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not  desire  to  cover  it  with  delicate  embroidery. 
Circumstances  however  were  too  much  for 
him,  but — and  here  comes  in  the  note  of  his 
weakness — he  made  the  embroidery  far  more 
valuable  than  the  actual  work  upon  which  he 
was  engaged.  There  again  is  a little  sign  of 
occasional  failure  in  the  works  of  this  French 
musician.  Acknowledging  thoroughly  that  he 
is  an  exquisite  master  of  the  orchestra,  know- 
ing clearly  that  his  devious  little  ways,  despite 
their  unoriginality,  belong  entirely  to  himself. 
I must, still  say  that  Saint-Saens  is  a splendid 
musician,  simply  because  he  lives  upon  the 
reputation  of  all  the  first-class  musicians  in 
the  world. 

Probably  the  most  popular  work,  from  a 
broad  point  of  view,  that  Saint-Saens  has  ever 
written  is  his  “Samson  and  Dalilah.”  There 
is  a great  deal  of  beauty  in  the  score,  but  it 
is  the  sort  of  beauty  that  does  not  seem  to 
live  in  the  mind  after  one  has  heard  it,  even 
(let  us  say)  a score  of  times.  If  Saint-Saens 
had  intended  this  work  to  be  staged  it  would 
have  been  a complete  failure ; he,  however,  at 
first  purposed  that  it  should  be  produced  as 
an  Oratorio;  and  it  was  accordingly  a popu- 
lar success;  it  then  occurred  to  a rather  too 
clever  stage-manager  that  the  work  would 


do  well  if  it  were  produced  upon  the  stage 
instead  of  upon  the  oratorio  platform.  The 
results  were  dismal.  And  hereby  hangs  a 
tale.  Saint-Saens  was  then  definitely  proved 
to  be  a man  who  always  fell  a little  short  of 
his  singular  and  extraordinary  promise.  What- 
ever he  did,  he  did  well,  what  he  does,  he 
does  well;  but  some  evil  fairy  at  his  birth 
must  have  (in  the  old  idyllic  way  of  speak- 
ing) touched  him  with  a wand  by  which  she 
meant  to  convey  that  though  he  could  do 
everything  well,  he  could  do  nothing  ex- 
tremely well.  He  plays  the  piano  beautifully, 
and  yet  there  are  expert  pianoforte  piayers 
who  play  better  than  he  does;  he  composes 
charmingly,  yet  there  are  many  composers 
who  cannot  even  play  the  pianoforte,  and  who 
are  greater  composers  than  he ; he  has  written 
operas— notably  that  entitled  “Henry  VIII.”— 
which  contain  wonderful  reminiscences  of  the 
past,  yet  they  are  not  really  original;  the  score 
lies  before  me  at  the  present  moment,  and  I 
find  that  his  sentiment  of  mediaeval  music, 
that  his  idea  of  seventeenth  century  dances, 
that  his  feeling  for  Gluck,  for  Mozart,  for 
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everybody  except  himself  is  most  remarkable. 
It  is  not  as  though  Saint-Saens  went  out  of 
his  way  to  understand  and  to  assimilate  into 
his  own  personality  the  work  of  qjther  men ; 
but  he  reminds  one  of  some  great  space  into 
which  all  the  influences  of  the  musical  world 
might  be  poured,  and  out  of  which  a quick  and 
vital  brain  can  produce  work  which  is  not 
only  interesting  and  pretty,  but  also  which  is 
. admired  of  the  world  of  men.  He  carries  this 
point  of  view,  as  it  seems  to  me,  even  into  his 
song-writing,  and  into  his  symphonic  compo- 
sitions. It  would  be  idle  to  mention  more 
cases  in  this  conjunction  of  thought,  because 
I trust  that  I have  explained  with  sufficient 
explicitness  my  conception  of  'Saint-Saens  as 
a musician  who  is  rightly  admired  in  Europe 
for  many  qualities.  I say  “rightly  admired” 
because,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  his  achieve- 
ment has  been  a great  one,  although  it  has 
been  so  contemporary  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  prophesy  for  his  work  any  sort  of  im- 
mortality. If  there  is  one  point  which  may 
save  him  for  generations  to  come  not  only  as 
a name  but  as  a musical  influence,  it  would 
be  his  exquisite  control  of  an  orchestra,  which 
might  not  have  satisfied  the  great  masters, 
but  which  is  finely  adapted  to  his  own  pur- 
poses. You  feel  that  once  Saint-Saens  is  en- 
closed within  his  own  domain,  however  small 
it  may  be,  he  can  labor  in  the  gardens  and 
in  the  fields  of  that  domain  at  his  heart’s 
pleasure,  and  that  he  will  give  delight  to  such 
musicians  as  do  not  care  to  build  up  great  en- 
trenchments and  therefore  obscure  from  their 
sight  the  lesser  masters  of  the  world. 

In  truth,  the  influence  of  the  lesser  masters 
of  music  has  a certain  pathos,  when  one  comes 
to  elucidate  and  to  describe  its  real  value. 
When  one  looks  upon  the  generations  of  musi- 
cians who  have  done  so  much  good  work 
for  the  world,  and  yet  whose  legacy  has  prac- 
tically disappeared,  save  for  historical  inves- 
tigation, one  need  have  no  particular  remorse 
or  regret  for  the  career  of  so  excellent  a mu- 
sician as  Saint-Saens.  WFo,  at  the  present 
moment,  knows  much  of  the  career  of  Abate 
Martini?  Nevertheless,  it  is  on  easy  record 
that  his  work,  as  a power  in  the  world  of 
music,  was  enormously  useful  and  greatly 
advantageous  to  the  art.  Very  few  people 
again  know  much  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Charles 
Burney,  whose  daughter  wrote  those  famous 
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novels  “Eve/ina,”  “Cecilia,”  and  “Camilla.” 
Nevertheless  while  possibly  not  one  in  a hun- 
dred thousand  people  read  “Evelina,”  all  the 
music  of  the  present  period  owes  a tremendous 
debt  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Burney.  It  will  be 
in  this  direction  that  the  influence  of  Saint- 
Saens  will  be  known  in  the  future.  His  work 
may  disappear — will  probably  disappear — but 
he  has  distinctly  gone  ahead  in  the  van  of 
music,  and  has  improved  for  all  of  us  a cer- 
tain refinement  of  taste  towards  which  he  has 
contributed  not  inconsiderably,  even  from  his 
own  creative  point  of  view.  It  is  possibly  a 
tragedy  that  many  men  who  have  so  far  ex- 
erted their  influence  upon  the  modern  world 
that  we  are  guided  by  their  tenets  and  are  en- 
couraged by  their  personal  example,  are  now 
scarcely  known  by  name  to  the  world.  I have 
always  thought  that  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
and  tragic  circumstances  of  human  life  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  second  man,  that  it 
is  the  disciple,  in  a word,  who  makes  the 
reputation  and  not  the  master.  I recognize 
for  example  to  its  fulness  that  Socrates  was 
the  greatest  of  Greek  teachers  of  morality. 
Yet  it  was  left  to  Plato,  the  disciple  of  Socra- 
tes, to  make  his  master’s  greatness  obvious  to 
the  world ; without  the  “Apologia”  of  Socra- 
tes, as  written  by  Plato,  we  should  have  known 
nothing  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  have 
stood  on  trial  before  unjust  judges.  (It  is 
true  that  Socrates  did  not  quite  live  in  har- 
mony with  Xanthippe,  but  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there !)  Saint-Saens,  then,  in  my  estima- 
tion of  him,  will  scarcely  leave  a name  to  be 
regarded  by  all  generations  as  one  to  rever- 
ence, or  one  to  hold  in  the  highest  repute. 

I speak,  of  course,  from  the  artistic  standpoint. 
But  I am  utterly  convinced  that  though  the 
name  of  Saint-Saens  will  not  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  the  name  of  one  who  has  been  a 
great  musical  creator,  it  will  be  recognized 
that  his  influence  in  gathering  up  the  threads 
of  the  musical  world  from  the  artists  of  many 
periods  will  form  itself  into  a certain  coherent 
history  of  music,  for  the  task  of  which  he 
really  was  most  eminently  fitted,  and  which, 
without  any  question,  he  has  worked  hard  to 
fulfil.  For  the  moment,  then,  let  us  forget 
the  composer;  let  us  forget  the  small  tri- 
umphs in  little  matters  which  will  scarcely 
ring  through  the  vistas  of  the  ages.  Let  us 
forget  that  Saint-Saens  has  absorbed  into  his 


creative  faculty  many  composers  whose  wot., 
without  him  could  easily  stand  by  itself.  Let 
it  be  forgotten  that  all  his  labor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  original  work  will  be  scarcely  valuable 
to  our  great-grandsons;  but  let  it  also  be  in- 
sisted upon  that  Saint-Saens  has  done  a great 
work,  inasmuch  as  he  has  devoted  a long  life 
to  the  presentation  before  the  world  of  mighty 
masters  who  (by  a sad  fate  for  himself)  have 
over-crowded  his  ambition.  I close  this  ap- 
preciation of  the  French  Master  feeling  some 
regret  that  it  has  been  impossible,  from  a can- 
did and  straightforward  point  of  view,  to  ap- 
portion to  him  the  place  which  was  forecast, 
according  to  an  elder  generation  of  artists,  for 
his  career.  Nevertheless,  he  has  loomed  largely 
in  the  e_\e  of  the  world,  and  his  fame  has  gone 
out  to  many  lands. . He  has  worked  very  hard ; 
lie  has  never  written  a dull  note,  even  though 
certain  passages  of  his  work  are  somewhat 
cheap , he  is  a musician  who  never  bores  you, 
though  his  music  is  not  destined  to  live;  he 
is  a master  of  many  arts,  though  he  will  not 
hand  down  to  posterity  many  traditions  of 
his  mastery ; he  has  a fine  character ; but  there 
are  also  many  other  men  of  fine  character 
who  are  not  destined  to  fame.  In  fact,  he  is 
an  exquisite;  possibly,  just  as  we  remember 
in  these  days  Beau  Brummel  or  George  IV., 
as  exquisites  of  their  time,  so  Saint-Saens  may 
hand  down  a reputation  of  the  same  kind. 
Beau  Brummel  designed  the  fashions  of  his 
time,  and  George  IV.  countersigned  them. 
The  fashions  are  gone ; everything  which  is 

not  modern — and  only  eternal  art  is  modern 

comes  and  goes  with  the  springtime,  with  the 
summer,  with  the  autumn,  with  the  winter; 
we  can  never  renew  our  fashions;  that  is  the 
pathos  of  living  just  for  one’s  own  generation. 
Tt  is  a pathos  that  sometimes  goes  beyond  the 
sense  of  tragedy,  and  seems  to  belong  to  the 
eternal  darkness  of  which  Belial  spoke  in  Mil- 
ton’s immortal  phrase: 

Sad  cure  ! For  who  would  lose,  though  full  of  pain 
.ns  intellectual  being:  those  thoughts  that  wander 
1 hrough  Eternity  or  to  perish  rather, 

Swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  dark  womb 
Of  Lncreated  Night. 

Alas . it  is  the  tragedy  of  the  artist  whose 
creative  power  can  never  be  equal  to  his  am- 
bitions. The  thought  of  Saint-Saens  will 
never  wander  through  eternity ; but  one  may 
in  respect  of  his  honorable  and  fine  career 
remember  that  his  influence  may  continue 
where  his  actual  thought  must  perish.  Im- 
mortality is  destined  only  for  the  great  few. 
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“DON  GIOVANNI”  AND  RENAUD 


OSCAR  HAMMERSTEIN  deserves  a 
crown  of  laurel  (with  profound  apol- 
ogies to  his  hat)  for  presenting  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Mozart’s  masterpieces  as  he 
did  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  Maurice  Renaud,  that 
operatic  Coquelin,  deserves  as  much  for 
giving  the  performance  its  supreme  dis- 
tinction by  revealing  such  a Don  Giovanni 
as  New  York  had  not  seen  since  the  days 
of  Victor  Maurel.  The  entire  production, 
too,  surpassed  at  every  point  that  of 
Wednesday  night.  Often  it  attained  the 
almost  inaccessible  ideal  of  what  a Mozart 
opera  ought  to  be. 

It  is  no  discredit  to  the  excellent  Don 
of  Mr.  Ancona  to  say  that  Mr.  Renaud 
materially  strengthened  the  cast,  for  on 
the  operatic  stage  to-day  Mr.  Renaud  as 
an  actor  is  almost  unique.  The  presence 
of  Mme  Glllbert  in  the  r61e  of  Donna  El- 
vira was  another  distinct  gain-  Mme 
Gilibert’s  voice  does  not  fit  the  music 
perfectly,  but  her  conception  of  the  part 
both  musically  and  dramatically  was  in- 
telligent, and  she  is  always  an  artist. 
Mme  Russ  as  Donna  Anna  made  a far 
better  impression  than  at  her  debut. 
Some  of  the  music — notably  "Or  sai  clil 
l’onore”— she  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
Mascagni  rather  than  of  Mozart;  but  she 
is  a dramatic  singer  of  ability  and  experi- 
ence, and  at  times  was  altogether  ad- 
mirable. Mr.  Gilibert  as  Masetto  was 
again  perfection  itself,  and  as  Zerlina 
Mme  Donalda  almost  matched  him. 
Edouard  de  Reszke  in  his  prime  could 
sing  Leporello  with  better  voice  and  vocal 
art  than  Mr.  Brag  did  Saturday,  but  for 
slyness,  subtlety,  and  truth  of  character- 
ization the  tricky  servant  of  the  latter  is 
far  nearer  Mozart  and  Da  Ponte  than  the 
somewhat  burlesque  buffoon  of  the  great 
Polish  basso. 

Mr.  Bond  acted  Don  Ottavio  with  dis- 
cretion and  good  taste,  and  his  delivery  of 
his  two  aii*s  was  Mozart  singing  in  ex- 
celsls.  Best  of  all,  the  entire  cast  appre- 
ciated the  touch-and-go  character  of  most 
of  the  work  and  played  into  one  another’s 
hands  with  lightness,  vivacity,  and  speed. 
They  were  capitally  supported  by  a chorus 
that  really  acted,  too.  and  Cleofonte  Cam- 
panitil  kept  the  orchestra  pulsating  like  a 
living  organism.  But  the  central  figure 
of  this  wonderful  picture — not  pushed  Into 
undue  prominence,  merely  foremost  among 
his  equals — was  the  Don  Giovanni  of 
Maurice  Renaud. 

Imagine  Victor  Maurel  plus  a voice  and 
you  have  Maurice  Renaud.  Both  men  pos- 
sess imagination,  intelligence,  finesse, 
and  high  personal  distinction,  and  they 
control  alike  every  resource  of  histrionic 
art.  Technically  both  remind  one  of  the 
elder  Coquelin  in  the  swiftness  as  well  as 
the  certainty  with  which  they  produce 
their  effects.  Added  to  this  great  techni- 
cal equipment  Mr’.  Renaud  has  for  Don 
Giovanni  the  handsome  presence  and  the 
easy  grace  of  bearing.  He  looks  a Span- 
ish Hidalgo  straight  from  the  “Siglo  de 
Oro.”  His  acting  Saturday  was  abso- 
lutely natural,  spontaneous,  illusive,  as 
free  from  hint  of  artifice  as  the  Carmen 
of  Mme  Bressler-Gianoli  the  previous 
evening. 

Nor  did  his  acting  stop  with  this  per- 
suasive brilliancy  of  surface.  Present  also 
was  the  epic  quality,  the  suggestion  of 
the  “Superman.”  He  was  not  only  Don 
Juan  Tenorlo,  the  individual,  a Spanish 
cavalier,  with  a taste  and  aptitude  for 
amorous  adventure,  he  tvas  also  the  Uni- 
versal Pursuer  (apologies  to  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  for  not  saying  Pursued),  the  lasting 
type  as  well  as  the  temporary  instance. 
Compared  with  him  the  average  Don 
Giovanni  of  the  operatic  stage  is  either 
a mannerist  or  a cheap  rake.  He  sounded, 
too,  the  tragic  notes  of! the  character— the 
dramatic  irony  in  his  vain  pursuit  of 
Donna  Anna,  and  the  divination  and 
defiance  of  his  final  doom. 

One  could  dwell  on  many  details  of  this 
astonishing  impersonation.  To  specify 
a few  will  suffice.  There  was  a bit  of 
traditional  “business”  infused  with  fresh 
significance  when  he  lifted  his  hat  and 
swept  his  stately  bow  to  the  corpse  of 
the  Commandant— a tribute  to  a van- 
quished foeman  who  had  proved  worthy 
of  his  steel.  There  was  startling  rapidity 
and  sureness  in  the  transitions  when  con- 
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sang  around  hks  hoarseness  was  itself  a 
triumph  of  art.  Old  opera-goers  speak  of 
a Maurel  In  the  seventies  who  had  for  a 
baritone  the  voice  Mr.  Plancon  has  for  a 
basso  cantante.  For  thone  whose  memory 
of  Maurel  is  limited  to  the  nineties  Mau- 
rice Renaud  may  best  be  described  as 
Maurel  glorified. 

NOTES. 


A NOVELTY  by  C6sar  Franck— an  in- 
terlude from  his  “Redemption”— 
gave  special  interest  to  the  fourth  pair  of 
subscription  concerts  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  Saturday  evening  and 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
Though  interesting  and  well  worth  giving, 
it  proved  by  no  means  up  to  its  author’s 
best  work.  The  rich  scoring  and  the  har- 
monic ingenuity  did  not  disguise  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  music  falls  Into  the  vein 
of  religious  sentimentality  that  was 
worked  so  industriously  by  the  school  of 
French  composers  that  C6sar  Franck  and 
his  disciples  opposed. 

Before  the  “Redemption"  fragment 
came  a delightful  performance  of  Bee- 
thoven’s “Pastoral”  symphony,  fresh  and 
melodious  after  its  long  absence  from  our 
concert  halls.  After  the  Franck  piece 
Mr.  Rosenthal  played  Scharwenka’s  B flat 
minor  concerto,  a work  which  gave  full 
scope  for  the  pianist’s  power,  energy,  and 
brilliance.  Smetana’s  still  charming  sym- 
phonic poem  “Ultava”  closed  an  interest- 
ing programme. 

For  the  next  pair  of  concerts,  Dec.  29 
and  30,  Mr.  Damrosch  announces  a 
Tschaikowsky  programme,  with  Josef 
Lhdvinne  as  soloist. 

SATURDAY  brought  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  besides  "Don  Giovan- 
ni” in  the  afternoon,  “Carmen”  in  the 
evening,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  "Ffidora”  in  the  afternoon  and 
"Tannhauser”  in  the  evening.  In  "Car- 
men” there  were  again  the  admirable  en- 
semble and  the  notable  individual  per- 
formances of  Mme  Bressler-Gianoli  and 
Mr.  DalmorSs,  which  had  won  praise  the 
previous  night.  New  members  of  the  cast 
were  Mme  Gilibert  as  Micaela  and  Mr. 
Seveilhac  as  the  Toreador.  In  “Fedora” 
Mme  Cavalieri  and  Mr.  Caruso  had  the 
chief  parts.  In  "Tannhauser”  Mr.  Goritz 
as  Wolfram  reappeared  in  a rdle  in  which 
he  is  favorably  known  here,  and  Miss 
Weed  took  Mme  Fremstad’s  place  as 
Venus. 

A SMALL  but  appreciative  audience 
greeted  the  Royal  Welsh  Male 
Choir  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  Four- 
teen numbers,  with  as  many  encores,  were 
rendered,  including  selections  from  Han- 
del De  Rille,  Gounod.  Costa,  and  Sullivan. 
David  Davies's  solo,  “The  Lord  Worketh 
Wonders,”  seemed  to  please  the  audience 
most.  His  wide-range  bass  was  also  heard 
to  advantage  in  “Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of 
the  Deep.”  The  other  soloists  were  Miss 
Alicia  M.  Cove,  Miss  Eva  Hall,  and 
Messrs.  Jones,  Evans,  and  Edwards. 


fronted  with  Donna  Anna,  Donna  Elvira, 
and  Don  Ottavio  simultaneously,  he  now 
wheedled,  now  threatened  Elvira,  apolo- 
gizing for  her  the  while  softly  and  plau- 
sibly to  the  other  two,  and  when  left  for 
a moment  alone  with  Donna  Anna,  in  a 
flash  of  sinister  insolence,  first  ceremoni- 
ously kissed  her  hand  and  then  disclosed 
himself  as  the  man  who  had  slain  her 
father.  Again  he  touched  the  summit  of 
insolence  when  he  lolled  easily  against  the 
statue  of  the  dead  Commandant,  smiling 
■winnlngly  up  at  his  marble  face,  while  the 
quaking  Leporello  solemnly  invited  the 
statue  to  his  master’s  banquet.  Finally 
there  was  the  superb  bravado  of  con- 
tempt when  the  stone  guest  stood  before 
him  in  the  banquet  hall.  He  first  filled  a 
goblet  and  drained  a health  to  the  man 
he  had  slain,  and  then  defiantly  clasped 
his  avenging  hand.  There  were  no  red 
devils  or  flaming  jaws  of  hell  to  mar  the 
scene.  Don  Giovanni  died  unrepentant, 
but  he  died  like  a man. 

As  a singer  Mr.  Renaud  is  an  artist  of 
exceptional  ability.  Saturday  he  had  not 
wholly  recovered  from  his  recent  indis- 
position. His  voice,  which  was  full  and 
mellow  in  the  first  part  of  the  opera,  later 
became  somewhat  hoarse,  but  the  way  he 


THE  music  for  to-night  is  “Don  Gio- 
vanni” at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House.  “La  Boh6me”  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  and-.“Madam  Butterfly”  at 
the  Garden  Theatre. 

To-morrow  afternoon  Miss  Germaine 
Schnitzer  will  give  her  first  piano  recital 
in  New  York,  playing  Schumann’s  “Car- 
neval”  and  pieces  by  Bach,  Liszt,  Chopin, 
Schubert,  and  Saint-Saens.  To-morrow 
evening  “Madam  Butterfly”  will  be  sung 
at  the  Garden  Theatre. 


ATTRACTIVE  EVENING  CONCERT 


Among  the  attractive  musical  events  of  this 
evening  will  be  a concert  In  the  Park  Avenue 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Park  avenue 
and  Eighty-sixth  street,  by  Charles  H.  De 
Marls,  Jr.,  organist,  and  E.  Theodore  Martin, 
tenor.  Mr.  De  Maris  will  open  the  programme 
with  a selection  from  Bach,  followed  by 
“Elsa’s  Dream”  from  “Lohengrin”  and  the 
“prize  song”  from  Die  Meistersinger,  Selec- 
tions from  the  compositions  of  Liszt,  Guil- 
mant,  Schubert,  and  Leschetizsky  will  follow. 
The  contributions  to  the  programme  by  Mr. 
Martin  will  be  from  Handel.  Weber,  and 
Strelezki. 
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to  Buy 

nands  are  Heavy 


meet  your  wishes  in  this  respect  than  our 
Ivou. 


;uu 


■ ■■■'  '?• 


I, 


:rson-angelus 


los/  Perfect  Combination  of 
live et- Voiced1'  Emerson  Piano 
ngelus  “Human-Touch”  Player 

home  before  Christmas' 


m vour 


Morning 


Payment  of  Only  $20 

frb  player-piano — second  only  to  the  Knabe-Angelus— which  AN  Y- 
knowledge  of  music  at  all — which  teaches  the  little  folks,  and 
jerfect  interpretation  of  the  masters,  for  those  of  older  years — this 
|h  makes  accomplished  pianists  ol  all  who  sit  down  to  it— goes 
>st  Christmas  gift,  and  requires 

ily  $20  of  Your  Christmas  Money 

trice  is  to  be  paid  as  you  arrange,  to  meet  your  fullest  convenience. 

.This  offer  is  going  to  make  quick  inroads  on  even  the  large  supply  of  these 
ped  for  the  holiday  business,  and  you  may  be  tea  late. 

KXABE-ANGELUS  will  remember  that  the  makers  have  advanced  the  price 
|ffect  on  January  First.  Until  this  date  this  large  saving  in  price  is  to  be  se- 
well. 

I {ear  These  Wonderful  Instruments  Demonstrated 

Ino  Store,  Second  floor,  W'anamaker  Building. 


^Eighth  to 
T nth  Street 


11  anamakers  Closes 
Daily  at  6 o'clock 


SPEND  $600  IN 
[ N TENDERLOIN 


)o  It  Without  Trouble — Won't 
Plate?  Then  There  Are  Two 
\mpagne  and  Flowers  for  the 
It's  a " Sucker  Bet." 


a plate,  including  hand-painted  menu 

id  cut  flowers $250.00 

15.00 

l")  an  hour  each 120.00 

I-,  two  quarts  of  champagne  at  each 

ii 

|s 30.00 

Broadway,  and  • squaring”  it  with 

50.00 

|.,nr  quaris  of  champagne 16. 00 

\ arrest 5.00 

Tenderloin.  $10  a ticket 50.00 

|ngs  and  general  Jollification 60.00 

$538.00 


I At  nearly  all  the  leading  hotels  and  ■ 
! restaurants  in  the  district  it  was  said  ; 
that  $50  a plate  would  be  a modest  price 
for  the  sort  of  dinner  the  five  would  re-  j 
quire. 

Waldorf.  Sherry's.  Delmonieo's, 


i 


Our  Easy 
Payment  Offer 

makes  it  convenient  for  you  to 
bring-  into  your  home  AT 
ONCE  the  greatest  enter- 
tainer in  the  world.  We  offer 
you  the 

COLUMBIA 

Graphophone 

with  its  inexhaustible  supply 
of  entertainment  for  these  long 
winter  evenings  and  tor  the 
WHOLE  FAMILY  ALL 
THE  YEAR  AROUND 

Buy'  on  your  own  terms  and 
secure  OUR  WRITTEN  GUAR- 
ANTEE, backed  by  Ten  Millions 
of  caoital.  i hrough  our  chain  of 
stores  a FREE  DELIVERY  to 
practically  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Christmas  i:  coming.  Send 
friend  a Disc  or  Cylin- 
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jCOINCERT  FOYER 

Rosenthal,  Now  in  Height  of 
His  Power,  Will  Visit 
Boston  Next  Season. 


GLANCE  AT  HIS  MANY 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Even  now,  when  the  season  of  1905-6 
is  just  over,  the  managers  of  pianists 
are  making  announcements  for  next 
fall,  winter  and  spring.  The  formidable 
virtuoso,  Mr.  Leonidas  Swett,  will  play 
a superb  instrument  manufactured  by 
Graves  & Sudlum.  Mr.  Honeythunder, 
the  poet  of  passion,  will  use  gently  one 
of  Jorldns’  best,  one  with  a bazoo  at- 
tachment. But  Mr.  Kofoffski,  whose 
grandfather  remembered  distinctly 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  will  be  faithful  to 
the  long  established  firm  of  Borem  & 
'-<>•  A«jd  why  mention  other  and  lesser 
Ights?  The  musical  woods  will  be  full 
ot  pianists. 

Each  one  will  play  his  preferred  and 
favorite  piano  and  will  be  delighted  at 
the  end  of  the  season  to  write  a glowing- 
eulogy  of  it  for  publication  and  circula- 
tion. It  Is  the  only  piano  that  appeals 
I to  him.  He  can  sing  on  no  other.  The 
anufacturers  are  artists,  and  the 
■.nought  of  pecuniary  compensation  Is 
on.y  incidental  in  their  aesthetic  rou- 
tine. All  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Mr. 
Lesruetitzki  believes  that  a good  pianist 
should  be  able  to  play  agreeably  and 
effectively  on  any  piano,  as  long  as  it 
not  crumble  to  pieces  beneath  his 
red  touch,  as  long  as  the  glue 
s and  the  pedals  work  without 
■■  aking.  There  are  many  excellent 
. ists;  there  are  many  strongly  made 
-nd  much  enduring  pianos.  Nothing 
onld  be  fairer  than  this  in  the  divine 
( heme. 

Fiddlers  and  the  old  Addle  makers  are 
lot  so  fortunate.  Whether  Mr.  Ysaye 
play  a Stradivarius,  an  Amati  or  a 
jcuarnenus,  he  does  not  receive  even 
conventional  thanks  from  the  maker, 
nor  is  he  guaranteed  by  any  one  of 
them  a certain  sum  of  money  for  a cer- 
tain number  of  concerts  to  ‘display  the 
surpassing  merits  of  a certain  Addle. 


Hire.  He  reads  Spanish,  Italian  Portu- 
guese as  a man  runs,  and  Russian  when 
It  Is  not  in  fine  print.  He  has  socked 
with  Socrates  and  ripped  witli  Euripi- 
des. A profound  metaphysician,  lie 
could  pass  a rigid  examination  on  tile 
niceties  of  Berlin  slang.  His  wit  is 
scimitar-like;  his  humor  is  oily.  He 
tears  no  critic,  for  he  is  an  "expert 
athlete  and  boxer  whose  strength  makes 
him  the  peer  physically  of  all  his  asso- 
ciates.” and  as  a logician  his  “argu- 
mentative ability  once  caused  the  critic 
Ehrlich  to  spend  the  remainder  of  Ids 
llte  in  oblivion  as  the  result  of  ids  igno- 
minious defeat  In  a newspaper  contro- 
versy." Mr.  Rosenthal  will  certainly 
bo  treated  In  Boston  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ’consideration. 

Alas  poor  Ehrlich!  We  remember  him 
well  as  the  music  critic  of  the  National 
Zcltung  in  Berlin.  He  was  then  bald- 
headed  and  he  had  a pleasant  smile, 
though  ills  enemies  whispered  that  lie 
was  paid  by  the  Austrian  government 
for  secret  information.  Little  did  he 
then  think— it  was  about  25  years  ago— 
that  Mr.  Rosenthal  would  snuff  out  by 
an  article  Ills  soul,  that  fierv  particle, 
send  him  into  utter  darkness  and  for- 
getfulness, and  drive  him  from  accus- 
tomed haunts  where  Weiss  beer  was 
drunk  in  fellowship  from  a huge  glass 
bowl  or  rather  tub. 
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Among  the  pianists  who  will  visit  Bos- 
tm  next  season  Is  Mr.  Moritz  Rosenthal, 
who  Is  now  '14  years  old  and  Is  said  to 
be  at  the  height  of  his  power.  He  has 
been  known  as  a performer  in  public 
since  1876,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  he  began  his  career  as  an  lnfantphe- 
nomenon.  When  he  was  last  In  this 
country  lie  displayed  a mechanical  pro- 
ficiency that  was  well  nigh  incredible 
played  with  prodigious  speed  and, 
H’u  e same  time,  clearness, 
in  o <re  are  s.ome  who  are  not  interested 
!Pfl  nr?T;re  Slanist-”  They  prefer  to  hear 
a creator.  To  them  Mr.  Rosenthal 
was  only  a pianist.  The  trouble  with 
fr-/?r,-ea«  creator,  who  takes  his  seat  in 
trom  of  the  keyboard,  is  that  he  often 
s a Pianist  and  he  creates 
with  the  composer’s  material  that  is 
i -adly  mutilated  by  him  and  is  almost 
; unrecognizable.  But  let  us  accept  the 
j 'lew  of  these  yearners  for  “creation." 

I SYen  then  Mr.  Rosenthal  was  some- 
thing more  than  an  uncommonly  pro- 
ficient pianist. 

„ W!v!JH!lm,Hazlitt  remarked  in  his  essay 
on  Milton  s sonnets:  "Our  first  of  poet's 
was  one  of  our  first  of  men.  He  was; 
an  eminent  instance  to  prove  that  a 
poet  is  not  another  name  for  the  slave 
of  power  and  fashion,  as  is  the  case 
with  painters  and  musicians— things 
without  an  opinion— and  who  merely 
aspire  to  make  up  the  pageant  and 
show  of  the  day.” 

Nor  was  Hazlitt’s  sour  view  peculiar 
to  him  at  the  time  the  essay  was 
written.  "Things  without  an^opinion !” 
The  musicians  of  today,  the  virtuosos, 
are  chock-ful  of  opinions,  sometimes  of 
opinions  rather  than  music.  Hazlitt 
himself  would  have  found  pleasure  in 
talking  with  Messrs.  Paderewski,  Ysaye, 
..osenthal,  de  Pachmann.  Bauer,  Gabri- 
■i  ’vitsch— we  name  at  random,  but  from 
personal  knowledge  of  their  conversa- 
tional abilities— for  they  can  talk  on 
1 her  subjects  than  their  art  and  their 
nature  and  accomplishments,  and 
would  have  set  Hazlitt  a-talking. 
if  there  Is  mention  of  composers, 

' e can  a more  entertaining,  many- 
4,  shrewd,  witty,  original  man  be 
A mil  for  an  hour’s  gossip  about  life 
and  mortals  than  Mr.  Charles  Martin 
Loeffler.  Who  expresses  himself  with 
a finer  elegance?  And  It  should  be 
remembered  that  English  is  not  his 
native  tongue. 

To  go  back  to  Mr.  Rosenthal.  The  press 
agent  has  recently  catalogued  his  rare 
characteristics  in  a manner  to  excite 
the  envy  of  Mr.  Tody  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Rosenthal  is  not  only  a pianist,  an  in- 
terpreter, a creator.  He  is  a chess 
player  who  could  have  conquered  the 
Kalandap^in  the  form  of  an  enchanted 
ape  in  the  wild  eastern  tale.  He  car. 
ask  for  coffee  in  Greek  and  complain  of 
the  quality  of  his  breakfast  egg  In 
Latin.  In  a railway  car  he  meditates  in 
Sanscrit,  nor  Is  the  colloquial  speech  of 
the  Ileligolanders  a speech  without 
Printed  alphabet  or  literature  unknown 
to  him. 

"He  is  a litterateur  whose  mind  stores 
the  best  in  German  poetry  and  prose.” 

1 Ills  is  faint  praise.  He  has  French  lit- 
erature at  ills  command  for  purposes  of 
quotation  from  the  “Bon  Berger"  of 
de  Brie  to  the  last  number  of  Le 


| Mr.  Lhevinne  will  also  play  in  Boston 
and  there  are  also  agreeable  stories 
about  him  which  will  be  repeated  later, 
but  at  present  we  are  in  the  dark  as 
to  his  logical  strength  in  debate  or 
whether  he  prefers  Turgenieff  to  Tol- 
stoi, or  Pushkin  to  Dostoievsky.  It  Is 
said  that  Mr.  Rosenthal  will  give  a re- 
cital in  Boston  on  Nov.  17,  and  that  on 
the  30th  he  will  play  here  with  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  We  have  as  yet  no  in- 
formation about  Mr.  Lhevinne’s  dates  in 
Boston. 

Miss  Marie  Hall,  the  young  English 
violinist,  will  revisit  us.  It  is  to  he 
hoped  that  she  gains  in  physical 
strength.  When  she  was  here',  she 
looked  as  though  a rest  of  two  years 
would  be  none  too  long. 

The  statement  is  made,  apropos  of  the 
production  of  Leoncavallo's  new  opera 
"The  Youth  of  Figaro,"  in  this  country; 
"This  will  be  the  first  time  that  a grand 
opera  by  a European  composer  will  have 
its  first  production  in  the  United 
States.”  The  statement  is  incorrect 
Arditi’s  "Spia,”  with  a libretto  based 
on  Cooper’s  novel,  “The  Spy,"  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  New  York 
and  we  believe  that  an  opera  by  Garcia! 
the  father  of  Malibran,  was  first  pro- 
duced at  New  York,  but  we  are  writing 
where  there  are  no  hooks  of  reference. 

Don  Lorenzo  Perosi  has  finished  a 
symphony  in  the  classic  form,  which  ' 
will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
Milan.  It  is  said  that  he  worked  on  it 
for  a year.  Perosi  has  not  been  in  the  ! 
habit  of  spending  so  much  time  on  any  I 
serious  work.  He  will  write  you  an 
oratorio  while  you  wait. 

Adelina  Patti  has  been  talking  in 
Rome.  She  thinks  that  the  Italian  sing- 
ers of  today  use  too  much  voice  and  too 
much  breath;  therefore  their  tones  wab- 
ble, and  the  text  loses  in  poetic  expres- 
sion. 

Minnie  Tracey  has  been  singing  with 
great  success  in  concert  in  Paris.  The 
critics  were  warm  in  praise,  and,  unlike 

their  colleagues  at  Rouen  and  some 
other  towns,  did  not  refer  rudely  to  her 
size. 


MIRRORED  LIFE. 

Both  Mr.  William  Archer  and  Mr. 
Marc  Klaw,  friends  of  the  drama, 
deny  that  there  is  any  prejudice  in 
London  against  American  plays.  Mr. 
Klaw,  who  is  of  an  analytical  habit 
and  a student  of  the  psychology  of 
audiences,  says  the  English  cannot 
be  expected  to  sympathize  with  a 
play  if  they  cannot  understand  it. 
The  London  audiences  took  no  Inter- 
est in  the  money  problem  in  “The 
Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  a problem 
which  is  of  absorbing  interest  in  this 
country,  nor  could  they  understand 
the  bribing  of  judges  and  senators. 
"These  incidents  are  so  foreign  to 
England!  The  Americans  have  been 
characterized  var'ously,  according  to 
the  period.  They  have  been  called 
the  most  generous  people  on  earth, 
the  most  sentimental,  the  most  sen- 
sitive, the  best  natured,  and,  lately, 
the  most  commercially  corrupt.  With- 
out doubt  they  are  foolishly  good- 
natured;  easy-going,  is  the  better 
term.  In  their  sublime,  or  pathetic, 
confidence  that  everything  will  turn 
out  all  right,  they  laugh  at  imposi- 
tions of  every  kind  or  submit  to  them. 
Hence  their  enjoyment  at  seeing 
characters  in  a play  the  sport  of 
some  monopoly;  at  seeing  bribery  in 
action,  “How  realistic!  It’s  just  like 
life!"  They  are  entertained  by  what 
would  shock  an  audience  in  London, 
Paris  or  Berlin.  Yet  there  are  signs 
of  a great  awakening. 


A correspondent  of  Musical  America 
talked  recently  with  Mr.  Giuseppe  Cam- 
panari.  He  is  much  pleased  at  the  pros- 
pect of  two  opera  houses  in  New  York, 
and  he  sees  in  them  an  important  aid  to 
the  education  of  “society  people,”  for 
"the  average  man  and  woman"  cannot 
afford  to  go  regularly.  (By  regularly, 
Mr.  Campanari,  of  course,  means  during 
the  season.  This  reminds  us  that 
there  may  be  a grand  opera  sea- 
son in  London  next  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, “a  thing  hitherto  unknown.”  It 
is  strange  that  in  London  there  is  no 
established  opera  house,  as  there  is  in 
small  German  cities.)  “If,"  says  Mr. 
Campanari,  “they  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  different  works  performed 
by  only  one  opera  company,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  one  impresario,  they 
naturally  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
bread  conceptions  of  what  they  hear.” 
.There  are  beautiful  voices  in  America, 
just  as  fine  singers  as  can  be  brought 
over  from  Europe,  but  if  Mr.  Conrled 
or  Mr . Hammerstein  were  to  engage 
them  the  people  would  turn  up  their 
noses  and  say:  ’Oh.  I have  often  heard 
them,  I am  sick  of  them,’  and  they 
would  not  go  to  see  how  they  appeared 
amid  the  environment  of  the  operatic 
stage."  The  women’s  voices  in  tills 
country  are  as  good  as  in  Europe,  "but 
there  are  few  male  voices,  especially 
tenors.”  Here  are  Mr.  Campanari’s  rea- 
sons for  this;  “I  attribute  it  partly  to 
the  abuse  of  the  boys’  voices  in  the  pub- 
hc  schools.  School  teachers  who  know 
n,°1,  at  a11  about  music  make  the 
children  sing  notes  away  beyond  their 
reach,  and  with  all  their  might,  and  the 
result  is,  the  boy’s  voice,  which  is  much 
more  sensitive  than  the  girl’s,  is  strained 
and,  ten  to  one,  never  rises  above  the 
mediocre.  Another  drawback,  common 
to  both  sexes,  is  the  language.  The 
pronunciation  of  English  is  so  throaty 
that  it  requires  a long  time  for  the  stu- 
dent to  overcome  this  hindrance  to  free 
tone  production.  For  that  reason  I shall 
always  speak  English  with  an  accent.  I 
could  pronounce  it  as  well  as  anvbodv  if 
I wished  to  tighten  my  throat,  but  I will 
not  do  that.” 

Mr.  Campanari  thinks  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  better  critics  of  Instrumental 
than  of  vocal  music.  “I  do  not  advise 
students  to  go  to  Europe  to  study  except 
for  the  languages;  but  I tell  them  to  use 
common  sense  in  choosing  a teacher." 
xes,  but  how  should  this  common  sense 
be  exerted9  Would  Mr,  Campanari  have 
the  anxious  pupil  choose  a teacher  by  / 
weight  or  by  chest  measure  ? 


A LUXURY. 

Mr.  Johnson  writes  to  us  that  vice 
Clamport  is  now  eighty  cents  a hundred- 
weight. No  ice  was  cut  near  Cla  mpor 
and  the  local  company  was  obliged  to 
import  from  New  Hampshire.  Sine  1 ice  is 
dear,  the  price  of  fish  peddled  in  carts 
after  it  has  travelled  from  Boston  .will 
necessarily  go  up.  (Inasmuch  as  Clam- 
port is  a seashore  village,  of  course  fish 
and  lobsters  come  from  the  city.)  The 
cottagers,  Mr.  Johnson  writes,  are  much 
distressed.  Why?  Do  they  not  know 
that  only  the  rich  can  live  a simple 
country  life? 

Not  many  years  ago,  in  New  England 
villages,  ice  was  a luxury,  not  a neces- 
sity ; nor  was  there  any  craving  for  the 
luxury.  Our  grandfathers  got  along 
comfortably— at  least,  they  thought  they 
did  without  ice  and  without  tooth 
brushes.  Their  teeth  were  often  firm, 
white  and  in  plenty  even  iu  old  age. 

Butter  for  daily  use  was  often  lowered 
in  the  well.  There  was  no  "ice  water” 
to  check  digestion — but  the  water  was 
cool  enough.  Unfortunately,  in  Clam- 
port and  in  other  villagers  along  the 
toast  the  windmill  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  well,  and  the  mill  is  not  con- 
structed for  refrigerative  purposes.  Nor 
do  many  of  the  cottages  have  a cellar, 
for  they  stand  on  cedar  piles,  and  there 
is  room  beneath  the  house  only  for  wind, 
boxes,  firewood  and  shelter  in  winter  for 
a skunk  or  two. 

There  is  no  consolation  in  the  asser- 
tion that  the  ancients  did  not  know  the 
value  of  ice,  for  the  Romans  cooled  cer- 
tain wines  with  ice  or  snow,  and  the 
Persians ( omforted  themselves  with  iced 
drinks.  But  iu  lands  where  there  is  no 
ice  the  natives  have  ingenious  devices 
for  keeping  water  and  eatables  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature.  There 
is  such  a tiling  as  intemperance  in  ice, 
and  the  high  price  asked  for  what  was 
last  year  cheap  and  common  may  be 
salutary  to  hitherto  reckless  users.  We 
remember  seeing  in  1878  a large  cake 
of  ice  exhibited  on  the  bar  of  the  St. 
James  restaurant  in  London  as  a curi- 
osity, or  possibly  as  an  ornament.  No 
one  then  dreamed  in  London  of  putting 
ice  in  a glass  of  Scotch  whiskey  or  of 
any  other  strong  and  rebellious  liquor, 
and  iced  water  was  rightly  regarded  as 
an  abomination. 

f fvvVJZ"  1,  3 i p (? 

HAIRDRESSERS’  ENGLISH. 

The  fashionable  English  woman  now 
wears  at  the  “dressiest  functions”  a 
/cachepeigne  which  must  be  of  cinnamon 
I color  to  harmonize  with  the  coiffure.  A 
! London  journal,  noting  the  important 
fact,  as  disclosed  at  the  Ascot  races, 
gives  further  information  about  the 
"cashpain”  in  a .sentence  that  Mrs. 
Gore,  whose  heroines  always  used  a 


fourchette”  instead  of  a fork  woul  ■ 
have  envied;  “It  mingles  well  with 
I little  chi  chi  curls,  which  posticheurs 
Kell  to  fill  the  hiatus  back  of  the  hat  be- 
neath the  cachepeigne.”  “Chi  chi  curls” 
~ Posticheurs”— "hiatus  hack  of  the 
hat  . Why  is  there  no  reference  to 
tou-tou  ? And  could  all  this  be  put 
into  Esperanto? 

/ SELF-BORED. 

The  story  is  now  told  of  a Maine 
man  who,  tried  for  rfiurder  forty 
years  ago  and  acquitted,  went  to  fal- 
ifornia  and  lived  under  another 
name,  happy  as  the  keeper  of  a toll 
bridge  and,  therefore,  as  a student  of 
human  nature.  A man  may  have  led  I 
a blameless  life  from  his  youth  up;  ' 
he  may  have  land  and  beeves,  and 
yet  have  at  times  an  almost  irresisti- 
ble longing  to  go  to  some  town  or  vil- 
lage where  he  is  wholly  unknown, 
to  be  called  by  a name  that  is  not  his, 
to  have  fresh  thoughts  and  to  see 
new  faces.  Ttyere  is  much  human 
nature  in  Prank  Stockton’s  story  of 
Mr.  Tolman.  The  butler  who  gave 
warning  after  a service  of  twenty-five 
years  because  he  was  tired  of  the 
faces  of  the  family  would  have  been 
understood  by  Henri  Beyle,  who  said 
that  if  he  would  not  be  seasick  he 
should  go  to  America:  "I  should  wear 
a mask;  I should  change  my  name 
with  the  utmost  delight.  My  great- 
est pleasure  would  be  to  transform 
myself  into  a tall  blond  German  and 
then  walk  in  the  streets  of  Paris.” 

^ IN  A WALL. 

A shoemaker  who  murdered  thirty 
women  in  an  Algerian  town  was  placed 
in  a hole  in  a wall  and  the  hole  was 
then  filled.  The  crowd  was  invited  to 
see  the  show.  The  shoemaker  was  at 
first  condemned  to  crucifixion,  but  there 
were  protests  against  that  method  of 
execution.  It  is  a wonder  that  there  was 
no  suggestion  of  impalement,  which  was 
for  years  a favorite  oriental  punish- 
ment. From  crucifixion  to  burial  alive 
may  perhaps  be  reckoned  a step  in  civil- 
ization, and  from  this  burial  the  Alger- 
ians may  in  process  of  time  adopt  elec- 
trocution, a more  merciful  method  of 
execution,  it  is  said  in  Christian  lands. 
Burying  a live  man  in  a wall  has  served 
two  masters  of  the  short  story.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  which  is  the  more  grimly 
tragic  tale,  Balzac’s  "Grande  Breteche” 
or  Poe’s  “Cask  of  Amontillado.”  Both 
are  distinguished  by  terrible  irony.  Poe’s 
use  of  it  in  Montressor's  account  of  his 
vengeance  is  continual.  Balzac  reserves 
it  for  the  end,  when  the  husband  re- 
minds his  wife  that  she  had  sworn  on 
the  crucifix  there  was  no  one  in  hiding,  i 

X AUTHORS  AT  WORK. 

Again  we  are  informed  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  authors  write  immortal 
works — that  is,  quick  sellers.  Mr.  Rex 
Beach,  for  example,  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  dashing  off  his  strong  books  for 
strong  men  in  a railway  car.  It  makes 
no  difference  to  him  whether  it  he  a 
drawing  room,  smoking,  sleeping  or  just 
plain  ordinary — as  long  as  he  has  pad 
and  pencil.  We  see  him  now  sketching 
a thrilling  scene  on  the  back  of  a bill  ; 
of  fare  with  one  hand  while  the  other 
| conveys  canned  beans  to  his  mouth. 

Thus  are  outgo  and  income  adroitly  bal-  j 
aneed.  Mr.  Beach  "likes  composing  on  \ 
the  train,  as  the  noise  and  hurry  of  car  ; 
j wheels  tend  to  promote  mental  aetiv-  | 
ity.”  He  works  and  the  wheels  go  round,  j 
On  the  other  hand,  the  illustrious  ( 
Lombroso  follows  the  sun  as  he  works,  I 
and  moves  with  his  books,  pamphlets, 
(charts,  newspapers,  ink  and  pen  from  j 
one  room  to  another,  from  his  library  to  ] 
the  dining  room  to  the  nursery,  to  his 
I wife’s  sewing  table,  and  so  on,  with  the 
sun.  He  has  made  so  many  studies  in 
I prison  that  he  craves  light.  Of  the  two 
Mr.  Beach  seems  to  be  the  more  restful 
person. 

J Rw.  Ly  L 

Edvard  Grieg  went  again  to  London  , 
last  month  and  lie  playe  : the  piano  and! 
he  conducted  and  he  listened  to  his 
own  compositions,  a pH  isure  that  was  1 
seldom  Schubert’s  or  Cesar  Franck's.  I 
The  London  critics  spoke  of  him  and  ! 
his  deeds  with  respect,  for  did  not  ( 
Cambridge  University  give,  him  in  ’94  ! 
the  degree  of  “doctor  of  music”?  He.  : 
therefore,  must  be  worthy  of  the  ut-  I 
most  consideration. 

Mr.  Blackburn  has  the-  fond  belief 
. hat  t;’we  is  probably  no  pianq  player 


AND  WHAT  CRITICS  SAID  OF  HIM 


in  the  suourDS  oi  nonoon  who  does  not 
delight  in  the  works  of  Grieg.  "Some- 
how or  other  Grieg  has  conquered  what 
may  be  called  the  domestic  public.” 

Is  Grieg's  music  distinctively  subur- 
ban? Does  it  delight  those  whom  Syd- 
ney.Smith  once  described  as  the  "pa- 
tent Christians  of  Clapham”?  Is  Grieg 
to  them  in  music  as  Marie  Corelli  in 
fiction  and  Frith  in  art?  "Willy"  once 
chare  terized  Charles  Marie  Widor,  or- 
ganist and  composer,  as  the  Gabriel 
Fauro  of  the  poor.  Is  Grieg  the  Schu- 
mann of  the  London  suburbs?  is  his 
music  driving  out  Mendelssohn's  “Songs 
Without  Words,"  the  celebrated  noc- 
turne by  Doehler.  and  the  more  brill- 
iant pieces  of  Wollenhaupt? 

It  would  seem  so.  Mr.  Blackburn  ad- 
mits that  Grieg  does  not  appeal  possi- 
bly to  large  audiences;  "in  fact,  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  though  his  art  is,  he 
does  not  appeal  to  great  concert 
rooms.”  Why  should  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful music  appeal  to  great  concert 
rooms?  “He  has  made  it  his  rule  (avid 
he  has  made  his  art  subject  to  that 
rule)  to  live  among  the  quieter  places 
of  life,  and  yet  to  do  his  work  excel- 
lently in  what  may  be  called  the  min- 
iature manner.” 

Mr.  Ernest  Newman  argues  that  long 
sustained  flights  have  been  impossible 
for  Grieg  by  reason  of  his  physique. 
"You  must  have  the  muscular  strength 
and  persistent  nervous  energy  of  Wag- 
ner to  write  great  symphonies  or  great 
operas,  or.  indeed,  any  work  to  which 
the  epithet  ‘great’  can  be  applied  with 
strict  accuracy."  Again:  “Nature  ap- 

parently meant  him  (Grieg)  to  be  a 
Scandinavian  giant  and  hero,  and  then 
she  changed  her  mind  to  Grieg's  per- 
petual discomfort,  physical  and  estheti- 
oal.  Take  the  face  and  head  alone,  and 
there  is  something  leonine  in  them, 
especially  when  the  man  is  sitting;  but 
when  he  stands  up  among  other  men. 
and  you  see  how  small  and  frail  his 
body  is.  the  contradiction  gives  you  the 
key  to  Grieg  and  his  music." 

Note  also  the  remark  of  “Lancelot” 
in  the  Referee;  "Dr.  Grieg  is  now  63” 
— he  was  born  June  15,  1S43 — “and, 
never  robust,  he  seems  to  have  lost  in 
measurable  degree  that  strength  he  had 
as  a pianist.  He  sat  at  the  instrument 
with  • raised  shoulders  and  stiffened 
arms,  and  a general  lack  of  freedom  of 
movement  curiously  in  contrast  with 
modern  methods;  but  although  cli- 
maxes were  suggested  rather  than 
achieved,  the  composer  brought  out  the 
individuality  of  his  music  very  clear- 
ly.” 

Formidable  Works. 


..  It  is  true  that  Grieg  has  been  more 
or  Jess'  of  an  invalid  for  many  yfears. 
It  is  said  that  he  has  only  one  lung. 
The  old  story  might  be  told  with  him 
as  the  hero.  A man  whispers  in  a 
mouse-still  voice;  "My  left  lung  is  all 
gone,”  and  before  the  sympathy- of 
the  hearer  is  fully  awakeh  ed^Tbif 
pounds  his  chest  on  the  other  sidh  JiiJ 
roars  out  defiantly;  “But  my  rigl-ft!" 

Mr.  Newman  is  one  of  the  ablest 


men  who  now  as  writers  are  interest- 


ed in  music,  problems  of  music  and 
musical  life.  We  are  the  more  sur-  I 


prised  at  being  obliged  to  suspect  him 
of  worshipping  the  spirit  of  Jumbo- 
Ism.  to  use  a favorite  term  of  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Finck.  A work  of  art  must 
have  bulk,  it  seems,  if  it  is  to  be  reck- 
oned as  great.  Grieg  has  not  written 
a symphony  or  an  opera.  He  has  only 
"filled  some  of  the  shorter  musical 
forms  with  an  extremely  beautiful 
poetry  of  his  own." 

The  symphony  must  be  a greater 
work  than  a symphonic  poem,  for  it 
Is  longer,  broader,  and,  it  might  also 
be  said,  often  thicker.  An  opera  must 
be  greater  than  a perfect  song  of 
llatning  passion  or  subtle  suggestion. 
A long-winded  and  orthodox  sonata 
must  be  a greater  work  of  art  than  a 
prelude,  nocturne  or  scherzo  by  Cho- 
pin. And  in  like  manner  Dr.  John 
Armstrong's  “Art  of  Preserving 
Health”  should  necessarily  surpass 
Tennyson's  "Ulysses”;  Dr.  Mark  Aken- 
side’s  “Pleasures  of  Imagination” 
should  outlive  Collins'  “Ode  to  Even- 
ing." and  Wilkie's  "Epigoniad"  will 
be  remembered  when  Poe's  “City  in 
the  Sea"  or  "Helen”  is  forgotten. 

Mr.  Newman  surely  has  read  and  di- 
gested. the  essay  in  which  Poe  re- 
volted against  the  long  accepted  the- 
ory that  an  epic  poem  is  necessarily  a 
grent  work  because  it  Is  long,  because 
it  is  epic.  There  are  pedants  today 
who,  if  a composer's  name  is  men- 
tioned. tap  the  forehead  with  a wise 
finger  and  say:  "Rut  he  has  not  writ- 

ten a string  quartet.  He  is  not  fully 
master  of  the  sonata  form.”  They 
— ive  "Verdi  credit  for  the  attempt  at 
least,  and  they  admit  that  Debussy 
worked  in  this  field,  although  they 
are  indescribably  pained  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  worked.  Well.  Grieg 
has  his  string  quartet,  three  violin  so- 
natas, a ’cello  sonata,  a piano  con- 
certo". a violin  concerto.  His  health 
allowed  him  to  write  these  works. 
“But  he  has  written  no  symphony!" 
True.  We  remember  in  student  days 
ybung  Germon  composers  at  Berlin. 
Munich  and  Stuttgart  who  had  two  or 
three  symphonies  apiece  in  their  port- 
folios. and  some  of  these  symphonies 
even  had  a motto  for  each  movement. 
The  first  of  these  works,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  was  as  a rule  becoming- 
ly dedicated  “in  deepest  respect”  to  the 
teacher  of  counterpoint  and  composi- 
tion What  itas  become  of  these  mas- 
ferbieres?  What  has  become  of  the 
composers?  One  is  conducting  oper- 
ettas.' some  are  organists  in  small 
towns;  one  arranges  music  for  mili- 
tary bands:  another  teaches  the  piano 
a!  *50  or  76  cents  a lesson.  But  they 
ar>  all  men  of  symphonies,  and  Grieg 
Is  not  thus  known  in  concert  halls. 


Pianist  and  Conductor.  ' 1 

„ , , . . . ....  . work  most  emphasized,  but  Miss  stoett- 

Let.us  go  back  to  the  consideration  of  marr  infused  an  impassioned  warmth 
Grieg  as  pianist  and  conductor  in  Lon-  into  the  music  more  suggestive  of  the 
don.  “Lancelot"  has  told  us  how  the  sunny  south  than  the  icy  north.  The 

. .first  movement  in  particular  was  given 

Chopin  of  the  north  — Chopin  was  ► with  a'dratnatic  intensity  of  expression 

therefore  the  “Grieg  of  Poland  and  which  greatly  deepened  the  significance 
Paris"— sat  and  looked  when  he  played  ' the  music.  So,  too,  was  tiie  finale, 
. . , ,,  , ......  " . : and,  remembering  Griegs  own  render- 

his  cello  sonata  with  the  dry  Prof.  | jng,  tjle  pjanf,  part,  I could  not  help 
Becker  and  a violin  sonata  with  Mr.  wondering  at  first  whether  the  pianist 
Johannes  Wolff.  “Lancelot"  also  wrote  i was  conducting  the  conductor  or  the 
of  the  pianist:  “The  rhythm  was  al- ] conductor  conducting  the  pianist:  but, 

ways  made  prominent,  accented  notes  noting  carefully  the  strong  accentuation 
struck  with  almost  spiteful  attack,  and  Dr.  Griggs, exacted  from  the  Queen's 
discords  were  delivered  with  a vehe-  Hall  orchestra,  I am  inclined  to  think 
jnenee  that  seemed  to  challenge  contra-  : that  Miss  Stockman  's  reading  fulfils 
diction.  These  were  the  mannerisms  of  the  intention  of  the  .composer." 

Grieg's  playing,  and  after  a time  they  One  word  more  about  Grieg's  conduct- 
became  a little  monotonous,  but  in  mu-  ing,  and  we  quote  again  from  the  Daily 
sic  of  tranquil  and  poetic  character  the  i News:  "Judging  by  the  way  Grieg  di- 

artist rose  above  the  man,  and  such  I rects  his  own  compositions,  he  must  be 
strains  were  given  with  a fascinating  I rated  a wonderfully  gifted  conductor, 
dreaminess  and  a significance  that  The  balance  of  tone  obtained  is  perfect 
stirred  the  imagination  of  the  listener."  and  the  fxpression  that  of  a great  mu- 
Grieg.  in  the  course  of  this  visit,  did  sical  personality.  There  was  no  fuss  in 
not  play  the  piano  part  of  his  concerto  his  method,  qf  conducting,  but  he  made 
in  A minor,  but  he  conducted  the  per-  the  men  play  as  I.  for  one,  have  cer- 
fnrmance  of  it.  and  the  pianist  was  Miss  tainly  never  hear/3  them  play.’’ 

Composers  and  Batons. 

Grieg  impressed  these  Londoners  by 
lady  in  whose  career  our  Queen  takes  a his  insistence  on  rhythm,  accentuation 
special  interest.”  etc.  Miss  Stockmarr  . t>rrlnha„i_  of  ri|t<onrds  He  also 

is  a Dane,  and,  inasmuch  as  she  en-  ar>cl  emphasis  ot  discord.,  tie  at.o, 

trances  the  Queen,  we  can  hear  her  strange  to  say,  wished  qn  emotional 
even  at  this  distance  and  after  the  fir-  , performance  of  his  music., 
ing  and  the  explosions  are  all  over.  I were  delivered 

Perhaps  our  suspicion  is  unfounded.  b Discords  were  delivered 

"The  reading  of  the  work,"  wrote  “J. 

H.  G.  B."  in  the  London  News,  “par- 
ticularly of  the  first  movement,  was 
greatlv  at  variance  with  what  one  is  . 

.used  to.  but  as  Grieg  himself  conduct- ' or  hurry  over  them  in  an  apologetic 
cd.  we  may  take  it  to  be  correct.  Grieg  ; manner? 

' Our  friend  “Lancelot”  remarks  that 
the  originality”  of  Grieg's  harmonies 
In  other  words,  was  “far  more  startling  30  years  ago 


Johanne  Stockmarr.  Journals  alluded 
to  her  as  “the  lady  in  whose  playing  | 
the'  Queen  takes  great  delight,”  "the  1 


with  a 

vehemence  that  seemed  to  challenge 
contradiction.”  Would  the  critics 
have  had  him  smother  these  discords, 


wants  the  movement  to  go,  in  parts, 
more  slowly  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
here:  and  there  should  be  infinitely 

more  expression.”  __  ___ 

pianists  before  Miss  Stockmarr  had  not  ...  nnw  ..  he^indoltres  him- 

piayed  the  work  with  much  expression.  than  11  1S  now'  <incl  ne  lnaulges  " 


nan  xney  ail  failed  to  find  material  for 
expression  in  the  music?  “J.  H.  G.  B." 
tis  here  a little  vague,  but  he  has  a tine 
ear,  for  he  tells  us  that  the  music  to 
:“Bergliot.”  a poem  by  Bjornson,  which 
was  recited  by  Miss  Tita.  Brand,  the 
daughter  of  Mme.  Marie  Broma.  “is  so 
arranged  as  not  to  produce  cacophony." 

"Lancelot"  also  gives  an  idea  of 
Grieg's  views  concerning  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  eoncerto.  “Hitherto  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  bear  the 
lyrical  and  -.romantic  elements  in  this 


self  in  reminiscences.  "When  his 
piano  music  first  became  popular  in 
England.  I remember  playing  one  of 
his  pieces  to  a blind  musician,  who, 
when  I had  finished,  asked  me  to  play 
it  again.  After  listening  attentively 
a second  time,  he  said:  'I  thought 

you  were  playing  wrong  notes,  but  as 
you  repeated  them  I suppose  they  are 
correct.'  " Others  have  defended  the 
harmonies  by  exclaiming,  “How  na- 
tional!" although  they  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  Norwegian  folk  music 


except  as  it  has  been  employed  by’ 
Grieg.  They  were  not  even  £5  trip- 
pers in  the  kingdom  of  music. 

But  the  very  iteration  of  a discord 
or  the  force  with  which  it  is  brought 
out  is  often  absolutely  necessary  to 
its  significance,  its  existence.  Old 
Haupt  used  to  say  to  his  organ  pupils 
when  they  were  playing  Bach’s  dra- 
matic toccata  in  D minor:  "Give  those 
those  discords  more  time.  The  more 
striking  they  arc  harmonically,  the 
more  clearly  they  should  be  presented 
in  all  their  aggressiveness  as  though 
you  were  calling  the  hearer's  atten- 
tion and  summoning  his  admiration." 
Guilmant  of  Paris  makes  the  same 
point  in  performance  and  instruction. 
But  why  dwell  on  a subject  that  is 
familiar  to  all  virtuosos,  conductors, 
musicians,  students,  who  have  con- 
sidered seriously  their  art. 

Grieg  as  conductor,  according  to  the 
Londoners,  revealed  his  intentions  and 
wishes  as  a composer.  ' If  he  did  all 
this,  he  was  lucky.  Too  many  com- 
posers kill  their  favorite  children  with  a 
stick. 

How  many  composers  have  been  great 
conductors  even  of  their  own  works? 
Beethoven,  we  are  told,  was  inefficient,  i 
and  on  account  of  his  deafness  and  con- 
sequent anxiety  to  make  the  musicians 
understand  what  he  himself  could  not 
hear,  he  was  often  grotesque.  Schubert 
had  no  opportunity  of  conducting  his 
greatest  orchestral  works.  Schumann 
did  not  shine  with  a baton,  and  Men- 
delssohn, from  all  we  can  learn,  even  If 
we  discount  Wagner’s  well  known  re- 
marks, took  everything  at  a cheerful 
tempo.  let  the  orchestra  go  ahead  as 
long  as  the  right  notes  were  played,  and 
behaved  in  his  .customary  superior 
and  genteel  manner.  Modeste  Tschai- 
kowsky  tells  us  that  his  brother  Peter, 
timid,  easily  discouraged,  often  worked 
serious  injury  to  his  compositions  by 
conducting  them.  Brahms  was  tickled 
to  death  by  the  sound  of  his  music;  he 
took  a cheerful  view  of  it  and  heat  time 
amiably.  Was  Berlioz  distinguished  as 
a conductor  except  of  his  own  works? 
There  are  contradictory  witnesses.  Wag- 
ner conducted  the  tnird  act  of  “Parsi- 
fal" at  a performance  in  18S2,  and  we 
remember  Levi  and  members  of  the  or- 
chestra wondering  at  his  tempi,  which 
were  not  at  all  the  tempi  recommended 
by  him  in  rehearsal.  We  saw  Gounod  j 
conduct  a performance  of  his  "Mors  et 
Vita"  in  Paris.  He  did  not  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  published  indi- 
cations of  time  and  dynamic  gradations. 
He  took  nearly  all  the  movements  much 


faster,  and  he.  was  not  fussy  About  a lrllf  t poetry  defies  analysis.  You  can 
piano  ora  pianissimo.  Verdi,  according  no  more  explain  t lie  subtle  charm,  the 
to  all  reports,  was  a remarkable  con-  strange  fascination,  of  'A  .Swan"  or  of 
doctor  of  ills  own  operas  and  the  "Re-  Jjie  y,aJ*ce  and  death  music  in  "Peer 
quiem.”  Mr.  Gericke  heard  _the  per-  bynl  tnai 


lan  you  can  inform  a class  con- 


formances of  “Aida”  and  the  "Requiem1 
led  by  Verdi  in  Vienna,  and  he  told  us 
that  he  had  not  believed  any  man  could 
have  such  control  over  an  orchestra  or 
bring  out  such  wonderful  effects. 

When  a composer  conducts  he  is  in- 
toxicated ■ by  the  sound  of  his  own  mu- 
sic; or  ho  is  too  anxious;  or  he  is  afraid 
that  the  audience  may  not  approve— but 
(this  is  rare.  The1  composer  lias  seldom 
l had  thorough  training  and  much  expe- 
rience as  a conductor.  He  is  seldom  a 
conductor  by  trade.  Richard  Strauss  it 
should  be  remembered,  had  a thorough 
drill  under  von  Buelow.  He  was  a pro- 
fessional conductor  before  he  composed 
his  tone  poems,  and  he  composed  them 
while  he  was  actively  engaged  as  a 
leader. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  easily  granted 
that  a composer  may  in  good  faith  con- 
duct his  own  symphony  or  concerto  in 
one  way  on  Monday  and  in  a different 
on  Thursday.  He,  too,  has  moods, 
and  if  he  be  cool-headed,  he  may -delib- 
erately wisli  to  make  experiments. 

A.  composer  is  seldom  satisfied  with  a 
performance  of  his  work  led  by  another 
unless  the  audience  gives  hearty  and 
unmistakable  approval.  If  there  is  little 
applause,  if  the  work  falls  flat,  the  con- 
ductor is,  then,  an  ignoramus.  “I  made 
a l^a*  mistake  n°t  conducting  it  my- 
self. But  if  he  had  conducted  it,  in 
j nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  orchestra 
II  would  have  carried  through  the  work  to 
the  end  without  attention  to  the  com- 
poser-conductor's wild  gestures  or  in 
spite  of  them. 

And  In  like  manner  when  a virtuoso 
plays  a concerto  for  piano  or  violin  the 
latitude  of  the  audience  at  the  end  de- 
termmes  too  often  the  composer’s  appre- 
ciation of  tlje  performance. . 

Grieg's  Individuality. 

Grieg  has  his  enthusiastic  admirers, 
is  dispassionate  critics,  his  artistic 
lemies,  for  after  all  he,  too,  is  mor- 
d.  Some  rank  him  among  the  great 
tasters  on  account  of  his  pronounced 
idiyiduality  and  his  “true  Norwegian 
Mrit.  Some  admit  cheerfully  that  he 
as  composed  pretty  things  and  much 
lat  is  tiresome.  Others  heartily  abom- 
•ate  nearly  everything  that  he  has 
ntten.  There  are  not  a few  who 
ould  be  satisfied  with  Lancelot’s  sum- 
ung  up:  "The  artistic  lesson  of  Dr 
[rieg’s  visit  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
roper  reading  of  his  music  is  a com- 
ination  of  homely  naivete  .and  gayety 
trong  accentuation,  and  in  tranquii 
assages  a.  suggestion  of  cold  mysticism 
effective  of  nature’s  long  sleeps  in  the 
md  of  the  fiords  and  pine  forests  and 
now-capped  mountains.” 

In  this  country  Grieg  is  chieflv  known 
iy  a few  songs,  fewer  piano  pieces,  the 
string  quartet  and  violin  sonatas  and 
he  music  to  “Peer  Gynt."  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  to  the  great  mass  of  con- 
rertgoers  he  is  best  known  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  song  "I  Love  You”  and  the 
irst  "Peer  Gynt"  suite.  The  composi- 
lon  out  of  all  his  works  that  arouses 
the  most  hearty  and  spontaneous  ap- 
plause is  the  finale  of  the  “Peer  Gynt” 
suite,  which  may  be  effective  in  its 
proper  place  when  the  drama  is  per- 
formed, but  in  the  concert  hall  is  simply 
rowdy  music,  and  not  for  one  moment 
to  be  put  on  the  same  level  with  the 
dirge  or  the  dance  in  the  same  suite.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  London 
Standard  characterizes  Grieg’s  beauti- 
ful song,  "A  Swan,"  as  "somewhat  im- 
pressionistic,” and.  therefore,  no  doubt, 
a dangerous  model  for  the  young. 

If  Grieg’s  only  musical  characteristic  | 
were  a pronounced  national  spirit,  his 
music  would  have  merely  local  interest, 
except  to  the  student  of  folk  music  and 
the  lover  of  only  that  which  is  exotic. 

JTrieg  is  Norwegian,  and  Norway  is 
known  as  a land  of  fiords,  pines,  moun- 
tains, the  midnight  sun.  and  also  much 
.ish.  Grieg’s  music,  therefore,  it  is 
irgued  by  some,  must  be  interesting  be- 
cause it  was  inspired  by  Norway 
_ scenery  and  atmosphere  and  life,  and 
because  it  suggests  them  to  the  hearer. 

It  may  suggest  these  things  to  the 
hearer  who  is  informed  that  it  does,  to 
the  hearer  who  wishes  to  believe  it  and 
has  faith.  To  the  Norwegian  the  dis- 
tinctively national  spirit  makes,  of 
course,  a stronger  appeal. 

No  music  that  it  distinctively,  arro- 
gantly and  solely  national  will  be  uni- 
versally effective  for  any  length  of 
time.  Its  rhythm  may  be  piquant,  its 
melody  may  surprise,  its  harmonic  color 
may  fascinate,  but  it  will  enjoy  only  a 
passing  favor  in  foreign  lands,  it  will 
make  no  deep  impression;  it  will  not 
sink  into  the  heart  of  man  and  there 
abide.  Grieg’s  best  music,  however, 
does  not  depend  on  local  color  or  na- 
tional color.  The  man  himself  is  not  a 
chauvinist,  and  he  has  composed  for 
the  world  as  well  as  for  Norway.  Thus 
he  has  found  salvation. 

His  glass  is  a very  small  one,  hut,  as 
De  Musset  said  of  himself,  he  drinks  out 
of  his  own  glass.  To  call  him  "the 
Chopin  of  the  north”  is  to  ignore  the 
value  of  words  and  to  underrate  Chopin, 
the  composer  above  all  others  for  the 
piano.  It  would  be  folly  to  rank  Grieg 
as  a composer  of  piano  pieces  with 
Schumann.  A composer  too  much  neg- 
lected in  these  days— we  refer  to  Stephen 
Heller— has  written  short  pieces,  as  “In 
the  Manner  of  Teniers,”  "A  Pen 
Sketch"  and  pages  of  “Sleepless 
Nights,”  that  show  finer  imagination, 
more  subtle  poetry  and  surer  workman- 
ship than  are  . revealed  in  the  majority 
of  the  short  piano  pieces  of  Grieg.  In- 
deed, in  the  matter  of  workmanship,  the 
Grieg  of  the  larger  works  is  often  sadly 
deficient. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  songs  by 
Grieg,  a few  piano  pieces,  pages  of  the 
piano  concerto  and  of  the  "Peer  Gynt” 
suite  which  have  a singular  beauty; 
.they,  haunt  tha  mind  and  move , the 

hea.rt.  "Discovery”  is  a strikingly  dra- 
matic cantata  in  short  form,  and  there 
are  impressive  moments  in  "Olaf  Tryg- 
The  piano  concerto  must  be 
ranked  among  the  great  works  of  the 
i,,„  ’*  there  is  much  in  the  string 
quartet  that  will  long  preserve  the  name 
ot  the  composer.  The  saving  salt  in  this 
music  is  the  marked  individuality  of 
trrleg  s thought  and  expression  as  a 
I poet  working  with  sounds  His  poetical 
' quality  is  not  easily  analyzed,  and  the 


ce ruing  the  elements  of  beauty  in  Yer- 
laine’s  "Clair  de  lune,”  or  in  the  song 
heard  by  Mariana. 

Tlie  best  music  of  Grieg  is  distin- 
guished by  rhythm,  melodic  originality 
and  a peculiarly  pure  imagination.  The 
rhythm  is  not  tortured;  the  melody  is 
spontaneous  and  flowing,  not  forced,  not 
twisted  and  distorted  in  the  effort,  to 
escape  conventionality;  the  color  is  not 
alone  for  a locality  or  a parish.  The 
most  violent  enemies  of  the  generous- 
minded  composer  are  those  who  insist 
on  putting  him  on  the  pedestal  of  na- 
tionality. 

A Last  Word. 

Local  color!  The  discriminative  and 
j reasonirtg  student  of  music  is  often 
tempted  to  class  local  color,  as  Johannes 
Weber  insisted,  among  “musical  illu- 
sions.’’ Local  color  is  local  color  to  you 
and  to  Jones  when  you  and  Jones  are 
assured  that  the  precise  color  fits  the 
named  locality. 

The  Herald  lias  received  from  “E.  G. 
N.”  the  following  verses  that  may  justly 
be  said  to  have  local  color  in  Boston. 
We  recommend  them  to  our  young  com- 
posers who  believe  that  "a  school  of 
American  music”  must  be  founded  on 
"folk  songs”  of  negroes.  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  creoles  or  Mexicans  that  go 
across  the  border.  The  music  may  have 
a Dvorakian  character,  or  it  may  re- 
mind one  of  a southern  camp  meeting. 

IJL  MISS  HONEY. 

It  pears  so  pow’ful  curious, 

Where-ever  I has  to  go; 

En  it  makes  me  so  furious. 

The  men  they  rubber  so. 

Aint  givine  to  (lances  any- more, 

En  1 could  dance  all-night; 

The  moment  I gits  fru  de  door, 

The  men  commence  to  fight. 

I das’nt  even  go  to  church, 

I’se  shamed  as  I kin  be; 

Dem  ornery  deacons  in  de  porch 
They  rolls  their  eyes  at  me. 

CHORUS: 

. They  rubbers  me  from  top  to  toe, 

Their  eyes'  bug-out  en  gleam ; 

I hears  dem  murmur  soft  en  low, 

"Dat  gal  must  be  a dream.” 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Miss  Harriet  M.  Belinne,  Miss  Cecile 
Talma  and  Miss  Adele  d’ Albert.  Miss 
Behnne  was  assisted  at  the  beginning 
of  her  career  by  the  late  William  Stein- 
way. She  made  her  debut  at  Breslau 
and  was  engaged  last  season  as  chief 
contralto  at  the  new  Opera  Comique  at  I 
Berlin.  Miss  Talma,  the  daughter  of  ' 
Dr.  Henry  J.  Garrigue  of  New  York,  [ 
was  a leading  member  of  the  Carl  Rosa 
opera  company  in  1903-04.  She  returned 
to  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1904  and  was 
one  of  the  flower  maidens  in  Mr.  Con- 
ried’s  production  of  "Parsifal.”  Miss 
d’ Albert  is  a young  Italian  singer.  Born 
at  Rome,  she  made  her  debut  about  a 
year  ago,  and  after  singing  at  Naples 
and  other  citites,  won  praise  last  season 
at  Milan  by  her  impersonation  of  Anna 
di  Rehberg  in  Catalani’s  “Loreley.” 

Mr.  Henry  Hadley  conducted  a concert 
of  the  Kaim  orchestra  of  Munich  at 
Mannheim,  on  June  e.  The  programme 
was  made  up  of  pieces  by  Liszt,  Wagner 
and  Richard  Strauss.  Mr.  Hadley's  new 
symphonic  poem,  "Salome”  (after  Oscar 
Wilde’s  tragedy)  will  he  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  Mannheim  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Isaac  de  Camondo,  the  composer 
of  "The  Clown,”  which  was  recently 
discussed  at  length  in  The  Herald,  j 
staged  the  opera  at  his  own  expense, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced with  “enormously  fine  stage  ef- 
fects, and  with  a completeness  of  ar- 
rangement that  might  defy  the  most  j 
money-grubbing  orchestra  manage- 
ment.’’ Only  three  performances  were 
given. 

Mme.  Melba  sang  last  month  at  Covent’ 
Garden  in  "La  Boheme."  According  to 
the  Referee,  "she  dressed  the  consump- 
tive heroine  in  what  a man  would  de- 
scribe as  bad  pink,  until  the  last  act, 
when  Mimi  appeared  in  a satin  tea 
gown — which  struck  me  as  peculiar,  con- 
sidering the  social  status  of  the  char- 
acter, but  otherwise  it  was  the  same 
Mimi,  with  the  same  ways  and  the  - 
same  beautiful  voice,  perfect  in  quality 
through  its  entire  register,  and  ap- 
parently produced  with  effortless  ease.” 

Mr.  Blackburn  is  enthusiastic  over  a ' 
young  Hungarian  fiddler.  Joska  Szigeti, 
who  played  in  London  May  23.  "To  our 
mind  this  artist  plays  with  so  remark- 
able a technical  skill,  so  broad  an  intel- 
ligence, and  so  intimate  a feeling  for 
music  that,  although  naturally  the  pres- 
ent writer  did  not  hear  Joachim  in  his 
early  days,  we  should  be  inclined  to  de- 
scribe Szigeti.  judging  from  all  the  his- 
torical reports  which  have  been  pub- 
lished concerning  the  grand  old  master, 
as  a youthful  Joachim.  His  tone  is  ex- 
quisite, and,  though  one  need  not  go 
into  any  technical  details  as  to  his  man- 
ner of  holding  the  violin  or  of  his  meth- 
od of  fingering,  the  point  which  one  has 
to  deal  with  iS  simply  this:  What  is  the 
general  effect?  Men  who  wrangle  over 
detads.  very  often  miss  the  point  that 
the  object  of  playing  the  violin  or  any 
other  instrument  whatsoever  is  to  give 
artistic  pleasure,  and  also  to  prove  the 
art  of  the  player.  It  is  the  old  storv; 
when  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  old-fash- 
ioned generals  used  to  complain  that 
Napoleon  s army  was  marched  out  to 
work  during  the  time  of  winter  quarters 
they  foryot  that  Napoleon's  aim  was  to 
win  battles.  At  any  rate  it  would  sure- 
ly,”6 impossible  for  anybody  to  listen  to  j 
this  wonderful  young  artist,  whose  gifts 
practically  amount  to  genius,  not  to  ac-  1 
knowledge  his  amazing  capacity  for 


$2*  is  snntirnenial,  that  which  is 

difficult,  and  that  which  is  brilliant  in 
(he  domain  of  violin  work,” 

Mr.  Blackburn  says  of  Miss  Don- 
P been  singing  at  Covent 

Hat  den . The  golden  quality  of  her 
voice  persistently  reminded  ns  of  the 
voice  of  Melba.  It  is  evident  that  she 
has  modelled  her  methods  in  many  ways 
upon  the  methods  of  Melba.  She  has  a 
°f  extreme  purity.  She  has  a splen- 
did technique;  and  in  some  respects  es- 
pecially in  her  trills,  she  has  tin  l 
dazzling  characteristic  of  making  the 
most  impressive  crescendo  for  which 
Melba  herself  is  celebrated.  Of  course 
she  is  not  a Melba,  and  Mel  bn  was 
herself  in  art  when  first  she  sang® 
but  Mile.  Donalda  is  admirable  in  «ri 
respects,  and  just  precisely  in 
the  Melba  manner,  that  we  doubt  not 
that  time,  which  mellows  the  quality 
of  young  voices,  will  bring  her  ail 
enormously  brilliant  success;  she  has 
already  shown  tint  she  deserves  such  l 
a success.”  The  Herald  published  not 

a picture  of  Miss  Donalda,  a 
Canadian  soprano  whose  real  name  is 
Pauline  .Lights  tone.  She  made  her 

debut  at  Nice,  then  sang  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  was  engaged  for  three 

LT/Sfi?V£e,Monnaie-  Brussels,  it Ts 
said  that  Saleza,  the  tenor,  gave  her 
encouragement  and  provided  an  on- 

her  career/01"  h®r  at  the  beS‘niling  of 

THE  "POPS.” 

Six  more  "Fop"  concerts  and  Sym-  I 
phony  Hall  will  he  closed  for  the  sum-  i 
mer,  not  to  open  again  -until  Friday  I 
afternoon,  Oct.  12,  when  Dr.  Carl  Muck,  j 
the  new  conductor  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. will  make  his  debut  in  Boston 
lasi  week  of  the  “Pops"  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
season  Tomorrow  night  brings  the  10th 
annual  graduates'  night,”  and  for  this 
a limited  number  of  seats  in  the  balcon- 
ies. are  at  the  disposal  of  the  public. 
This  is  always  one  of  the  liveliest  nights 
of  the  year.  Tuesday  night  will  be  the 
ninth  Wagner  night."  Conductor 
Strube  has  designated  Wednesday  night 
as  soloists’  night.”  There  will  be  solos 
by  Mr.  Jacques  Hoffman,  violin-  Mr 
Brooke,  flute,  and  Mr.  Kioepfei  trum- 
pet Thursday  night  will  be  "request 
night,”  the  first  of  the  season,  and  all 
the  most  popular  pieces  will  he  plaved 
There  will  be  special  features  for  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  evenings.  The  pro- 
gramme for  tomorrow  night  (graduates’ 
night”)  will  be  as  follows: 

March.  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,”...  Sousa 

Selection.  "Prince  of  Pilsen” Luders 

Wal  tz,  ■ ’Espana’  ’. Waidteufel 

Selection.  "The  Earl  and  the  Girl”.  ..  Carvll 

March.  "Cruiser  Harvard" Strn'he 

Overture,  "Stradella” Flotow 

Waltz.  "Morning  Journal” Strauss 

Selection,  "Prince  Pro  Tem” Thompson 

American  J aatasv  . . Herbert 

v\altz  Jolly  Fellows” Vollstedt  I 

Fair  Harvard 

March,  “Up  tho  Street” !!!!.’!!!. Morse 

1 i (jot 

MANY-HUED. 

Kin*  Sisawath  of  Cambodia,  now 
visiting  in  France  with  fifty  beautiful 
women  expert  in  “strange  symbolic” 
dauces.  changes  the  color  of  his  native 
dress  to  suit  the  day  of  the  week,  as 
an  experienced  shaver  observes  rotation 
in  razors.  The  King  is  for  violet  on 
Tuesday,  deep  yellow  on  AVednesday,  a 
color  for  each  day,  but  on  Sunday,  we 
infer,  he  submits  himself  to  European 
conventionalism,  for  no  color  is  allotted 
to  that  day. 

It  is  said  that  he  superintended  the 
selection  of  his  symbolists  and  now  ob- 
serves them  with  a managerial  and 
benevolent  eye.  A lover  of  color,  what 
would  he  not  give  if  they  could  change 
hue  thrice  a day  with  a view  to  sur- 
prising .iridescence  in  the  dance ! There 
is  a baby,  little  Eli  Rami,  at  Des 
Moines,  who  is  pink  and  white  at  sun- 
rise ; at  the  stroke  of  noon  he  turns  to 
the  “dark  ginger  color  of  his  princely 
ancestors” — his  father  is  a Count 
Natho ; at  night  he  is  “alabaster  white.” 
Voltaire  commented  on  the  fact  that 
vampires  were  to  be  found  only  in 
Hungary.  Des  Moines,  we  regret  to  say, 
is  not  near  Boston.  If  there  could  be 
such  color  changes  at  will,  many  might 
be  pleased.  If  a wife  could  be  blonde  for 
twelve  hours  and  brunette  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  there  might  be  less  excuse 
fpr  the  fickleness  of  husbands. 

IN  COLORS. 

London  men,  the  journals  of  that  city 
tell  us,  are  now  indulging  themselves  in 
dress  of  flamboyant  colors.  Shirts  blaze; 
There  are  waistcoats  that  would  turn 
the  Hon.  Bath  House  John  green  with 
envy  and  compel  him  to  take  his  exer- 
cise after  dark.  Cravats  send  forth 
blinding  rays  and  supply  heat  in  raw 
weather.  “A  gentleman  in  the  Bays- 
water  road”  was  observed  wearing 
white  flannel  trousers,  a violet  shirt,  a 
scarlet  cravat,  a bright  blue  jacket,  an 
omelette  and  mushroom  waistcoat,  yel- 
low boots  and  a black  plug  hat.  “He  was 
not  a Christy  minstrel,  but  a more  or 
less  ordinary  citizen.”  All  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  As  Sarah  Bernhardt  re- 
marked before  embarking,  there  is  not 
enough  individuality  in  dress.  Man 
should  no  longer  be  the  pnly  drab  and 


undistinguisnea  uiuie  in  me  animal  King- 
dom. 

There  is  a return  to  former  splendor, 
as  far  as  London  is  concerned.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  allude  to  the  famous  beaux 
and  dandies.  There  was  Mr.  Leander, 
as  described  by  Disraeli.  lie  wore  as  an 
ordinary  costume  for  an  informal  after- 
noon green  trousers  braided  with  a 
black  stripe,  a waistcoat  of  maroon  vel- 
vet, a black  satin  cravat,  with  a coral 
brooch,  a bright  blue  frock  coat,  frogged 
and  braided,  primrose  gloves  and  a new 
silk  hat.  And  lie  was  a person  of  rather 
quiet  taste,  for  his  watch  chain  was  of 
steel,  but  one  of  “refined  manufacture.” 
Was  Leander  a professional  swell?  Oh, 
no.  He  was  an  artist,  that  is  to  say,  a 
cook  ; but  what  a cook  ! 
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UNDUE  SENSITIVENESS. 

Some  one  said,  apropos  of  a recent 
revival  of  "The  Mikado,”  that  the 
libretto  is  a standing  insult  to  a 
friendly  and  powerful  government. 
The  Japan  of  Gilbert  exists  only  in 
the  geography  of  opera  bouffe.  The 
ethnologist  should  never  be  a stage 
manager.  Furthermore,  in  an  ideal 
society  all  purchasers  of  tickets  for 
a comic  opera  should  be  previously 
examined  as  to  their  sense  of  humor. 

Or  why  should  any  Englishman 
seeing  “Chaine  Anglaise”  at  the 
Vaudeville,  Paris,  be  vexed  at  the 
portrayal  of  English  life  and  charac- 
ter? Every  other  sentence  spoken  in 
the  dialogue  ends  in  “All  right.”  It 
is  not  good  form  in  England,  the 
playwrights  assure  Parisions,  for  you 
to  remove  your  hat  or  take  your  pipe 
out  of  your  mouth  when  you  are  in- 
troduced  to  a lady.  In  England  chut- 
' ney  is  scattered  freely  in  every  dish. 
A highly  respectable  middle  class 
Englishman  invites  an  adventuress 
to  his  happy  home  by  the  Thames 
and  endeavors  to  take  advantage  of 
her  by  assuring  her  that  she  is  be- 
yond any  help — all  this  is  so  thor- 
oughly middle  class  English.  But  the 
English  traveller  in  the  audience  at 
the  Vaudeville  is  amused  by  the  play, 
as,  no  doubt,  a Japanese  smiles  dur- 
ing a performance  of  "The  Mikaro.” 

OUR  NATIONAL  FAULTS. 

According  to  “Les  Envers  des  Etats- 
Unis,”  a batch  of  books  collected  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Charles,  the  worse  side  of 
American  civilization  is  seen  not  in  po- 
litical corruption,  not  in  the  mad  rush 
after  the  dollar,  but  in  "brutality  to 
the  weak,  as  shown  in  the  daily  and 
nightly  struggle  for  the  tramways,”  in 
drunkenness,  and  in  the  absence  of  true 
intellectual  culture.  The  brutality  and 
the  drunkenness  are,  he  insists,  the  first 
signs  of  degeneracy.  But  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  men  here,  as  in  England,  drink 
less  and  less?  We  do  not  refer,  of 
course,  to  dipsomaniacs,  but  to  the  av- 
i erage  sane  and  thinking  man  who  is 
I able  to  control  himself.  Some  years  ago 
in  certain  cities  of  this  country,  as  in 
| London,  the  sight  of  well  dressed  men 
| staggering  home  was  not  uncommon,  and 
in  the  seventies  New  Year’s  day  in  cities 
of  New  York  state  was  a day  of  general 
and  expected  alcoholic  excess.  The  ab- 
sence of  true  intellectual  culture  is  a 
subject  for  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
to  discuss  at  any  college  commencement. 
One  of  our  amiable  English  cousins 
lately  wrote : “In  spite  of  their  mag- 
nificent endowments  and  their  German 
professors,  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
many  American  universities  seems  some- 
times rather  ‘smattery,’  and  it  is  aston- 
ishing, when  one  considers  the  money 
spent  on  education,  how  little  really 
original  intellectual  work  they  have 
turned  out.” 

NATURE’S  IRONY. 

A poet  sang  in  a prosaic  line, 
nothing  in  nature  intimated  that  a 
great  map  was  dead.  Nature  does 
not  weep  with  mortals,  she  does  not 
dance  to  their  piping,  unless  her  Own 
mood  unconsciously  sympathizes 
with  that  of  Jones,  who  mourns  the 
death  of  his  only  son,  or  with  that  of 
Robinson,  who  has  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  the  street.  Sunday  is  fol- 
lowed by  a holiday.  There  is  a rush 
to  the  seashore  or  the  country.  The 
city  clerk  will  have  a glorious  outing. 
The  cottager,  whose  cottage  may  vie 
with  the  traditional  summer  palace 


' of  the  kings  of  Persia — they  had  a 
i palace  for  each  season  of  the  year — 
invites  guests  that  there  may  be  golf 
and  tennis  and  automobiling  and  all 
sorts  of  diversion  in  out-of-door  life. 
In  the  country  it  rains  steadily:  by 
the  sea  there  is  a drizzling  fog  with 
Intermittent  downpours.  There  is 
enforced  gayety  in  the  house  for  a 
dozen  hours,  and  after  that  sulking 
or  exaggerated  alcoholic  stimulation. 
Nature  was  not  in  holiday  mood. 
After  the  mortals  are  again  at  work 
she  shines  resplendent  and  riots  in 
her  joy.  For  man,  with  his  pleasures 
and  ambitions,  his  fancied  control  of 
her  forces  and  his  proudest,  heaven 
defying  achievements,  is  no  more  to 
her  than  the  grasshopper  just  escap- 
| ing  the  kitten,  or  the  bee,  voluble  and 
calling  attention  to  his  industry. 

RUM  AND  GENIUS. 

A play  actor  now  over  (JO  years  old, 
who  says  he  was  the  first  to  play 
successfully  the  part  of  Joe  Slade  in 
"Ten  Nights  in  a Bar-room,”  was 
sentenced  at  Denver  to  the  county 
jail.  He  was  sentenced  at  his  own 
request,  for  he  is  "almost  a wreck 
from  constant  indulgence  in  liquor.” 
When  he  played  the  part  of  a drunk- 
ard with  thrilling  effect  he  never 
drank.  As  soon  as  he  became  the 
real  thing  outside  the  theatre,  he 
was  not  realistic  on  the  stage. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  not  long  ago  in- 
quired editorially  into  the  effect  of 
alcohol  in  its  various  more  or  less 
pleasant  forms  and  opium  on  the 
brains  of  authors.  It  gave  a timid 
sanction  to  the  foolish  theory  that 
Poe,  Baudelaire,  Coleridge  and  others 
wrote  out  their  wildest  fancies  while 
they  were  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  or  a drug.  Poe  was  by  no 
means  a steady  drinker.  A glass  of 
wine  or  of  strong  liquor  took  away 
his  reason:  but  his  most  fantastical 
tales  wire  written  in  long  periods 
of  constant  sobriety.  Baudelaire  was 
a tremendous  poseur,  who  liked  to 
make  the  bourgeois  sit  up.  He  ex- 
perimented with  drugs,  his  life  was 
irregular;  but  the  disease  that  made 
him  imbecile  befoxe  his  death  was 
in  his  family.  Does  any  one  seriously 
maintain  that  either  Coleridge  or  De- 
Quincey  wrote  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  laudanum?  There  has 
been  much  nonsense  chattered  about 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffman  writing  in  wine 
cellars  of  Berlin,  but  what  Gautier 
said  about  him  is  of  general  applica- 
tion: “Neither  wine  nor  tobacco 

gives  one  genius.  A great  man  when 
he  is  drunk  staggers  as  any  other 
man,  and  the  fact  that  he  falls  into 
a gutter  should  not  raise  him  to 
the  clouds.  I do  not  believe  that  any 
one  ever  wrote  well  when  he  had  lost 
his  sense  and  reason,  and  I think  the 
wildest  and  most  passionate  pages 
have  been  written  with  a water  bot- 
tle at  the  elbow.” 
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THE  THRONE. 

So  the  Jukes  and  belted  Earls  and 
noble  dames  of  England  now  have  their 
own  literary  weekly,  the  Throne.  They 
write  for  it,  they  draw  for  it,  they  back 
it,  and  each  contributor  will  undoubt- 
edly read  his  or  her  own  article.  The 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  the  Princess  Louise, 
illustrates  her  essay',  and  we  are  at 
once  reminded  of  Mr.  George  Moore’s 
celebrated  description  of  the  artistic  en- 
deavors of  the  Royal  Family.  The  Duke 
of  Portland  is  prudent  in  authorship : 
he  does  not  theorize  or  speculate ; he 
writes  on  a subject  that  he  thoroughly 
understands  ; one  that  is  dear  to  the  whole 
aristocracy ; he  describes  a race  horse. 
The  theatre  article  is  not  a foolish  dis- 
cussion of  Greek  tragedy,  the  symbolism 
of  Maeterlinck,  the  disappearance  of  the 
soljloquy : it  deals  with  society  plays. 
Yet  let  no  one  pooh-pooh  a magazine  be- 
cause its  contributors  are  men  and 
women  of  title.  Dukes,  earls  and 
women  of  high  rank  can  write  ns  stu- 
pidly or  as  flippantly  as  any  untitled 
purveyor  to  a magazine.  There  have 
been  noblemen,  and  even  kings,  that 
have  written  nobly  and  memorably  of 
government,  art,  life  and  the  soul. 


IN  PARADE. 

The  old-time  circus  parade  should  not 
be  abandoned.  To  the  thoughtful  and 
the  experienced  it  is  the  best  part  of  the 
show.  What  greater  pleasure  can  there 
be  than  to  sit  on  a fence  or  lean  against 
a lamp-post  and  see  the  procession  go 
by?  There  are  the  wise  elephants  in 
their  ill-fitting,  baggy,  natural  trousers; 
the  dejected  clowns,  with  painted  grins, 
patiently  doing  their  part;  the  dashing 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  witch  the 
world  with  noble  horsemanship ; the 
lion  tamer  and  the  animals  that  pace 
up  and  down  restlessly,  remembering  the 
jungle,  without  looking  at  him  or  at  the 
crowd  ; the  counterfeit  presentments  of 
rulers,  statesmen  and  other  famous 
men ; the  wanderers  from  the  East  on 
camels  or  other  strange  beasts ; stat- 
uesque and  allegorical  groups,  drawn  by 
milk-white  or  piebald  steeds ; closed 
vans,  each  a mysterious  cabinet  with 
some  roaring,  bellowing,  shrieking  mon- 
ster within ; red  Indians,  cowboys, 
greasers.  They  all  pass  to  the  music  of 
a sheet-iron  band  and  a calliope.  The 
whole  world  is  a procession  and  the  cir- 
cus parade  is  its  epitome.  The  specta- 
tor, careless  of  duty,  forgetful  of  the 
hour  with  its  engagements,  cares,  tri- 
umphs.gapes  and  remembers  Mr.  George 
Meredith’s  definition  of  humanity : “A 
supreme  ironic  procession,  with  laugh- 
ter of  gods  in  the  background.” 

AT  COMPIEGNE. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  says  he  will  sail 
home  on  July  20.  This  will  give 
Pastor  Wagner,  who  finds  the  sim- 
plest life  in  the  houses  of  the  rich, 
opportunity  to  visit  him  as  he  prom- 
ised. "He’s  a lovely  man,  a sweet, 
good  man,  a beautiful  spirit,”  said 
Mr.  Rockefeller  a few  days  ago. 
Surely  after  such  a testimonial  to  his 
character.  Parson  Wagner  will  not 
disapoint  his  friend  in  oil.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  said  many'  memorable 
things  at  Compiegne.  He  denies  the 
statement  that  he  is  a billionaire. 
"A  billionaire  could  do  things  that  I 
cannot  do.  There  are  many  tempt- 
ings  things  to  be  done  in  New  York 
time  for  Pastor  Wagner  to  be  at 
or  in  Paris.”  True;  but  is  it  not  high 
the  chateau  to  turn  the  American’s 
mind  from  worldly  thoughts?  One 
trembles  to  think  what  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller might  do  if  he  was  alone  in 
Paris.  Parisian  life,  like  death  in 
the  poem,  loves  a shining  mark.  The 
mind  shudders  at  the  thought  of  a 
Rockefeller  going  wrong.  He  was 
reckless  on  the  Deutschland,  for  he 
gave  away  $500  in  tips,  whereas  in 
1900  he  did  not  spend  over  $100  in 
the  encouragement  of  petty  officers 
and  stewards  to  do  their  duty.  What 
might  he  not  do,  what  might  he  not 
spend  in  Paris?  He  is  comparatively 
safe  at  Compiegne,  but  what  a relief 
it  will  be  to  know  that  Pastor  Wag- 
ner is  with  him! 

A BLACK  DINNER. 

Mr.  Julius  Brown  of  Atalanta,  Ga., 
gave  a dinner  on  his  58th  birthday.  The 
tablecloth  was  of  black  velvet,  the  din- 
ner cards  were  black,  there  was  a skullj 
at  the  side  of  each  plate,  a huge  one  was! 
suspended  from  the  chandelier,  and  be- 
neath it  on  a black  pedestal  sat  a monk 
draped  in  black.  A candle  was  snuffed 
for  each  course. 

This  dinner  has  excited  comment,  and 
it  has  been  characterized  as  gruesome, 
but  Mr.  Brown  was  not  the  first  in  this 
peculiar  table  decoration  and  ceremony. 
The  fantastical  hero  in  Huysmans’  ro- 
tnafice,  “Au  Rebours,”  a study  of  a de- 
| generate,  rather  than  a romance,  gave 
a dinner  in  which  not  only  the  dining 
room  and  table  ornamentation  and 
equipage  were  all  in  black,  but  the  food 
itself  was  symbolical  of  death.  We  re- 
gret to  say  that  the  bill  of  fare  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Brown  has  not  been  pub- 
lished at  the  north,  but  a dinner  in  black 
much  less  elaborate  and  expensive  than 
that  described  by  Huysmans  could 
easily  be  ordered  : Caviare,  black  bean 
soup,  liver,  mushrooms,  imported  black 
sausage,  plum  pudding,  wedding  cake, 
coffee,  Greek  wines,  porter  and  strong 
Havanas.  The  waiters  should,  of  course, 
be  negroes.  Is  such  a dinner  symbolical? 
Yes,  it  is  death  itself. 


MR.  HARDY’S  GARDEN. 

A personal  habit  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  as  described  by  a reporter,  is 
now  revealed  to  us.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  eats  hard  boiled  eggs  for 
breakfast  or  whether  he  prefers  them 
soft  and  with  a bit  of  bacon.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  franker  in  self-revelation. 
But  the  reporter  peeped  over  the  garden 
nail  and  saw  Mr.  Hardy  walking  up 
and  down  at  a slow  pace,  meditating, 
slightly  bent,  and  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back.  The  eminent  novelist  does  not 
resemble  the  hero  of  Ponson  du  Terrail : 
“The  count  paced  up  and  down  the  gar- 
den, reading  the  newspaper,  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back.”  Nor,  like  the 
poet  Thomson,  does  Mr.  Hardy,  hands 
in  pockets,  nibble  the  sunny  sides  of 
peaches  on  a wall.  lie  keeps  his  hands 
behind  him.  Would  that  he  were  medi- 
tating a new  novel?  But  he  is  still  at 
work  on  an  interminable  drama,  and  the 
fate  of  Napoleon  is  more  to  him  than 
any  tragedy  of  Wessex  life.  What 
woman  at  the  imperial  court  is  to  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  Bath- 
sheba,  or  Eustacia,  or  the  poor  heroine 
in  “The  Woodlanders”?  The.  mayor  of 
Casterbridge  is  nearer  to  us  than  Lannes 
or  Ney,  and  Jude  is  a more  tragic  per- 
sonage than  the  Emperor  himself  even 
at  Waterloo  or  at  St.  Helena. 

THE  FATAL  RING. 

We  read  now  and  then  of  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  women  school- 
teachers who  lose  their  position  or 
keep  it  under  grave  suspicion,  and 
only  for  a time,  because  it  is  found 
out  that  they  have  been  married  or 
are  married.  Why  a married  woman 
or  a woman  that  has  been  married  is 
therefore  an  incompetent  teacher  or 
unfit  to  associate  with  children,  is  a 
question  for  others  to  decide. 

Not  long  ago  in  a village  in  York- 
shire, “a  female  pupil  teacher”  whose 
"indenture  of  service"  expires  June  30 
became  engaged  with  the  full  consent 
of  her  parents.  Subsequent  to  the 
engagement  and  while  she  was  at 
school,  she  wore  an  engagement  ring. 
The  head  mistress  ordered  her  to  re- 
move it.  The  girl  refused  to  do  It, 
and  for  this  breach  of  discipline  she 
was  reported  to  a committee.  The 
committee  suspended  her.  She  ap- 
pealed to  the  law.  Thus  she  is  in 
danger  of  losing  both  her  betrothed 
and  her  position,  for  the  latter  may 
not  be  renewed  and  if  the  former  be 
a bashful  person  or  a base  deceiver 
he  may  leave  her,  with  the  ring.  Thu 
inevitable  publicity  of  the  affair 
might  frighten  any  country  swain. 
The  committee,  it  is  said,  is  under 
the  Impression  that  a betrothed 
school  teacher  will  necessarily  soon 
be  a wife.  The  view  is  optimistic, 
but  disheartening  evidence  may  be 
brought  against  it.  And  why  should 
not  a betrothed  young  woman  be  able 
to  teach  the  young?  Is  not  her  be- 
trothal in  itself  an  object  lesson? 
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MEN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Lord  Lamington  is  the  author  of  a 
book  entitled  “In  the  Days  of  the 
Dandies.”  In  it  he  discourses  pleasantly 
about  the  years  and  the  men  of  his 
youth.  He  thinks  well  of  famous  dan- 
dies whom  he  knew.  Their  vanities 
were  "merely  the  ripple  on  the  surface 
of  superior  merit.”  Men  4 who  knew 
Brummel  assured  him  that  the  famous 
beau  was  the  possessor  of  infinite  tact, 
of  knowledge,  of  memory,  of  keenness 
of  perception;  thathewas  welcomed  in 
the  circle  of  the  most  intellectual  men 
of  the  time.  “To  be  a man  of  the  world 
was  to  be  a man  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  men.”  And  in  those  days,  as 
Lord  Lamington  says,  men  "took  great 
pains  with  themselves — they  did  not 
slouch  or  moon  through  life.”  But 
what  would  he  say  to  the  behavior  of 
Twistleton  Fiennes,  afterward  Lord 
Save  and  Sele,  who,  going  out  to  din- 
ner, answered  his  new  valet,  who  asked 
him  if  there  were  any  orders : “Yes ; 

put  two  bottles  of  sherry  by  my  bedside, 
and  call  me  the  day  after  tomorrow.” 
Many  of  us  would  like  to  be  called  the 
day  after  a dreadful  tomorrow,  but  is 
not  this  a mark  of  mooning  ..or  slouch- 
ing? Of  all  the  famous  dandies  known 
in  London,  no  doubt  the  Count 


d’Orsay  was  the  most  accomplished 
and  the  most  of  a "man  of  the 
world.”  His  life  was  spectacular; 
he  enlivened  the  landscape — and 
what  else  can  be  said  of  him? 

A CLUB  RULE. 

A member  of  a country  club  in  New 
York  sat  on  the  veranda  of  the_  club- 
house with  his  wife  and  a woman 
friend  in  the  shirt  in  -which  he  had 
been  playing  golf  and  without  his 
coat.  He  was  at  once  reminded  that 
he  W'as  “costumed  in  violation  of  all 
country  club  etiquette”  and  told  to 
put  on  his  coat  at  once.  He  refused; 
there  was  unpleasantness  for  a time, 
and  at  last  he  was  asked  to  resign. 

The  offender  was  not  requested  to 
don  a fresh  shirt.  Possibly  it  was  a 
calm  day.  He  could  have  walked  or 
sat  coatless  on  the  grounds  if  he  ! 
were  busied  at  the  time  in  sports.  On  i 
the  veranda  a coat  was  indispensable. 
Yet  Abraham  Lincoln  once  told  Lord 
Lyons  that  a pair  of  shirt  sleeves 
was  an  American’s  coat-of-arms. 

If  the  offender  were  wearing  a pair 
of  suspenders  or  if  he  had  on  a 
waistcoat,  or  if  his  shirt  were  of  the 
boiled  variety  but  limp  and  soggy, 
we  can  understand  the  objection.  We 
assume,  however,  that  his  shirt  was 
an  “outing”  or  "fatigue,”  not  too 
gaudy  in  color  or  device,  and  that  he 
was  neatly  belted,  like  any  self-re- 
specting earl.  If  he  violated  a for- 
cally  expressed  bylaw,  he  was 
rightly  called  to  order,  for  a clubman 
is  bound  to  abide  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations, however  foolish,  tyrannical  or 
enobbish  they  may  be. 

In  the  great  majority  of  clubhouses  . 
for  men  only,  a member  is  not  al-  | 
lowed  to  sit  in  the  dining  room  with- 
out a coat,  although  the  dog-star  may 
be  raging.  This  rule  is  a reasonable 
one.  We  regret  to  say  that  even 
clubmen  are  not  always  like  Alexan- 
der the  Great  or  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  in  warm  weather,  and  it  is  fair 
to  all  in  the  room  that  all  should  be 
coated.  But  a man  on  a veranda  is 
as  one  out  of  doors.  Shirts  of  various 
colors  lend  picturesquerjess  to  the 
scene.  The  members  should  sit  with 
reference  to  a color  scheme,  so  that 
j there  should  be  no  violent  clashing 
to  distress  the  eye  of  a sensitive 
woman.  A special  committee  might 
be  appointed  to  see  to  this. 


MODERATION. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Palmer  of  the  Winona 
Agricultural  College  assures  us  all  with 
a benevolent  smile  that  there  is  more 
nourishment  in  ten  cents’  worth  of  peas 
than  in  seventy-five  cents’  worth  of  beef- 
steak, and  some,  no  doubt,  will  at  once 
fill  themselves  with  peas  when  they  are 
at  a moderate  price.  He  does  not  say 
whether  the  comparison  holds  good  in 
the  case  of  canned  peas  or  in  that  of 
fresh  peas,  cooked  with  a little  salt 
pork. 

The  professor  is  only  one  of  many 
who  tell  how  mankind  may  be  saved, 
mind  and  body,  by  special  diets.  Jones 
warns  you  solemnly  against  white  bread, 
sausages,  veal,  salmon,  pastry  and  all 
vegetables  that  grow  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  Jlr.  Ilolyoake,  the  Chartist 
and  general  agitator,  lived  to  a hale  old 
age,  and  he  declared  in  his  “Sixty 
Years”  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
longevity  except  moderation.  He  had 
had  accidents.  Ho  was  knocked  down  by 

a cab  in  London,  a form  of  death  which 
appeared  to  him  as  "eligible,  yet  not  sat- 
isfactory.” In  the  first  years  of  his  life 
he  ate  whatever  came  to  hand.  “As  not 
enough  came  I easily  obtained  modera- 
tion.” In  the  second  and  later  half  of 
I his  life  he  heeded  the  advice  of  the 
famous  Cornaro,  to  whom  the  Fletcher- 
ites  and  other  “ites”  are  indebted  after 
many  years.  He  ate  little  meat,  “not 
thinking  much  of  it.”  Listen  to  this 
sane  speech  : “My  general  mode  of  mind 
has  been  to  avoid  excess  in  food,  in 
work  and  in  expectation ; by  not  expect- 
ing much  I have  been  saved  from  worry 
if  nothing  came.  When  anything  desi- 
rable did  arrive  I had  the  double  de- 
light of  satisfaction  and  surprise.  The 
principles  and  aims  of  earlier  years  are 
confirmed  by  experience  at  88.  Princi- 
ples are  like  plants  and  flowers : they 
suit  only  those  whom  they  nourish. 
Nothing  is  adapted  to  everybody.”  There 
should  be  moderation  even  in  the  en- 


r 


joj  ment  of  peas.  It  is  said  that  a woman 
should  eat  four-fifths  as  much  as  a man ; 
but  who  would  like  to  see  a woman  cat 
in  this  proportion  when  the  man  is 
either  a gourmand  or  an  ascetic?  Yes, 
there  should  be  moderation  in  all  things, 
and  to  learn  the  value  of  this  self-evi- 
dent truth  many  of  us  contribute  to  a 
stomach  or  nerve  specialist  a goodly 
sum  toward  the  payment  of  his  rent. 
Moderation  also  includes  this:  The 

willingness  to  take  the  next  street  car, 
not  the  one  that  is  just  on  the  point  of 
moving. 


: - 
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MODERN  TEETH. 

The  Herald  alluded  recently  to  the 
fact  that  the  grandfathers  of  the 
present  elder  generation  often  kept 
their  teeth  sound  and  firm,  till  a good 
old  age,  although  they  knew  not  the 
use  of  the  toothbrush.  Dr.  Sim 
Wallace  believes  that  teeth  decay  for 
the  reason  that  our  diet  is  deprived 
of  its  coarser  parts;  it  is  so  prepared 
and  consumed  that,  lodging  in  the 
mouth,  it  provides  a pleasing  diet  for 
acid- producing  bacteria;  hence  acid 
solution  of  the  enamel.  We  have 
toothbrushes  and  antiseptics,  alka- 
line dentifrices.  What  of  it?  “It  is 
quite  certain  that  civilized  man,  plus 
the  toothbrush  and  antiseptics, 
makes  a very  poor  show  in  compari- 
son with-  the  unaided  dog  or  savage.” 
There  was  once  a theory  that  mod- 
ern teeth  were  degenerate.  Civil- 
ization with  various  modes  of  selec- 
tion and  cooking  of  food  and  with 
the  introduction  of  knife  and  fork 
has  put  teeth  into  comparative  disuse. 
The  effects  have  passed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation;  in  other  words 
teeth  become  poor  through  inherit- 
ance. But  the  biologist  denies  all 
this;  he  denies  it  in  the  teeth  of 
Lamarck,  Darwin,  Spenceh 
Then  comes  the  natural  selectionist. 
He  insists  that  in  old  times  teeth 
were  needed  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence; they  "tended  to  be  selected.” 
Persons  who  had  bad  teeth  “tended 
to  die  young  and  childless.”  But  he 
assumes  that  there  are  transmissible 
tendencies  to  have  good  or  bad  teeth. 
This  theory,  too,  is  denied.  “The 
badness  of  our  teeth  does  not  depend 
upon  inborn  characters  at  all,  but  for 
each  individual  is  a consequence  of 
his  individual  circumstances  during 
hi.  existence  as  an  individual.”  Will 
this  scientific  thought  comfort  you  in 
the  dentist’s  chair? 

A toothbrush  may  be  merely  a 
toilet  ornament.  Tooth  powders, 
washes,  pastes,  may  be  of  no  avail 
against  decay.  Even  when  they  are 
recommended  in  public  print  by 
statesmen  and  playactresses  or  shown 
to  us  diligently  in  use  by  smiling 
ladies  pictured  with  surprisingly 
elaborate  corsets.  Nevertheless  there 
is  a prejudice  in  favor  of  brushes  and 
powder,  even  if  the  faithful  dog  and 
the  superb  savage  do  not  use  them  in 


at  the  closing  sentences  and  you  will  see 
the, boom  for  Miss  Donalda. 

, London  critics,  however,  praised 
the  singing  of  Mine.  Melba  on  the  verv 
occasions  when,  as  we  are  now  ln- 

meredd’ andhe^t^SPfdV  gargled,  stam- 
conrsc  ? Jas,1  broke  down.  Of 

thev  were  Is  ontt  one  explanation- 

Tfir  MnlJ1  bought  with  British  gold. 
Slhfi  y paIms  were  crossed;  pos- 

whb  I K contented  with  a dinner, 
with  unlimited  champagne. 

eomin^  nvl3  ,thoi,sh  Miss  Donalda  were 
coming  over  here  next  season. 

Then  there  is  the  sad  case  of  Miss 
Marion  Weed.  She  sang  in  Mr.  Con- 
ried’s  production  of  “Parsifal.”  She 
heeded  his  earnest  entreaty  to  aid  him 
in  the  endeavor  to  give  “Parsifal”  to  the 
world,  to  take  it  from  a parish  chapel 
and  put  it  forever  in  the  great  temple  of 
art.  Miss  Weed  went  to  Bayreuth  some 
days  ago.  Mme.  Cosima  Wagner  did 
not  meet  her  at  the  station.  Siegfried 
was  not  there  to  look  after  the  baggage. 
''’as  ‘his  all.  Miss  Weed  went  into 
and  sin8rers  and  musicians 
whom  she  knew  greeted  her  coldly  or 
turned  their  backs.  There  was  none  so 

fr^rii1?  ,A?r  glass  and  elve  a 

Prosit!  Furthermore,  she 
was  told  that  no  one  in  the  town  would 
coach  her  or  even  hear  her  sing.  Bay- 
reuth was  then  to  her  as  Coventry.  The 
report  of  tills  high-handed  and  outra- 
geous conduct  was  at  once  cabled  to 
noSpoCHUntPr-  yet'  we  resret  to  say, 
as,  been  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington. 

I It  looks  as  though  Miss  Weed  expects 
| to  sing  in  this  country  next  season. 

,,  Then  there  is  Miss  Olive  Fremstad 
prima  donna,  pianist,  linguist  and  ex- 
pert swimmer,”  and  now  a bride.  Her 
name  is  Mrs.  Edson  W.  Sutphen,  “but 
her  stage  name  will  not  be  changed.” 
be  Mme-  Fremstad  instead  of 
Miss  Fremstad.  Mr.  Sutphen  will  still 
Sutphen,  an  automobile  importer 
not  Mr.  Sutphen-Fremstad.  Mme.  Sem- 
brich  s husband  added  her  name  to  his. 
Mr.  Julian  Story  is  familiarly  known  as 
Emmurames  husband.”  Mme.  Gadski’s 
busband  is  still  Mr.  Tauscher,  not  the 
still  Mr.  Tauscher. 


eminent  over  whatever  poor  glory  this 
world  gives.”  In  comparison  with  this 
homage,  what  is  the  affection  of  a hus- 
band or  two? 

The  husband  may  be  useful  and  even 
ornamental.  He  may  be  tactful  and 
genial  with  impresario,  conductor 
stage  manager,  hotel  clerk,  railroad 
men  and  critics.  He  may  keep  a sharp 
eye  over  the  box  office  receipts  at  a 
concert.  He  may  start  the  applause 
. with  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  start 
'Brava!”  at  the  critical  moment  lie 
may  be  punctually  in  the  baggave 
room;  ever  watchful  in  the  train  with 
rug,  fan,  smelling  bottle.  The  great  -ir- 
tist  has  one  thing  steadily  in  view,  and 
that  is  fame.  In  domestic  intimaev  she 
longs  for  the  roaring  and  the  wreaths 
If  her  husband  were  in  any  wav  be- 
tween her  and  the  goal,  she  would 
trample  him  under  foot.  Though  lie 
be  a skilled  musician,  he  must  not 
criticise  He  must  not  read  newspaper 
notices  to  her  unless  they  be  eulogistic 
If  she  is  a prudent  woman  she  allows 
him  a certain  sum  a week  for  suenri 
ing:  money. 

For  the  singing  woman  of  today  has 
learned  prudence.  Her  sisters  in  the 
ear  her  years  occasionally  married  for 
a title  01  for  a pair  of  eyes  and  ro- 
mantic whiskerage.  The  husbdnd  too 

often  turned  out  to  be  a spendthrift 
and  a blackguard;  he  was  often  mer- 
cenary, cruel,  vicious.  Today  the  sing- 
ing woman  always  numbers  among  her 
friends  at  least  one  prominent  banker. 

He  advises  her  shrewdly.  The  money 
is  so  invested  that  the  husband  cannot 
get  hold  of  it. 


In  London  visiting  singers  and  pianists 
from  the  continent  are  Mme,  Frau, 
Fraulein,  Signora,  Signorina,  Mile, 
Herr.  M.,  Signor,  and  there  is  often  de- 
lightful confusion.  Why  should  Burg- 
Istaller,  for  instance,  be  called  Herr 
| in  England  and  America?  But  a Ger- 
man singer  or  player  is  often  called 
Monsieur  in  London. 

A London  newspaper  said  recently  “It 
is  becoming  a somewhat  difficult  matter 
to  decide  when  it  is  proper  to  style  a 
married  vocalist  Miss  or  Madame."  If 
she  is  English,  why  not  Madam  without 
the  ‘e”?  “Mrs.  Kennerley  Rumford 
desires  to  be  written  about  profession- 
ally as  Mme.  Clara  Butt,  but  one  still 
talks  about  Miss  Ada  Crossley,  although 
half  the  musical  world  of  London  went 
not  very  long  ago  to  her  wedding.  Of 
course.  ‘Mrs.’  is  the  genuine  Fne-lioh 


Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert  and  Mr.  Albert 
Chevalier  gave  four  special  matinees 
recently  in  London.  She  says  that  it 
is  her  last  season  as  a singer  of  songs; 
that  she  will  appear  at  Brussels  next 
fall  as  a play  actress.  She  purposes  to 
devote  her  “face,  figure,  brains  and 
heart  to  an  art  which  she  does  not 

nuunder  ,perf.ect  in  the  eyes  of  the 
SS,IC.  unless  it  be  sincere  and  genuine 
She  also  purposes  to  play  the  part  of 
a woman  of  40,  “with  her  ardent  Joy  of 

knowffignfeU”e  She  kn°WS  how  tp  live- 
Camille  Saint-Saens  will  play  at  the 
first  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
m Berlin  next  season  with  Mr  Nikisch 
as  conductor.  Saint-Saens  was  once  a 
welcome  visitor  in  Berlin  and  he  was 

bu?  about  2o‘veaS  pianls‘  and  composer, 
out  aoout  20  years  ago  he  gave  a rnn- 

article0(in  Su  Publication  of  an 
UoVaif  ‘2  ?dilch  be  actually  had  the 
hai  dihood  to  criticise  impartially  and 
discrnninatively  the  music  dramas  of 

WhfneSaiu^tiSanship  was  then  violent 
f amt-Saens  appeared  on  the  stage 
, Jis.h'ssed  by  a few  fanatics.  Al- 
tnough  there  was  a counter  demonstra- 
b,™  °.f . syuipathy,  Saint-Saens  has  not 
fnsuftedm  Ber  m since  he  was  wantonly 


the  daily  routine. 

CONCERT  FOYER 

Stories  of  a Pathetic  Touch 
Concerning  Singers  and 
Their  Troubles. 

WHY  NOT  A DICTIONARY 
OF  SINGERS’  HUSBANDS 


The  press  agents  have  been  busy  dur- 
ing the  last  fortnight  and  as  persistent 
m their  buzzing  as  the  17-year  locusts 
that  are  now  devastating  the  oak  trees 
in  Barnstable  county. 

Shocking  stories  have  been  told  about 
inhuman  treatment  of  Mme.  Melba  by 
greedy  managers— how  they  compelled 
her  to  sing  when  she  was  vocally  unfit; 
how  Puccini  after  a wretched  perform- 
ance of  “Boheme”  rushed  behind  the 

frignhtSfirit0/e*uhis  .bain-nursed  her  with 
ana  tfu  drew  his  trusty  stiletto 

WuS  disarmed  in  the  nick  of  time; 
w?pt  on  her  knees  and  cried: 
e 5 wevings!  my  voice  is  gone!  Why 
cannot  you  let  me  live  in  peace!”  This 
others  of  a similarly  pathetic 
ter  e,nd-  strange  to  say.  with  a 
glowing  eulogy  of  Miss  Donalda,  who 
fS  inagnificently  risen  to  the  occa- 
that  the  Australian  songbird  has 
. (been  scarcely  missed." 

“ I .Gm  y Passionate  press  agents  speak  of 
l wru®  women  as  “songbirds." 
LirLPep?,ver  ,you  see  a dispatch  begin- 
ning with  a line  about  Mme.  Melba,  look 


course,  ’ ‘Mrs.’  is  the  genuine  English 
term,  since  we  have  forsaken  the  more 
dignified  ‘Mistress,’  but  somehow  it 
doesn’t  seem  quite  proper  to  place  ’Mrs.’ 
before  a lady's  maiden  name.  * * * 

Madame  seems  a convenient  term,  only 
the  question  is,  does  it  convey  a possible 
probability  in  the  immediate  future  or 
reflect  on  a lady’s  past?  In  short,  is  it 
libellous  to  use  a matronly  prefix  to  a 
maiden  name  without  permission?”  Mme 
Butt,  by  the  way,  did  not  sing  at  the 
Handel  festival.  If  she  sang  at  all.  it 
was  over  the  cradle  of  her  third  child. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Sutphen 
will  persuade  Mme.  Fremstad  to  be  con- 
tented with  operatic  parts  suited  to  the 
display  of  her  natural  voice.  She  and 
Miss  Edyth  Walker  have  of  late  been 
attempting  to  shine  as  sopranos.  Thus 
they  think  to  acquire  a more  extended 
reputation  and  to  gain  a higher  salary. 
Women  singers  before  them  have  made 
the  same  experiment  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  Instances  with  disastrous 
results.  Marietta  Alboni’s  voice  was 
never  so  rich  and  beautiful  after  she 
sang  the  part  of  Amina.  What  Chorley 
wrote  about  her  then  might  well  be  con- 
sidered by  all  contraltos  of  high  or 
low  degree,  on  the  stage  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  or  in  local  church 
choirs.  The  upper  tones  will  be  with- 
out body,  and  shrill,  however  skilfully 
I they  may  be  taken;  the  lower  tones  will 
gradually  disappear;  the  middle  tones 
will  lose  in  richness  and  in  resonance; 
and  when  the  woman  would  fain  sing 
within  her  natural  compass  and  in  con- 
certed music  the  tones  are  ineffective. 
The  voices  of  Miss  Walker  and  of  Mme. 
Fremstad  are  naturally  noble  organs. 
It  is  a pity  that  the  singers  are  not 
contented  with  them. 

A biographical  dictionary  of  singers’ 
husbands  would  be  a useful  and  enter- 
1 taining  work.  No  matter  how  carefully 
prepared,  it  would  be  necessarily  inac- 
curate and  incomplete.  The  volume 
should  contain  essays  on  the  different 
species.  Years  ago  there  were  little 
illustrated  books  called  physiologies 
and  anatomies  in  which  snobs,  fops, 
medical  students,  dancers,  singers,  edi- 
tors were  dissected  and  discussed. 
These  books  were  written,  both  in  Paris 
and  in  London,  and  among  the  illustra- 
tors were  Gavarni  and  John  Leech. 
Was  the  prima  donna’s  husband  thus 
honored? 

The  more  emotional  the  singer,  the 
more  celebrated  she  is.  the  more  hum- 
ble his  lot,  for  even  to  her  his  love  will 
be  merely  an  episode  in  her  life,  or  she 
will  look  on  him  as  one  of  her  belong-  | 
ings  or  more  favored  servants.  Vitto-  [ 
ria  in  George  Meredith’s  romance  was  ' 
trained  up  to  worship  the  idea  of  a 
united  Italy;  she  proved  her  courage! 
and  her  devotion  to  the  cause;  she  was 
sentimentally  inclined  toward  two  or  I 
three  men;  she  at  last  married  a pa- 
triot; but  the  qf owning  emotion  of  her 
life  was  when,  in  the  opera  “Camilla,’’ 
singing  of  Italy,  she  thrilled  the  rest- 
less audience. 

“The  flattery  of  beholding  a great 
assembly  of  human  creatures  bound 
glittering  in  wizard  subservience  to  the 
: voice  of  one  soul,  belongs  to  the  ar- 
l tist.  and  is  the  cantatrice’s  glory,  pre- 


The  Musical  Courier  states  authorita- 
tively that  Emmy  Destinn  of  the  Berlin 
Opera  House  will  not  sing  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  next  season.  Early 
this  month  she  impersonated  Senta  at 
Covent  Garden.  The  Referee  said  that 
her  make-up  was  “somewhat  heavy  for 
so  romantic-minded  a young  lady,  and  in 
appearance  she  suggested  a practical- 
minded  and  reliable  damsel  rather  than 
one  dominated  by  a lively  imagination, 

the  ™LSf!P.?fic,ance  2f  her  gestures  and 
play  of  tone  color  In  her 
T'ddeh  seemed  unconsciously  af- 
trmS^h5^  1 le  emotion  °f  the  moment, 
triumphed  over  appearances,  and  the 
presence  of  an  Introspective  and  roman- 
tic  mind  were  very  finely  suggested.” 
Mr.  Burgstaller  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  Covent  Garden  as  Eric.  His 
action  was  marred  by  exaggeration,  the 
Londoners  thought,  and  there  are  Bos- 
tonians who  thought  likewise  when  he 
was  here. 

Miss  von  Mildenburg  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  Covent  Garden,  June  6,  as 
Isolde,  and  was  highly  praised  as  an 
actress.  Naturally  she  has  a glorious 
voice,  but  she  uses  it  with  a lavish  reck- 
lessness that  cannot  fail  ultimately  to 
injure  Its  quality.  Her  mezzo  voce  slng- 
aif’o1?  delightful,  and  If  she  would  only 
attack  her  high  notes  with  more  con- 
sideration for  tone  quality,  and  not,  as 
shoot  at  them,  her  singing 
would  be  as  enthralling  as  her  acting." 
,,Tbe  old.  Old  story!  Does  the  Referee 
think  that  Miss  von  Mildenburg  will  pav 
s,  attention  to  this  sound 

criticism?  She  may  or  may  not  read  it 
but  she  will  continue  to  hoot  and  shoot 
and  scoop.  It  s in  the  German  blood,  it’s 
a ,prl^ipIe„ of  German  vocal  dramatic 
art.  The  German  singer  would  not  be 
earnest  and  “sincere”  if  he  did  not 
stab  the  ear  of  any  foreigner  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  theatre. 


Much  has  been  written  about  the  char- 
acter of  Isolde  and  the  manner  in  which 
her  interpreter  should  compose  the  part. 
For  subtle  analysis  and  fine  esthetical 
expression  commend  us  to  this  burst  of 
“Lancelot”:  “Making  all  allowance  for 
the  awkward  circumstances  surrounding 
Isolde  on  her  voyage  to  Cornwall,  that 
she  is  going  to  be  married  to  an  old 
man  whom  she  has  never  seen,  while 
she  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
a knight  of  renown,  who  avoids  her,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Isolde  is  not  en- 
tirely a pleasant  lady;  for  her  deliberate 
attempt  to  poison  her  lover  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  inconsiderate.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
the  accentuation  of  the  royalty  of  Isolde 
and  the  autocratic  habits  of  her  day 
fhat  excuse  this  attempted  murder.”  In 
other  words  Isolde  is  not  a restful  per- 
son, and  the  honest  Londoner  cannot 
imagine  her  fitting  into  the  home  life  of 
the  late  Queen  Victoria. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  who 
was  obliged  to  abandon  her  concert  trip 
last  season  on  account  of  prolonged 
nervous  depression,  has  recovered,  it  is 
said,  and  she  has  gone  to  Europe.  She 
will  play  In  this  country  for  six  months 
beginning  in  the  fall. 


REAL  SOCIABLE. 

The  following  advertisement  was  pub- 
lished not  long  ago  in  the  London  Times  : 
“Man,  K.  C.,  M.  P.,  well  known  profes- 
sionally and  called  a good  companion, 
over  Cl,  desires  to  be  received  as  So- 
ciable Guest.  He  wishes  to  be  accepted 
genially  by  those  who  would  not  receive 
him  entirely  for  gain,  and  as  possibly  a 

I small  contributor  to  expenses.  Write 
Whist,  U.  655,  The  Times  Office,  E.  C.” 

This  advertiser,  who  ftdmits  that  he 
is  a man,  a King’s  counsellor  and  a 
member  of  Parliament,  is  frank  in  other 
statements,  but  he  does  not  let  the 
world  know  whether  he  wishes  to  be  re- 
ceived merely  for  a dinner  and  the  even- 
ing or  for  a stay  at  a country  house.  The 
Chevalier  Strong,  in  “Pendennis,”  was 
a “good  companion.”  He  was  invited  to 
dine  with  the  Claverings,  and  he  stayed 
with  them  for  some  years.  There  is  a 
friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a brother. 
If  “Man,  K.  C.,  M.  P.,”  is  really  all 
that  he  says  he  is,  he  should  be  flooded 

i with  invitations.  How  many  guests 
there  are  that  are  not  sociable ! How 
few  even  hint  at  contributing  to  the  ex- 
pense of  their  entertainment ! 

! f HAIRLESS. 

There  are  girls  rich  in  hair  and 
with  little  money  who  cannot  under- 
stand how  young  women  can  sell 
their  tresses  as  at  Limoges,  even 
when  the  price  is  f.53  a pound.  If  a 
woman  have  long  hair  it  is  a glory  to 
her,  said  both  Paul  and  Apuleius  in 
memorable  passages.  Thomas  Dek- 
ker’s  rhapsody  Is  not  so  well  known, 
hut  he  exclaimed;  “Long  hair  is  the 
only  net  that  women  spread  abroad 
to  entrap  men  in.  * * * How 

ugly  is  a bald  pate!  It  looks  like  a 
face  wanting  a nose,  whereas  a head 
all  hid  in  hair  gives  even  to  a most 
wicked  face  a sweet  proportion.” 
And  it  was  Dekker  who  anticipated 
Walt  Whitman’s  famous  line  about 
grass  being  the  uncut  hair  of  graves: 
"Grass,”  said  the  Elizabethan,  “is  the 
hair  of  the  earth,  which,  so  long  as  it 
is  suffered  to  grow,  it  becomes  the 
wearer.”  But  French  peasant  girls 
are  a thrifty  lot;  few  of  them  sigh 
for  the  life  of  a chorus  girl,  and  too 
many  honest  wooers  in  the  villages 
look  at  the  dot  rather  than  at  the 
head. 


A NOTE  ON  SUICIDE. 

A cable  dispatch  from  London  in- 
forms us  that  the  hot  weather  is  pro- 
ducing the  “usual  increase”  in  the  num- 
ber of  suicides  ; that  the  men  hang  them- 
selves as  a rule,  while  the  women  drown 
themselves.  This  is  merely  additional 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  propositions 
laid  down  in  various  statistical  works 
on  suicide.  Yet  November  has  been  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  be  the  month  of 
months  in  England  for  taking  one’s  own 
life.  As  the  old  calendar  put  it:  “In 
this  month  we  hang  ourselves.”  Of 
I course  the  specialist  has  his  theory  about 
self-destruction  due  to  the  heat : The 
blood  vessels  are  reiaxed  and  there  is 
reduction  of  the  blood  pressure ; there- 
fore, the  cerebral  centres  are  depressed, 
the  will  power  is  affected  and  anemia 
of  the  brain  is  produced  in  the  weak- 
minded.  A normal  person  is  only  lazy 
under  these  conditions — too  lazy  to  kill 
himself.  Specialists  are  peculiarly  in- 
genious in  the  matter  of  suicide.  A few 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Durkheim  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  showed  by  “startling  figures”  that 
the  number  of  suicides  among  the  mar- 
ried varies  with  the  number  of  divorces, 
and  anything  which  made  separation 
easier  would  lead  the  French  to  kill 
themselves  in  battalions;  for,  according 
I to  him,  “marriage  gives  a man  some- 
' thing  to  live  for,  and  thus  prevents  him 
from  rushing  out  of  the  world  in  a fit 
of  ill-temper.”  This  last  proposition 
might  easily  excite  animated  discussion. 

MR.  HOWELLS. 

Mark  Twain  has  paid  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells  a pretty  compliment  about  his 
English,  and  the  compliment,  on  the 
whole,  is  deserved,  for  Mr.  Howells 
writes  with  more  authoritative  ease  than 
he  did  in  the  days  when  the  Saturday 
Evening  Gazette  found  delight  in  calling 
attention  to  solecisms  and  slovenly 
phrases  in  his  books.  No  doubt  his  style 
is  not  flawless  today,  according  to  pre- 
cise persons,  who  are  wounded  to  the 


quick  if  they  detect  a “who"  used  for  a 
restrictive  “that.”  If  Mr.  Howells  were 
impeccable  in  his  English  he  would  not 
he  read  with  any  pleasure,  except  by 
those  who  would  choose  “The  Grammer 
of  Grammers”  for  a wet  afternoon.  Mr. 
George  Moore  said  lu  his  “Confessions 
of  a Young  Man”  that  Mr.  Henry  James 
went  to  London  and  read  rurgenieft, 
while  Mr.  Howells  stayed  at  home  and 
read  Mr.  Henry  James.  There  was 
much  truth  in  the  epigram  when  it  was 
coined,  but  Mr.  James  has  strayed  far 
from  the  great  Russian  and  Mr.  Howells 
has  always  been  clear  in  the  expression 
of  thought.  Turgenieff’s  style  is  remark- 
ably simple  and  direct,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  Mr.  James,  who  has  written  so 
well  about  him  and  Flaubert,  should 
have  grown  deliberately  perverse  and 
cryptic.  Mr.  Howells  read  the  early 
novels  of  Mr.  James  and  was  influenced 
by  them  at  the  time.  However  much  lie 
may  admire  the  later  James— James  the 
Less — he  fortunately  has  not  played  the 
sedulous  ape. 

DECORATED. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  thoughtful  in  Paris  a 
distinction  not  to  have  been  reward- 
ed with  the  red  ribbon.  The  honor 
has  been  made  grotesquely  common. 
Yet,  as  the  traditional  “sucker,”  a 
man  is  born  every  second  in  France 
who  will  grow  up  eager  to  obtain  the 
ribbon  at  any  cost.  Even  in  this  re- 
public of  the  United  States,  there 
are  thousands  uneasy  unless  they 
have  the  privilege  of  wearing  a but- 
ton, ribbon,  badge  of  some  sort. 

Guy  de  Maupassant  wrote  an  amus- 
ing tale,  “Decore,”  suggested  by  the 
craze  in  France,  and  only  a few  days 
ago  the  Figaro  published  a delightful 
sketch  to  show  the  excitement  in  a 
French  county  councillor’s  household , 
at  the  time  of  the  yearly  rain  of  dec- 
orations on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
Mamma  rehearses  her  two  little  girls 
in  a speech  to  their  father  against 
the  time  when  the  journal  will  ar- 
rive with  the  news  that  he  is  among 
the  fortunate.  Papa  comes  in,  and 
his  wife  gives  to  him  the  ribbon  she 
has  prudently  provided  in  advance, 
but  he  has  anticipated  her  with  one 
twice  as  large.  Mamma’s  mother  en- 
ters and  declares  that  she  has  alw'aya 
said  her  son-in-law  could  do  any- 
thing he  chose,  but  he  had  no  ambi- 
tion and  so  she  thought  she  never 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
proud  of  him.  The  husband’s  father 
is  a little  sour,  for  In  spite  of  his 
"faithful  and  long-continued  ser- 
vices” he  has  not  been  decorated. 
Then  there  Is  a discussion  over  the 
precise  reason  for  the  expected  honor, 
and  it  is  decided  that  the  councillor 
owes  it  to  his  intimacy  with  the 
minister’s  secretary.  The  doorbell  is 
rung,  and  the  secretary  and  the  news- 
paper arrive  at  the  same  time.  The 
secretary'  breaks  the  dreadful  news. 
There  was  only  one  cross  left  and 
the  minister  insisted  on  his  keeping 
it  for  himself.  The  little  girls  come 
In  and  begin  their  speech,  for  which 
they  are  at  once  slapped.  “Just  for 
a ribbon  to  stick  in  his  coat.” 

t7N SATISFACTORY  EVIDENCE,. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  a man  w'ho 
put  a lot  of  firecrackers  on  ice  in 
the  refrigerator  a few'  days  before 
the  Fourth  should  be  considered  in- 
sane, even  in  a summer  when  ice  is 
unusually  expensive.  He  seems  to 
the  true  lover  of  humanity  an  emi- 
nently sane  and  prudent  person. 
Where  should  he  have  put  them  for 
safe  keeping?  In  the  cooking  stove? 
Nor  is  the  fact  that  he  used  to  recite 
poetry  necessarily  a convincing  proof 
of  insanity.  Did  not  an  eminent 
Cambridge  authority  in  literary  and 
artistic  matters  urge  young  men  to 
read  at  least  one  good  poem  a day? 
And  is  there  any  better  manner  of 
acquiring  a fine  taste  and  strengthen- 
ing the  mind  than  by  memorizing 
odes,  sonnets,  lyrics,  quatrains,  bal- 
lads, pages  of  blank  verse?  Declama- 
tion is  also  helpful  to  the  lungs. 

WOMEN  IN  CLUBS. 

Here  is  another  problem  in  club 
etiquette.  A popular  member  of  a 
prominent  club  introduced  as  his 


guest  a handsome  young  fellow  of 
charming  manners.  The  guest  was  at 
luncheon  and  afterward  in  the  smok- 
ing room,  where  he  made  a hit,  a 
palpable  hit.  The  member,  when  he 
was  asked  next  day  who  his  friend 
was,  said  he  was  a relative  of  his 
wife.  Not  long  afterward  the  com- 
mittee received  an  anonymous  letter 
in  a woman's  handwriting.  The 
writer  informed  the  committee  that 
Mr.  So-and-So  had  introduced  his 
wife  into  the  club  in  the  disguise  of 
a young  man;  that  she  had  told  her 
adventures  to  some  of  her  friends, 
with  one  of  whom  she  had  previously 
wagered  that  she  would  thus  eat  and 
smoke;  that  finally  she  had  persuaded 
her  husband  to  take  her  with  him, 
though  he  wras  ignorant  of  the  wager. 
Now  what  should  the  committee  do? 
Should  it  pay  attention  to  an  anony- 
mous communication?  Should  it  run 
the  risk  of  offending  an  honorable 
and  desirable  member?  No  doubt 
the  members  who  were  in  the  smok- 
ing room  at  the  time  are  trying  to 
remember  what  they  talked  about, 
what  stories  they  told.  If  the  guest 
were  the  wife,  pray  how  did  she  ar- 
range her  hair?  She  probably  did 
not  keep  her  hat  on  at  luncheon.  Did 
she  have  a close  crop  for  the  occasion, 
a "dead  rabbit”  cut? 


THE  FATHER. 

The  Herald  has  already  alluded  to 
the  well  known  story  that  Richard 
Grant  White,  the  father  of  the  late 
Stanford  White,  was  obliged  to  sell  a 
part  of  his  library  on  account  of  his 
appreciation  of  Miss  Pauline  Mark- 
ham's statuesque  figure.  This  amiable 
beauty  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
member  of  Lydia  Thompson’s  company, 
and  she  was  then  a show  girl,  and  not 
distinguished  as  a singer  or  dancer  or 
for  any  vivacity  or  archness  in  action 
or  in  dialogue.  The  eminent  Shake- 
spearian editor  and  the  accomplished 
writer  about  the  uses  and  abuses  of  Eng- 
lish words  began  his  career  as  a music 
critic,  and  he  was  acquainted  with  stage 
folkformany  years.  His  versatility  was 
remart|ible,  and  he  would  write  enter- 
tainingly. long  after  his  reputation  as  a 
Shakespearian  scholar  was  established, 
about  the  Iagos  and  Lady  Macbeths  of 
the  stage  and  also  about  the  artistry  of 
the  Clodoche  dancers.  The  famous  ar- 
ticle in  which  he  said  that  Miss  Mark- 
ham had  the  lost  arms  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo  was  published  in  the  Galaxy.  It 
Is  only  just  to  his  memory  to  say  that 
his  friends  denied  the  report  that  the 
tale  of  his  library  was  connected  in  any 
way  with  fervent  appreciation  of  any 
woman.  And  yet  the  authorship  of  a 
little  pamphlet,  a biography  of  Miss 
Markham,  is  still  attributed  to  him.  In 
the  world  at  large  Richard  Grant  White 
was  a man  of  reserved  and  aristocratic 
bearing,  and  the  enemies  made  by  his 
pen  called  him  cold  and  arrogant,  but 
DO  one  denied  that  he  was  high-minded. 


CANDY  FOR  CLUBMEN. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  busi- 
ness men  eat  chocolate  eclairs  at 
luncheon,  sometimes  with  a plate  of 
soup,  a ham  sandwich  and  a few 
glasses  of  beer.  Man  is  a daring  ani- 
mal. As  a rule  he  has  a sweet  tooth 
and  a much-enduring  stomach.  In 
Philadelphia,  the  Record  of  that  city 
tells  us,  candy  is  sold  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  great  variety  In  the  clubs. 
And  this  in  the  city  of  scrapple  and 
pepper-pot!  Not  only  do  the  mem- 
bers munch  candy  while  they  dls- 
£U£5  topics . of  the  day,  but  some  of 

them,  sitting  late  and  dreading  the 
question,  “Where  have  you  been?”  take 
a box  home  as  a peace  offering.  It  is 
said  that  $4000  worth  of  candy  w'as 
sold  in  one  of  the  more  prominent 
clubs  last  year.  There  is  a possible 
explanation  of  this  liking  for  candy, 
and  it  is  isurprising  that  the  Record 
does  not  allude  to  It  in  defence  of 
the  citizens.  Prof.  F.  S.  Lee  said  in 
a lecture  delivered  before  the  biology 
section  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
that  if  one  is  tired  a quantity  of 
candy  will,  half  an  hour  after  eat- 
ing, make  one  feel  more  energetic. 
Any  sweet  stuff  will  correct  the 
work  of  the  fatigue-inducing  acids. 
Therefore,  it  is  a good  thing  to  put 
a little  sugar  in  your  drink,  and  not 


only  to  prevent  it  from  biting  like  | 
an  adder.  We  are  Inclined  to  be-  ] 
lieve  that  a stiff  mixture  of  old  New  j 
England  rum  and  molasses  will 
seek  out  the  centres  of  life  and  take 
away  that  tired  feeling  quicker  and 
better  than  a pound  of  chocolate  car- 
amels, a dozen  Jackson  balls,  or  two 
feet  of  stick  candy. 

DISCONTENTED. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Elias,  it  ij  said,  paid 
a Dr.  Robinson,  a “beauty  doctor,” 
$1000  for  remodelling  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  then  she  wranted  a 
Grecian  nose.  Mrs.  Elias  is  a negress, 
nevertheless  Dr.  Robinson,  although 
he  told  her  he  could  not  change  her 
complexion,  "undertook  the  creation 
of  a Grecian  nose  on  a Senegambian 
foundation.”  Only  a few  weeks  ago 
Miss  Alice  Karr  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
fasted  for  six  days,  until  the  health 
department  interfered.  Miss  Karr,  a 
mulatto,  believed  that  if  she  should 
fast  long  enough  her  skin  would  turn 
white,  and  then  she  would  be  more 
pleasing  to  her  husband,  who  is  a 
mulatto,  or,  at  least,  a “dark  com- 
plected” person.  In  London  a lady’s 
maid  told  a sad  story  in  a police 
court.  Suffering  from  an  eruption  on 
her  face,  she  was  afraid  she  would 
lose  her  situation,  so  she  went  to  a 
beauty  doctor,  who  promised  to  make 
her  all  right  in  ten  days  for  £20.  Her 
face  became  w'orse  and  she  could  not 
recover  the  money  that  she  paid. 
This  beauty  doctor  was  a woman 
who  still  advertises  that  she  can 
change  a woman  of  70  into  one  of  30 


io  cards,  and  put  every  seven-sTnliin? 
piece  they  can  possibly  spare  to  this 
detestable  purpose.  I "shall  think  It 
no  sin  to  rob  their  card  purses,  for  J 
am  sure  I could  better  employ  the 
money.  At  least  I will  try.”  She 
should  have  lived  in  the  days  and 
nights  of  bridge  whist.  Old  Mrs. 
Garrick,  then  a widow,  went  to  her 
and  complained  because  the  Duke 
was  putting  up  a building  which  shut 
off  the  view  from  her  window.  Mrs. 
Jordan  begged  him  to  stop  the  work 
and  to  send  a comforting  message 
to  this  old  lady. 

The  tone  of  the  letters  Is  often 
sad.  She  once  wrote  that  her  feel- 
ings rose  and  fell  “more  quickly  than 
the  weather  glass.”  When  the  time 
came  for  separation  she  wrote  with 
dignity,  yet  she  could  not  refrain 
from  saying:  "In  an  appeal  I made 
to  the  mercy  and  munificence  of  your 
royal  brothers  I perceive  that  they 
I appear  totally  ignorant  of  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words.”  She  loved  the 
Duke  with  all  her  heart,  and  in  his 
way  he  no  doubt  loved  her.  Lord 
Frederick  FItzclarence  gave  the  let- 
ters to  Queen  Adelaide  and  wrote  of 
them:  “My  dear  mother’s  letters  to 
my  father.”  It  seems  a pity  that  at 
this  late  day  they  were  sold  at  auc- 
tion, “the  property,  of  a lady,”  long 
after  the  writer’s  tumultuous  heart 
was  at  rest  and  the  laugh  that 
cheered  hundreds  had  no  echo.  Fire, 
next  to  death,  Is  the  lover’s  kindest 
friend. 

jus-]  / /7°^ 


years. 

There  are  many  women  who  are 
not  willing  to  “stay  put”  as  nature 
intended.  Mr.  George  R.  Sims  knew 
a woman  in  Millbank  prison  who,  in 
spite  of  the  discouraging  surround- 
ings, dyed  her  hair  golden  and  col- 
ored her  cheeks  and  lips  red.  No 
one  ever  found  out  how  she  obtained 
the  dye.  For,  the  red  she  scraped  a 
wall  of  her  cell  till  she  struck  the 
brick  wall.  Then  she  added  a little 
of  her  gruel  to  brick  dust.  Was  she 
in  the  end  more  fascinating?  We 
doubt  it.  Mrs.  Elias,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, succeeded  in  getting  $700,- 

000  out  of  old  Mr.  John  R.  Platt. 
Did  Dr.  Robinson’s  creation  of  a 
Grecian  nose  do  the  business?  No, 
for  Mr.  Platt’s  infatuation  dated  back 
to  the  “Senegambian  foundation.” 
She  wished  “to  look  as  much  like  a 
white  woman  as  possible.”  She  even 
wished  the  kinks  removed  from  her 
hair.  . In  other  words,  she  wished 
the  personality  that  had  bravely 
served  her  wholly  changed.  Yet  it! 
was  the  personality  that  had  brought 
her  wealth  and  fame.  Suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  negro  friend  of 
Baudelaire  by  some  freak  of  nature 
had  had  straight  hair;  one  or  two  of 
his  striking  poems  in  her  honor  would 

I not  have  been  written.  The  women 
in  Syracuse  and  London  had  an  ex- 
cuse, the  former  a sentimental  one, 
the  latter  the  desire  for  self-preserva- 
tion. But  Mrs.  Elias  was  eager  to 
exchange  that  which  had  been  more 
to  her  than  rubies  for  something  in- 
congruous or  that  would  make  her 
commonplace.  Furthermore,  she  neg- 
lected to  pay  the  beauty  doctor  for 
her  nose. 

MRS.  JORDAN’S  LETTERS. 

Some  time  ago  The  Herald,  com- 
menting on  the  sale  at  auction  of  let- 
ters written  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  fa- 
mous play-actress,  to  the  Duke  of 
! Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV., 
inquired  Into  the  character  of  the 
letters.  A few  quotations  from  the 
packet  were  recently  published  in  the 
London  newspapers.  The  letters 
abound  in  expressions  of  affection  for 
the  duke,  but  they  begin  without  any 
profession  of  endearment  and  end  as 
a rule.  “Yours  sincerely,  D.  J.”  She  I 
welcomed  his  letters  and  eagerly  an- 
ticipated them.  “I  feel  like  the  chil- 
dren who,  when  they  want  to  shorten 
time,  w'ant  to  go  to  bed.  I w’ish  I 
could  annihilate  time."  She  con- 
stantly showed  her  anxiety  for  the 

1 welfare  of  their  children.  There  are 

l many  allusions  to  her  theatrical  ex-  i 
periences,  -with  references  to  disap-J 

pointing  managers  and  poor  or  un- 
certain pay.  In  one  letter  she  wrote. 
“In  York,  I hear,  they  are  devoted 


THE  RECENT  FESTIVAL 
IN  THE  TOWN  OF  ESSEN 


Mahler’s  New  Symphony,  and 
the  Unusual  Features  of 
His  Orchestra, 


rot  long  ago  Mr.  Henri  Marteau,  the 
linist,  who  is  now  more  German  than 
: Germans,  said,  in  an  off-hand  man- 
•,  that  the  only  music  worthy  of  con- 
eration  today  comes  from  Germany. 

would  not  talk  about  French  mu- 
ians  or  French  music.  For  him  they 
not  exist.  What  a pity  that  he  was 
; born  at  Eisleben  or  Plauen! 
low  the  recollection  of  student  years 
France  must  torture  him!  Could  he 
; even  now  persuade  the  Paris  Con- 
vatory  to  drop  his  name  from  the  list 

■here  S' nT  more  pitiable  or  in  some 

■cs  laughable  object  tM",  ?’  t8  Tause 
rintpfl  Derson  who  without  cause 
*ses  the  social  and  artistic  life  J?.*1*® 
rive  land.  Mr.  Marteau  is  still  a 
ml  man  Let  him  see  to  it  that  he 
ta  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  o, 
jvv  who  living  at  Leipsic  and  1 ailing 
lins’t  France,  excited  the  indignation 
1 scorn  of  Tschalkowsky. 

Vhat  composers  are  gloriously  bus  a 
lav  in  Germany?  For  the  sake  of  con- 
tience  let  us  class  Austrian  with  Ger. 
n music.  Richard  Strauss  Salome 
making  its  triumphant  way.  Neither 
■ difficulty  of  production  nor  the  sen- 
ilism of  the  subject  is  a hindrance, 
lereverthe  opera  Is  given,  there  is  , ri- 
se excitement,  and  there  are  crowded 
Is  There  is  a lull  in  the  Max  Ke- 
- boom,  and  the  wildly  la.jdpd  com- 
»er  has  not  yet  totally  eclipsed  the 
n°  of  Bacli  or  that  of  Beethoven.  Mu- 
by  them  is  still  played  or  sung  even 

•heUn 'there  is  Gustav  Mahler,  there 

> vounger  composers— younger  in  iep- 
itionif  not  in  years-who  are  not 
own  in  Boston,  even  by  name,  to  the 
iss  of  concertgoers. 

Neitzel  at  Essen. 
l new  symphony  by  Mahler  and  works 
some  members  of  the  young  German 
tool  were  produced  at  the  42d  coh- 
>ss  of  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Mu- 
verein.  This  society  w'as  established 
1859  by  Brendel,  Koehler  and  others, 
d it  was  originally  established  to  cel- 
■ate  the  25tli  anniversary  ot  the  Neue 
itschrift  fuel-  Musik,  the  organ  at  that 
ie  of  the  young  romantic  German 
iooI  of  music.  The  purpose  oftlieso- 
tv  is  to  produce  new  works  of  ment. 
bHshed  o?  in  manuscript,  and  to  per- 
■m  older  works  that  are  seldom  heard, 
festival  Is  held,  yearly,  as  a rule  m | 
e of  the  smaller  German  cities.  _It  Is 
, intention  of  tire  members  to  support 
; cause  of  the  young  and  romantic  in 
rmany  and  to  lend  sympathetic  aid  to 

> like  cause  in  other  countries,  as  In 

> past  to  France  and  Russia.  . 

’be  congress  was  lield  this  yc&r  ^ 
sen  where  the  cannon  come  from,  at 
sen!  which  is  said  to  be  a typical  fac- 
•v  town;  but  the  concert  ball  13  °ne 
the  best  in  Europe.  There  were  con- 
•ts  from  May  24  to  May  27,  and  what, 

rhVre  are  several  interesting  ac- 
ints  of  this  festival,  among  them 
e contributed  to  the  Musical  Cmirier 
New  York  bv  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Abell. 

Otto  Neitzel  of  Cologne,  com- 
ser  ptanist  critic,  lecturer,,  wrote  an 
usually  interesting  description  the 
tv  music.  His  article  was  publislieu 
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jltates  next  season  as  a lecturer-pianist, 
p e shall  quote  from  him.  more  or  less  to- 

ay. 

; He,  like  Mr.  Karl  Muck,  is  a "Dr.,”  a 
octor  of  philosophy  and  not  of  music, 
'itles  mean  something  in  Germany, 
nd  they  to  whom  the  titles  have  been 
warded  value  them  and  with  reason. 

doctor  of  music  and  a professor  of 
tusic  earn  the  honor.  In  this  country 
, professor  of  music  is  no  more  than  a 
irofessor  of  dancing,  hair  dressing, 
orn  cutting,  boot  blacking.  It  is  a 
■ >lty  that  Mr.  Willy  Hess  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  uses  his  title  as 
freely  as  he  does,  for  its  peculiar  sig- 
nificance is  not  understood  by  the 
crowd.  To  the  average  citizen  any 
teacher  of  the  piano,  fiddle  or  banjo  is 
a professor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Karl  Muck  will  not  insist  on  being 
mown  here  as  “Dr.”  “Doc”  is  as  famil- 
iar and  as  important  as  “Coll.”  or 
'judge”  in  a southern  state.  “Mr.”  was 
good  enough  for  Mr.  Muck’s  predeces- 
sors, and  it  is  good  enough  for 
presidents  of  the  United  States. 

A New  Symphony. 

The  most  important  eyent  of 
festival  at  Essen  was  the  first  per- 
formance of  Gustav  Mahler's  new  sym- 
phony in  A minor,  No.  6,  led  by  the 
composer  and  played  on  May  27.  The 
ymphony  consumed  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  in  the  penvrmance,  and  there 
was  no  other  piece  on  the  programme. 
As  Mr.  Neitzel  says,  the  unusual  na- 
ture of  Mahler’s  orchestra  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  comment  long  before  the 
performance.  The  Herald  has  already 
mentioned  some  of  the  percussion  in- 
struments that  have  hitherto  been  neg- 
lected even  by  extravagant  composers. 
[According  to  Mr.  Neitzel,  it  will  now 
be  necessary  for  every  music  school  of 
the  first  rank  to  establish  a "master 
1 lass"  for  pulsatlde  instruments  The 
■ass  drum  switched  with  a bundle  of 
eeds  gave  the  hearer  the  impression 
if  "a  sheeted  ghost  in  a bed  chamber 
lerforming  a series  of  daring  leaps.” 
dahler,  however,  used  this  switch  in 
in  earlier  symphony.  There  were  cow- 
>ells  of  various  sizes  in  rows  of  four 
ir  five,  and  they  were  employed  in 
munding  of  themes  or  in  producing  im- 
iressions — thoughts  of  Alpine  pastur- 
tge,  awakeners  of  longing:  “It  is  there 
[ would  be.”  There  was  a curious  ma- 
chine, a stretched  oxhide,  which  was 
placed  on  the  top  step  of  the  platform 
This  contrivance,  which  was  "greeted 
by  some  as  the  symbol  of  Mahler’s  new 
creation”  was  not  employed  at  the  per- 
formance. It  is  said  that  no  man  could 
be  found  In  Essen  and  the  neighbor- 
hood strong  enough  to  strike  the  hide 
so  as  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
Then  there  were  two  celestas,  the  in- 
strument which  Tschaikowsky  heard  in 
Paris;  he  was  so  pleased  with  it  that 
he  introduced  it  in  one  of  'his  ballets 
and  in  a ballade  for  orchestra.  It  gives 
out  a tinkling,  etherial  sound.  “Cow- 
belis  and  celestas!”  says  Mr.  Neitzel- 
Paradise  on  earth  and  Elysian  Fields 
up  yonder!”  B 

For  these  reasons  alone  the  new  sym- 
phony should  excite  popular  interest. 

I he  percussion  instrument  appeals  to 
any  crowd,  whether  it  be  in  a beer  <mr- 
in  Symphony  Hall,  whether  it  be 
used  in  the  finale  of  the  “Peer  Gvnt” 

suite,  in  the  -first  piano- concerto -*of 

Liszt,  In  the  overture  to  “Masienello,” 
or  in  the  second  movement  of  the  “Pa- 
thetic” symphony,  whether  it  be  the 
bass  drum,  the  cymbals,  the  triangle,  or 
the  kettle  drums.  And  what  was  one 
of  the  most  memorable  episodes  in  the 
history  of  music  in  Boston?  The  per- 
formance of  the  “Anvil”  chorus  from 
“11  Trovatore,”  with  the  assistance  of 
brawny  red-shirted  firemen  at  the  Peace 
Jubilee.  Why  firemen  should  strike  an- 
vils in  a gipsy  encampment  is  after  all 
a trivial  question.  And  did  not  the 
great  Hector  Berlioz  himself  order  that 
a cannon  should  be  fired  toward  the  end 
of  the  superb  funeral  march  for  Hamlet, 
one  of  the  most,  profoundly  moving 
pages  in  the  whole  literature  of  music. 

Mahler  is  again  accused  of  helping 
himself  freely  to  melodic  thoughts  of 
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others.  Mr.  Neitzel,  a kindly  ana  broad- 
minded man,  admits  that  he  heard  lyric 
echoes  of  ochuoert’s  music  and  pathetic 
phrases  after  the  manner  of  Meyerbeer.  I 
Mr.  Abell  heard  phrases  or  passages 
from  works  of  Goldmark,  Liszt,  Tschai- 
kowsky, Bizet  and  others.  It  is  easy  in 
these  days  to  detect  “reminiscences,” 
which  are  often  only  vague  and  fleeting. 
Mr.  Neitzel  finds  much  more  than  rem- 
iniscences in  this  symphony.  He  praises 
the  first  movement,  which  he  puts  by 
the  side  of  the  first  in  Mahler’s  third. 
The  second  and  third  movements  are 
most  attractively  colored,  finely  worked 
out  and  most  cle'verly  anarchistic.  The 
finale  is  brutally  noisy.  A hearer  found 
in  it  ”a  hypertrophy  of  instrumental  ex- 
pression.” Grant  that  Mahler  is  wil- 
fully extravagant  and  at  times  bizarre, 
says  Mr.  Neitzel:  “His  technical  knowl- 
edge and  skill  are  so  eminent,  he  han- 
dles tlie  orchestra  in  such  a new  man- 
ner, he  knows  so  well  how  to  develop 
his  themes  and  to  build  up  his  move- 
ments that  he  who  does  not  follow  and 
observe  his  progress  loses  much  in  the 
development  of  his  own  knowledge.” 

It  appears  that  in  spite  of  Mahler’s 
well  known  objection  to  an  explanatory 
or  suggestive  programme,  the  unwritten 
title  of  this  sympnony  is  “Longing  After 
Redemption,”  and  to  this  might  be 
added  "Through  Nature  as  a Refuge,” 
and,  alas,  to  this,  "but  all  in  vain.” 

Made  in  Germany. 

The  concert  on  May  24  was  devoted 
wholly  to  orchestral  compositions  or 
compositions  with  orchestra.  Seven  new 
works  were  performed  and  the  concert 
lasted  from  6 P.  M.  to  11  P.  M„  with  the 
Intermission  of  an  hour.  Mr.  Neitzel 
tells  us  that  the  best  of  the  new  works 
was  “Sea  Drift”  (after  Wait  Whitman’s 
poem)  for  baritone  solo  (Josef  Loritz), 
chorus  and  orchestra.  Tills  is  generous 
of  Mr.  Neitzel  for  his  "Life  a Dream," 
a fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra,  was 


also  on  tlie  programme.  Mr.  Neitzel 
conducted  it  and  he  writes  of  the  w-ork 
as  follows:  “I  pronounce  no  judgment 

on  it.  If  it  has  life,  tile  reader  will  find 
out  in  due  time  this  winter  what  there 
is  in  it;  and  if  it  died  at  birth,  let  it  lie 
covered  with  tlie  cloak  of  silence.  But 
justice  compels  me  to  mention  the  great 
triumph  which  the  modest  composer 
achieved  by  conducting  his  work,  al- 
though he  had  not  held  a baton  for  25 
years,  and  then  he  was  only  a beginner. 
Richard  Strauss  himself  slapped  my 
shoulder  and  said:  ’A  man  can  or  lie 

cannot.  You  c-an!’  Nevertheless  the 
rumors  that  Mr.  Ellis  as  Mr.  Higgin- 
son’s  deputy  lias  engaged  the  said  com- 
poser for  Boston  at  a yearly  salary  of 
75,009  marks  are  unfortunately  not  true.” 

The  programme  of  this  monstrous  con- 
cert also  included  a Heroic  Tone  Poem 
by  Rudolf  Siegel  of  Munich,  which,  Mr. 
Abell  says,  is  lyric  rather  than  heroic, 
and  lacks  thematic  invention,  but  shows 
a strong  talent;  a symphonic  poem, 
“Dem  Sehmerz  sein  Reclit,”  by  Richard 
Mors,  “a  tiresome,  empty  piece”;  an 
hour-long  symphony  in  E major  by  Her- 
mann Bischoff;  "Falada,”  a scene  from 
fairy  land,  for  soprano,  baritone  and 
orchestra  by  Walther  Braunfels,  and 
Humperdinck’s  Festal  Song,  written  in 
celebration  of  the  silver  wedding  of  the 
imperial  pair,  Feb.  27,  1906,  for  soprano, 
tenor,  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Delius  is  an  Englishman,  a Yorkshire 
man  by  birth,  but  he  has  lived  in  the 
South  of  the  United  States,  in  France 
and  in  Germany.  He  has  written  an 
opera  with  a libretto  founded  on  one 
of  Mr.  George  W.  Cable's  novels,  a 
choral  work,  “Appalachia,”  and  other 
pieces  that  have  distinguished  him.  Mr. 
John  F.  Runciman  began  blowing  the 
trumpet  in  his  honor  some  years  ago. 
Mr.  Neitzel  says  that  “Sea  Drift”  is  in 
the  manner  of  the  latest  French  im- 
pressionists. “It  is  pure  ‘mood-painting  ' 
but  it  is  done  with  great  skill  and  deep 
emotion.” 


In  England. 

A set  of  orchestral  varintim.,,  , 
Coleridge-Taylor  on  the  theme  of  a 
negro  song  or  hymn,  “I’m  Tronhl^i  • 
Mind,”  was  performed  for  the  first  fi 

June  14  at  a Philharmonic  concer  t; 
London.  The  composer  conducted  Tim 

Is?™  rSeth4;:hr8,won! 

b e° e? 'pfeas ure St o "fm d ifi^ ^ip j nfo" ^ 
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ninnt  iCo.leIAI'd?e'Ta:v',or  became  fa- 
nious  bj  ]iis  Hiawatha”  music  he  lias 
* '^lUen  much  and  in  great  haste,  and 
i Pieces  that  we  have  heard  have 
been  perfunctory  and  dull.  Joseph  Hoi- 
"An,nal?el  Lee.”  for  baritone 
•solo  and  orchestra,  was  performed  at 
H'®  ■sa"1.e  concert,  with  Mr.  Jiennerley 
Rumford  as  the  singer.  There  are  no 
nutes,  trumpets  or  trombones  in  the 
orchestra,  but  the  English  horn,  bass  l 
cl,a,met  and  double  bassoon  are  used  I 
Tile  Tunes  has  little  sympathy  for  mod- 
So’tfi1111''510  u,n™ss  *>e  oi:  a conventional 
^>p'V,ern’  Mr.  Holbrooke  is  a modern 
of  the  moderns;  yet  it  admits  that  "the 
words  are  well  accentuated"  and  the 
music  has  “more  continuity  of  idea 
H?an  I?1"6  tile  composer’s  works.” 
Mi.  Holbrooke  lias  written  several 
works  of  long  breath,  suggested  by 
Poe  s poems  and  tales.  Good  judges 
speak  highly  of  Iris  vivid  imagination 
and  brilliant  instrumentation,  and  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  produce  some 
of  his  works  in  Boston.  We  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  any  of  his  songs 
on  a programme  here. 

Gustav  von  Holst,  born  in  1S74,  studied 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  he  is 
now  tlie  musical  director  of  the  Pass- 
more  Edwards  Settlement,  Bloomsburg 
His  Mystic  Trumpeter”  (after  Walt 
\\  hitman)  for  voice  and  orchestra  was 
pei  formed  at  a Philharmonic  concert  in 
London,  May  31.  (The  work  was  per- 
formed in  London  last  June.)  Tlie  com- 
poser is  said  to  show  fancy  and  skill. 

In  common  with  many  young  writers 
jA  manifest  tliat  originally  lie  did  not 
gi\e  sufficient  attention  to  his  design 
and  lie  has  frequently  written  injudic- 
iously for  the  brass.  The  result  is  that 
the  work  is  difficult  for  the  listener  to 
understand,  and  there  frequently  occur 
harsh  sounds,  not  always  justified  by 
the  character  of  the  text.  Tlie  vocal 
part  might  also  have  been  more  effec- 
tively laid  out  for  tlie  voice.  These 
taults,  however,  are  more  the  result  of 
inexperience  than  lack  of  idea,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  Mr.  von  Holst  lias  some- 
thing to  say.  The  singer  was  Miss 
Gleeson-Whrte.  Mr.  Frederick  S Con- 
verse of  Westwood,  Mass.,  lias  written 
a symphonic  work  illustrative  of  Whit- 
man s poem.  It  lias  been  played  with  i 
great  success  in  Philadelphia,  in  one  or 
X?!?.  w;?stRrn  cities,  and  we  believe  in 
New  York,  but  Boston  has  not  yet 

’A  , Let  us  h°pe  that  Mr.  Muck 
will  look  favorably  on  it. 

A piano  concerto  in  D by  York  Bowen 
with  the  composer  as  the  pianist,  was 
performed  with  unusual  success  at  a 
Plnlharniomc  concert  in  London,  May' 

31.  Mr  Bowen  is  22  or  23  years  old,  and 

MuafoUdl>r?  at  • * le  RoyaI  Academy  of 
Music.  There  is  no  break  between  the 
three  movements,  and  the  performance 
does  not  last  over  17  minutes.  “The 
work  is  based  on  strong,  significant 
themes,  is  skilfully  scored,  and  is  re' 
markable  for  terseness  of  treatment” 

, A 1.1?w  cantata,  “Odysseus  in  Pliaecia,” 

W .Alan  Gray  was  produced  in  the 
Guildhall,  Cambridge,  June  S.  Tlie  two 
chief  soloists  are  Odysseus  and  Nau- 
sicae..  The  .writing  is  “straightforward 
and  simple.  Tlie  music  “does  not  put 
an  excessive  tax  on  the  technic  of  the 
performers.”  “Tlie  times  do  not  come 
from  Brahms  or  Schumann,  the  orches- 
tration is  not  Wagnerian,  tlie  declama- 
tion is  not  tlie  declamation  of  Strauss. 

The  result  is  that  the  thing  strikes  one 
as  sincere,  and  as  there  are  many  mo- 
ments of  real  beauty  in  it,  it  ought  to 
be  a genuine  success  wherever  it  is  per- 
formed. ’ TJie  chief  singers  were  Miss 
Agnes  Nieliolls  and  Mr.  William  Green8 
New  songs  that  were  liked  in  London1 
Granville  Bantock’s  “Evening  Thou 
Bringest  All.”  and  "Song  of  the  Genie”- 
Norman  O Neil's  “In  Guernsey”;  Roger 
Ouilter’s  “Airly  Beacon”;  Sinisraelia 's 
“Sultry  Night”;  Sibelius’  “Black  Rofes*- 
Songs!”  S'  Ryan’s  “Pour  Elizabethan 

Miss  Muriel  Elliot  composed  an  over- 
ture, choruses,  and  two  marches  for 
the  performance  of  Swinburne's  “Ata- 
lanta  in  Galyclon.”  procluppr]  qf 
Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art  June  7 
Mr.  Walkley  wrote;  ’’The  movement!  of 
this  chorus  of  maidens  were  always  ex 
pressive  and  always  graceful;  they  re- 
flected the  emotion  of  the  moment  and 
thanks  to  Miss  Muriel  Elliot's  music  to 
one  or  two  fine  voices,  and  the  admir- 
able leadership  of  Miss  Marv  Webb 
their  singing  was  always  a pleasure  to 
hear  Miss  Elliot  had  wisely  jfiven  im 
all  attempt  to  follow  archaic  modes  hut 
her  music,  whicli  was  scored  for  strings 
and  drums,  had  exactiv  the  necessarv 
qualities  of  breadth,  simplicity,  and  re 
straint,  and  expressed  to  a nlcetv  the 
feeling  required.”  B 


PERSONAL. 

Tlie  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mrs.  Charles  Calmer,  Miss  Courtney- 
Tliomas  and  Miss, Julie  Lindsay,  Mrs 
Cahier,  born  Walker,  was  well  known 
in  certain  western  cities  and  in  New 
York  as  Mrs.  Morris  Black.  She  was 
born,  we  believe,  at  Indianapolis.  Mr 
Black  of  Cleveland,  a Harvard  gradu- 
ate, died  soon  after  his  marriage,  but  he 
was  already  known  as  a lawyer  and  he 
would  probably  have  been  prominent  in 
politics.  Mrs.  Black,  who  has  a rich 
„and  beautiful  contralto  vhice  of  large 
compass^'  studied”  la-’  New  tfork^afd 

| afterward  In  Paris  with  tire  late  Koenig 
and  also,  it  is  said,  with  Jean  de  i 
Keszke.  She  sang  for  the  first  time  in  ! 
opera  In  Nice  Feb.  14,  |904,  as  OOrpheUS,  1 
and  in  Nice  she  met  her  second  bus- 
band,  Clinries  Cttlilcr,  a young  Swedish 
physidan,  who  was  living  there.  Last 
season  Mr*.  Cahier  sung  lu  concert  and 
in  opera  In  various  cities  of  Europe 


V.  1th  considerable*  uucco**.  Hhe  was 
neard  in  Boston  two  or  throe  season* 
e.go  at  a conoert.of  the  Boston  Orches- 
tral Club.  , 

Mjss  Courtney-Thomae  of  St.  Loulr 
lias  been  a member  of  tho  Opera  Com- 
)que  company,  Paris,  for  30  years.  She 
has  been  a useful  singer,  ready  to  art 
as  an'  understudy,  ana  not  Irritable  If 
she  Is  In  the  performance  on  an  off 
night.  She  sang  In  Berlin  when  mem- 
bers of  the  Opera  Comlcjuo  gave  per- 
formances there,  and  she  has  sung  In 
other  European  cities,  but  without  ex- 
citing marked  attention. 

Julie  Lindsay  Is  the  stage  name  of 
Miss  Julie  Lillie,  a daughter  of  Mr.  An- 
drew Lillie,  an  American  who  has  lived 
! for  many  years  in  Parle.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  at  the  Opera,  Paris, 
in  December,  1903.  when  she  was  the 
Constance  in  Moaart’s  ‘‘Escape  from 
the  Seraglio.”  She  lias  appeared  in 
other  parts  and  is  still  a member  of  the 
company. 

Miss  LouisecOrmsby,  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton,  has  been  chosen  to  slug  the  solo 
I soprano  music  In  Verdi’s  "Requiem”  at 
the  next  Worcester  Festival.  Mme. 
Bouton  will  be  the  contralto. 

Mr.  Fernandez-Arbos.  formerly  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, arranged  the  state  concert  at 
the  wedding  of  the  Icing  of  Spain  and 
directed  a series  of  special  concerts  In 
\tlu  Alhambra,  Granada. 

Elena  Qerhardt.  mezzo-soprano,  gave 
aisong  recital  accompanied  by  Air.  Nlk- 
isch  in  London,  June  13,  and  was  called 
by  leading  critics  a great  singer.  Mr. 
Baugham  characterized  her  as  "one  of  j 
the  few  great  singers  of  the  day.”  She 
^studied -with i Mme.  Iledmont  of  Lelpslc. 

OPERATIC. 

Theifollowlng  artists  from  other  thea- 
tres have  been  engaged  for  this  year’s 
Itlchard  Wagner  and  Mozart  festival 
at  Munich:  Sophie  David,  Cologne;  | 

Ernesta  Delsarta,  Dessau;  Geraldine 
Farrar.  Berlin;  Thila  Plalchinger,  Ber- 
lin; Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  New 
York;  Dr.  Otto  Briesemelster,  Stock- 
holm; Karl  Burrian.  Dresden;  Ernst 
Kraus,}  Berlin;  Albert  Reiss,  London; 
.Anton  Van  Rooy,  New  York;  Deslder 
iZador,  Prague.  They  will  be  assisted  by 
the  entire  staff  of  the  Royal  Hof  and 
! National  Theatre.  The  musical  arrange- 
ments are  In  the  hands  of  the  royal 
general  musical  director,  Felix  Alottl 
and  the  royal  chef  d’orchestre.  Franz 
Fischer.  A large  number  of  tickets  have 
already  been  sold.  Descriptive  pro- 
grammes and  tickets  may  be  bail 
through  the  general  agency  tourist  of- 
fice. Schenker  & Co..  Munich,  Prome- 
nadeplatz  16. 

Alisa  Ethel  Smyth  and  her  endeavor 
to  have  her  opera,  "The  Forest,”  pro- 
duced here  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  company,  under  Mr.  Grau,  are 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many.  Her 
new  opera,  ”Les  Naufrageurs,’  will  be 
produced  at  Leipsic.  they  say.  in  Sep- 
tember, and  three  preludes  from  it  are 
in  the  repertory  of  the  promenade  con- 
certs at  Birmingham.  Eng.  „ 

Samara’s  latest  opera.  Biondlnetta. 
did  not  please  when  It  was  produced 
in  Germany.  A soldier  wounded  in 
battle  dreams,  and  In  one  of  his  fan- 
tastic  visions  his  betrothed  is  about 
to  marrv  another.  He  recovers,  goes 
home  and  lo!  the  dream  was  true,  for 
he  arrived  at  the  wedding.  Now  Is 
■the  time  for  disappearing,  hut  he  pre- 
fers to  shoot  himself. 

"Der  Bucklige”  (“The  Hunchback  ). 
an  opera  by  Alexander  Morvaren,  who 
is  an  Englishman  named  Alick  Mac- 
lean,  has  been  produced  at  Mainz.  It 
is  founded  on  Coppe’s  "Luthier  de 
Cremone.”  Miss  Marcella  Craft,  for- 
merly of  Boston,  took  the  part  of  the 
heroine.  Maclean  was  horn  at  Eton 
in  1872.  His  other  operas  are  "Quen- 
tin Durward"  and  "Petrucclo.”  The 
latter  won  a prize  of  £100  and  was  pro- 
duced at  London  in  1895. 

Siegfried  Wagner  has  composed  a 
new  opera  on  a fairy  subject.  “The 
Law  of  the  Stars,"  which  will  be  pro- 
duced at  Hamburg.  His  admirers  say 
It  will  be  superior  to  anything  he  has 
yet  written.  The  statement  is  not  in- 
credible!  

EDITORIAL  COURTESIES. 

Mr.  Pott  and  Mr.  Shirk  are  still 
famous  for  their  exchange  of  "editorial 
courtesies,”  nor  is  Mr.  Slinkers  wholly 
forgotten.  lie,  according  to  Artemus 
Ward,  was  unequalled  for  his  ability  to 
deliver  in  print  a "genteel  home  thrust. 
The  editor  of  the  Western  News  at  Bal- 
linasloe  is  a dangerous  rival.  lie  does 
not  like  the  master  of  the  workhouse, 
who  lias  put  money  into  a rival  news- 
paper, and  at  his  instance  the  master 
lias  been  charged  with  forging  the  sig- 
nature to  a check,  with  conspiracy  and 
with  ’ fraud  over  a will.  The  Western 
News,  while  the  case  was  pending,  did 
rot  hesitate  to  say  editorially  : "There 
is  not  a crime  under  heaven,  from  cheat- 
ing at  cards  to  deceiving  tho  dying  and 
robbing  the  dead  of  their  shrouds,  that 
this  fellow  lias  not  reseorted  to  for  get- 
ting money  to  keep  his  accursed  harem 
paper,  that  has  ruined  him,  alive."  The 
rival's  reply  was  feeble ; it  referred  to 
the  editor  as  "this  creature” ; also  to 
"the  blasphemy  of  this  wretch”  and  his 
“ioathsome  organ.”  r>ut  the  master  of 
the  workhouse  did  not  waste  time  in 
windy  words.  It  was  enough  for  him 
that  the  rival  of  Pott,  Shirk  and 
Slinkers  was  lodged  in  jail  for  three 
months  for  contempt  of  court. 


HO  FOR  KANSAS! 

The  Kansas  farmer,  it  appears,  wel- 
comes college  men  as  "help.”  Not  only 
because  they  have  had  gymuasium  prac- 
tice and  are  handy  with  hoe  and  pitch- 
folk,  after  a day  or  two,  but  also  be- 
cause they  know  the  latest  slang;  they 
have  a fund  of  pleasing  anecdote;  they 
are  acquainted  with  the  niceties  of  eti- 
quette, and  "without  knowing  it  they 
teach  these  things  to  the  farmers’  sons 
and  daughters.”  They  also  enliven  the 
evenings  and  make  Sunday  pass  quick- 
ly. Furthermore,  they  are  agreeable 
companions  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
barn ; they  sing  and  joke  as  they  work. 
"Let  the  college  men  come,”  exclaims 
an  ageut  of  a Kansas  employment  bu- 
reau, “and  I will  see  that  every  one  has 
a job  for  the  whole  summer.”  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  those  just  graduated, 
and  also  for  undergraduates,  who  would 
like  to  spend  a sensible  vacation.  They 
will  gain  strength  ; they  will  live  in  the 
open  air;  they  will  be  an  educational 
force.  We  like  to  think  of  them  ex- 
plaining the  origin  and  significance 
of  “2?>”  and  “skiddoo”  to  blushing, 
corn-fed,  wholesome  maidens;  delicate- 
ly correcting  some  solecism  in  table 
manners ; dispelling  the  gloom  of  a wet 
evening  by  telling  some  merry  prank  of 
the  Med.  Fae.,  or  hinting  at  the  horrid 
mysteries  of  the  initiation  into  the 
Omega  Lambda  Chi  society.  Ho  for 
Kansas,  ;lnd  again  hoe  ! 


UNDER  THE  BAN. 

The  Topeka  Public  Library,  it  is  said, 
will  not  give  Mr.  Sinclair’s  "The  .Tan- 
gle” shelf  room  on  the  ground  that  “its 
repulsiveness  makes  it  unfit  to  he  read. 
Thus  is  the  hook  advertised  without  cost 
and  the  desire  to  read  it  whetted.  There 
is  a long  list  of  books  that  have  been 
censured  and  condemned  to  be  burned 
in  a public  square  by  the  executioner. 
Gabriel  Peignot  made  a list  of  them 
with  entertaining  annotations.  Last 
winter  a book— a novel,  we  believe — was 
burned  publicly  at  Oxford,  the  univer-i 
sity  town  that  has  seen  stranger  and' 
more  memorable  burnings.  We  have  yet 
to  learn  how  the  sale  has  been  influ- 
enced. Trustees  or  committees  of  public 
libraries  move  in  a mysterious  way  in 
their  rejection  of  hooks.  An  interesting 
article  could  be  written  about  volumes 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library  that  are, 
starred,  or  are  put  in  the  "Inferno,”  or 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Some 
time  ago  objection  was  made  to  the 
presence  of  Charles  Dickens’  ‘‘Child’s 
History  of  England"!  In  Topeka  they 
call  for  civet  and  look  fearlessly  on 
canned  goods,  but  would  they  allow  a 
description  of  the  process  of  obtaining 
and  preparing  civet  to  be  in  the  library? 
There  are  “repulsive”  statements  in 
encyclopedias,  histories,  biographies, 
works  on  scientific  subjects,  and  even  in 
dictionaries.  There  are  many  pages  in 
the  Topeka  Public  Library  that  should 
be  torn  out  if  the  commiftee  wishes  the 
townsmen  to  read  only  that  which  is 
pleasant. 

STRAIGHTER  ELBOWS. 

Mr.  George  R.  Sims  and  other  trained 
observers  in  London  bear  testimony  to 
the  greater  sobriety  of  street  life,  as  far 
as  alcohol  is  concerned,  and  any  bnr- 
keeper  of  long  experience  in  New  York 
or  Boston  will  tell  you  that  there  is 
less  hard  drinking  among  business  and 
professional  men  than  there  was  a dozen  j 
years  ago.  However  fantastical  or  fool-  I 
ish  certain  modern  dietetic  theories  may  | 
he,  it  is  certain  that  men  and  women  arc 
now  much  move  careful  about  food  and 
drink,  and  the  majority  live  mere  sen- 
sibly. We  doubt  if  even  in  England, 
with  the  climate  at  its  worst,  any  duke 
.would  be  applauded  for  saving,  as  a 
duke  once  said,  "Next  week,  with  the 
blessing  of  God.  I purpose  to  be  drunk,’ 
and  while  there  are.  no  doubt,  accom- 
plished drinkmasters  still  to  he  found, 
an  Englishman  of  reputation  is  yot 
necessarily  a three-bottle  man.  A letter 
written  by  a racing  Duke  of  Richmond 
in  17", 7 was  sold  recently  at  auction. 

It  began;  "1  presume  your  graces 
scheme  is  to  be  drunk  the  whole  first  j 
week  in  August,  for  if  four  days’  drunk-  | 
enuess  would  suffice  you  might  just  as  , 
well  have  the  races  begin  the  day  after  | 
the  assizes,  which  is  the  Tuesday,  bj 
which  megRg  we  western  people  may  get 
home  ro  cur  wives  and  children  o:i  the 
Friday  ” It  is  hard  to  think  of  a letter 
like  this,  written  either  in  jest  or  ear- 
nest, to  an  F-n*-’ ' 1 d’ii>  today. 


DICTIONARY  READING.' 

A "young  and  handsome  society” 
woman  in  Chicago  is  suing  for  divorce 
from  her  husband,  who  is  the  “cultured 
editor”  of  a society  paper.  It  is  alleged 
| that,  not  satisfied  with  her  youth  and 
beauty,  he  wished  to  improve  her  mind. 
To  quote  Gilbert,  he  should  have 
thought  of  that  before  he  joined  the 
force.  In  his  zeal  he  recommended  to 
her  a dictionary  for  light  reading,  and 
urged  her  to  commit  to  memory  pages 
of  “Paradise  Lost."  Thus  he  lost  his 
paradise  and  she  is  seeking  to  regain 
hers. 

We  do  not  blame  her  for  revolting 
against  the  enforced  committal  of  any 
epic  poem  to  memory,  but  she  should 
have  found  pleasure  in  an  hour  or  two 
with  a dictionary,  and  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  spelling 
or  the  meaning  of  a word.  \\  hen 
Baudelaire  visited  Gautier  for  the  first 
time  the  latter  asked  him  if  he  enjoyed 
reading  dictionaries,  and  when  the  caller 
said  that  it  was  one  of  his  chief  pleas- 
ures, they  were  at  once  intimate  friends. 
It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  George  Meredith, 
is  an  indefatigable  reader  of  dictionaries 
that  he  may  know  what  words  to  avoid. 

There  is  no  book  that  is  at  the  same 
time  so  full  of  fact  and  suggestion,  state- 
ment and  romance,  form  and  color  as 
any  modern  dictionary.  Open  one  at 
random  and  read  without  special  pur- 
pose and  you  will  be  engrossed.  Try 
the  experiment.  The  dictionary  is,  per- 
haps, one  for  student’s  use.  As  .though 
opening  the  Bible  in  superstitious  vein 
to  read  your  fate  in  the  verse  on  which 
your  finger  rests,  you  strike  the  word 
"scallop,”  not  a singularly  happy  choice, 
but  it  will  serve.  Pay  no  attention  to 
derivation  or  variants.  There  is  the  verb 
associated  with  oysters  the  vision  of  a 
loved  one  arises  with  fancy  work  or  ab- 
sorbed in  planning  intimate  lingerie. 
There  is  the  scallop  itself,  a delicious 
bivalve,  designed  by  a beneficent  creator 
for  young  stomachs  in  smooth  running 
order.  There  is  the  scallop  shell  worn 
by  pilgrims,  and  a world  of  romance 
breaks  on  the  delighted  view.  In  dialect 
a “scallops”  is  an  awkward  wench,  an 
Audrey.  Volumes  are  suggested  by  this 
one  little  word  of  two  syllables.  The 
“cultured  editor”  can  easily  make  a 
strong  defence,  even  if  his  mother  did 
characterize  the  wife  ns  an  “absolutely 
impossible  person”  and  thus  exercise  a 
time-honored  privilege. 


Mr.  de  Nion  had  on  former  occasions 
found  fault  with  pieces  produced  at  Mr. 
Antoine’s  theatre.  The  latter  said  his 
playhouse  was  a place  of  business  where 
he  sold  the  latest  fashion  and  best  qual- 
ity in  laughter,  tears  and  shivers  at 
moderate  prices.  “He  (Mr.  de  Nion)  is 
no  more  entitled  to  enter  my  house  at  a 
public  performance  and  declare  in  print 
that  the  play  is  bad  than  he  has  to  cross 
rhe  road,  dine  at  a restaurant  and  pub- 
lish his  opinion  that  the  cooking  is  in- 
ferior." To  this  a sound  answer  was 
made:  “Mr.  Antoine  says  lie  is  a trades- 
man ; he  is  therefore  governed  by  the 
laws  of  trade;  when  he  allows  .the 
statement  to  be  made  that  the  play  is 

good  when  it  is  not,  he  is  attempting  to 
obtain  money  by  false  pretences;  and, 
being  a tradesman,  what  justification 
has  he  for  talking  of  ‘art’  ”?  Since  then 
Mr.  Antoine  lias  shown  in  many  ways 
t ha t lie  puts  art  above  business,  and  his 
administration  of  the  Odeon  will  no 
doubt  add  to  the  glory  of  a iong  estab-  ■ 
lislied  theatre. 


T 


MR.  ANTOINE. 

Mr.  Antoine,  the  celebrated  play-actor  , 
and  manager,  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Odeon  in  Paris,  to  the  joy  of  I 
all  Parisians  who  have  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  drama  at  heart.  It  is  said 
that  years  ago  Mr.  Antoine,  then  a clerk 
and  an  amateur  actor,  put  on  sideways 
one  day  a derby  hat  and  was  struck  by 
his  resemblance  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
lie  immediately  determined  that  he,  too, 
would  be  great,  and  he  knew  that  he 
had  a guiding  star.  He  founded  the 
Theatre  Libre,  encouraged  young  play- 
wrights, introduced  Scandinavian,  Ger- 
man and  Belgian  plays,  and  was  his 
own  star.  Afterward  he  had  his  Thea- 
tre Antoine,  and  he  and  his  company 
travelled,  even  as  far  as  Buenos  Ayres. 
Aim  all  because  he  thought  he  looked 
like  Napoleon. 

There  have  been  others  who  plumed 
themselves  upon  a fancied  resemblance 
to  the  great  Corsican.  No  less  a man 
than  William  Hazlitt  pouted  because 
Sarah  Walker,  the  daughter  of  a lodg- 
ing house  keeper,  did  not  at  once  adore 
bun  for  the  simple  reason  that  his  head 
was  not  unlike  a bust  of  Napoleon, 
which  the  essayist  valued  as  a worship- 
per his  idol.  There  is  always  at  least 
one  youth  in  college  who  tries  to  look 
like  Napoleon  in  the  recitation  room  or 
ii  the  chapel.  He  arranges  carefully  his 
hair  ; he  sinks  his  head,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  exile  at  St.  Helena  in  ad- 
mired pictures.  There  are  brokers  who 
pride  themselves  on  being  Napoleonic. 
We  know  a business  man  in  New  \ork 
who  has  a small  bronze  statue  of  Napo- 
leon on  his  writing  desk,  and  he  could 
almost  kiss  the  caller  who  looks  from 
statue  to  man  and  from  man  to  statue 
admiringly.  Short  men  with  a paunch 
thus  find  consolation. 

Mr.  Antoine,  by  the  way.  in  a con- 
troversy some  time  ago  with  the  critic, 
Mr.  de  Nion,  made  an  astonishing  ex- 
j planation  for  refusing  to  invite  the 
i critic  to  the  dress  rehearsal  of  a play. 


STITCHED  HEARTS 
There 'has  been  much  talk  about  n| 
wonderful  surgical  operation  in  New] 
York.  A man's  heart  was  stitched  up. 
Unfortunately,  the  patient  did  not  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  the  surgical  skill.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  he  died  a few  days 
ago  and  a few  days  after  the  operation, 
which,  nevertheless,  was  described  ns  “a 
great  success.”  It  was  also  described  as 
daring  and  novel.  Was  it  so  novel? 

Only  last  March'the  heart  of  a wom- 
an who  had  stabbed  herself  was  stitched 
up  in  Paris.  Before  this  case  Dr.  Rehe 
of  Frankfort  had  a patient  who  had 
also  been  stabbed,  and  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  would  have  bled  to 
death.  The  doctor  laid  bare  the  heart, 
which  worked  violently  during  the  oper- 
ation, and  sewed  up  the  severed  edges 
of  the  right  side.  Tlie  patient  recovered. 
There  was  a still  more  remarkable  ease 
in  London.  A man  who  had  been  stabbed 
in  the  heart  was  taken  to  a hospital. 
After  the  heart  had  been  sewn  up  a 
metal  plate  was  placed  over  it.  The 
patient  was  watched  night  and  day  lest 
the  wound  should  open  and  the  plate 
become  dislodged  He  was  discharged 
and  is  alive  and  well,  and  the  plate  is 
still  over  the  sewn-np  organ— so  that  he 
now  walks  at  nightfwith  greater  confi- 
dence. 
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CONCERT  FOYER 

If  Saint-Saens  Comes  Here  li1 
Is  Hoped  He  Will  Conduct 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

STORIES  OF  MUSICIANS 

HERE  AND  IN  EUROPE 


Mr.  Marc  A.  Blumenberg,  the  editor 
of  the  Musical  Courier  of  New  York, 
cabled  from  Paris  last  week  that  Saint- 
Saens  had  been  engaged  for  an  Amer- 
ican tour,  which  will  begin  next  No- 
vember. “It  is  understood  that  his  visit 
1 will  be  in  the  interests  of  French 
music  generally,  and  he  is  expected 
to  appear  in  the  capacity  of  pianist, 
conductor,  organist  and  composer,  of 
course.” 

Camille  Saint-Saens  will  be  71  years 
old  on  the  9tli  of  October  next.  On  the 
19th  of  last  May  he  celebrated  at  Paris 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  his  career,  of  the  concert  which  he 
gave  as  a child  pianist.  At  tills  anniver- 
sary concert  he  played  the  andante  and 
the  allegro  of  his  first  concerto,  his  own 
piano  pieces,  “Wedding  Cake”  and 
"Rhapsodie  d'Auvergne,”  and  Beetho- 
ven’s concerto  in  E flat.  Messrs.  Plante 
and  Delafosse  played  four-hand  pieces 
by  Saint-Saens;  Mme.  Auguez  de  Monta- 
lant  sang  some  of  his  songs;  the  orches-i 
tra  of  the  Conservatory  played  his 
overture  to  "Andromaque.” 

There  was  a brilliant  audience  and 
the  pianist-composer  was  greatly 
honored.  He  deserved  all  this  and 
even  more,  for  he  has  not  only  com- 
posed works  of  fine  distiRction  and 
pure  taste,  he  has  not  only  shone  as  a 
virtuoso;  he  has  also  fought  during 
his  career  for  the  pure  music  of 
France  and  other  nations,  and  al- 
though the  Debussyites  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Mr.  Vincent  cl'Indy  may  look 
upon  him  in  their  reckless  enthusiasm 
for  that  which  now  is  and  is  to  come 
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His  music  ]cd  in' a way  lo  theirs.  His 
struggles  in  behalf  of  orchestral  anil 
chamber  music,  when  there  was  a 
popular  taste  only  for  opera,  prepared 
an  audience  that  would  listen  patient- 
ly to  the  works  of  the  ultra-moderns. 

He  should  have  visited  this  country 
long  ago.  We  believe  there  was  an 
effort  made  to  have  him  as  a guest  at 
tlie  World's  fair,  Chicago,  but  he  was 
then  either  coy  or  busied  in  some  way. 
He  was  not  deterred  by  dread  of  the 
sea,  for  Saint-Saens  is  often  on  the 
ocean.  He  has  been  a great  traveller  for 
r frenchman,  though  lie  is  especially 
fond  of  sojourning  in  the  Canary  isles 
and  in  Egypt.  A restless  man,  he  is  a 
curious  observer  when  on  the  wing',  and 
the  result  of  his  observations  is  found 
in  his  writings  as  well  as  in  his  music, 
for  Saint-Saens  is  singularly  versatile. 
There  are  two  volumes  of  his  essays  on 
musical  subjects,  a discussion  of  Gou- 
n0 a s Pamphlet  on  "Don  Giovanni,’’  a 
study  of  the  architecture  of  the  Greek 
theatre,  a volume  of  little  philosophical 
essays,  two  or  three  comedies,  for  he 
is  both  playwright  and  playactor.  He  is 
a lively  and  witty  conversationalist.  ! 

As  a correspondent  to  the  Parisian 
press  he  is  fond  of  writing  in  paradox 
and  of  writing  the  unexpected.  He  now 
gravely  refuses  to  contribute  to  a monu- 
ment in  memory  of  Cesar  Franck  and 
W 'ves  plausible  reasons  for  his  apparent 
indifference  or  objection;  he  now  writes 
an  extravagantly  worded  letter  in  favor 
of  modern  Italian  opera  as  represented 
by  Puccini.  Giordano.  Cillea  and  others 
of  the  band  enrolled  under  the  banner 
of  vensmo. 

. Perhaps  his  distinguishing  character- 
istics as  composer  and  man  are  a pe- 
culiar clearness  In  the  expression  of 
logically  arranged  thought,  a refinement 
that  at  times  comes  dangerously  near 
over-elaboration,  a brilliance  that  is 
tempered  by  judgment  and  wit,  and 
an  inimitable  elegance. 

| If  he  should  come  to  Boston,  let  us 
(hope  that  he  will  be  invited  to  conduct 
a concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra.  Not  that  he  is  a great  con- 
ductor in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
word;  that  is  to  say,  hypnotic,  or  "in- 
dividual” in  his  readings,  or  a man  of 
curious  mannerisms  in  carriage  and 
gestures.  It  is  said  that  Saint-Saens 
conducted  once  a concert  of  his  works 
in  the  old  Concert  House  in  Berlin 
where  Bilse  ruled  so  long.  The  concert 
was  a great  success.  Tlje  next  day 
Bilse  said  to  the  orchestra:  "Mr.  Saint- 
Saens  is  a most  accomplished  composer, 
a man  of  great  musical  talent,  if  not 
genius;  but  he  is  a poor  conductor.  We 
shall  play  tonight  one  of  his  composi- 
tions. Let  us  show  him  how  it  ought 
to  go.”  And  with  that  Bilse  began  to 
train  the  men  in  one  of  the  pieces  they 
had  played  the  night  before  under 
Saint-Saens’  leadership. 

Either  the  Handel  and  Haydn  or  the 
Cecilia  might  be  persuaded  to  perform 
"Samson  and  Delilah’’  with  the  dis- 
tinguished visitor  as  the  conductor. 


of  the  composer?  He  never  heard 
Schumann  "read"  the  "Carnaval.” 


Intendant  von  Huelsen  has  refused  to 
cancel  Felix  Welngartner’s  contract  as 
conductor  of  the  Berlin  Royal  orchestra 
concerts.  It  is  stated  that  this  contract 
does  not  expire  until  1913.  Only  a short 
time  ago  Mr.  Weingartner  made  positive 
assertions  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not 
conduct  any  concerts  in  Berlin  next  sea- 
son ; that  he  would  not  conduct  any- 
where ; that  he  wished  to  rest  and  also  to 
have  time  for  composition.  It  was 

rumored  that  he  is  afraid  of  Bright’s  dis- 
ease and  that  he  is  really  a sick  man. 

Henri  Marteau  may  be  more  German 
than  the  Germans  in  his  views  concern- 
ing modern  music,  as  The  Herald  stated 
last  Sunday,  but  he  is  generous  as  a 
violinist  in  his  consideration  for  con- 
temporary composers  of  violin  concertos. 
He  has  brought  out  and  made  familiar 
several  works  of  this  class,  concertos  by 
Sinding,  Jaques-Dalcroze,  Stenhammer 
and  others.  He  will  play  next  season  a 
new  concerto  by  Emanuel  Moor,  a Hun- 


Further  information  about  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal confirms  our  belief  that  he  will 
be  treated  respectfully  by  the  critics 
when  he  plays  in  Boston.  New  York 
is  a larger  city  and  a critic  is  not  so 
easily  found;  then,  too,  he  can  quickly 
hide  himself  in  the  wilds  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Rosenthal,  it  is  said  by  those 
iwho  are  on  intimate  terms  with  him 
can  tear  a pack  of  cards,  break  a hoi'se-  ! 
[shoe  and  lift  500  pounds  with  one 
finger  and  with  the  greatest  ease.  "His  | 
chest,  arm  and  leg  development  com- 
pare with  Sandow’s.”  And  yet  lie 
never  worked  in  a gymnasium.  "His 
strength  comes  entirely  from  playing 
the  piano  and  swimming  and  walking, 
the  latter  being  his  two  chief  diver- 
sions.” Then,  like  Mr.  Paderewski  and 
some  others,  he  plays  the  piano,  not 
as  a diversion,  but  for  business  pur- 
poses. We  hasten  to  add,  in  view  of 
ills  terrible  approach,  that  he  is  a 
great  pianist — a formidable  pianist,  as 
the  Germans  say. 

Mr.  Waldemar  Luetschg,  the  pianist, 
who  made  a favorable  impression  at  a 
symphony  concert  in  Boston  last  season, 
did  not  like  Chicago  as  a dwelling  place 
and  he  left  it  and  the  Ziegfeld  school. 
Dr.  Ziegfeld  has  engaged  Mr.  Ernesto 
Consolo  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Consolo 
is  siad  to  speak  four  languages  "with 
equal  facility”  and  to  be  a "charming 
fellow." 

The  disease  that  brought  Mozart's 
death  has  been  thought  to  be  typhus 
fever,  though  some  have  called  it  cere- 
bral meningitis.  Dr.  Barraud  of  Bor- 
deaux insists  that  it  was  Bright’s  dis- 
ease. As  a boy  Mozart  was  small,  deli- 
cate and  very  nervous.  He  had  scarlet 
fever,  then  typhoid  fever,  smallpox  and 
later  a severe  attack  of  influenza.  Just 
before  his  marriage  lie  was  in  a weak 
condition.  To  quote  from  the  article  in 
Musical  America,  he  was  then  “thin 
and  small,  with  a sallow  complexion; 
the  head  was  unusually  developed,  the 
nose  enormous  and  the  eyes  were  large 
and  sunken,  while  his  glanoe  was  very 
unsteady.  The  man  was  already  in  weak 
condition;  lie  was  overworked,  and  to 
this  cause  of  his  physical  decay  must 
be  added  another— the  lack  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life." 

We  are  informed  that  Mme.  Plaichin- 
ger.  who  will  sing  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  next  season,  "though  not 
beautiful  off  the  stage,  makes  a most 
effective  appearance  amid  operatic  en- 
vironment," and  that  "conscious  of  lwr 
unattractiveness  in  private  life,  she 
invariably  refuses  to  see  a manager  be- 
fore he  has  seen  her  in  costume  on  the 
stage.”  “Just  tell  them  that  you  saw 
me.”  Tile  picture  of  her  published  in  a 
New  York  newspaper  was,  indeed,  a 
sight.  She  is  30  years  old,  or,  as  Ar- 
temas  Ward  said  of  a woman,  “between 
30  years  of  age,"  and  she  is  the  w:fe  of 
Mr.  Carl  Friedrichs,  a singing  teacher 
in  Berlin. 


ol  a great  singer  and  {lie  brotner  oi 
Marie  Malibran  and  Pauline  Viardot,  he 
had  several  distinguished  pupils,  of 
whom  the  chief  was  Jenny  Lind.  In 
JS.>.r)  he  invented  the  laryngoscope.  As 
his  voice  was  one  of  ordinary  quality  he 
left  the  operatic  stage  in  1829  and  set- 
tled in  Paris,  which  he  left  in  1850  to 
make  London  his  home,  and  there  he 
taught  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  | 
lie  visited  the  United  States  in  1825  as 
a member  of  an  opera  company  of  which 
his  father  and  sister  Marie  were  the 
leading  members,  and  he  then  took  part 
in  the  first  performance  of  “Don  Gio- 
vanni” in  this  country.  As  teacher  and 
man  he  was  highly  respected  and  hon- 
ored in  London.  The  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  was  celebrated  with 
pomp  and  ceremony.  Active  and  alert, 
physically  and  mentally,  till  nearly  the 
(lid  of  his  life,  he  was  a strong  witness 
in  company  with  Verdi,  Franck  and 
Wagner  against  the  theory  of  Dr.  Osier 
as  applied  to  musicians. 

A oEA  CHANGE* 

“The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,”  it  will 
be  remembered,  did  not  please  the 
Londoners  last  season,  although  the 
American  visiting  company  was  said 
to  be  excellent.  Now.  Mr.  Charles 
Frohman  announces  his  intention  of 
taking  the  play  to  London  next  season, 
but  the  company  will  be  wholly  Eng- 
lish. The  failure  there  was  attri- 
buted, as  The  Herald  stated  some 
time  ago,  to  the  fact  that  the  subject 
and  situations,  such  as  those  of  brib- 
ery of  judges  and  senators,  were  un- 
intelligible to  a London  audience.  Is 
it  possible  that  an  English  company 
will  make  the  situations  more  intel- 
ligible? Will  foreign  imagination  be 
more  effective  than  national  compre- 
hension? Will  not  the  situations  be 
the  same,  or  will  the  play  be  rewrit- 
ten and  the  action  take  place  in  Eng- 
land? Such  changes  did  not  make  the 
production  of  “Shore  Acres”  success- 
ful in  London. 


Hermann  Winkelmann  of  the  Vienna 
Opera  House  and  the  creator  of  Parsifal 
at  Bayreuth  in  1882,  has  at  last  said 
good-by  to  the  stage.  But  why  did  he 
leave  the  opera  house  forever?  He  is 
only  57  years  old,  and  in  Germany  and 
Austria  a singer  of  60  years  is  much  in 
favor;  he  is  considered  to  be  by  that 
time  "intellectual.”  Mr.  H.  T.  F>nck 
tells  us  that  Americans  who  have  heard 
Winkelmann  in  recent  years  say  that 
he  "usually  sang  atrociously  in  tlie  first 
act  of  an  opera,  better  in  the  second, 
and  superbly  in  the  third,  when  his 
cords  were  thoroughly  limbered.”  But 
what  would  this  tenor  do  in  an  opera 
of  one  act  or  two?  There  are  horses 
that  cannot  trot  till  they  have  been 
eight  or  ten  miles.  Theodore  Thomas 
brought  Mr.  Winkelmann  over  to  sing 
with  Mme.  Materna  and  Emil  Scaria  in 
a Wagner  festival. 

Both  Mr.  Nikisch  and  Mr.  Bauer  ap- 
peared in  London  last  month  as  ac- 
companists of  singers.  Mr.  Nikisch  ac- 

garian  composer,  of  whom  little  is  known  1 vWmi^The  H ! Sr  a 1 d *17  a I ready*  sno  k e n f 
in  this  country.  Moor’s  _ce!lo  concerto  | Mr.  Baughan  declared  that  Mr.  Nikisch 


will  be  played  by  Pablo  Casels  and  his 
piano  concerto  by  Marie  Panthes;  his 
sixth  symphony  will  be  performed  at 
Bologne  under  Mr.  Steinbach’s  direction. 

Mr.  Casals,  some  may  remember, 
played  here  in  a concert  given  by 
Emma  Nevada  at  the  Colonial  The- 


as  accompanist  almost  rivals  Nikisch  as 
conductor.  He  produces  a fine  tone 
from  tlie  piano,  makes  himself  at  one 
with  the  singer,  and  shows  a subtle 
sense  of  harmony.  Although  he  sub- 
ordinates the  accompaniment  to  tlie 
voice  the  piano  part  is  always  clear. 


atre  a few  seasons  ago,  and  they  that  and  takes  its  proper  place  in  the  whole 
heard  him  then  wondered  at  his  great  scheme  of  the  song.  Mr.  Bauer  aceom- 
reputation  in  Europe.  The  concert  panied  Mme.  Jeanne  Raunay,  and  he. 


Was  a depressing  one  in  many  ways 
and  no  doubt  the  ’cellist  was  not 
wholly  in  the  vein.  He  is  a great 
friend  of  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  and  the 
two  have  made  several  tours  to- 
gether. 

This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Bauer 


too,  was  warmly  praised. 


A few  Americans  have  appeared  re- 
cently in  London  concert  halls  with 
more  or  less  success.  Miss  Alexander 
gave  a musical  and  dramatic  recital  in 
which  she  endeavored  to  show  to  the 
played  recently  in  London,  and  some  audience  the  negro  "in  all  his  pathetic 


A LOBSTER  MODEL. 

Builders  of  ocean  steamers  are  re- 
| ported  as  saying  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  speed  of  the  fastest  ves- 
sels crossing  the  Atlantic  will  soon  be 
surpassed  on  account  of  the  problem  of 
fuel  and  the  enormous  space  required 
for  carrying  a sufficient  amount  of  coal. 
Will  the  coming  fuel  be  oil  or  electricity, 
or  some  less  familiar  or  as  yet  unknown 
motive  force?  The  builders  might  pon- 
der a statement  made  by  Mortimer  Col- 
lins in  one  of  his  whimsical  and  delight- 
ful novels.  Collins  argued  that  when 
man  succeeds  he  is  devoutly  imitative. 
No  Eddystone  lighthouse  would  stand 
until  a builder  with  imagination  imi- 
tated the  structure  of  the  oak.  The 
successful  airship  will  be  the  result  of 
intelligent  study  of  avian  flight.  “And 
I firmly  believe  that  speed  in  steamships 
should  be  obtained  by  the  method  which 
makes  the  lobster  the  swiftest  of  the 
sea’s  inhabitants.”  When  the  lobster 
is  in  a hurry  he  swims  backwards, 
and  his  tail,  as  he  rises  and  falls, 
grasps  the  water.  Prawns  may  be  seen 
doing  the  same  in  an  aquarium  if  they 
are  frightened.  “These  curious  me- 
chanic powers  conferred  on  the  lower 
creatures  are  lessons  to  man.  There  is 
no  animal  without  definite  use.”  But 
what  is  the  lesson  from  the  measuring 
worm  or  geometrid  caterpillar?  Pre- 
cision in  daily  walks  abroad? 


of  the  critics  were  discriminative  in 
their  treatment  of  him,  and  also  con- 
tradictory; One  wrote  that  Mr.  Bauer 
“has  never  taken  such  an  important 
stride  as  in  the  time  since  his  last 
London  recital.  The  ’Carnaval’  of 
Schumann  was  given  with  full  artis- 


truth  and  humor,  freed  from  the  dis- 
tortions that  have  been  hitherto  prac- 
tised 'On  him  in  the  ordinary  music 
hall."  Coquelin  and  others  assisted  her, 
but  they  did  not  "black  up"  for  the  oc- 
casion. Miss  Edna  Hoff  of  New  York, 
a soprano  who  studied  in  Dresden,  sang 
with  "much  intelligence  and  charm" 


tic  intelligence,  if  at  some  points  with  in  her  recital  June  6.  Mr.  Julius  Falk, 
not  quite  the  peculiar  shadowy  a violinist  and  a pupil  of  Sevcik,  gave 
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intimacy  that  the  work  demands.  The 
idea  of  force  which  he  conveys  is  al- 
ways one  of  mental  rather  than  physical 
strength;  one  never  pities  the  piano 
as  one  used  to  do  with  the  ‘forcible’ 
players  of  the  past.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Telegraph 
said  that  in  the  finale  of  the  “Carna- 
val” and  in  the  beginning  of  Beetho- 


a recital  May  17.  "He  is  an  artist  of  ex- 
ceptional ability.”  Mr.  Francis  Mac- 
millen,  violinist,  gave  a farewell  re- 
cital previous  to  his  departure  for  this 
country  and  was  eminently  successful. 

Among  the  newcomers  not  Americans 
were  "Floris.”  a violinist,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  Ondricek  family.  He  has 
a fluent  mastery  over  His  instrument,” 


ven’s  sonata  op.  Ill,  he  "tore  passion  wrote  Mr.  Banghan.  "but  ills  tone  is 
to  iatters  and  so  exaggerated  his  not  very  full  or  individual  in  quality." 
contrasts  that  the  music’s  effect  was  T,lon  tl">re  n “s"mv  haired  Fne- 


quite  spoilt  and  the  beauty  of  tone 
vanished.” 

"Lancelot”  of  the  Referee  wrote 
that  his  recital  was  “distinguished  by 
a technical  command  and  a power  of 
expression  possessed  by  few  pianists. 
The  reading  of  Schumann’s  ‘Carnaval’ 
was  not  that  of  the  composer,  but  the 
romantic  spirit  of  the  music  was  pre- 
served, and  the  sentiment  was  essen- 
tially manlv.  both  in  vigor  and  ten- 
derness.” AArhat  more,  then  -would  the 
gentleman  have  had?  How  does  he 


Then  there  was  a "sunny  haired  Eng- 
lish lad.”  13  years  old,  Lionel  Ovendon, 
familiarly  known  as  “Bino,”  who  plays 
both  the  violin  and  the  piano  “with  an 
earnestness  and  significance  uncanny  in 
one  so  young.” 

AN  OLD  MAN. 

Manuel  Garcia,  who  died  iu  London 
last  Sunday,  was  in  his  102d  year,  but 
he  was  remarkable  in  other  ways.  A 
1 Kinging  teacher,  born  at  Madrid,  the  son 


COOLED  AFFECTION. 

It  might  promote  domestic  happiness 
in  the  AVest  if  physicians  were  to  settle 
for  all  time  the  question  whether  cold 
baths  are  or  are  not  injurious.  Some 
time  ago  a woman  in  Nebraska  sued  for 
a divorce.  She  told  the  judge  that  her 
husband  was  a man  with  a system.  He 
believed  in  cold  bathing,  and  insisted 
that  she  should  take  three  cold  baths  a 
day.  The  one  at  evening  was  of  iced 
water.  At  the  altar  she  had  inad- 
vertently promised  to  obey  her  husband, 
and  as  she  had  a conscience  she  did 
obey  him  for  five  years.  At  last  she  re- 
belled, for,  as  the  old  deacon  remarked 
after  an  unusually  powerful  sermon  in 
which  the  nature  of  future  and  eternal 
punishment  was  graphically  described 
and  with  almost  loving  detail  : “Brother 
Slocum,  no  human  constitution  could 
stand  it.”  The  judge  smiled  on  her  and 
said,  “Madam,  you  have  proved  your 


A few  days  ago  a music  teacher  in 
Chicago  sued  for  a divorce  from  his 
wife  Violet  because  she  would  not  allow 
him  to  use  hot  water  in  his  bath.  “She 
(old  me  hot  water  was  not  good  for  me. 
I couldn’t  stand  that  cold  lake  water,” 
and  incidentally  he  mentioned  a choir- 
master who  was  favored,  he  thought,  by 
Violet,  probably  because  he  had  a more 
rugged  constitution  and  could  stand  cold 
water.  Violet  answered  that  her  hus- 
band had  no  sense  of  humor  and  could 
not  take  a joke.  Did  she  thus  refer  to 
the  choirmaster  or  to  the  cold  bath? 
But  why  did  not  Violet’s  husband  lock 
the  door  when  he  went  into  the  bath- 
room and  draw  the  hot  water  gayly  with 
a song  on  his  lips?  Perhaps  there  was 
no  bathroom  and  he  tubbed  it  in  the 
kitchen,  where  he  could  not  easily  es- 
cape inspection.  The  information  is 
sadly  incomplete. 


fu&7  7 / f •>  ^ 

A LOST  MAN. 

What  has  become  of  Mr.  Nathan 
Gurfenkle?  Some  weeks — or  was  it 
months?— ago  we  read  about  him  and 
his  actions  in  a New  Jersey,  town. 
He  was  not  of  the  ordinary  run  of 
men.  He  painted  his  cows  red,  white 
and  blue  and  then  named  them  “Old 
Glory,”  "Star  Spangled  Banner,” 
"Stars  and  Stripes,”  "Flag  of  the 
Free”  and  “Long  May  She  Wave.” 
This  of  Itself  excited  interest  in  him. 
Nor  was  his  imagination  confined  to 
outbursts  of  intense  patriotism.  He 
j used  to  lower  his  little  one  into  a 
well.  We  regret  to  add  that  he  also 
beat  occasionally  his  wife.  There 
was  talk  at  the  time  of  an  inquiry 
into  his  mental  condition.  There  was 
also  talk  of  jail,  for  they  are  prosaic 
persons  in  New  Jersey  and  plume 
themselves  on  swift  visitations  of 
“justice.”  Many  things  have  since 
happened,  but  we  have  not  lost  sight 
of  Mr.  Gurfenkle.  The  newspapers 
have  been  strangely  silent.  Has  he 
suffered,  as  so  many  before  him,  for 
his  devotion  to  country? 


MOATED  ON. 

The  Herald  has  already  commented 
on  the  case  of  the  clergyman  in  New- 
port, R.  I.,  who  was  requested  to  move 
on  while  he  was  conducting  a relig- 
ious service  on  the  beach.  Philan- 
thropic intention  is  often  described  as 
disorderly  conduct  even  in  conserva- 
tive England.  We  remember  the  case 
of  a man  who,  wearing  ’a  mask,  sang 
in  a London  street  and  drew  a large 
crowd.  He  was  asked  to  move  on, 
but  he  refused  and  was  at  last  arrest- 
ed. He  confided  to  the  magistrate 
that  he  had  a hobby  of  singing  in 
quiet  streets  and  collecting  money 
which  he  sent  to  hospitals  or  other 
charitable  institutions.  The  magis- 
trate told  him  that  his  hobby,  habit, 
taste,  or  want  of  taste,  drew  a crowd 
which  interfered  with  the  general 
enjoyment  of  the  thoroughfare;  that, 
if  he  must  carry  out  his  hobby,  he 
j should  do  it  in  country  lanes;  that 
i he  should  not  play  the  troubadour  in 
a London  street.  Why  was  this  phil- 
anthropist masked?  And  how  did  he 
sing?  The  two  really  Important 
questions  were  not  answered  in  court, 
just  as  in  Newport  there  was  no  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  quality  of  the 
sermon  on  the  beach. 


HORSES’  NAMES. 

I he  Springfield  Republican  tells  a 
story  of  a turf  critic  who  made  au  en- 
emy of  a Texan  by  having  fun  with 
the  name  the  latter  gave  his  pet  2-year- 
old  filly.  The  filly  was  the  foal  of 
Little  Pearl  and  the  sire  was  Gallantry. 
The  Texan  therefore  called  the  offspring 
Little  Pearls  of  Gallantry.  When  the 
hll.V  ran  the  critic  suggested  names  that 
might  be  given  to  the  future  product  of 
the  ranch,  as  Little  Jars  of  Marmalade, 
Lizzie,  Is  My  Hat  on  Straight?  Big  Bill 
with  the  AA’hite  Hat,  Little  Things  to 
Think  About.  Look  over  the  list  of  horses 
| running  or  trotting  today,  and  you  will 
I find  many  grotesque  and  absurd  names. 
And  so  it  has  been  from  the  time  when 
, the  Greeks  and  Romans  exercised  their 
fancy  in  naming  their  favorites.  There 
is  a list  of  these  ancient  names  in  an 
appendix  to  a translation  into  French 
(of  Lycophron’s  cryptic  poem.  English 


' I x-ace  horses  within  the  last  century  have 
borne  strange  names  : some  of  them,  and 
the  horses  wore  owned  by  noblemen,  were 
1 coarse  or  irreverent.  Henry  Kingsley  in 
! “Ravenshoe”  protested  against  such 
names  as  Allow  Me,  Ask  Mamma,  Pam  s 
Mixture.  These  were  names  of  horses 
in  1802.  In  a footnote  Kingsley  added  : 
“Surely  men  could  find  better  names 
for  their  horses  than  such  senseless  ones 
! as  these.” 

SWISS  ABSINTHE. 

A cablegram  states  that  the  cantonal 
government  of  Vaud  has  passed  a law 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  absinthe,  and 
that  the  ^owners  of  the  Xeuchatel  dis- 
tilleries have  placed  on  the  market  ab- 
sinthe bonbons.  "Four  of  them  will 
make  a drink  when  broken  into  a glass, 
and  a special  law  will  be  required  to 
prevent  their  sale.”  The  cablegram  also 
states  that  the  people  of  Vaud  were  the 
best  customers  of  the  Xeuchatel  dis- 
tilleries. 

It  does  not  state  the  most  important 
fact:  Crimes  by  absinthe  drunkards 

were  so  frequent  that  the  Swiss  news- 
papers started  a crusade  against  the  sale 
of  the  liquor,  and  obtained  in  a very 
short  time  over  100, 000  signatures  in 
the  cantons  of  Vaud  nnd  Geneva  alone 
to  a petition  urging  the  government  to  : 
| suppress  the  distilleries  nnd  make  the 
sale  of  the  liquor  unlawful.  The  crimes 
{ traced  directly  to  absinthe  drunkards 
were  maiming  of  cattle,  setting  fire  to 
| buildings,  attempts  at  murder  and  mur- 
der. The  absinthe  was  made  from  chem- 
icals and  raw  alcohol,  and  a large  wine-  , 
glassful  was  sold  in  small  restaurants 
and  in  boozing  kens  for  2 cents.  The 
drinkers  were  boys  ami  girls,  as  well 
Las  men  and  women.  Naturally  in  Neu- 
/ chatel  there  was  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  for  the  canton  depends 
for  its  revenue  on  the  manufacture  and 
I sale  of  the  liquor.  Why  any  one  wishes 
to  drink  the  green  stuff  even  when  at  its 
I best  is  a mystery  to  some,  who  find  the 
taste  like  that  of  paregoric  taken  by 
children  much  against  their  will  to 
soothe  their  little  “innerds.” 

SANS  MEAT. 

A thrilling  description  of  several  men 
and  women  in  New  York  who  eat  only 
nuts,  vegetables,  fruit  and  prepared 
health  foods  and  yet  achieve  surprising 
mental  and  physical  feats  has  been  pub- 
lished. From  the  account  we  learn  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  live  chiefly  on 
imported  Italian  nuts  from  the  cones  of 
edible  pines.  The  turpentine  has  been 
thoughtfully  extracted.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Christian  do  not  consider  it  harmful  to 
read  while  eating  “in  a leisurely  fash- 
ion” these  nuts.  The  diet  does  not  seem 
to  be  a quickener  of  conversation,  and 
no  doubt  reading — possibly  the  book  is 
Mr.  Sinclair’s — may  dispel  gloomy 

thoughts.  There  are  persons  who  both 
eat  cereals  and  read.  Occasionally  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Christian  wax  merry  over  a 
tomato  salad  with  “hygeia  dressing.  ’ 
Then  there  is  Miss  Mary  June,  a pop- 
ular waitress  in  a physical  culture  res- 
taurant. Her  hours  of  service  are  long; 
from  7 A.  M.  till  7 P.  M.  When  she 
is  not  waiting  she  is  polishing  casters,  j 
filling  toothpick  tumblers  and  doing  all 
sorts  of  things.  She,  too,  eats  no  meat, 
and  is  so  strong  that  she  is  able  to  take 
her  meals  in  the  restaurant.  This  re- 
minds us  of  the  story  about  the  man 
who  went  into  an  eating  house  and 
asked,  "Do  you  have  a good  cook?”  The 
| head  waiter  answered,  “Best  in  the 
| city.”  “Let  me  see  the  proprietor.”  said 
the  man.  “He's  just  gone  out  to  get  his 
dinner.” 

All  the  men  and  women  described  in 
the  article  are  bitter  against  meat  and 
scornfully  pitiful  toward  the  carnivo- 
rous. Vegetarinns  have  been  thus  from 
the  beginning.  No  doubt  Nebuchadnez- 
zar was  excessively  disagreeable  at  the 
court  during  his  excursion  into  vege- 
tarianism. Many  years  ago  Hazlitt, 
speaking  of  those  who  tease  you  to  death 
with  some  one  idea,  stated  that  they 
generally  differ  in  their  favorite  notion 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  “Thus  one 
person  is  remarkable  for  living  on  a 
vegetable  diet,  and  never  fails  to  enter- 
tain you  all  dinner  time  with  an  invec- 
tive against  animal  food.  One  of  this 
self-denying  class,  who  adds  to  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  this  sort  of  food 
the  recommendation  of  having  it  in  a 
raw  state  lamenting  the  death  of  a pa- 


tient whom  he  had  augured  to  be  in  a 
good  way  as  a convert  to  his  system,  at 
last  accounted  for  his  disappointment  in 
a whisper — ‘But  she  ate  meat  privately, 
depend  upon  it.’  ” 
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AN  ENGLISH  CARMEN 

AND  OPERATIC  GOSSIP 


THE  ACTING  OF  CARUSO 
AND  OTHER  SINGERS 


Mr,  Baughan’s  Paradoxical 
„ Views  — Portraits  and 
; Personal  Paragraphs, 


The  opera  season  at  Covent  Garden 
has  naturally  suggested  articles  con- 
cerning the  tendency  of  modern  opera, 
the  art  of  dramatic  singing,  the  man- 
ner in  which  certain  familiar  operatic 
parts  should  be  impersonated,  etc. 
Massenet's  “Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,” 
the  opera  without  a woman  character 
in  it,  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  Times  pished 
and  poohed,  without  knowledge  appar- 
ently of  the  fact  that  the  story  is  an 
old  one  and  has  been  exquisitely  treated 
by  Mr.  Anatole  France.  The  Times 
critic  dropped  into  French,  considering 
the  case  of  Massenet:  “The  composer 

has  long  ago  shown  great  power  of 
adopting  styles  that  differ  In  external 
characteristics,  and  he  has  given  us  in 
this  several  pleasing  passages  of  a kind 
of  music  that  sounds  austere  enough  to 
pass  for  an  ecclesiastical  manner.  But 
it  may  be  said  ot  him  more  than  of  al- 
most any  other  composer,  'Plus  ca 
change,  plus  e'est  la  meme  chose;' 
there  Is  the  same  lack  of  real  individu- 
ality. the  same  flavor— if  flavor  it  can 
be  called— of  eau  sucree.  and  the  same 
inherent  debility  of  Invention  that  we 
have  known  so  long."  This  is  unfair, 
or  does  the  Times  critic  really  deny 
individuality  to  the  composer  of 
“Manon,"  “La  Navarralse,”  “Le  Jong- 
leur,” and  some  of  the  music  of  the 
early  suites?  He  does  admit  that  in 
“Le  Jongleur”  there  are  “many  grace- 
ful and  appropriate  numbers,"  but  he 
admits  it  grudgingly  and  hurries  along 
to  say  something  disagreeable. 

There  has  been  pleasing  talk  about 
the  morality  or  immorality  or  unmor- 
ality of  "Tosca,”  for  they  take  the 
libretto  based  on  the  play  by  Sardou. 
"The  Caligula  of  the  Drama,”  as  Jules 
Lemaltre  dubbed  him,  very  seriously 
over  there.  “The  Telegraph  Insisted 
that  music  should  have  no  con- 
cern with  a theme  “so  ugly  and  re- 
volting." “Especially  are  the  grace, 
the  crispness  and  the  sparkle  of  Puc- 
cini's style  out  of  place  in  such  com- 
pany. * • * Where  such  repellant 

melodrama  as  the  ‘Tosca’  is  concerned 
it  would  have  been  better,  on  the  whole, 
had  the  'divine  art’  remained  dumb.” 
Did  gcod  old  Mr.  Bennett  write  this? 
The  opinions  and  the  form  of  expres- 
sion have  his  earmarks.  If  It  were  not 
Mr  Bennett,  it  was  his  prayerfully- 
trained  disciple.  The  Standard,  on  the 
other  hand,  declares  the  play  to  be  an 
admirable  piece  of  stagecraft— yes,  it  is 
a well-built  slaughter-house— and  Puc- 
cini’s treatment  "eloquently  musical.” 
Listen  to  this:  “Tosca’  is  the  only  one 
of  the  composer's  work  entitled  an 
opera,  pure  and  simple.  It  is.  therefore, 
in  a way  more  conventional  in  plan 
than,  perhaps,  any  of  his  compositions.” 
Observe  the  "therefore.”  and  the  inex- 
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orable  logic  of  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  premise.  Mme.  Giachetti  was 
the  heroine.  The  Standard  says  that 
iter  performance  reached  “the  highest 
level  of  operatic  art."  It  is  the  more 
painful  to  learn  that  Mme.  Giachetti 
“continued”  to  flourish  the  knife  after 
Scarpia  had  fallen.  Did  she  kill  him 
with  a flourish?  There  should  be 
straightforward  incision.  A little  boy  at 
the  boarding-house  table  scowled  fero- 
ciously and  said  to  his  mother:  “I  wish 
J had  a dagger.”  We  see  him  now.  one 
of  the  kind  described  as  sunny-haired 
nnd  cherubic.  "Why,  Willy!”  The  child 
said  still  more  savagely:  "I  wish  I had: 
a dagger,”  and  the  mother  replied,  as 
the  interlocutor  to  Mr.  Bones:  "Whi.i 

would  you  do  with  the  dagger  if  you 
had  It?"  To  which  the  boy  answered: 
“I'd  dag  somebody.”  There  was  a true 
artist.  There  would  have  been  no  melo- 
dramatic flourish  in  his  blow.  We  fear 
Mme.  Giachetti  Is,  after  all,  not  an  artist 
of  the  first  rank— especially  in  her  "dag- 
ging”— -especially  as  we  learn  from  the 
Standard  that  the  “eloquence  of  the 
silence”  which  ends  the  murder  scene 
was  “also  a little  marred  by  hurried 
nnd  somewhat  excessive  movements.” 
Itov  was  she  “excessive”?  Did  she 
dance  a few  steps  of  exultation?  Was 
there  a well-defined  pas  seul  of  tri- 
umph? 

The  Daily  News  reviewed  the  perform- 
ance with  rare  discrimination.  The 
libretto,  as  well  as  the  play,  is  a story 
of  "unmitigated  brutality";  the  two  chief 
situations  are  on  a level  of  a bull  fight. 
“It  is  not  really  drama,  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  Tosca  for  her  lover's  sake  is  but 
a passing  detail  in  a picture  which  has 
been  painted  merely  for  the  sake  of 
making  the  audience  quiver  with  hor- 
ror.” The  News  says  that  the  opera  is 
accepted  on  account  of  the  "wonderful 
atmosphere”  of  the  music.  “The  little 
introduction  to  the  last  act,  depicting 
the  chill  of  early  dawn  over  Home 
(never  were  consecutive  fifths  more 
justified)  is  a small  masterpiece,  and 
the  ironical  use  of  the  gay  little  theme 
expressive  of  the  happiness  which  Tosca 
and  her  lover  think  are  in  store  for 
shorn  gives  a pathos  to  the  discovery 
xiiat  Cavaradossi  has  been  really  exe- 
cuted. It  is  a stroke  of  imagination 
rare  in  -music-drama,  from-  which  sug- 
gestiveness is  apt  to  be  banished.” 

An  English  Carmen. 

Many  of  our  readers  remember  Mme. 
Kirkby  Lunn.  She  safig  here  at  a Sym- 
phony concert,  in  Mr.  Lang's  last  pro- 
duction of  “Parsifal”  in  concert  form, 


and  In  Mr.  Savage  s production  of  “Par- 
sifal” at  the  Tremont  Theatre.  When 
she  first  came  to  Boston  she  was  merely 
one  of  a line  of  English  contraltos  with 
an  extended  compass,  just  the  woman 
to  sing  sentimental  songs  in  an  English 
drawing  room  after  a heavy  dinner,  or 
to  sing  at  an  English  music  festival  In 
the  production  of  a new  oratorio,  "The 
Witch  of  Endor”  or  “Hezekiah,"  by 
some  English  organist  and  music  doc- 
tor. She  had  not  the  remarkable  low 
tones  of  Mme.  Clara  Butt,  who  sang 
“Abide  With  Me,”  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a cabinet  organ  and  piano,  and 
with  the  fervor  of  a barmaid  on  a holi- 
day. Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  sang  songs  by 
Elgar  as  though  she  had  been  com- 
manded to  do  so  by  the  Queen.  But 
when  she  returned  to  sing  in  Mr.  Sav- 
age's company,  she  had  Improved  soj 
far  as  vocal  skill  was  concerned,  or  site 
had  been  carefully  trained  in  the  music 
of  Kundry. 

After  she  left  this  country  she  sang 
in  opera  at  Budapest.  Many  things  can 
be  learned  in  that  city. 

She  had  appeared  in  Carmen,  as  a 
member  of  the  Carl  Rosa  company,  be- 
fore she  visited  this  country,  and  she 
impersonated  the  gypsy  girl  at  Buda- 
pest. it  is  said,  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess. It  is  also  said  that  she  was  the 
first  Englishwoman  to  impersonate  the 
part  in  London  in  the  course  of  the 
grand  opera  season.  Her  appearance  in 
this  part  last  month  provoked  discus- 
sion. not  only  of  her  performance,  but 
of  the  true  character  of  Carmen  her- 
self. No  doubt  she  sang  the  music  very 
well,  as  far  as  straight  singing  goes. 
But  how  about  her  dramatic  perform- 
ance? According  to  the  Telegraph,  her 
physique  and  temperament  are  not 
suited  by  nature  to  the  part,  but  she 
concealed  "any  marked  unsuitabilities. 
"Her  touches  of  passion  and  witchery, 
if  at  times  a little  wanting  in  spontan- 
eity, are,  at  any  rate,  well  considered, 
and  never  pushed  to  extremes.  All  the 
allurement  of  this  wonderful  part  may 
not  be  present,  but  one  is  thankful  tor 
the  absence  of  the  uncouth  picture 
which  Miss  Destinn  gave  us  a year 
ago.”  How  English  this  all  is!  It  is  a 
wonder  that  the  Telegraph  did  not  use 
the  phrase  dear  to  so  many  London 
concert  reviewers:  “The  part  was in 

safe  hands.”  The  Telegraph  finally 
found  refuge  in  this  Bunsbyism:  On 

the  whole,  her  performance  13  "^h 
what  the  opera-goer  who  has  heard  and 
admired  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  in  other 
arts  would  expect."  _ 

Listen  to  the  Times!  Should  Carmen 
d “a  wild,  untamed  animal  in  womans 
nape,  or  a self-willed  gypsy  SirL  Play- 
is:  with  love  as  a child  plays  with  fire . 
[me'  Kirkby  Lunn  takes  the  latter  view 
nil  elves  the  Kiri  a heart,  and  tins 
entler  view  is  really  more  in  harmony 
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| than  the  more  brutal  and  violent  read- 
| ,ing  which  some  actresses  prefer  to  give 
Jus.”  Shades  of  Prosper  Merlmee  and 
the  librettists  and  Bizet  and  GaJH-Marie, 
who  created  the  part  and  played  it  with 
savage  intensity!  So  Carmen  was  all 
heart  and  Bizet  s music  for  her  is  “deli- 
cate” ! 

“Lancelot”  of  the  Referee  found  fault 
with  the  singer  because  she  did  not 
realize  that  “a  vain,  hasty  and  veno- 
mous-minded woman  such  as  Carmen  is 
almost  wholly  absorbed  in  self-gratifica- 
tion, and  is  perpetually  engaged  in  con- 
sideration of  personal  appearance,  recol- 
lections of  petty  triumphs  and  securing 
sfelf-indulgence.  Carmen  Is  the  centre 
of  her  own  universe,  a vivid  manifes- 
tation of  intense  selfishness;  and  the 
only  moment  when  a ray  of  nobility 
glints  across  the  picture  is  when  Car- 
men seeks  to  learn  her  fate  by  the 
cards,  and  defies  their  tragic  prediction. 
In  this  scene  Mme.  Lunn  was  at  her 
best,  the  loftiness  and  largeness  of  her 
art  coming  to  her  aid,  and  if  she  will 
only  consider  the  possibilities  of  a small 
mind,  allied  with  exceptional  strength 
of  will,  I believe  her  impersonation  of 
Merimee’s  heroine  would  acquire  the 
distinction  it  now  lacks.” 

Why  should  Lancelot  say  of  Miss 
Donalda’s  Micaela  that  “the  fairness 
of  her  wig  and  the  blackness  of  her 
eyebrows  detracted  from  her  air  of 
innocence”?  Would  a woman  with 
black  hair  and  light  eyebrows  be  in- 
evitably open  to  suspicion?  And  why 
should  Micaela  always  be  represented 
as  a blonde?  Merely  to  make  a con- 
trast with  Carmen,  the  brunette. 
Micaela  herself,  whether  her  eyebrows 
be  bushy  or  apologetic,  black  or 
sandy,  exists  only  as  a contrast.  The 
drama  could  get  along  without  her, 
and  her  applauded  air  in  the  third  act, 
which,  by  the  way,  written  for  another 
opera,  was  interpolated,  delays  the 
action.  Merimee's  story  is  all  the 
stronger  because  there  is  no  Micaela  in 
it,  and  because  the  bull  fighter  is  men- 
tioned only  incidentally. 

The  Standard  praised  Mme.  Kirkby 
Lunn:  "She  kept  well  within  the  pict- 
ure, and  her  acting  was  full  of  re- 
straint.” “Kept  well  within”  whose 
picture?  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Carmen  was  not  a restful  person.  The 
various  newspaper  articles  confirm 
our  suspicion  that  Mme.  Kirkby 
Lunn’s  performance  was  always  lady- 
like, and  at  times  sweetly  sympa- 
thetic. 

Mr.  Baughan  Again. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  of  the  Daily 
News,  going  night  after  night  to  the 
opera,  wrote  a long  article  about  act- 
ing in  musical  drama.  The  article  is 
certainly  original,  and  the  statements 
will  be  found  too  sweeping  by  some 
'and  irritating  by  others.  The  opening 
sentence  is  as  follows:  “Why  is  it 

that  the  spoken  play  does  not  attract 
such  commanding  talent  as  the  mixed 
art  of  music  and  drama?”  Many  would 
answer  this  question:  "It  does.”  Mr. 
Baughan  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
some  of  the  most  gifted  men  and 
women  on  the  stage  are  giving  their 
services  to  musical  comedy. 

The  English  play  actor  and  play 
actress,  it  appears,  are  in  a bad  wray. 
Many  of  them  have  not  been  taught 
to  sing  and  to  dance,  and  therefore 
they  are  only  half-educated  as  me- 
diums for  expressing  feelings.  They 
attempt  to  make  the  body  express  the 
mind,  and  their  acting  is  self-con- 
scious, unnatural.  Yet  these  half- 
baked  stage  people  probably  look 
down  on  opera  singers,  at  least  Mr 
Baughan  suspects  them  of  this  arro- 
gance. 

"For  in  the  old  days  there  was  not 
much  acting  to  be  done  in  opera,  and 
the  idea  that  operatic  artists  cannot 
act  has  become  a tradition.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  there  are  sev- 
eral singers  now  at  Covent  Garden 
who  have  a greater  right  to  consider 
tnemselves  actors  than  the  best  known 
of  our  men  on  the  ordinary  stage.” 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there 
was  not  impressive  acting  in  the  old 
days  of  opera,  but  let  us  accept  Mr 
Baughan’s  statement.  He  points  to 
an  example  in  modern  operatic  life 
and  to  whom,  pray?  To  Ternina?  No 
To  any  singer  of  the  Bayreuth  school’ 

No,  and  we  did  not  believe  him  cap- 
able of  such 'folly.  Caruso,  of  all  men 


act  the  whole  emotional  pain  of  the  man 
is  expressed  in  the  voire  Music  of 
course,  gives  the  singer  his  expression 

ready-made  to  some  extent  but  the 
mere  smging  of  tho  notes  with  precise 
attention  to  phrasing  and  expulsion 
and  so  forth  will  not  result  in  the  hn 
man  reality  which  Caruso  gets  into  his 
voice.  He  must  be  an  actor.”  13 

his  'arGcfe8’  thntKaid  in  t,lc  first  Part  of 
nis  article  that  many  actors  and  act- 

ress  have  never  learned  to  walk  or  to 
carry  themselves.  “It  is  rare  indeed 
that  one  sees  that  perfect  freedom 
which  only  comes  from  absolute  self- 
dontrol  and  absence  of  physical  self 

s,T?h°oUtTSS.''  Poos  heseHousIy  ini 

sist  that  Caruso  Is  a well-graced  actor 
that  he  even  carries  himself  well,  that 
he  stands  and  walks  as  any  one  of  the 
characters  he  Impersonates  would  bear 
himself,  that  his  gestures  are  of  pan- 
tomimic  force  or  as  the  true  italicization 

nHinbf  i J £a  Phrase?  To  speak 

plainly,  is  not  Caruso  a tenor  who  has 
a naturally  effective  voice  and  Is  other- 
™f®  commonplace?  How  would  he  ap- 
pear  before  an  audience  if  he  were 
obliged  to  rely  in  making  an  effect  on 
anything  but  his  singing  voice?  Is  he 
not  heavy,  sluggish,  without  personal 
charm  or  distinction?  Has  he  physically 
any  magnetic  qualitv? 

Mr.  Baughan  refers  to  his  Canio. 
Compare  Caruso’s  impersonation  with 
H1- at  .?£  De  Lucia  and  you  see  at  once 
the  difference  between  brute  force  and 
lively  imagination  coupled  with  mental 
authority.  Caruso's  voice  is  a much 
more  beautiful  organ  than  that  of  De 
Lucia,  and  although  he  has  slovenly 
tricks  as  a singer,  he  uses  his  voice  in 
a freer  manner;  but  De  Lucia  makes 
his  voice  the  servant  of  his  dramatic 
will,  so  that  the  tones,  which  are  often 
wmite  and  shrill,  seem  necessarily  the 
tones  of  Canio. 

Opera  and  Drama. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Baughan  says,  that 
a player  in  opera  is  bound  by  the  music 
which  "conditions  the  actual  business 
of  the  part  and  dictates  the  time  which 
may  be  given  to  the  expression  of  feel- 
ing to  a nicety.  No  pause  is  possible, 
and  the  player  has  always  to  come  in  at 
the  exact  moment  with  the  orchestra  ” 
This  is  indisputably  true.  It  is  also 
true  that  without  the  restriction  of 
music— and  this  restriction  is  a support 
to  a singer— applauded  actors  in  opera 
cut  a sorry  figure  in  spoken  drama.  Ter- 
nina is  admirable  in  Puccini’s  “Tosca.” 
Put  her  in  Sardou’s  play.  She  would 
probably  disappoint  the  most  enthusi- 
astic of  her  admirers,  and  would  not 
be  so  effective  as  any  well  trained  and 
emotional  actress. 

Whenever  a singer  renowned  for  dra- 
matic skill  and  force  in  music  drama 
has  essayed  to  play  a part  in  spoken 
drama,  the  performance  has  disap- 
pointed or  been  a complete  failure.  The 
latest  instance  of  this  was  the  fiasco 
of  Victor  Maurel  in  a play  performed  a 
few  years  ago  in  Paris.  Or  take  the 

example  of  a less  distinguished  opera 
singer.  Mr.  Bispham  has  acted  in  sev- 
eral music  dramas  with  more  than  ordi- 
i narY  effect.  When  he  played  the  part 

Beethoven  in  the  sentimental  drama, 
Adelaide”  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre, 
his  performance  was  amateurish,  as 
though  he  had  had  little  stage  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Baughan  believes  that  all 
players  should  learn  to  sing,  even  if 
they  are  not  musical,  and  if  they  have 
no  sense  of  pitch.  "The  necessity  of 
realizing  the  emotional  expression  of  a 
song  has  a wonderful  influence  on  mak- 
ing the  muscles  of  the  face  plastic  and 
sensitive,  for  the  singer  modifies  his 
expression  by  the  use  of  his  eyes,  fore- 
head, lips,  and  every  atttitude  and  bal- 
ance of  his  body.”  But  every  actor  who 
has  been  schooled  at  all,  has  studied 
the  use  of  eyes,  lips,  arms,  hands  and 
postures.  An  actor  of  any  emotional 
force  must  have  a mobile  face,  he  must 
know  the  value  of  a gesture.  Are  there 
not  celebrated  prima  donnas  with 
wooden  faces,  whose  gestures  qre  con- 
ventional, and  without  significance?  Let 
Ternina,  Caruso  and  Scotti  play  their 
respective  parts  in  Sardou’s  “Tosca.” 

We  ifoubt  whether  any  audience  would 
sit  tlirough  the  performance. 


enunciation  In  the  smaller  space  than 
Mr.  Hardy-The  seems  capable  of  at 
present."  „ „ , . 

Mr.  Stanley  Adams,  a Canadian  bari- 
tone, gave  a recital  in  London  last 
month.  His  voice  was  described  as 
fairly  powerful,  but  of  hard  and  un- 
sympathetic quality.  "If  he  wishes  to 
achieve  success  in  London  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  enlarge  his  range 
of  expression.”  So  said  the  Telegraph. 
The  Times  said  his  voice  is  of  "very  nice 
quality.” 

We  regret  to  learn  from  Paris  that 
Mr.  Safonoff,  one  of  the  judges  at  the 
competition  for  the  Dlemer  prize,  slept 
wldle  Mr.  Lortat- Jacob  was  playing  the 
piano.  And  he  did  not  sleep  peacefully, 
for  he  snored  in  an  aggressive,  Cossack 
manner.  Yet  at  is  hardly  courteous  for 
the  Mercure  Musical  to  call  him  “a  fos- 
sil.” Perhaps  Mr.  Lortat-Jacob  played 
so  loudly  that  Mr.  Safonoff  was  dis- 
turbed even  when  his  thoughts  were 
far  away  in  New  York  and  centred  on 
the  approaching  salary  which  he  was 
trying  to  figure  in  roubles. 

Maurice  Ravel  is  composing  an  opera 
with  Hauptmann’s  "Sunken  Bell”  for 
the  libretto.  It  will  be  the  third  or 
fourth  one  based  on  this  subject. 

Geraldine  Farrar  will  sing  in  "Don 
Giovanni,”  to  be  performed  next  month 
at.  Salzburg  at  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Mozart’s  death.  Mr.  Karl  Muck  will 
conduct  One  of  the  concerts  of  the 
festival,  which  will  last  from  the  14th 
to  the  20m. 

"Mr.  Kubelik  purposes  to  withdraw 
from  the  stage  in  1907  and  live  on  his  in- 
come.” M-m-m. 

Elgar’s  “Dream  of  Gerontius,”  per- 
formed in  Paris  May  25,  bored  the 
Menestrel,  whose  critic  described  the 
work  as  long,  cold,  monotonous,  dull. 

Mr.  Taffanel  has  resigned  his  position 
as  first  conductor  at  the  Opera,  Paris, 
and  Paul  Vidal  will  succeed  him. 

HUMPHREY’S  SOOTHER. 

Quartermaster-General  Humphrey  is 
blessed  in  Washington,  U.  C.,  for  the 
invention,  it  is  claimed,  of  a new  thirst 
ossuager,  which  is  known  as  the  "Hum- 
phrey Soother.”  The  drink  is  thus  com- 
pounded : “Take  a long  glass  and  squeeze 
a whole  lime  into  it.  Put  in  a chunk  of 
ice,  pour  in  a hooker  of  rum — Santa 
Cruz  or  Jamaica.  Then  fill  the  glass 
with  the  best  ginger  ale.”  But  this 
drink  is  practically  the  old  and  estab- 
lished favorite,  known  to  those  who  do 
not  fear  the  Demon  Rum,  as  “A  Com- 
plete Angler,”  which  was  probably  in- 
vented by  a barkeeper  or  drinkmaster 
this  side  the  bar  named  Walton.  Limes, 
however,  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse, are  designed  for  gin  rather  than 
i um,  and  the  best  rum  for  a long  drink 
is  our  own  New  England,  the  joy  that 
our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us  as  a price- 
less heritage. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
1 of  Miss  Lucia  Crestani,  Miss  Parkina, 
Mr.  Richard  Martin  and  Mr.  Josef 
Lhevinne.  Miss  Crestani  was  born  at 
Verona.  She  made  her  debut  at  Turin 
as  Aida,  and  last  season  was  warmly 
praised  for  her  performance  in  Cata- 
lani’s  "Loreley”  at  the  Scala  in  Milan. 
She  is  young  and  a brilliant  future  is 
predicted  for  her.  Miss  Parkina  (Eliza- 
beth Parkinson)  has  been  singing  again 
at  Covent  Garden.  She  will  givd  con- 
certs in  the  Gnited  States  next  season. 
Mr.  Josef  Lhevinne,  a piano  pupil  of 
Safonoff,  made  his  first  visit  to  this 
country  last  season,  and  played  in  sev- 
eral cities  with  marked  success.  He 
will  come  to  Boston  for  the  first  time 
next  season.  Mr.  Martin,  tenor,  was  a 
church  singer  at  Yonkers.  He  studied 
with  Sbriglia  and  Jean  de  Reszke,  sang 
a few  times  at  Nantes  in  1904  and  then 
studied  in  Milan.  After  further  study 

„ with  Mr.  de  Reszke  he  signed  a contract 

Mr.  Baughan  argues  that  c , £or  an  engagement  at  Odessa  last  sea- 
"spirit  of  real  acting”  may  be  thf>asee°  ? . and  then  changed  his  name  from 

of  his  success  as  a singer 
oratorio  and  concert  — ' S '■  famous 


real  actm0g-”d’  possesses  “the  of 

Caruso  as  Actor. 

Mr.  Caruso  has  been  heard  in  several 

SMg  in*1  4h,iS,  c.°ul.!iry- ,.  In  'Boston  he 
olocrn  dp  ..'Lufia-  Paghacci”  and  “La 
did  In  no  one  of  these  operas 

He- marked  histrionic  ability 
7,®  1 imPressive  dramatically  in 

the  curse  or  m the  death  scene  in 
,and  >n  Ponchielli’s  opera  he 
was  simply  a tenor  with  a celebrated 
song  to  be  sung  on  a vesseh  It  is  ?r„e 
gift  he  was  indisposed  while  he  was  in 

SS  'X'Sff  ,JS£3g  i™  °< 


MR.  WINTER’S  VERDICT. 

Mr.  George  V.  Winter  of  London 
knows  his  business.  When  he  landed 
for  the  purpose  of  designing  certain 
improvements  in  the  uniforms  of  the 
American  soldiers,  there  were  curses 
both  loud  and  deep,  chiefly  from  our 
own  slighted  artists.  Was  the  great 
man  resentful,  supercilious?  Not  a[j 
bit  of  it.  “The  American  soldier  is  the 
| best  looking  in  the  world.”  There’s 
nothing  like  him  in  Europe,  Arope, 
Irope,  or  Orope.  Tommy  Atkins  is  a 
sight  to  him.  There  was  one  little 
betterment  to  be  made,  and  it  was 
Mr.  Winter’s  privilege  to  make  if 
”to  give  him  a better  fit,”  and  thus  to 
give  “full  effect  to  his  fine  qualities.” 
Does  the  betterment  include  the 
cocking  of  the  cap  on  one  side  of 
carefully  greased  hair?  Mr.  Winter 
should  remember  one  thing;  the 
soldier  of  any  country  is  the  hand- 
somest thing  in  the  world  in  the  eyes 
of  the  women  of  that  country.  “Ah! 
flue;  j’aime  le  militaire!”  Now  that 
Mr.  Winter  has  approved,  let  the 
parade  go  on. 


actors 


singers  have  to  be 
. ■ . says  Mr.  Baughan,  otherwis! 

singing  is  cold  and  uninteresting 
J td°ubt  if  the  great  coloratura  s1ng2fs 
of  the  past,  of  whom  fame  has  but  little 
,®xcopt  of  their  voices,  were  only 
singers.  Does  not  Mr.  Baughan 

that  thev®  iS  abu,ndant  evidence  to  show 

itura’  Th  aTa4C  ln  th®  o^ 
itura.-'  The  quality  of  Caru*n’« 

oice  that  is  admired  is  "really  the  ex 

££?8?&n  of  bis  emotional  nature.”  Bm 

E®.  tbere  n?t  naturally  emotional  voices 

ers'1kmlelveesffeareVVaUearUo^  fac't 

As  an  actor  he  (Caruso)  has  the  gift 
of  conveying  feeling  not  onlv  through 

85®  outburst11  awih^end^of  ’ th^H 


Hugh  to  Richard  for  Russia. 

John  Coates  will  sing  the  tenor  part 
in  Elgar’s  new  work. 

Granville  Bantock  is  at  work  on  an 
"Omar  Khayyam.”  Omar  will  be  a 
tenor. 

It  is  said  that  Mme.  Melba  will  play 
the  accompaniments  for  Miss  Irene  Ain- 
ley,  a New  Zealand  contralto,  in  London 
July  10. 

Battestini,  the  baritone,  sang  the  part 
of  Rigoletto  in  London  last  month.  Mr. 
Baughan  wrote:  “Sig.  Battestini  evi- 

dently does  not  believe  that  Rigoletto 
need  be  deformed  except,  as  it  were,  by 
courtesy.  To  present  the  character  as 
normal  in  this  aspect  robs  it  of  its  sig- 
nificance.” 

Mr.  Hardy-The,  a well  advertised  sing- 
er in  Paris,  gave  a recital  in  London 
last  month,  and  the  Telegraph  frankly 
said:  “We  believe  he  would  be  of  great- 


ei  interest  in  a drawing  room  among 
those  ’intimes’  whose  presence  means 
so  much  to  a singer,  than  ln  the  con- 
cert room  before  a mixed  audience, 
though,  be  it  said,  much  more  is  re- 
quired in  the  matter  of  clearness  of 


AFTER  MANY  YEARS. 

. ‘‘Germauy  is  no  longer  a poor  tour- 
ist s paradise  as  in  years  gone  by.”  The 
statement  is  also  made  that  Berlin  is 
now  one  of  the  most  expensive  cities  for 
travellers  to  visit  or  for  the  sojourn  of 
a student.  Berlin  was  the  most  expen- 
sive city  in  Germany  to  live  in  23  years 
ago  The  price  of  food  and  lodging  was 
higher  than  at  Hamburg,  Munich,  Stutt- 
gart, and  even  Dresden,  with  its  price- 
raising colonies  of  English  and  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  true  that  a student  could 
live  at  a low  rate  in  Berlin,  but  bow 
would  he  thus  live?  Uncomfortably  and 
with  little  regard  for  his  health.  En- 
thusiasm carried  some  through,  but 
many  Americans  today  have  wretched 
stomachs  on  account  of  the  diet  of  stu- 
dent days.  The  tourist  of  1906  revisits 
towns  in  Germany  and  finds  the  price  of 
living  much  higher  than  it  was  twentv- 
bve  years  ago.  (So  it  is  in  Boston.') 
He  goes  to  inns,  restaurants,  pensions  of 
the  first-class,  and  sighs  for  the  old  days. 


Lut  in  the  old  days  he  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  going  to  such  inns  and  res- 
taurants, for  he  did  not  have  the  money, 
today  he  could  not  endure  the  rooms 
and  restaurants  where  once  lie  lived 
gaily  with  fellow  students  or  resolved 
to  make  a name  for  himself.  The  Ber- 
lin that  he  remembers  is  purely  a men- 
tal and  glorified  recollection.  It  did  not 
exist  as  he  now  pictures  it. 

SECLUDE1X 

It  is  not  easy  to  gain  seclusion  even 
in  a remote  village.  Our  valued  con- 
tributor, Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the 
earnest  student  of  sociology,  has 
made  a brave  endeavor.  His  cottage 
Is  far  from  the  highway  and  the 
private  road  is  for  100  feet  a cause- 
way which  may  be  submerged;  fur- 
thermore there  is  a drawbridge,  and 
at  the  end  there  is  a portcullis.  The 
| approach  to  the  front  door  Is  easily 
commanded;  there  are  stones  at  hand 
| on  a balcony,  and  there  is  also  an  in- 
genious contrivance  by  which  hot 
water  can  be  squirted  on  an  invader. 
Man  traps  and  spring  guns  will  take 
care  of  any  one  who  leaves  the 
beaten  path.  There  is  a yellow  flag 
ready  for  hoisting,  and  a large 
placard  marked  “diphtheria”  placed 
In  the  road  can  be  seen  at  a long  dis- 
tance. The  front  door  gives  admit- 
tance only  to  the  second  story,  and 
the  trick-steps  that  lead  to  it  can  be 
worked  by  a child.  Mr.  Crisp,  a dis- 
appointed and  weary  man,  whose  let- 
ters have  been  published  recently, 
made  his  home  at  Chesington,  “where 
there  was  only  one  safe  route  across 
the  wild  common,”  and  the  clew  to 

this  was  given  only  to  a few  and 
trusty  friends,  so  Mr.  Johnson  was 
not  the  first.  There  was  Rosamonde’s 
bower,  also  the  maze  of  Daedalus. 
But  of  what  avail  are  all  Mr.  John- 
son’s precautions  against  the  17-year 
locusts  that  fly  in  swarms  and  buzz 
in  their  search  for  oaks  hours  at  a 
time,  a buzz  that  is  more  insistent 
and  distracting  than  clangor  in 
boiler  shop  or  ruthless  descent  of 
pile-driver? 


NEEDLESS  ALARM. 

Prof.  John  M.  Tyler  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege looks  back  with  wild  regret  to  the 
years  when  Americans  “lived  on  pork 
and  doughnuts  to  a great  extent,”  and 
i ate  a huge  piece  of  mince  pie  just  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  Yes,  those  were  “hali- 
con”  days  and  nights.  “We  say,”  adds 
the  learned  professor,  “ ‘what  a barbar- 
ous bill  of  fare’ — we  who  can’t  stand 
anything  stronger  than  tea  and  crack- 
ers.” l'et  there  are  brave  men  and  wom- 
en today  who  gayly  eat  pork  in  one  form 
or  another  and  also  doughnuts ; there 
are  still  braver  persons  who  put  down 
large  quantities  of  lobster  and  cham- 
pagne late  at  night;  there  are  even  reck- 
| lessly  heroic  persons  who  eat  Welsh  rab- 
bit smeared  on  mince  pie  just  before  they 
go  to  bed  well  pleased  with  the  labors 
of  the  day.  And  are  not  those  who  live  I 
I exclusively  on  nuts,  fruit,  vegetables 
'and  health  foods  also  heroes  and  hero- I 
mes?  Does  it  not  take  courage  to  eat 
granose  and  other  “oses”  with  "oids” 
and  “enes”?  No,  professor,  the  “children 
of  business  and  professional  men”  are 
not  all  degenerates.  Just  put  the  dough- 
nut jar  oefore  them. 

“YOURS  TRULY.” 

The  American,  writing  “yours 
truly  at  the  end  of  his  letter,  or 
"yours,  etc.,”  smiles  superciliously 
at  the  Frenchman  with  his  "Agreez, 
monsieur,  1’assurance  de  ma  consid- 
eration tres-distinguee,”  or  “Agreez, 
je  vous  prie,  l’assurance  de  mes  sen- 
timents distingues,”  and  says,  "What 
a waste  of  time!”  and  protests 
against  this  "guff.”  Not  many  years 
ago  Americans  used  equally  florid 
professions  of  respect  or  affection, 
as  “Believe  me  to  be,  sir,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,”  or  “I  have  the  honor  to 
refnain,  sir,  yours  very  sincerely.” 
These  ceremonious  endings  went  out 
with  the  quill  pen.  They  are  not 
to  be  thought  of  in  the  era  of  postal 
cards  and  type- written  letters.  Even 
in  Paris  the  delightful  formulae  be- 
ginning, "Agreez”  or  "Veuillez”  are 
beginning  to  disappear. 

There  are  Americans  who  careful- 
ly make  a distinction.  They  write 
“yours  truly”  to  "a  tradesman”  or 
to  some  one  who,  they  infer,  is  in 


“a  station  below  them."  "Yours  verj 
truly”  Is  a recognition  of  a little 
higher  grade.  “Yours  sincerely”  is 
the  formula  for  the  eciual,  and  “Yours 
faithfully"  is  preferred  by  some  be- 
cause they  think  the  phrase  Is  used 
in  England.  "Yours  cordially”  is  an 
ending  dear  to  many  women,  and 
some  men  use  it,  especially  when 
they  hardly  know  the  addressed  one 
or  wish  a favor  granted.  But  does 
not  "Yours  truly”  cover  the  ground? 
If  you  are  “true”  to  any  man  you 
must  necessarily  be  sincere  and 
faithful.  We  refer  exclusively  to  the 
correspondence  of  one  man  with  an- 
other. A man  writing  to  a woman 
Indulges  himself  in  all  sorts  of  as- 
surances unless  he  has  learned  pru- 
dence early  in  life  through  personal 
experience  or  through  reading  the 
sad  experiences  of  others  of  his 
kind.  Why  should  a man  protest  to 
a fellowman  that  he  Is  writing  truly 
or  sincerely  when  his  letter  may  be 
an  evasion  or  a deliberate  attempt 
to  deceive?  These  endings  must  nec- 
essarily be  conventional  in  many  In- 
stances. The  very  vagueness  of 
"Yours,  etc.,”  is  at  least  honest,  for 
"etc.”  includes  every  kind  of  assur- 
ance, wish,  curse.  Yet  if  you  should 
end  a letter  to  a Frenchman  with 
"Votre,  etc.,”  he  would  be  insulted. 

/ ^ / j*  ' 

QUICK  READING. 

A young  lady,  "a  fashionable  mem- 
ber of  Philadelphia's  fashionable  set,” 
has  a remarkable . automobile.  It  con- 
tains an  ice  chest,  a little  toilet  room, 
a combination  cigar  cutter  and  lighter,  a 
china  closet,  berths  and  bedding,  but 
the  truly  remarakable  feature  is  a re- 
volving bookcase,  which  is  supposedly 
,ull  of  books.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Napoleon  never  travelled  without  books; 
that  he  drew  up  a list  of  1000  volumes 
with  minute  directions  as  to  size,  paper, 
binding,  for  they  were  to  be  prepared 
for  a portable  library.  Why  books  in  an 
automobile?  We  can  understand  the 
reasonableness  of  ice  chest  and  cigars, 
■water  for  washing  face  and  hands,  and 
perhaps  there  are  confiding  souls  who 
can  sleep  peacefully  while  some  one 
steers  the  devil  wagon.  But  who  can 
read  at  a fast  pace  and  goggle-eyed? 
Why  should  one  read,  except  perhaps 
some  treatise  on  damages  or  a reprint 
Of  "The  Rights  of  Man”? 


Thomas  Moore  and  other'  poets  Into 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and 
then  insisting  that  his  translations 
were  the  originals  and  Moore  and  the 
others  were  unblushing  plagiarists. 
The  originality  of  Wolfe’s  poem  has 
been  more  than  once  denied  and 
"Lally  Tolendal”  named  as  the  au- 
thor. And  now  in  1906  the  old 
mare's  nest  excites  the  attention  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  literary 
journals  in  the  country!  We  fear 
that  the  "Reliques  of  Father  Prout” 
are  not  well  known  today.  The  book 
is  probably  not  one  of  the  “quick- 
sellers." 

T M SS  REPETITION. 

Reading,  it  has  been  said,  makes  a 
full  man.  It  is  also  a consolation  in 
this:  It  shows  that  in  all  generations!1 

known  to  us  by  record  there  have 
been  noisy  or  pathetic  outbursts 
against  "abuses  and  frauds.”  Henri 
Estienne  in  has  "Apology  for  Herodo- 
tus” wrote  bitterly  against  adulter- 
ated foods  and  drugs,  a muck-raker 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Over 
seventy  years  ago  Leigh  Hunt  in  a 
little  essay  probably  unknown  to 
many  admirers  of  that  singularly 
graceful  writer  remonstrated,  yet 
with  gallantry,  against  “ladies'  bon- 
nets in  the  theatre,”  and  made  the 
objection  and  the  appeal  that  are, 
unfortunately  so  familiar  today.  But 
how  prettily’ he  stated  his  case!  "We 
are  aware  that  in  modern,  as  In  an- 
cient theatres,  ladies  come  to  be  seen 
as  well  as  to  see.  ‘Spectatum  veniunt, 
veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsae.'  But  we 
are  desirous  that  they  should  not  pay 
themselves  so  ill  a compliment  as  to 
confound  their  dresses  with  them- 
selves; it  is  the  bonnets  that  are 
seen,  in  these  cases,  and  not  the 
ladies.  * * * We  never  feel  angry 

with  a woman  except  when  she  per- 
sists in  doing  something  to  diminish 
the  delight  we  take  in  complimenting 
the  sex.” 


BONNY  DUNDEE. 

There  are  some  who  wait  impatiently 
for  the  verdict  of  boards  of  health,  ex- 
perts in  food,  stomach  specialists  and  un- 
attached, but  busy  reformers  on  the  pur- 
ity of  orange  marmalade.  Docs  the  flav- 
or of  orange  come  from  the  peel?  Are 
the  oranges  peeled  by  bonny  Scotch 
lasses  singing  songs  of  Burns  or  some 
hymn  of  faith  and  confidence  to  the 
grand  old  tune  “Dundee,”  or  do  rude 
boys'search  sidewalks,  gutters  and  gar- 
bage pails?  Let  us  not  burst  in  ignor- 
ance, for  if  marmalade  is  good  for  break- 
last,  there  are  deep  thinkers  who  believe 
that  breakfast  is  merely  a pretext  for 

^yalade.  Eggs,  fruit,  buttered  toast,  a 
^ f bacon  unless  you  are  a confirmed 
vegetarian,  these  are  all  good  enough 
in  their  way — but  what  is  life  between 
7 and  9 A.  M..  without  one  spoonful  of 
marmalade?  Who.  pray,  invented  mar- 
malade? Say  not,  the  question  is  a fool- 
ish one.  Did  not  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
delight  in  asking  why  sheep  have  their 
eyes  on  the  sides  of  their  heads  and 
why  a duck  waddles?  We  know  who  in- 
vented Boston  baked  beans : “Which 

his  name  it  was  Gilson.  \\  ho  invented 
marmalade? 

AN  OLD  MARE’S  NEST. 

There  are  certain  mare's  nests 
that  are  discovered  by  literary  in- 
vestigators. and  rediscovered  at  In- 
tervals. They  reappear  with  the 
regularity  of  a well  behaved  comet. 
They  excite  interest,  are  discussed 
wisely,  are  at  last  exposed,  and  then 
they  disappear  for  the  allotted 
period.  One  of  the  most  famous  of 
these  mare's  nests  is  the  statement 
that  the  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe  stole  his 
poem,  “The  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore,”  from  "Lally  Tolendal.”  Over 
sixty  years  ago  F.  J.  Mahony\ 
•Father  Prout.”  amused  himself  and 
,-nanv  others  by  translating  poems  of 


CHESS  AND  BRAINS. 

The  Saturday  Review  of  London 
doubts  whether  a great  chess  player 
is  often  to  be  regarded  as  a man  of 
powerful  intellect.  "It  has  never  been 
shown  that  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  game  were  men  with  big  brains 
for  anything  but  chess.”  Hazlitt  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion  in  a more 
condensed  form  when  he  said  a 
great  chess  player  is  not  a great 
man,  for  he  leaves  the  world  as  he 
found  it.  “No  act  terminating  in  it- 
self constitutes  greatness.”  On  the 
other  hand  it  might  be  argued  that 
to  excel  in  any  one  thing  is  a mark 
of  powerful  and  concentrated  in- 
tellect, and  the  one  that  excels 
should  not  be  required  to  shine  in 
any  other  way.  The  greatest  masters 
of  the  game  might  have  been  great  in 
spine  profession  or  calling,  but  they 
preferred  to  play  chess,  as  others  to 
practise  law,  mMicipp  or  the  art  of 
war.  A list  of  names  might  be  drawn 
up  to  dispute  the  Saturday  Review’s 
proposition.  Philidor,  for  instance, 
was  for  some  years  the  most  distin- 
guished composer  of  France  In  the 
line  of  opera-comique,  and  Philidor 
was  a mighty  chess  player  in  his 
epoch.  He  astonished  the  world  by 
beating  three  men  at  once  when  he 
was  blindfolded. 

SCULPTORS  AND  FLATS. 

An  esthetic  person  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  influence  of  the  flat  on 
sculpture.  This  is  the  era  of  the  flat 
in  our  cities,  as  there  was  once  an 
era  of  the  mansard  roof,  an  era  of 
the  photograph  album.  Our  friend 
remarks:  "Unless  the  sculptor  sets 

himself  to  care  for  the  flat  dweller 
his  work  will  never  be  accorded  that 
universal  attention  which  he  justly 
claims  as  his  right.”  There  is  a good 
deal  taken  for  granted  in  this  sen- 
tence, and  still  more  in  the  following 
words  : “It  is  only  now  and  then  that 
a public  body  needs  a life-size  monu- 
ment. No  sane  man  would  wish  to 
fill  his  drawing  room  with  a col- 
lection ot  contemporary  busts  but 
every  person  of  taste  would  like  tc 
have  about  him  little  statuettes  and 
sculptured  groups  of  a size  propor- 
tionate  to  his  home.”  Not  big  and 
heroic  statuettes,  but  “little  statu- 


ettes,” things  for  the  ’mantleplece  and 
parlor  tables.  Our  friend  forgets  the 
Dresden  china  shepherd  and  his 
sweetheart  and  the  Rogers  groups.  Is 
he  not  content  with  them?  Are  they 
not  “of  a size  proportionate”  to  his 
flat?  If  he  craves  statuettes  he  should 
also  in  his  flat  read  novelettes  and 
sermonettes  and  edltorlalettes  and  all 
the  other  "ettes"  instead  of  literature 
suited  to  a three-story  house  with  a 
cellar  and  a back  yard.  W hat  is 
wanted  apparently  is  a Michael  Angelo 
for  a seven-room  flat.  But  are  there 
not  reduced  copies  of  famous  statues? 
Are  there  not  girls  from  Tanagra?  Me 
remember  the  "esthetic"  parlors  of 
twenty  years  ago.  They  were  all  dark 
and  In  green  or  yellow  and  everything 
was  covered  with  Morris  designs, 
which  were  said  at  the  time  to  look 
like  the  entrails  of  plants.  There  was 
much  talk  about  the  dado  and  the 
frieze;  there  was  a gloomy  portiere 
over  the  door,  a heavy  drapery  over 
the  mantlepiece;  there  were  cushions 
galore,  and  lilies,  sunflowers  and,  in  defi- 
ance of  superstition,  peacocks’  feathers  ; 
there  were  plush  monkeys,  toy  spiders 
and  all  manner  of  creeping  things  and 
Japanese  animals;  there  were  fans  on 
the  walls  and  there  was  a tambourine 
or  a banjo  with  blue  or  yellow  ribbons, 
sometimes  painted  with  figures  of 
storks,  and  it  hung  over  a Japanese 
screen.  There  were  no  statues  or  statu- 
ettes. 

Such  living  rooms  were  in  a curious 
clutter.  What  has  become  of  all  the 
encumbering,  out  of  place  stuff?  Now 
that  we  are  flat  dwellers,  must  there 
be  a stone  age  in  decoration  .’  Must 
there  be  gods  and  goddesses,  heroes 
and  nymphs,  proportioned  to  the 
fourth  floor  without  an  elevator?  It  Is 
true  that  one  would  feel  uncomforta- 
ble in  a flat  with  a “stone  gal”  of  life 
size,  though  ah  Apollo  Belvedere 
might  hold  a hat  and  overcoat.  And 
If  there  are  to  be  a lot  of  statuettes, 
so  that  the  sculptors  may  live,  the 
flat  should  be  well  heated.  A room 
thus  decorated  and  without  heat  in 
the  radiator  would  be  doubly  depressing. 


her  cbai’tfclers  speak  of  a 'inn  re  as  “kit- 
tle cattle  to  shoe.'’  A more  singular 
use  of  the  word  occurred  in  a review  of 
a dramatic  performance  in  London : 
"Cleopatra  is  a kittle  character  for  a 
London  theatre,  unless  played  by  some 
French  actress,  who  has  no  character 
tc  lose” — a delightful  example  of  in- 
sularity and  international  courtesy. 


MR.  PADEREWSKI. 

So  Mr.  Paderewski,  the  eminent  | 
Polish  hypnotist,  is  really  going  to 
leave  his  chateau  and  come  to  the  United 
States  next  season.  lie  will  bring  with 
him  his  “latest  symphony,”  which  will 
be  produced  here  by  Mr.  Muck  with 
the  Symphony  Orchestra.  This  "latest” 
symphony  is  also  his  first.  Mr.  Apthorp, 
who,  alas,  has  been  too  long  in  Europe, 
saw  the' score  of  it  some  time  ago  and  I 
praised  it  highly.  When  Mr.  Pad- ! 
erewski  first  came  to  Boston  in  1891 
he  played  his  own  concerto,  but  it  had 
already  been  performed  here  by  Mme. 
Uive-King.  Later  he  played  his  own 
Polish  Fantasia.  We  understand  that 
the  performance  of  this  symphony  will 
he  the  first,  and  it  is  naturally  antici- 
r a ted  eagerly  by  many,  although  Mr. 
Paderewski  is,  first  of  all,  a virtuoso 
of  a peculiarly  fascinating  temperament, 

; nd  he  will  be  remembered  as  such  rath- 
er thau  as  a composer. 


A BELATED  TRUST  BUSTER. 

Prof.  Arthur  M.  Wheeler  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, in  the  course  of  his  attack  on 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  “the  embodi- 
ment of  national  greed  and  selfishness,” 
deplored  the  present  chase  after  money 
and  the  existence  of  "great  combinations, 
with  their  betrayal  of  public  trust.” 
Let  us  see.  Did  not  Yarn  University  a 
year  ago,  with  tears  of  gratitude,  ac- 
cept the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars from,  perhaps,  the  one  great  head  of 
the  most  nefarious  of  all  these  com- 
binations, and  did  not  a prominent  grad- 
uate at  the  alumni  dinner  exclaim  in  a 
line  burst,  “Bring  on  your  tainted 
money?”  Did  Prof.  Wheeler,  on  that 
joyful  occasion,  lift  up  his  denouncing 
voice? 

FRENCH  OR  GERMAN? 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  ordered 
a monument  to  be  erected  at  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  in  honor  of  his  ancestor,  “J ohann 
Peter  Rockefeller,  who  came  from  Ger- 
many.” This  should  put  an  end  to  the 
story  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  of  French 
descent;  that  his  name  was  originally 
Rochfeuillc,  just  as  Bumpus  is  a cor- 
ruption of  Bompasse  and  Dabney  a cor- 
ruption of  d’Aubigne.  Mr.  Rockefeller’s 
present  fondness  for  France  might  lead 
one  to  believe  the  story  of  bis  French 
origin.  By  the  way,  where  is  Pastor 
Wagner?  Has  be  not  responded  to 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  invitation  to  join  him 
in  the  simple  life  at  C'ompiegne?  Or 
was  the  story  of  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  reck- 
less tipping  on  the  steamer  too  great  a 
shock  ? 

KITTLE  CATTLE. 

An  English  writer  on  racing  charac- 
terised certain  horses  on  a track  as 
"kittle  cattle”  and  explains  laboriously 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "kittle”  as  un- 
certain, capricious,  variable.  But  the 
word  is  a good  dictionary  word,  and  it 
lias  been  in  use  for  over  three  centuries. 
It  originally  meant  ticklish,  then  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with,  requiring  caution  or 
skill ; then,  naturally,  risky,  precarious, 
uncertain.  George  Eliot  makes  one  of 


AT  POINT  LOMA. 

Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage  was  eminently 
right  in  saying  that  it  is  no  business 
of  the  public  how  he  amuses  himself 
In  his  years  of  retirement.  We  like 
to  think  of  him  studying  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  Theosophical  broth- 
erhood. First,  Mrs.  Katherine  A. 
Tingley,  the  great  high  priestess, 
must  be  an  ever-flowing  fountain  of 
joy  and  entertainment,  for  her  mem- 
ory goes  back  to  1200  B.  C.,  and 
many  things  have  happened  since  I 
that  date.  The  men  of  the  colony,  it 
seems,  are  dressed  “somewhat  as  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
wont  to  array  themselves”;  they 
wear  undershirts,  pyjamas  and  a 
piece  of  cheesecloth  over  the  shoul- 
ders. Somehow  or  other  we  do  not 
instinctively  think  of  Caesar,  Cicero, 
l’lato  and  Alcibiades  in  pyjamas  of 
a uniform  color  or  variegated,  but 
Mrs.  Tingley’s  memory  is  said  to  be 
wonderfully  accurate.  When  Mr.  A.  G. 
Spaulding  of  baseball  fame  arrived  at 
Point  Loma  with  his  bride,  they 
were  welcomed  with  "Homeric 
dances  and  other  fancy  steps,”  an 
honor  greater  than  that  ever  paid  Mr. 
Spaulding's  old  friend  “Pop”  Anson. 
No  wonder  that  Mr.  Gage  prefers 
Point  Loma  to  Chicago  even  though 
for  breakfast  he  has  only  “a  quar- 
ter of  an  egg,”  a little  dry  toast,  two 
or  three  walnuts  and  a few  raisins. 

MICROBIC  NAPKINS. 

We  had  always  supposed  that  the 
Lancet  arrogated  to  itself  the  privi- 
lege of  frightening  people  out  of  their 
wits  by  finding  death-giving  microbes 
in  everything,  even  on  bell  knobs,  so 
that  the  prudent  person  never  pulls 
one  without  first  putting  on  antisep- 
tic gloves.  But  here  comes  Prof. 
Kron,  a deep  thinker  in  Germany, 
who  sounds  an  alarm  against  the 
waiter's  napkin,  "a  deplorably  un- 
hygienic piece  of  linen  which  should 
be  abolished  in  all  civilized  countries.” 

His  article  is.  Indeed,  a trumpet 
call.  It  seems  that  a waiter  made  in 
Germany  wiped  the  guest's  plate, 
glass,  knife  and  fork,  the  sweat  of  his 
own  brow,  and  the  beer  foam  from  his 
own  lips  with  one  and  the  same  nap- 
kin: and  yet  he  expected  a tip.  What 
would  the  learned  professor  say  to 
the  Boston  stew,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  envious  restaurant-keep- 
ers in  other  cities  as  an  oyster  stew 
in  which  the  waiter  Inserts  his 
thumb  when  serving  it? 
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SEX  AND  HANDWRITING. 

Experts  in  handwriting  are  still 
taken  seriously,  witness  tbe  appear- 
ance of  one  in  the  incredible  divorce 
case  in  Pittsburg.  There  is  a maga- 
zine in  Paris  devoted  to  graphology, 
and  in  a recent  number,  Mrs.  Walter 
Behrens  advances  theories  of  her 
own.  She  thinks  that  the  state  of 


health  of  the  writer  is  revealed  by 
the  way  the  pen  runs,  which  is  not 
v beyond  belief.  She  also  thinks  that 
the  corset  influences  handwriting.  "It 
is  due  to  the  conventional  ‘figure’ 
that  women’s  handwriting  is  more 
uniform  than  men’s.”  A woman  “en 
pelgnor’ — in  a delightful  state  of  re- 
laxation—does  not  write  in  the  man- 
ner of  one  corseted;  she  writes  more 
naturally.  This  point  might  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  present  trial.  Do  the 
leading  experts  subscribe  to  this  in- 
valuable magazine? 

POETS’  ERRORS. 

A Wisconsin  poet  wrote  sweet 
verses  for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
and  one  line  reads:  "There’s  the  chat- 
ter of  the  chipmunk,  as  he  leaps  from 
tree  to  tree.”  A prosaic  soul  files  ob- 
jections. He  says  that  a chipmunk 
does  not  chatter,  and  that,  like  the 
elephant  in  the  old  conundrum,  he 
cannot  climb  a tree.  It  is  true  that 
the  chipmuck,  or  chipmunk,  is  gen- 
erally described  as  a ground  squirrel; 
yet  Mrs.  Kirkland,  a close  observer  of 
forest  life?  spoke  of  the  “vagaries  of 
thfe  little  chipmunk,  as  he  glanced 
from  branch  to  branch,”  and  he  is 
generally  characterized  as  merry;  in- 
deed, some  go  so  far  as  to  say  the 
colloquial  appellation  may  come  from 
"chip”  or  “chipper,”  and  a chipper 
person  generally  chatters;  but  Bart- 
lett thinks  the  word  came  from  the 
Indians.  The  Wisconsin  poet  may 
plead  poetic  license.  In  poetry  animals 
and  plants  do  all  sorts  of  things; 

| otherwise  of  what  use  is  much  lauded 
imagination?  Mr.  Phil  Robinson  who 
I lifts  written  entertainingly  about 
poets  in  connection  with  birds,  beasts 
and  nature,  should  have  taken  judicial 
notice  of  the  chipmunk.  Aesop  makes 
the  squirrel  give  the  fox  a shrewd 
answer,  and  in  the  Edda,  he  is  a mis- 
chief maker. 

NOT  IX  IOWA. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  has  been  for  some 
years  the  heroine  of  many  legends, 
but  the  latest  is  by  no  means  the 
least  romantic.  The  story,  as  now 
told,  is  that  she  was  born  Sarah 
King,  at  Rochester,  la.;  that  she 
worked  for  some  years  with  her  sis- 
ter in  a millinery  store  at  Muscatine, 
and  one  night  she  finished'  her  sup- 
per before  her  sister — an  impetuous 
eater,  this  Sarah  King — and  disap- 
peared. Her  sister  has  never  seen 
her  since;  but  she  learned  that  Sarah 
joined  an  "Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  com- 
pany, to  play  the  part  of  little  Eva, 
not  one  of  the  bloodhounds.  It  is 
also  said  that  Sarah  “a  few  years 
ago”  decorated  “the  graves  of  her 
•folks  and  carried  away  some  stones 
from  the  old  home.”  The  story  is 
told  with  plausible  detail. 

Unfortunately,  when  a pupil  enters 
the  Paris  Conservatory  she  is  re- 
quired to  show  her  certificate  of 
birth,  and  they  are  fussy  about  this 
certificate  in  France.,  Turning  to 
Constant  Piere’s  "Dictionary  of  the 
, Laureats  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,” 

1 we  find  this  note:  “Bernherdt  (Ro- 
sine,  called  Sarali),  born  at  Paris 
Oct.  22,  1844).  But  • no  doubt  there 
will  always  be  some  who  believe  that 
Sarah  wua  born  in  Iowa,  as  there  are 
those  who  swear  that  Marshal  Ney 
was  ' not  executed ; that  he  escaped 
to  Georgia  and  passed  his  remaining 
years  there  as  a more  or  less  honest 
farmer. 

RIVAL  SHOPS. 

A man  said  lately  that  he  did  not  go 
to  his  club  because  he  would  not  run 
the  risk  of  being  bored.  The  old  answer 
might  have  been  made  that  any  one 
capable  of  being  bored  must  be  himself 
a bore,  an  answer  that  assumes  much 
and  is  hardly  logical.  He  condescended 
to  explain  himself:  There  were  too 

many  at  the  Porphyry  who  talked  shop. 
But  a man  appears  to  best  advantage, 
as  a rule,  when  he  is  talking  about  his 
own  shop  and  the  hearers  all  have  dif- 
ferent shops.  One  of  the  most  brilliant 
talkers  that  ever  enlivened  the  world 
was  William  Ilazlitt,  if  the  testimony 
of  excellent  judges  who  knew  him  can 
be  accepted.  Yet  Hazlitt  wrote:  “I  like 
very  well  to  sit  in  a room  where  there 
are  people  talking  on  subjects  I know 
nothing  of,  if  I am  only  allowed  to  sit 


I silent  and  as  a spectator.”  If  a clubman 
I would  only  confine  himself  to  his  own 
’"shop”  and  not  irritate  you  by  showing 
how  little  lie  knows  about  your  shop ! 
Golightly  is  all  for  golf  and  he  has 
! much  to  say  about  his  record  in  the  last 
game.  If  be  talks  vvitli  enthusiasm,  be  is 
much  more  endurable  than  if  lie  were 
to  assign  Ibsen  his  true  position  among 
diamatists.  While  he  talks  about  bunk- 
ers and  putting,  listen  to  him,  and  won- 
der at  the  interests  and  pleasures  of  oth- 
ers. If  you  show  an  interested  face,  he 
will  listen  courteously  to  your  disquisi- 
tion on  realism  in  fiction  and,  no  doubt, 
ring  the  bell,  which  you  forgot  to  do,  al- 
though the  waiter  several  times  has 
passed  through  the  room. 

DISMAL  ROMANCE. 

When  the  statue  of  the  younger 
I Dumas  was  unveiled  a month  ago  in 
the  Place  Malesherbes,  in  Paris,  where 
(stood  already  the  statue  of  the  glo- 
rious father,  some  one,  discussing  the 
plays  of  the  former  and  the  romances 
of  the  latter,  prophesied  that  fifty 
years  from  now  there  would  be  only 
one  Dumas  known  to  the  world,  the 
author  of  "The  Three  Guardsmen,” 
“Monte  Cristo”  and  other  marvellous 
tales  of  inexhaustible  and  cheerful 
entertainment. 

Reading  “Sous  le  Fardeau,”  by  the 
two  brothers  who  sign  their  work 
"J.  H.  Rosny,”  we  were  struck  by  the 
remark  about  the  elder  Dumas.  The 
entertainment  offered  by  too  many  of 
the  modern  French  novelists  is  a 
pressing  invitation  to  be  gloomy. 
Take  this  story  by  Rosny,  which  is 
told  simply  and  without  any  appear- 
ance of  wishing  to  shock  or  harrow 
up  the  reader.  It  is  told  as  though 
the  episodes  described  were  those  of 
everyday  life. 

A young  physician  who,  beginning 
to  be  successful,  is  making  about 
$5000  a year,  has  a sister  with  a neu- 
rasthenic husband,  and  there  are 
also  poor  relations  to  whom  he  feels 
himself  obliged  to  contribute.  Among 
his  patients  is  a carpenter,  Gilbert, 
who  supports  his  father-in-law,  the 
children  of  a sour-minded  brother 
who  dies  suddenly,  and  his  own  chil- 
dren. There  is  Marcellne,  the  wife  of 
a brute,  a sort  of  tramp,  who  comes 
back  to  Paris  only  to  rob  her  of  the  j 
few  francs  she  has  saved  up  by  hard 
work  for  the  benefit  of  two  rickety 1 
children.  There  is  Gabrielle,  a pretty 
young  woman,  who  Is  dominated  by 
her  brother,  a beast  of  a fellow.  There 
is  also  the  beautiful  and  poverty- 
stricken  Madeleine,  who  lives  shab- 
bily with  her  brother,  a slaving  clerk, 
and  her  mother,  who  looks  after  the 
house  in  a street  where  murder  is  the 
only  diversion  from  grinding  toil.  The 
physician  endeavors  to  help  the  lot. 
Gilbert  turns  out  fairly  well,  but  In 
the  course  of  a strike  he  was  jailed 
and  he  swears  never  again  to  be  on 
the  side  of  order.  Gabrielle,  who  has 
been  outrageously  treated,  is  rescued 
from  her  brother,  and  her  husband — - 
she  finally  marries — revenges  her  by 
shooting  the  scoundrel.  Marceiine, 
placed  by  the  physician  in  a sort  of 
colony  in  Normandy,  is  discovered  by 
her  husband,  who  beats  her  to  death. 
Madeleine,  after  thinking  over  the 
matter,  calmly  sells  herself  for  an  as- 
sured Yncome.  And  what  is  the  re- 
ward of  the  good  physician?  He 
marries  the  widow  of  a friend.  She 
never  loved  her  first  husband,  and 
she  tormented  the  doctor  wooing  her 
by  her  coquetry. 

The  Rosny  brothers  are  men  of 

more  than  ordinary  attainments  and 
sympathy  and  they  stand  high  among 
contemporaneous  novelists.  They  are 
only  two  of  many  French  writers  of 
fiction  who  dwell  persistently  on  the 
inevitable  bui-dens  of  life  a.nd  hail 
death  as  the  only  deliverer.  What 
wonder  if  men  and  women  look  back 
gratefully  on  the  elder  Dumas  and 
prefer  to  read  again  the  wonderful 
adventures  of  Porthos,  Athos,  their 
sly  companion,  Aramis,  and  tha  most 
dashing  and  dazzling  of  the  four  im- 
mortals? 


CONCERT  FOYER 


Thoughts  as  Suggested  by 
Dancers  and  Their 
Costumes. 

INTERESTING  STUDIES 
IN  LONDON  MUSIC  HALLS 


Miss  Aida  Boni,  a leading  dancer  at 
opera  houses  in  Paris,  London  and 
Brussels,  stated  a few  days  ago  that  it 
made  no  difference  in  a dancer’s  move- 
ments whether  her  skirts  were  short  or 
long.  Personally,  she  prefers  them  to 
hang  below  the  knees.  In  “Armide,” 
this  season,  she  will  wear  skirts  that 
reach  to  the  ankles.  Miss  Boni  is  di- 
vinely tall,  graceful,  and  "she  suggests 
the  joy  of  living"— whatever  this  may 
mean.  She  took  the  leading  part  in  the 
production  of  Messager’s  ballet,  "Les 
deux  Pigeons,”  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
her  costume  was  thus  described:  “Over 
the  regulation  muslin  bush  she  wears 
a blue  silk  skirt  reaching  to  the  knees; 
that  is,  it  gets  there  sometimes.  This 
compromise  seems  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired; certainly  with  regard  to  Miss 
Boni.”  Is  this  last  remark  a compli- 
ment, or  does  it  reflect  on  the  dancer’s 
structure? 

Some  of  the  readers  of  The  Herald 
may  remember  the  case  of  Miss  Eva 
Sarcy.  Engaged  by  the  Isola  brothers 
tr.  dance  in  their  production  of  Masse- 
net’s "Herodiade,”  she  withdrew  just 
before  the  first  performance,  on  the 
ground  that  she  would  not  and  could 
not  be  compelled  to  wear  the  costume 
designed  for  her,  a costume  that  in- 
cluded a wide-sleeved  lunic,  a Persian 
iionnet  and  a sabre.  She  brought  suit 
against  the  Isolas  for  breach  of  con- 

Thev  insisted  in  the  course  of  the 
trial  that  the  costume  to  which  she  ob- 
jected was  historical.  She  replied  that 
it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of_  a pre- 
miere danseuse  to  wear  anything  but 
the  traditional  “tutu.”  Now  the  “tutu” 
is  a little  gauze  petticoat.  Clad  in 
“tutu”  and  with  a smile  she  was  wil- 
ling to  dance  in  “Herodias,”  "Herod, " 
“Salome”  or  any  old  thing.  The  court 
decided  in  her  favor  and  ordered  the 
historically  correct  Isola  brothers  to 
pay  her  f.1200. 

Scene  for  our  old  friend,  the  his- 
torical painter:  Miss  Sarcy  clad  in 

tutu  triumphing  over  historical  accu- 
racy: the  Triumph  of  the  Ideal  Over 
the  Real. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Cam- 
bodia, Sisowath,  or,  to  give  his  full 
name,  Prea  Bat  Samdoch  Prea  Siso- 
wath Chamchrocrapong  Hairirach  Bra- 
minthor  Phouvanavkravkeofa  Sobape- 
dey,  visiting  in  Paris,  says  in  his 
frank  breezy  Cambodian  manner  that 
all  French  women  should  wear  only 
two  garments:  one  fitting  close  to  the 
skin,  the  other  covering  the  first.  "Be- 
sides, says  the  observing  monarch, 
“your  women  harness  themselves  so 
tight  that  none  of  their  motions  are 
free.”  With  that  he  summoned  some  of 
his  dancing  girls  to  illustrate  his 
meaning. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  contradic- 
tory statements  about  the  precise  na- 
ture of  their  dress.  The  New  York 
World  says  it  is  made  of  gold  wire, 
and  fits  tightly  the  figure.  The  Lon- 
don Globe  says  the  costume  is  of  silk, 
yellow,  red,  blue  or  green,  with  inter- 
lacings of  gold  and  silver  filigree.  The 
dancers’  hair  is  cut  short,  and  they 
wear  gold  helmets  studded  with  gems. 
A costume  is  worth  from  $7500  to 
$10,000.  Not  only  are  they  loose  and 
reckless  dancers,  but  some  of  the  dances 
in  which  they  ravish  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holder and  turn  his  knees  to  water  are 
pantomimic  and  mimodramatic.  The 
favorite  musical  instrument  that 
spurs  them  on  is  the  languorous,  sen- 
sous  xylophone. 

The  London  journals  anticipate 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  the  Cambo- 
dians'in  London,  where  the  ballet  was 
for  years,  beginning  with  1702,  a pop- 
ular amusement.  The  London  Times 
'reprints  each  day  some  curious  para- 
graphs that  appeared  in  its  issue  of 
100  years  ago.  We  thus  learn  that 
on  the  night  of  June  9,  1806,  there  was 
a great  and  brilliant  audience  at  the 
opera.  The  leading  soprano  was  Gras- 
sini,  who,  courted  before  she  died  by 
both  Napoleon  and  Wellington, 
charmed  the  eyes  and  ears  of  De 
Quincy,  full  of  laudanum  negus.  She 
and  the  other  singers  were  applauded 
that  night.  “But  the  ballet  of  ’Ninette 
a la  Cour,’  which  was  first  brought 
out  on  Thursday  for  the  benefit  uf 
Mile.  Parisot,  notwithstanding  all  the 
delightful  attitudes  and  fascinating1 
witcheries  of  that  accomplished  per- 
former, received  but  little  of  the  pub- 
lic favor.  The  disapprobation  in- 
creased considerably  toward  the  con- 
clusion, and  the  dancing  of  Des  Hayes 
and  Parisot  was  absolutely  stopped. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  audience 
were  not  likely  to  be  in  good  humor, 
and  the  hour  of  12  was  close  at  hand 
the  curtain  fell  rather  abruptly  before 
the  termination  of  the  piece." 

This  shows  the  cultivated  taste  of 
a London  audience  long  before  Marie 
Taglioni  was  the  idol  of  the  town,  the 
great  Taglioni,  who,  although  incom- 
parable for  grace,  lightness  of  step 
and  bounding  strength — “she  seemed 
to  fly  the  stage  as  from  a spring- 
board “never  showed  so  much  as 
, r k,‘?ee  ’n  facing.”  She,  then,  were 
she  alive  toc.»y,  would  agree  with  Miss 
Boni. 


Journals  df  London  tell  today  of 
ballets  and  "nudepartures”  in  that 
city.  Some  of  them  are  indeed  of  a 
surprising  character.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve, from  the  descriptions  given, 
that  tile  King  of  Cambodia,  were  he 
[ to  see  these  shows,  would  find  the 
j women  too  heavily  clad  or  tightly 
harnessed. 

| There  is  a new  Eastern  ballet  at  the 
Alhambra,  ‘L'Amour,”  with  a scenario 
by  Mrs.  Ritchie  and  music  by  Francis 


daughter  of  Darius,  the  Assyrian 
King,  compete  in  javelin  throwing  at 
the  golden  apple  on  the  tree  of  life 
,1*1®  fav°rite  Prince  Nashar  Is  helped 
, ta,  who  shields  his  eyes  from 
the  light  that  flashes  from  beneath 
the  branches.  His  javelin  cleaves  the 
apple,  but  it  is  then  ordained  that  he 
shall  be  tempted  by  beauty,  and  the 
women  that  tempt  him  are  not  always 
Mylitta.  There  is  one  exciting  scene, 
it  is  reported,  where  the  prince  “tries 
to  rob  ills  disguised  lady  love  of  her 
gauzy  garments  and  threatens  to 
leave  her  ’mid  nodings  on,'  ” not  even 
her  tutu.  We  are  reassured  when  we 
a i e told  by  an  enthusiastic  reviewer 
that  ’sometimes  beauty  unadorned  is 
adorned  t lie  most,  and  only  the  ultra- 
prudish  could  find  offence'  in  this  in- 
cident.” 


The  same  reviewer  says:  "Nobody 

cares  greatly  for  the  story  of  a bal- 
let, and,  indeed,  the  only  approach  to 
weariness  in  the  new  production  came 
i of  the  attempt  with  an  excess  of  pan- 
tomime to  make  plain  the  plot.  There 
| was  much  flashing  of  eyes  and  gleam- 
ing of  teeth  and  waving  of  hands  and 
arms;  but  these  things  did  not  im- 
press." It  was  not  so  in  the  old  days 
of  the  ballet,  when  the  dancers  were 
accomplished  mimes,  and  there  were 
elaborate  plots  often  with  tragic  end- 
ings. 


In  those  days  the  scenario  was  care- 
fully considered  by  managers,  dancers 
and  critics.  The  descriptions  by  Theo- 
phile  Gautier  of  "Giselle”  and  “Le 
Diable  Boiteux”  with  minute  analyses 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  preser- 
vation in  his  “Souvenirs  de  Theatre  ” 
an!  the  poet  who  wrote  the  scenario 
of  “Griselle”  had  as  much  to  sav  about  1 
the  pantomimic  talent  of  Carlotti 
Grisi  and  Fanny  Elssler  as  about  their 
marvellous  dancing. 

Gautier,  by  the  way,  in  his  praise  of 
Grisi,  refers  to  the  “decent  and  volup- 
tuous abondon  of  Taglioni.”  The  cos- 
tumes worn  by  her  and  her  contempo- 
raries and  also  by  the  famous  dancing 
women  of  the  Paris  opera  in  the  18th 
century  would  seem  prim  and  old- 
maidish  in  these  days  of  frank  bodily 
revelation  and  "nudepartures.” 


What,  for  instance,  would  Mmes. 
Taglioni,  Grisi,  Elssler,  Cerito  and 
Grahn  have  said  to  the  exhibition  of 
Miss  Vulcana,  Miss  Irma  Lorraine  and 
"La  Milo”  in  London  music  halls? 

Miss  Vulcana  is  a "statuary  imper- 
sonator” at  the  Pavilion.  At  first 
“sisters"  were  to  assist  her,  but  the 
manager,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
changed  his  mind,  and  Miss  Vulcana 


I displayed  her  “opulent  physical 
beauty”  in  weight-lifting  feats. 

Miss  Lorraine,  at  the  Holborn  Em- 
pire, presents  a study  in  sculpture,” 
entitled  “Klio,”  which  is  heartily  rec- 
ommended as  “the  outcome  of  five 
years’  study  and  research.”  This  an- 
nouncement might  draw  archaeolo- 
gists and  custodians  of  museums.  The 
manager  showed  his  knowledge  of 
the  public’s  taste  and  long-felt  want 
when  he  added  that  “Klio” » is  “a 
startler  for  tne  most  blase.”  Miss 
Lorraine  impersonates  10  “famous 
statues”:  "Salambo  with  the  Snake,” 
“Diana,”  “The  Venus  of  the  Capitol,” 
“The  Nymph  at  the  Fountain. ” “The 
Bacchante”  (not  the  one  bought  for 
the  Boston  Public  Library — not  the 
same  not  the  same)  and  others.  She 
wears  only  dead  white  skin-tight 
fleshings.  But  the  reporter  for  the 
Referee  was  not  at  all  shocked.  “The 
impression  conveyed  is  that  of  be- 
holding a beautiful  marble  statue, 
perfect  in  form  and  graceful  in  pose.” 
Luminous  fountains  arise  as  the  cur- 
tain closes  on  each  statue.  There  is 
music,  there  is  general  excitement. 

“La  Milo”  has  been  impersonating 
statues  at  the  Pavilion.  From  all  ac- 
counts she  may  justly  be  character- 
ized as  a corker.  She  measures  8 
inches  from  her  throat  to  her  shoul- 
der; the  circumference  of  her  throat 
is  13%  inches;  the  circumference  of 
her  ankle  is  8%  inches.  She  is  5 feet 
8 incites,  in  height;  the  circumference 
of  her  bust  is  37%  inches.  All  sorts 
of  intimate  measurements  have  been 
taken,  recorded  and  published,  all  for 
the  sake  of  art.  She  is  21  years  old 
and  she  weighs  162  pounds.  She  is 
also  good  to  her  mother.  The  pro- 
gramme announces  that  'the  impecca- 
ble correction  of  detail  in  La  Milo’s 
poses  must  disarm  the  most  austere 
censor.” 

Boston  is,  indeed,  a slow  town. 


Of  course  “La  Milo”  is  a name  as- 
sumed to  remind  the  spectator  of  the 
famous  statue.  What  is  the  imperson- 
ater’s  real  name?  Higgins?  There  was 
a time  when  all  the  Spanish  dancers 
who  thrilled  our  gilded  youth  by  their 
fire  and  passion  in  the  eachucha,  zapa- 
teado,  manchega,  jaleo  and  bolero  came 
from  South  Boston. 

Perhaps  "La  Milo”  is  Miss  Gerty 
Miles  in  private  life.  Miss  Leginska  was 
announced  to  give  a piano  recital  in 
London  a fortnight  ago.  A romantic 
story  was  told  about  her  in  advance.  A 
little  girl,  she  set  out  for  Vienna  to 
study  with  the  great  and  only  Laschet- 
itzki.  who  refused  to  hear  her  play,  or 
even  to  see  her  merely  to  confirm  his 
suspicions.  She  tried  several  times  to  go 
to  him.  "She  hung  about  his  door  one 
morning  for  six  hours,  then  sent  word 
ihat  if  he  would  hear  her  play  for  five 
minutes,  she  would  not  trouble  him  ?nv 
more.”  He  relented,  but  at  the  end  of 
five  minutes  he  would  not  let  her  leave 
him;  he  said  to  her,  “Play  on.”  and  at 


' the  end  of  two  hours  ne  hurst  into  t 
passionate  flood  of  tears  and  swore  that 
he  would  teach  her  for  noth. Mg.  She 
made  such  progress  that  he  was  eager 
to  attend  her  recital  in  London.  Not 
long  after  the  publication  of  this  pa- 
thetic story  a statement  that  Mr. 
Leschet'tzki  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  going  to  London  was  also  published. 

And  does  Miss  Leginska  come  from 
Warsaw  or  some  other  romantic  town 
in  the  fair  land  of  Poland?  Oh.  mo.  She 
was  born  in  Hull.  Eng.,  and  her  name 
is  Leggins. 

The  readers  of  The  Herald  have  al- 
ready been  informed  that  the  music  of 
"Always  in  the  Way”  is  suited  to  a mil- 
itary funeral,  though  the  title  of  the 
story  is  perhaps  inappropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion. The  band  ot  the  marine  corps 
at  Olongapo  played  the  music  at  ilie  fu- 
neral of  a private.  This  provoked  Mews- 
paper  criticism  of  an  adverse  nature;  a 
soldier  wrote  a condemnatory  poem 
against  an  officer  in  the  more  violent 
style  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling;  and  final- 
ly an  investigation  was  ordered  The 
board  reported  as  is  stated  above,  and 
added  that  the  music  was  the  best  the 
band  could  play  and  the  repertory  of 
the  band  was  limited. 

It  is  true  that  cheerful,  even  gay.  mu- 
sic is  often  played  after  the  burial  of  a 
soldier,  either  by  way  of  dramatic  con- 
trast or  to  cheer  the  survivors.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  some  care 
might  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a 
title.  We  regret  to  say  that  we  are  not 
familiar  with  "Always  in  the  Way."  We 
do  not  know  the  tune  or  the  words  of 
the  song— if  it  be  a song.  The  title  is 
I enough  to  prevent  its  use  at  a funeral 
| whether  the  music  be  solemn  or  lively, 
i and  any  officer  of  common  sense  and 
ordinary  feeling  would  have  ordered 
absence  of  music,  if  this  piece  was  "the 
best  the  band  could  play."  or  chosen  one 
of  the  pieces  in  which  they  were  less 
proficient  or  whether  "Always  in  the 
Way'  were  played  as  the  soldiers 
marched  to  the  ceremony,  during  the 
ceremony  or  after  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  tlie  case. 

It  also  appears  that  the  newspaper  in 
j Manila  which  first  published  an  article 
' protesting  against  the  selection  was  "se- 
verely condemned."  Why?  Was  not  the 
statement  of  fact  correct?  Was  not  the 
remonstrance  reasonable  and  decent? 
Or  can  the  military  do  no  wrong  to 
which  a civilian  may  object? 


IN  A BUSINESS  WAY. 

Dr.  Patterson,  an  expert  in  criminolo- 
gy, not  long  ago  "a  respected  and  pros- 
perous physician,"  now  a “physical  and 
mental  wreck”  in  the  Denver  jail,  says 
he  is  by  nature  a criminal,  but  his  in- 
stinct was  not  developed  till  he  delved 
or  broke  into  criminology.  "I  could  not 
be  straight  if  I wanted  to  be  straight. 
Nearly  all  the  men  convicted  of  crimes 
are  criminals  by  nature.”  Thus  does  he 
return  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
There  are  students  of  criminology  who 
believe  thnt  many  professional  criminals 
are  not  at  all  perverts  or  insane,  but 
go  into  crime  as  an  industry,  to  main- 
tain a certain  standard  of  comfort  for 
their  families.  Thus  burglars  break 
into  banks  and  dwelling  houses  that 
they  may  be  able  to  pay  promptly  the 
landlord,  grocer,  dressmaker.  They  feel 
that  they  must  discharge  their  duty  to- 
ward wives  and  children.  They  are  like 
Frederick  in  Gilbert's  "Pirates  of  Pen- 
zance.” A slave  to  duty  often  becomes 
intolerant,  bigoted,  fanatical.  It  is  a 
pity  that  these  criminals  cannot  live  a 
broader  life.  In  jail  they  change  the 
scene,  but  not  their  nature.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  distinguished  bur- 
glars have  shown  fine  taste  in  the  deco- 
ration of  their  homes,  and  displayed 
even  in  the  hurry  of  choosing  silverware 
much  discrimination.  So  they  have 
been  influenced  by  something  more  than 
what  Waif  Whitman  called  “the  mania 
of  owning  things.” 


renewed  incidents  in  Venezuela."  She 

sees  America  “under  a gloomy'  phase." 
The  world  is  topsy-turvy;  It  is  In  a 
state  of  evolution  and  not  only  of 
revolution.  But,  dear  madam,  revo- 
lution is  perceptible  evolution.  We 
are  at  present  the  victims  of  our  own 
discoveries.  We  have  conjured  up 
conditions  by  electricity,  by'  the  auto- 
mobile, by  the  telephone,  “by  the 
means  of  acceleration  that  belongs  to 
everyday  life."  In  three  generations 
we  may'  become  habituated  to  them. 
“The  buildings  In  San  Francisco 
courted  their  doom,  not  merely'  be- 
cause of  their  weight  upon  the  earth, 
but  because  they  attracted  the  de- 
structive fluid  In  the  air,  which  Is  the 
true  fire  of  heaven."  This  opinion 
j settles  a grave  dispute.  The  death  of 
Curie,  who  with  his  wife  discovered 
radium,  is  significant.  He  was  run 
over  by  a common  wagon,  harnessed 
to  a lumbering  horse  driven  by  a 
peasant.  “Is  not  that  fate  for  you. 
this  crushing  out  of  a man.  the  high- 
est product  of  intellectual  civilization 
by  the  brute  instruments  of  nature?” 
There  will  be  civil  war  between  mas 
ters  and  workmen.  The  French  ar- 
tisan has  a desire  to  live  well  and 
his  pay  is  inadequate.  He  wears  an 
overcoat  instead  of  a blouse,  a “soft 
and  stylish”  hat  instead  of  the  old 
cotton  bonnet.  He  must  be  placated. 
There  must  be  old  age  pensions. 
There  will  be  a revolution.  “It  is 
inevitable.  I do  not  care  to  print  that 


WITH  WHISKERS. 

The  nurses  of  the  Hahnemann 
Hospital  in  New  York  have  been 
haunted  for  several  nights  by  a 
ghost  “with  a stubby  growth  of 
whiskers.”  For  some  reason  or  other 
we  do  not  associate  ghosts  with 
■whiskers,  whether  they'  be  zymos, 
Galway  sluggers,  mutton  chop,  or 
Piccadilly  weepers.  We  all  think  of 
apparitions  as  pale  and  close  shaven. 
When'  we  begin  to  reason  in  the  mat- 
ter, it  will  be  seen  that  the  ghost 
■would  not  be  readily  identified  if  he 
•were  not  facially  the  same  as  to 
hirsute  decoration.  Many  die  In  hos- 
pitals with  a stubby  beard  or  slight 
mustache.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  would  be  any 
material  difference  in  post  mortem 
whiskers  whether  the  hospital  were 
an  allopathic  or  a homoeopathic  insti 
tution.  The  nurses  were  perhaps  ac- 
customed to  his  whiskerage  of  a few 
days.  It  is  a nice  point  In  spookology 
one  that  is  worthy  of  investigation 
by  societies  of  psychical  research. 

GRACEFUL  RECOGNITION. 

The  Evening  Herald  alluded  re- 
cently to  the  craze  for  decoration — 
the  wish  to  sport  a button  or  a rib 
bon  or  some  less  familiar  Insignia. 
“You  uns  there,  with  the  gewgaws 
on,”  as  “Andy”  Johnson  remarked, 
pointing  to  foreign  ambassadors  and 
ministers  on  a ceremonial  occasion. 
There  are  times  when  a decoration 
may  be  presented  by  a government 
■with  a peculiar  grace.  Sir  Conan 
Doyle,  in  a late  number  of  the  Corn- 
hill.  related  the  history  of  the 
pamphlet  he  wrote  In  defence  of 
England  during  the  Boer  war.  Over 
300,000  copies  were  sold  in  England, 
end  the  pamphlet  was  translated  into 
all  the  European  languages,  includ- 
ing Welsh.  The  first  appeal  for  help 
in  the  cost  of  publication  brought  in 
12000.  but  a great  part  of  the  money 
was  subscribed  by  governesses  on  the 
continent.  Sir  Conan  adds  that  for- 
eigners who  publicly  stood  by  Eng- 
land, as  Messrs.  Yves  Guyot,  Talichet.  | 
Naville  and  others,  were  awarded  "a 
very  handsome  gold  cigarette  case, 
•which  was  suitably  inscribed.  But  J 
how  if  some  of  these  sympathizers 
do  not  smoke,  or  are  members  of  an 
anti-cigarette  league?  From  any 
ether  European  country  they  would 
have  received  a decoration. 


IN  DUCKS. 

It  has  been  said  of  late  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  steadily  growing  more  tolerant. 
They  shudder  no  longer  at  the  thought  i 
of  straw  hats  for  men  in  summer  ; they  I 
do  not  all  wear  constantly  their  hats  in 
the  House  of  Commons ; they  now  admit 
that  ice  may  be  something  more  than 
an  ornament  to  a winter  landscape.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Gerald  Paget  wore  a pair 
of  white  ducks  at  Ascot  occasioned  re- 
mark even  in  the  staid  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. “No  similar  exhibition  has  taken 
place  for  some  time.”  So  the  English 
are  not  yet  wholly  civilized.  We  do  not 
insist  that  they  should  wear  white  duck 
yellow  nankeen  arc  infinitely  prefer- 
able. Would  that  they  could  now  be 


easily  obtained  in  Boston!  But  cer- 
tainly a man  of  ordinary  sense  and 
aware  of  the  flying  season  should  be 
permitted,  yea,  encouraged,  to  suit  his 
taste  and  comfort.  But  listen  to  this 
covert  sneer  of  the  Pall  Mall:  lei- 

haps  the  last  man  to  be  seen  in  white 
ducks  in  London  was  the  late  G.  A. 
Sala,  who  had  brought  back  a supply 
from  India.  lie  wore  them  into  the 
Reform  Club,  and  ho  came  out  alive; 
but  the  street  boys  were  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  had  to  take  them  home  in 
a cab.”  G.  A.  Sala,  forsooth ! The 
name  of  that  prince  of  journalists  was 
George  Augustus  Sala.  and  lie  v.  as 
worthy  of  having  it  spelled  out  in  full, 
fov  the  name  suited  him  and  his  style. 


in  prophecies,  because  it  alarms  peo- 
ple and  does  harm  to  commerce.” 

Unfortunately'  we  are  not  told  how 
lime,  de  Thebes  acquires  her  private 
information.  Does  she  go  into  a 
trance?  Does  she  hear  voices?  Are 
letters  left  on  the  centre  table  by 
spirit  hands?  Has  she  a crystal  in 
her  bedroom?  Is  there  now  and  then 
strange  handwriting  on  the  wall? 

JiAjUj  / V ( 1 J b 

AVENGED. 

A Gustave  Flaubert  Museum  was  re- 
cently inaugurated  at  Croisset,  where 
the  author  of  “Madame  Bovary”  lived 
long  and  worked  hard.  It  is  a pity  that 
he  is  not  alive  to  describe  satirically 
this  museum  and  the  bourgeois  staring 
at  this  or  that  relic.  His  one  dread  was 
the  entrance  of  the  commonplace  and 
the  expected  into  his  life  and  works. 
His  dread  became  bourgeoisphobia.  He 
saw  the  awful  shape,  stupid  and  more 
boresome  than  the  teredo  spoiling  the 
landscape,  art  and  life.  He  saw  it  with  j 
diseased  eyes  and  perturbed  brain.  His 
last  work,  which  he  did  not  live  to  fin- 
ish, was  a monument  to  his  gigantic 
hatred,  so  gigantic  that  it  was  absurd. 
And  now  the  bourgeois  is  avenged. 
There  is  a Flaubert  museum,  and  he  can 
visit  it. 


A PARISIAN  SIBYL. 

There  is  a renowned  sibyl  in  Paris, 
and  her  name  is  Mme.  de  Thebes 
It  was  she  that  foretold  the  recovery 
of  King  Edward  and  the  fire  at  the 
Bazar  de  la  Charlte.  This  was  glory 
enough  for  one  sibyl,  but  In  her 
Almanack  for  1906.  written  last  Octo- 
| ber,  she  prophesied  the  disaster  at 
Courrleres,  and  her  remark  about  the 
“unlooked  for  shock”  in  the  I nlted 
States  might  have  referred  to  the  -an 
Francisco  disaster. 

Mme  de  Thebes  is  described  by 
journalist  who  talked  with  her  recent- 
ly as  handsome  and  debonair.  He 
drawing  room  reminds  one  of  an 
ancient  Egyptian  temple,  and  there  is 
a professional  smell  of  incense,  but 
<*he  wears  no  sorcerer's  costume,  she 
holds  no  wand,  no  lotus  flower;  her 
gown  does  not  bear  the  zodlaca 
signs;  there  is  neither  skull  or  crystal 
ball  on  the  table;  no  black  cat  or 
frog  sits  by  as  a familiar.  Mme  de 
Thebes  has  no  make-up.  She  Is  a 
woman  of  the  world,  who  is  recog- 
nized in  Paris  as  one  with  the  gift  o 

prophecy.  . , 

The  year  1906,  she  says,  is  the  mad 
year.  There  are  all  sorts  of  troubles  j 
for  South  America,  "great  difficulties 
in  Brazil  of  a political  nature,  and  I 


UNCOVERED  MEAT. 

The  Herald  spoke  not  long  ago  of 
the  reprehensible  practice  of  carry- 
ing meat  unprotected  against  dust  in 
the  streets  near  the  markets,  meat 
that  Is  also  exposed  to  contamination 
from  the  coat,  shirt  or  neck  of  the 
bearer.  The  Herald  then  suggested 
an  easy  and  inexpensive  protection. 
In  certain  European  cities  meat  car- 
ried or  exposed  for  sale  is  covered 
with  a kind  of  gauze.  Certain  Eng- 
lishmen In  a highly  nervous  state 
over  the  revelations  in  Chicago  and 
also  In  English  towns  have  been  con- 
sulting the  ancients.  They  tell  us, 
for  instance,  that  the  Romans  had 
three  classes  of  butchers — one  for 
providing  hogs,  another  for  providing 
oxen,  sheep,  etc.,  and  a third  for  re- 
ceiving them  at  the  slaughter  house 
and  carrying  out  the  necessary  oper- 
ations; but  the  wise  men  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  whether  there  was 
any'  law  against  dust,  though  they  say 
street  traffic  was  not  often  great  and 
the  chariots  seldom  held  more  than 
two  persons. 


OTHER  HEROES. 

There  was  more  than  one  hero  in 
the  Dreyfus  case.  In  the  army  there 
was  Col.  Picquart,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  the  business  of  a soldier  to 
be  heroic  even  when  he  knows  he  is 
most  unjustly  treated.  There  were 
heroic  civilians,  however,  who  had, 
as  much  to  lose  as  Picquart.  There 


on  by  their  colleagues,  hooted  at  by 
their  pupils,  and  in  some  instances 
removed  from  their  positions  and 
thus  apparently  disgraced.  There 
was  Anatole  France,  the  gentle  Pyr- 
rhonist,  who  for  once  was  not  scepti- 
cal; his  lambent  irony  grew  hot  with 
righteous  indignation  till  it  blazed 
and  consumed  the  fetishes  of  mili- 
tarism. Above  all  there  was  Emile 
Zola,  whose  famous  letter  with  the 
repeated  and  inexorable  “J’accuse" 
may  outlive  the  mighty  structure  o£ 
his  romances  which  deal  with  life 
under  the  Second  Empire.  These 
names,  honorable  in  themselves, 
would  long  be  conspicuous  if  only 
for  their  association  with  that  of  Al- 
fred Dreyfus. 

MORTUARY  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Mortuary  amateurs  have  awaited 
Impatiently,  and  so  far  in  vain,  to  see 
what  Mr.  S.  Baring-Gould  would  say 
about  the  character  of  the  obituary 
articles  that  followed  the  false  re- 
port of  his  death.  They  were  not 
all  complimentary,  for  some  regret- 
ted that  he  had  written  so  much  and 
apparently  in  haste.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  “annoyed”  at  being  reported 
dead,  which  reminds  us  of  the  old 
Vermonter  who  remarked  to  a friend 
condoling  with  him  on  the  death  of 
his  wife  that  he  had  never  been  so 
"mortified”  in  his  life.  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  should  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Richard  Croker.  Some 
time  ago  a Tammany  friend  west  to 
his  house  at  Wantage  and  blurted 
ojit:  “The  New  York  papers  said  you 
were  dead.”  The  boss  answered;  “Oh! 

Did  they'say  where  I went  to?”  How 
did  Mr.  Baring-Gould  take  his  obitu- 
ary medicine?  Did  he  pity  the 
critics’  lack  of  appreciation,  slap  his 
forehead  in  fine  frenzy  and  call  on 
Time  the  Avenger?  Did  he  way  down 
in  his  heart  feel  that  they  were  right? 
Prominent  men,  in  fact  all  men, 
should  prepare  their  own  obituary 
notices  for  the  press,  and,  if  possible, 
see  a revised  proof.  Some  might  go 
still  further  and  imitate  Mr.  Kume- 
kawa  of  Kobe.  He  celebrated  his 
77th  birthday  not  long  ago  by  having 
a mock  funeral  of  himself.  There 
was  a procession,  and  he  walked  at 
the  head  of  his  own  coffin.  There 
was  the  prescribed  service.  “The 
Qoral  offerings  from  friends  were 

1 very  large,”  said  the  local  journal,  | 
which  gave  a full  and  commendably 
accurate  account.  Possibly  there 
were  fireworks,  and,  if  there  were, 
Mr.  Kumekawa  saw  them.  Funerals 
are  often  managed  foolishly,  and  it 
would  not  be  a bad  idea  if  punctili- 
ous and  fastidious  persons  should 
hold  full  dress  rehearsals,  with  the 
privilege  of  criticising  the  “remarks 

to  the  mourners.”  __ 

NOT  A BIT  OF  IT. . 

Now  that  Mr.  Paderewski  will  re- 
visit the  United  States  next  season, 
he  should  surely  play  before  the  r«i- 
pils  of  Ennas  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  Des  Moines  and  hold  a reception 
after  the  concert,  if  only  to  clear  his 
own  name.  For  about  two  months 
ago  Prof.  Frank  J.  Fitzgerald,  “wide 
ly  known  as  a composer  and  instruc 
tor” — let  us  see,  what  is  the  name  of 
that  sweet  thing  he  wrote?  ad- 
dressed the  graduating  class  and  said 
in  the  course  of  his  instructive  re- 
marks; “Musicians  as  a class  are 
cranks,  and  Mr.  Paderewski  is  in- 
sane”; and  again;  “I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a group  of  physicians  in 
America  who  would  not  send  Pad- 
erewski to  the  insane  hospital  if  he 
were  without  his  music  and  sent  to 
them  for  examination.”  He  forgets 
that  Mr.  Paderewski  can  play  with- 
out his  notes.  The  learned  profes- 
sor did  not  even  qualify  his  opinion 
by  specking  of  Mr.  Paderewski  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  influence 
of  “emotional  insanity”  over  an  audi- 
ence. Those  who  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  conversing  with  the  distin- 
guished pianist  know  that  his  most 
surprising  characteristic  as  a man 
< and  thinker  is  his  sane  view  of  life 
and  mankind.  If  he  were  insane  for 
a moment,  he  would  have  no  control 
over  his  audience.  He  weighs  cun- 
ningly every  effect;  he  makes  delib- 
erately his  points.  However  hysteri- 


no  doubt  amused,  perhaps  a little 
bored.  He  is  a witness  to  the  truth 
of  Diderot's  paradox. 

/■/  ^ 

On  the  one  hand,  some  deplore  In 
England  the  popularity  of  musical 
comedy,  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
the  productions,  the  temptation  to 
which  young  composers  with  a melodic 
vein  are  exposed,  the  pernicious  -in- 
fluence on  young  singers  who  earn 
money  easily — when  they  are  physical- 
ly attractive  and  put  aside  ambition— 
the  debasement  of  public  taste.  It  Is 
true,  they  say,  that  many  musical 
comedies  fail  and  one  of  the  best  of 
them  cost  the  manager  about  £10,000, 
but  managers,  composers,  singers,  and 
the  public  will  have  at  present  no 
other  form  of  musical  stage  entertain- 
ment except  grand  opera.  The  true 
opera  comique  finds  no  place  or  wel- 
come for  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  musical  com- 
edy is  taken  seriously  by  many.  The 
Herald  quoted  last  Sunday  a statement 
by  Mr.  Baughan  to  the  effect  that  there 
were  better  actors  and  actresses  in 
musical  comedy  today  in  London  than 
on  the  stage  of  the  spoken  drama.  It 
is  also  said  that  the  public  would  be 
bored  to  death  by  the  old-fashioned 
opera  comiqrre  of  the  French  and  of 
the  Germans  if  even  the  best  examples 
of  the  respective  schools  were  to  be 
performed  in  an  English  version  in 
London. 

Yet  “See  See,"  produced  last  month 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Is  praised  as  a 
comic  opera,  pure  and  simple,  as  writ- 
ten and  composed,  acted  and  sung,  so 
that  "See  See”  marks  a movement  in 
the  direction  of  the  despised  form  of 
musical  entertainment.  “Lancelot”  of 
the  Referee  is  unusually  serious  about 
it.  “Musical  comedy  has  positively  de- 
generated. and  the  sort  of  play  which 
I hare  before  now  described  as  a half- 
way house  between  the  theatre  and  the 
music  hall  has  become  very  much  of 
the  nature  of  a variety  entertainment, 
song  and  dance,  and  simple  buffoonery, 
all  strung  together,  like  beads  on  a 
thread.  You  may  hear  people  say  they 
are  sick  and  tired  of  that  sort  of  thing; 
that  they  are  craving  for  something 
that  is  not  so  aimless,  brainless,  and 
formless;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
public  taste  has  been  debased  to  such 
an  extent  by  the  lower  class  of  mu- 
sical plays  that  I shall  watch  with  in- 
terest and  anxiety  the  effect  of  the 
experiment  at  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  fate  of  comic  opera  Is  ‘on  the 
knees  of  the  gods.’  ” 

It  might  be  added;  the  fate  of  mu- 
sical comedy  is  on  the  knees  of  the 
chorus  girls. 

“Veronique”  had  a long  run  in  Lon- 
?i?nl  but  -Lancelot”  is  not  consoled  by 
that  fact,  for  Messager’s  operetta  is 
characterized  by  him  as  “comic  opera 
doubled  with  musical  comedy  ” 

Significant,  some  will  think,  is  the  out- 

“Tti/p1!? st  nf*T  ,muslcal  comedy, 

. . B®Ile  Mayfair,”  in  which  Edna 

May  takes  the  heroine's  part.  The  libret- 
to is  said  to  be  intolerably  dull  Mr  De 
Foe  in  a letter  to  the  New  York  World 
also  complains  of  the  show  girls  in  the 
piece,  who  gesticulate  “with  the  angular 
precision  of  Dutch  windmills.”  Listen  to 
the  blasphemer:  “If  the  American  show 
girl  is  the  abomination  of  our  stage  the 
English  variety  of  the  breed  is  a hope- 
less curse,  fche  Is  meek,  bovine,  angular 
and  entirely  without  animation.  De- 
signed  originally  as  a piece  of  moving- 
scenery  for  the  display  of  millinery,  she 
does  even  this  badly.  She  has  not  even 
fl?e,  ?.a'-v'^ry  ?,hlc  °f  the  American  chorus 
girl.  Mr.  De  Foe  speaks  well  of  Mr. 
Farren  Soutar,  “a  manly  comic  opera 
leading  man,”  but  he  does  not  care  for 
many  of  the  people  on  the  stage  nor 
does  he  cudgel  his  brain  to  exprefs  sub- 
tly his  contempt.  “As  a lot.  the  other 
comedians  are  a painful  crew.  They  are 
not  as  boisterous  as  American  musical 
comedy  actors,  but  their  devices  for 
coaxing  laughter  are  about  as  juvenile 
elementary  as  a painted  monkey 
climbing  on  a stick  ” v»i 
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VI r.  Nikisch  as  a Conductor 
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Performances  He  Gave, 


(Mr.  George  Grossmith,  Jr.,  has  been  I 
seen  and  heard  in  Boston,  so  we  might 
' express  an  opinion  as  to  the  reasonable-  [ 
ness  of  his  conjecture,  were  this  rea- 
sonableness a subject  for  thumb  screws 
or  strappado.  We  remember  him  vague- 
ly as  skipping  about  and  singing  “Beau- 
tiful, Bountiful  Berty.”) 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  who 
also  takes  a low  view  of  musical  com- 
edy and  boasts  that  he  has  visited  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  only  twice  in  his  life, 
and  the  second  time  was  on  business. 
“Mr.  Sliaw  did  not  say  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  business.  Possibly  it  was 
to  call  for  some  manuscript.”  This  was 
the  best  answer  Mr.  Grossmith  could 


climbing  on  a stick.”  Yet  he  admits  that 
they  sing  “rather  well.”  1 

Why  this  ferocious  onslaught  on  the 
English  chorus  girl?  We  all  have  Seen 
some  that  were  not  “half-bad.”  as  the 
Englishman  says  when  he  wishes  to  be 
especmliy  enthusiastic.  When  a band  of 
them  appeared  in  a musical  comedv  in 
laris,  they  were  hailed  as  a revelation 
of.^raiteand  sprightliness.  The  eminent 
critic  “Willy”  exhausted  his  rich  and 
surprising  vocabulary  In  praise  of  their 
marvellous  discipline,  their  concerted 
dancing,  singing  and  general  action 

Cohesion,”  said  “Willy,”  “is  the  Engl 
lishman  s and  Englishwoman’s  greatest 
gift.  Perhaps  Mr.  De  Foe  does  not  care 
tor  cohesion  as  a characteristic  of  clior- 
us  girls. 

Young  Grossmith  in  Defence. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  season  Mr. 
George  Grossmith,  Jr.,  made  a defence 
of  the  musical  comedy  at  a meeting  of 
the  O.  P.  Club  in  London.  He  admitted 
that  this  species  of  drama  is  a pet  sub- 
ject of  vituperation  except  among  those 
who  profit  by  the  performances  and 
among  the  vast  majority  of  the  paying 
public.  Mr.  Tree,  we  believe,  once  re- 
ferred I ghtly  to  the  musical  comedy 
as  the  primrose  path  of  drama.”  This 
seemed  to  be  more  injurious  to  vountr 
Mr.  Grossmith's  feelings  than  the  com- 
mon expressions  of  objection,  “inconse- 
quential  rubbish”  and  "pestilential 
trifling.  Musical  comedy  had  once  been 
described  by  a dailj'  newspaper  as  “stu- 
pidity  and  long  legs,”  and  this  charge 
Mr.  Grossmith  thought,  was  “almost 
personal.” 


make,  and  no  doubt  the  expression  of 
his  face  and  the  bitterness  of  his  tones 
helped  some,  or  else  there  was  a good- 
natured  person  present,  for  the  pub- 
lished report  of  the  meeting  stated  that 
1 the  repartee  was  followed  by  laughter. 

Mr.  GrossmitlTs  feelings  were  also  in- 
jured at  a famous  playgoing  club,  for 
the  ‘guest  of  the  evening,”  a distin- 
guished young  actor,  spoke  despondent- 
ly of  the  drama  and  said  the  best  news 
was  that  Mr.  George  Edwardes  in  all 
likelihood  would  spend  most  of  his  time 
ln.  America,  whereupon  tire  chairman 
said  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  drama 
should  not  soon  be  lifted  from  “flic 
slough  of  indelicate  musical  comedy.” 
There  is  a general  indictment,  added 
Mr.  Grossmith,  against  the  modern 
iorm  of  the  musical  play:  it  lacks  wit, 
p ot  and  cohesive  construction,  and  the 
players  are  not  actors,  they  are  en- 
tertainers. 

Ibis  was  before  an  English  court 
handed  down  the  opinion  that  any  stage 
woman  who  speaks  only  one  line  should 
be  ranked  as  an  actress.  And  in  Ameri- 
ca  is  not  any  mute  but  shapely  girl  in 
the  second  row  or  in  the  background  de- 
scribed as  an  actress  by  the  newspapers 
the  , moment  site  becomes  through  anv 
foolish.  extravagant  or  scandalous  con- 
duct a supposed  object  of  Interest  to 
the  reading,  gaping  public? 

Futile  Points. 

Mr.  Grossmith  was  more  fortunate  in 
repeating  the  attacks  on  musical  com- 
edy than  in  his  defence  of  the  form  of 
drama  in  which. he  shines.  He  could  not 
understand  why  there  should  be  large 
audiences,  if  the  -’’play  were  without 
action  and  the  music  “trifling  and  remi- 
niscent.” He  wished  that  he  could  give 
the  names  of  people  whom  he  saw  night 
after  night  in  the  Gaiety — “some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  Europe.”  He  insisted 
that  there  is  “just  as  much  plot  in  the 
average  musical  comedy  as  there  is  in 
the  average  comedy”;  but  he  was  ready 
to  admit  that  in  musical  comedy  the 
story  becomes  “subservient  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  songs,  the  interpolations,  and 
tlie  personality  of  the  operas”;  that  “the 
experienced  exercise  of  his  personality 
enables  the  players  in  musical  comedy 
to  entertain  his  audience.”  He  also 
argued  that  if  the  dialogue  of  a musi- 
cal ,Pla.y  were  “continuous  and  consist- 
ent, ’ it  would  be  successful  at  first; 
'but  after  a few  months,  the  inadapta- 
bility of  the  play  would  become  a sen  1 
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I ous  handicap.  It  is  rvo  more  inartistic 
to  sing  a song  on  the  stage  than  it  is 
to  speak  m blank  verse,  “but  no  one  had 
ever  suggested  that  Shakespeare  was  in- 
p’jLstic.  Oh,  yes  they  have— from 
Pepjs  to  Voltaire,  and  from  Voltaire  to 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  Mr.  Grossmith  end- 
ed with  a glowing  tribute  to  Mr.  George 
Edwardes,  “the  maker  of  musical  com- 
heai-t”  Sreat  manager  with  a great 

This  defence  was  for  the  most  part 
scattering  and  futile  and  occasional- 
ly entertaining  chatter.  Mr  Gros- 
smith spoke  the  truth  when  he  put  a 
high  value  on  the  “comedian  with 
fuliy  developed  individuality”  as  a 
box-ofnee  lodestone.  The  people  go  to 
a musical  comedy  to  feast  eyes  on 
tne  girls  in  the  play,  and  to  be  amused 
by  the  pranks  and  gambols  of  a come- 
dian known  to  them  as  a funny  fel- 
low- It  is,  first  of  all,  his  comic  in- 
dividuality that  appeals  to  them, 
whether  this  individuality  be  exer- 
cised legitimately,  within  the  frame 
ot  the  piece  as  designed  by  the  libret- 
tist, or  ‘developed”  without  regard  to 
the  action  and  situations.  The  music 
must  be  quick  and  chirpy,  and  there 
is  no  popular  objection  to  one  or  two 
sentimental  songs;  but  the  girls  must 
be  physically  attractive,  full  of  steel 
spring's  and  ginger;  the  chief  come- 
dian must  be  a spouting  geyser  of 
gags,^  quips  and  nonsensical  sayings, 
and  if  he  have  amusing  personai 
mannerisms,  so  much  the  better. 

Mr.  Grossmith  believes  that  a “con- 
tinuous and  consistent  dialogue”  will 
soon  rum  the  run  of  a piece.  How 
about  Gilbert's  dialogue?  How  about 
the  dialogue  written  by  Meilhac  and 
Halevy  for  Offenbach? 

1 here  can  be  no  doubt  of  one  thing: 
musical  comedy  has  driven  true  comic 
opera  off  the  stage.  Attempts  to  re- 
vive a genuine  interest  in  true  comic 
opera  have  failed.  And  why  should 
any  one  wish  to  disturb  the  great 
public,  the  Ephraim  of  the  Bible? 
Let  it  alone. 

On  the  Continent. 

Musical  comedy  is  an  English  institu- 
tion and  the  English  smile  at  all  en- 
deavors to  give  imitations  in  foreign 
cities.  A member  of  the  Referee  staff 
visited  European  cities  last  season,  and 
although  he  was  apparently  amiably  dis- 
posed he  kept  shaking  his  head  and 
saying,  “This  will  never  do.”  In  Vienna 
be  liked  Mizzi  Guenther  and  her  “sunny 
style,  but  he  wondered  at  the  taste  of 
the  Viennese.  The  librettist  of  "Die  lus- 
tige  Witwe,”  which  was  a great  success, 
has  no  wit  or  dexterity  in  the  manasre- 
ment  of  intrigue.  “He  takes  it  easy  and 
the  audience  takes  it  easy,  too.  It  is  a 
way  they  have  in  Vienna.  An  important 
character  walks  on  the  stage  without 
the  least  preparation  for  his  entrance 
; and  starts  to  sing  a song,  and,  having 
sung,  „hl®  , son£,  walks  off  without  a 
i word.  The  uses  of  light  and  color  are 
unknown.  The  visitor  was  amazed  at 
abject  poverty”  of  another  musical 
comedy  “Hug-dietrichs  Brautfahrt  ” 

I which  he  sav.  tl  the  Carl  Theatre.  “Pro- 
fessedly comical  it  was  accepted  as  such 


as  Carmen 

by  the  too  agreeaole  audience;  out  the 
humble  humors  of  a pantomime  king 
and  the  buffooneries  of  a green  dragon 
with  the  voice  of  a foghorn  procured  me 
only  a feeling  of  deep  depression  which 
neither  the  music  nor  the  actors  did  any- 
thing to  dispel.”  And  all  this  was  in 
Vienna  where  they  make  much  of  musi- 
cal comedy. 

Our  friend  went  to  Paris  to  see  a new 
musical  comedy  which  was  the  rage 
“A  more  brainless  entertainment  I never 
wish  to  see.  Coarse  humor,  crude  acting 
and  cheap  finery— et  voila  tout.  But  the 
costumes,  I was  told,  were  going  to 
i make  me  open  my  eyes.  Open  my  eyes,  I 

[Tie  hanged!  The  whole  dreary,  blowzy 
gbow  produced  exactly  the  opposite  ef- 
fect upon  me,  I can  assure  you.  It  woke 
me  up  a bit.  however,  to  hear  the  music, 
lor  you  may  imagine  my  surprise  when 
|1  heard,  one  aftijr  another,  familiar 
tunes  from  our  English  musical  plays, 
actually  including  'The  Spring  Chick- 
en. The  dramatid  motive  of  “The 
fopring  Chicken”  was  taken  from  a 
h rench  play.  Why  should  not  the  French 
he  neighborly  and  appreciative  and  in 
turn  lift  a tune  or  two? 

And  why,  we  ask  again,  should  this 
question  of  musical  comedy  be  taken 
(seriously  in  any  country?  A few  of  these 
pieces  have  pretty  music,  none  of  them 
lias  music  that  perplexes  the  average 
listener.  They  afford  an  opportunity 
ior  the  display  of  girls  and  the  “indi- 
viduality ’ of  this  or  that  funny  man. 

1 ou  may  not  care  for  Mr.  De  Wolf 
Hopper,  but  Mr.  Jefferson  De  Angells 
throws  you  into  fits  of  laughter,  while 
your  friend  the  eminent  geologist  never 
fails  to  see  Mr.  Hopper  when  he  comes 
to  town.  “I  like  port,”  said  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang  to  Mr.  George  Moore.  “Oh 
do  you?  T like  sherry,”  said  Mr.  Moore 
to  Mr.  Lang.  Yet  there  are  some  to 
(Whom  all  musical  comedy  actors  are  as 
small  beer. 

Mr.  Nikisch  Again. 

Mr.  Gericke  lias  gone,  Mr.  Muck  will 
come,  and  yet  some  even  in  Boston  are 
still  interested  in  the  doings  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Nikisch.  They  remember  certain 
brilliant  performances  led  by  him  in 
Boston  and  forget  performances  that 
were  indifferent  or  slovenly. 

Mr.  Nikisch  is  undoubtedly  today 
ranked  among  the  very  first  orchestral 
conductors  in  concert.  There  are  some 
who  say  that  he  is  without  a rival,  and 
they,  as  a rule,  are  those  who  live  in 
cities  where  lie  leads  only  one  or  two 
concerts,  and  programmes  are  carefully  | 
chosen  by  him  with  a view  to  the 
dramatic  display  of  his  own  musical 
nature.  In  Leipsic  and  in  Berlin,  where 
he  conducts  series  of  concerts,  there  is 
discriminative  criticism  and  not  merely  I 
unalloyed  or  hysterical  eulogy.  If  he 
conducts  in  a flaming  and  superb  man- 
ner romantic  works  that  appeal  to  him 
lie  is  comparatively  or  wholly  ineffective 
when  lie  leads  a symphony  or  a sym- 
phonic poem  that  does  not  lend  itself 
naturally  to  an  extravagantly  passionate 
interpretation. 

TJ1’®.  is  surprising,  for  even  Mr. 
Ixikisch  is  mortal.  When  he  was  here  he 
gave  memorable  performances  of  Schu- 
mann s , symphony  in  D minor,  Tsehai- 
kowsky  s Romeo  and  Juliet,” 


overtures 


hv  v.iimer  He  also  conducted  concerts 
when  showed  oulv  too  plainly  that  the 

Dieee  had  not  been  thoroughly  rehearsed 

and  that  he  himself  foli£V  'hlVoes  not 

hUuate  to^ring^nto^romlnence  a figure 
n the  accompaniment  to  the  detriment 
of  tite  composer’s  scheme  in  the  matte 
of  proportion.  Now,  as  then,  he  dellgnts 
in  "freedom  of  interpretation  — that  is, 

o"f  Ihe'l-omposer  ‘w^ar^told  that  he 

I&S3&  «W«ov^£t 

ofTwhalkowsky's  ''P^thet.c’symphony 

Kjssrsn.,?.  si,ss 
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“grVa"^freedom '^^"it^erpretatTon^’  was 
excused  or  father  lauded;  for  we  quote 

Cmrductor/^publfshe^h^^h^^at^y^News 
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Eay"TnsWamePnlafi0nflbree  "was  "toug 

Tough,  but  devilish  sly,  might  be  88111^ 
NUdsch  fC(m'ducTe3d  Brahms’  first  sym- 

SSStoblte*’  thant,’usual.’^  The  second 
movement  was  sung  with  irreststifue 
charm;  the  Allegretto  had  too  ,7ra,VT\*i 
grace  The  final  Allegro  was  built  up  to 
a stupendous  climax,  but  one  was  cqn- 
Si  ious  that  Mr.  Nikisch  was  trying  to 
make  Brahms  utter  sentiments  rather 
foreign  tohim.”  According  to  Mr 
1 Baughan.  there  is  no  conductor  in  tlie 
world  who  can  get  so  much  from  las 
men  as  Mr.  Nikisch.  whose  interpreti- 
i Uon  of  tlie  “Tannhaeuser”  overture 
! made  the  critic  think  that  a great  con- 
ductor is,  after  all,  a creator.  In  Rich- 
ard Strauss’  ’’Death  and  Transfigurai- 
tion.”  Nikisch’s  interpretation  wal. 
grander  and  more  imaginative  than  that 
of  the  composer. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portrait^ 
of  Mme.  Maria  Gay,  whose  Carmen  was*  j 
recently  praised  at  the  Opera-Comique*  | 
Paris,  and  at  tlie  Monnaie,  Brussels,  as* 
one  of  remarkable  dramatic  originality* 
and  intensity;  of  Adelina  Stehle  and 
Edoardo  Garbin  in  Montemezzl’s  new 
opera.  “Giovanni  Gallurese”;  of  Mme. 
Eleonora  de  Cisneros,  as  Candia  della 
Leonessa  in  “La  Figlia  de  Jorlo,  and 
of  Francesco  Paolo  Tosti,  the  cele- 
brated song  writer.  Mme.  de  Cisneros, 
who  will  sing  with  Mr.  Hammerstein’s 
company  next  season  in  New  York  is 
an  American,  and  as  Miss  Broadioot 
was  a member  of  Mr.  Grau  s company. 

She  has  sung  in  South  America,  at 
1 nndon  and  in  continental  cities  with 
mticbsuecess.  * Mr,  Tosti.  born  in  1846  at 
Ortono.  has  made  London  his  home  for 
the  last  30  years,  where  he  is  highly  es- 
teemed as  singing  teacher  and  com- 

talking  recently  with  a re- 
poster  regretted  that  poor  health  alone 
bail  prevented  him  from  completing  a 
i second  string  quartet  and  a trio. 

M,  \V  W Cobbett  ami  the  Musicians 
Companv  offered  prizes  to  the  best  six 
I “phantasies”  for  string  quartet.  B e 
r hief  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  Y.  Hurl- 
stone P Who  died  lately,  and  his  piece 
and  five  others  were  performed  June  I 

22  in  London.  Sixty-seven  manuscripts 
had  been  submitted.  The  term  ' phan- 
tasv”  is  now  applied  by  the  "Worshipful 
Companv  of  Musicians  to  certain  com- 
positions of  smaller  dimensions  and 
lreer  structure  than  the  traditional 
string  quartet.  The  name  “Phantasy 
goes  back  to  "Fancy,’’  a title  given  in 
England  in  the  17th  century  to  instru- 
mental pieces.  Among  tlie  other  five 
prize  winners  was  Mr.  Joseph  Hol- 
brooke. whose  “phantasy  is  said  to 
have  true  individuality. 

At  the  recent  Ilandel  festn  al  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  the  London  singers  num- 
bered 2700,  and  500  singers  from  the 
Yorkshire.  Bristol  and  Birmingham  fes- 
tival centres  assisted.  There  was  an  or- 
chestra of.  500.  - 

Mr  Mark  Hambourg  offered  a prize  of 
P>0  to  English  composers  this  year  and 
last  year  for  the  best  new  piece  of  vir- 
tuoso" piano  music.  He  played  the  suc- 
cessful piece,  “Tteme  and  \ aviations, 
hv  Beniamin  J.  pale,  at  ins  piano  re- 
cital in  London.  Jime  17.  There  was  an 
audience  of  about  2000.  Mr.  Dale  is  M 
pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  this  theme  anrfl  variations  aie  said 
to  be  “the  tiiree  latter  movements  of  a 
sonata  in  D minor.”  Tlie  Times  said. 
“How  far  Mr.  Hambourg,  having  vir- 
tually acquired  the  piece  by  awarding 
it  prize  has  an  ‘artistic  right  to  pie- 
sent  it  in  a version  varying  at  so  many 
no  hits  from  the  written  indications  of 
the  composer  is  not  for  us  to  decide. 
K,it  as  before  presented  tlie  piece  bad 
an  artistic  unitv  Which  it  lost  in  Mr. 

Hambotirg’s  version.  «inofWforce  ™ve"re 
oHcrations  of  shades  ot  rorce  ''ere 
made  apparently  for  the  mere  sake  of 

M^Dal™ was"  too  Invest®  to  appear  be- 
fore them." 


CHEESE  IT. 

Every  gTam  (nearly  one-thlrtleth 
of  an  ounce)  of  fresh  Emmenthaler 
cheese  contains  almost  100,000  living 
germs.  After  two  months  the  num- 
ber increases  to  800,000.  Cream 
cheese  after  a month  and  a half  is  a 
home  for  2.000.000  animalculae. 
“These  figures  apply  only  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cheese,  while  close  to  the 
rind  families  numbering  5.500,000 
bacteria  may  be  found  in  every  gram 
of  cheese.’’  These  are  not  the  state- 
ments of  some  envious  Dutch.  Ger- 
man. English.  Italian,  Herkimer 
county  cheesemaker;  they  come  from 
the  authoritative  mouth  of  a profes- 
sor of  the  Swiss  Dairy  School  at 
Sonntal.  Well,  what  of  it?  As  the 
man  said  in  the  old  story:  “Are  there 
so  many  critters  in  this  bit  of  cheese? 
Here  goes.  I can  stand  it  if  they, 
can.” 


reins  made  long  ago  by  Mayhew  in  liis 
hook  on  the  horse.  The  instruments  of 
torture  are  still  in  use,  and  the  docked 
tail,  a hideous  and  cruel  deformitj",  is 
preferred  by  the  genteel  to  any  natural 
caudal  line  and  length. 

The  Londoners  prefer,  it  seems,  the 
word  “blinkers”  to  “blinders,”  and 
probably  the  term  ’’blufts”  is  local. 
“Blintfer”  recalls  the  most  atrocious 

conundrum  we  ever  read  or  heard.  It 
was  published  in  Vanity  Fair,  and  un- 
doubtedly killed  that  humorous  weekly, 
though  some  say  the  civil  war  put  an 
end  to  it.  The  conundrum  was  some- 
thing like  this:  What  is  the  difference 
between  a Venetian  shutter  and  a wager 
won  from  a sightless  man?  One  is  a 
blind  over  a window  and  the  other  is  a 
win  over  a blinder. 


/ 
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THE  ABUSED  DOG. 

Writers  wise  about  dogs  are  now  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  Gen. 
Lafayette  was  ,the  first  person  to  send 
any  St.  Bernards  to  the  United  States. 
Any  one  interested  in  the  discussion 
should  look  at  the  article  in  Watson’s 
Dog  Book,  Part  VIII.  The  St.  Ber- 
nard. -of  course,  is  a noble  animal  in 
winter,  and  he  is  highly  esteemed  by 
some  because  he  carries  about  bis  neck 
a little  barrel  of  brandy  or  generous 
wine,  but  during  an  American  summer 
lie  seems  out  of  place.  A question  of 
equal  if  not  more  engrossing  interest  is 
this:  Why  should  an  intoxicated  person 
be  said  to  “have  a dog”?  "I  saw  John- 
son yesterday,  and,  my,  didn  t he  have 
a dog !”  The  origin  of  the  old  expres- 
sions, “drunk  as  a lord”  and  "drunk  ns 
a fiddler,”  is  not  hard  to  seek  ; but  why 
“drunk  as  a biled  owlp?  He  had  a 
skate”  is  graphic,  but,  we  repeat,  why 
does  a drunken  man  “have  a dog"? 


PARALYZED. 

Many  a true  word  is  spoken  from 
the  chest,  as  Mr.  Tommy  Tompkins 
remarked.  The  victim  of  alcohol  In 
common  speech  is  often  “paralyzed, 
and  now  the  scientist  after  careful 
study  says  that  the  victim  is  con- 
stantly paralyzed,  that  is,  even  ex- 
tremely minute  doses  of  alcohol 
paralyze  the  white  cells,  which  pro- 
tect the  body  from  microbes  or  de- 
stroy them.  According  to  Metchnikoff, 
the  white  ceils  in  tlie  blood  inclose 
or  eat  microbes,  hence  their  name 
phagocytes.  Our  immunity  or  sus- 
ceptibility toward  a microbic  disease 
depends  on  the  state  of  these  “eating- 
cells.”  Recent  experiments  conducted 
in  widely  varying  methods  are  in  | 
concordance  with  one  another,  and ; 
prove  that  the  presence  of  alcohol 
makes  the  white  cells  inactive.  Metch- 
nikoff sums  up  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periments made  by  him  and  by  man> 
investigators  under  the  stimulus  of 
his  work:  “Besides  its  deleterious  in- 
fluence on  the  nervous  system  and 
other  important  parts  of  our  body, 
alcohol  has  a harmful  action  on  the 
phagocytes,  the  agents  of  natural  de- 
fence against  infective  microbes.”  In 
other  words,  give  the  phagocytes  a 
chance,  or  they  will  sulk. 

BLINDERS. 


AUSTRIA. 

There  is  a peculiar  pathos  in  the 
words  of  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Both  have 
known  many  and  heart-breaking 
so-rows  in  domestic  life,  and  if 
Eugenie  lost  an  empire,  how  long  will 
Franz  Joseph’s  last  after  his  death? 

It  may  be  said  that  many  distin- 
guished statesmen  have  denied  the 
inherent  strength  and  stability  of 
Austria.  Metternlch  called  the  coun- 
try a state,  and  not  a nation;  Gort- 
schakoff  said  it  was  a government 
and  not  a state;  Cavour  insisted  that 
it  was  solely  a dynasty  and  not  a 
government.  The  soldier  patriot, 
Garibaldi,  said  “Austria  is  only  an 
assassin,”  and  Gladstone  character- 
ized her  as  the  negation  of  all  civil- 
ization. Furthermore,  she  has  fared 
badly  in  the  common  speech.  There 
is  a Prussian  saying  that  the  Bava- 
rians are  the  connecting  links  be- 
tween Austrians  and  men.  But  what 
have  the  Saxons,  Bavarians,  the  peo-  j 
pie  of  Hanover  and  Hamburg  not 
said  of  the  Berliners?  The  Emperoi 
is  a most  courteous  gentleman,  and 
he  will  be  gallant  toward  Eugenie, 
more  gallant  than  the  French  were 
toward  Marie  Antoinette,  “the.  Aus- 
trian woman.” 


London  has  a yearly  parade  of  work- 
horses, organized  by  the  London  ' an 
Horse  Parade  Society,  and  this  year  all 
winners  of  first  prizes  (red  rosettes) 
were  presented  with  a diploma  by  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  There  were  240 
entries,  whereas  two  years  ago  there 
were  only  eighty.  The  horses,  it  is  said, 
were  generally  in  excellent  condition. 
“Their  well-groomed,  glossy  hides  at- 
tested systematic  good  treatment.  ’ Now 
comes  an  ironic  touch.  A correspondent 
of  the  Pall  MAll  Gazette  wrote  after  the 
parade:  “I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a 
prize  might  be  given  in  each  section  for 
the  best  horses  without  blinkers.  If 
every  owner  of  a blinkered  horse  was 
made  to  wear  a shade  half  over  his  eyes 
whenever  he  went  out,  he  would  soon 
realize  how  cruel  blinkers  are.”  How  is 
it  in  Boston?  How  many  horses  are 
without  blinkers,  or  blinders,  or  blufts? 
Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  the 
o..,, Ip  nirainst  curb  bits  and  check 


THERE  AND  HERE. 

The  recent  tragedy  in  New'  York 
moved  Mr.  George  R.  Sims  to  write: 
“More  Tinned  Filth  from  America.  It 
Is  the  White  Brand  this  time,"  and  he 
hopes  that  the  English  journals  are 
not  going  to  put  this  “potted  abom- 
ination” on  the  breakfast  table  every 
morning.  But  Mr.  Sims  also  looks 
about  him  at  home.  He  finds  a cheap 
coffee  made  by  Germans  for  his 
countrymen  out  of  burned  turnips; 
milk  adulterated  with  boric  acid,  | 
colored  with  coal  tar  and  other  dyes; 
candy  with  arsenic  in  it,  and  he 
smiles  a grim  smile  as  he  mentions 
native  sausage.  "A  short  way  with 
adulterators,”  he  says  in  his  wwath. 
“would  be  to  make  it  part  of  the  pen- 
alty to  compel  them  to  bear  the  cost 
of  the  public  Advertisement  of  the 
particulars  of  their  convictions,  and 
to  exhibit  the  same  in  a conspicuous 
position  on  their  business  premises 
for  six  months.”  If  he  would  only 

abstain  from  poetry! 

••The  Human  Ostrich  swallowed  pins. 

But  people  paid  him  for  his  feat. 


We  swallow  wliat  we  find  in  tins.  ,, 

And  pay.  ourselves,  for  what  we  eat. 

He  also  talks  of  "uncleanly  men  in 
filth-befouled  boots,”  standing  amon* 
fish  or  meat  and  doing  all  sorts  ot 
nauseating  things.  Truly,  there  is  a 
great  awakening. 

ARCHAIC  COC’KXEY’ESE. 

A character  in  a recent  English  novel 
of  contemporaneous  life  uses  the  phrase 
“Drat  your  imperenee.”  We  remem- 
ber in  connection  with  this  Mr.  George 
R.  Sims  saying  not  long  ago  that  tlie 
phrase  passed  put  of  currency  while 
Queen  Victoria  was  still  alive ; tlmt  it 
is  as  dead  as  the  Cockney’s  “v”  for  “w” 
and  ”v”  for  “v.”  Mr.  Sims  went  on  to 
say  in  explanation : “Nor  even  in  a 
music  hall  sketch  would  a costermonger 
today  talk  of  White  vine  winegar,’  or 
address  a pal  as  ‘Samivel’  or  A llliam. 
Much  of  the  cockneyese  in  Dickens  is 
already  archaic.  “Vilikins”  no  longer 
stands  for  “Wilkins.”  and  “Evans  is 


is  still  heard  for  “Smith."  The  coster- 
mongers in  the  heart  of  London  still  say 

“wif”  for  “with”  and  "fink"  for  “think. 

It  would  be  a pity  if  all  their  distinctive 
speech  had  disappeared. 

“Imperenee”  was  perhaps  a portman- 
teau word,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
author  of  “Alice  in  Wonderland”;  a 
blending  of  “impudence”  and  “imperii 
nencc” ; hut  might  it  not  have  been 
merely  a contraction  of  the  latter,  or  a 
slovenly  pronunciation  of  “impudence  ? 

It  is  said,  by  the  way,  that  the  cockney 
language  in  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  “Cap- 
tain Brassbound’s  Conversion”  is  not  a 

bit  like  the  real  thing. 

VP  THE  AISLE. 

Mr.  Clarence  Eddy,  the  distin- 
guished organist,  played  the  organ  at 
his  own  wedding,  July  10.  He  timed 
the  march  with  admirable  precision 
so  that  when  the  bride  reached  the 
altar  he  struck  the  final  chord  and 
stood  up  like  a man  before  the  min- 
ister As  his  wife  is  said  to  be  a 
sweet  soprano,  one  might  reasonably 
have  expected  her  to  sing  “The  Voicej 
That  Breathed  O’er  Eden,”  or  "Blest 
Be  the  Tie  That  Binds,”  as  she  went 
up  the  aisle.  Mr.  Eddy  has  thus  set 
a precedent.  When  the  bridegroom| 

is  an  organist  a church  wedding  is 
the  thing,  though  some  can  work- 
wonders  with  a reed  organ.  A violin- 
ist would  have  the  advantage  of  a 
double-bass  player  in  marching  to 
the  altar,  but  the  finest  fellow  of  all 
in  this  romantic  situation  would  be 
the  slide-trombone  man,  and  let  him 
go  up  the  aislv  with  his  bride,  pro-| 
claiming  sonorously  his  pride  and 
joy,  instead  of  waiting  to  meet  her  as 
in  the  days  of  courtship.  Nor  need; 
the  drummer  be  ashamed  to  an- 
nounce to  the  assembled  guests  the 
bridal  approach,  and  thus  to  sym- 
bolize the  beating  of  his  heart. 

AROUND  THE  NECK. 

Girls  in  New  York  who  are  on 
strike  against  the  Neckwear  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  have  heard 
that  the  strike  is  hitting  the  supply 
of  Ascot  and  four-in-hand  ties.  “The 
strikers  do  not  work  on  the  made-up 
ties,  and  they  pointed  out  that  no 
man  who  gets  into  the  habit  of  knot- 
ting his  own  tie  will  ever  wear  a 
made-up  tie  again.”  These  girls  are 
shrewd  observers;  furthermore,  they 
are  on  the  side  of  beauty  and  truth. 
Years  ago  a study  of  the  cravat  with 
pictures  of  cravats  then  in  fashion 
was  published  in  England  and  trans- 
lated into  French.  It  was  a dignified 
study  of  a dignified  thing.  Would 
that  some  amply  qualified  person 

might  bring  the  book  down  to  recent 
years!  What  essays  might  be  writ- 
ten on  the  Lord  Dundreary,  a sort  of 
plastron,  with  a piece  of  elastic  to  go 
over  the  collar  button;  the  Brother; 
Sam,  heart-shaped,  loud  in  colors,- 
with  a cardboard  foundation;  the 
Stanley,  popular  in  the  seventies,  es- 
pecially with  those  who  took  no  note 
of  time  in  changing  shirts;  the  made- 
up  sailor's  knot  with  a tab  and  a pin;  j 
the  big  French  bow,  a*so  made  up. 
All  these  ties  were  as  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  to  The  tier  of  cra- 
vats, who  also  scorned  the  string  tie, 
which,  slipping  and  showing  the 
knot  under  an  ear,  suggested  t e 
halter.  Then  there  is  the  made  tie 
that  is  not  snug  in  the  collar,  but 
shows  a tract  of  shirt  below  the  but- 
a no-man's  land  of  linen.  The  | 


wearer,  conscious,  may  tug  and  ug. 
The  hideous  thing  slips  and  blackens,  j 
as  It  slips.  Yes.  every  man  should 
sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree 
and  tie  his  own  cravat.  The  made 
tie  should  be  reserved  for  flat  dwe 


5. 

DREYTFUS’  future. 

Now  that  Maj.  Dreyfus  has  been  as- 
■ a a crack  regiment  it  may  well 

rSw  whStw  «».  »»>«« 

u,e  will  be  no,  a liabPJ  » 
fcrtable  one.  Dreyfus.”  The 

and  cries  out,  -justice  ha*- 

world  at  large  rejoices  tha  j 

been  done,  though  it  is  "^^aUitncl 

perfect.  Bu^  ^ d the  outrageously 
of  the  army  toward  ui  ^ 


'II  not  absurd  race  feeling  still  pre- 
1?  Will  not  the  fact  that  he  and  his 
(porters  exposed  the  criminal  machi- 
(ions  of  officers  high  in  rank  set  him 
•art  as  one  disloyal  to  military  tradi- 
)ns?  Unfortunately  for  him  and  for 
ranee  the  great  majority  of  French 
fficers  are  not  Picquarts,  and  the  belief 
hat  the  army  can  do  no  wrong  is  not 
onfined  to  the  army. 


has  been  on  the  stage  ; he,  too,  has  been 
in  Arcadia.  Mr.  Belasco  should  re- 
cover quickly  from  his  surprise  and  re- 
member that  human  nature  enters  occa- 
sionally into  art. 


ELAT  HORSEMANSHIP. 


UNDUE  EMOTION. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Thaw  continues  to 
be  conducted  In  certain  New  York 
newspapers,  and  now  a change  of 
lawyers  for  the  defence  may  arouse 
the  drooping  interest  of  the  public. 
“Emotional  insanity”  was  a defence 
long  before  the  Cole-Hiscock  case. 
When  George  Borrow  took  his  fa- 
mous walks  in  Wales  he  attended  at 
Llangollen  the  examination  of  a 
butcher  charged  with  attempting  to 
cut  the  throat  of  a rival  in  trade.  The 
accused  said  that  he  merely  wished 
to  mark  his  man,  and  he  talked  sane- 
ly. as  was  his  habit  before  the  as- 
sault. The  surgeon  of  the  place,  on 
being  asked  his  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  the  prisoner’s  mind, 
said  he  believed  that  he  might  have 
been  “laboring  under  a delusion”  at 
the  time,  but  what  this  delusion  was 
he  did  not  say.  Borrow  held  his 
tongue,  but  made  this  note:  “Judg- 
ing from  his  look  and  manner,  I saw 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
any  more  out  of  his  senses  than  I 
myself  or  any  person  present.”  Some 
have  called  Borrow  a "bounder,”  but 
no  one  ever  accused  him  of  being  in- 
sane, and  he  was  a shrewd  judge  of 
men  and  their  actions. 


"ENJOYS  GOOD  HEALTH.” 

A man  was  corrected  ^yesterday  for 
remarking  that  he  "enjoyed  good 
health.”  The  purist  said  to  him:  "Of 
course  your  health  is  good  if  you 
enjoy  it.  Could  you  enjoy  poor 
health?”  and  thu?  he  spake  by  the 
card  and  not  with  due  reflection.  There 
are  persons  who  enjoy  their  poor 
health.  It  absorbs  their  attention.  It 
keeps  them  busy,  going  from  physi- 
cian to  physician,  consulting  wise 
Women  and  wonder-workers,  trying 
all  manner  of  remedies  from  the  ani- 
mal, mineral  and  vegetable  king- 
doms. It  gives  them  an  endless  sub- 
ject of  conversation.  It  draws  them 
close  to  fellow-sufferers  and  makes 
them  sympathetic.  In  like  manner  a 
man  may  enjoy  good  health.  He  is 
radiant  with  the  mere  flush  of  life. 
He  walks  as  though  he  were  in  the 
air,  he  smiles  on  the  passers-by.  He, 
too,  talks  about  his  health.  “Never 
knew  a sick  day.”  He  plumes  him- 
self on  the  fact  that  he  never  took 
medicine,  as  others  say  with  an  intol- 
erable air  that  they  have  never 
known  the  taste  of  ale,  beer,  wine, 
strong  liquors  or  tobacco  in  any  of  its 
pernicious  forms.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  of  these  two  enjoyments  is 
| more  trying  to  those  who  move  in 
the  immediate  atmosphere. 

WHY  SURPRISED? 

Mr.  David  Belasco  has  on  many  occa- 
sions—on  first  nights  of  plays,  on  the 
witness  stand,  and  in  conversations  with 
! reporters — shown  a philosophic  calm 
| and  the  aplomb  of  a man  of  the  world. 
It  is  therefore  the  more  surprising  that 
he  should  be  wildly  excited  over  the 
marriage  of  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter.  “I 
would  as  soon  think  of  the  devil  asking 
for  holy  water  as  of  Mrs.  Carter  taking 
a husband.”  This  remark — say  rather 
cry — is  neither  reasonable  nor  gallant. 
Why  should  not  Mrs.  Carter  take  a hus- 
ji  band,  as  long  as  she  does  not  take  some 
t other  woman’s  husband?  Many  men 
find  her  attractive;  there  are  women 
I who  would  fain  exert  her  drawing 
power.  She  is  not  a boarding  school 
miss  to  whom  man  is  a romantic  being, 
'clothed  in  thunder,  irresistible.  Mrs. 
ii  Carter  has  reached  years  of  discretion. 
■,:She  is  able  to  exercise  judgment.  She 
J knows  what  sue  wants.  Nor  is  her  hus- 
' band  one  under  a spell  exerted  by  a 
' heroine  of  a drama,  one  to  whom  Haz- 
j litt’s  bitter  line  might  be  applied:  "To 
marry  an  actress  for  the  admiration  she 
excites  on  the  stage  is  to  imitate  the 
man  who  bought  Punch.”  The  husband 


The  physician  orders  you  to  ride 
horseback  in  the  country  and  you 
J cannot  afford  to  take  the  prescribed 
medicine.  We  once  heard  of  a man 
who  used  to  ride  a sort  of  mechan- 
ical horse  in  a room  with  a window 
that  looked  on  a public  square  with 
trees.  This  exercise  had  been  recom- 
i mended  to  him  by  a medical  crank  or 
supposed  quack.  The  patient  be- 
lieved that  he  was  much  benefited; 
he  said  the  ride  was  better  than  one 
in  the  open  air;  and  he  actually 
gained  in  health.  We  told  this  story 
to  a physician  and  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  patient’s  enjoyment  and 
gain.  "The  bedroom  ride,”  he  satd. 
“was  a symbol.  Realities  pall  upon  us 
because  we  are  accustomed  to  them: 
shams  give  us  a peculiar  satisfaction 
of  their  own.”  And  he  added  as  a 
confirming  illustration  that  the 
chauffeur  who  takes  his  wife  out 
in  his  master’s  automobile  has  a bet- 
ter time  than  the  owner  of  the  car. 
(Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
chauffeur  is  occasionally  reckless, 
and  criminally  indifferent  concerning 
the  rights  and  lives  of  others  on  the 
highway.)  If  there  Is  so  much  in  the 
symbolism  of  a rocking  horse,  and 
the  popularity  of  merry-go-rounds 
might  well  be  brought  forward  as  a 
proof,  the  exercise  should  be  within 
the  reach  of  many.  The  story  of  the 
bronze  horse  may  be  only  a parable. 


VOCAL  NATURE. 

The  Mt.  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  board  of 
health  has  passed  an  ordinance 
against  cocks,  hens  apd  ducks.  “The 
owner  of  poultry  which  persist  in 
disobeying  the  ordinance  must  either 
kill  the  fowl  or  take  them  beyond 
the  city  limits.”  It  seems  that  a Mr. 
Hubsch  kept  a diary  and  “proved”  by 
it  that  he  had  been  awakened  over 
100  times  last  winter  by  Mr.  Tier’s 
domestic  animals.  A light  sleeper! 
Also  a methodical  man,  for  the  en- 
tries showed  the  day,  hour  and  min- 
ute he  was  disturbed  and  the  precise 
nature  of  the  disturber.  Cocks  crow, 
hens  cackle,  ducks  quack,  for  ’tis 
their  nature  to.  Poets  and  novelists 
of  the  pastoral  class  have  delighted 
in  barnyard  activity — at  least  in 
print.  A cock  that  does  not  crow  is 
a loathsome  object,  and  there  is  only 
one  more  delightful  sound  than  the 
quack  of  a duck  in  a marsh  heard  by 
the  half-awakened  sleeper  in  the 
morning,  and  that  is  the  cawing  of 
crows  as  they  fly  in  groups  of  nine. 
Mr.  Hubsch  is  as  nervous  as  Herbert 
Spencer  or  Octave  Feuillet.  He 
should  live  in  a great  city,  where  the 
constant  din  lulls,  so  that  a sojourn 
in  the  country  frets  at  first  the 
nerves.  Herbert  Spencer  tried  the 
experiment  of  putting  an  offending 
Icock  under  a bucket,  but  all  in  vain, 
as  the  readers  of  his  curious  auto- 
biography remember.  But  why  not 
try  the  animals  in  court?  A cock 
was  tried  at  Basle  in  1474,  convicted 
and  burned  alive  for  having  laid  an 
egg. 

WOMEN  JOURNALISTS. 

An  able  defence  of  that  much 
abused  person,  the  woman  journalist, 
was  published  recently  in  The  Herald. 
The  writer  might  have  stated  facts 
that  are  not  known  to  those  who  live 
only  in  the  present  or  in  the  future. 
The  first  daily  newspaper  in  the 
world  was  published  in  London  by 
a woman,  Elizabeth  Mallett.  The 
newspaper  was  one  sheet  of  two 
columns,  and  it  professed  to  give  only 
foreign  news.  TJie  publisher  confessed 
that  her  venture  was  “to  spare  the 
public  half  the  impertinences  which 
the  ordinary  papers  contain,”  nor 
were  there  any  editorial  comments; 
the  readers  were  supposed  “to  have 
sense  enough  to  make  reflections  for 
themselves.”  Was  not  the  first  news- 
paper in  Rhode  Island  owned  and 
edited  by  Anna  Franklin?  Did  not 
Clementine  Reid  found  a newspaper 
in  Virginia  to  support  the  Colonial 


cause?  Was  not  tne  'Massachusetts 
Gazette  and  Newsletter  conducted  by 
Margaret  Craper,  published  even 
when  Boston  was  besieged?  It  is  true 
that  there  are  contradictory  state- 
ments in  certain  instances:  Thus 

some  say  that  Mrs.  Mallett’s  journal, 
the  Daily  Courant,  was  started  in 
1702,  and  others  that  1720  was  the 
year,  for  man,  the  lord  of  creation, 
and  made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
is  occasionally  in  doubt  or  inaccurate. 


SEEN  AND  UNSEEN. 

Mr.  William  H.  Thompson  at  work 
on  the  “televue,”  a device  "which  will 
enable  a person  talking  over  the  tele- 
phone to  see  the  face  and  figure  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  is  talking,”  is  no 
doubt  a most  ingenious  person,  but  the 
value  of  his  invention  is  questionable. 
One  of  the  chief  pleasures  in  using  a 
telephone  is  the  consciousness  that  your 
face  is  not  seen.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
you  are  obliged  to  deceive  the  person  at 
the  other  end,  to  tell  a white  lie  to  save 
trouble  or  annoyance.  The  deceived  one 
has  no  opportunity  of  seeing  your  face, 
which  might  betray  you.  A pleasant 
voice  belonging  to  some  unknown 
woman  asks  information  or  some  slight 
favor.  The  voice  is  caressing,  it  has 
flattering  tones,  it  is  appreciative.  It  is 
surely  the  voice  of  beauty,  and  you  mod- 
ulate at  once  your  own  and  are  eager  to 
do  all  that  is  in  your  power,  whereas 
if  you  saw  at  that  moment  the  woman, 
hatchet-faced,  with  the  thin  long  golden 
line  of  American  dentistry  and  with  a 
fine  development  of  bone,  you  would  be 
more  cautious  in  yielding  to  the  vocal 
touch.  Or  suppose  that  Mr.  Marcellus 
B.  Graves  reminds  yoit  of  the  little  loan 
which  you  have  neglected  to  pay.  How 
much  better  for  you  not  to  see  his  face, 
whether  ir  be  cloudy  In  anger  or  piteous 
in  appeal ! Furthermore  one  will  be 
obliged  to  dress  for  the  telephone 
Neither  the  statesman  nor  the  lover  will 
dare  to  answer  a call,  as  at  present,  un- 
shaven and  in  pyjamas. 

CONCERT  FOYER 

Show  Girls  and  Chorus  Girls 
in  View  of  the  Tragedy 
in  New  York. 


NEWS  OF  MUSICIANS 

HERE  AND  IN  EUROPE 


Naturally  there  has  been  much  talk 
lately  about  chorus  girls.  The  Stan- 
ford White  tragedy  has  furnished 
texts  for  entertaining,  and  in  some  in- 
stances preposterous,  sermons.  Thea- 
tre managers  have  spoken  in  warm 
terms  of  the  artistic  and  moral  char- 
acter of  the  chorus  girl,  who  is  now 
daily  in  evidence  in  the  newspapers, 
though  it  is  out  of  the  season.  Miss 
Jume  Coughdrop,  who  knew  young 
Mrs.  Thaw  well,  tells  the  world  all 
about  her.  Miss  Flossie  Bilberry  is 
the  intimate  friend  of  a girl  who  once 
was  on  speaking  terms  with  Mrs. 
1 haw,  and  therefore  Miss  Bilberry’s 
portrait,  taken  apparently  when  she 
was  in  the  bath,  is  published,  no 
doubt  to  her  extreme  annoyance.  Miss 
linger  me  Jumper  saw  Mr.  White  sev- 
eral times,  and  she  declares  that  he 
was  an  “elegant  gentleman,  just  as 
polite  and  thoughtful  as  he  could  be.” 
Mtss  Jumper’s  portrait  is  also  pub- 
lished, and  we  see  at  once  that  she 
believes  in  high  living  and  high-  kick- 
ing. 


It  should  be  understood  that  nearly 
all  these  chorus  girls  are  “actresses.” 
The  recent  decision  of  a London  court 
about  a Gibson  girl  settled  this  dis- 
pute. If  a chorus  girl  speaks  a line, 
or  even  two  words,  in  the  course  of  a 
play,  she  is  an  actress,  and  in  the  cat- 
alogue with  Bernhardt  and  Duse.  An 
amusing  skit  founded  on  this  decision 
was  published  not  long  ago  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Mr.  Frank  Rich- 
ardson wrote,  it,  and  here  it  is: 

She  was  not  exactly  an  intellectual  girl, 
*Ut*  slie  hoped  to  illuminate  the  stage 
* ,anc*  she  wasn’t  pleased  with  her 
position  in  the  chorus.  The  young  man 
loved  her  very  much,  and  fed  her  a great 
deal  fit  the  Savoy  and  Romano’s. 

It  s an  awfully  hard  world  for  women,” 
she  said  despondently  as  they  were  sitting 
at  lunch. 

I “Nonsense,”  he  replied  loyally.  “You’re 
allowed  to  say  ‘Hurrah’  in  the  second  act 
now,  as  well  as  in  the  first  act.  and  deuced 
well  you  say  it!  You’ll  get  the  Aspirate 

m . . ,\n  he  added  thoughtfully. 

She  bridled: 

The  Aspriate?  There's  no  part  in  the 
piece  called  ‘the  Aspriate!’  You  mean  ‘The 
Maharajah.;  Well,  if  I doft’t  succeed  in 
'the  ^ profession  I shall  commit  suicide  I 
fion  t care  tuppence  about  being-  buried  in 
unconcentrated  ground.” 

For  many  years  certain,  classes  of 
young1  women  earning  their  living 


have  been  a mark  for  dealers  in  flip- 
pancy  and  cheap  wit,  and  for  profes- 
r* 1 sf„tirlsts-  In  the.  days  of  the 
Greeks  it  was  the  flute  player,  and 
^seldom  was  she  described  with  the 
sympathy  shown  by  Pierre  I.ouys  in 
inI>hJirflte-  , Vator  u was  the  weav! 

glr  ’ and  sll<‘  remains  a tradition 
wiIL”8.!  son8'  Popular  among  col- 
,n  the  seventies — perhaps  it  is 
today- — 1 1 is  in  some  of  the  col- 
lege song  books,  but  al!  the  songs  in 
these  collections  are  not  sung: 

Says  I to  her.  what  is  your  trade? 

Says  she  to  me  I'm  a weaver's  rnaid 
CHORUS. 

A rig-a-jlg- jig  and  away  we  go,  «tc. 

so!1-s’  ls  a"  old  one,  and  its  ama- 
tory  sentiment  has  been  much  chast- 
*“«d'n  the  course  of  the  years.  Did' 
not  Montaigne  make  some  wise  re- 
marks about  weavers’  maids?  | 

'Tif  "(oman  book  agent  became  a 
mark.  Later  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
stenographer,  then  the  typewriter  and 
they  are  still  marks.  Tmlay  it  is  the 
chorus  girl  who  provokes  jests  that 
are  often  foolish  and  seldom  compli- 
l™?'?tary  rrhen  the  girl  with  good  looks 
modesty  addltlonal  charm  of  reasonable  [ 

According  to  the  paragrapher  and  the  i 
inventor  of  thrilling  specials  all  chorus  I 
girls  prey  on  lobsters,  tire  human  live 
and  broiled  live.  The  intimate  lingerie' 
ot  these  girls  would  excite  the  envy  of  1 
any  European  queen;  their  fingers  I 
bleeze  with  precious  minerals.  They 
walk  only  on  the  stage.  Outside  of  the 
theatres  they  dash  about  in  cabs,  whizz 
m automobiles,  lounge  on  yachts.  The 
only  water  they  drink  is  of  a gaseous 
nature  and  with  something  when  they 
are  low  in  mind.  The  earnest  student  of 
sociology  is  terhpted  to  believe  that 
Society  for  Physical  Research  were 
founded  exclusively  for  them,  although 
ja  Society  for  Providing  Indigent  Worlt- 
ln?  ,9.lrIs  with  Birds  and  Bottles  was 
established  two  or  three  years  ago  in 
Boston.  The  list  of  its  members  Is  a 
ong  one,  and  subscriptions  to  the  cause 
have  been  liberal  and  constant. 


These  girls  that  have  easily  won  noto- 
riety are  show  girls;  they  are  not  chorus 
girls.  They  either  have  a naturally 
piping  voice  which  in  an  emergency 
resembles  the  “shrill  edged  shriek  of  a 
mother  dividing  the  shuddering  night”; 
a bass  voice;  or  a low  voice  of  fog  horn 
quality.  They  have  little  or  ng  vocal 
skill;  they  are  not  musical;  the  con- 
ductor groans  and  swears  and  sweats 
at  rehearsal,  hammering  the  notes  into 
them,  trying  to  make  them  sing  in  time. 
Nor  can  they  act.  They  are  seldom 
vivacious,  spry,  slyly  attractive.  Many 
of  them  are  as  stockvard  beauties. 
They  are  simply  show'  girls,  to  be 
shown,  to  be  seen— and  like  good  little 
children,  not  heard.  The  show  girl  is 
a variety  of  a long  established  class. 
Sometimes  she  is  dull  and  amiable,  tak-  I 
ing  without  thought  what  her  gods  give 
her.  Sometimes  she  is  calculating  and 
malicious,  in  assumed  coldness  toward  I 
the  male.  Then  there  are  show  girls  ! 
who  are  supreme  leg  pullers  and  of 
historical  significance. 

The  true  chorus  girl  is  often  hard  | 
working  and  self-supporting.  A “For-  | 
mer  Chorus  Girl”  gave  reasons  some 
days  ago  why  girls  join  and  quit  the 
chorus.  Whether  a woman  -wrote  the 
article  or  whether  a newspaper  man 
with  whiskers  thought  tne  signature 
a plausible  one  is  here  not  to  the 
point. 

Well  educated  girls  are  sometimes 
forced  suddenly  to  earn  their  living. 
They  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
money  to  fit  themselves  for  any  busi- 
ness, and  they  have  not  the  courage 
to  work  “as  beginners  on  a beginner's 
Salary”  in  the  shops.  “A  girl  of  in- 
telligence and  beauty  or  style  can 
usually  obtain  chorus  work.  The  sal- 
ary ranges  from  $15  to  $30  per  week. 
This  work  enables  a girl  to  travel  and 
to,  stop  at  good  hotels.  She  studies 
operas,  expression,  dancing,  poise,  etc., 
instead  of  slaving  behind  the  counter 
in  t lie  city  at  $8  per  and  living  in  a 
hall  bedroom.  Many  productions  are 
rehearsed  several  weeks  without  sal- 
ary.” 

But  how  many  chorus  girls  are  paid 
so  that  they  can  “stop  at  good  hotels”? 

W’hy  do  chorus  girls  quit  the  stage? 
Some  get  discouraged  because  they 
are  not  advanced;  some  find  the  life 
intolerable.  “Former  Chonls  Girl” 
takes  a more  cheerful  view:  "A 

bright,  good  looking  girl  usually  gets 
married  after  a few  seasons,  for  she 
is  placed  before  the  public  and  the 
right  fellow  happens  to  see  her.”  Yet 
our  informant  has  known  downcast 
hours.  Although  she  has  left  the 
stage,  she  still  sees  the  awful  appari- 
tion of  the  "paid  instructor  of  the 
chorus,  usually  a man  of  more  stage 
cunning  than  education  and  breeding, 
who  considers  it  thoroughly  unbe- 
coming to  his  position  to  treat  the 
chorus  workers  with  respect.  Some  of 
these  men  shout  and  swear  and  strike 
their  canes  on  the  floor  in  frenzy; 
some  study  sarcasm  and  smart  say- 
ings, and  mimic  and  ridicule.  They 
often  call  girls  by  their  surnames 
only,  or  by  nicknames.  'Move  your 
long  shanks  lively,’  they  will  say;  or,  ■ 
‘You  haven't  got  no  more  ginger  in 
you  than  that  chair.’” 

Our  informant  says  nothing  about  the! 
young  woman  who  is  ambitious  to  be) 
Ian  opera  singer,  who  is  willing  to  begin 
las  a chorus  girl,  for  she  knows  that' 

I some  day  sh'e  will  be  applaunded  as  Aida,  j 
Leonora,  Bruennhilde.  There  are  many 
of  these  girls  whose  struggle  is  heroic.  I 
The  great  majority  drop  out.  Some 
teach  and  some  marry.  Some  are  ad-  I 
vanced  to  the  dignity  of  a minor  part,  j 
(some  end  in  the  hospital.  Here  and 
'there  a girl  arrives  at  the  goal.  They 
make  a brave  fight,  they  endure  much, 
but  as  long  as  they  are  sustained  by  am- 
bition, they  would  lead  no  other  life. 

To  accuse  them  recklessly  of  light  be^ 
h'avior  is  eminently  unjust  and  cruel. 
[They  should  never  be  confounded  with 
show  girls. 

Mrs.  Rosalba  Beecher  Collins,  a mem- 
ber of  the  McCaull  Opera  Company  in 
the  early  eighties,  was  married  July  12 
to  Lloyd  G.  Hartshorne.  Otto  Lohse’s 


second  wife,  an  opera, 
ruhe,  where  Mr.  Lohse  is  conductor,  at- 
tempted to  1:11!  herself  by  jumping  from 
a hotel  window  in  Cologne.  His  first 
wife  was  Katherine  Klafsky,  and  he 
came  to  this  country  when  she  was  a 
member  of  Mr.  Damrosch’s  opera  com- 
pany. The  New  York  Sun  states  that 
Leoncavallo  is  anxious  that  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein  should  produce  his  opera 
“Fedora.”  First  let  Leoncavallo  write  ;« 
"Fedora.”  The  opera  of  that  name  was 
composed  by  Giordano. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hammerstein  has 
engaged  Pauline  Donalda  and  Folia  Lit- 
vinne  for  his  opera  house.  Miss  Don- 
alda has  been  well  advertised  this  season 
in  London.  She  is  now  betrothed  to 
the  opera  singer  Sevellhac.  "He  dis- 
covered her  and  brought  her  out."  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  sopranos,  like 
republics,  occasionally  are  grateful. 

As  The  Herald  has  stated  before  this. 
Miss  Donalda’s  name  is  Pauline  Light- 
stone  or  Lighstone,  for  the  name  is 
spelled  both  ways  by  the  passionate 
press  agent.  She  is  a Canadian  of  Jew- 
ish descent  and  took  the  name  Donalda 
because  she  received  a pension  from  Sir 
Donald  Smith,  “founder  yf  the  Royal 
Victoria  College.  Montreal,  which  insti- 
tution she  entered,  being  called,  as  are 
all  the  girl  students.  'Donaldas.'  ” It  was| 
in  recognition  of  Sir  Donald's  generos- 
ity that  she  chose  his  name  as  a stage 
patronymic.  And  so  she  is  twice  grate- 
ful. Felia  Litvinne  has  sung  here  in 
opera.  She  is  a very  large  person  and 
as  a singer  is  “massive  and  concrete." 

Will  Puccini  conduct  the  first  per- 
formance of  his  “Mme.  Butterfly”  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  Janu- 
ary? Will  Mr.  Conrled  produce  the 
opera,  or  has  Mr.  Savage  the  exclusive 
right  for  this  country?  Insatiable  Mr. 
Hammerstein  : They  say  he  is  trying  to 
engage  Mme.  Calve,  who  has  broken  her 
contract  for  concert  engagements  in  the 
t'nited  States  next  season.  Mr.  Ernest 
Hutcheson  gave  a piano  recital  in  Lon- 
don last  month  (June  25).  He  was  criti- 
cized with  discrimination-.  It  appears 
that  he  "touched  off  with  agreeable 
neatness”  pieces  by  Beethoven  and  Men- 
delssohn, but  he  “made  too  much  use  of 
his  strength"  in  Schumann's  sonata  in 
G minor  and  “assailed  the  ears  of  his 
audience  sornewliat  fiercely."  Mme. 
Belle  Botsford.  a violinist  “who  hails 
from  Boston,  .F.  S.  A.,”  was  announced 
to  give  a recital  in  London  on  .July  5. 
“She  now  returns  to  the  concert  plat- 
form after  some  years'  absence." 


northern  Italy  or  see  Santiago  in  Chili, 
singer  at  Carlis-  What  pleasure  did  Mr.  Beit  derive  from 
his  superfluity?  Only  to  give  some  of  it 
away ; and  what  incredibly  rich  man  is 
confident  that  his  charity  is  not  misdi- 
rected? A driblet  put  in  the  hand  of  a 


will  be  said  in  paraphrase:  ‘A  woman's 
crowning  glory  is  her  (red)  hair.’” 

But  why  should  Mrs.  Carter  be  so 
earnest  in  defence?  Like  Massachusetts, 
she  needs  none.  Aunt  against  niece,  and 
in  the  matter  of  hair  we  side  with  the 


ful  to  any  >*>ung  man  who  reads  a 
novel  for  moral  instruction.  But  a 
novel  deliberately  didactic  Is  not  a 
work  of  art. 


needy  soul  rejoices  the  giver ; but  who  latter  We  do  thfa  knowing  the  ancient 
knows  the  future  of  charity  in  a lump  prejud.ce;  how  thg  Egypt5ans  cere_ 
and  pompous  sum  and  under  the  con-  ( moniously  burned  aIive  red-haired 

trol  of  trustees? women  ; how  Southey  figures  cruelty  as 

CORRUPTION  OF  YOUTH.  red-haired ; how  Brahmins  were  forbid- 
It  appears  by  the  action  of  the  board  den  to  marry  the  red-haired;  how  Judas 


Cesar  Thomson,  the  violinist,  will  give 
30  concerts  in  this  country  after  Jan.  1. 
He  played  in  Boston  some  years  ago 
with  little  popular  success.  Ysaye  will 
not  come  here  next  season.  “As  he  and 
ms  manager  had  a stormy  time  in  his 
last  tour  here,  the  news  that  Ysaye  had 
declined  to  come  hack  created  no  sur- 
prise in  musical  circles."  Is  it  another 
case  of  too  much  Johnston,  this  time 
[with  a “t”? 

| Vladimir  de  Pachmann  and  Ramil 
Pugno  will  play  the  piano  in  this 
’country  during  the  season  of  1907-8. 
The  former  says  it  will  he  his  last 
tour  in  America.  Ossip  Gabrilowitch. 
the  pianist,  will  begin  a tour  ot  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  Novem- 
ber. Musical  America  announces  the 
engagement  by  Mr.  Hammerstein  of 
Victor  Capoul  as  “artistic  director  of 
the  new  Manhattan  Opera  House. 

There  are  sound,  ripe  musicians  in 
Scranton.  We  nave  a right  to , e.T 
this  from  a paragraph  published  in  a 
Scranton  newspaper:  'Mr.  JOoepn 

Whitekofsky  of  U23  Meade  avenUe  at- 
tended the  birthday  party  ot  Mrs., 
Wesler  in  South  Scranton  last  evening 
with  his  new  accordion  Which  he  got 
from  Vienna.  He  certainly  is  the  best  , 
accordion  player  in  Gernnuimusitin 
Scranton.  He  plays  all  over  at  most 
any  social  affair  at  a reasonable 

^"'Plie  New  York  Sun  publishes  a 
rumor  that  Saint-Saens  visited  New 
York  several  years  ago  on  his  way 
from  South  America;  th®t  he  came  in- 
coenito  and  “remained  concealed  in  a 
French  hotel  until  the  departure  of 


of  education  committee  in  Philadelphia 
that  school  teachers  of  that  city  have 
been  using  slang  phrases  and  thus  cor- 
rupting youth.  Henceforth  they  must 
not  say,  “Skidoo,  Get  busy,  Cut  it  out, 
Quit  your  kidding,  Fade  away.” 
"Skidoo”  is  undoubtedly  slang,  but  “kid- 
ding” is  an  old  English  term  and  of 
reputable  provincial  authority : “Kid,  to 
entice  by  conversation,  to  make  a per- 
son believe  an  untrue  statement.”  Why 
hould  any  one  object  to  “Get  busy,” 
or  “Fade  away”?  The  former  is  terse 
and  stimulating ; the  latter  is  poetic  and 
used  by  poets.  The  committee  also 
objects  to  "Beat  it  while  your  shoes 
are  good.”  But  the  shrewd  expression 
of  this  sound  advice  would  have  delight- 
ed Benjamin  Franklin.  Nor  should  we 
discourage  the  use  of  the  phrase 
“Eighteen  and  a bottle  of  milk”  merely 
because  we  do  not  understand  it.  The 
wings  of  slang  are  swift.  As  the  learned 
college  president  in  Worcester  remarked, 
slang  is  language  in  the  making.  The 
slang  of  a few  years  ago  is  in  the  ortho- 
dox dictionary  of  today,  and  lexicog- 
raphers of  a dozen  years  hence  will 
quarrel  over  the  derivation  of  “skidoo.”* 
“Eighteen  and  a bottle  of  milk.”  A 
I phrase  that  is  sonorously  cryptic.  We 
should  think  twice  before  disallowing  it. 


was  probably  red-haired,  and  so  on.  But 
the  old  Romans  liked  red-haired  women, 
and  let  us  be  sternly  Roman  toward 
Mrs.  Dodge’s  niece. 


A still  more  re- 
markable story 
he  New  Y^ork  w - 

of*  ' noblest 

a years  ago  in  Europe  and  America 
a,  Sig  Bravara,  and  taught  sine-iog 

£°A  Vonl!rtn  “of  music  calculated  to 

o f the*  a u d feiTc e' " 'was9 V 1 v e n ' re c e n 1 1 y 

sal^°tlm°  prospectus,  ^'th^pro'framme.  | 

Concert  givers  m Losion  | 

take  note 

/ c,  o n 


wn- ka ble*  *s  to r V r I s that'  published  by 
the  New  VorkWorH  to  the  effect  that 
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MEDIAEVAL. 

A private  censured  in  rhyme  the 
officer  who  permitted  the  playing  of 
“Always  in  the  Way”  at  the  funeral 
of  a marine  in  the  Philippines.  His 
rhyme  was  published  in  a Manila 
newspaper.  Mars  and  Apollo  are 
not  always  fast  friends,  and  the  imi- 
tator of  Mr.  Kipling  was  brought 
before  a prosaic  court-martial.  Ac- 
quitted, he  was  soon  afterward  “ex- 
iled to  a dreary  army  post  in  Zembo- 
ango.”  We  know  not  the  place,  not 
even  on  the  map.  The  word  Itself 
has  a dismal  sound.  Zemboango! 
“The  post  is  near  the  equator.”  That 
Is  enough.  It  suggests  leprous  trees, 
huge  snakes,  foul  scum  on  stagnant 
water,  carnivorous  and  roaring 
beasts,  fever  and  ague,  shooting 
pains,  deathlike  lethargy,  creeping, 
poisonous  things,  an  absence  of  but- 
ter and  ice,  treacherous  natives — 
what  does  it  not  suggest?  But  what 
mediaeval  vengeance!  It  reminds 
one  of  some  of  the  fine  old  Italian 
tales,  In  which  men  are  put  out  of  the 
way,  neatly,  without  any  mess  due  to 
sticking  or  carving,  and  wives  sus- 
pected of  Infidelity  are  compelled  to 
pine  In  a poorly  furnished  tower  in  a 
swampy  region  until  they  died  a ma- 
larial death. 

HER  GLORY. 

Mrs.  Dodge,  the  aunt  of  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter,  speaks  out  in  meeting  with  the 
freedom  of  a blood  relation  : “The  same 
thing  that  made  Leslie  Carter  marry 
her  was  just  what  made  him  divorce 
her.  It  was  her  mad  impetuosity,  her 
violent  emotionalism,  her  red  hair  that 
attracted  him,  and  it  was  her  impetuous 
nervous  temperament,  her  violent  emo- 
tionalism and  her  red  hair  that  caused 
all  the  trouble.” 

When  Mrs.  Carter  was  last  playing 
in  Boston  she  freed  her  mind  to  a re- 
porter of  The  Herald.  “I  wish  most 
emphatically  to  deny  the  theory  that  a 
red-headed  woman  has  more  temper, 
loses  her  temper  more  easily,  is  more 
quick-tempered  than  any  other  woman. 
Temper  is  a matter  of  temperament.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  complexions  or 

skin  pigments.”  Then  Mrs.  Carter  said 


ENOUGH. 

There  has  been  wild  guessing  about 
the  fortune  left  by  Mr.  Beit.  Some  say 
it  is  below  $50,000,000;  others  that  it 
is  $625,000,000.  A million  for  each  day 
in  the  year  would  seem  to  be  a liberal 
sum  for  one  who,  like  Mycerinus,  was 
warned  by  the  gods  he  had  only  a cer- 
tain number  of  months  to  live.  Mr. 

Beit  had  had  his  stroke.  Above  a cer- 
tain amount  of  money  the  rest  is  vexa-  _ 

tion.  What  this  amount  should  be  (le-  tha£  the  hair  of  Rosalind,  Desdemona, 
pends  on  whether  you  are  demente  Imogen,  Viola  was  red,  or  tinged  with 
with  the  mania  of  owning  things.  Lor  red>  while  Katherine,  the  shrew,  had 
Saltire  told  Mary  Corby  thac  he  was  faven  b]ack  ba;r  she  referred  to 
going  to  leave  her  £20,000.  Believe  an  rpjtjan's  glorious  women,  and  ended 
old  man  wl'.eu  he  says  that  more  «ou  with  this  tine  burst:  "Eventually,  when 
be  a plague  to  you.”  It  would  be  some  tbe  artjst;c  sensibilities  of  mankind  re- 
thing  to  know  that  you  would  be  sure  Sponc]  t0  tbe  beautiful  in  art  and  nature, 
of  $4000  a year  the  rest  of  your  li  e , re(j-haired  woman  will  be  enthroned 
then  you  could  smoke  calm  pipes  in  ag  tbe  Queen  0f  nearts,  and  of  her  it 


THE  REASON  WHY. 

The  Gaulois  of  Paris  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  all  anthropological  and 
sociological  questions.  It  lately  asked 
100  men  why  they  wore  mustaches. 
The  answers  were  as  follows:  Sixty 
“because  women  do  not  like  clean- 
shaven men” — but  how  about  play- 
actors, are  they  not  pursued  by  many 
women?  17  to  please  themselves;  7 
for  the  sake  of  their  health;  6 on  ac- 
count of  the  trouble  of  shaving;  3 
because  it  improves  tho  air  they 
breathed;  3 to  avoid  colds;  2 to 
please  their  wives;  1 to  hide  his  long 
nose;  1 to  hide  his  teeth.  How  can 
a man  hide  his  nose  by  growing  a 
mustache  unless  he  uses  his  nose  as 
a pergola  and  trains  the  hair  over  it? 
We  know  men  who  shave  the  upper 
lip  because  they  are  passionately  ad- 
dicted to  black  bean  soup  and  green 
corn.  Then  there  Is  the  man  who  Is 
never  satisfied  with  Ills  face  and  is 
constantly  changing  it.  The  only 
way  to  deal  with  him  is  not  to  show 
surprise  at  any  dispes  d of  his  facial 
fungous  growth. 

MENTAL  SURGERY. 

This  news  about  “Black  Bart”  Hol- 
shay,  the  Wisconsin  bandit,  is  re- 
assuring, but  a little  vague.  He  was 
sent  to  prison.  “It  was  believed  his 
efimes  were  due  tj  a diseased  mind, 
and  an  operation  was  performed.  I 
Soon  after  his  character  changed, 
and  his  criminal  Instincts  seem  to 
have  disappeared.”  Did  the  surgeon 
operate  with  a knife  on  his  mind? 
Where  was  the  incision  made?  In 
other  words,  where  is  the  seat  of  a 
perverted  mind?  The  ancients,  who 
were  cocksure  of  many  things,  had 
v.-rious  opinions  about  the  seat  of 
any  sort  of  mind:  they  named  the 
train,  the  heart,  the  spinal  marrow, 
the  liver.  With  some  a disposition 
to  do  dark  deeds  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  liver,  though  some  insist  that  an 
undue  pressure  on  a part  of  the  brain 
incites  the  victim  to  arson,  murder  or 
watering  of  stocks.  The  theory  has 
been  advanced  that  if  a criminal  be 
caught  young  and  operated  on,  he 
will  be  at  once  converted  into  a be- 
nevolent and  industrious  person. 
There  Is  talk  of  obtaining  a pardon 
for  Mr.  Holshay,  probably  with  a 
view  to  studying  his  future  out  of 
prison  walls. 

A MODERN  “BIBLE.” 

It  is  said  that  the  new  pocket  edi-  I 
tion  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  novels  is  caus-  j 
ing  a revival  of  interest  in  his  writ- 
ings. “ 'Richard  Feverel,’  which  has 
been  called  the  young  man's  Bible,  is 
an  artistic  as  well  as  uplifting  bit  of 
literature  to  read  in  the  summer  hol- 
idays.” Who  called  this  novel  “the 
young  man’s  Bible,”  and  why?  It  Is 
undeniably  entertaining  and  often 
brilliant,  but  what  lessons  of  profit 
does  a young  man  draw  from  it?  To 
be  prudent  in  the  choice  of  a father. 
The  true  tragedy  Is  the  failure  of  Sir 
Austin’s  preposterous  system.  If  the 
book  be  a Bible,  it  Is  one  for  fathers. 
Richard  Is  merely  an  Impossible 
young  person  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  parental  pride  and  vanity.  What 
Is  there  in  his  life  for  any  young  man 
to  imitate  or  avoid?  His  episode  with 
Bella  is  fantastical;  it  is  in  the  dry 
light  of  Congrevian  comedy.  In  this 
novel  Mr.  Meredith’s  view  of  human- 
ity is  that  of  the  wise  youth  Adrian: 
“A  supreme  ironic  procession,  with 
laughter  of  gods  In  the  background,” 
and  this  is  not  the  view  of  a Bible. 
Mr.  Meredith's  "Adventures  of  Harry 
Richmond”  will  be  much  more  use- 


SCRAPED  PLATES. 

The  periodical  What  to  Eat  tells  a 
“good  homemaker”  how  to  provide 
"a  fine  table"  for  two  at  a cost  of  $5 
a week.  “Don’t  throw  away  the  little, 
clean  pieces  of  butter  kept  by  your 
husband  on  his  plate.  Better  still, 
train  him  to  take  just  enough.  Do  it 
in  an  unassuming  way.  so  that  he  | 
can’t  call  you  stingy.  Do  it  almost  as 
a joke.  When  you  have  a criticism 
of  that  kind,  laugh,  about  it,  and  see 
how  soon  the  man  of  the  house  will 
take  the  hint.”  This  is  dangerous  ad- 
vice. The  success  of  the  experiment 
will  depend  wholly  on  the  character 
of  the  man.  Few  husbands  like  to  be 
criticised  in  any  way,  and  any  re- 
flection on  their  table  manners  drives 
them  wild.  Nor  is  the  advice  prac- 
tical. What  man  of  you  sitting  at 
table  knows  exactly  how  much  but- 
ter he  will  need  for  buckwheat  cakes, 
or  in  the  glorious  season  of  green 
corn?  Laus  Deo!  This  season  is  com- 
ing. In  old  days  there  was  a sound 
reason  for  cleaning  a plate  after  the 
manner  of  a hungry  cat. 

O.  never  sit  down  at  thy  table 
When  llie  number  is  thirteen; 

And  lost  witches  1m-  there, 
l'nt  salt  in  your  beer 
And  Hcrapu  yonr  platter  clean. 

Does  any  wife  of  refinement  find 
pleasure  in  the  sight  of  the  loved  one 
scraping  a plate  with  knife  or  spoon 
to  the  detriment  of  the  crackling? 
Will  the  loved  one  relish  economical 
knagging?  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  ordinary  every  day  husband 
likes  to  have  his  wife  laugh  with 
him,  not  at  him. 

DE  FOREST’S  NOVELS. 

The  name  of  J.  W.  De  Forest,  who 
died  last  Tuesday  at  New  Haven,  Ct., 
is  not  known  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  novel  readers.  It  is  probably! 
as  unfamiliar  as  that  of  Richard  B. 
Kimball,  the  author  of  “Was  He  Suc- 
cessful?” and  “Saint  Leger.”  R.  H. 
Newell  is  remembered  by  some  as 
"Orpheus  C.  Kerr”  and  as  one  of  the 
husbands  of  Mazeppa  Menken;  but 
how  many  have  read  his  “Avery  Gll- 
bun.”  a story  of  New  York  in  which 
men  and  women  'who  frequented 
Pfaff’s  are  introduced?  Yet  some  of 
De  Forest's  stories  would  repay  read- 
ing today.  In  “Miss  Ravenel's  Con- 
version” he  drew  a satirical  and 
highly  entertaining  picture  of  New 
Haven  society,  and  hi;  description  of  I 
a college  belle  was  a masterpiece  in 
an  unpleasant  way.  This  description 
was  more  than  once  reprinted  in  Yale 
college  papers  when  an  editor  or  a 
contributor  felt  himself  unappreci- 
ated by  the  young  women  of  the 
town.  New  Haven  apparently  did 
not  resent  Da  Forest’s  satire,  for  he 
lived  there  many  years,  liked  and  re- 
spected, and  as  ho  drove  about  he 
was  a conspicuous  figure.  His  best 
novels  eontaiij  both  incident  and 
character  drawing,  and  they  are  the 
work  of  a man  who  had  seen  much, 
thought  in  his  own  way  and  done 
deeds. 

THE  FESTAL  MUMMY, 
j A Paris  correspondent  writes  that 
medical  debates,  monopolizing  conversa- 
! tion,  throw  a gloom  over  dinners  in  that 
city.  The  diners  have  symptoms  of  all 
diseases  from  Potts'  to  “housemaid  s 
knee,”  from  ichthyosis  to  malignant 
pustule.  Furthermore,  digestion  is  no 
longer  fearless  and  catholic.  “Many 
men  and  women  have  their  own  regime, 
which  they  are  bound  to  follow  under 
pain  of  ‘distress.’  The  festive  board  is 
garnished  with  bottles  of  digestive  pow- 
der and  with  extracts  of  various  sorts; 
it  could  hardly  be  more  depressing  if  a 
death's  head  presided.”  Each  newspa- 
per has  its  physician  to  frighten  or  re- 
assure subscribers  by  his  article  on  the 
latest  fashionable  disease.  “Docteur 
Ox”  of  the  Matin,  for  instance,  wrote 
so  alarmingly  about  the  activity  of  the 
common  fly  in  the  dissemination  of  in- 
fectious germs  that  an  anti-fly  associa- 
tion was  immediately  founded. 

All  this  is  nothing  new.  The  Paris  ■ 
public  for  years  has  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  discussion  of  symptoms 
I and  diseases.  Noble  dames  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  attended  medical  leituies 


Mini  operations.  We  remember  reading 
in  a book  of  memoirs  of  some  courted 
beauty  who  took  about  with  her  in  her 
carriage  as  she  was  making  visits  a Jeg 
that  she  might  not  suspend  for  too  long 
a time  her  dissection  of  it.  At  present 
there  is  a movement  against  (lie  op- 
erative zeni  of  the  Surgeon.  French  doc- 
lors  talk  freely  to  reporters,  and  Prof. 
Dieulafoy  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
gave  as  his  opinion  before  a meeting  of 
bis  colleagues  that  many  are  operated 
on  for  appendicitis  who  do  not  have  the  j 
disease  at  all. 

Talks  on  medical  subjects  are  not  only  i 
intimate,”  they  shape  stage  dialogue  j 
and  suggest  strong  situations.  A drama  , 
called  “'Chirugien  de  Service”  was 
played  some  time  ago.  The  authors  were  j 
two  young  doctors.  A dying  man  is  ' 
brought  ou  the  stage,  and  the  scen§  rep-  j 
resents  the  kitchen  of  a Paris  hospi-  - 
tal.  The  resident  physicians  are  busy 
,nt  bridge  whist.  They  ease  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  telephone  for  the 
uirgeon  on  duty  and  resume  their  game. 
Ueanwhile  the  patient  dies.  Naturally 
there  were  outcries  and  protests  at  this 
representation  of  hospital  service,  but 
it  was  proved  that,  according  to  the 
rules,  no  resident  doctor  may  operate 
on  any  case;  he  must  ring  up  the  sur- 
geon on  night  duty  ; and  at  that  time,  | 
hough  it  seems  incredible,  there  was 
inly  one  surgeon  on  duty  for  the  thirty 
lospitals  of  Paris. 

I he  authorities  on  etiquette  warn 
their  readers  against  talking  at  dinner 
> in  any  company  about  their  health, 
hey  forget  that  men  and  women  are 
terested  respectively  and  chiefly  in 
eir  own  individuality.  There  is  no 
wee  ter  flesh  than  that  which  sticks  to 
eir  own  bones.  One's  symptoms  are 
momentous  importance,  but  Mrs. 
pnes  should  he  willing  to  listen  to  Mr. 
fou  Iter’s  account  of  his  physical  con- 
etion  after  lie  has  courteously  heard 
r to  the  end. 

(■) 


LIFE  OF  CESAR  FRANCK, 

BY  VINCENT  D’lNDY 
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‘ Vincent  d’Indy’s  )ife  of  Caesar  Franck 
I is  been  published  by  Felix  Alean, 

! arls.  The  volume  is  the  second  In  a 
iries  “LCs  Maitres  de  la  Musique,” 
3 i ted  by  Jean  Chantavoine. 

Franck’s,  life  was  not  an  adventurous 
ne  and  he  was  not  a romantic  person- 
ge.  An  entertaining  book  could  be 
vritten  about  Lull!,  Handel,  Haydn, 
Muck,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Schu- 
mann, Liszt,  Chopin,  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
r Tschaikowsky  with  only  a few  ref- 
.rences  in  each  instance  to  the  strictly 
nusical  career  of  any  one  of  them  and 
.vithout  any  study  of  the  quality  of 
their  music,  Franck  knew  not  court 
intrigues;  noble  dames  did  not  conspire 
for  him  or  against  him;  lie  was  neither 
a man  of  the  world  nor  a self-torturing 
analyst  with  a journal  that  reminds 
one  of  Rousseau  or  Senancour.  Were 
he  to  figure  in  a novel  of  Parisian  life, 
he  would  not  be  unlike  the  German 
music  master  in  “Cousin  Pons;”  the 
latter  is  perhaps  the  more  sharply  de- 
fined character.  Yet  it  is  not  hard  to 
see  why  the  disciples  of  Franck  speak 
of  Franck’s  life  as  heroic. 

Mr.  d’lndy  is  one  of  these  disciples, 
end  he  frequently  reminds  the  reader 
of  the  fact.  He  knew  Franck  well  as 
musician  and  as  man  and  he  admired 
and  loved  him  when  It  was  not  the 
fashion  to  be  a Franckist.  As  he  him- 
self says,  and  not  without  a flavor  of 
bitterness  that  seasons  other  pages  the 
title  "pupil  of  Franck"  was  not  always 
considered  a glory.  "I  have  known  the 
tune  when  a young  composer  who  had 
ventured  to  go  to  his'liome  in  the  Boule- 
vard Saint  Michel  to  ask  advice  from 
tile  master,  just  to  see  him,  would  have 
veiled  his  face,  if  he  had  been  ques- 
tioned concerning  his  relations  with  the 
organist  of  Sainte  Clotilde,  and  would 
have  replied,  as  Peter,  to  the  high 
priest,  I know  not  this  man,’  ” 

Personal  Characteristics. 

Hr.  Johnson  is  known  to  us  by  his 
‘‘brown  coat  with  the  metal  buttons 
and  the  shirt  which  ought  to  be  at 
wash,”  asthmatic  gaspings  and  puf- 
fings, drumming  with  his  fingers,  tear- 
ing his  meat,  swallowing  floods  of  tea 
touching  punctiliously  all  posts  in  his 
walk,  treasuring  Jpits  of  orange  peel 
He  is  a more  distinct  figure  than  many 
whom  we  meet  in  the  street  or  at  the 
club.  Some  of  Plutarch's  men  and  of 
Clarendon’s  friends  and  acquaintances 
are  so  well  known  to  us  that  we  shall 
recognize  them  at  once  in  the  next 
world.  There  will  be  no  need  of  a for- 
Ta.  introduction.  Aubrey,  Brantome 
Saint-Simon,  had  this  happy  trick  of 
portraiture.  There  are  biographers  who 
have  a soul  above  trifles.  What  to  them 
the  precise  whiskering  or  the  taste 
at  table  of  the  man  whose  life  they 
take?  But  we  know  Hazlitt  all  the 
better  on  account  of  his  pimples,  and 
.it  would  be  a pleasure  to  know  the 
brand  of  tobacco  used  by  Charles  Lamb 
.lust  before  lie  wrote  the  famous  ode  of 
renunciation.  Disraeli  tells  us  of  the 
curtain  of  violet  velvet,  the  Axniinster 
carpet,  the  table  of  ivory  marquetrv 
the  inkstand— a Naiad  with  a golden 
urn— vases  released  from  an  Egyptian 
tomb  and  ranged  on  a.  tripod  of  malach- 


ft HE  CHARACTER  OF 
THE  GREAT  COMPOSER 


(Described  by  His  Chief  Pupil— 
His  Books  and  His  Tastes 
—First  Article, 


Portrait  of  a statesman  and 
the  bust  of  an  emperor  that,  were  in 
fcidoma  s library.  The  reader  at  once 
wishes  to  know  how  Disraeli’s  library 
was  furnished. 

„Mr.  d’lndy  has  written  a volume  of 
Plot’s  about  Cesar  Franck  and  only 
‘Hi  ol  them  are  of  a purely  biographical 
nature. 

How  did  Franck  look  to  the  passer 

"'as  short  in  stature,  with  a 
highly  developed  forehead,  with  a quick 
and  loyal  glance,  although  his  eves 
were  buried  undef  the  arch  of  his  eye-, 
brows ; Ins  nose  was  prominent  and  hi .4 
chin  retreated  under  a large  and  extra- 
ordinary expressive  mouth;  he  was 
round  faced  and  lie  wore  side  whiskers 
One  of  his  friends  told  us  that  he 
looked  like  a respectable  lawyer  in  a 
small  French  town.  In  no  way  did 
iranck  call  to  mind  the  artist  of  the 
conventional  type  created  by  romantic 
legends  or  dear  to  Montmartre. 

Whoever  jostled  this  man  in  the 
street,  a man  always  in  a hurry,  with 
the  face  of  an  absent-minded  ‘ person 
constantly  making  grimaces,  trotting 
along  rather  than  walking,  with  a ba“- 
gy  coat  and  trousers  that  were  too 
snort,  would  never  have  suspected  how 
Je  was  transfigured  when,  seated  be- 
fofe  the  piano,  lie  explained  or  com- 
mented on  some  beautiful  work  or 
wh,en' . Wlth  , one  hand  on  his  forehead 
and  the  other  about  to  combine  the 
stops  of  the  organ,  he  prepared  one  of 
his  grand  improvisations.  Then  music 
as  an  aureole  wholly  enveloped  him’ 
then,  only  then  was  one  struck  by  the 
conscious  firmness  of  his  mouth  and 
chin,  and  only  then  did  one  remark  the 
close  identity  of  his  broad,  high  fore- 
head with  that  of  the  creator  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony:  one  felt  himself  over- 
come, almost  frightened,  by  the  palpa- 
ble presence  of  genius  shining  around 
the  highest  and  noblest  figure  of  a mu- 
?ni’,lan  Pro<3ueed  in  the  France  of  the 
19th  century.” 

His  Married  Life. 

Little  is  said  about  Franck's  domestic 
life.  He  married  in  1S48  a young  woman 
of  the  stage,  the  daughter  of  Mme.  Des- 
mousseaux,  a tragedian  of  some  fame. 
He  married  her  against  the  wishes  of  his 
parents,  who  were  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  a theatre  woman  coming  into 
the  family.  Franck  was  then  in  strait- 
ened circumstances.  He  was  the  organ- 
ist of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  but  the 
salary  of  a Parisian  organist  lias  al- 
ways been  small,  and  many  of  his  piano 
pupils  had  left  him.  They  were  with- 
drawn by  thqir  parents  on  account  of 
the  squally  political  outlook.  Perhaps 
the  one  romantic  event  in  Franck’s  life 
[was  on  his  wedding  day.  The  nuptial 
party  was  obliged  to  climb  over  a barri- 
cade on  its  way  to  the  church,  and  the 
bride  and  the  groom  were  helped  in  gal- 
lant fashion  by  the  rioters  behind  the 
improvised  fortification. 

Mr.  d’lndy  says  nothing  about  Franck’s 
married  life,  and  lie  mentions  a son 
Georges,  only  incidentally.  We  have 
heaid  that  Franck  was  sadly  henpecked- 
his  wife  constantly  reminded  him  of  the 
tact  that  his  music  was  not  popular-  she 
begged  him  to  compose  in  lighter  vein, 
tc  follow  the  example  of  Jules  Massenet 
and  others;  it  is  said  that  she  knagged 
him  m many  ways.  Perhaps  her  terrors 
have  peen  exaggerated.  The  wife  of  a 
n istmenushpri  man-  ic*  — ? 
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Sobinoff — Pa-a-ri-gio  ca-a-a-ra! 
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distinguished  man  'is  often  misunder- 
stood by  his  friends,  possibly  because  she 
suspects  the  sincerity  of  their  devotion  - 
possibly  because  she  has  found  out  that 
the  feet  of  the  idol  are  clay.  However 
irritating  Mrs.  Franck’s  tongue  might 
have  been,  she  might  have  coaxed  her 
husband  to  wear  trousers  of  a proper 
length.  Dreamers,  mystics,  even  sternlv 
practical  men  of  distinction  have  been 
careless  in  this  respect.  It  is  commonly 
rumored  that  the  late  Johannes  Brahms 
wore  his  trousers  at  half-mast,  and  there 
are  pictures  that  unblushinglv  confirm 
tile  report  that  should  be  whispered 

The  main  question  is  this:  Did  Franck 
know  that  he  was  henpecked?  A Grecian 
matron  asked  how  she  coukl  endure  her 
husband s foul  breath,  made  this  noble 
reply:  I thought  ail  men  smelt  so  ” 

Franck  mignt  well  have  thought  in  hi« 
simplicity  and  purity  that  all  women 
were  as  his  wife.  Ironical  or  not  as  the 
?££*  m»y  be,  he  dedicated  to  her  a song 

"SofA’y.. and  the  cbild,”  and  his 
-Beatitudes. 

At  Work. 

Franck  was  an  indefatigable  work- 
er. Winter  or  summer  he  left  his 
bed  at  half  past  five  and  worked  for 
tw'o  hours  "for  himself”  at  composi- 
tion. After  a slight  breakfast  he  set 
out  to  give  his  lessons  in  all  parts  of 
the  cits',  “Even  to  the  end  of  his  life 
this  great  man  occupied  the  most  of1 
his  time  in  teaching  the  piano  to  am- 
ateurs, even  in  classes  at  boarding 
schools  or  colleges.  Thus  all  day  on 
foot  or  in  an  omnibus  he  would  go 
Lorn  Auteuil  to  the  Saint  Louis,  from 
Vaugirard  to  the  faubourg  Poisson- 
nierc.”  , As  a rule  lie  did  not  return 
to  his  calm  lodging  in  the  Boulevard 
feamt  Michel  until  the  evening  meal, 
and,  though  he  was  tired  out  with 


the  labor  of  the  day,  he,  nevertheless, 
found  a little  time  to  orchestrate  or 
copy  his  scores,  when  he  did  not  set 
apart  the  evening  for  his  organ  pupils 
or  for  those  to  whom  he  taught  com- 
position. to  lavish  on  them  all  dis- 
interested, precious  counsel.  His 
chief  works,  the  masterpieces  that 
will,  resist  the  teeth  of  Time,  were 
meditated,  planned  and  written  in  the 
early  morning  hours  or  in  the  few 
weeks  of  vacation  from  his  duties  at 
the  Conservatory. 

Franck’s  Tastes. 

We  are  well  informed  as  to  the  lit- 
| erary  and  artistic  tastes,  the  views 
on  social,  political,  religious  subjects 
of  certain.  celebrated  composers, 
Berlioz,  Schumann,  Liszt,  Wagner 
wrote  many  articles  for  publication; 
they  had  facility  of  expression  in 
words  as  in  notes.  Weber  also  wrote 
feuilletons  easily  and  witli  force. 
Furthermore  the  correspondence  of 
Berlioz,  Liszt,  Wagner  gives  an  even 
more  intimate  insight  into  their 
tastes,  opinions,  beliefs.  We  know 
what  books  Beethoven  read  and  the 
authors  that  he  esteemed  highly.  He 
himself  was  one  of  Plutarch’s  men. 
Haydn  kept  a diary  in  London  and 
was  a shrewd  observer.  There  were  i 
^contemporaries  of  Chopin  who  have  j 
(told  us  much  about  him  and  his  ; 
characteristic  fastidiousness  in  all 
1 matters  of  life  and  art.  We  know 
that  Verdi  was  a simple  man.  hap- 
ipiest  when  on  his  farm,  but  his  let- 
ters, especially  those  written  about  a 
proposed  opera  based  on  the  story  of 
King  Lear,  reveal  him  as  a fine,  dis- 
criminative critic.  And  what  do  we 
not  know  about  Tschaikowsky!  , A 
man  of  wide  reading,  he  gave  in  his 
letters  and  journal  the  reasons  for  his 
admirations  and  his  hatreds,  and  with 
such  keenness  and  gusto  that  the 
reader  is  convinced,  for  the  time  at 
least,  and  is  ready  to  dislike  that 
which  once  was  dear  to  him.  Fur- 
thermore, Tschaikowsky  had  a grim 
critical  humor,  as  is  shown  in  his 
parody  of  the  modern  French  real- 
istic style. 

Mr.  d’lndy  assures  us  that  Franck’s 
industry  in  music  did  not  fbrbid  ac- 


quaintance with  current  manifestations 
of  art,  and  especially  of  literature.  In 
the  summer  he  rented  a little  house  at 
Quincy,  and  there  he  reserved  some 
hours  for  reading  books,  both  new  and 
old,  often  books  of  a serious  nature. 
One  day,  seated  in  the  garden,  he  kept 
smiling  as  he  read,  and  one  of  his  sos 
asked  him  the  title  of  such  an  amusing 
book.  Franck  answered:  “ ’Kant’s 

Critique  of  Pure  Reason’ — it  is  very 
amusing!"  Mr.  d’lndy  adds:  "Are  not 
these  words  coming  from  the  mouth  of  , 
a believer  and  a Frenchman  the  most  j 
subtle  criticism  that  can  be  made  on  j 
the  heavy  and  undigested  work  of  the 
German  philosopher?”  De  Qulncey.  who  I 
wrote  a ludicrously  savage  attack  on  1 
Kant  for  "his  hatred  to  pure  Chris- 
tianity,” and  argued  from  the  paradox 
that  “in  all  probability  ICa lit  never  read 
a book  in  his  life,”  would  have  been 
delighted  at  this  summary  disposal  of 
the  great  philosopher.  Mr.  d’lndy,  in 
turn,  might  have  borrowed  De  Quin- 
| cey’s  adjective  "incondite,”  i,  e.,  "with- 
out composition  or  digestion”  to  char- 
acterize Kant’s  diction. 

A Noble  Nature. 

Franck  was  a man  of  singular  mod- 
esty. He  wrote  neither  for  money,  im- 
mediate success,  nor  future  glory.  "He 
never  pretended  to  do  anything  else 
save  to  express,  as  best  he  could,  his 
thoughts  and  sentiments  with  the  aid 
of  his  art."  He  was  not  feverish  in  his 
longing  for  honors  and  distinctions.  It 
never  entered  his  head  to  intrigue,  or 
to  solicit  votes,  for  a chair  at  the  insti- 
tute; "not  that,  like  Degas  or  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  he  disdained  the  title,  but 
because  he  naively  thought  lie  had  not 
done  enough  to  deserve  the  honor.” 
Singularly  modest  as  he  was,  he  had 
confidence  in  himself  when  he  wrote. 

It  was  his  delight  to  assemble  his  pu- 
pils and  play  before  them  a new  work; 
he  would  invite  their  criticism,  and  if 
their  suggestions  seemed  well  founded 
he  would  follow  their  advice.  He  was  I 
most  appreciative  of  the  good  works 
of  others,  even  of  contemporaries,  and 
or.  liis  deathbed  he  expressed,  though 
suffering,  his  warm  liking  for  Saint 
Saens’  “Samson  and  Delilah.”  The 
phrase  “J’aime"  was  one  of  which  h 
; was  never  weary  in  praising  a work  r 
i s’jme  <^etail  ln  it.  The  personificatir 
I of  goodness  in  life  and  thought,  he  w 


not  of  a placid -or  cold  nature;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  passionate,  and  his 
works  bear  testimony  to  this.  He  was 
; righteously  indignant  against  bad  mu- 
sic and  lie  would  thunder  against  his 
pupils  when  they  were  careless  or  stu- 
pid He  knew  not  suspicion  or  jeal- 
ousy He  was  disinclined  to  believe 
evil  of  any  one.  Not  that  he  was  a re- 
cluse or  a fanatical  ascetic,  as  some 
have  thought.  He  gladly  dined  with 
friends  or  spent  the  evening  with  them. 
He  was  a devout  Christian,  but  lie  was 
not  by  nature  or  through  disappoint- 
ment monastic. 

Biographical  Notes. 

' The  few  important  facts  in  the  life 
of  Franck  have  been  told  by  Coquard, 
Imbert,  Servieres,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  the  modern  encylopedias  of  musical 
biography.  Mr.  d'Indy  has  added  cer- 
tain details  that  are  interesting  in  them- 


as  one  of  its  own.  The  Institute  was 1 
not  represented,  for  although  it  had 
welcomed  nonentities',  it  never  opened 
its  doors  to  one  of  the  greatest  of 
French  musicians. 

"Of  what  importance,  however,  are 
these  fleeting  labels,  these  shabby  dis- 
tinctions to  those  who  as  Veuillot  in 
literature.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  in  paint- 
ing. Cesar  Franck  in  music,  have 
known  by  the  beauty  and  the  sincerity 

of  their  work,  to  deserve  the  free  name 
of  creative  artist?" 

The  Herald  next  Sunday  will  consider 
Mr.  d' Indy’s  judgment  of  Franck  the 
composer,  and  bis  Investigation  of  the 
influences  that  shaped  him  in  his  crea- 
tive work; 


selves  or  throw  light  on  Franck  as  a 

composer. 

•Franck  came  of  a \\  alloon  tani.lv 
Which  was  in  the  16th  and  Lth  cen- 
turies a dynasty  of  painters.  In  ms 
‘youth  Cesar  studied  drawing  and  tin 
taste  remained  with  him  when  lie  reached 
maturity.  We  shall  speak  of  the  pos- 
sible influence  of  this  miieriteu  and 
natural  taste  over  his  music  in  the 
second  of  this  series  of  articles.  I ranch  s 
father,  a harsh  and  masterful  man.  was 
connected  in  some  way  with  a bank,  nut 
he  had  many  acquaintances  in  the 
world  of  art  and  lie  decided  that  lus  tw  o | 
sons  should  be  musicians.  Mr.  d Indy  , 
savs  nothing  about  the  career  ot  Cesai  s 
brother,  Joseph.  We  have  been  told 
that  this  brother  drank  immoderately, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  call  on  Cesar  for 
sums  of  money  when  the  lattei  could 
il'  afford  to  give  it.  Some  of  Joseph  s 
music  for  the  church  is  in  the  Brown 
room  of  the  Boston  Public  Librarj  • 

The  father  exhibited  Cesar  as  a chhd 
pianist  in  cities  of  Belgium,  and  the 
bov  met  Pauline  Garcia,  then  also  a 
child  pianist.  (Mine.  Viardot  was  a year 
older  than  Cesar,  and  her  firs L piano 
lessons  were  given  to  her  in  Mexico  \\  hen 
she  visited  America  with  her  parents. 

She  afterward  studied  m Paris  wita 
Meysenberg  and  Liszt,  ljut  in  lbo7  sue 
made  her  first  appearance  as  a singei  at 
Brussels  and  abandoned  the  career  ot 
a pianist.)  Cesar,  brought  to  Paris  in 
1835.  entered  the  conservatory  in  183j, 

1 ut  the  year  before  he  took  private  les- 
sons of  Reicha.  A volume  of  ills  manu- 
script exercises  is  in  the  collection  that 
Mr.  Brown  so  generously  gave  to  tne 
Boston  Public  Library. 

Why  did  not  Cesar,  who  took  prizes 
at  the  Conservatory  with  astonishing 
i ease,  compete  for  the  Prix  de  Rome.  It 
appears  that  his  father  wished  him  to  be 
a piano  virtuoso,  and  thought  he  would 
thus  gain  fame  and  money  ; that  he  made 
' the  youth  dedicate  his  first  piano  trios 
to  King  Leopold  I . and.  building  tan- 
t as  tic  hopes  on  an  interview  granted  at 
the  palace  ill  1S42,  withdrew  Cesar  from 
the  Conservatory.  Little  is  known  about 
the  two  following  years,  which  were 
spent  in  Belgium.  In  1S44  the  farm  > 
again  settled  in  Paris,  and  was  largelv 
dependent  on  the  earnings  oi  the  two 
sons.  Cesar  worked  day  and  night  from 
that  year  to  the  year  ot  his  death.  1890. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  left  his 
father’s  house  and  made  his  own  home. 

He  was  exceedingly  happy  when  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  Sainte  Clotilde,  for 
the  organ  was  at  the  time  one  of  Ca- 
vaille-Coll’s  masterpieces,  and  it  still  re- 
tains its  admirable  qualities. 

When  the  Franco-Prussian  war  broke 
out  Franck  was  too  old  for  active  ser- 
vice but  liis  patriotism  ran  high,  and. 
reading  an  article  in  heightened  prose 
published  in  the  Figaro,  he  set  music  to 
it-  "I  am  Paris,  the  queen  ot  cities. 
This  ode  for  tenor  and  orchestra  was 
never  published.  Mr.  d Indy  says  that 
this  was  the  first  attempt  of  a composer 
to  set  music  to  a prose  poem. 

Mr  d'Indv,  speaking  of  i1  ranch  s ap- 
pointment as  organ  teacher  at  the  Con- 
servatory. says:  “From  that  moment  lie 
began  to  be  exposed  to  the  amniositj , 
conscious  or  not.  of  his  colleagues,  who 
always  refused  to  consider  as  'one  of 
themselves’  an  artist  who  placed  art 
above  every  other  consideration,  a musi- 
cian who  loved  music  with  a sincere  and 
disinterested  love."  He  gives  instances 
of  this  animosity  shown  tow  aid  !•  i anck 
and  his  pupils.  He  assails  the  govern- 
ment for  its  neglec  t of  this  genius.  It 
is  true  that  the  minister  of  line  arts, 
ashamed,  perhaps,  of  breaking  an  en- 
■agement  with  Franck  lie  had  prom- 
ised to  attend  a private  performance  of 
"The  Beatitudes"— endeavored  to  make 
him  a teacher  of  composition  at  the 
Conservatorv  after  Masses  retirement 
"but  Ernest  Guiraud,  the  author  o 
'Mine  Turlupln'  was  preferred  to  the 
author  of  'The  Beattitudes  . And  then 
the  government  granted  Franck  a dis- 
tinguished favor:  "It  raised  him  with 
the6  tailors,  the  bootmakers  and  the 
tradesmen  of  all  sorts  who  dealt  with 
official  persons  to  the  h'gh  dignitl  of 
officer  of  tlie  Academy.  W hen  kiancK 
was  given  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  some  years  later  lie  received  it 
..s  a functionary  who  had  served  ovei 
10  years  and  not  as  a composer  who 
had  honored  his  country.  . . 

It  was  not  till  1890.  the  year  of  his 
death,  in  ids  68th  year,  that  one  of  lus 
works,  the  superb  quartet,  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience,  and  then 
Franck  pleased  with  his  first  success, 
-aid  to  a pupil  "See.  the  public  is  be- 
’inninu:  to  understand  me.  . 

’ In  May  of  that  year  the  pole  of  an 
omnibus  struck  him  in  the  side,  and  he 
Oid  not  recover  from  the  shock.  In  to* 
autumn  he  had  a serious  attack  of  pleu- 
r.sv  Complications  followed,  and  he 
died  His  Imrial  was  as  simple  as  his 
life  Mr.  d'Indy  takes  a morose  pleas- 
ure in  calling  the  roll  of  those  who 
should  haw  been  present,  from  the 
representatives  of  the  government  to 
the  officers  of  the  Conservator! . Am 
bioise  Thomas,  the  director,  who.  all 
liis  life,  poured  out  dithyrambic  com- 
monplaces over  less  worth}  tomb, 
hastened  to  put  himself  in  bod  when 
thev  announced  to  him  the  visit  of  one 
of  Franck's  family  calling  to. invite  him 
to  the  ceremony."  Fourteen  years 
afterward  when  Franck  s statue^  was 
inaugurated  in  the  square  of  sainte 
Clotilde.  in  the  presence  of  an  enthusi- 
astic throng,  the  Conservatory  that  had 
ignored  him  living  claimed  him  nroudlv 


NOTES. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  a carica- 
ture of  Rosina  Storchlo  and  L.  Soblnoff 
In  "La  Traviata."  The  caricature  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  magazine  Ars 
et  Labor  of  Milan. 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Festival,  the 
49th  will  take  place  the  first  week  in 
October,  a week  later  than  before.  The 
conductors  will  be  Messrs.  Wallace  Good- 
rich and  Franz  Kneisel.  Handel’s  “Israel 
)n  Egypt”  will  be  performed  on  Wednes- 
day night.  Oct.  3.  and  Verdi's  Requiem 
and  Brahms'  “Song  of  Destiny"  on 
Thursday  night,  Oct.  4.  Cesar  Franck  6 
Symphony  and  suite  by  MacDowell  wil 
be  among  the  orchestral  pieces.  Mist 
Louise  Ormsby,  Mme.  Isabelle  Bouton, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Martin  have  been 
engaged  for  the  performance  of  the  ''Re- 
quiem.’’ Miss  Bessie  Collier,  violinist, 
will  play  at  the  "Artists'  Night”  concert 
The  programme  book  will  be  prepared 
by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Curry. 

The  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  of  New 
York  purposes  to  raise  a permanent  fund 
In  the  Interest  cf  Edward  MacDowell,  a* 
one  time  conductor  of  the  club,  whose 
health  has  become  Impaired  to  such  an 
extent  "as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
his  ever  again  being  able  to  contribute 
to  his  own  support.  The  committee 
would  like  to  enlist  the  co-operation  in 
this  work  of  every  person  throughout  the 
country  who  is  interested  in  MacDowell 
or  his  music.  All  such  will  please  com- 
municate with  the  secretary  of  the  fund  \ 
(former  president  of  the  Mendelssohn  i 
Glee  Club).  Mr.  Allen  Robinson,  No.  60 
Wall  street.  New  York  city. 

Elgar's  “The  Kingdom.  Part  I..  Gran- 
ville Bantock's  “Omar  Khayyam,"  Hol- 
brook’s “The  Bells"  (after  Poe),  and 
Percy  Pitt's  Pinfonietta  in  G minor  will 
be  the  new  works  performed  at  the  Birm- 
ingham (Eng.)  Festival.  Oct.  2,  3.  4.  5. 
The  chorus  and  orchestra  will  number 
500.  The  prospectus  tells  us  that  young 
Mischa  Elman,  the  boy  fiddler,  wall  be 
"the  bright  particular  star.”  Listen  to 
this : "He  possesses  not  only  perfect 

technique,  but  an  exquisite,  tear-com- 
pelling expression  that  is  awe-inspiring 
in  one  so  young.  Wherever  he  goes  he 
nonmioro  eimnh'  nf  i r St  1 1)lC 


or  clubmen  muzzy  over  a bottle  of  the 
celebrated  Hoodoo  whiskey  may  now  be 
6pen,  even  through  a glass,  darkly.  The 
sporting  pictures — race  horses,  the  ride 
to  hounds,  the  old  stage  coach  series, 
pugilists- — these  are  excellent  in  an  old 
ale-,  house.  Mythological  subjects  are 
pleasant  to  the  sight  of  the  casual  vis- 
itor" and  of  those  stranded  on  the  bar  ; 
but  Venus  should  not  be  represented  as 
urging  a particular  brand  of  cham- 
pagne, Diana  should  not  be  drinking 
any  specific  beer  after  her  emergence 
from  the  forest  stream.  The  famous 
pictures  in  the  bar-room  of  a New  York 
hotel  were  admirably  chosen,  and  their 
educational  influence  on  guests  from  the 
country  should  not  be  ignored  by  writers 
on  the  growth  of  art  in  America. 


in  unc  .ywuiife,  »•  . i 

conquers  simply  by  virtue  of  irresistible 
genius.  To  have  listened  to  his  playing  j 
is  to  have  added  a treasure  to  one's  store- 
house of  memory.  Like  Rubinstein  at 
the  niano.  Mischa  Elman  on  the  violin  is 
unforgettable.  He  is  an  incarnation  of 
Apollo  himself."  This  is  not  Brum- 
magem ; this  is  the  real  thing. 
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AT  NIGHT. 

A tear-stained  voice  is  heard  in 
New  York  deploring  the  fact  that 
Americans  do  not  know  how  to  wear 
pyjamas,  and  Englishmen  know  very 
little  more.  "The  average  American 
goes  to  bed  with  pyjamas  flapping 
about  his  ankles.”  It  is  said  that  in 
Japan  they  are  rolled  up  until  they 
do  not  fall  below  the  knee.  But 
what  are  pyjama  legs  for?  Men 
that  are  still  faithful  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned nightgown,  or  "nighty,"  say  they  I 

are  warmer  In  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer,  just  as  there  are  men  who 
drink  whiskey  in  winter  to  keep 
warm  and  in  summer  to  be  cool.  If 
the  pyjama  leg  Is  to  be  rolled  above 
the  knee  so  that  the  wearer  may  be 
cool,  there  might  well  be  a return  to 
the  habit  before  the  Tudors  of  sleep- 
ing wholly  without  clothing.  Anne 
Boleyn’s  nightgown  was  of  black 
satin,  bound  with  black  taffeta  and 
edged  with  velvet  of  the  same  color, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth's  nightgowns 
were  black  or  purple.  A still  more 
, striking  instance  of  coquetry  was  the 
1.  preference  of  blondes  for  black 
sheets.  The  complaint  of  the  New" 
Yorker  seems  to  us  groundless.  The 
truly  wise  man  wears  a nightgown 
in  summer  and  pyjamas  in  winter. 
He  is  not  heroic  or  sculptural  in 
either.  


A NEGLECTED  FOOD. 

Dr.  Field  of  Harvard  was  the  chief 
cook  at  a supper  given  by  Dr.  Sumner 
to  biologists  at  Wood's  Hole.  Sea  food 
was  served ; cheap,  but  nourishing  and 
appetizing,  so  the  guests  said.  The  squid, 
whether  fried  or  pickled,  was  not  prob- 
ably a fragment  of  the  great  squid,  the 
food  of  the  sperm  whale,  the  squid 
which,  alive,  few  whalers  ever  see  and 
return  to  port  to  tell  of  it.  One  of  the 
entrees  was  boiled  snail.  Snails,  espe- 
cially land  snails,  are  not  a favorite 
article  of  diet  in  this  country.  In  cer- 
tain New  York  restaurants  you  will  see 
Frenchmen  eating  imported  snails  of 
Burgundy,  but  the  American  who  swal- 
lows the  raw"  Oyster  fearlessly,  in  spite 
of  typhoid  fever  scares,  shies  at  the 
snail.  The  land  snail  is  a cleaner 
feeder  than  the  water  snail,  for  it  lives 
chiefly  on  vegetables.  It  is  also  more 
delicate.  A snail  is  said  to  contain  70 
per  cent,  of  water,  16  of  nitrogen,  7 of 
fat,  2 of  salts  and  5 of  undetermined 
matter.  >’et  the  poor  thing  is  called  un- 
palatable by  the  great  majority.  In 
England  the  garden  kind  is  called  the 
“poor  man's  oyster,"  and  there  is  an 
effort  to  bring  it  into  favor.  Thrushes 
in  this  respect  are  more  accomplished 
gourmets  than  English  or  Americans. 
The  snail  was  used  in  household  medi- 
cine years  ago.  Mrs.  Delany  wrote  in 
1758:  “Does  Mary  cough  in  »he  night? 
Two  or  three  snails  boiled  in  her  bar- 
ley water  or  tea  wuter,  or  whatever  she 
drinks,  might  be  of  great  service  to  her ; 
taken  in  time  they  have  done  wonderful 
cures.  She  must  know  nothing  of  it. 
They  give  no  manner  of  taste.  ’ The 
household  medicine  of  that  century 
looked  favorably  on  remedies  that  were 
really  nasty. 


ART  IN  BAR-ROOMS. 

What  forms  of  pictorial  art  should 
bang  in  bar-rooms  when  inflammatory 
political  cartoons  disappear  forever.' 
Our  friends,  the  prohibitionists,  w.ould 
recommend  "The  Drunkard's  Home’ 
Cruikshank's  "Bottle,”  yet  they  would 
not  insist  on  an  engraving  of  Rembrandt 
ppale’s  “Court  of  Death  as  the  chief 
decoration  in  the  waiting  room  of  a 
physician.  Advertisements  picturing 
thinly  clad  ladies  sipping  champagne  or 
bulky  heroines  of  the  Bruennhilde  type 
pouring  down  libations  to  Gambrinus, 


A HIGH  FOREHEAD. 

A Philadelphian  writes,  and  as  a 
man  of  authority:  "I  do  not  admire 
the  style  of  hairdressing  w"hich  makes 
a woman  look  as  if  she  had  no  fore- 
head. The  forehead  is  the  seat  of 
reason,  and  a bro»d  one  is  supposed 
to  indicate  the  possession  of  brains.” 
What  he  likes  to  see.  no  doubt,  is  a 
domelike  forehead,  a brow  bulging 
with  thought,  a forehead  like  a 
porcelain  door-knob,  with  hair 
brushed  tightly  back.  Measurements 
of  "Ideally  beautiful”  women  are 
taken  from  year  to  year  and  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  palpitat- 
ing world,  also  to  give  the  women 
readers  something  to  do  on  a rainy 
day  when  no  visitors  are  expected. 
We  happen  to  have  the  measurements 
pf  Miss  Joyce  and  of  "La  Milo.”  Thus 
"La  Milo”  measures  eight  inches  from 
her  throat  to  her  shoulder,  and  the 
circumference  of  her  ankle  is  eight 
and  one-half  inches.  The  waist  of 
Miss  Joyce  is  twenty-five  inches  in 
circumference  and  her  "skirt  length 
is  fdrty-three  inches.  The  bust 
measurement  of  Miss  Joyce  and  of 
••La  Milo"  is  thirty-seven  and  one- 
half  inches,  while  that  of  "the  artis- 
tic American  woman”  Is  thirty-five 
inches.  The  measurements  of  the  two 
physically  distinguished  women,  Miss 
joyce — not  Laura — and  “La  Milo”  are 
so  minute  as  to  satisfy  the  most  ex- 
acting. but  there  is  nothing  said 
about  the  height  of  the  forehead,  and 
for  a good  reason:  a low  forehead, 
like  a low  voice,  is  an  excellent  thing 
in  woman,  and  it  is  expected  of  pro- 
fessional beauties.  Poets,  painters, 
sculptors  and  deep  thinkers  have  long 
agreed  on  this  point.  “The  forehead 
is  the  seat  of  reason.”  But  have  the 


famous  women  of  the  w"orld,  the 
shapers  of  man’s  destiny,  all  been 

reasonable  ? 

WITHOUT  CEREMONY. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  newspapers 
if  table  manners  are  not  constantly 
improved.  “In  many  households  where 
there  is  a regular  waitress  there  is  a 
rule  sometimes  that  nothing  shall  be 
handed  by  the  members  of  the 
family.  In  offering  to  serve  any  one 
at  the  table  use  one  of  these  forms: 

'May  I help  you?’  ‘May  I offer  (or 
send)  you?'  ‘Let  me  give  you,  etc.’ 

The  form,  'Will  you  have?’  is  out  of 
place  save  for  a waitress."  Thus  is  a 
cheerful  family  meal  turned  into  a 
grim  formality.  We  know  husbands 
who  are  now  compelled  by  their  wives 

to  sit  at  dinner  where  everything  is 
served  separately.  They  sigh  for  the 
years  gone  by  when  the  roast  beef 
and  the  vegetables  were  all  put  to- 
gether on  the  table,  and  there  was 
miscellaneous  helping.  "Jennie,  dear, 
give  me  a little  turnip?”  "Bill,  just 
hand  over  that  Worcestershire 
sauce!”  The  sitter  near  any  dish 
was  expected  to  help  others  and  him- 
self. Thoreau.  when  asked  at  table 
what  dish  he  preferred,  answered  "the 
nearest”;  but  suppose  it  had  hap- 
pened to  be  a gravy  boat.  Who  does 
not  like  the  personal  attention  of  a 
host?  "Here  is  a bit  of  the  fat  I have 
saved  for  you.”  "Sir,  a glass  of  wine 
with  you."  The  host  in  Keene’s  draw- 
ing, flushed  with  hospitality,  asks: 
“What  gentleman  says  pudden?”  A 
guest  answers:  "No  gentleman  says 

‘pudden’  ’*.  He  should  have  been 
booted  from  the  room.  The  picture  is 
both  snobbish  and  cruel,  and  the  two 
adjectives  are  often  synonymous.  Or 
was  the  daughter  of  the  hostess  ever 
more  charming  than  when  she  served 
you  with  her  own  lily  white  hand, 
which  held  a spoon  you  envied. 
Gentility  now  forbids  this  social  in- 
tercourse. A serving  maid  may  be 
comely  and  graceful,  but  in  her  heart 
she  is  indifferent  to  your  comfort,  and 
the  serving  man,  sometimes  called 
butler,  even  in  the  house  of  a tee- 
totaler, scrutinizes  your  appetite  and 
table  manners. 
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FOR  THE  THIRD  TIME. 

So  the  Putnams  will  try  for  the 
second  time  a reissue  of  the  maga- 
zine that  was  an  honor  to  the  family 
and  to  the  American  literary  world. 
The  first,  volumes,  published  in  the 
fifties,  are  a monument  to  the  taste 
of  George  William  Curtis,  who  edited 
them,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  its  best  days 
had  a finer  flavor.  The  attempt  at  a 
re-issue  made  by  the  Putnams  some 
years  ago  was  not  successful,  and  no 
wonder;  for  there  were  not  the  con- 
tributors that  made  the  original  vol- 
umes famous.  The  coming  experi- 
ment will  be  watched  with  interest, 
especially  by  those  who  remember  the 
magazine  of  the  fifties,  or  by  those 
still  luckier  who  have  the  bound  vol- 
umes for  present  enjoyment. 

AESTHETIC  FERVOR. 

Some  may  have  smiled,  others  may 
have  been  shocked  when  they  read  of 
the  beauty  contest  at  Deed  Lick,  Ta. 
"One  of  the  two  successful  beauties  is 
dying,  half  a dozen  young  men  are  un- 
der arrest  and  many  of  the  town  folk 
are  in  hiding.”  The  contest  had  lasted 
for  several  days,  and  Miss  Stringer  and 
Miss  Belmont  were  far  in  advance  of 
the  other  competitors.  A “rooter”  for 
Miss  Belmont  was  attacked  by  Miss 
Stringef,  and  then  all  took  a hand  in 
the  proceedings.  Hatpins  were  drawn 
and  not  only  flourished.  There  is  no 
more  dangerous  weapon,  but  it  was  a 
club  that  laid  Miss  Stringer  low.  These 
disputants  were  in  earnest.  Beauty  to 
them  was  something  more  than  a sub- 
ject for  lyceum  debate.  They  bravely 
dared  and  did.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  where  there  is  no  dispute  over  a 
question  of  art.  there  is  artistic  stagna- 
tion. At  present  there  is  an  interreg- 
num at  Deed  Lick.  There  must  be  a lull 
between  aesthetic  commotions.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  nows  of  Miss  Stringer’s 
condition  is  exaggerated ; that  she  may 
again  lead  a party  of  definite  and  pro- 
nounced aesthetic  ideas. 
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LORD  ALFRED  DOUGLAS. 

Lord  Alfred  Douglas  4s.  indeed,  a 
chlvalric  husband.  Instead  of  dis- 
couraging his  wife  from  writing  po- 
etry, he  assails  the  critics  who  do  not 
hail  her  as  another  Sappho.  Lord 
Alfred  himself  is  a bit  of  a poet,  a 
sweet  singer,  and  a volume  of  his 
verses  was  published  some  years  ago 
in  Paris;  but  he  is  not  a “boss  poet,” 
to  use  a phrase  of  Artemus  Ward. 
Douglas  also  translated  Oscar  Wilde's 
“Salome”  from  the  original  French 
'into  English.  There  is,  by  the  way, 
a reprint  of  this  drama,  no  doubt  on 
account  of  the  present  interest  in 
Richard  Strauss’  opera.  We  well  re- 
member the  sensation  made  by 
Beardsley's  illustrations  when  the 
drama  was  first  issued  by  John  Lane 
In  London  and  by  Copeland  & Day  in 
Boston — a firm  that  is  no  more.  Two 
or  three  of  the  illustrations  were  sup- 
pressed, but  were  kindly  given  to 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  locVl  pub- 
lishers. There  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  appeared  in  the 
volume.  We  also  remember  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Wilde  trial  his  pub- 
lishers in  London  dropped  his  name 
from  their  catalogues.  Now  that 
“Salome”  is  famous  and  Wilde’s 
dramas  are  played  in  Germany,  they 
have  seen  a great  light. 

“STOP  THAT  KNOCKING!” 
Whether  the  tappings  in  the  Newport 
bouse  were  in  a choked  gas  pipe  ; whether 
they  were  made  by  earthly  and  jocose 
hands ; or  whether  they  were  the  an- 
nouncement of  a spirit  anxious  to  com- 
municate dread  secrets — these  are  seri- 
ous questions.  Woodpeckers  on  the 
roofs  of  Cape  C'od  cottages  alarm  the 
superstitious  early  in  the  morning,  for 
rapping  is  still  thought  by  many  to  be 
a favorite  pastime  of  spirits.  It  was 
stated  recently  that  the  first  to  hear 
rappings  were  the  members  of  the  Fox 
family  at  Rochester.  The  statement  is 
not  accurate.  Michael  Weekman  of 
Hydesville,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  was 
so  troubled  in  1847  by  knockings  on  the 
door  of  his  house  that  he  moved  out. 
John  D.  Fox,  a respectable  farmer, 
moved  in,  and  the  knockings  continued. 
Fox  had  three  daughters,  Catharine, 
Leah  aud  Margaret.  Kate,  then  nine 
years  old,  observed  that  the  sounds  she 
made  were  imitated  exactly,  and  this 
led  to  communications.  The  spirits  be- 
came so  pressing  in  their  attentions  that 
Kate  went  to  Rochester  to  get  rid  of 
them.  The  spirits  followed  her,  and 
there  was  so  much  talk  about  the  mat- 
ter that  a lecture  was  given  Nov.  14, 
1848.  Catharine  married  a French- 
man, Leah  became  Mrs.  .Underhill,  and 
Margaret  married  secretly,  as  some 
insist,  I)r.  lvane,  the  Arctic  explorer. 
The  story  of  her  relations  with  Kane, 
as  told  in  "The  Love  Life  of  Dr.  Kane” 
(New  York,  I860),  is  certainly  a curi- 
ous one. 

A WOMAN’S  DUTY. 

We  read  of  a woman  who  is  going  to 
establish  “a  class  in  carving  for  pros- 
pective bridegrooms.”  Each  pupil  will 
be  required  to  cut  up  all  kinds  of  meat 
and  he  will  r.ot  be  granted  a degree  un- 
til he  has  learned  to  locate  and  sever  all 
joints.  Each  lesson  will  cost  50  cents. 
This  class  should  be  for  brides,  for  in  an 
ideal  household  th p mistress  carves  as 
she  did  in  o.u  times.  She  has  no  more 
graceful  and  hospitable  duty.  Some 
will  remember  the  innkeeper  of  the 
Tete  d'Or  in  “The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,”  a young  woman  cursed  with 
| white  teeth  and  lovely  hands,  “for  these 
1 beauties  being  misallled  to  homely  feat- 
I ures  had  turned  her  head.  She  was  a 
j feeble  carver,  carving  not  tor  the  sake 
of  others,  but  herself,  i.  e.,  to  display 
her  hands.”  All  young  women,  those 
with  matrimonial  hopes  aud  those  who 
look  down  on  man  as  a poor,  weak 
creature,  should  learn  to  carve  aud  also 
ihe  name  of  the  operation  when  applied 
ic  a particular  meat,  “divide,”  “bruise,” 
"break,”  etc.  There  will  be  another  in- 
ducement to  care  for  the  hands;  the 
men  at  table  will  be  more  amiable; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
woman’s  foot  on  an  impregnable  duck 
! in  a prettier  sight  than  a man’s. 

IDENTIFICATIONS. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  published 


lately  a curious  article  on~tlie  odors  of 

diseases.  By  their  smells  ye  shall  know 
them.  Rheumatism  smells  sour;  chronic 
peritonitis,  musky;  scrofula,  like  stale 
beer;  intermittent  fever,  like  fresh- 
baked  brown  bread ; hysteria,  now  like 
violets  and  now  like  pineapple.  (O, 
pineapple!  a blessed  word!  We  never 
see  or  hear  it  without  thinking  of  the 
retired  mariner  sweeping  the  offing  with 
a spy  glass,  while  near  his  hand  is  a 
case  bottle  of  pineapple  rum.)  Aud  in 
like  manner,  measles,  epilepsy,  diph- 
theria, *ach  has  its  characteristic  odor. 
Poor  humanity!  What  curious  treatise 
lias  the  Record  been  consulting?  A 
Frenchman  some  years  ago  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  discussed  the  in- 
fluence of  odors  on  Zola  as  a novelist, 
and  there  is  a singular  treatise  on  odors 
by  a deep-thinking  German,  a book  that 
is  for  the  alienist  rather  than  for  the 
young  person.  It  is  said  that  the  nat- 
ural smell  of  a healthy,  clean  white  per- 
son is  indescribably  offensive  to  certain 
African  tribes.  To  Thoreau  at  night 
every  dwelling  house  gave  out  bad  air. 
like  a slaughter  house,  and  he  thought 
scent  a more  “oracular  and  trustworthy 
inquisition”  than  sight.  Man  may  be,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  exclaimed,  a noble 
animal,  “splendid  in  ashes  and  pompous 
in  the  grave” ; but,  even  in  the  beauty 
of  his  vigor,  what  is  he  without  soap? 
And  when  he  is  sick,  his  body  antici- 
pates the  mortuary  question  of  Ilamlet. 
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A CUP  OF  TEA. 

Albert  P.  Rose,  “one  of  the  most 
expert  tea  tasters  in  the  West,”  died 
lately  at  San  Francisco.  “On  one 
occasion  200  varieties  of  tea  were 
steeped  and  placed  before  him  and 
by  taste  he  was  able  to  tell  name, 
quality  and  value  of  each.”  But  was 
he  fond  of  tea?  Did  he  drink  it  with 
the  impartial  frenzy  of  Dr.  Johnson 
or  with  the  fastidiousness  of  a con- 
noisseur? Did  he  go  to  afternoon  , 
teas?  It  was  surely  a brave  woman 
who  offered  him  a cur.  There  is  an 
old  belief  that  girls  in  a candy  shop 
never  eat  candy,  that  barkeepers 
never  drink.  This  is  not  strictly  true: 
as  the  boy  says,  “We’ve  seen  'em  do 
it.”  We  like  to  think  of  Mr.  Rose 
enjoying  tea  outside  the  warehouse, 
particular  as  to  the  thinness  and  dec- 
oration of  his  cup,  drinking  in  soli- 
tude or  with  one  congenial  friend. 
We  cannot  imagine  him  at  a formal 
“tea,”  however  lovely  the  women 
pouring  or  sipping: 

Their  chattering  makes  a louder  din. 

Than  fishwives  o’er  a cup  of  gin; 

Far  less  the  rabble  roar  and  rail. 

When  drunk  with  sour  election  ale! 

And  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Swift, 
bo  it  is  today. 


WHISKERS  AGAIN. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  asks  “What  man  shall  wear  a 
beard?”  He  notes  the  fact  that  many 
physicians  wear  “germ  catchers,”  but 
lawyers,  as  a rule,  are  without  them. 
Young  physicians,  before  there  was 
so  much  talk  about  microbes,  wore 
beards  to  give  them  age  and  au- 
thority. A beard  contributed  to  the 
impressiveness  of  a bedside  manner. 
The  physician  stroked  it  thought- 
fully during  the  diagnosis.  In  short, 
a beard  was  considered  to  be  a sym- 
bol of  wisdom.  But  a beard  is  a mat- 
ter largely  of  geography  and  chron- 
ology. Should  waiters  be  allowed 
whiskers  or  a mustache?  Certainly 
not  a beard.  After  all  there  is  no 
reasoning  about  the  matter.  George 
Borrow  said  that  all  jockeys  should 
have  whiskers,  but  no  genuine  jockey 
should  wear  a mustache  “which  looks 
Coxcombical  and  Frenchified.”  Might 
not  luxuriant  whiskers  lessen  the 
speed  of  the  ridden  horse.  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  through 
whiskers  or  along  smooth  cheeks.  The 
man  who  has  been  told  that  his  mouth 
is  like  Cupid’s  bow  will  shave  his  up- 
per lip.  Perhaps  the  smooth-faced 
lawyer  thinks  that  he  thus  shows 
shrewdness  and  an  iron  will.  The  old- 
fashioned  jury  lawyer  was  essentially 
a play  actor,  and  his  mobile  face 
should  not  have  been  covered  by  any 
concealing  hairy  growth. 


COOLING  DRINKS. 

There  is  much  discussion  about  a 
I cooling  drink  for  the  dog  days,  a non- 
| alcoholic  soft  drink.  Some  without  a 


sense  of  humor  recommend  vermouth, 
with  plenty  of  gaseous  water.  Possibly 
they  do  not  know  that  innocent  appear- 
ing vermouth  harbors  much  alcohol — 
hence  the  surprising  strength  of  certain 
cocktails.  Elderberry  blow  is  urged  by 
a reformed  drinkmaster,  and  there  are 
heroic  souls  whose  heat  is  relieved  by  a 
Jersey  sunset — applejack  and  Angostura 
bitters.  Soft  drinks,  temperance  drinks, 
as  a rule  sour,  or  sweeten,  or  inflate  the 
stomach.  The  clink  of  ice  has  only  an 
optical  effect.  Hot  tea  is  more  cooling. 
In  our  boyhood  there  was  nothing  like 
the  hayfield  beverage  into  which  mo- 
lasses and  vinegar  entered,  but  we  should 
not  have  the  courage  to  take  a swig  of 
it,  though  fortified  as  to  our  heart  by 
pleasant  memories.  Even  a strong  heart 
may  have  a cowardly  stomach.  After 
all,  it  is  a pity  that  John  Phoenix’s 
bingo,  a summer  drink,  is  not  sold  at 
the  apothecary  shops  or  given  without 
charge  to  sufferers  in  baked  streets.  The 
recipe  is  a simple  one.  Perhaps  The 
Herald  has  already  published  it ; but 
eacji  year  brings  new  readers,  and  the 
recipe  is  of  eternal  worth  : Three  parts 
of  water  gruel,  two  of  root  beer ; 
thicken  with  a little  soft  squash  and 
strain  through  a cane-bottomed  chair. 
For  recent  converts  to  temperance  the 
parts  of  gruel  and  beer  may  be  as  two 
to  three. 


JONAH’S  WHALE. 

The  contributors  to  the  New  York 
Sun,  having  discussed  at  great  length 
the  question  whether  the  chipmunk  can 
climb  a tree,  are  now  exercised  ovei 
scriptural  texts.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cook  of 
Bayonne  insists  that  the  Bible  nowhere 
uses  the  word  “whale”  in  connection 
with  Jonah.  Mr,  Snyder  of  Poughkeep- 
sie quotes  Matthew  xii.,  40,  in  reply. 
Mr.  Conger  of  Cooperstown  says  that 
“whale”  in  this  lagt  text  is  a transla- 
tion of  "Ketos,”  which  is  used  of  any 
large  fish. 

Do  not  these  disputants  know  the 
hymn  beginning  : 

The  ribs  and  terrors  in  the  whale, 
Arched  over  me  a dismal  gloom. 

While  all  God’s  sunlit  waves  rolled  by. 
And  lift  me  deepening  down  to  doom. 

Do  they  not  remember  Father  Map- 
pie’s  sermon,  preached  at  New  Bedford 
in  the  glorious  days  of  whaling?  And 
Father  Mapple  had  been  a harpooner. 
Jonah  is  dropped  in  to  the  sea.  The 
yawning  jaws  await  him.  “And  the 
whale  shook,  to  all  his  ivory  teeth,  like 
so  many  white  bolts,  upon  his  prison.” 
And  how  did  Herman  Melville,  the 
whaler,  in  “Moby  Dick,”  a far  greater 
book  than  Mr.  Bullen's  widely  adver- 
tised volume,  define  the  whale?  “Waiv- 
ing all  argument,  I take  the  good  old- 
fashioned  ground  that  the  whale  is  a 
fish,  and  call  upon  holy  Jonah  to  back 
me.  * * * A whale  is  a spouting  fish 
with  a horizontal  tail.”  Furthermore, 
the  sperm  whale  has  been  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  at  Joppa,  now  Jaffa, 
where  .Jonah  set  sail,  the  Vast  skeleton 
of  a whale  stood  for  ages  in  a temple, 
though  the  inhabitants  believed  the 
bones  to  he  those  of  the  monster  that 
Perseus  sJew.  This  skeleton  was  after- 
ward taken  to  Rome  by  the  victorious 
legions. 


/ 
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itudy  of  Mme.  Isabelle  Bou- 
ton, Who  Finds  No  Musical 
Atmosphere  Here. 

)NE  THING  TO  TEMPT 
HER  BACK  INTO  OPERA 


Mme.  Isabelle  Bouton  has  at  last  sat- 
isfied the  curiosity  of  a gaping  world.  “I 
refused  to  sing  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  after  one  season's  experience  with 
Conried,  because  I felt  that  my  artistic 
standing  was  being  injured,  and  that  my 
surroundings  were  of  such  a nature  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  continue 
there.”  This  is  rather  hard  on  Mr.  Con- 
ried, after  his  losses  in  San  Francisco 
and  in  view  of  the  activity  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mersteln. 

Pray,  what  parts  did  Mme.  Bouton  im- 
personate at  the  Metropolitan?  We  have 
a vague  remembrance  of  her  in  Boston 
as  one  of  the  hojotohoing  Valkyries.  She 
afterward  sang  at  a Cecilia  concert.  She 
then  wore  a striking,  glittering  costume, 


and  made  little  out  of  the  music  by 
Charpentier  and  Debussy  ; but  she  showed 
her  appreciation  of  art  by  applauding 
vigorously  the  conductor  and  the  chorus. 
She  sang  with  much  bodily  expression  at 
an  Apollo  concert,  and  last  season  she 
was  truly  effective  as  Amnerls  in  a con- 
cert performance  of  “Alda"  by  a visiting 
choral  society  and  some  solo  singers. 
Mme.  Bouton  lias  a full  and  emotional 
voice,  and  as  a mezzo-soprano  has  given 
pleasure  at  music  festivals  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Her  name  is  not 
yet  as  a household  word ; nevertheless, 
she  has  much  to  say,  and  she  said  some 
of  it  to  a representative  of  Musical 
America. 

Why  is  not  Mme.  Bouton,  as  a member 
of  the  Metropolitan  company,  causing 
Miss  Edyth  Walker  to  turn  green,  giving 
Mme.  Fremstad  white  nights,  and  driv- 
ing Mme.  Jacoby  to  strong  waters?  “I 
abandoned  grand  opera  for  the  broader 
field  of  oratorio  and  concert  work,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  conditions  existing 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and 
subsequently  because  I came  to  like  the 
work  much  better.”  She  Is  naturally 
pleased  with  her  success — and  she  admits 
that  she  has  been  successful — but  what  is 
fame  in  comparison  with  patriotism.  I 
am  far  more  proud  that  I am  an  Ameri- 
can product  by  birth  and  by  training.. 

Her  early  years  were  not  spent  in  a i 
stiffing  city' with  its  pernicious  in- 
fluences. Her  home  was  in  pastoral 
Connecticut,  in  the  town  of  a once  dis- 
tinguished humorist,  the  Danbury  News 
man.  There  she  began  to  study.  I 
took  singing  lessons  from  a teacher 
whose  name  I will  conceal  for  the  sake 
of  her  family.”  Is  not  that  a neat 
swipe?  Is  it  not  more  effective  than 
any  demonstration  of  displeasure  with 
sandbag  or  stiletto? 

In  New  York  there  was  “the  great- 
est vocal  teacher  this  country  has  ever 
had,”  and  Mme.  Bouton  studied  with 
him.  He  knew  everything  about  the 
mechanism,  habits  and  vagaries  of  the 
throat.  He  had  been  through  it  with  a 
dark  lantern.  He  had  experimented  on 
it  with  a piece  of  pork  and- a strip  of 
red  flannel.  Mme.  Bouton  has  authori- 
ty. then,  for  saying:  “Tone  production 
became  natural  with  me.”  And  the  gen- 
erous soul  discloses  a secret  of  her  art  , 
for  the  benefit  of  beginners:  “A  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  heard  me  sing 
have  commented  upon  the  fact  that  the 
muscles  of  my  chin  are  contracted 
when  I sing.  I do  this  because  by  con- 
centrating all  muscular  effort  upon  the 
little  muscles  of  the  chin  below  the 
lip,  I relax  those  of  my  throat  and 
consequently  can  sing  naturally.  I do 
not  know  that  any  other  singer  has 
ever  utilized  this  method.” 

The  chin  has  not  been  sufficiently 
utilized  by  singers  to  display  fully 
their  art.  Many  of  them  are  "chin- 
ners,”  but  not  in  a strictly  musical 
sense.  Mme.  Bouton,  however,  has  had 
a predecessor.  On  June  7,  1830,  Mr. 
Michael  Boai  appeared  at  Egyptian 
Hall,  London,  before  a large,  surprised 
and  delighted  audience.  Mr.  Boai  was 
known  as  “the  chin  performer.”  "When 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth,”  says  a deep 
thinker  learned  in  acoustical  matters, 
is  lessened  by  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  muscles,  it  will  resonate  higher  or 
more  acute  tones  than  when  in  its  more 
expanded  state.  The  tones  themselves 
may  be  produced  in  some  other  way; 
but  the  audible  pitch  may  be  varied  in 
a remarkable  degree  by  variations  in 
the  size  and  form  of  the  interior  of  the 
mouth. 

Mr.  Boai  depended  on  the  rapid 
changes  in  the  shape  and  size  which 
he  gave'  to  the  cavity  of  his  mouth. 
His  method  of  striking  his  chin 
something  like  that  in  which  the  flint 
and  steel  were  formerly  used  in  strik- 
ing a light,"  clapped  or  slapped  the 
lips  together.  The  sound  was  thus 
Pu°dliced:  the  Pitcl1  was  regulated  by 
the  shape  of  the  mouth.  Mr.  Boai  was 
accompanied  by  a violin  and  a guitar. 
No  doubt  an  orchestra  with  a discreet 
conductor  would  be  still  more  effec- 
tive. And  Mr.  Conried  let  Mme.  Bou- 
ton go.  And  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein 
j has  r.ot  yet  engaged  her! 

When  Mme.  Bouton  was  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  she  pleased  the 
critics  and  the  audience.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  fact  should  be  kept 
from  her,  for  she  herself  does  not 
deny  the  truth  of  the  statement.  But 
“certain  conditions  prevailed  there 
which  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
continue.”  How  simply  she  describes 
the  state  of  affairs!  “The  Conried 
performances  were  utterly  inartistic” 
— “utterly”  even  when  Mme.  Bouton 
took  part  in  them — "hut,  leaving  this 
aside,  the  conditions  existing  there 
made  me  leave  a field  of  endeavor 
which  had  great  possibilities  for  me. 

There  is  only  one  thing  which 
would  tempt  me  back  into  opera.  I 
have  an  overwhelming  desire  to  be 
heard  as  Ortrud,  my  favorite  role.  I 
have  an  idea  that  I can  sing  it  as  well 
as  most  artists,  and  I w-ant  a chance 
to  convince  the  public.  Some  years 
ag"o  I sang  Ortrud  to  Nordlca’s  Elsa 
in  Providence,  and  I was  the  only  one 
to  receive  a ‘bravo.’  ’’  We  had  thought 
better  of  Providence.  Is  Mme.  Bouton 
wholly  sure  that  the  audience  did  not 
shout  “brava”? 

Wild  horses  could  not  drag  Mme. 
Bouton  from  her  beloved  land  to  study 
in  any  European  city.  “I  shall  prob- 
ably go  to  Berlin  to  hear  and  see  and 
to  absorb  the  musical  atmosphere, 
which  is  almost  totally  missing  in 
this  country."  No  “musical  atmos- 
phere" in  Providence,  where  Mme. 
Bouton  was  highly  appreciated  with  a 
noble  disregard  of  the  rules  of  gender 
in  the  Italian  grammar?  No  musical 
atmosphere  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
where  Mme.  Bouton  was  wellnigh 
overcome  by  the  work  of  the  chorus 
and  the  conductor?  No  musical  at- 
mosphere in  Worcester,  where  she 
will  sing  early  in  October?  Artemus 
Ward  lamented  bitterly  that  America 
had  no  Tower  of  London — the  Tower 
that  is  a sweet  boon.”  What  would 


he  have  said  If  he  had  been  told  that 
America  is  without  a “musical  atmos- 
phere”? 


The  Herald  spoke  last  Thursday  of 
j the  decision  in  a London  court  which 
declared  that  any  woman  in  any  show 
who  speaks  a line  is  an  actress.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  this  edi- 
torial comment  on  the  decision: 

"At  the  third  time  of  asking  the  Gib- 
son girl  has  obtained  the  decision  with 
I its  useful  pecuniary  corollary,  that  she 
| is  not  a super,  chorus  girl,  show  girl,  nor 
anything  less  than  an  actress.  No  doubt 
the  same  important  decision  applies  to 
a Bath  Bun,  provided  that  she  has  lines 
of  her  own  to  say.  As  everyone  who  has 
read  the  case  or  who  saw  'The  Catch  of 
the  Season'  knows.  Miss  Thomas  tthe 
present  Mrs.  Hawkins)  did  have  lines  to 
say:  'I  am  a perfect  wonder  at  spotting 
winners,  and  I hardly  ever  lose  at 
bridge.’  and  ‘Dear  old  Hyde  Park.'  Sure- 
ly there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
'express  her  individuality’  even  in  the 
shorter  sclntilation.  One  might  say 
'Dear  old  Hyde  Park'  In  non-committal 
fashion,  as  if  one  were  reading  the  les- 
sons In  church,  or  with  rapture,  scorn, 
flippancy  or  boredom.  There  Is  an  effort 
of  individual  memory  required  to  re- 
member that  it  is  Hyde  Park  and  not 
St.  James'  or  Battersea,  and  an  effort  of 
enunciation  in  giving  'Hyde'  its  'h.'  Also 
there  is  the  temptation  to  introduce  'gag' 
to  be  resisted.  A lady  who  lias  to  go 
through  all  these  intellectual  a-nd  artiST 

tic  processes,  and  not  merely  to  come  on 
and  'Gib'  about  the  stage,  is  an  actress, 
surely.  How  many  of  us  co.uld  be  trusted 
not  to  say,  '1  am  a perfect  spotter  at 
winning  winners'?” 

The  Herald  described  not  long  ago 
some  of  the  extraordinary  sights  to  be 
seen  by  the  fortunate  in  Lodon  music 
halls  and  in  theatres  devoted  to  the  bal- 
let. Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis  appeared  at 
the  Aldwych  Theatre  July  5,  and  the 
Referee  assures  us*  that  a fairly  large 
number  of  spectators  "followed  her  do- 
ings with  evident  a-.id  eager  interest. 
Miss  St.  Denis  is  strong  in  East  Indian 
dances,  and  "darkens  her  skin  so  that 
the  necessary  local  color  shall  not  be 
wanting."  Let  us  hope  it  was  uniformly 
distributed.  A dancer  In  spots  is  deaj 
neither  to  gods  nor  me.i.  She  first  ap- 
peared as  the  “Spirit  of  Incense." 

"There  was  a lot  of  incense  with  very 
little  spirit."  Our  fellow-countryman. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Loomis,  wrote  the  music  for 
the  dances,  a series  of  wriggles.  Miss 
St.  Denis  then  impersonated  a snake 
charmer.  “She  seemed  with  remarkably 
sinuous  movement  to  turn  her  arms  into 
living  stiakes,  with  the  emeralds  on  her 
fingers  for  eyes,  while  the  rest  of  her 
supple  person  represented  the  charmer 
keeping  the  reptiles  in  order.”  Great 
snakes!  The  spectators,  however,  began 
to  grow  uneasy.  What  they  wanted  was 
lively  dancing. 

“It  came  as  with  a whirlwind  in  the 
third  section  of  the  programme,  which 
introduced  Radha,  the  deified  wife  of 
Krishna.  She  posed  as  an  idol  in  a beau- 
tiful Hindu  temple,  and  her  worshippers 
waved  Incense  and  scattered  flowers  in 
her  honor.  And  presently  she  arose  and 
came  down  and  drank  from  a bowl  and 
was  filled  with  ecstasy  and  started  on 
her  gyrations.  She  dealt  with  five  cir- 
cles each  typifying  one  of  the  five 
senses.  But  the  circles  were  formed  with 
such  amazing  rapidity  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  count  them.  They  were  not 
five,  but  500,  and  they  were  formed  with- 
in a minute  and  a half.  The  play  with 
the  dancer'^fcirt  was  astounding  and 
delightful. "MM*!  Hot  stuff!  To  quote 
from  a disftBsajttihed  New  York  state- 
man.  ' 

Every  day  there  is  a statement  or  a 
denial  of  a statement  concerning  the 
operatic  war  between  Mr.  Conried  and 
Mr.  Hammerstein.  It  is  now  said  that 
Saint-Saens  will  conduct  a performance 
of  his  "Samson  and  Delilah”  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  and  that  the 
chief  singers  will  be  Dalmores.  a tenor 
of  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  and  Mme.  de 
Cisneros,  formerly  Miss  Broadfoot.  Of 
course,  the  “scene  painters  are  already 
at  work.”  When  the  opera  was  per- 
formed at  the  Metropolitan.  with 
Tamagno  as  Samson,  it  attracted  little 
attention  or  comment.  It  lias  had  a 
curious  fate— oratorio  lovers  have  char- 
acterized it  as  too  operatic,  and  opera- 
goers  have  yawned  and  dubbed  it  an 
oratorio.  T „„ 

Another  rumor  is  that  Leoncavallo 
will  conduct  performances  of  "Pagliacci 
at  the  Manhattan,  with  Bonci  and  Mme. 
Melba  as  Canio  and  Nedda.  Lanio  is 
not  one  of  Bond's  conspicuous  parts. 
He  Is  a purely  lyric  tenor.  Nor  is  It 
probable  that  Puccini  will  conduct  his 
"Mme.  Butterfly”  at  the  Metropollitan, 
for  Puccini  is  not  a conductor. 

Another  story  is  that  Raoul  Guns- 
bonrg  will  supervise  the  production  of 
Berlioz's  "Damnation  of  Faust'  as  an 
opera  at  the  Metropolitan.  The  "Surac- 
tif  Gunsbourg,”  as  Jules  Claretie  calls 
him.  has  worked  wonders  at  Monte 
Carlo,  and  we  believe  it  was  lie  that  first 
put  Berlioz's  work  on  the  stage  as  an 
opera.  But  Renaud.  the  baritone,  whose 
Mephistopheles,  according  to  Berlioz,  is 
famous,  will  be  at  Mr.  Hammerstein  s 
house.  , .. 

Carl  Burrian,  the  heroic  tenor  of  the 
Dresden  Opera  House,  who  is  well 
known  at  Covent  Garden,  will  take  the 
place  of  Heinrich  ICnote  at  the  Metro- 
politan. and  Georglana  Russ,  an  Italian 
dramatic  soprano,  will  join  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein's  company. 

j Walter  Rothwell.  who  conducted  Mr. 
Savage's  "Parsifal"  admirably,  will  con- 
iduct  “Mme.  Butterfly,”  as  produced  by 
Mr.  Savage.  Mme.  Elza  Szamosv  of 
Budapest  will  be  the  leading  soprano. 
Many  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Ade- 
laide Norwood,  who  has  been  studying 
and  singing  in  Euiope  for  two  or  three 


years,  will  return  to  America  this  next 
season  as  a member  of  Mr.  Savage  s 
company.  The  first  performance  ot 
"Mme  Butterfly"  will  be  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Oct.  15.  Performances  will 
afterward  be  given  in  Baltimore  and 
Boston,  and  early  in  November  the 
opera  will  be  produced  in  New  1 ork. 

Elizabeth  Dodge,  an  American  so- 
prano. who  has  been  studying  In  Paris 
tor  several  years,  sang  in  London  tor 
the  first  time  July  12. 

Marguerite  Claire  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  sang 
at  a Marchesl  concert  in  London  the 
following  day.  Irene  Ainsley.  the  hew 
Zealand  contralto  and  protegee  of  Mme. 
(Melba,  has.  it  is  said,  a.  warm  a nd 
sonorous  voice  of  an  extended  compass. 
She  still  lacks  ease  and  authority,  ac- 
j cording  to  Musical  America. 

IN  THE  PARK. 

We  read  with  regret  that  police  com- 
missioners in  various  cities  are  opposed 
to  spooning  in  parks  and  other  public 
places.  But  what  are  parks  for?  Are 
they  only  for  the  whizz  wagons  and  the 
carriages  of  the  rich  and  for  those  who 
walk  or  sit  up  straight?  Open-air  court- 
ing is  a healthy  and  invigorating  amuse- 
ment, and  it  should  be  encouraged,  espe- 
< ially  in  Massachusetts,  if  a recent  sta- 
tistical report  is  to  be  believed.  If  a 
young  woman  leans  her  head  on  her 
sweetheart’s  shoulder,  under  the  sky, 
careless  of  the  world’s  scorn  or  laugh- 
ter, then  is  the  time  when  policemen  and 
sentimentalists  should  leave  quietly,  as 
those  who  tread  unwittingly  on  holy 
ground.  If  this  wooing  is  to  be  visited 
with  fines  and  other  penalties  the  by- 
laws of  “Cqpid’s  10  O’Clock  Club”  at 
Logansport,  Ind.,  may  well  be  enforced 
in  Boston : Calls  are  limited  to  two  a 
week,  and  “good  night”  must  be  said — 
and  without  sweet  but  undue  repetition 
— before  the  stroke  of  10.  Miss  Flossy 
Moore,  the  president  of  this  club,  "a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Logansport,  hopes  to  make  the 'club 
a national  organization.  Does  she  ob- 
ject to  courting  in  the  parks?  As  she  is 
only  18  years  old  her  heart  cannot  be 
wholly  granitic. 


TAINTED. 

There  was  a joyous  oyster  supper  last 
winter  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Apgar  in 
Morristown,  N.  J.  The  money  taken 
from  the  guests  was  given  to  the  church. 
The  trustees  accepted  it,  but  the  pastor 
declared  that  the  money  was  tainted,  and 
ns  the  trustees  insisted  on  keeping  it,  he 
has  resigned.  The  money  was  not 
"tainted”  because  there  was  any  com- 
plaint about  the  quality  of  the  oysters; 
but  there  was  dancing,  and  the  maidens 
and  matrons  and  members  and  laymen 
disported  themselves  in  the  mazy.  “A 
violinist,  accompanied  by  a mouth  or- 
gan, served  as  an  orchestra.”  Applejack, 
judiciously  used,  is  not  incompatible 
with  piety,  but  the  pastor  drew  the  line 
at*  dancing,  not,  as  some  fastidiously 
musical  might  suppose,  at  the  mouth  or- 
gan, however  sweet-breathed  the  player 
may  have  been.  It  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones,  pastor  of  a negro  church  in  Cleve- 
land about  fifty  years  ago,  who  remarked 
in  the  course  of  a sermon  reported  by 
Artemus  Ward  : “Whar  there’s  dancing 
1 here’s  fiddling;  whar  there’s  fiddling 
there’s  unrighteousness,  and  unright- 
eousness is  wickedness,  and  wickedness 
is  sin  ! That’s  me — that’s  Jones  1” 

POPPAEA  REDIVIVA. 

When  in  doubt,  the  beauty  doctors 
go  back  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 
As  is  well  known,  Poppaea,  one  of 
Nero's  wives,  bathed  in  the  milk  of 
she-asses,  and  kept  for  this  purpose 
500  of  them,  which  she  took  with  her 
wherever  she  went.  She  bathed  to 
whiten  her  skin  and  keep  it  free  from 
wrinkles.  Now  in  Paris  the  women 
whose  profession  is  that  of  beauty, 
first  clean  the  body  and  face  with 
wadding  soaked  in  a mixture  of  olive 
oil  and  cognac  or  olive  oil  and  cologne 
water.  The  skin  is  then  dried  and 
they  are  ready  for  the  milk  bath. 
Anna  Held  bathed  in  New  York  milk 
— possibly  her  bath  was  condensed, 
or  perhaps  there  were  still  enough 
goats  in  Harlem.  Some  playactresses 
prefer  a champagne  bath  as  more  in- 
vigorating, and  they  take  it  inter- 
nally and  externally  as  the  Parisian 
beauties  take  milk.  What  a change 
in  Paris!  The  noble  dames  at  the 
court  of  Henry  III.  and  of  Henry  IV. 
seldom,  if  ever,  bathed  in  water.  Even 
at  a much  later  date  the  aristocrats 
did  not  count  cleanliness  among  the 
household  virtues.  The  memoirs  of 
the  various  courts  renowned  for  their 


“brilliance  give  curious  information 
about  the  personal  habits  of  famous 
Frenchmen  and  women,  and  the  read- 
er in  his  amazement  sometimes  for- 
gets to  hold  his  nose. 

A CHANGE  IN  ETIQUETTE. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  gives  inter- 
esting information  concerning  the  “eti- 
quette governing  jewels”  in  the  city  of 
brotherly  love.  The  etiquette  has 
"changed  greatly.”  "Diamonds  at  the 
breakfast  table  are  no  longer  vulgar  be- 
cause they  are  universal.  We  tolerate 
all  ornaments  save  the  tiara.”  Phila- 
delphia once  prided  herself  on  the  fact 
that  every  workingman  had  his  own 
home.  Now,  it  seems,  he  wears  dia- 
mond^. There  was  a time  when  the 
American  woman  only  wore  them  at 
balls,  formal  dinner  parties,  on  the 
verandas  of  summer  hotels  in  the  after- 
noon and  at  hotel  dinners  during  the  | 
gr«eu  corn  season.  Gamblers  wore  dia-  [ 
monds,  also  a white  plug  with  a 
weed  on  it.  As  the  Bulletin  says,  the 
etiquette  has  changed  greatly.  A young 
woman  in  New  York  a few  days  ago 
took  off  her  white  petticoat  in  a jiffy 
to  bandage  a boy  wounded  by  a trolley 
car.  She  would  not  give  her  name,  but 
“she  wore  diamonds  and  fine  clothes.” 
Yet,  we  regret  to  say,  even  in  Phila- 
delphia they  are  a little  behind  the  pro- 
cession, for  the  gem  of  the  season  is 
the  amethyst.  Queen  Alexandra  set  the 
fashion  and  you  can  buy  a beautiful 
stone  the  size  of  an  almond  for  $12.  The 
best  come  from  Ireland,  not  from  India, 
as  in  Pliny’s  time.  It  is  a useful  stone, 
for  the  wearer  is  kept  from  injury,  ob- 
tains favors  from  the  influential  and 
mighty,  and  it  protects  a farmer  from 
hail,  grasshoppers  and  seventeen-year 
locusts.  There  are  decent  amethysts  to 
be  had  for  $3 — only  three  bones. 

THE  INSULAR  EYE. 

Each  country  praises  the  beauty  of 
its  own  women,  though  in  each  there 
is  vague  talk  about  the  surpassing 
loveliness  of  the  Circassians.  It  is 
also  true  that  each  nation  is  inclined 
to  doubt  the  beauty  of  the  women  of 
a rival.  We  read  recently  an  English- 
man’s sketch  of  the  famous  Allee  in 
the  Bois:  "How  rare  to  see  a pretty 
face!”  and  he  repeats  with  pride  the 
polite  remark  of  a friend  just  re- 
turned from  London,  who  was  en- 
thusiastic over  the  "types  of  feminine 
loveliness  to  be  met  with,  broadcast, 
over  the  British  capital.  After  an 
evening  spent  at  Covent  Garden,  his 
verdict  was  that  no  such  galaxy  of 
fair  women  could  be  found  the  world 
over.”  The  Englishman  admitted, 
however,  that  the  English  woman 
hangs  on  her  clothes  in  a certain  dis- 
order; "they  do  not  envelop  her  as 
do  the  French  woman’s;  on  the  other 
hand,  she  shows  greater  personality, 
and,  consequently,  more  picturesque- 
ness in  her  style.”  This  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  unprejudiced  opinion 
of  the  Squire  in  “Harry  Richmond.” 
ile  had  never  been  in  Germany,  but, 
when  his  grandson  returned  from  a 
visit,  he  asked  the  accompanying 
clergyman  about  the  German  women: 
"They’re  a whitey-brown  sort  of 
women,  aren't  they?  with  tow  hair 
and  fisheyes,  high  o’  the  shoulder, 
bony,  and  gone  teeth,  so  I've  heard 
tell.  I’ve  heard  that’s  why  the  men 
have  all  taken  to  their  beastly  smok- 
ing.” And  we  remember  that  at  a 
meeting  of  Platonists  in  London  last 
spring  some  one  explained  why  the 
women  of  North  Germany  were  plain 
and  unattractive:  because  by  the 

wedding  of  money-bags  to  money- 
bays  from  the  days  of  the  Hanse 
towns  onwards,  they  hac^  lost  touch 
with  the  universal.  At  the  same  time 
this  close  observer  paid  the  American 
woman  a graceful  compliment,  so  we 
record  and  make  no  comment. 
American  women  are  beautiful,  he 
said,  because  they  are  free  to  follow 
their  own  personality  in  their  quest 
of  their  universal,  and  the  facilities 
for  divorce  in  the  United  States  gi\e 
them  unusually  wide  scope. 


Tarriage  of  justice  in  Italy  that  came  to 
ight  this  year.  In  1803  Lieut.  Pnsquiui 

it  mess  left  his  overcoat  in  the  hall.  A 
pocket  of  this  overcoat  contained  6000 
ire  of  regimental  money.  When  he  re- 
turned the  money  was  gone,  but  he  did 
□ot  like  to  accuse  anyone,  and  he  said 
oothing  until  the  money  was  needed. 
Court-martialled  for  embezzlement,  he  I 
tvas  degraded  from  the  army,  and  con- 
iemned  to  ten  years’  imprisonment.  The 
degradation  was  sustained  by  him, 
“with  a courage  which  won  admiration 
sven  from  those  who  considered  him 
guilty.”  As  he  was  taken  to  prison  he 
saw  a detachment  of  the  Bersaglieri 
and  then  he  wept.  The  soldiers  stopped, 
and  the  commanding  lieutenant  stepped 
forward  and,  embracing  him,  said : 
“Courage,  dear  innocent  one.”  Many 
could  and  would  not  believe  Pasquini 
guilty,  but  there  was  no  way  of  proving 
bim  innocent.  A few  months  ago  a cer- 
tain officer  died  after  confessing  that  he 
stole  the  money  from  Pasquini’s  coat. 
Pasquini  is  to  he  rehabilitated.  But 
think  of  the  ruined  life,  of  the  shame  of 
forty-three  years ! A prominent  lawyer 
of  Boston  once  said  to  us : "I  do  not 
believe  that  one  man  in  prison  in  this 
state  sentenced  for  any  serious  crime  is 
innocent.”  What  a pathetic  belief  in 
the  divine  working  of  human  justice. 
Even  physicians  are  not  so  cocksure  in 

their  treatment  of  the  sick.  

FRIENDLY  FIRE. 

“Miss  Goodell  destroyed  a lot  of 
letters  before  leaving  home.”  There 
was  nothing  suspicious  or  sinister  in 
the  action.  The  wise  man  said: 
“Never  write  a letter  and  keep  all 
that  you  receive”;  but  it  was  the 
thought  of  a knavish  mind.  Life  is 
not  wholly  business,  and  letters  are 
written  to  relieve  emotions.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  writer  and  the  re- 
cipient are  in  the  same  mood.  The 
most  affectionate  or  sensible  letter 
may,  therefore,  irritate  the  reader. 
The  beloved  one  may  commit  sole- 
cisms which  do  not  disturb  the 
wooer  when  he  sees  her  face  to  face,  , 
but  a recorded  slip  in  grammar  or  a] 
poorly  expressed  thought  sets  him 
. a-thinking.  He  asks  in  his  vanity: 
“Is  she  really  worthy  of  me?”  The 
son  disappoints  the  expectations  of 
his  mother.  If  he  looks  over  the 
letters  she  wrote  in  her  years  of 
anxiety  and  hope,  they  are  as  stabs 
to  his  conscience.  He  is  easier  if 
they  are  destroyed.  It  is  better, 
after  all,  to  burn  all  letters  except 
those  which  you  may  need  in  self- 
preservation  against  the  unscrupu- 
lous. The  remembrance  should  be 
enough  without  the  affidavit.  Or 
what  man  or  woman  relishes  the 
thought  of  the  indifferent  or  the 
morbidly  curious  reading  letters  as  a 
funereal  duty?  A letter  should  be 
burned  after  it  is  answered  prompt- 
ly. Sometimes  it  is  better  to  burn 
it  immediately.  And  forget  it  with- 
out answering. 


PASQUINI’S  CASE. 

It  is  siugular  that  in  connection  with 
:he  Dreyfus  case  and  that  of  Beck  in 
[.ondon,  no  one  has  referred  to  a mis- 


DE  SENECTUTE. 

Gustavus  Flowers,  who  had  been  a 
watchman  in  department  buildings  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  sixteen  years 
died  a few  days  ago,  heart  broken,  ex- 
claiming "the  government  has  mur- 
dered me.”  He  had  been  discharged, 
an  old  man,  with  seven  other  old  men, 
for  the  sake  of  economy.  What  was 
there  left  for  him?  And  men  who 
become  feeble  after  long  and  faithful 
service  in  the  employ  of  corporations 
or  individuals  are  thus  discharged 
daily.  The  atrocious  crime  of  being  an 
old  man!  Even  the  new  hotel  in  New 
York  for  working  girls  and  young 
women  bars  women  of  35  years  and 
over.  The  builder  of  the  hotel  looks 
upon  the  woman  of  35  “as  somewhat 
settled  in  her  views  of  life  and  likely 
to  be  bored  by  the  giddier  pleasures 
of  the  girls  from  18  to  25,  who  will 
make  up  the  majority  of  the  clien- 
tele.” What  is  this  hotel  for?  For 
the  harborage  of  chorus  girls?  “The 
only  restrictions  imposed  are  those  of 
having  a position  which  pays  $10  or 
$12  a week  and  a sufficient  capital  of 
youth.”  But  are  there  no  working  wo- 
men over  35  who  need  a decent,  com- 
fortable home?  Are  all  women  over 
35  ascetically  disposed?  Why  should 
not  women  of  40  chirp  and  frolic, 
even  when  they  earn  only  $10  a week? 
Some,  alas,  do  not  earn  this  amount. 
Yv’hat-is^to  be  - done  with-the : old 


This  is  more  and  more  of  a problem. 
Homes  for  the  old'  and  needy  might 
bo  of  more  advantage  to  the  commu- 
nity than  library  .buildings  construct- 
ed after  one  and  the  approved  pat- 
tern. 

V COUNTRY  clubT 
Mr.  Auger  cannot  understand  how 
Mr.  Johnson  can  be  happy  away 
from  the  Porphyry  during  the  sum- 
mer. Occasion  drew  the  eminent  so- 
ciologist from  Clamport  to  the  city, 
and  Mr.  Auger,  meeting  him, 
plumped  the  question:  "Don't  you 
miss  the  talk  at  the  club?”  "But 
we  have  a club  at  the  store,”  an- 
swered Mr.  Johnson,  "and  mail  time 
answers  to  the  live-o'clock  at  the 
Porphyry.  I hear  the  same  subjects 
discussed  in  about  the  same  way. 
The  Thaw  case,  the  future  of  Russia, 
what  Mr.  Moran  is  going  to  do,  the 
state  of  the  weather,  a surgical  oper- 
ation— and  what  matters  It  whether 
the  patient  be  a clam  digger  or  a 
brilliant  financier? — -the  play  that  is 
to  be  performed  in  a few  weeks  at 
the  town  hall,  a realistic  drama  of 
Cape  Cod  life,  the  price  of  ice — why, 
Auger,  the  topics  are  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same.  The  discussion  is 
now  spirited,  but  not  from  alcoholic 
ingurgitation;  and  now  slow,  but  not 
because  tongues'  are  thick.  The 
repartee  is  quick,  and  there  are  irrel- 
evant personal  attacks  by  way  of  en- 
livening digressions.  If  I shut  my 
eyes  I am  in  the  Porphyry.  Fur- 
Ihermore,  there  is  this  resemblance: 
the  same  topics  are  discussed  day 
after  day  without  an  arrival  at  any 
conclusion.” 


PI.ATOXISTS. 

Y e heard  Mr.  Bronson  Alcott  say 
with  a bland  smile  in  Oosmian  Hall, 
h lorence  (Mass.),  that  the  millennium 
would  be  here  when  every  working  man 
was  provided  with  the  complete  works 
of  Plato.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Emerson  thought  the'-'publication  of 
translations  of  Plato  in  Bohn's  library 
one  of  the  chief  benefits  yielded  by  the 
cheap  press.  But  Platonists  in  congress 
are  not  helpful  persons.  We  read  the 
report  of  a recent  meeting  in  Loudon. 
Dr.  Reich  observed  that  history  is  one 
long  ebullition  of  passion.  Only  middle- 
class  persons  believe  that  passions  are 
“low.”  The  true  Platonist  does  not  at- 
tempt to  suppress  them.  He  cultivates 
them  with  a sophrosyne.  But  where  do 
you  buy  a sophrosyne?  At  an  apothe- 
cary s,  or  at  a hardware  shop?  Three 
manifestations  of  passions  are  alcohol, 
avarice  and  love.  Plato  believed  it  is 
better  to  control  a passion  than  to 
efface  it,  so  he  took  his  regular  glass  of 
wine  and  his  occasional  gin  and  bitters. 
A teetotaler  once  invited  Dr.  Reich  to 
take  the  pledge.  He  replied  that  she 
was  insulting  his  mother,  a repartee  that 
went  over  the  teetotaler’s  head.  If  you 
suppress  the  passion  for  alcohol,  it  will 
break  out  in  homicidal  mania  or  in  a 
taste  for  tea,  which  is  ten  times  worse 
than  opium.”  Avarice,  “within  its 
limits,  ’ should  be  encouraged.  The 
French  are  thrifty  and  gay.  “They  re- 
joice over  every  sou  they  do  not  spend” 
and  therefore  are  constantly  cheerful. 
Love  is  “the  most  artistic  expression  of 
tne  universal.”  How?  as  our  village 
friend  Mr.  Marcellas  B.  Graves  would 
say.  Montaigne,  Spinoza,  Mr.  Hall 

Gaine  and  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
all  admit  its  universality.  Platonic 
love,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  is 
impossible  in  the  case  of  mature  per- 
sons. A thwarted  passion  may  break 
out  into  protectionism  or  the  invention 
of  airships.  A discussion  followed  the 
lecture.  W hat  is  woman's  strongest 
passion?  Some  admitted  that  it  was 
love  of  admiration  ; others  hurrahed  for 
maternity.  Then  there  was  the  question 
w-hether  maternal  affection  is  not  an  in- 
stinct instead  of  a passion.  “A  hen  has 
it,  ’ said  one  excited  disputant.  It  wms 
voted  that  womatris  essentially  monog- 
amous. As  Mr.  Oliver  Herford  re- 
marked. “Why  do  men  marry  Lillian 
Russell?” 


9 years  old.”  Perhaps  she  will ’yet 
I catch  it.  The  young  lady  "absolute- 
ly disputes”  the  statement  that  Poe 
was  born  In  Boston.  The  statement, 
however,  rests  on  fact,  and  the  poet 
himself  on  more  than  one  occasion 
referred  to  this  city  with  peculiar 
sentiment,  though  he  delighted  in 
roasting  the  New  England  literary 
school.  Miss  Poe  would  take  away 
from  Boston  a great  honor,  but  it  is 
something  of  a consolation  to  know 
that  "she  resents  having  been  born 
in  Philadelphia.”  She,  too,  is  a bit 
of  a poet.  "She  inherits  from  her 
melancholy  and  poetic  ancestor  much 
of  his  striking  originality  of  thought 
and  action;  but  with  her  there  is  a 
brighter  setting,  and  she  could 
hardly  be  guilty  of  anything  so  grim 
and  unhappy  as  the  greatest  works 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.”  Any  jury  of 
ordinary  intelligence  would  acquit 
her.  This  “appreciation”  of  the 
; master  of  terror  and  exquiiite  sound 
reminds  qs  of  the  illuminative  criti- 
cism that  was  published  in  one  of 
Chambers'  volumes  some  years  ago. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  an  eccentric 
American  poet.  It  may  seem  absurd 
to  say  that  he  belonged  by  birth  to 
the  aristocracy  in  a country  where 
no  aristocracy  is  recognized.  Still, 

It  is  a fact  that  Poe  was  an  aristo- 
crat.” Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  should 
remember  this  when  he  revises  his 
encyclopedia  of  American  gentle- 
men who  have  dropped  into  litera- 
ture. 

JuUj  if, 

MANNER  OF  COMPOSING 

described  by  dindy 

His  First  Favorites  in  Music 
— Three  Periods  in 
His  Car-s-er,  i 


,,  expression  — 

111  ' true  sense  of  the  word, 
as  not  Flemish  or  Dutch. 

artistically  related  to  the  old 


He  was  ammiv  <in.>  i «.*«*. ^ %...w  ~ 
Vrenc-h  cathedral  builders,  both  In  t 
beauty  and  the  rhythm  of  his  music 
line*  and  In  absolute  sincerity  and  co.. 
scientlous  naivete.  He  was  never  music- 
all,  successful  In  the  expression  of  an 
o il  sentiment.  When  lie  would  fam 
sing  of  Satan  and  all  his  works,  his 
voice  was  that  of  Meyerbeer.  His  soul 
was  with  the  angels,  and  when  lie  chose 
the  pagan  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  he 
paraphrased  it  mystically  and  the 
amorous  dialogue  was  between  the 
celestial  bridegroom  and  the  soul. 

On  the  other  hand,  Franck,  by  reason 
of  his  sense  of  order  and  proportion,  by 
reason  of  his  logic  in  diction  and  the 
expression  of  his  thought,  was  indis- 
putably French. 

Franck’s  Musica  Likings. 
Franck's  first  favorites  in  music  were 
among  the  French  composers  who 
nourished  toward  the  end  of  the  ISth 
contury.  He  delighted  in  the  music  of 
Monsigny — especially  his  "Deserter";  of 
Dalayrac,'  from  v^liose  operas  ^he  took 
themes  for  his  first  piano  fantasias;  of 
Gretry,  and  he  could  not  in  the  years 
of  his  maturity  read  certain  pages  of 
Gretry  without  deep  emotion.  The  mu- 
sic of  Mehul  was  dear  to  him.  and 
"Joseph”  filled  him  with  enthusiasm. 
For  at  least  20  years  the  influence  of 
Mehul  was  anparent  in  his  own  com- 
positions. Themes  in  the  piano  trios 
find  in  "Ruth”  might  well  he  signed  by 
Mehul,  although  here  and  there,  faint- 
ly expressed,  is  the  unmistakable  in- 
dividuality of  Franck. 

His  love  for  certain  masterpieces  by 
Gluck.  Bach,  Beethoven  absorbed  him, 
so  that  in  reading  them  he  would  for- 
get time  and  the  pressing  duty.  His 
pupil,  Duparc,  remembers  him  giving 
pia.no  lessons  at  the  College  de  Van- 
girard,  but,  instead  of  hearing  scales 
and  exercises,  Franck  would  play  with 
infinite  gusto  and  with  instructive  com- 
ments an  act  of  “Iphigenia  in  Tauris.” 
pieces  by  Bach,  or  pages  of  “Eu- 
ryanthe,”  and  soon  to  his  consterna- 
tion the  hour  was  at  an  end.  Franck 
also  admired  greatly  Schumann,  the  In- 
timate melodist,  and  the  songs  of 
Schubert  were  for  him  an  abiding  joy, 
“He  had  even  an  inexplicable  affection 
for  certain  works  of  Cherubini,  and 
also  for  the  preludes  and  the  ‘songs'  of 
Ch.  Valentix  Alkan.  whom  he  ijponsid- 
ered  to  be  a ‘poet  of  the  piano.’” 

Here  speak  the  prejudices  of  Mr, 
dindy.  There  was  also  a time  when 
I Franck  was  passionately  Interested  in 
Wagner  s works,  although  he  could  not 
be  reckoned  among  the  Wagnerites  of 
his  period.  As  Coquard  says  of  him: 
KETMhr°Ve-Stly  e„n->oyed  all  that  was 
with  wnl fU1  ■ con  teroporaneous  art.  and 
with  what  simplicity  did  he  do  justice 
T°^e  successful  colleagues!  The 
2'YlnS  bad  no  more  kindly  and  fair- 

I Connnd  'Y,hether  they  were  named 

Gounod,  Saint-Saens,  or  Delibes.” 

Are  there  proofs  of  his  musical  nre- 
ferences  and  affections  in  his  own 

There  ' EY1  of  any  us,e  to  Point  them  oui." 
There  aie  some  melodic  phrases  that 
remind  one  of  Bach;  the  initial  theme 
or  the  symphony  recalls  the  que"t™n 

tAeUerneS  leln?  P,ut  by  Beethoven 'a" 
the  end  ot  one  his  quartets-  th<»  in 
fiuence  of  Meyerbeer  seen  fil  some  f 
the  infenor  pages  “The  Beatitudes  ” 
and  that  of  Wagner  in  tho  symphonic 
P°aenl'rTLes  Eo'idos”  and  in  "£?e 
I lu2Te'  ,Choral  and  Fugue”  for  the  pia^o 

"thatYt  "0t  thmk' ” says  Mr.  d’Indy 
that  it  is  necessary  to  attach  much 
I importanoe  to  melodic  or  oth-u  resem . 

• TIle  sreat  contrapuntists  and 

tthhee  :fess  ao"rd  1 

rnaTy  Um^tFe^LTT'TAe me"  ” Y-E 

Ef'SFEncak  ewaaasdesd 

could  afford  these  few  deliberate  or Un- 
conscious reminiscences. 

I A Composer  at  Work. 

How  did  Franck  work? 

The  Jesuit  Balthasar  Graclan  preached 
a short  sermon  in  his  "Art  of  Worldly 

I °"  the  text:  "KeeP  t0 

self  the  final  touches  of  your  art.”  The 

, teacher  must  always  remain  the  superior 
master.  He  must  teach  an  art  artfully,  i 
The  srurce  of  knowledge  need  not  be  I 
i Is  out’  no  more  than  that  of  giving. 

Ay  this  means,  a man  preserves  the  re  - 
spect  and  dependence  of  others  " re' 
do  not  know  whether  Franck  or 
dindy  were  familiar  with  the  little 

hauYreSbuetCten  T°  highly  by  Schopen  - 
nauer,  but  it  was  not  in  Franck’s 

! ?atiue  to,  conceal  anything  perta?nin® 
j to  the  art  he  dearly  loved  in  his  com 
versations  with  ins  pupils.  At  the 
same  time  not  even  a favorite  pupil  can 
teil  how  a man  like  Franck  ach  evtd 
certain  things.  He  can  describe  only  his 
external  methods.  J s 

-cA2wrdins'  to  Mr-  d Indy.  and  he  here 
speaks  as  a composer  who  has  fuilv 
mastered  all  matters  of  technic,  there 
three  periods,  absolutely  distinct 
in  the  composition  of  a .work:  concept 

tion,  disposition  or  arrangement,  ex- 
ecution. 

The  conception  may  be  subdivided 
into  two  different  operations:  synthetic 
and  analytic  conception.  Suppose  a man 
girds  up  his  loins  to  compose  a sym- 
phony. First,  he  establishes  the  great 
lines,  the  general  plan  of  the  work;  then 
lie  fixes  the  constituent  elements,  the 
themes,  tile  musical  ideas  which  are  to 
be  the  essential  features  of  the  plan. 
These  two  labors  are,  as  a rule,  suc- 
cessive, but  they  are  connected  and 
may  be  modified;  for  the  nature  of  the 
"idea,”  which  is  purely  a personal  ele- 
ment, may  lead  the  composer  to  change 
| the  preconceived  disposition  of  his  plan, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of 
the  plan  may  bring  in  certain  types  of 
musical  ideas  that  will  exclude  others. 
"Whether  the  conception  be  synthetic 
i or  analytic,  it  is  always  independent  of 
the  hour,  the  surroundings;  I may  say  it 
almost  independent  of  the  composer’s 
will.”  He  is  not  able  to  continue  his 
work  until  the  materials  are  presented 
Jo  him  in  a wholly  satisfactory  form. 

1 his  mysterious  period  is  often  very 
long,  especially  with  the  great  com’- 


'The  Herald  last  Sunday  considered 
Cesar  Franck,  the  man,  as  portrayed 
by  Mr.  Vincent  d'Indy.  Let  us  today 
consider  Mr.  dTndy's  study  of  the  influ- 
ences that  shaped  Franck  in  his  creative 
work,  and  Mr.  dTndy's  description  of 
his  manner  of  composing.  His  volume 
“Cesar  Franck"  is  published  by  Felix 
Alcan,  Paris. 

It  has  been  said’that  Franck  was  a 
Fleming  by  birth,  and.  therefore,  a mys- 
tic. He  was  a Walloon,  and  the  Wal- 
loons are  active  and  passionate  rather 
than  mystical.  His  ancestors  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  were  painters,  and, 
as  was  said  last  Sunday,  he  thus  inherit- 
ed a taste  for  drawing.  Mr.  d’Indy 
hints  that  Franck's  mastery  of  combina- 
tion, shown  even  when  he  was  a young 
pupil  in  the  Paris  Conservatory,  “an  es- 

spntinl  email  tv  in  tlio  n n m nminrlino-  n f 


POOR  POE! 

Poor  Poe!  His  life  is  to  be  taken 
again,  and  this  time  by  the  daughter 
of  a second  cousin.  She  has  "pur- 
sued a literary  career  since  she  was 


I-’  f i F 1 1 in  1 1 it  jl  cli  io  GUfioci  v ritui  j , till 

sential  quality  in  the  compounding  of 
that  bizarre  and  useless  form  of  scribble 
known  as  'The  School  of  Fugue.’  " was 
also  an  inheritance  from  old  Walloon 
contrapuntists. 

Franck's  father  had  something  to  do 
with  a bank,  but  he  knew  persons  in  the 
artistic  world.  We  are  told  that  he  was 
a stern,  authoritative  man;  that  he  or- 
•dered  his  two  sons  to  be  musicians;  that 
he  wished  Cesar  to  be  a virtuoso  pian- 
ist. Nothing  is  said  about  Cesar's 
mother.  We  learn  nothing  from  Mr. 
d’Indy  about  her  character  or  her  tastes. 
It  is  a pity,  for  a great  man  has  much 
of  iris  mother  in  him.  The  other  son,  Jo- 
seph. wrote  correct  and  undistinguished 
music,  drank  too  much,  and  often  lived 
and  drank  on  Cesar's  money.  Mr.  d’Indy 
does  not  give  this  information.  He  is 
not  inclined  to  be  anecdotioal. 

Nor  are  we  told  anything  at  all  about 
the  home  life  of  the  young  Cesar.  He 
studied.  He  travelled  as  a child  pianist 
when  lie  was  10  or  11  years  old.  He  left 
the  Conservatory  in  his  20th  year,  anil 
he  worked  with  the  utmost  industry  and 
energy  until  he  died  in  1990,  when  he  was 
almost  68. 

Genesis  of  Franck’s  Work. 

But  Mr.  d’Indy  studies  carefully  what 
may  be  called  the  genesis  of  Franck’s 
work,  and  he  knows  that  any  one  who 
wishes  to  judge  sympathetically  and 
honestly  the  work  of  a genius  should 
go  back  to  the  first  causes  and  try  to 
discover  the  trunk  and  roots  of  the 
richly  flowering  branch. 

Franck,  according  to  him.  was  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  men  of  the  re- 
naissance. Tlie  art  of  the  renaissance, 
seeking  nutrition  in  the  sap  of  pagan 
art  which  had  already  dried,  in  spite  of 
glorious  efforts  could  produce  only  ster- 
ile forms  without  true  aesthetic  signifi- 
cance. Franck  did  not  regard  form  as 
an  end.  He  looked  on  “this  manifesta- 
tion of  the  work  which  one  calls  form” 
only  as  a corporeal  part,  the  clothing 
of  the  ideal,  which  he  named  "the  soul 
of  music”;  and  in  all  his  works  the 
form  changes  constantly,  according  to 
-the  nature  of  the  idea.  Franck,  by  rea- 
son of  his  clearness,  light,  vitality,  was 
nearer  to  the  Italian  painters  of  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries.  His.  art  was  one  of 
clear  truth  and  serene  light,  a light 
without  any  violent  color,  for  he  was 


posers— see  'the  sketch  books  of  Beet- 
hoven; "for  their  artlstie  conscience 
forces  them  to  extreme  severity  In  the 
j choice  of  expression:  but  mediocre  com- 
posers. or  those  intoxicated  with  their 
?iWn  suPP°sed  merit,  are  satisfied  with 
"‘'St  material  that  comes  to  them, 
although  its  bad  quality  can  make  only 
!a  fragile,  perishable  monument.” 

I During  the  second  period,  that  of  dis- 
| position,  the  composer,  using  the  deter - 
n?.  material,  fixes  definitely  the  plan 
I ?J-  me  work,  both  as  a whole  and  in  all 
its  details.  Even  in  this  period  he  must 
invent,  and  there  is  often  much  hesita- 
tion and  harassing  doubt.  “It  is  the 
moment  when  one  undoes  in  the  morn- 
mg  that  which  lie  laboriously  did  the 
night  before;  it  is  also  the  moment  of 
full  enjoyment  in  the  knowledge  of  close 
communion  with  beauty." 

At  last,  when  the  heart  and  the  im- 
agination of  the  composer  have  con- 
ceived, when  he  has  planned  everything 
through  the  force  of  his  intelligence, 
then  comes  the  final  period,  that  of  exe- 
cution, and  this  is  only  an  amusement 
for  the  musician  who  is  a master  of  his 
trade.  There  Is  the  labor  of  writing;  of 
scoring,  if  the  work  is  to  be  orches- 
trated; there  is  the  "plastic  presenta- 
tion on  paper”  of  the  completed  musical 
work. 

One  composer  will  wait  patiently  for 
the  dawn  of  an  idea;  another  will  try  to 
hasten  its  coming,  and  he  will  stimu- 
late his  fancy.  One.  like  Beethoven,  will 
write  at  fever  heat  a mass  of  differ- 
ent sketches  for  one  musical  idea;  an- 
other, like  Bach,  will  not  put  his 
theme  into  writing  until  it  is  shaped 
definitely  and  irrevocably  in  his  mind. 

this  is  Mr.  dTndy's  explanation  of 
the  process  of  composition  when  the 
composer  is  a man  of  true  creative 
force. 

Cesar  Franck’s  Method. 

Franck,  like  Gluck  and  many  others, 
needed  stimulation.  It  is  told  of  Ring- 
lake  that  when  he  was  at  work  on  his 
"Invasion  of  the  Crimea,”  he  would 
write  in  the  morning  a certain  num- 
ber of  pages,  but  he  would  leave 
bldnk  spaces  for  the  fitting  adjectives. 
Then  he  would  ride  horseback  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  on  his  return  write 
down  the  missing  words.  Franck 
round  inspiration  in  music  itself.. 

How  often  have  we  seen  him,"  says 
M!;.  d Inudy’J  ‘‘P°unding  on  the  piano 
with  a hard  and  constant  fortissimo 
the  prelude  to  ‘The  Master  Singers  ’ or 
a piece  by  Beethoven,  Bach,  or  Schu- 
maiin.  At  last  the  deafening  din 
would  sink  to  a murmur,  and  then 
there  would  not  be  a sound — the  mas- 
ter  had  found  his  idea.”  Throughout 
thus  coveted  inspiration. 
One  day  when  he  was  at  work  on  one 
ot  his  last  pieces,  a pupil  found  him 
ruthlessly  massacring  a piano  piece 
PUPA  was  astonished  at  the  choice 
°r  the  music,  but  Franck  answered- 
Oh,  that  is  only  to  excite  me.  When 
1 wish  to  find  a really  good  idea  I 
P}ay  ,°Yer  "rhe  Beatitudes,'  for  that 
still  helps  me  best!" 

He  was  fortunate  in  this:  he  could 
conduct  at  the  same  time  two  musical 
operations  without  in.iurv  to  either-  he 
couId/3*ume  immediately  an  abandoned 
task  without  taking  time  to  put  him- 
self  again  in  the  vein.  He  gave  his  les- 
sons  with  the  conscientiousness  that 
characterized  him  in  all  walks  of  life, 
but  lie  would  often  walk  suddenly  to  a 
corner  of  the  room  and  jot  down  some 
measures  which  he  did  not  wish  to 
forget,  and  then  return  to  the  demon- 
stration or  the  examination.  Important 
works  were  written  in  this  manner, 
from  notes  taken  here  and  there,  and 
the  connection  was  logical  and  without 
a break.  He  was  especially  busied  bv 
the  task  of  disposition,  for,  although  in  ’a 
way  he  was  classical  and  even"  tradi- 
tional, he  thirsted  all  his  life  for  new 
forms  in  the  constituent  elements  and 
m the  structure  of  a work.  As  soon  as 
Beetbo\*_*n  after  innumerable  experi- 
ments settled  on  his  theme  he  apparently 
established  at  the  same  time  its  devel- 
opment and  he  sometimes  forgot  to  note 
Us  course  in  his  sketch  book.  Franck 
filled  and  erased  many  pages  before  he 
determined  definitely  the  disposition  of 
a composition.  He  w-as  a stern  critic 
of  himself,  and  when  he  was  in  doubt 
concerning  a relative  key  or  the  pre- 
cise course  of  a development  he  liked  to 
consult  his  pupils,  to  share  with  them 
his  anxiety,  to  ask  their  advice.  The 
three  versions  of  the  "mother  idea”  of 
the  string  quartet  (published  on  pages 
167-9)  show  Franck's  labor  in  search  of 
perfection.  He  was  at  times  active  in 
composition,  for  during  the  two  months 
oi  his  vacation  in  1S89  he  wrote  this 
string  quartet  and  sketched  the  two  last 
acts  of  his  second  opera  "Ghisele.”  Yet 
l-.c  searched  a long  time  for  the  prayer- 
like  phrase  of  the  larghetto.  and  Mr. 
d’Indy  remembers  how  one  day.  when  he 
went  to  visit  his  master,  the  latter  ex- 
claimed even  before  shaking  hands:  "I 
have  found  it!  It's  a beautiful  phrase. 
You  will  see,”  and  they  went  at  once 
to  the  piano. 

Three  Periods. 

Mr.  d’Indy  is  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  great  creators 
whose  life  is  sufficiently  long  present 
in  their  work  three  modes  of  expression. 
This,  he  believes,  is  a law  of  nature. 

To  argue  this  point  would  now  be  irrel- 
jevant.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Beet- 
ihoven  and  Verdi  showed  a continuous 
j and  logical  advance  from  youth  to  then- 
last  year.  Whether  three  successive  and  I 
absolutely  different  modes  of  expression 
characterize  tlieir  work  is  another  cues-  ! 
tion. 

Franck’s  first  period,  according  to  ! 
Mr.  d'Indy,  extended  from  1841  to  about  I 
1858;  the  period  of  the  four  piano  trios  I 
ail  the  fugitive  piano  pieces,  many  I 
songs,  and,  as  the  chief  mark  of  the  i 
period,  his  first  oratorio,  “Ruth  ” 

The  second  period  extends  from  1858 
to  1872.  the  period  of  strictly  religious  ! 
works,  masses,  motets,  organ  pieces  ' 
with  the  oratorio.  "The  Redemption  ” I 
as  the  climax. 

The  third  period  includes  all  the  or-N 
chestral  music  from  1S75,  the  admirable 
string  quartet  and  piano  quintet  the  i 
two  operas,  the  organ  chorals,  and  -is  i 

a-rCl°n«1'etf-iex,pre^sion-  Ule  sublime  epic. 
"The  Beatitudes.  1 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Franck's 
style  are:  (1)  the  nobility  and  the  worth  i 
ot  the  melodic  phrase;  (2)  the  originality  - 
(o£  the  harmonic  aggregation;  (3;  thi 


THE  INFLUENCES  THAT  SHAPED 

FRANCK  IN  HIS  CREATIVE  WORK 


solid  eurythm  of  the  musical  archi- 
tecture. , . . 

An  examination  of  these  claims  of 
Franck’s  use  of  the  cyclic  style,  the 
fugue.  and  the  variation  in  an  evolution 
of  the  sonata  form,  and  of  his  peculiar- 
ly serene  and  lofty  expression  must  be 
reserved  for  next  Sunday’s  article.  But 
it  may  here  be  said  that  as  Tschaikow- 
sky’s  music,  by  reason  of  Its  savage  in- 
tensity. barbaric  love  of  color  and  mo- 
notonous rhythm,  or  simple  declaration 
of  personal  emotion  with,  at  times,  a 
childlike  blurt,  does  not  appeal  to  the 
fastidious  and  the  ingeniously  super- 
refined,  so  the  noble  qualities  ot  Franck  s 
music  are  not  quickly  recognized  by  all. 
Mr.  d’Indy.  speaking  of  Franck  s love  of 
order,  style  and  meditative  weight,  says. 
"Perhaps  It  Is  for  this  reason— I like  to 
think  that  their  attitude  is  ?ot,, 
had  faith  or  ignorance  of  art— that  tne 
Germans  do  not  yet  understand  his  mu- 
sic. the  luminous  logic  of  which  is  not 
to  be  assimilated  easily  by  minds  how- 
ever profound  they  may  be,  which  will 
always  lack  the  sentiment  of  true  Pro- 
portions and  of  good  style.  He  cites  the 
Wallialla  near  Regensburg,  the  pictures 
of  Boecklin  and  the  too  long  tone  poems 
of  Richard  Strauss  as  flagrant  proofs  of 
I this  lack.  , ......  ... 

Hazlitt  sometimes  thought  that  the 
i most  acute  and  original-minded  men 
make  bad  critics,  for  they  see  every- 
I thing  too  much  through  a particular 
medium.  "What  does  not  fall  in  wltli 
their  own  bias  and  mode  of  composition 
strikes  them  as  commonplace  and  tact  - 
tious  What  does  not  come  into  the  di- 
rect line  of  their  vision,  they  regard 
Idlv.  with  vacant  'lack-lustre  eye.  Men 
wlio  have  fewer  native  resources,  and 
are  obliged  to  apply  oftener  to  the  gen- 
eral stock,  acquire  by  habit  a greater 
aptitude  In  appreciating  what  they  owe 
to  others.  Their  taste  is  not  made  a 
sacrifice  to  their  egotism  and  vanity, 
i and  they  enrich  the  soil  of  their  minds 
with  continual  accessions  of  borrowed 
strength  and  beauty.”  A man  like  Haz- 
litt’s friend  Joseph  Fawcett  has  the  true 
I critical  spirit:  "That  is  the  most  dellc- 

! lous  feeling  of  all.”  he  would  exclaim, 

I "to  like  what  is  excellent,  no  ma.ter 
whose  it  Is.”  

MUSIC  MOTES. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Iridi  Motto,  Ladtslawa  Hotkowska. 
Oliva  Petrella  and  also  an  Italian  cari- 
cature of  Mr.  Caruso  at  San  Francisco. 
Iridi  Motto,  a soprano  of  Turin,  and  a 
pupil  of  Giulo  Tanara.  made  her  first 
operatic  appearance  about  a year  ago  at 
her  birthplace,  as  Santuzza.  Nanon  is 
one  of  her  best  parts.  Ladislawa  .Hot- 
kowska. here  portrayed  as  Amneris.  is 
a Warsaw  singer,  who  has  sung  recently 
with  success  at  Cremona  and  at  Trieste 
in  Tommastno's  "Medea.  Oliva  let- 
rella  a young  Italian  singer,  was  in  San 
Francisco  in  1905.  She  is  here  portrayed 

aSMr01  Ernest  Tirfehs.  the  general  repre- 
sentative of  Messrs.  Steinway  & Sons 
will  have  charge  of  the  concert  tour  of 
Mr.  Josef  Uhevlnne.  the  distinguished 
Russian  pianist.  Mr.  t rehs  has  had 
much  experience  in  the  handling  of  large 
musical  undertakings.  He  was  an  active 
manager  of  the  New  York  Arion  So- 
oietv’s  European  tour  in  1S92,  and  in  1S94 
he  was  in  full  charge  of  the  great  Saen- 
gerfest  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  Mr. 
Lhevinne  will  play  Rubinstein  s col}™;r*0  » 
In  E Hat  with  most  of  the  leading  Amer- 
ican orchestras  next  season.  The  con-  j 
oerto  is  seldom  played  in  this  cmintrw 
It  was  heard  in  New  York  about  if 
vears  'ago.  and  It  has  been  played  once 
in  Boston.  Mr.  Uhevlnne  chose  it  for  his 
first  appearance  in  New  1 ork  las«.  spring 
'inf!  made  a sensation. 

The  Rembrandt  festival  at  Amster- 
dam this  month  inspired  these  pieces: 
\ svmphonic  poem.  ' fcaul  and  David 
(after  Rembrandt's  picture),  by 
i Wagenaar  of  Utrecht;  a cantata,  with 
text  bv  Van  Moerkerke,  music  by  Die- 
penbrock  and  an  orchestral  prologue 
I by  Bernard  Zweers. 

I A symphonic  prologue  to  Spitteler  s 
"Hympischer  Fruehllng,"  by  the  tewiss 
composer.  Walter  Courvolsier.  has  been 
performed  at  Mannheim.  , 

1 Mr.  Rudolf  Krasselt.  once  first  cel- 
list of  the  Roston  Symphony  orchestra, 
has  been  engaged  as  conductor  at  the 
Danzig  opera  house. 

“Automobilhymnos.  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  by  Carlo  Galione,  a pupil  of 
Rhetnberger.  has  been  performed  at 
Milan. 

Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hall  of  Boston  gave 
n concert  in  Paris  June  1.  when  she 
played  several  saxophone  pieces  writ- 
ten for  her,  which  have  been  performed 
here  at  the  concerts  of  the  Orchestral 
Club.  Mr.  Renard,  the  baritone,  assist- 
ed. and  Mr.  Dongy  led  the  orchestra. 
The  Guide  Musical  and  the  Courrler 
Musical  spoke  highly  of  her  per- 
formance. 
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IX  THE  KECK. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Fred  Smith's  desire 
to  be  the  executioner  in  Denmark  is  a 
good  one.  The  Danes  are  in  need  of  a 
“reliable,  sturdy  executioner,”  and  offer 
S3G4  and  expenses  for  each  performance. 
Mr.  Smith,  it  seems,  is  weary  of  serving 
beer  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  he  has  en- 
deavored for  seven  years  to  secure  a 
positiou  as  public  executioner  some- 
where. The  excitement,  he  thinks, 
would  be  good  for  iris  health,  and  he  has 
long  been  accustomed  to  chopping  wood. 


Is  tlywe  a history  of  executioners  worthy 
of  their  deeds?  How  many  know  that 
the  familiar  apparatus,  the  derrick,  was 
named  after  a Londou  headsman?  Do 
not  some  believe  that  .John  Ketch  was  a 
legendary  character?  There  are  passion- 
ate collectors  who  treasure  bits  of  rope 
that  have  served,  and  other  memorabi- 
lia of  executions.  Has  any  one  a com- 
plete library  of  all  books  pertaining  to 
punishments  and  executions?  There  arc 
headsmen  in  admirable  literature,  as  in 
Merimee’s  comedy  attributed  to  . the 
Spanish  Clara.  And  what  a wealth  of 
pictures ! We  see  even  now  with  a shud- 
der Cruiksliank's  “Burning  of  Lnder- 
bill”  and  “Mauger  Sharpening  His  Ax.” 

k VERBAL  SEDITION. 

As  is  known  to  close  students  of  the 
surprising  German  Emperor,  there  has 
been  for  some  years  at  his  instiga- 
tion a warfare  against  all  words  in 
common  use  that  were  taken  from  the 
French,  Italian  or  in  fact  any  modern 
language.  A society  for  the  rigorous 
preservation  of  German*  was  formed 
some  years  ago  and  it  has  published 
little  dictionaries  and  pamphlets.  Thus 
the  words  “bureau,”  “billet”  are  for- 
bidden in  railway  stations  and  in  thea- 
tres. Of  course  the  rules  are  applied  to 
Alsace-Lorraine.  A professional  spirit- 
ualist named  Epstein — a good  German 
name — was  giving  exhibitions  not  long 
ago  in  these  provinces.  He  did  not  have 
his  little  dictionary  with  him  and  he 
could  not  think  of  any  German  word 
for  “seance,”  so  he  used  on  his  posters* 
the  French  term  that  has  been  heard  in 
Germany  for  years.  He  was  at  once 
hauled  before  the  commissary  of  police 
and  solemnly  warned.  The  police  were 
instructed  to  correct  the  posters.  This 
they  did  by  posting  “soiree”  over 
“seance.”  Yet  there  are  admirers  of 
everything  made  and  done  in  Germany 
who  insist  that  Germans  have  a sense 
of  humor. 

MR.  SAGE'S  WILL. 

The  relatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Sage 
should  read  Ilazlitt’s  essay  on  will- 
making. The  thousand  and  one  phil- 
anthropists who  are  eager  for  other 
men  to  give  in  charity  might  also 
read  it  with  profit.  It  opens  in  a 
manner  that  expresses  their  feelings 
better  than  they  could  do  it:  “Few 

things  show  the  human  character  in 
a more  ridiculous  light  than  the  cir- 
cumstance of  will-making.  It  is  the 
latest  opportunity  we  have  of  exer- 
cising the  natural  perversity  of  the 
disposition,  and  we  take  care  to  make 
a good  use  of  it.  We  husband  It  with 
jealousy,  put  it  off  as  long  as  we  can, 
and  then  use  every  precaution  that 
the  world  shall  be  no  gainer  by  our 
deaths."  But  a kindly  disposed  man 
might  say:  “Mr.  Sage  acted  gallantly 
and  wisely.  lie  paid  his  wife  the  last 
compliment  in  his  power.  Knowing 
her  sound  sense  and  charitable  na- 
ture, he  wished  her  to  distribute  much 
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of  his  wealth.  She  had  not  had,  while 
he  was  alive,  the  opportunity  of  grati- 
fying her  benevolent  desires.  Now 
she  can  spend  his  money  as  she 
pleases,  and  hers  will  be  the  glory.” 
“The  art  of,  will-making,”  says  Haz-  \ 
litt,  "chiefly  consists  in  baffling  the 
.importunity  of  expectation.”  Mr. 
Sage  was,  then,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
a great  artist. 

NEARSIGHTED. 

The  appearance  of  many  school  chil- 
dren with  spectacles  leads  some  to  pity 
and  »ome  to  the  opinion  that,  the  race  is 
degenerating.  No  doubt  the  children  of 
former  generations  suffered  from  head- 
aches and  nervous  strain  because  their 
eyes  were  neglected,  though  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  believe  that  all  victims  of  nerv- 
ous dyspepsia,  as  Carlyle,  Darwin, 
Spencer,  would  have  been  cheerful  and 
robust  if  they  bad  worn  glasses  suitably 
curved.  It  is  also  true  that  many  chil- 
dren in  the  sixties  were  looked  on  by 
School  teachers  as  little  liars  when  they 
said  they  could  not  see  diagrams  on  the 
board,  and  parents  were  ignorant  or 
careless.  The  belief  that  an  acquired 
parental  shortsightedness  can  be  trans- 
mitted is  now  exploded,  as  is  the  theory 
that  a shortsighted  eye  is  weak  or  de- 
generate. The  modern  theory  has  been 
stated  as  follows:  The  prevalence  of 
shortsightedness  is  an  instance  of  adap- 
tation to  environmental  needs.  Civiliza- 
tion involves  reading  and  writing  the 
use  of  the  eye  at  short  distances,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  eje 
which  we  have  inherited  from  our  an- 
cestors is  one  which  is  used  without 
effort  at  long  range,  merely  containing 
within  it  an  apparatus  enabling  it.  at 
the  cost  of  nervous  and  muscular  effort, 
to  be  used  at  short  range.”  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to, have  an  eye  which  at 
rest  would  be  focussed  on  near  objects, 
but  could  be  accommodated  to  se?  things 
afar  off.  This  may  come  in  time. 

NEXT  SEASON. 

Again  there  is  a threatened  change 
in  men’s  evening  deess.  Our^  old 
friend,  the  “high  clbss  tailor”  in 
London,  is  even  now  at  work  on 
models.  The  coat  will  be  blue,  with 
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a velvet  collar  and  silk  facings. 
Trousers  or  knee  breeches  will  be 
optional,  according  to  the  substan- 
tiality of  the  leg.  Men  whose  legs 
are  immaterial,  as  Hood  said  of 
Lamb's,  will  wear  trousers,  yet  men 
are  very  vain,  and  they  are  self-de- 
eeivers  even  as  to  their  legs.  The 
leg  covering  will  be  of  black  cloth. 
Trousers  will  have  two  rows  of  braid 
on  the  side  seam.  This  fashion  may 
change  the  next  season,  and  then 
where  shall  we  be?  There  Is  talk  of 
gilt  buttons.  This  reproach  has 
been  made  against  the  conventional 
evening  dress — that  a “gentleman  ’ 
Is  not  easily  distinguished  from  a 
waiter.  The  proposed  dress  will 
make  him  look  like  a footman.  And 
why  should  not  a “gentleman”  look 
like  a waiter?  We  are  all  waiters; 
we  all  serve  some  one.  and  the  pro- 
fessional is  often  more  courteous, 
tactful  and  honest  in  the  act,  nor  is 
he  the  only  one  who  expects  a fee. 
Will  the  knobbed  and  tasselled  cane 
be  carried  next  season?  Canes  have 
their  pedigree,  and  a well  authenti- 
cated one,  though  it  be  of  common 
malacca  with  plain  silver  top,  may 
easily  bring  £100.  Ever  since  we 
read  “The  Rape  of  the  Lock”  in 
boyhood  we  could  n6t  thijik  of  a 
prodigious  swell  without  his  ' “clouded 
cane.” 
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SPEAK  GENTLY. 

When  we  were  in*  school  we  used 
a singing  book  which  contained  songs 
that  are  no  longer  in  common  use: 
•‘Wild  roved  the  Indian  girl,  s 
clan's  Serenade,”  "Lulu  is  our  dar- 
ling pride,”  and  other  masterpieces  of 
sentiment.  A song  that  we  all  used 
to  roar  with  peculiar  fervor  was 
-Speak  gently!  It  Is  better  far."  Few 
carried  this  precept  with  them  Into 
life's  struggles.  Yet  Miss  Dottie 
Gore's  voice— she  was  a telephone  gir 
in  Westchester— won  the  heart  of  the 
son  of  a prosperous  real  estate  agent 
and  politician.  He  could  not  resist 
the  appeal  of  her  soft  "Hello, 
went  to  his  heart  and  ear.  feo  they 
eloped.  He  thoughtfully  telegraphed 
his  fht’ner,  who  leaped  into  the  air, 
-angrily  tore  the  telegram  to  bits,” 
and” swore  that  he  would  not  give  son 
Edward  a house  and  lot.  But  wai 
till  Dottie  uses  her  voice  on  the  fathei. 
See  on  the  other  hand  the  effect  of  a 
harsh  telephone  message.  Miss  Rosie 
Koch  in  New  York  called  Mr.  Kauf- 
man a fool  over  the  telephone,  and  he 
ungallantly  says  she  prefixed  "fool 
with  the  word  which  is  used  With 
thrilling  effect  in  “the  glorious  old 
English  comedies.”  to  quote  from 
Boston  Museum  playbills.  They  me 
afterward.  He  said  to  the  magistrate 
that  Rosie  bashed  him  with  her  para- 
sol and  satchel  and  he  exhibited  a 
crumpled  collar  In  evidence.  Rosie 


and  bluo  and  she  put  them  in  as  her 
exhibit.  Here  was  no  thought  of 
elopement,  and  all  because  the  rhoral 
of  the  old  song  was  not  a rule  in  dally 
conduct. 


HISTORICAL  NOVELS. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  obliged 
to  make  a speech  at  the  presentation 
of  prizes  in  an  English  girls’  school. 
He  urged  the  importance  of  reading 
Judiciously  chosen  novels  as  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  acquire  historical" 
knowledge.  It  was  perhaps  natural 
that  he  should  say  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks:  “Look  at  me!’’  He  told  the 
girls  that  he  triumphed  in  a scholar- 
ship examination  by  one  mark  be- 
cause he  remembered  “The  Three 
Musketeers.”  He  was  thus,  enabled 
to  answer  the  question:  “Who  was 
the  mother  of  Louis  XIV.?”  Many  of 
us  have  read  the  delightful  romance, 
but  who  was  Louis’  mother?  No 
dcj^bt  much  historical  information  can 
be  learned  from  novels  by  Scott  and 
Dumas,  even  if  one  does  not  go  so  far 
as  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  who 
spoke  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  as 
the  only  English  historians.  He  might 
better  have  said  that  Fielding,  Jane 
Austen,  Thackeray  and  Trollope  were 
the  true  English  sociologists.  When 
Thackeray  was  at  work  on  “The  Vir- 
ginians” he  spent  hours  trying  to  find 
out  whether  Gen.  Wolfe  wore  wliite 
or  blue  trousers.  The  reader  of  his- 
tory should  visualize  it,  but  does  ac- 
curacy in  the  matter  of  Wolfe’s 
trousers  make  amends  for  the  .por- 
trait of  Washington  in  the  samt 
novel?  Pitt  declared  that  his  knowl- 
edge of  English  history  was  derived 
from  Shakespeare,  but  is  not  the  dra- 
matist’s Richard  III.  largely  fantas- 
tical, a stage  bugaboo?  Then  there 
are  so  many  worthless  "historical” 
novels.  Where  there  is  one  “Cloister 
and  the  Hearth”  there  are  a hundred 
of  the  Muehlbach  order.  But  there 
. have  been  very  few  Charles  Reades, 
and  the  eat  novelist,  now  neglected, 
will  have  again  his  glorious  day. 

SAVED! 

It  is  a close  race  between  the  Lan- 
cet of  London  and  Prof.  Metchnikoff 
of  Paris  in  the  endeavor  to  frighten 
simple  people  who  wish  to  move 
along  the  line  of  the  least  digestive 
resistance.  The  Lancet  warns  sol- 
emnly against  microbic  danger  in  all 
things  eatable,  drinkable,  touchable. 
It  warns  and  does  not  at  the  same 
time  comfort.  The  eminent  Russian 
diligently  at  work  in  Paris  hastens 
with  preservatives  and  remedies. 
Does  he  find  out  that  gray  hair  is 
caused  by  the  “chromophage”  who 
expels  the  coloring  pigment?  Run  a 
flatiron  heated  to  140  deg.  Fahr. 
over  your  hair;  this  will  cause  the 
chromophage  “most  extreme  dis- 
gust.” Prof.  Metchnikoff  shows  us 
that  strawberries  introduce  into  our 
systems  parasites,  ova  and  infectious 
germs.  Therefore  strawberries 
should  be  boiled  before  they  are 
served.  Eggs  are  dangerous,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  new  laid.  The 
entozoa  make  them  palatable.  Drink 
great  quantities  of  sour  milk  daily, 
and  you  can  eat  eggs  fearlessly,  even 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
The  Bulgarians  live  tn  an  extreme 
old  age — that  is,  when  the  Turks  let 
them  alone — because  they  drink 
much  sour  milk.  Sour  milk  con- 
tains thousands  of  benevolent  mi- 
crobes who  war  against  the  malevo- 
lent; they  war  while  you  are  court- 
ing or  in  church  or  addressing  a pal- 
pitating crowd  or  sleeping.  Inci- 
dentally, the  professor  has  given  a 
recipe  to  a firm  in  Paris  that  will 
benevolently  furnish  you  with  these 

kindly  microbes  for  use  in  milk 

for  a consideration. 
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for  she  prefers  art'  fcf  The  temporary 
success  of  the  variety  theatres.”  Sup- 
pose, for  a moment,  that  this  story  be 
true,  would  it  not  have  been  better 
for  her  to  have  accepted  the  offer  for 
at  least  one  season?  Was  it  not  her 
duty  to  accept  it?  At  present  she, is 
unknown,  except  to  her  immediate 
friends.  She  need  not  be  wholly  in- 
artistic in  vaudeville;  in  fact,  she 
might  learn  many  valuable  lessons 
that  would  make  for  her  artistic  fut- 
ure. By  refusing  the  offer  she  jeop- 
ardized the  comfort  of  her  family. 
She  stood  between  art  and  duty.  But 
duty  may  be  art. 

IMPORTANT,  IF  TRUE. 

Lord  Ivor  Charles,  7 years  old,  the 
younger  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, curled  himself  up  in  an 
elevator  in  Sunderland  House,  and 
when  the  elevator  descended  to  the 
basement  he  rolled  out  on  the  floor 
and  shocked  chef,  assistant  cooks 
and  the  scullions.  A full  report  of 
this  important  occurrence,  one  of  in- 
ternational interest,  was  cabled  to  a 
New  York  newspaper.  The  Princess 
Yolanda,  5 years  old,  and  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Italy,  re- 
cently said  to  her  4-year-old  sister: 
“Mafalda,  just  look  at  your  finger 
nails.  They  have  gone  into  mourn- 
ing.” This  sparkling  play  of  fancy 
was  telegraphed  from  Rome  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Thirty  and  forty 
years  ago  there  was  a famous  re- 
ceptacle for  such  stories:  the  Edi- 
tor’s Drawer  of  Harper’s.  But-the 
newspapers  have  changed  the  policy 
of  magazines  and  usurped  some  of 
their  privileges. 
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ART  AN  D DUTY. 

The  passionate  press  agent  of  a 
young  fiddler  in  New  York  tells  a 
pathetic  story:  “Only  last  week  xa 

well  known  vaudeville  manager  of- 
fered to  book  her  forty-two  weeks 
at  a salary  of  $200  a week,  but  she 
declined  his  proposition,  although  she 
is  the  sole  support  of  an  invalid 
father,  mother  and  younger  sisters. 


ON  COLONELS. 

Note  the  dramatic  opening  of  this 
story  cabled  to  the  United  States: 
“A  ragged,  wild-haired  Russian  ar- 
rived at  Lyons  the  other  day.  He 
I had  two  grips,  his  only  baggage.” 
Is  not  this  enough  to  excite  curiosity, 
to  lure  the  reader  on?  But  now  see 
the  great  gulf  fixed  between  Euro- 
pean and  American  life:  “He  elicited 
suspicion  at  his  hotel  by  calling  him- 
self a ‘colonel,’  a rank  which  was 
not  well  supported  by  the  condition 
of  his  collar  and  his  general  shabbi- 
ness.” Does  the  collar  make  the 
“colonel”?  Are  there  no  “colonels” 
under  a temporary  cloud,  but  shabby 
only  in  the  eyes  of  the  superficial  ob- 
server? We  hear  voices  both  indig- 
nant and  pathetic  from  life-saving 
stations  in  cities  and  groceries  North 
and  South.  Kentucky  is  not  the  only 
state  of  gallant  men  who  have  served 
outside  the  army.  Even  under  a 
prohibition  sky  the  proudest  collar 
may  wilt  and  soon  be  ready  for  the 
ash  heap. 

IGNORANT  PREJUDICE. 

It  surely  was  in  execrable  taste  for 
a tailors’  journal  in  London  to  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Bryan’s  frock  coat  as 
“heavy  and  shapeless.”  Mr.  Bryan 
was  a visitor,  an  untitled,  free  and 
roving  ambassador  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  he  should  have  ambassa- 
dorial privileges.  Furthermore,  the 
attack  shows  a painful  ignorance  of 
American  life.  A heavy  and  shape- 
I less  frock  is  the  distinguishing  coat 
1 of  a western  statesman.  Would  an 
English  tailor  have  a man  like  Mr. 
Bryan  necessarily  flippant  in  a bob, 
a sack,  a Seymour?  The  “sombre- 
ness” of  the  frock  was  “quite  hurtful, 
and  even  offensive,  to  the  English 
tailor’s  taste.”  Mr.  Bryan  is  a deep 
thinker,  and  deep  thinkers  are  som- 
bre. It’s  their  business  to  be  som- 
bre.' The  tailors’  journal  hinted  at 
something  of  English  design  and 
manufacture,  something  in  gray,  but 
with  the  coat  a frock.  Does  it  think 
for  a moment  that  Mr.  Bryan  would 
venture  to  show  himself  in  Lincoln 
dressed  in  an  English  suit?  He  is 
jnot  a gaudy  goldbug. 

- — __ 

THE  LUDWIGS. 

So  Duke  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  now 
75  years  old,  wishes  to  contract  a 
third  morganatic  marriage.  His  sec- 
ond wife,  now  living,  is  only  3 5,  but 
she  is  too  old.  The  duke  is  now  in 
love  with  a young  singer  at  the  Mu- 
nich Opera  House,  and,  as  he  is  a 
I proper  man,  like  Werther  in  Thack- 


eray's immortal  ballad,  there  must 
be  a divorce  and  then  a marriage. 
The  Wittelsbach  Ludwigs  have  not 
been  fortunate  with  women.  Ludwig 
the  Strong,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
suspecting  his  wife’s  fidelity,  pitched 
1 the  lady-in-waiting  out  of  a window 
| and  sent  the  wife  to  t he  scaffold. 
Lola  Montez  played  the  mischief 
with  Ludwig  I.,  and  Sophie  Char- 
lotte, who,  as  the  Duchess  d’Aleneon, 
was  burned  in  the  bazaar  fire  at 
Paris,  might  have  made  Ludwig  II. 
reasonably  happy,  if  for  some  reason 
— several  were  widespread  in  Mu- 
nich— he  had  not  broken  the  be- 
trothal. And  now  the  old  duke  is 
hunting  trouble.  Of  course,  if  the 
young  singer  does  not  become  Lud- 
wig’s wife,  she  will  come  to  either 
the  Metropolitan  or  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House.  We  see  Messrs.  Con- 
ried  and  Hammerstein  bidding  for 
her.  But  the  New  York  public  may 
not  be  so  musically  easy  as  the  duke. 

IN  THE  BARN. 

Dr.  Johnson  of  Glen  Ellyn,  111.,  is, 
like  Ulysses,  a much  enduring  man. 
Eight  years  ago  his  dearly  beloved 
spouse  Ida  eloped  with  his  coach- 
man. He  obtained  a divorce  from 
her,  but  she  was  soon  at  home  and 
threatened  to  kill  herself  unless  he 
remarried  her.  He  did  not  wish  to 
be  disobliging,  and  he  did  not  relish 
the  inevitable  mess,  so  there  was  an- 
other ceremony.  The  coachman  re- 
appeared, and  for  six  months  the 
doctor  has  been  sleeping  in  the  barn. 
Once  or  twice  he  said  he  was  tired 
of  the  hay  and  would  like  to  live  in 
his  own  house,  but  the  coachman, 
who  seems  to  be  a particular  person, 
threatened  to  shoot  him.  “I  can 
stand  it  no  longer,”  now  cries  the 
doctor.  It  would  seem  to  the  fair- 
minded  that  if  the  coachman  insists 
on  living  with  the  physician  and  his 
wife  he  should  sleep,  ex  officio,  in 
the  barn.  Many  years  ago  an  Eng- 
lish woman  who  married  a coach- 
man against  the  wishes  of  her  fam- 
ily settled  in  a Maine  town.  She  was 
a handsome  woman  of  considerable 
force;  she  used  vigorous  language 
and  smoked  a clay  pipe— at  least 
such  is  the  tradition  in  the  family. 
She  never  allowed  her  husband  in 
his  own  house,  but  she  made  him 
comfortable  in  the  barn  until  he 
died.  Occasionally,  she  would  take 
dinner  or  supper  with  him— but  in 
the  barn.  The  children  played  with 
him— but  in  the  barn.  Dr.  Johnson 
should  cite  this  case  to  his  wife  and 
her  friend. 


THE  GALAPAGOS. 

The  story  of  the  proposed  sale  of 
the  Galapagos  Islands  to  the  United 
States  is  not  new  in  this  country, 
however  surprising  the  tale  may  be 
in  Ecuador.  When  the  rumor  was 
published  two  or  three  years  ago. 
The  Herald  gave  a description  of  the 
islands,  the  Encantadas,  or  En- 
chanted Isles.  Herman  Melville’s 
account  of  them,  first  published  in 
the  old  Putnam’s  Magazine,  still 
works  a strange  spell  over  the 
reader.  It  was  Melville  that  com- 
l pared  the  islands  to  “five-and-twenty 
heaps  of  cinders  dumped  here  and 
there  in  an  outside  city  lot;  imagine 
some  of  them  magnified  into  moun- 
tains, and  the  vacant  lot  the  sea  ” 
Yet  two  or  three  of  these  cinder 
heaps  have  seen  strange  sights  since 
Cowley  the  buccaneer  named  one  of 
them  with  his  own  name.  But  why 
should  the  United  States  pay  $5,000,- 
000  for  these  volcanic  isles?  For 
the  tortoises,  the  wild  dogs,  the  sul- 
phur, or  possibly  for  the  hidden 
| treasure  which  led  Maj.  Maude  to 
sail  from  Coquimbo  two  years  ago  in 
his  yacht,  the  Chevalier,  with  two 
j guns  and  100  rifles?  Oh,  no.  “The 
islands  are  of  strategic  importance.” 
Mr.  Dooley  should  be  summoned  as  j 
an  expert. 

Lea  L I ‘f  0 L> 

JOHN  L.  TOOLE. 

The  late  John  L.  Toole  visited  this 
country  over  thirty  years  ago,  when 
it  was  n jit  the  fashion  to  wax  enthu- 
siastic'over  everything  English.  His 


engpgemem  was  a disappointment  to 
him?  and  his  English  friends,  for  even 
the;  most  unprejudiced  American 
fouhd  his  humor  hard  and  his  art  in- 
herently vulgar,  and  he  wondered  at 
the'  actor's  popularity  in  London. 
Tocfle  was,  first  of  all,  a character 
actor,  and  the  characters  in  which 
he  won  his  reputation  at  home  were 
chiefly  and  distinctively  London 
types,  unknown,  to  Americans  and 
incomprehensible  to  them,  so  that 
perhaps  they  were  not  qualified  to 
appreciate  his  talent.  For  he  must 
have  had  true  talent  to  have  won 
thej  favor  of  both  skilled  English 
critics  and  the  public.  The  types  he 
delighted  in  were  parochial,  not  uni- 
veifeal,  and  he  was  a broad  carica- 
turist rather  than  a subtle  portrait 
paijhter. 


CHURCH  IN  ELVVOOD. 

! There  is  pleasing  religious  news 
from  the  West.  The  Men’s  League, 
composed  of  300  “business  men  and 
yoqng  men”  of  Elwood,  Ind.,  resolved 
in  Solemn  congress  that  during  Au- 
gust the  members  would  attend  morn- 
ing and  evening  church  services  in 
thjir  shirt  sleeves.  They  will  not 
evjn  carry  a coat  thrown  over  the 
anji,  or  a waistcoat  in  a green  bag. 
They  have  no  east  wind  in  Elwood, 
or  perhaps  they  are  a hardy  race. 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  question  of 
suspenders  or  belts.  Aestheticism 
cries  for  the  belt.  A man  looks  sin- 
gularly undressed  with  moist  sus- 
penders over  a bulging  soggy  shirt. 
Tlte  shirt  for  church  service  should 
ofj course  be  of  the  kind  known  as 
"fatigue,”  and  the  colors  and  patterns 
shbuld  be  chaste;  besides  the  shirts 
wi|h  simple  black  and  white  designs 
wash  and  wear  best.  Pictorial  shirts 
representing  baseball  players  or  bai- 
led girls  do  not  commend  themselves 
I to  Jpersons  of  fine  taste.  Some  years 
agp  a popular  clergyman  out  West 
preached  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  not  at 
calnpmeeting,  but  in  the  pulpit,  and 
thjjs  won  souls  and  showed  all  the 
erfor  of  their  ways.  How  will  it  be 
at?  Elwood?  Will  the  preacher  be 
coatless  or  will  he  be  permitted  to 
wear  a Monna  Vanna  gown? 


AN  EPISODE. 

No  one  should  be  surprised  if  it 
turns  out  that  Lafcadio  Hgdrn  mar- 
ried a negress  in  Cincinnati.  Hearn 
was  unfortunate  in  this:  his  face  was 
singularly  repulsive  by  reason  of  the 
abnormality  of  an  eye— he  saw  only 
w'fth  this,  and  he  was  in  other  re- 
spects physically  unattractive,  so  that 
hejsettled  in  Japan,  it  is  said,  because 
there  for 1 the  first  time  he  was  not 
mide  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  as  other  men.  Furthermore, 
the  negress,  Mrs.  Foley,  was  hand- 
some 30  years  ago,  a woman  of  in- 
disputable fascination,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  her. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that 
she  had  just  landed  from  near  the 
Congo  river.  She  may  have  been 
only  a rich  brunette,  but  even  if  she 
were  of  the  Congo  type,  no  doubt  her 
friends  and  the  passer-by  wondered 
hqw  she  could  endure  the  presence 
oft  Hearn.  Baudelaire’s  tenderness 
arid  loyalty  toward  a negress  is  his- 
torical, but  she  was  wholly  unwor- 
thy. She  was  a drunkard,  unfaithful, 
avaricious,  stupid.  Yet  the  poet  loved 
her,  and  she  was  the  inspiration  of 
some  of  his  most  remarkable  verses. 
Hearn  had  much  more  excuse,  and 
if  he  married  Mrs.  Foley  he  paid  her 
the  greatest  compliment  in  his  power. 


TOO  LATE. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Frohman  rests 
fojjn'  months,  even  when  he  is  osten- 
sibly. at  work  in  London,  for  a Lon- 
doner does  his  business  between  11 
Af  M.  and  3 P.  M.  Not  long  ago 
Mir.  George  R.  Sims  warned  his  fel- 
low-countrymen that  they  were  suf- 
fering commercially  from  their  habit 
of  beginning  the  working  day  too 
late.  He  said  that  Germany  is  at 
business  at  i,  Paris  at  8,  whereas  in 
London  it  is  difficult  to  find  a prin- 
cipal before  10:30.  Professional 
men  in  London  are  much  earlier  in 
their  habits  than  business  men.  Doc- 
torS  and  lawyers  are  generally  ready 
abqut  9.  and  authors  and  journalists 
are.  both  late  and  early  birds.  They 
hold  their, own,  said  Mr.  simc-  is 


the  business  man  who  has  begun  to 
starL  work  too  late  and  leave  it  off 
too  earlv,  and  has  thus  played  into 
the  hands  of  his  early- rising  and 
hard-working  continental  rivals.  It 
may  here  be  said  that  business  hours 
are  earlier  in  Boston  than  in  New 
York,  but  as  more  and  more  dwell  at 
a distance  from  the  city,  the  hours 
of  beginning  may  grow  later.  In 
hot  weather  the  euriier  the  better, 
and  there  should  be  a long  rest  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  It  might  not 
be  practicable  to  follow  the  example 
of  those  in  the  old  Arabian  town 
who  in  the  most  sultry  days  kept 
open  market  only  at  night. 


IRRITATING  MILDNESS. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Jennings  of  Geneseo,  N. 
Y.i  has  been  playing  the  flute  with 
great  diligence  and  some  skill  in  his 
office,  onq  of  many  in  a block  where 
lawyers,  real  estate  agents  and  insur- 
ance agents  do  congregate.  His 
ethereal  tooting  and  tootling  are  un- 
appreciated, for  his  neighbors  have 
obtained  an  injunction  against  him. 
and  in  it  his  musical  enthusiasm  is 
described  as  "a  public  nuisance”  and 
“obnoxious.”  They  do  not  like  to 
hear  “Will  You  Love  Me  When  I’m 
Old?”  ai^d  "Should  Auld  Acquaintance 
Be  Forgot?”  when  they  are  en- 
grossed in '’sordid  speculation  or  in 
problems  of  litigation.  Pan  would 
be  more  welcome  in  Mall  street,  at 
least  he  was  to  New  York’s  banker- 
poet.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  in 
spite'  of  the  associations  with  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  Mr.  Dick  Swlv- 
eller.  the  flute  is  a singularly  irritat- 
ing instrument,  chiefly  by  reason  of 
its  insistent  mildness.  The  cornet-a- 
pistons  has  an  impudence,  a devil- 
may-care  defiancethat  almost  winsre- 
spectj  A trombone  is  pontifical.  The 
flute  is  monotonously  sentimental, 
and  nothing  is  so  distracting  in  busi- 
ness hours  as  sentiment  blown 
through  a waterlogged  instrument 
by  a mild-mannered  person,  with  or 
without  spectacles  and  lavender 
necktie. 


chesi  is  an  extraordinary  woman.  She 
is  now  SO  years  old,  nevertheless  she 
teaches  singing,  busies  herself  in  the 
interests  of  her  pupils,  and  will  even 
cross  the  channel  to  attend  a con- 
cert given  by  one  of  them,  as  she  did 
recentlv.  German  born.  Ior. 
maiden'  name  was  Graumann,  and  her 
hirthDlace  was  Frankfort,  sne  n,a 
true  German  persistence  in  repeating 
disagreeable  statements.  , freely 

A few  days  ago  she  tflk«d  ;Ef®al  | 
with  a reporter  about  American 
nuDjis  their  voices,  their  mental 
equipment,  their  manners  or  lack  «f 
manners  The  quality  of  these  Amer- 
ican voices  is  admirable,  but  their 
musical  education  has  been  shocK 
ingly  neglected”  in  their  childhood 

^"They ' haven’t  the  most .?lfJTeIi Iftle 
conception  of  art  and  those  little 
graces  and  courtesies  which  bespeak 
I careful  training  and  are  so  indis- 
pensable to  an  operatic  career  Their 
parents  spoiled  them  by  giving  them 
an  injudicious  freedom.  TW  " 
from  one  study  to  another  without 
retaining  much  lasting  benefit 
any  Then  when  they  have  spent 
vears  filling  their  brains  with  a showy 
surface  knowledge  of  many  subjects 
they  come  abroad,  only  to  discover 
that  they  know  practically 
languages,  or  art  and  music.  This, 
Mme.  Marches!  says,  is  true  not  onlj 
of  her  pupils,  but  of  nearly  all  the 
young  women  from  the  United  States 
that  she  has  seen.  The  American 
young  woman  hajs  none  of  those  m 
tie  social  niceties  which  are  ingra,I\te 
in  the  European.  She  does  not  rise 
when  an  older  woman  comes  into  the 
room;  she  seldom  even  °«pJs  hPI  ®; 
chair;  she  does  not  know  how  to  enter 
a room  gracefully;  she  cann°t  ma . e 
the  slightest  courtesy;  ,she  yall?a 
foolishly;  in  a word,  she  13 nnn^tuhPin 
awkward  and  she  has  not  been 
trained. 


A NEW  BOSWELL. 

“I  am  confident  that  there  is  more 
good  than  bad  in  the  world,  and  I am 
full  of  the  joy  of  living.  I believe  in 
men.  Do  that  and  the  world  is  bound 
to  seem  a good  world  to  you.”  And ) 
who  spoke  these  words  more  precious 
than  the  ointment  that  ran  down  upon 
the  beard,  even  Aaron's  heard?  Who 
but  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller?  His  whole 
life  in  France,  as  Dr.  Biggar  assures 
us,  was  a benediction.  He  went  about 
scattering  five-franc  pieces — or  were  they 
louis? — among  the  simple  peasants,  and 
he  himself  was  “discovered”  on  a formal 
occasion  bringing  home  a basket  of 
greens  from  market,  just  as  the  judge  in 
a New  England  town  forty  years  ago 
would  take  home  a salt  cod  in  a piece 
of  brown  wrapping  paper  under  his  arm. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  loves  Fiance,  but  he 
loves  America  more.  Hear  him : "Yes, 
all  the  hard  things  that  my  country- 
men say  of  me  can  never  be  cruel 
enough  to  offset  love  of  home  and  coun- 
I try.”  But  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  France 
mingled  also  with  the  upper  classes,  and 
found  them  “charming.”  The  women 
have  “a  vivacity  not  found  in  women 
I here.”  Sly  dog!  But-Aheir  feet  dis- 
tressed Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  physi- 
I cian.  They  were  the  first  to  discover 
that  the  French  women  are  not  well 
shod.  The  extracts  from  Dr.  Bifgar's 
reminiscences  make  us  long  for  bis  forth- 
coming biography.  Johnson  had  his 
Boswell ; Grant  his  Badeau ; Bismarck 
his  voluminous  admirer,  and  now  Mr. 
Rockefeller  hns  his  Biggar. 

CONCERT  FOYER 


Mme.  Marches!  has  been  talking 
this  way  for  over  20  years.  We  re- 
remember that  she  spoke  in  exactly 
the  same  words  in  1883,  when  she 
numbered  among  her  pupils  Mme. 
Melba,  then  Mrs.  Armstrong;  Miss 
Rose  Stewart,  now  living  and  teach- 
ing in  Boston,  and  Mme.  Emma 
Eames,  who  was  then  unmarried. 
Mme.  Marchesi  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  ridiculing  the  manners  of  her 
American  pupils,  their  mothers 
their  friends,  even  when  the  puDtls 
were  paying  a high  price  for  lessons, 
and  mothers  and  friends  were  there- 
fore makin-  personal  sacrifices.  No 
doubt  Mme.  Marchesi  talked  in  like 
manner  of  American  women  before 
she  knew  them,  before  she  became  a 
fashionable  teacher  in  Paris.  She  has 
always  had  a lively  tongue 

She  insists  that  a girl  who  Intends 
to  be  an  opera  singer  should  begin 
studying  the  piano  when  she  is  eight 
years  old.  Of  course,  few  girls  of 
eight  vears  have  any  definite  thought 
as  to  "their  future.  And  how  do  the 
parents  know  whether  a child  of  eight 
will  have  a voice?  This  girl  should 
also  "practice  continually  composition, 
sight  reading  and  beating  time  from 
the  day  she  can  find  any  meaning  in 
them.  But  she  should  not  "take  up 
singing"  before  she  is  16. 

And  here  Mme.  Marchesi  talks  in  a 
sane  manner  for  a few  minutes:  What 

the  American  girl  frequently  does  is  to 
start  cultivating  her  voice  when  she  is 
young,  and  then  she  changes  teachers 
each  year,  as  if  they  were  rungs  on  the 
ladder  of  fame.  This  Is  a grave  mis- 
take. but  quite,  in  keeping  with  the  su- 
perficial transatlantic  way  of  studying. 
Thev  come  to  me,  their  voices  patch- 


pupils.  How  few  were  the  young  wom- 
en Who  bore  themselves  with  any  ease 
or  dignity,  who  walked,  stood,  bowed 
with  grace  or  composure!  We  remem- 
ber only  one  who  was  really  at  home 
on  the  platform,  and  she  had  been  for 
a season  or  two  seasons  in  a comic 
opera  company. 

As  for  the  general  behavior  of  Ameri- 
can pupil's  toward  older  women.  Mme. 
Marchesl’s  remarks  are  of  general  ap- 
plication to  young  women  who  are  con- 
spicuous In  society.  A gentlewoman  of 
the  old  school,  one  of  the  Brahmin  cast 
in  Boston  deplored  bitterly  not  long  ago 
the  shocking  lack  of  manners  among 
young  girls  who  should  he  otherwise 
distinguished  "It  seems  to  be  the  fash- 
ion now  for  ypung  women  to  be  rude, 
especially  to  those  that  are  older.”  But 
this  Is  a sociological  rather  than  a 
musical  subject.  , , 

Mme.  Marchesi’s  remarks  about  her 
pupils  who  come  to  her  after  flitting 
from  one  study  to  another  may  be  true 
of  "parlor  pupils.”  who  have  not  been 
brought  up  with  a view  to  a profes- 
sional career,  but  the  ordinary  pupil 
who  looks  forward  to  an  operatic  life 
has  studied  little  but  singing,  and  pos- 
sibly the  piano.  As  a rule  she  has  at- 
tended the  public  schools  up  to  a cer- 
tain grade,  then  she  has  been  obliged 
in  large  measure  to  support  herself,  by 
singing  in  church,  or  in  concerts  of  a 
humble  order,  or  by  work  in  an  office 
or  in  a shop.  She  has  seldom  had  time 
to  read  or  for  general  improvement. 
Not  infrequently  she  lives  In  a cramped 
and  disheartening  manner,  denying  her- 
self little  comforts,  pinching  and  saving 
that  she  may  finally  go  to  some  cele- 
brated European  teacher  for  further 
instruction.  This  girl  does  not  deserve 
ridicule  even  from  the  self-privileged 
mouth  of  Mme.  Marchesi. 

jjeyer-Foerster’s  play,  "Old  Heidel- 
berg." has  been  turned  into  an  opera, 
"O  Eidelbergla  Mia,"  with  music  by 
Ubaldo  Paechterotti.  There  is  an  op- 
eretta. "Old  Heidelberg,”  with  music 
by  Mllloecker. 

A singer.  Ugo  Africano,  in  speti  of 
his  denials,  was  condemned  in  Milan 
not  long-  ago  to  40  days  in  jail  for 
theft  Sailing  with  an  opera  company 
from  Naples  to  Palermo,  he  threw  ntm- 
self  overboard  and  was  drowned.  It 
is  thought  that  some  one  taunted  him 


with  his  unmerited  or  merited  dis- 

SrACeiawyer  In  Brussels,  Mr.  Durant 
organized  and  conducted  an  orch1®*tT^{ 
concert.  Furthermore,  ^ brought  out 
his  own  symphonic  poem.  ^ Amo 
Maudit."  in  which  a critic,  found  the 
rhTef  themes  of  The  Rin&.  . 

Mrs.  Antoinette  Arntzen  has mi _ent- 

ed  a method  of  "in®re.asi"gHJ1,le  J £ 
nanc#*  of  the  voice  by  inserting 
Snde?  the  roof  of  the  mouth.”  perhaps 
wHh  a view  to  the  Festhalle  to  be 
built  in  Frankfort.  The  hall 
25,000  seats;  there  will  be  ro< the 
4000  on  the  stage,  and  the  cost  of  ,th 
building  will  be  about  $ ^•000'0e°e0(js 
ordinary  German  singer  needs 

'"  ° a"  v i o ll n i s t Fn  a m ed  D 0 r ‘ t 'll e” 

Madras’  “of  high  caste  ,GaTmkHla  *1® 
daller  parents  played  In  London  for 

the  Referee  to  observe.  To  be  sen 
taught  is  commonly  mentioned  as  a 

proof  of  being  rarely  of 

of  fart  it  is  more  indicative  oi 

n]nvq  thr  violin  as  he  would  a ceiio. 
gripping  its  lowfr  edges  bewee^  h.s 


poser  was  the  nephew  of  a famous  Mu-  I 

n Mr b August  Spanuth,  the  music  critic 
of  the  Staats  Zeitung.  New  \ork,  has 
moved  to  Berlin.  He  gave  Mme.  Nord- 
ica  a parting  shot  in  his  review  of  the 
New  York  opera  season  published  In  the 
Silnale  of  Leinsic.  According  to  him 
.La  5c  “firrowing  old  and  her  voice  has 
fost  in  strength  and  fulness.”  When  her 
voice  was  most  brilliant  she  never  made 
a convincing  argument  to  the  lover  of 
Wagner  who  listened  with  more  than 
his  ears,  for  she  lacked  dramatic  emo- 
tion and  the  intelligence  that  conquers. 
"Now  that  her  voice,  her  best  posses- 
sion. is  leaving  her.  there  is  H\tle  left 
to  admire  in  her  performance  except 
good  intentions.” 

Friedrich  SDlro.  the  Roman  corre- 
spondent of  the  Signale,  says  that  Ital- 
ians do  not  know  how  to  interpret  a 
northern  dance.  They  do  not  under- 
stand  that  in  the  polonaises  of  Chopin 
there  should  be  a stately,  rhythmic  feel- 
ing. This  was  said  apropos  of  a,  per- 
formance in  Rome  of  the  finale  of 
Tschaikowsky’s  well  known  orchestral 
variations  in  Suite  III- 

Massenet,  now  in  his  6oth  year,  is  at 
work  on  an  opera.  “Therese.  which  will 
be  performed  at  Monte  Carlo  next  Feb- 
ruary. His  new  opera  "Arlane  ’ will  be 
produced  at  the  Paris  Opera  about  Nov. 
1 with  Lucienne  Breva  as  the  heroine. 

'Glazounoff  wrote  a hymn  for  chorus 
and  orchestra,  which  was  performed  at 
the  opening  of  the  Douma.  There  was 
no  music  for  the  dissolution.  That  music 
I Is  yet  to  come. 


PRUDENT  DEFEATS. 

“Mr.  Rockefeller  beat  his  doctor  free- 
ly at  golf  while  they  were  abroad.”  Of 
course  he  did.  The  physician  thorough- 
ly understood  bis  business.  Grevy  used 
to  play  chess  with  the  sacristan  of  St. 
rhilippe  du  Route,  and  as  President  of 
the  French  republic  he  continued  to 
play  with  him  ; but  what  was  his  sur- 
prise to  find  that  as  President  he  al- 
ways beat  the  sacristan,  while  as  pri- 
vate citizen  he  invariably  lost.  One 
day  the  sacristan  applied  for  a little 
; patronage.  Grevy  exclaimed:  “Check- 

mate!” and  the  sacristan  got  nothing. 
The  physician  is  said  to  be  more  for- 
tunate.   

i 7.r»c 
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Mme.Marchesi  s Harsh  Words 
on  American  Pupils  and 
Their  Manners. 

NOTES  OF  MUSICIANS 

HERE  AND  IN  EUROPE 

Mme.  Uathilde  de  Castrone-Mar- 


Th  ey'comT'to*  me  ,th  e i r"  v o ic  e s pate  h - hope^  to  aae  some  day  a 

work  of  several  different  methods,  and  -^euist  varying  the.  Ibonotony  of  r|g 
rely  on  me  to  straighten  them  out  in  a cltal  by  holding  his  instrum 
few  months.  Now  a girl  must  remain  though  it  were  a fiddle. 

d...o  — 

as  . .......  ....... .r ...  T 

Marchesi’s  most  distinguished  pupils  woman,  and  she  showed  true 

had  been  well  taught  before  they  went  some  worn,  . , 

to  her  for  the  finishing  touch,  or  for 
the  name  of  it,  or  to  secure  her  in- 
fluence in'  obtaining  an  operatic  en- 
gagement. Mme.  Marchesi  said  to  the 
reporter:  “I  never  had  but  one  profes-  , 
sor,  and  that  was  Manuel  Garcia.”  but  | 
did  she  not  study  tn  Vienna  with  Nico- 
lai before  she  went  to  Garcia . 

It  should  also  be  said  that  Mme. 

Marchesi  has  been  most  fortunate  in 
this;  not  only  had  several  of  her  most 
distinguished  pupils  been  well  taught 
before  they  went  to  her.  but  they  had 
by  nature  remarkable  voices.  If  she 
had  taught  them  only  the  little  social 
niceties”  and  taken  with  true  profes- 
sorial dignity  their  money,  they  still 
would  have  been  to  her  a credit. 

Unfortunately  for  American  pride, 

Mme.  Marchesl’s  ridicule  of  the  man- 
ners of  her  American  pupils  when  they 
come  to  her  is  not  without  cause.  They 
are  as  a rule  self-conscious  and  awk- 
ward or  fresh  and  thoughtless. 

This  may  also  be  said  of  nearly  all 
American  young  singers,  and  of  many 
who  are  older;  for.  of  course  there  are 
no  old  sopranos  or  altos.  How  many 
I voung  women  who  appeared  In  concert 
last  season  in  Boston  saluted  the  aud  - 
once  with  graceful  dignity,  or  acknowl- 
edged applause  with  any  grace?  The 
great  majority  nodded  carelessly  when 
thev  came  on  the  stage,  or  if  they  saw 
a friend  sitting  near  smiled  at  her. 

Some  came  on  swinging  their  arms  as 
though  they  were  walking  across  fields. 

Some  gave  an  unconscious  imitation  of 
Miss  Lewis  as  the  "tough  girl. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  certain  fe- 
male pianists  were  singularly  ungrace- 
ful in  their  entrance.  Mme.  Samaron. 
who  fascinates  easily  by  her  personal- 
ity and  her  abilities  as  a pianist,  was 
surprisingly  awkward  in  this  re®Pe®;t. 

“surprisingly,”  because  she  was  reared 
in  France.  


It  is  a pity  that  teachers  in  Boston  do 
not  pay  more  attention  to  the  stage  de- 
portment of  their  pupils.  We  were 

(obliged  last  season  in  the  discharge  of 
duty  to  attend  three  or  four  concerts 
and  a few  operatic  exhibitions  given  by 
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register,  but  her  |r  be  possessed 

i a They®  havenmuelc  worth  hearing  in 
) Livingston  If  the  Enterprise  is, ^In- 
fluenced by  Gateway  City  band 

music  was  felt  and  appre^  some 

asleep  in  loving  arms. 

Gen.  Adolf  de  Ahna,  the  fatl)f'''m'la^ 
of  Richard  Strauss,  is  dead.  They  say 
he  showed  his  fiery  nature  when _ Rich 
ard  proposed  for  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter  even  though  the  then  young  com- 


merry  monakchs. 

" ftne  likes  to  think  of  Alfonso  of  Spain 
g&Thg  about  among  bis  people  as  any 
private,  careless  man.  taking  his  wife 
to  a pastry  cook’s  for  tea  and  cakes, 
.driving  in  a public  cab,  disporting  him- 
self gay  and  crownless.  A king  should 
■ have  some  privileges  and  perquisites, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  privacy  in 
ithe  crowd.  The  splendid  Calif  Harun 
iaWRaSChld,  disguised  and  watching, 
ijipjcb  amused,  in  the  wondrous  tale  the 
fextraordinary  aquatic  and  festal  pomp 
Fo'f  the  false  calif  lording  it  on  the  river, 
was  by  far  the  happier.  Then  there 
was  the  Peruvian  ruler  in  “La  Peri- 
cbole,”  who  acted  Harun’s  part,  but 
only  to  try  the  temper  of  his  people,  and 
ire - was  deservedly  punished.  If  it  be 
'■said  that  this  ruler — was  he  a vice- 
jo*.? — is  purely  an  opera  bouffe  char- 
ajfer,  it  might  also  be  said  that  the  Em- 
T'erbr  William  in  one  of  his  gregarious 
moods  is  also  opera  boulfe.  Never  is  he 
’’’less  democratic  than  when  he  puts 
aside  his  crown  as  a head  covering. 
Nero,  disguised  by  cap  or  wig,  would 
enter  taverns  and  ramble  about  the 
streets  in  sport,  but  he  was  on  mischief 
bent,  for  he  would  break  into  shops  and 
them,  and  beat  his  subjects,  who,  if  , 
i?lify  in  ignorance  resisted  him,  were  | 
thrown  into  the  common  sewer.  Never- 
theless, he,  too,  reckoned  himself  an  af- 
fable and  merry  monarch. 


BENEVOLENT  FOG. 

There  is  complaint  against  the 
weather  all  along  the  coast.  On  Cape 
Cod  the  oldest  captain  does  not  re- 
member as  man  and  boy  ever  to  have 
seen  so  much  and  so  long  continued 
fog.  When  it  is  not  foggy,  the  sky  is 
cloudy.  The  sun  may  shine  from  II 
till  4,  but  he  rises  as  though  he  re- 
sented the  presence  of  visitors  and 
he  goes  to  bed  with  the  utmost 
privacy.  Neither  men  nor  women 
should  rail  bitterly  against  the 
weather.  Fog  encourages  concentra- 
tion of  thought.  Deep  thinkers  think 
in  fog  which  often  gets  into  the  ex- 
pression of  their  thought.  Fog  is 
restful  unless  you  happen  to  be  out  in 
a boat,  and  why  should  one  without 
an  Imperative  business  call  lea»e 
land,  to  which  he  belongs,  for  he  is 
terrestrial,  not  aquatic.  Fog  lowers 
the  vibrations  and  thus  rests  the  | 


nerves.  Fog  is  the  best  and  sarfesc 
face-wash  for  women.  Nor  Is  this 
fog  anything  like  the  pea  soup  of 
London,  that  looks  and  feels  and 
smells  unclean,  yet  the  English  boast 
of  it. 


NIIIIL  FIT. 

Poor  Napoleon!  They  will  not  let 
him  alone.  He  must  endure  the  fate 
of  so  many  men  who  accomplished 
much.  Specialists  have  examined 
their  lives  and  deeds  and  used  the 
great  to  confirm  a theory  or  as  shock- 
ing examples.  All  famous  men,  it 
seems,  were  either  mad  or  epileptic, 
neurotic  or  troubled  as  to  their  eyes, 
and  some  would  have  them  all  de- 
generates, or  at  least  with  the  in- 
stincts of  a pervert.  Dr.  Cabanes,  the 
author  of  three  or  four  curious  and 
entertaining  volumes,  "The  Indiscre- 
tions of  History,’  discusses  the  ques- 
tion whether  Napoleon  was  an  epi- 
leptic. The  conqueror  whittled  pieces 
of  furniture,  pinched  the  ears  of 
ladles  to  whom  he  whispered  compli- 
ments, suffered  from  "unilateral 
headache,"  was  irritable  and  had  a 
slow  pulse.  But  no  one  ever  saw  him 
in  a fit.  On  the  contrary,  the  generals 
of  France's  foes  were  in  the  habit  of 
having  fits  when  they  heard  of  his 
terrible  approach.  It  may  be  that 
Napoleon  lost  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
because  he  ha^l  eaten  too  heartily  of 
mutton  and  could  not  concentrate 
his  mind.  Was  it,  then,  his  alleged 
epileptic  condition  that  won  so  .many 
battles? 


miliar  with  arf  article  oT'  clothing 
known  as  "drawers.”  In  Artemus 
Ward's  thrilling  short  story,  the  hero, 
about  to  Join  a pirate  ship,  Insisted 
on  board  and  washing,  and  he  ex- 
plained that  the  fatter  consisted 
every  week  of  "a  shirt  and  a drawer." 
But  "drawers”  Is  the  word  in  com- 
mon use.  Reading  the  other  day  Dek- 
ker's  "Lanthorne  and  Candle  Light,” 
published  in  1608,  we  found  in  it  a 
short  dictionary  of  slang.  “Drawers" 
is  there  given  as  the  cant  term  fori 
“hosen.”  Now  hosen,  or  hose,  was 
the  name  of  a tight  nether  garment! 
worn  by  men,  and  only  later  was  it 
applied  to  stockings.  Slang  is  only 
language  in  the  making;  that  which 
is  fit  survives  and  is  Incorporated., 
Booze,  that  fine  old  Egyptlan-Ara- 
blan  term,  is  in  this  dictionary,  but 
it  is  spelled  “bowse.”  “Dudes”  is  also 
there,  and  Dekker  gives  it  as  a syno 
nym  of  clothes.  Did  our  “dude”  come 
from  "dudes,”  and  is  It  of  close  kin 
to  “duds”?  In  this  dictionary  are  one 
or  two  coarse  words  that  are  still 
found  in  the  slang  of  today. 


CRITICAL  REVIEW  BY 

A FAIR  BIOGRAPHER 

Early  Experiments;  Inferior 
Music  for  the  Church; 
Renovation  of  Form, 


NOT  YET. 

The  heads  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  in  England  have  requested 
the  director,  Prof.  Lanlcester,  to  re- 
sign on  account  of  his  age.^He  is  59 
years  old,  "robust  and  active  and 
does  not  look  his  age."  He  refuses  to 
resign,  for  he  believes  that  he  has 
many  more  years  of  usefulness  as  di- 
rector. Nor  is  he  tempted  by  a pen- 
sion of  £300,  for  his  salary  is  £ 1200. 
Fifty-nine  and  too  old?  Nonsense, 
he’s  in  the  flush  of  mental  activity 
and  physically  able  to  hold  the  eel 
of  science  by  the  tail.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  name  the  men  that  did  famous 
deeds  after  60,  from  Sophocles  to 
Verdi.  The  mere  fact  that  Prof.  Lan- 
kester  is  aggressive  in  his  refusal  is  a 
cheering  sign.  Too  many  men  in  pub- 
lic or  private  employ  begin  to  shake 
in  their  shoes  as  soon  as  they  are  45; 
some  even  dye  their  hair  and  whis- 
kers or  shave  close,  or  attempt  in 
other  ways  a youthful  make-up.  A 
bold  front  impresses  even  the  young 
Napoleons  of  finance  and  business. 
There’s  nothing  so  terrible  as  a mid-' 
die-aged  man  at  bay,  especially  when 
he  is  fighting  for  his  family  and  Is 
suspicious  that  after  all  it  may  be 
true— he  may  really  be  a fossil,  or 
"all  In.” 


TEARS,  IDLE  TEARS. 

A contemporary  thinks  that  “the 
decline  of  weeping”  has  much  to  do 
with  the  "present  ebullient  and 
storm-tossed  condition”  of  woman's 
soul.  If  she  should  weep  freely,  she 
would  be  docile  and  satisfied,  ac- 
quiescent and  domestic.  "Not  to  weep 
is  to  practice  self-control.  Self-con- 
trol Is  the  progenitor  of  many  virtues 
of  character."  And  so  one  might  go 
on,  starting  afresh  with  "character.” 
Women  do  not  weep  constantly  in 
the  novels  of  today.  The  heroines  are 
always  chipper  when  they  are  not 
wholly  fresh.  They  grit  their  teeth 
and  smile.  What  has  become  of  all 
the  old  sentimental  novels  in  which 
Laura  was  represented  on  two  pages 
out  of  three  as  “suffused  in  tears”? 
The  German  women  in  fiction  and 
poetry  are  always  snivelling.  Mr.  Job 
Trotter  was  a covered  bridge  in  com- 
parison. The  French  still  weep  copi- 
ously in  fiction,  especially  the  hero, 
who,  whether  he  is  pursuing  his 
friend  s wife  or  is  wondering  how  he 
can  get  rid  of  her,  is  always  burst- 
ing into  a passionate  flood  of  tears. 
But  in  English  and  American  novels 
this  epoch  is  tearless. 


OLD  SLANG. 

They  reckon  ill  who  leave  slang 
out  in  their  consideration  of  a lan- 
guage. We  are  all  more  or  less  fa- 


NO  TRESPASSING. 
Everywhere,  along  shore  and  in 
mountain  region,  is  the  same  cry 
"The  rich  are  grabbing  all  the  land.’ 
Thoreau,  in  his  essay,  “Walking,’ 
one  of  the  three  delightful  essays  on 
this  subject — the  others  are  by  Haz- 
1 it t and  Stevenson,  Walt  Whitman’s 
“Song  of  the  Open  Road”  should  be 
added — spoke  of  his  being  able  to 
walk  easily  any  number  of  miles, 
starting  from  his  own  door,  without 
going  by  any  house  or  crossing  a 
road,  "except  where  the  fox  and  the 
mink  do.”  That  was  in  1S62.  But 
he  foresaw  the  evil  days  to  come,  the 
day  when  the  landscape  "will  be 
partitioned  off  Into  so-called  pleas- 
ure grounds,  in  which  a few  will 
take  a narrow  and  exclusive  pleasure 
only — when  fences  shall  be  multi- 
plied and  man  traps  and  other  en- 
gines invented  to  confine  men  to  the 
public  road,  and  walking  over  the 
surface  of  God’s  earth  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  trespassing  on  some 
gentleman's  grounds.  To  enjoy  a 
thing  exclusively  is  commonly  to  ex- 
clude yourself  from  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  ' Mr.  E.  S.  Martin  lately 
praised  the  sea,  for  the  rich,  he  said, 
can  deprive  us  of  land,  air  and  light, 
but  not  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
ocean.  Yet  a woman  at  Boulogne 
who  took  two  buckets  of  salt  water 
from  the  sea  was  a fortnight  ago 
threatened  with  a fine,  for  an  unre- 
pealed law  of  Louis  XIV.  forbids 
the  taking  of  sea  water,  lest  the 
taker  extract  the  salt  and  defraud 
the  revenue  of  the  salt  tax.  And 
there  ^re  seaside  towns  where  the 
rich  cottagers  would  fain  shut  off 
even  any  close  view  of  the  ocean 
from  the  public.  Witness  certain 
incidents  at  Newport.  R.  I. 

SEMICOLONS. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  discusses 
certain  punctuation  t points.  “The 
semicolon  has  nowadays  a much 
closer  relation  with  the  comma  than 
with  the  colon.  In  the  days  of  the 
scribes  it  shared  with  the  colon  a 
function  now  confined  to  the  period, 
viz.,  of  denoting  a terminal  abbre- 
viation." It  is  all  very  well  for  a 
writer  to  be  fastidious  in  the  matter 
of  punctuation,  but  let  him  discrimi- 
nate nicely  between  semicolon  and 
comma,  between  colon  and  semi- 
colon, and  what  proflteth  it  him? 
Punctuation  in  the  great  bulk  of 
printed  matter  is  determined  by  the 
compositor;  in  certain  publishing 
houses  that  pride  themselves  upon 
"artistic  work”  by  a learned  proof- 
reader who  knows  something  about 
five  or  six  languages  and  has  a 
pathetic  confidence  in  books  of  rhet- 
oric. The  average  printer  has  a prej- 
udice against  semicolons  and  colons. 

A comma  is  always  good  enough  for 
him,  and  the  tendency  today  is . to 
leave  out  commas  whenever  It  is  pos- 
sible. How  the  famous  sentence  of 
two  pages  in  which  Hazlitt  sums  up 
Coleridge's  career — the  most  remark- 
able long  sentence  in  English  both 
for  brilliance  of  thought  and  manner 
of  expression — would  perplex  and  ir- 
ritate any  proofreader  of  today!  But 
change  Hazlitt’s  punctuation  and  the  j 
sentence  loses  charm  and  force. 


| Mr.  Vincent  d’lndy  is  not  one  of 
those  biographers  who  are  idolators. 
Examining  the  complete  works  of  Cesar 
Franck  he  does  not  believe  in  their 
plenary  inspiration.  Nor  does  he  think 
it  treasonable  to  say  that  although 
there  are  certain  interesting  features  in 
the  early  works  of  Franck  there  is  little 
in  them  to  foretell  the  great  composi- 
tions of  his  third  and  last  period. 

The  first  epoch  of  Franck’s  produc- 
tiveness (1841-1858)  Included  four  piano 
trios.  piano  pieces,  songs,  the  oratorio 
"Ruth”  and  an  opera  in  three  acts, 
which  was  never  performed  and,  ac- 
cording to  Franck's  own  wish,  it  has 
not  been  published.  There  are  traces  of 
both  Beethoven  and  Meyerbeer  in  the 
trios;  of  Liszt  in  the  piano  pieces;  of 
Franck’s  favorite  French  composers  of 
the  18th  century  and  of  Mehul  in  the 
songs.  No  doubt  the  majority  of  the 
piano  pieces  were  Dot-boilers,  foi 
to  Franck's  futher  the  temple  of  art 
was  at  tlie  end  of  an  avenue  of  prosper- 
ous business.  Some  of  the  songs  writ- 
ten in  1842-3  are  known  to  us;  “L'Emir 
de  Bengador,”  which  was  sung  in  Bos- 
ton by  Mr.  Gardner  Lamson,  the  first 
time  that  Franck’s  name  appeared  here 
on  the  programme  of  a public  concert- 
“Robin  Gray’’  with  Florlan's  words; 
and  is  not  “Passeztou jours.”  which  Mr. 
d’lndy  dates  1872,  a song  of  the  earlier 
epoch?  Of  these  early  songs  only 
“L'Ange  et  i’enfant,"  “the  first  of 
Franck’s  angelic  expressions.”  reminds 
one  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  com- 
poser. 

The  piano  pieces  are  all  cast  in  the 
same  mold,  and  they  are  monotonous 
by  reason  of  an  absence  of  modulation. 

“Ruth,”  which  has  not  been  per- 
formed in  Boston,  is  melodlcally  fresh 
and  ingenuous,  though  the  melodic  vein 
often  reminds  one  of  Mehul  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Meyerbeer  may  also  be  de- 
tected. Mr.  d’lndy  points  out  a curious 
and  striking  resemblence  between  the 
motive  of  Boaz's  tenderness  written  by 
Franck  in  1843  and  that  of  Des  Grieujfs 
passion  for  Manon,  written  by  Massenet 
40  years  after.  The  motives  are  almost 
identically  the  same.  The  embarrass- 
ment, the  timidity,  the  monotony  that 
characterize  nearly  all  the  early  works 
of  Franck  are  also  found  in  “Ruth  ” 
There  is  almost  nothing  in  these  early 
works  to  foreshadow  Franck's  quintet 
violin  sonata,  quartet,  portions  of  “The 
Beatitudes”  and  "Psyche."  Yet  the 
piano  trios  deserve  a special  note,  and 
not  merely  because  Liszt  and  Von 
jBuelow  were  struck  by  certain  novel 
methods  of  expression  in  them.  Readers 
of  the  latter’s  correspondence,  will  re- 
member several  allusions  to  the  trios 
and  although  Mr.  d’lndy  does  not  men- 
tion these  letters  he  quotes  from  D 
Mason  s "Memories  of  a Musical  Life.” 
in  which  Mason,  a pupil  of  Liszt,  noted 
m his  journal  of  1853  performances  of 
two  of  Franck’s  trios  by  Liszt,  Lank 
and  Cossmann. 

Renovation  of  Form. 

Mr.  d’lndy  says  that  Franck’s  thought 
was  constantly  nourished  by  tradition 
and  was  not  the  slave  of  conventional- 
ism. Mr.  Paul  Dukas  finds  that  the 
classicism  of  Franck  does  not  consist 
in  purify  of  form.  “It  is  not  merely  a 
more  or  less  sterile  filling  of  scholastic 
frames,  such  as  the  imitation  of  Bee- 
thoven has  suggested  by  the  hundred, 
later  the  imitation  of  Mendelssohn,  a 
yearly  product,  due  to  the  respect  for 
lutue  traditions.”  The  music  of  Franck 
is  not  beautiful  by  reason  of  reproduc- 
tion of  the  form  of  the  sonata  and  the 
symphony.  Because  Franck’s  thought 
was  classic,  it  found  its  natural,  inevit- 
able expression  in  the  classic  form;  not 
because  there  was  obedience  to  a pre- 
conceived theory,  not  because  reaction- 
ary dogmatism  subordinated  thought  to 
torm.  “Productions  of  this  kind,  like 
unto  organisms  in  which  the  function 
creates  the  organ,  are  as  different  from 
the  majority  of  the  planned  works  of 
the  neo-classics  as  a living  body  from 
o wax  anatomical  figure." 

Mr.  d'Indy  quotes  Mr.  Dukas  at  some 
length  ana  approvingly.  He  himself 
points  out  that  Beethoven  in  his  later 
works,  written  from  1815  to  1827,  showed 
the  path  to  others  on  which  he  himself 
hardly  entered,  oeethoven  indicated, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  the  transforma- 
tion or  the  renovation  of  the  sonata 
form  which  had  been  imposed  on  all 
composers  by  virtue  of  its  harmonic 
logic  ever  since  the  17th  century.  He 
added  to  this  form  two  other  forms  that 
till  then  had  been  essentially  separate. 

One  of  them  was  the  fugue,  which  had 
m Bach's  time  a moment  of  ineffable 
grandeur— and  it  may  be  said  that  com- 
posers for  a period  of  years  thought  in 
fugue  torm;  f lie  other  was  the  “grand 
j variation,"  which  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  “theme  and  variations" 
dear  to  so  many  later  composers  and 
f hearers.  These  torms  were  languishing 
when  Beethoven  revived  them,  as  in  the 
piano  sonatas,  op.  106  and  HO  and  the 
quartets  op.  127,  131.  132. 

Beethoven  died,  and  no  one  saw  the 
inestimable  worth  of  the  new’  form  in 
Italy.  France  or  Germany.  Italy  with 
its  splendid  16th  century  was  in  the 
course  of  a glittering  degeneracy 
France  was  under  the  influence  of 
Meyerbeer,  and  there  was  no  orches- 
tral music  worthy  of  mention  save 
that  of  Berlioz,  which  was  far  re- 
moved in  thought  and  expression  from 
that  of  Beethoven.  “Neither  the  ele- 


gant symphonies  of  Mendelssohn  nor 
those  of  Spohr  brought  a new  element 
to  the  ancient  form.  Schubert  and 
Schumann,  true  geniuses  In  the  song 
or  ill  tile  piano  piece  of  small  dimen- 
sions were  ill  at  ease  in  tile  sonata 
(O'-  the  symphony,  perhaps  beeause 
they  did  not  know  enough  of  that 
which  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn  know 
too  much.  Brahms  himself,  in  spite 
of  a sense  of  development  which  can 
without  exaggeration  be  likened  unto 
ttiat  of  Beethoven,  did  not  know  how 
to  take  advantage  of  the  precious  in- 
formation left  by  the  master  of  Bonn 
for  the  future,  and  his  mass  of  sym- 
phonic work  ran  be  regarded  only 
as  a continuation,  not  a progress.” 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  1341  that 
Lesar  Iranck,  then  19  years  old.  "took 
up  the  thread  of  the  Beethovian  dis- 
course and  attempted  to  knot  it  to  his 
own  thoughts  and  to  make  with  it  a 
solid  band  of  new  musical  forms  and 
expressions.’  But  how  did  lie  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  establishing  in  his 
first  piano  trio  an  Important  work  on 
the  base  of  a single  theme  competing 
with  other  motives  equally  recalled  i 
in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  of  I 
! creating  a musical  cycle?  This  will 
remain,  a mystery.  Liszt,  according  to  I 
Mr.  d Indy,  hafi  a glimpse  of  this  i 
torm  but  he  never  succeeded  in  the 
perfect  presentation  of  it.  This  trio 
v.-itn  cw  , generative  rhemes,  treated 
either  in  fugal  manner  or  after  the 
manner  of  the  variation,  as  the  later 
Beethoven  conceived  It,  was,  indeed 
the  source  of  the  synthetic  symphonic 
school  which  arose  in  France  toward 
the  end  of  the  19th  century. 

Second  Period. 

The  second  period  (1858-1872)  was 
one  almost  wholly  of  music  for  the 
church.  The  charming  songs  "Le 
Mariage  des  Roses"  and  “Lied”  were 
however  of  this  period,  which  reached 
| its  climax  in  the  oratorio,  “The  Re- 
1 demption.” 

Mr.  d’lndy  does  not  rank  Franck 
among  the  greatest,  or  even  the  great, 
composers  of  music  truly  suitable  for 
church  service.  He  makes,  first  of  all  I 
the  bold  statement  that  the  origin  of  I 
music,  as  that  of  other  arts,  was  in  re- 
llgion.  The  first  song  was  a prayer  ’’ 
j This  may  well  be  disputed.  “To  praise 
God.  to  celebrate  religious  beauty  lov 
and  even  terror,  was  the  sole  object  of 
all  arLstic  works  for  nearly  800  years. 

hds  *be  ar^sIs  then  expressed  life 
tlmit«1SincoSa?’  man.’s  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions, love,  hope,  joy  and  sorrow,  in  a 
manner,  it  may  be  said  in  passing  far 
more  profound  and  true  than  those  Who 
under  pretence  of  portraying  actual  life' 
are  able  to  express  only  the  decoration’ 
,tI1®,.extne,rilor'  whi.ci'  >s  futile  and  fleet- 
ing. . 1 he  Renaissance,  obedient  to  a 
talse  idea,  produced  certain  individual 
masterpieces,  but  from  that  epoch  a sort 
of  conventional  art  arose  in  church 
music.  Ihe  rhythm  of  the  old  monodies 
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Third  Period. 

ofTFranthir<i  ^ Sreat  creative  Period 

in  M b WaS  m°m  1872  UnUI  hiS  death 
1S90.  It  would  seem  that  at  last  he 

was  sure  of  himself  and  through  with 
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Mr.  d'Indy  says  little  about  the  sym- 
phonic poems  and  the  two  operas  He 
froe®  dnd  ,in  tbe  latter  themove'ment 
ir,  advance  winch  characterizes  Franck’s 
other  music  of  this  period.  The  operas 
are  Jess  dramatic  than  his  oratorios 
f.t  n°t  wholly  the  fault  of  the 

librettists  Franck’s  genius  was  not  in 
any  way  theatrical.  He  could  not  coA- 
ceive  music  solely  for  stage  effect  or  to 
catch  the  votes  of  an  opera  house  ami; 
cnee.  He  did  not  search  for  any  ^ew 
oramatic  expression,  and  the  libretto^ 
suggested  none  to  him  uorettos 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  symphonic 


THREE  PERIODS  OF  FRANCK’S 

WORK  DESCRIBED  BY  D’INDY 


,vith  the  possible  exception  of 
_o  Failles.”  will  have  long  life.  "Les 
Djinns”  (after  Hugo's  fantastic  poem) 
is  far  from  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  and 
there  hardly  seems  to  be  any  attempt 
at  transliteration.  In  "Le  Chasseur 
Maudit"  the  most  successful  episode  is 
the  suggestion  of  a peaceful  Sunday 
morning  with  a serene  landscape  and 
church  bells  Inviting  the  faithful. 
Franck  was  not  an  adept  in  musical 
demonology.  Me  knew  not  how  to 
press  diabolical  passion  and  rage.  He 
saw  celestial  visions;  he  had  no  power 
to  sing  of  hell,  its  ruler  and  his  hosts. 

It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  d’lndv  onsets 
ever  the  wonderful  piano  quintet  with 
only  a line  and  says  little  about  the 
symphonv.  On  the  other  hand  he  dwells 
oil  the  quartet,  the  three  organ  chorals 
end  "The  Beatitudes.”  "e  cannot  un- 
derstand the  implied  subordination  of 
the  quintet,  which  is  to  us  Franck  s 
masterpiece.  Mr.  diaries  Martin  I^oef- 
Her.  one  of  the  keenest.  , most  discrimi- 
native and  illuminative  of  critics,  as  lie 
is  one  of  the  few  composers  of  marked 
distinction  now  living,  once  finely  said: 
•‘When  everything  has  been  discussed 
and  disputed  let  every  musician  retire 
with  tile  score  of  Franck's  quintet,  and 
soulless  must  he  be  that  does  not  ex- 
claim: ‘Holy,  Holy,  Holy!  at  such 

music  ** 

What  Mr.  d'Indy  says  of  Franck  s 
piano  music  of  the  third  period  is  in- 
teresting chiefly  by  reason  of  an  incom- 
prehensible omission. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Franck 
wrote  piano  pieces  in  his  first  period. 
For  manv  years  afterward  he  neglected 
the  piano.  ,Mr.  d’Indy.  commenting  on 
this  neglect!  says:  “After  the  avalanchel 
of  fantasias  and  the  plethora  of  con- 
certos that  burdened  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  musical  century.  It  seemed  that 
the  instrument,  heir  to  the  masterpieces 
thought  for  the  clavichord  by  Bach 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  conqueror  of 
the  title  of  nobility  through  Beethoven, 
was  doomed,  artistically  speaking,  to  a 
barren  decadence.  If  great  specialists 
uf  the  piano  adapted  their  talent  in- 
geniously to  the  new  technic;  If  a Schu- 
mann found  for  the  expression  of  the 
poetry  of  his  soul  in  little  compositions 
of  genius  a style  more  orchestral  than 
his  orchestration  and  spreading  Itself  in 
charming  and  intimate  sonorities;  if  a 
Liszt,  demolishing  at  a blow  the  whole 
scaffolding  of  classic  'pianism.  enriched 
the  instrument  by  means  of  combina- 
tions previously  unsuspected,  and  gave 
a decisive  impetus  to  virtuosity,  no  mas- 
ter however  had  brought  new  artistic 
material  to  Beethoven's  monumental 
work;  in  a word,  if  the  technic  and  the 
piano  writing  had  become  quite  trans- 
I cendent  the  music  Intended  for  tne  in- 
strument alone  had  rather  degenerated. 
Now  every  form  that  does  not  progress 
ends  by  withering  and  disappearing.’ 

Not  one  word  about  Chopin,  the  su- 
preme  composer  for  the  piano!  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  Chopin  does  not  exist  for  Mr. 
d'Indy?  We  are  aware  that  the  music 
of  Tschaikowsky,  with  its  fierce  inten- 
sity unreserved  emotion,  and  barbaric 
splendor  is  distasteful  to  him;  but  is  he  , 
unable  to  find  new  forms  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  rare  and  personal  emotional  j 
expression  in  the  music  of  Chopin?  The  < 
omission  of  this  great  name  i«  simply 
inexplicable.  Nor  do  Mr.  d'Indy  s fine 
words  about  Franck’s  ''Prelude,  Choral 
and  Fugue”  console  us  for  this  exhibi- 
tion of  prejudice  or  lack  of  artistic  ap- 
preciation. , A , . 

In  his  remarks  about  Franck  s sym- 
phony Mr.  d'Indy  reminds  the  reader 
that  In  the  lustrum  1SS4-S9  there  was  in 
I France  a curious  return  toward  pure 
symphonic  form.  Three  composers. 
Lalo  Saint-Saens  and  Franck,  came 
; forward  with  true  symphonies  that  de- 
mand most  respectful  attention.  Lalo’s 
in  G minor,  classic  in  form,  is  remark- 
able "through  the  seductiveness  of  the 
motives,  and  still  more  by  reason  of 
I the  charm  and  elegance  of  harmonies 
, and  rhythm."  This  symphony  is  not 
known  in  Boston  to  audiences  of  the 
| last  15  years,  If  It  has  ever  been  played 
! here.  We  are  under  the  impression  it 
had  one  performance.  (Books  of  refer- 
ence are  not  now  at  hand.)  The  sym- 
phony in  C minor  by  Saint-Saens. 
charged  with  indisputable  talent,  seems 
as  a challenge  to  the  traditional  laws 
of  tonal  construction,  a challenge  sus- 
tained with  much  eloquence,  but  the 

final  impression  is  one  of  doubt  and 
sadness.  The  symphony  of  Franck,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a steady  flight  toward 
pure  joy  and  vivifying  light. 

There  is  a careful  and  detailed  study 
of  Franck's  quartet.  In  his  preparatory 
remarks  the  biographer  says  that  a 
string  quartet,  if  it  is  to  have  any 
artistic  significance,  must  be  a work 
of  maturity.  He  does  not  know  one 
good  quartet  written  even  by  a genius 
in  his  youth.  The  best  quartets  of 
Mozart  were  composed  when  he  was 
33  years  old.  and  that  for  Mozart  is  al- 
most old  age.  Beethoven  did  not  ven- 
ture to  write  a quartet  until  he  was 
In  his  39th  year,  and  his  truly  char- 
acteristic quartets  were  not  written  un- 
til he  was  52.  Mr.  d’Indy  incidentally 
says  that  Grieg,  “a  charming  impro- 
viser of  more  or  less  popular  songs, 
is  not  at  all  a symphonist  and  probably 
will  never  be  one.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
he  who  can  write  for  the  orchestra 
should  a fortiori  be  able  to  write  a 
quartet.  “There  is  hardly  any  connec- 
tion between  the  manner  of  thinking 
and  realizing  an  idea  by  means  of  the 
strings  in  the  orchestra  and  by  achiev- 
ing the  same  operation  for  a chamber 
quartet:  the  foundation,  the  form,  the 
manner  of  writing  itself  are,  in  this 
latter  sort  of  compositions,  nearly  the 
opposite  of  what  they  are  in  a sym- 
phony for  orchestra.”  Franck  first 
hought  of  his  quartet  in  1SSS,  and  no.t-tdl 
the  spring  of  1889  did  he  make  the  first 
sketches— when  he  was  in  his  Gith  year. 

“The  Beatitudes.” 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  urged 
Franck  to  composition  long  before  he 
sketched  the  plan  of  "The  Beatitudes.” 


He  loved  the  sacred  text  and  read  it 
constantly.  'When  he  first  began  his 
career  as  a church  organist  he  wrote 
an  organ  piece  entitled  "The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.”  but  the  manuscript  of  the 
unpublished  piece  is  lost.  He  gave  the 
same  title  to  an  orchestral  piece,  a 
species  of  symphonic  poem,  composed 
about  1S46.  This  work  was  never  pub- 
lisehed.  but  the  manuscript  is  in  the 
possession  of  Franck's  son  Georges, 
Franck  wished  a versified  text  for  his 
oratorio,  but  lie  had  no  confidence  in 
his  literary  ability,  and  he  was  per- 
suaded to  take  a version  prepared  by 
Mme.  Colomb.  after  he  had  sketched 
the  plan  of  the  poem  as  he  wished  it. 
The  gallant  Mr.  d'Indy  says  that  while 
Mme.  Colomb’s  verses  are  not  remark- 
able as  poetry  they  didn't  hamper  the 
composer  and  were  to  be  preferred  to 
those  that  would  have  come  from  a 
professional  librettist.  Franck  worked 
10  years  on  this  epic,  as  Mr.  d'Indy  ' 
names  the  oratorio. 

And  Mr.  d’Indy  has  much  to  say  about 
oratorio  and  epic.  "At  first  a mythical 
opera,  the  oratorio  soon  became  purely 
lyric  and  then  approached  the  sym- 
phonic  form  by  changing  into  the  can- 
tata; but  in  our  modern  epoch,  one  full  I 
of  doubt  and  trouble,  when  faith  sub- 
mitting to  the  assaults  of  skepticism  no 
longer  finds  its  natural  expression  in  | 
art.  the  musical  oratorio  was  led  in- 
I sensibly  to  replace  and  continue  the 
I epic,  a'  species  of  literary  work  wholly 
abandoned."  This  "lotus  of  literature.” 
which  is  named  the  epic,  flowers  in- 
variably in  times  of  trouble,  periods  of 
gigantic  wars  or  intestine  strife,  sub- 
lime acts  and  monstrous  crimes.  Such 
are  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Aeneid— 
which  crosses  the  boundary  that  sepa- 
lates  the  pagan  world  when  it  was  most 
skeptical  from  Christian  civilization 
with  Us  burst  of  enthusiastic  faith. 
Such  Is  the  “Divine  Comedy."  But 
when  there  is  an  attempt  to  produce 
an  epic  out  of  its  "milieu.”  then  it 
loses  in  part  its  significance,  and  Mr. 
hlnctv  names  the  'Fharsa ua," 
dise  Lost”— but  was  not  the  condition 
of  affairs,  political  and  religious,  in  the, 
England  of  Milton's  time  favorable  to 
an  epic?  Among  musical  epics  Mr. 

<J  Indy  ranks  Beethoven’s  Missa  Solem- 
nis.  Schumann's  “Faust."  Berlioz'0 
“Damnation  of  Faust."  Wagner's 
"Bing"  and  Franck's  "Beatitudes."  He 
tevlews  Franck's  work  at  length,  find- 
ing in  it  all  the  requisite  conditions  in 
i lassie  times  for  the  constitution  of  an 
epic  poem:  unity,  grandeur,  a subject 
of  abundant  interest.  He  names  it  in 
short  the  "Expected  work  of  the  end 
of  the  Nineteenth  century,  a work  which 
in  spite  of  some  Inevitable  weaknesses 
(sometimes  good  Homer  nods)  will  re- 
main as  a superb  temple  solidly  built 
on  the  traditional  foundations  of  faith 
and  music,  rising  in  fervent  prayer 
above  the  tumult  of  the  world  toward 
heaven.”  ..  , 

The  fourth  and  last  article  on  Mr. 
d'Indv's  remarkable  study  of  Cesar 
Franck  will  be  published  in  The  Herald 
next  Sunday,  when  there  will  be  consid- 
eration of  Franck  as  a teacher  of  the 
“chool  that  he  unconsciously  founded, 
and  of  Mr.  d'Indy's  personal  attitUv.o 
and  characteristics  as  a biographer. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  a portrait 
of  Mr.  Cesar  Thomson,  the  distinguished 
I Belgian  violinist,  who  will  next  season 
I make  his  second  visit  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Thomson,  who  is  in  his  50th 
year,  succeeded  Mr.  Ysaye  as  first  violin 
teacher  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory. 
He  was  born  at  Liege  and  studied  with 
his  father.  Dupuis,  and  Leonard.  In  1S73 
he  went  to  Italy  to  join  the  orchestra  of 
the  Baron  von  Derwies,  and  there  he  sat 
at  the  same  desk  with  Mr.  C.  M.  Loeffler. 
After  concert  tours  in  Italy  he  became 
the  concert  master  of  Bilse's  orchestra  in 
Berlin.  In  1S83  he  went  to  Liege  to 
teach  at  the  conservatory  of  that  city, 
and  made  Liege  his  dwelling  place  till 
1S9S.  when  he  moved  to  Brussels.  He  is 
wldelv  known  as  a virtuoso  of  the  first 
rank.  The  portrait  is  from  his  latest  pho- 
tograph. 

The  Herald  also  gives  portraits  of 
Italian  youngsters  who  have  taken  part 
in  operatic  performances.  The  portraits 
were  published  originally  in  Ars  et  Labor 

of  Milan. 


The  London  Times  said  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Dodge,  the  American  soprano,  who 
gave  a recital  recently  in  London  : "Her 
voice  is  of  lovely  quality,  even  through- 
out, of  great  compass,  and  in  things  like 
the  mad  scene  from  Thomas'  ‘Hamlet’ 
she  sings  with  rare  brilliance  and  pre- 
cision. Her  command  of  the  four  usual 
languages  is  complete,  and  in  style  she 


excels  as  well  in  Mozart  and  Bach  as  in 
modern  songs.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thus  spoke  re- 
cently of  Mr.  Francis  Macmillen.  the 
young  American  violinist : “We  need  not 
use  more  than  a few  words  concerning 
Mr.  Macmillen,  because  we  are  not  yet 
convinced  that  he  has  reached  (as  we 
already  said  in  a previous  notice)  the 
summit  of  ills  ambition  or  the  completion 
of  his  artistic  work,  to  which  goal,  how- 
ever. he  is  now  advancing  rapidly.  In 
Paganini’s  Concerto  in  D major  he  was 
spirited,  and  his  technique  showed  a 
marked  advance  upon  the  technique  at 
which  he  had  arrived  when  last  we  heard 
hint.  After  all,  the  idea  cannot  be  too 
extensively  propagated  that  nobody  can 
reach  any  great  accomplishment  in  art 
without  completeness  of  technique.  Mr. 
Macmillen  has  this  particular  character- 
istic, that  he  gives  one  the  Impression  of 
industry,  so  that  we  may  trust  that  his 
work,  as  he  feels  more  and  more  the 
depth  of  musical  thought,  will  attain  to  a 
high  accomplishment.'' 


“UNCLEAN!” 

Mr.  George  Rossett,  the  Syrian  leper, 
is  finally  at  Elkins,  where  he  started  in 
his  attempt  to  go  back  to  his  native 
land.  He  has  been  carted  about  and 
gaped  at  as  though  he  were  a wild  beast. 
In  the  states  where  he  has  thus  been 
treated  what  advance  in  civilization  is 
there  from  the  old  days,  when  the  leper 
was  publicly  and  pontifically  declared 
unclean  and  forbidden  to  seek  shelter 
and  food  and  water,  wheu  all  were 
warned  against  helping  him,  when  hej 
was  obliged  to  signal  his  approach  by 
sounding  a clapper  or  a bell?  There 
was  a time  when  lepers  were  common  in 
England,  but  there  were  hospitals  for 
them  and  they  were  cared  for  as  persons 
cruelly  afflicted  yet  not  wholly  under 
the  ban.  

VOCAL  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The  news  that  a permanent  con- 
sultative racing  committee  has  been 
formed  by  the  French  minister  of  j 
tio-rlnilture  in  order  to  place  horse  | 


racing  in  that  country  more  than 
ever  under  governmental  jurisdiction 
reminds  us  of  the  curious  manner  in 
which  the  first  French  Derby  was 
run  at  Chantilly  seventy  years  ago. 
when  the  Jockey  Club  gave  a prize 
of  f.6000.  Most  of  the  spectators 
were  on  horseback  and  rode  by  the 
side  of  the  horse  chosen  by  them  as 
winner  and  cheered  him  on  by  fran- 
tic yelling.  The  spectators  thus  an- 
ticipated university  games  of  football 
and  baseball.  But  racing  at  that 
time  in  France  was  considered  to  be 
merely  a concession  to  Anglomania. 
Horse  racing  was  not  really  acclima- 
tized there  until  Napoleon  III.  insti- 
tuted the  Grand  Prlx.  Now  the  min- 
ister of  agriculture  purposes  to  “cre- 
ate a centre”  for  the  study  of  all 
matters  relating  to  breeding  and  rac- 
ing. 

DESIRABLE  LOOSENESS. 

Mr.  George  B.  Winter,  the  English 
“sartorial  artist”  who  was  imported  to 
give  the  American  soldier  a “dressy” 
appearance,  is  now,  safe  home  at  last, 
satirical  over  inis  American  brethren  in 
the  calling.  The  gilded  youth  of  New 
York  are  described  by  him  as  "the  most 
foolish  looking  young  dudes”  -he  has  seen. 
“As  for  the  trousers,  they  only  fit  where 
they  touch.”  But  trousers  for  warm 
weather — and  Mr.  Winter  was  here  in 
summer-'-shouId  not  touch  except  at  the 
waist,  for  if  they  do,  they  stick.  But 
have  the  English  never  worn  large  and 
loose  trousers?  Y'es — the  Spanish  slop 
and  the  skippers  galligaskins  were  in 
fashion  shortly  after  the  dentil  of  Eliza- 
beth, for  the  English  then  borrowed  the 
cut  and  style  of  their  dress  from  the 
Dutch,  Spanish,  Gascons,  Swiss,  Danes, 
Italians.  Look  through  the  volumes  of 
Punch  and  mark  the  frequent  appari- 
tion of  the  flapping  - trousers.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Winter  remarks  that  the 
American  will  soon  be  the  best  dressed 
soldier  in  the  world — thanks  to  Mr. 
Winter’s  skill,  taste  and  personal  super- 
vision. The  Emperor  William  exclaimed 
recently  in  a fine  burst;  “Anti-mili- 
tarism is  an  international  pest.”  Pos- 
sibly the  reform  of  our  soldiers’  dress 
will  change  the  hearts  of  all  misguided 
Americans  now  clamoring  for  peace. 


CRAVAT  HUMOR. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
practical  joker,  and  among  the  less 
dangerous  have  been  reckoned  the 
man  who  creeps  up  behind  you  and 
slaps  your  back  by  way  of  a cordial 
salutation,  and  he  that  pulls  your 
cravat  to  Its  undoing,  especially  In 
the  presence  of  women  before  whom 
you  would  fain  shine.  A friend— he 
Is  always  a warm  personal  friend 
pulled  the  cravat  of  Mr.  Joe  Anderson 
“just  In  fun.”  Mr.  Anderson  “hap- 
pened” to  be  wearing  a "rag"  collar— 
from  which  we  infer  that  he  occa- 
sionally wears  other  brands  and 


when  the  cravat  was  pulled  the  collar 
strangled  him.  He  fell  unconscious, 
and  therefore  unappreciative  of  his 
friend's  exqulsit£_iyimor.  He  turned 
black  in  the  face  before  the  cravat 
could  be  taken  off.  He  has  our  full 
sympathy,  but  the  question  will  not 
down:  Is  such  an  assault  more  deadly 
with  a self  tied  cravat  or  a “made 
tie”?  The  latter  would  seem  to  be 
the  less  dangerous,  and  yet  should 
the  well-grounded  prejudice  of  years 
against  this  form  of  cravat  be  re- 
moved through  fear  of  a like  catastro- 
phe? For  the  humoristic  tie-puller 
is  not  confined  to  New  Brunswick. 
He  is  in  the  village  store;  he  walks 
the  streets  of  Boston. 

HEARN’S  FRIENDS.  I 

The  story  of  the  late  Lafcadio| 
Hearn's  marrjage  to  a negress  and  the 
editorial  and  descriptive  article  about 
Hearn  published  in  the  New  York 
Sun  have  called  forth  letters  of  pro- 
test, which  show  that  the  gifted  and 
unfortunate  ■ author  had  many  warm 
friends  who  are  loyal  to  his  memory. 
Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that 
he  was  physically  repulsive  in  any 
way.  Among  these  letters  the  most 
sympathetic  and  simply  eloquent  is 
one  written  by  Mr.  Elwood  Hendrick, 
who  sojourned  In  Boston  for  some 
years  and  now  dwells  in  New  York. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  no 
direct  and  conclusive  evidence  against 
the  alleged  marriage  has  been  pro- 
duced, if  such  evidence  were  neces- 
sary or  even  desirable  to  the  admirers 
of  Hearn’s  work.  That  he  afterward 
married  in  Japan  a woman  of  that 
country  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  A brilliant  writer,  now  dead, 
who  settled  in  Boston  years  ago,  mar- 
ried In  this  country,  although  his  first 
wife  was  still  living  in  a foreign  land, 
and  when  he  was  reminded  of  the 
existence  of  No.  1,  he  answered  in  a 
childish  manner:  “I  thought  crossing 
the  Atlantic  was  in  itself  a divorce." 

In  connection  with  the  present  rumors 
and  correspondence  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  forthcoming  publication  of 
the  “Life  and  Letters  of  Lafcadio 
Hearn”  in  two  volumes  by  a Boston  1 
firm. 


the  demanded  price?  We  were  once 
summoned  as  a witness  into  court  on 
the  island  of  Jersey — where  the  cows 
come  from.  A fellow-lodger  kept  a 
cock,  which,  after  the  manner  of  his 
kind,  crowed  early  in  the  morning. 
His  clarion  call  disturbed  two  elderly 
women  in  the  adjoining  house — one 
was  epileptic  and  had  a fit  in  court. 
They  charged  him  with  maintaining 
a nuisance.  The  case  was  conducted  j 
with  great  dignity;  the  proceedings, 
except  the  examination  of  witnesses 
and  the  summing-up  of  the  lawyers, 
were  in  old  Norman  French;  and  the 
cock  was  solemnly  brought  into  court, 
where  he  behaved  himself  admirably. 
In  1474  at  Basle  a cock  was  tried  for 
having  laid  an  egg  to  assist  a sor- 
cerer in  a malignant  preparation.  In 
vain  did  his  advocate  insist  that  the 
laying  was  an  involuntary  act  and 
therefore  unpunishable.  The  poor 
fowl  was  condemned  to  death  and 
burned  at  the  stake,  together  with  his 
egg.  For  it  is  well  known  that  cocks' 
eggs  are  rare  and  highly  prized  by 
professional  sorcerers.  Furthermore, 
in  Switzerland  animals  were  admitted 
as  witnesses,  and  so  they  were  in 
Savoy  as  late  ns  the  last  century. 
When  a person  died  at  night  in  a 
j house  not  his  own,  the  solitary  house- 
holder was  not  believed  possibly  In- 
nocent, unless  he  brought  forward  a 
dog,  cat  or  cock  that  had  witnessed  | 
the  death.  He  swore  in  the  presence 
of  the  animal  that  he  was  innocent, 
for  it  was  thought  that  if  he  swore 
falsely,  the  Lord  would  move  the  ani- 
mal to  contradict  him.  Again  we  ask, 
was  the  cock  brought  Into  the  Wil- 
mington court,  and  if  so,  had  he  any-  I 
thing  to  say? 

7 , tfv  b 

A RULING  PASSION. 


THREE  IDENTITIES. 

A woman  “with  three  identities”  is 
of  interest  to  others  than  psycholo- 
gists. Mr.  Ribot  was,  we  believe,  the 
true  inaugurator  of  the  psychological 
movement,  and  Messrs.  Charcot, 
Binet,  Janet,  Richet,  Fere  and  others 
owed  much  to  him.  Alfred  Binet’s 
essay  on  double  consciousness  was 
translated  into  English  at  least  six- 
teen years  ago  and  published  in  Chi- 
cago. Much  has  been  written  since 
then,  but  as  Ribot  bravely  said:  “Psy- 
chology should,  like  any  other  science, 
resign  itself  on  many  points  to  tem- 
porary ignorance  and  not  be  afraid  to 
confess  its  ignorance.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  from  metaphysics,  which 
assumes  the  duty  of  explaining  every- 
thing. Why  should  not  a woman 
with  three  identities  or  rather  a triple 
consciousness,  other  things  being 
equal,  be  for  certain  restless  and 
craving  souls  the  ideal  wife?  It  has 
been  said  that  Don  Juan  was  merely 
a disappointed  searcher  after  the 
ideal.  It  has  also  been  said  that  in 
an  ideal  community  a man  would 
have  three  wives:  one  to  look  after 

the  house;  one  as  a mate  and  for  the 
family;  the  third,  artistic,  spiritual, 
a psychic  companion.  Why  should 
not  these  three  be  in  one  at  the  same 
time,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop’s  Cerberus? 
Or  would  the  psychic  third  forget  to 
order  the  dinner  and  see  that  the 
water  was  not  too  hot  for  little  Jane’s 
bath?  There  should  be  schools  for 
the  cultivation  and  also  the  self-con- 
trol of  three  or  possibly  four  “identi- 
ties.” Psychology  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. 

A CROWING  WITNESS. 

A negro  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  sued 
another  negro  for  the  possession  of  his 
gamecock.  The  sued  admitted  posses- 
sion, but  demanded  seventy-five  cents 
for  the  board  and  lodging  of  the  fowl. 
There  was  a compromise,  and  forty 
cents  was  paid.  But  was  the  cock 
brought  into  court  to  show  his  condi- 
tion and  whether  the  board  was  worth 


It  is  not  surprising  that  at  least  one 
nephew  of  “Uncle”  Russell  Sage  pur- 
poses to  contest  the  will.  What  he  re- 
vives by  its  provisions  is  only  a drop 
in  the  bucket  of  expectation.  What  was 
written  long  ago  is  of  singular  force  in 
:his  instance : “Men  like  to  collect 
I noney  into  large  heaps  in  their  life- 
j lime ; they  like  to  leave  it  in  large  heaps 
ifter  they  are  dead.  They  grasp  it  into 
1 iheir  own  hands,  not  to  use  it  for  their 
j >wn  good,  but  to  hoard,  to  lock  it  up,  to 
nake  an  object,  an  idol  and  a wonder 
>f  it.  Do  you  expect  them  to  distribute 
It  so  as  to  do  others  good ; that  they 
will  like  those  who  come  after  them 
Jetter  than  themselves ; that  if  they 
were  willing  to  pinch  and  starve  them- 
selves they  will  not  deliberately  de- 
iraud  their  sworn  friends  and  nearest 
rindred  of  what  would  be  of  the  utmost 
ase  to  them?”  On  the  other  hand, 
ihould  not  the  last  wishes  of  a man  be 
■espected,  however  small  and  disap- 
pointing they  may  be,  lest  the  over- 
ihrow  of  what  is  mean  may  be  used  as 
t precedent  for  diverting  or  thwarting 
i generous  and  noble  purpose?  The  old 
lormula,  “In  the  name  of  God.  Amen,” 
Is  today  without  significance  in  too 
nany  families  and  courts. 

TO  BARREL  ORGAN. 

Mr.  Birrell  spoke  in  one  of  the  de- 
bates on  the  education  bill  of  “the 
acquirement  by  children  of  the  charm- 
ing and  graceful  accomplishment  of 
Sancing,  even  if  it  were  only  round 
a.  barrel  organ.”  This  accomplish- 
ment is  acquired  in  Boston  by  chil- 
dren from  the  North  end  to  the  Back 
Bay.  The  youngsters  in  the  streets 
off  Hanover  and  in  those  near  the 
Revere  House  are  more  unconflned 
and  bacchAntic  in  their  joy  than  the 
private  school  children  occasionally 
seen  in  BoylstdK-  street  above  Fair- 
field,  who  dance  demurely  and  with  a 
sense  of  necessary  physical  exercise. 
The  Westminster  Gazette,  Commenting 
on  Mr.  Birrell’s  remark,  quoted  one  of 
Jane  Austen’s  characters  as  saying: 

"I  should  like  to  see  you  dance,  and 
I’d  dance  with  you.  We  used  to  jump 
about  together  many  a time,  did  not 
we?  when  the  hand  organ  was  in  the 
street?”  The  Gazette  also  quoted 
some  lines  from  one  of  Mr.  Laurence 
Binyon’s  “London  Visions,”  but  cu- 
riously enough  it  did  not  mention  a 
grim  poem  on  the  same  subject,  a 
depressing  parody  of  “Tarara-boom- 
3e-ay”  by  Mr.  John  Davidson.  Dancing 
in  the  street  is  perhaps  not  so  pretty 
as  dancing  on  the  village  green,  but 


THICK  BLOOD. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  how  much 
thicker  blood  is  than  water.  The 
dramatic  critic  of  the  London  Times 
began  his  review  of  “The  Prince  Chap,” 
by  E.  W.  Peple,  a play  produced  at  the 
Criterion  Theatre,  by  saying:  “Ameri- 
cans are  fond  of  reminding  us,  justifi- 
ably enough,  that  what  we  call  Ameri- 
canisms often  repijeseut  old  English 
idioms  that  have  become  obsolete  in 
their  native  land.”  Yes,  and  some  of 
these  “Americanisms,”  if  not  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  are  still  heard  in  cer- 
tain English  provinces,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  Wright’s  Dialect  Dictionary. 
The  reviewer  added:  “Contemporary  or 
Rooseveltian  America  offers  us  some 
other  products  which,  though  they  may 
have  the  superficial  appearance  of  be- 
ing home-grown,  are  easily  recognizable 
as  early  Victorian  English  things, 
though  in  transit  across  the  Atlantic 
they  have  naturally  suffered  a sea- 
change.  One  of  these  is  a rich  and 
sirupy  sentimentality  in  fiction.”  Mr. 
Peple’s  play  was  characterized  as  an 
American  variant  of  some  Christmas 
story  by  Dickens.  “An  American  vari- 
ant, one  perceives,  because  the  genius  of 
Christmas  is  called  Santa  Claus,  and  be- 
cause the  dialogue  is  strewn  with  such 
words  as  bully  (in  its  adjectival  use) 
and  jamboree.”  So  Santa  Claus  is 
known  only  to  Americans,  and  not  at  all 
to  the  Dutch,  and  “bully”  is  never 
found  as  an  adjective  in  Shakespeare’s 
plays  or  in  other  Elizabethan  dramas. 
Mr.  H.  R.  Roberts  “is,  we  understand, 
an  American  actor.  He  is  pleasant 
enough,  and  would  be  still  more  pleas- 
ant if  he  did  not  say  ‘to  lay  down’  when 
he  means  ‘to  lie  down.’  ” Mr.  Anthony 
Comstock  would  enjoy  this  play.  For 
the  hero,  William,  is  a sculptor  whose 
“noblest  moment  is  when  he  refuses  to 
let  Blandia — aged  eight — pose  as  a 
cherub,  because  cherubs  do  not  wear 
clothes.”  . 


T 

imperious  manners. 

As  is  known  to  sociologists,  every 
profession  and  trade  has  its  peculiar 
etiquette.  There  is  a strict  etiquette  in 
any  sport,  in  burglary,  in  the  boozing- 
ken.  We  do  not  know  whether  any 
pamphlet  on  telephone  etiquette  has 
been  written  for  private  or  public  circu- 
lation, but  we  learn  that  a peculiar  eti- 
quette must  be  observed  in  Germany  in 
talking  to  the  Emperor  over  the  wire. 
He  never  gives  his  name;  he  does  not 
open  the  conversation  with  a friendly 
“Hello,  Heinrich,”  or  "Hello,  Johann,” 
but  with  “I  command  that,”  and  when 
he  is  through  commanding  he  stops,  like 
a gramophone,  without  “Good-by,”  “So 
long”  or  any  other  signification  that  he 
is  at  an  end.  This  behavior  is  not 
dignified ; it  is  imperious,  not  imperial  ; 
it  does  not  become  a father  of  his  peo- 
ple ; it  is  simply  an  instance  of  bad 
manners.  Even  Mr.  Chucks,  Marryat’s 
boatswain,  who  was  decided  in  his 
opinions  and  succeeded  in  conveying 
them  forcibly,  displayed  the  finest  flower 
of  courtesy  at  the  start : “Allow  me,  my 
dear  sir,  to  insinuate  in  the  most  de- 
licate manner  in  the  world  that  you  are 
a blankety,  etc.,  etc.”  “Noblesse ‘oblige” 
is  a French  phrase  and  therefore  prob- 
ably obnoxious  to  the  Emperor. 

’ PEACOCKS’  FEATHERS. 

The  superstitious  remember  that  the 
late  Lady  Curzon  wore  at  the  Delhi 
Durbar  a dress  with  a design  of  pea- 
cocks’ feathers,  and  that  she  was  told  at 
the  time  that  she  was  courting  mis- 
fortune. In  spite  of  the  old  superstition 
that  these  feathers  are  unlucky  they 
may  now  be  seen  as  ornaments  in  houses  I 
; whose  inmates  prefer  to  see  the  new 
moon  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  would 
not  kill  a spider  though  it  were  weav- 
ing over  the  bed.  Young  maidens  in 
England  were  taught  to  believe  that 
these  feathers  forbade  their  marriage  and 
that  minor  misfortunes  would  happen, 

| just  as  the  voice  of  the  peacock  is  sup- 
I posed  to  foretell  rain  and  even  death 
The  origin  of  the  superstition  is  not 
easy  to  find,  though  it  is  traced  back  to 
Juno’s  anger  excited  by  the  plucking  of 
her  favorite  bird.  Yet  among  the 
ancients  the  peacock  was  a symbol  of 
immortality,  and  Pythagoras  himself 
was  once  a peacock,  with  a tail  no  doubt 
into  which  the  eyes  of  the  dead  Argus 
passed.  Nor  was  the  peacock  among  the 


old  Hindus  an  unlucky  bird.  Many  have 
found  fault  with  him  without  regard  to 
bad  luck,  and  said  of  him  that  he  hath 
the  voice  of  a fiend,  the  head  of  a ser- 
pent and  the  pace  of  a thief. 

NOT  A MATERIALIST. 

Mr.  Clews,  a son  of  the  well  known 
banker,  has  written  in  collaboration  a 
French  play  in  verse  and  it  has  been 
published  in  Paris.  It  is  said  that  an 
English  version  will  be  performed  in 
New  York.  The  object  of  the  play  is  to 
show  the  inadequacy  of  wealth  to  secure 
true  happiness.  The  preface — for  the 
playwrights  here  follow  the  example  of 
Mr.  Shaw — contains  an  estimate  of 
American  civilization.  The  hero  is  there 
described  as  “the  new  man,  without 
traditions  of  any  kind  ; in  other  words, 
the  American.  He  does  not  feel  the 
need  of  loving  or  of  being  loved.  * * * 
In  his  hours  of  idleness  at  his  club  he 
is  plunged  into  a kind  of  material 
Nirvnna.  He  is  a materialist  and  Walt 
Whitman  is  his  prophet.”  Mr.  Clews 
and  his  friend  do  not  know  Whitman. 
No  one  has  sung  more  nobly  of  the  soul 
than  the  Good  Gray  Poet.  If  he  praises 
unashamed  the  body  and  its  functions,  it 
is  because  to  him  the  body  is  the  holy 
temple  of  the  soul.  The  intensity  of 
Whitman’s  spirituality  is  oriental,  and 
he  almost  swoons  in  rapture  at  the 
celestial  vision  of  never  ending  life. 
There  are  passages  in  “Leaves  of  Grass” 
that  might  be  in  the  “Upanishads.” 

A STANDARD. 

At  the  trial  of  Thurtell,  a witness 
asked  how  he  defined  a respectable  per- 
son answered:  “He  always  kept  a gig.” 

That  is  the  old  Story ; the  witness  really  I 
answered  :•  “He  always  maintained  an 
appearance  of  respectability  and  kept 
his  horse  and  gig.”  And  so  Carlyle  spoke 
of  gigmen,  narrow-minded  persons  of  the 
middle  class,  to  whom  “respectability” 
is  the  chief  concern  of  life,  and  he  also 
coined  the  words,  gigmania,  gigmanity, 
gigmanhood,  gigmanism,  gigmaness,  etc. 
This  is  not  the  only  whimsical  standard 
Invented  or  rather  first  expressed  in 
court.  It  was  held  recently  in  London 
that  neither  frequent  intoxication  nor 
the  habit  of  driving  about  in  hansoms, 
“nor  even  the  combination  of  the  two 
luxurious  practices,  is  evidence  of 

means  sufficient  to  justify  an  order  1 
against  the  sybarite  on  a judgment  sum- 
mons, though  both  are  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  a certain  sum  of  money, 
since  cabmen  and  barmaids  who  will 
consent  to  allow  credit  are  painfully 
rare.”  It  was  regarded  as  a sound  prin- 
ciple at  this  trial  that  “a  man’s  liability 
to  income  tax  can  not  be  estimated  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  freedom  and  in- 
tensity of  his  alcoholic  excitements.” 
There  is  to  be  sure  the  old  saying,  “as 
drunk  as  a lord”  ; but  many  lords  are 
impecunious.  Furthermore  there  are 
qualitative  as  well  as  quantative  con- 
siderations, for  a man  may  be  highly 
stimulated  on  blue  ruin  as  on  cham- 
pagne, on  beer  as  on  port  with  a bees 
wing. 
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FOR  EXPORT  ONLY’. 

The  news  that  the  Ivernia  carried 
the  first  shipment  of  300  barrels  of 
apples  to  leave  here  this  year  will 
strike  some  with  dread  for  the  com- 
ing winter.  Last  season  the  ship- 
• ments*  of  apples  were  enormous,  and 
-the  fruit  left  for  sale  in  this  country 
was  scarce,  expensive  and  as  a rule 
poor  in  quality.  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  of  j 
the  Referee  wrote  last  winter  con- 
cerning the  disappearance  of  Eng- 
lish fruit  from  the  London  market  , 
and  the  American  invasion.  To  many 
apples  are  not  a luxury,  but  a neces- 
sity. There  is  no  more  wholesome 
and  appetizing  fruit,  and  it  is  a pity 
! that  it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Fruit  growers  naturally  accept  the 
liberal  offers  of  commission  mer- 
chants, and  here  is  another  instance 
where  true  patriotism  does  not  enter 
into  business. 


IN  WAX. 

. It  has  been  said  that  no  man  is  really 
great  until  he  stands  or  sits  in  wax  in 
: Mine.  Tussaud’s  galleries.  There  are 
some  who  would  be  willing  to  figure  in 
(he  Chamber  of  Horrors,  rather  than  be 
ignored,  as  yet  unworthy.  Mr.  John  D. 


Rockefeller  is  now  in  the  Eden  Musee, 
which  is  certainly  a step  toward  su- 
preme fame  in  life,  lie  is  bending  oyer 
a golden  cradle,  which  holds  an  infant, 
•supposed  to  be  his  grandson,  but  the 
child  has  no  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth 
and  thus  is  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
being  an  infant  Bryanit?,  nor  does  he 
Jpibibe  from  a soothing  bottle  of  stand- 
ard oil,  The  golden  cradle  is  a signifi- 
cant touch.  Even  Miss  Kilmansegg  did 
not  thus  rest  in  babyhood. 

At  tier  first  debut  stir  found  her  bend 

On  u pillow  of  down,  in  a downy  bed. 

With  a damask  canopy  over, 
though  she  was  afterward  fed  from 
a golden  boat  with  a golden  spoon.  We 
Wipuld  have  preferred  Mr.  Rockefeller 
iff'  the  act  of  distributing  louis  d’or 
among  the  peasantry  near  Compiegne  or 
addressing  a Cleveland  Sunday  school  on 
’the  true  explanation  of  certain  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  concerning  the 
licit. 

SOCIABLE  PASSENGERS. 

•A  New  Yorker  and  his  wife  recently 
boarded  a surface  car,  and  a Mr. 
Strauss  boarded  the  car  at  the  same 
time  and  sat  by  the  wife.  He  took 
pfC  his  hat  to  her  and.  being  of  an 
optimistic,  cheery  nature,  said  that 
R 'was  pleasant  weather.  He  smiled 
as  he  spoke  and,  like  the  man  in 
Lear's  immortal  Limerick,  he  contin- 
ued to  smile,  until  the  wife  summoned 
her  husband,  who  promptly  bashed 
Mr.  Strauss.  The  smller  had  the 
husband  arrested  and  the  magistrate 
remarked:  “You  had  no  right  to 

strike  the  man.  I fine  you  five  dol- 
: lars.”  The  decision  is  an  interesting 
fjrte  and  it  invites  discussion.  Should 
or  should  not  a husband  be  proud  of 
the  admiration  of  other  men  who  thus 
proclaim  the  excellence  of  his  taste 
and  wisdom  of  his  choice?  Should 
not  fellow  passengers,  exposed  to  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  a car-ride, 
be  agreeable  one  toward  another? 
Perhaps  Mr.  Strauss  has  a rietus  and 
cannot  help  smiling.  It  surely  Is  not 
Insulting  to  say  to  a neighbor:  "It  is 
pleasant  weather,  mum.”  Is  not  a 
smile  preferable  to  a gorgonizlng 
stare ? It  might  be  said  that  the  hus- 
IWnd.  not  wholly  convinced  of  his 
wife's  charms,  thought  that  Mr. 
Strauss  was  guying  her;  but  this 
would  be  an  Illiberal,  ungallant  con- 
clusion. 


mouths  of  men  nor  his  fist  upon  their 
mouths.  His  wife  no'  longer  lives 
with  him,  not  because  fortune  has 
wholly  forsaken  him — he  gave  her 
£8  for  a dress  for  the  Oaks — but  be- 
cause he  deserted  her  and  in  the  pas- 
sion of  leave-taking  tried  to  choke 
her.  She  must  be  a woman  of  con- 
siderable reserve  force,  for  she  seized 
the  opportunity  to  bite  his  fingers. 
Why  does  not  Mr.  Palmer  keep  a 
pub?  Many  of  his  distinguished 
predecessors  in  the  profession  have 
thus  made  money  ari'd  fought  their 
uattles  o’er  again.  We  remember 
with  pleasure  Mr.  Paddy  Rypn  In 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  thus  dispensing  hospi- 
tality and  rude  eloquence. 

TATTOOING. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a movement  to 
do  away  with  tattooing  in  the  navy,  yet 
it  is  hard  to  think  of  a true  tar  whose 
body  is  not  decorated  in  India  ink  with 
a ship  or  a crucifix,  a flag  or  a brace 
of  hearts  with  an  arrow  through  them. 
The  famous  captain  who  was  exhibited 
for  years  and  suggested  to  Gillam  the 
cartoon  that  excited  the  indignation  of 
Mr.  Blaine’s  friends  was  over-tattooed. 
There  was  neither  the  wild  irregularity 
that  is'  often  a beauty  nor  the  simplicity 
of  design,  the  few  lines  and  points  that 
made  Herman  Melville’ssweetheartin 
Typee  the  more  adorable.  The  history 
of  tattooing  from  its  origin  as  a re- 
ligious rite  is  a strange  and  interesting 
one,  whether  the  practice  be  studied  in 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  Madagascar  or  on 
the  Pacific  isles.  And  when  did  sailors 
first  adopt  the  practice?  It  was  said 
some  years  ago  that  degenerates  in 
fashionable  life  in  London  were^much 
given  to  this  ornamentation.  The  old- 
fashioned  sailor  is  fast  disappearing.  As 
long  as  the  species  survives,  he  should 
no  more  be  deprived  of  his  India  ink 
pictures  than  of  his  quid  or  loose 
trousers. 


would  'have  ••spected;  a rSRe-helly  I 
person,  he  was  a member  of  the 
Hell-Fire  Club  that  celebrated  its 
orgies  in  a house  on  a Dublin  club. 
And  his  companions  were  pretty  fel- 
lows! Buck  Sheehy  jumped  on  a 
I wager  from  the  top  window  of  Daly’s. 

Buck  English  killed  a waiter  at  an 
| Inn,  because  his  steak  was  a trifle 
' overdone,  but  with  a fine  sense  of 
justice  he  had  him  charged  in  the 
bill:  Item,  one  waiter,  £20. 

Buck  Whaley  ran  through  his  for- 
tune of  £400,000  and  Into  debt  to 
the  tune  of  £30,000.  He  had  need 
of  money,  and  therefore  wagered  that 
he  would  go  to  Jerusalem  and  back 
within  two  years.  Some  of  the  bucks 
present  insisted  that  there  wds  no 
such  city.  The  sum  of  £ 15,000  was 
raised  and  Buck  Whaley  started  off 
gayly  as  a crusader.  He  came  back 
with  proofs  of  his  presence  In  Jeru- 
salem long  before  the  allotted  time 
was  over,  and  the  people  of  Dublin 
lit  bonfires  in  his  honor.  The  trip 
cost  him  £8000,  so  he  was  in  £7000. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  his  journey — 
hut  there  is  no  mention  of  the  book 
in  Allibone’s.  The  manuscript  was 
found  by  accident  In  a London  auc- 
tion room,  after  It  had  been  passed 
about  among  collectors  who  for  a 
century  had  been  attracted  by  the 
richness  of  the  binding. 

Bucks  do  not  always  live  to  the 
age  of  rouge  and  plumpers.  This  one 
died  at  an  inn  when  he  was  34  years 
old.  “As  the  body,  inclosed  In  a 
leaden  coffin,  lay  in  the  assembly 
rooms  awaiting  interment,  a man 
danced  over  It  a jig.  A grotesque, 
but  hardly  Inappropriate  requiem  for 
so  strange  a career.” 

CONCERT  FOYER 


terest  to  tell  concerning  his  mother’s 
friends  than  about  her. 


“THERE  WOULD  I BE.’’ 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  endeavor  to 
lead  the  simple  life,  is  now  painfully 
distracted.  In  a Virginian  or  West 
Virginian  town,  two  rival  ice  compa- 
nies are  not  only  giving  away  ice 
free  in  the  frenzy  of  competition, 
tut  each  Is.  offering  free  beer  as  an 
inducement,  and  one  brewer,  with 
an  artificial  ice  plant,  promises  a lib- 
eral supply  of  beer  for  a term  of 
years  to  the  one  that  will  take  his 
ice.  This  reminds  Mr.  Johnson  of 
the  glorious  old  days  of  Mississippi 
steamboating,  when  a line  would 
add  the  inducement  of  a bottle  of 
wine  to  free  transportation.  But 
the  emirient  sociologist  read  last  Sun- 
day of  the  town  of  Klingenberg  in 
Germany,  where  taxes  are  unknown, 
and  the  sum  of  200  marks  was  paid 
thi£  year  to  every  citizen  from  the 
profits  of  the  municipal  brick  works. 

I Mr.  Johnson,  in  Ciamport.  is  now 
:pfwlng  SO  cents  a hundred  for  iee, 
-**d  the  village  went  no  license;  fur- 
thermore the  tax  rate  is  from  $13 
to  $14.  How  happy,  would  he  be  in 
either  of  the  two  Elysiums  on  earth ! 
But  even  to  go  to  the  Virginian  town 
requires  some  cash  in  hand,  however 
ridiculously  small  the  sum  may 
seem  to  thousands. 

THE  PASSING  OF  PEDLAR. 

Lovers  of  the  manly  sport  hear 
with  regret  the  passing  of  Pedlar 
Palmer,  the  once  famous  light- 
weight. There  was  a time  when  he 
was  earning  over  £2000  a year.  He  | 
himself  has  no  illusions.  He  told  a ’ 
London  magistrate  not  long  ago: 
"I'm  not  the  Pedlar  Palmer  I was."  I 
He  turns  a penny  by  appearing  at 
race  meetings  and  music  halls,  but 
his  name  is  not  constantly  in  the 


IN  VIENNA. 

Dr.  Richard  Gluck  of  the  Vienna 
police  department  has  been  observing 
the  conduct  of  New  York  policemen 
and  finds  them  noble  specimens  of 
manhood.  After  this  his  remark  that 
they  are  no  worse  as  regards  corrup- 
tion than  the  police  of  any  other  great 
city  comes  as  an  anti-climax.  It 
would  be  interesting  if  he  were  to 
compare  the  New  York  janitors  with 
those  of  Vienna.  Dwellers  in  the  lat- 
ter city  are  becoming  tired  of  paying 
a small  fee  to  get  in  or  out  of  theih 
own  houses  after  10  o’clock  at  night, 
and  they  demand  at  least  an  hour’s 
extension.  For  in  Vienna,  as  many 
know,  the  tenant  is  not  allowed  a 
house  key.  After  10  P.  M.  he  must 
ring  up  the  porter.  The  landlords 
and  police  aithorities  insist  on  the  old 
rule  and  allege  as  a reason  “public 
safety.”  But  it  is  really  a matter 
of  thrift.  The  “Sperrgeld”  induces 
house-porters  to  serve  at  very  low 
wages,  and  the  police  department 
also  economizes.  It  is  said  that  the 
custom  originated  in  1848  when  the 
government  used  the  house-porters 
for  the  purpose  •pf  spying  on  the 
tenants. 

AN  OLD  BUCK. 

“Buck  Whaley’s  Memoirs,”  edited 
by  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.,  and 
published  in  London  by  Alexander 
Moring,  gives  curious  glimpses  of  an 
incredible  period  in  any  country,  even 
Ireland.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
the  term  '“Buck”  was  applied  to  a 
spirited,  gay  person  rather  than  to  a 
fop.  The  latter  use  Dr.  Murray  tells 
us  came  forward  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  term  still  sur- 
vives, though  it  is  somewhat  archaic. 
In  the  slang  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a bold,  dashing  woman  was  also 
called  a buck.  No  longer  ago  than 
1889  a London  journal  spoke  of  an 
“ancient  buck”  last  seen  at  the  age  of 
84,  wearing  a wig,  stays,  plumpers, 
rouge,  padding  and  anointing  his  face 
daily  with  a compound  called  "Skin 
Tightener”  and  washing  it  with 
“bloom  of  roses.” 

Buck  Whaley  was  a contemporary 
of  Henry  Grattan  and  a member  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  but  he  is  not  Re- 
membered as  orator  or  patriot.  He 
was  a swell,  libertine,  gambler,  duel- 
list;  wasteful  with  money,  he  was  an 
adventurer  whom  even  Casanova 


Life  of  Antoinette  Sterling,  by 
Her  Son,  Is  Full  of 
Anecdotes. 


NOTES  OF  MUSICIANS 

AND  STAGE  DISPLAYS 


Mr.  J.  Sterling  MacKiniay,  M.  A.,  has 
written  the  life  of  his  mother,  who 
waS  known  for  years  in  public  as 
Antoinette  Sterling.  The  book,  en- 
titled “Antoinette  Sterling'  and  Other 
Celebrities,"  is  published  by  Hutchin- 
son of  London  and  the  price  of  it  is 
1(1  shillings  net,  an  absurdly  expen- 
sive book. 

The  life  of  this  singer  both  in  Am- 
erica and  in  England  was  neither 
stormy  or  adventurous,  except  in  this; 
toward  the  close  of  it  she  suffered  a 
“heavy  financial  loss."  She  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  in  England  as  a 
ballad  singer,  and  her  performance  of 
"Caller  Herrin’,”  "The  Three  Fishers” 
and  "The  Lost  Chord”  was  commonly 
described  there  as  “superb."  As  a 
singer,  pure  and  simple,  she  had  little 
art.  She  sang  songs  of  the  heart  and 
home  with  great  intensity,  or,  to  use 
the  language  of  her  worshippers,  with 
"great  expression.” 

Some  musicians  admired  her  or 
said  they  admired  her. when  she  was 
in  her  prime;  thus  Liszt  was  "enrap- 
tured," while  Rubinstein  remarked 
that  she  had  never  "lived”  and  had 
no  heart.  The  fact  that  she  refused 
to  wear  a low  neck  dress  when  she 
was  commanded  to  sing  at  Windsor 
endeared  her  to  many.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Anthony  Comstock  puts  her  at  the 
head  of  all  singing  women.  Queen 
Victoria  was  not  offended  by  Mme. 
Sterling’s  scruples,  or  bad  manners, 
however  ber  conduct  strikes  you,  for- 
gave the  refusal  and  "honored  her. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  in  the  book, 
stories  about  Mme.  Sterling,  her  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Here  is  a sample 
one:  She  once  went  to  the  Savoy  chapel 
at  the  hour  of  organ  practice  and  in- 
quired for  the  Rev.  Henry  White.  Told 
that  he  had  left  the  church,  she  wished 
to  send  after  him,  but  there  was  no  one 
except  the  blow  boy  to  do  the  errand. 
“Oh.  I’M  do  that  for  you  till  you  come 
back,  if' you’ll  run  over  for  him,  she 
said  to  the  boy.  And  she  was  as  good 
as  her  word.”  One  has  a right  to  expect 
more  entertaining  stories  for  16  shillings 
net.  The  book  is  not  a heating  one. 
There  are  stories  about  Manuel  Garcia, 
who  died  recently,  Leighton,  Holman 
Hunt,  Patti,  W.  G.  Willis,  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  Elizabeth  Robbins  and  oth- 
ers. Mr.  MacKiniay  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  Is  an  “M.  A.”  has  not  given  his 
days  and  nights  to  Addison,  P.aler>  °r 
any  class  book  of  rhetoric.  Alluding  to 
the  swarm  of  Americans  who  boast  of 
ancestors  that  embarked  in  the  May- 
flower, he  exclaims:  “Oh.  Mayflower, 
mammoth  of  elasticity!  Oh,  Truth,  as 
elastic.”  But  he  modestly  excuses  him- 
self for  writing  the  biography,  saying 
that  he  has  much  mor»  of  greater  in- 


It  has  been  said  that  "to  any  one  who 
is  gifted  with'  a voice  his  own  method  Is 
practically  the  best.”  There  is  truth  in 
the  remark,  and  yet  a treatise  on  tone 
production  is  published  once  a month. 

Here  Is  a recently  published  book,  "Sing- 
ing. or  Method  of  Song  and  Speech,"  bj 
A.  Singer  (London:  Elliot  Stock).  There 
is  Both  sense  and  nonsense  in  this  vol- 
ume. The  author  discusses  many  things 
soul  effusion,  the  round  earth,  consci- 
entious nervousness,  the  elliptic,  collars, 
the  houses  of  Parliament,  deficient  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  indigestion,  nightmare, 
intoxication  (alcoholic,  not  uewhetlc), 
and  a disease  which  the  author  describes 
as  “rubbed  up.”  . 

He  thinks  that  sensitiveness  is  not  a 
fault;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a virtue,  for 
it  is  a proof  of  the  highly  strung  constl- 
tution  of  the  artist;  and  fie  also  has 
Invariably  found  that  claret  is  the  best 
thing  for  singers.”  but  it  should  be  taken 
in  moderation.  Furthermore,  he  has 
much  to  say  about  neurosis  and  the  psy- 
chology of  the  voice. 

Giovanni  Clerecl  Is  the  author  of  Per- 
fection in  Singing."  The  book  Is  Pub- 
lished by  O.  Newman  & Co.  of  London. 
There  is  need  of  bodily  gymnastics  if  you 
wish  to  produce  tones  properly.  Here  is 
an  example:  "The  lung  on  the  right  side 
will,  owing  to  the  raised  (right)  arm, 
expand  more  than  the  left.  Now  change 
arms  and  repeat  the  breathing,  noticing 
carefully  whether  the^  left  lung  is  filled 
as  the  right  one  was.” 

The  Herald  of  Aug.  1 published  in  its 
evening  edition  an  editorial  article  en- 
titled “Art  and  Duty,”  which  called 
forth  a letter  in  reply.  As  the  editorial 
article  is  short,  we  republish  it  here, 
fir  it  is  concerned  with  a musical  mat- 
for  it  is  concerned  with  a musical  mat- 
selves  how  some  misread  or  “read  be- 
tween the  lines": 

art  and  duty. 

The  passionate  press  agent  of  a young 
fiddler  in  New  York  tells  a pathetic  story . 
“Only  last  week  a well  known  vaudeville 
manager  offered  to  book  her  42  weeks  at  a 
salary  of  $200  a week,  but  she  declined  his 
proposition,  although  she  Is  the  sole  sup- 
port of  an  Invalid  father,  motherland  young- 
er sisters,  for  she  prefers  art  to  the  tempo- 
rary success  of  the  variety  theatres.  Sup- 
pose for  a moment,  that  this  story  be  true, 
would  it  not  have  been  better  for  her  to 
have  accepted  the  offer  for  at  least  one 
sen  son?  Was  it  not  her  duty  to  accept  it? 

At  present,  she  is  unknown,  except  to  her 
immediate  friends.  She  need  not  be  wholly 
inartistic  in  vaudeville;  in  fact,  she  might 
learn  many  valuable  lessons  that  would 
make  for  her  artistic  future.  By  refusing 
the  offer  she  jeopardized  the  comfort  of 
iter  family.  She  stood  between  art  and 
duty.  But  duty  may  be  art. 

The  letter  in  reply  is  as  follows: 

BROOKLINE,  Aug.  2,  1906. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

In  your  edition  Wednesday,  Aug.  1.  occurs  a 
short"  editorial  headed  "Art  and  Duty.”  to 
which  much  exception  might  be  taken.  What- 
ever raav  be  tin-  Intention  of  those  who  insti- 
gated tlie  article  or  the  individual  who  wrote 
Ft  an  impression  tnit-lit  bo  gained  from  glean- 
ing it  that  to  my  belief  is  most  erroneous.  I 
refer  to  til"  Inference  that  vaudeville  and  art 
are  incompatible.  Tills  supposition  is.  I -tan 
sure,  as  absurd  ns  the  one  that  the  stage  ns 
an  institution  is  immoral.  There  is  hardly  any 
class  of  theatrical  entertainment  that  I have 
not  seen  represented  in  vaudeville,  and  some 
of  it  lias  been  most  aitistlc.  Another  Impres- 
sion used  that  |s  wholly  incorrect  is  “the  tem- 
porarv  success  of  the  variety  theatres.”  A suc- 
cess in  vaudeville  is  the  reverse  from  tempo- 
rary; quite  an  eontralre  It  will  last  for  years, 
'flint  there  exists  among  certain  artists  a tinie- 
hoitored  prejudice  against  vaudeville  Is  true;, 
also  that  a certain  portion  of  the  uninitiated 
shrug  their  shoulders  at  anything  "in  vaude- 
ville" Is  obvious.  Happily  this  belief  is  fast 
disappearing  and  the  conviction  fast  appearing 
that  lit  vaudeville  one  must  not  he  less  clever 
hut  10  times  more  clever  titan  the  so-called 
legitimate  artist.  ARTHUR  ROW. 

Of  the  23  orchestral  works  unknown  In 
London  to  be  produced  at  the  Promenade 
concerts  which  begin  the  isth,  six  are  by 
British  composers'  Granville  Bantock’s 
prelude  “Sappho”;  J.  H.  Fould’s  "music 
poem,”  entitled  “Epithalidm”;  George 
Halford’s  “In  Memorialin'’  overture; 
Joseph  Holbrooke’s  “Bohemian”  suite; 
Norman  O'Nefll’s  overture,  "In  Spring 
Time,”  and  Vaughan  Williams’  ”A  Nor- 
folk. Rhapsody.”  Novelties  by  foreign 
composers  are  Gllere's  symphony,  Enna's 
symphonic  poem  “Maerchen,”  George 
Dorlav's  symphonic  poenr  “St-  Georges 
and  "Finlandia”  by  Sibelius,  and  pieces 
bv  Blockt,  Br>lr|pai>.  Busoni,  Arensky. 
Borodin.  Moussorgsky,  Liadoff,  Boehe, 

I Fini  Henriques.  Egon  Petri  and  Fibick. 

I It  is  rumored  that  Mabelle  Gilman, 
who  itns  been  studying  with  Jean  de 
Reszke.  will  sing  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
Paris,  next  season.  When  and  where 
did  she  get  the  voice?  Her  other  quali- 
fications for  an  engagement  at  tills 

onera  are  indisputable.  

Julian  Edwards'  new  cantata.  The 
Redeemer,'  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Orean  Grove,  ‘ N.  J..  July  29. 

' The  Greater  Love,"  a four-act  drama 
based  on  “romantic  episodes”  in  the  life 
of  Mozart  and  written  by  Ivy  A.  Root, 
a niece  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  will  be  pro- 
duced at  Columbus,  p„  . Sept.  3.  Mr. 
Aubfev  Bouctcault  will  take  the  part  ot 
the  composer.  The  death  scene,  “ending 
In  the  singing  of  the  Requiem,  will  be 
given  with  fidelity.”  Selections  from 
Mozart's  works  will  be  performed  in  the 
course  of  the  play.  Several  dramas 
with  Beethoven  as  a hero  have  been 
produced-  and  one  of  them,  a singularly 
sentimental  and  dull  piece,  with  Mr. 
Bispham  as  Beethoven  and  Miss  Julia 
Opp  as  the  heroine,  was  performed  in 
Boston  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre. 
Stradella.  Haydn,  Chopin  and  one  or 
two  other  composers  have  been  chosen 
as  the  heroes  of  operas. 

Mr.  Baughan  of  the  London  Daily 
News  wrote  apropos  of  Mr.  Ben  Davies 
at  the  recent  Handel  Festival: 

“It  is  not  generally  held  that  the 


Poems. 


opera  stage  is 

oratorio,  and  many  think  that  tho  two 
styles  of  singing:  are  Incompatible,  but  it 
is  largely  the  early  opera  training  of  Mr. 
Santley  that  gave  his  singing  such  ease 
and  forte  of  emphasis,  and  experience 
on  the  opera  stage  has  done  the  same 
thing  for  Mr.  Ben  Davies.  No  tenor 
who  has  not  sung  in  opera  could  have 
given  so  much  variety  and  point  to  the 
recitative,  'So  will'd  my  father.’  A no- 
th cable  point  was  the  singing  of  t lie 
dying  patriarch's  'Hesolve.  my  sons,  on 
liberty  or  death,’  which  Mr.  Hen  Davies 
made  the  utterance  of  'expiring  breath.’ 
The  high  notes  of  the  part  were  success- 
fully managed,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Ben  Davies  cannot  pretend  to 
achieve  them  with  the  ease  which  was 
:-o  remarkable  In  the  singing  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Lloyd.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  oratorio  tenor  left  something  to  be 
desired  in  respect  of  dramatic  force  and 
emotion.  The  ideal  tenor  for  oratorio 
would  be  an  amalgam  of  Mr.  Ben  Davies 
and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  but.  as  most 
ideals,  It  is  unattainable,  and.  for  my 
part,  I am  well  content  to  hear  the 
music  sung  with  the  dramatic  point 
which  Handel  evidently  Intended.” 

Saint  Saens’  cello  sonata  was  played 
in  London  for  the  hrst  time  July  12  by 
Mr.  Hollman  and  the  composer.  It  was 
composed  in  1904,  when  Saint  Saens  was 
at  Biskrah,  and  played  for  the  first 
time  In  Paris  last  year.  The  work  Is  said 
to  have  much  freshness.  The  scherzo 
concludes  with  a set  of  variations  on 
the  opening  theme.  The  third  movement 
is  described  as  a charming  romance. 


a good  preparation  roi"|  carried  with  it  a settlement  of 
£25,000  if  she  would  quit  the  stage. 
Look  at  this  advertisement  In  the 
Era — that  is  to  say,  the  paragraph 
appeared  In  the  advertising  columns 
of  that  weekly:  ‘'Mr.  Louis  Brad- 
field,  while  in  Australia  ten  years  ago 
with  the  Gaiety  company,  was  able 
to  render  an  important  service  to  a 
gentleman  of  enormous  wealth, 
whose  gratitude  was  such  that  he 
immediately,  it  is  said,  made  a will 
In  Mr.  Bradfield’s  favor  by  which 
the  actor  would  benefit  to  the  extent 
of  over  half  a million.  Difficulties 
have,  however,  arisen,  and  Mr.  Brad- 
field’s  legal  representatives  in  Aus- 
tralia are  trying  to  bring-- about  a 
satisfactory  settlement.”  The  pre- 
cise amount  over  which  “difficulties 
have  arisen”  is  £780,000.  Mr.  Brad- 
field  says  so  himself. 


Maeterlinck’s  “Mdnna  Vanna”  has  been 
made  Into  an  opeTa  and  with  music  by 
Fevrier,  a pupil  of  Gabriel  Faure,  will 
be  produced  at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels. 
Fevrler’s  opera,  "L’Aveugle,”  short  and 
mystical,  was  produced  In  Paris  last 
season  and  harshly  criticised  by  some. 

Mr.  Blackburn  protested  not  long  ago 
against  the  habit  in  London  of  naming 
any  young  violinist  who  is  brought  to 
the  fore  by  his  surname,  “without  any- 
thing else  (so  far  as  one  may  judge) 
attaching  to  his  reputation.”  He  then 
referred  to  “Florls.” 

“We  should  like  to  know  why  this 
young  man  should  be  described  sim- 
ply as  Florls,  just  as  we  speak  of  men 
like  Gluck,  Mozart,  Joachim,  Wagner 
and  the  rest.  In  any  case,  despite 
the  obvious  intolerance  which  is  engen- 
dered by  tnat  habit,  it  may  be  stated 
that  he  was  born  at  Prague  some  23 
years  ago  and  received  his  first  lessons 
from  his  father,  who.  following  a tradi- 
tion, which  now  begins  to  J>e  somewhat 
tiresome,  taught  him  how  to  play  the 
F sharp  minor  Concerto  of  Ernst,  the  D 
minor  of  Wieniawskl,  and  Mendelssohn's 
Concerto.  It  says  much,  however,  for 
his  father,  who  publicly,  opposprl  the 
Idea  of  the  child  prodigy,  and  who  sent 
his  son  to  the  Prague  Conservatory 
where  the  examining  committee,  as  we 
are  informed,  were  excited  to  wonder  by 
his  playing.”  We  understand  that  “Flo- 
ris”  is  a brother  of  Mr.  Ondricek  of 
Boston. 

^ /fo  C 

TOO  SOLID  FLESH. 

When  Mr.  Link,  tailor  in  New 
» York,  married  his  Sarah,  she  was 
isvelte  and  clinging.  Happiness  agreed 
with  her,  and  from  month  to  month 
her  waist  measurement  increased, 
until  now  she  weighs  225  pounds; 
but  as  her  happiness  and  flesh  were 
enlarged,  his  love  waned,  until  he 
began  to  neglect  Sarah  and  he  did 
not  take  her  to  balls  and  parties. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that,  according  to 
tradition,  he  is  only  a ninth  of  a 
man  made  the  disproportion  seem 
greater  in  his  eyes.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  not  told  whether  she  is  of  he- 
roic frame  or  short;  whether  she  is 
Amazonian  or  architecturally  like 
unto  a gasometer.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Link  deserted  her,  and  Sarah  has  ob- 
tained a limited  divorce.  Her  hus- 
band said  in  court  “with  a trace  .of 
the  old-time  affection”  that  if  she 
would  reduce  her  weight  to  130 
pounds  he  would  have  the  divorce 
annulled.  But  would  the  prize  be 
worth  a Banting  or  sweating  proc- 
ess? Did  he  not  take  her  at  the  altar 
for  fatter  or  leaner?  Mrs.  Link  said 
when  she  heard  of  his  proposition; 
“I  don’t  know  what  we  shall  do.  No- 
body can  tell  what  may  happen  in  a 
few  years.”  A truly  philosophic  re- 
mark. Flesh  comes  and  goes.  t Ten 
years  from  now  Sarah  may  be  a liv- 
ing skeleton.  Nor  should  she  forget 
that  there  are  men  who  admire  rich- 
ly upholstered  women. 

OUT  OF  FASHION. 

In  a certain  way  Mrs.  Edna  Wal- 
lace Hopper  is  out  of  fashion,  for 
money  was  not  bequeathed  to  her  or 
even  offered  to  hereon  the  con- 
trary, she  has  failed  in  her  attempt 
to  break  the  will  of  her  stepfather. 


ART  IN  HOBOKEN. 

Messrs.  Busigilona  and  Hintz  dis- 
puted in  Hoboken  over  the  credibility, 
the  realism  and  the  literary  style  of 
Mr.  Sinclair’s  slaughter-house  ro- 
mance, or  bundle  of  human  and  ani- 
mal documents,  or  what-you-will. 
Mr.  Hintz  in  a fine  state  of  aesthetic 
fury  threw  the  book  into  Mr.  Busig- 
ilona’s  face.  Not  content  with  this 
in  the  fight  over  an  idea,  he  drew  a 
butcher  knife — expert  testimony — and 
stabbed  Mr.  Busigilona  repeatedly. 
We  had  thought  that  only  in  Paris 
could  there  be  so  great  interest  in  a 
literary  subject,  and,  mark  you,  this 
dispute  was  not  in  any  one  of  the  so- 
called  literary  centres  of  the  United 
States,  Boston,  New  York,  Indianapo- 
lis, but  in  Hoboken,  which  is  asso- 


our  readers  may  recall  the  pleasing"  in- 
cident.  A London  student  of  sociology, 
“W.  F.  W.,”  made  the  comment  that 
the  (lancer’s  name  was  in  headlines  and 
his  fame  was  assured,  but  the  accom- 
panist was  unknown,  although  he 
played  the  whole  time.  "Though  this 
was  a performance  not  less  remarkable 
in  its  way  than  was  the  other,  he  re- 
mained in  his  original  obscurity.  As  a 
father  once  remarked  in  reply  to  kind 
inquiries:  ‘Everybody  asks  after  Mrs. 
Jones;  nobody  asks  after  me.’”  “W.  F. 
W.”  draws  a moral.  The  accompanist  is 
not  always  a pianist ; he  may  be  the 
statesman’s  secretary,  the  lawyer’s 
drudge  who  condenses  the  evidence  and 
finds  the  cases,  the  husband  of  the  lead- 
ing lady.  The  more  indispensable  he  is, 
the  farther  is  he  from  the  limelight. 
Born  to  play  accompaniments,  he  does 
not  sulk  or  rebel.  “Once  he  did  assert 
himself.  ‘Did  you  paint  that  picture?’ 
he  was  asked  that  time.  ’No,’  he  said, 
triumphantly,  ‘I  made  the  frame.’  ” Un- 
fortunately for  “W.  F.  W.’s”  argument, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Guattierro’s  accom- 
panist was  published,  “which  it  is,”  ac- 
cording to  the  London  Globe — for  we 
saved  the  clipping  describing  the  his- 
toric event — Mr.  Poli  Luixi.  According 
to  another  journal,  It  is  PiSliluigi.  But 
“W.  F.  W.”  might  argue  that  this  con- 
fusion in  a name  is  an  indisputable 
proof  of  obscurity.  | 


/f' 


AN  EMPRESS  DOWAGER. 

Several  descriptions  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  of  China  have  been  pub- 
lished recently,  but  no  one  of  them 
, , is  equal  to  that  in  Mrs.  Archibald 

elated  chiefly  with  steamship^,  beer  Little's  “Round  About  My  Peking 

Garden,”  which  appeared  last  year. 


and  picnics.  While  the  benevolent 
may  deplore  the  manner  of  ending 
the  discussion,  those  interested  in  the 
arts  will  welcome  the  incident  as  a 
proof  of  the  steadily  growing  atten- 
tion paid  aesthetics  throughout  the 
land.  Where  there  is  no  fierce  dis- 
cussion, where  men  and  women  are 
not  willing  to  die  for  a principle,  art 
is  stagnant  or  non-existent.  Even  the 
recent  outrageous  conduct  of  Mr.  An- 
thony Comstock  will  be  of  service  to 
art  by  reason  of  the  storm  of  indigna- 
tion he  has  raised  about  him. 


REMOVING  THOUGHTS. 

The  ancients,  who  wore  sandals  and 
knew  not  tight  boots,  had  corns.  Many 
were  the  heroic  cures  recommended  in 
their  treatises  on  medicine  and  surgery. 
Thus  a hole  was  bored  in  the  corn  and 
a fiery  acid  was  poured  in  through  a 
quill.  No  doubt  Cleopatra,  Caesar’s  too 
celebrated  wife,  Lais,  Phryne,  Thais 
and  other  noble  dames,  even  the  spotless 
Lucretia  herself,  were  visited  by 
chiropodists.  Years  afterward  a deep 
thinker  thought  he  had  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  declaring  that  corns  are  only  a 
matter  of  digestion,  but  it  was  reserved 
for  New  Thought  to  give  an  unfailing 
remedy.  You  bare  the  corn,  then  pass 
the  finger  tips  of  the  right  hand  over 
it  slowly  and  with  personal  affection, 
and  at  the  same  time  send  vibrations 
from  the  brain  to  the  offender.  For  a 
soft  corn  413  vibrations  a second  will 
do.  You  repeat  slowly  this  speech : “I 
am  now  sending  a current  of  thought 
I force  into  my  corn,  and  so  separating, 
deducing,  disintegrating,  rendering, 
splitting,  sundering,  splintering,  snip- 
ping, dweliicating,  whittling,  dispersing, 
dislocating,  eliding,  divorcing,  pulveriz- 
ing, slashing,  slicing  and  dissecting  it, 
that  presently  it  will  pass  away.”  This 
you  say  thrice,  and  then  add : “Avaunt ! 
avaunt ! avaunt ! The  universe  is  mine. 

I am  it!”  But  if  you  are  the  universe 
you  include  corns,  and  they  have  as 
much  right  to  be  on  your  feet  as  miles 
away.  Our  old  friend  the  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo  exclaimed  wAh  a famous 
gesture — we  see  Fechter  in  the  tableau 
now — “The  world  is  mine !”  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  count  was  tormented  by 
icorns? 


She  saw  the  Empress  and  had  a 
pricking  in  her  thumbs  for  long  af- 
terward. The  face  is  a pleasantly 
flattering  one,  with  falsity  written  all 
over  the  apparently  good  humored 
surface.  This  reminds  one  of  the 
Prussian  seen  by  Coleridge  on  the 
packet  from  Yarmouth  to  Hamburg: 
“Amid  all  his  droll  looks  and  droll 
gestures,  there  remained  one  look  un- 
touched by  laughter;  and  that  one 
look  was  the  true  face,  the  others 
were  but  its  mask.”  They  say  the 
Empress  Dowager’s  smile  chills  even 
foreign  ministers.  Mrs.  Little  thinks 
her  type  is  common  wherever  society 
exists.  “Were  she  an  English  mother 
she  would  marry  all  her  daughters 
to  eldest  sons,  irrespective  of  whether 
they  were  lunatics  or  confirmed  dip- 
somaniacs. She  would  smile  and  say 
pleasant  things  as  she  pressed  for- 
ward over  her  enemy’s  dead  body, 
(without  even  a thrill  of  pleasure  ini 
the  doing  so.’’  It  was  thought  a year  | 
ago  that  a disease,  probably  diabetes, 
would  carry  off  the  Empress  Dowager 
in  two  years’  time. 


ACCOMPANISTS. 


Last  month  in  Paris  the  champion 

But  only  a short  time  ago  Miss  Billie  Italian  waltzer,  Mr.  Guattierro,  offered 


Burke  entered  into  the  joy  of  a leg- 
acy of  several  thousand  pounds,  and 
I Mlss  Vesta  Victoria,  although  her 
name  suggests  a parlor  match  con- 
fessed coyly  to  London  journals  that 
she  had  received  and  refused  an 
anonymous  offer  of  marriage  which 


a prize  of  1000  francs  to  any  one  who 
could  outwaltz  him.  Three  Frenchmen, 
an  Italian  and  a Russian  entered  the 
lists,  but  Mr.  Guattierro,  waltzing  un- 
ceasingly for  fourteen  hours,  danced 
them  to  a finish.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-(*vo  dances  were  played.  Some  of 


BLUE  DRESS  COATS. 

The  Herald  some  time  ago  described 
the  efforts  of  certain  London  tailors 
to  introduce  the  dress  coat  of  blue 
cloth  this  season.  Opponents,  revolu- 
tionary and  conservative  alike,  ob- 
ject to  the  innovation  on  the  ground 
that  the  new  coat  is  “flunkeyish.”  By 
saying  this  they  insinuate  that  it  is 
an  imitation  of  a new  livery  devised 
by  King  Edward  for  his  household, 
with  this  exception:  black  buttons 

are  substituted  for  gilt.  Nevertheless 
the  blue  coats  have  been  seen  re- 
cently in  both  the  opera  house  and 
the  theatre.  The  Daily  Mail  inti- 
mates that  the  color  will  be  gener- 
ally chosen  next  season.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  is  of  the  contrary  opin- 
ion and  gives  a plausible  reason:  “In 
a community  such  as  this,  where 
classes  slide  into  each  other  without 
yawning  gulfs  to  mark  the  divisions, 
there  are  plenty  of  people  who  do 
not  get  a new  dress  coat  every  few 
months,  and  the  more  courageous 
among  these  would  certainly  stick  to 
the  old  black,  with  the  result  that 
many  wearers  of  blue  would  be  sus- 
pected of  snobbish  pretences  to  be 
‘better’  than  they  really  are.”  There 
are  many  men  who  have  a new  dress 
suit  once  in  ten  years,  and  they  insist 
that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  style 
of  design  and  ornamentation;  that 
the  dress  is  modest  and  self-effacing. 
The  more  pronounced  a style  is  the 


more  violent  Is  the  reaction.  Black  j 
has  been  the  prevailing  color  for  I 
many  years  and  it  will  no  doubt  main-  | 
tain  its  authority  for  many  more  to 
come. 

THIRSTY  HOUSES. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  on 
drinks  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  year  just  ended  was 
equivalent  to  $40,000,  an  increase  of 
$10,000  over  that  of  the  year  before. 
We  hasten  to  add  that  100,000  bot- 
tles of  mineral  water  were  consumed, 
but  we  fear  that  most  of  them  were 
used  to  temper  whiskey.  Strong 
drink  is  raging  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  only  2400  bottles  of 
light  wines  and  champagne  went 
down  the  throats  of  the  legislators. 

In  the  old  days  English  judges  and 
statesmen  were  mighty  drink  mas- 
ters, though  no  one  equalled  the 
great  Gallaspy,  who  drank  seven  in 
hand;  that  is,  "seven  glasses  so 
placed  between  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  that,  in  drinking,  the 
liquor  fell  into  the  next  glasses,  and 
thereby  he  drank  out  of  the  first 
seven  glasses  at  once.”  It  is  said 
that  Lord  Oxford  more  than  once 
was  ingloriously  intoxicated  in  the 
presence  of  Queen  Anne,  and  when 
Walpole  was  a young  man  his  father 
always  poured  for  him  a double  por- 
tion of  wine,  saying:  “Come,  Robert, 
b’ou  shall  drink  twice  while  I drink 
once,  for  my  son  in  his  sober  senses 
imust  not  be  witness  of  the  intoxica- 
tion of  his  father.”  But  for  many 
years  it  has  been  considered  dis- 
graceful for  a member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  take  his  seat  when 
overcome  by  wine  or  strong  waters: 
witness  the  dramatic  scene  in  Trol- 
lope s ‘The  Way  We  Live  Now” 
Iwhen  the  great  speculator  elected  to 
a seat  attempts  to  address  the  House 
early  in  the  night  of  his  suicide. 

eh 

MORE  DISTINGUISHED 

OF  HIS  DISCIPLES 

Fourth  and  Last  Article  on 
Vincent  d' Indy's'  Life 
of  His  Master. 


Mr.  Vincent  d’Indy,  the  biographer  of 
Cesar  Franck,  fights  ingeniously  his  own 
battle  in  recounting  (he  life  of  his  mas- 
ter. His  description  and  approval  of  I 
Franck’s  manner  of  composing  and  style  | 
are  a defence  of  his  own.  When  he 
comes  to  the  portrayal  of  Franck  as  a 
teacher,  he  seizes  the  opportunity  to  re- 
new his  war  against  the  - Paris  Con- 
servatory, and  to  praise  indirectly  the 
instruction  offered  at  the  Schola  Canto- 
rum.  Mr.  d'Indy  is  at  the  head  of  this 
school,  and  the  instruction  in  composi- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  similar  to  that  en- 
joyed by  Franck's  private  pupils.  There 
is  today  dispute  over  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Schola  Cantorum  and  the 
“pretensions"  of  Mr.  d'Indy,  who  bv 
rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  of  art 
as  he  understands  them  has  made  bitter 
enemies.  He  has  on  all  occasions  spoken 
plainly  his  opinions  concerning  official 
and  commercial  musicians,  whether  they 
were  living  or  dead.  It.  is  not  surprising 
that  he  in  turn  is  assailed. 

A witty  attack  on  him  was  published 
in  the  Mercure  Musical  of  last  June,  and 
in  July  the  attack  was  answered.  The 
assailant.  Mr.  Emile  Vuillermoz,  gave 
an  amusing  description  of  the  Schola 
Cantorum.  He  spoke  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school  as  apparently  praise- 
worthy, but  the  real  purpose  of  the 
chief  was  soon  exposed.  "In  place  of 
furnishing  simply  to  young  pupils  the 
means  of  drawing  freely  from  the  treas- 
ures of  science  and  history,  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  chief's  hands  an  instru- 
ment of  systematic  pedagogy,  a sort  of 
lists  where  this  obstinate  fellow  put  the 
worth  of  his  dogmas  and  rigorous  for- 
mulas of  art  to  the  proof.  He  drew  high 
barriers  about  his  new  disciples,  and 
said  unto  them:  'You  are  my  beloved 

sons  in  whom  I am  well  pleased;  I 
wish  to  create  you  in  my  image,  and  the 
universe  will  belong  to  you.  Here  in  mv 
garden  you  will  find  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  When  you 
have  eaten  its  fruit,  you  will  be  iike 
gods.  Do  not  mix  with  the  crowd  that 
surrounds  you.  for  it  is  nourished  on 
error,  and  here  only  will  you  find  the 
divine  food  of  truth.’  And  with  the 
ascendancy  which  characters  of  tem- 
pered steel  always  exert,  this  inflexible 
captain  quickly  persuaded  his  young  re- 
cruits that  thp  official  conservatories 
were  homes  of  heresy  and  imbecility 
and  ..that  tile  Schola  Cantorum  would 
change  the  face  of  the  world.  Timid 
persons,  amateurs,  sons  of  families  and 
the  young  who  had  been  rejected  at  the 
entrance  examinations  of  the  Conserva-  , 
tory  hastened  to  his  side.”  These  words 
are  put  into  tire  mouth  cf  one  reporting 


CESAR  FRANCK  AS  A TEACHER: 

' STUDY  OF  EACH  PUPIL’S  NEEDS 


as  a committeeman  years  hence  on  the  | 
question  of  whether  an  e?humed I name 
“Dindv"  or  “d'lndy"  should  be  admitted 
to  a biographical  dictionary.  The  words 
of  Mr.  Vuillermoz  grow  more  and  more 
biter,  as  when  Mr.  d'lndy  is  described 
as  discrediting  all  harmonic  studies  that 
put  into  play  sensorial  and  innati 
faculties,  and  choosing  "a  system  of  me- 
chanical writing.  an  automatically 
sonorous  arithmetic.  which  reduced  the 
divine  exercise  of  inspiration  to  a 
patient  game  of  chess.” 

Franck's  Pupils. 

Cesar  Franclt  was  the  teacher  of  the 
organ  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
was  never  a teacher  of  composition  at 
that  institution.  He  was  talked  of  as 
the  successor  of  Victor  Masse,  one  of 
the  Conservatory  teachers  of  composi- 
tion. To  quote  Mr.  d'lndy:  "Ernest 

Guiraud,  the  composer  of  'Mme.  Tur- 
lupln,'  was  preferred  to  the  composer 
of  ‘the  Beatitudes’”;  but  the  latter's 
organ  class  was,  according  to  Mr. 
d’lndy,  for  a time  at  least, 
the  ‘‘true  centre  of  composition 
study.”  In  1S72  and  for  some  years 
afterward  the  three  teachers  of  ad- 
vanced composition  were  Masse,  ”a 
composer  of  operas-comiques,  who  had 
no  idea  of  the  symphony"  and  was  con- 
stantly sick;  Iteber.  “an  old  woman, 
of  a musician,  with  narrow  ^and  anti 
ouated  ideas,”  and  Bazin,  who  had, 
no  suspicion  of^  what  musical  eomposi- 

^The'^organ  pupils  at  the  Conservatory 
naturally  came  under  Franck  s influ- 
ence, the  late  Samuel  Rousseau,  Pierne, 
Chapuis,  Dallier.  Marty,  Vidal  and 
others.  He  influenced  in  a measure  no 
doubt  his  colleagues  in  the  National 
Society  of  Music,  Chabrier,  Gabriel 
Faure,  Dukas.  Guilmant  and  certain  in- 
terpretatlve  artists  as  the  violinists 
Ysaye  and  Armand  Parent. 

There  were  more  intimate  pupils,  how- 
ever. those  taught  composition  by  him 
at  his  dwelling  in  the  Boulevard  Saint 
Michel.  “They  contributed  to  estab- 
lish and  preserve  the  high  traditions  of 
his  instruction  and  to  prove  its  excel- 
lence by  their  own  works.  In  a 
lormer  article  The  Herald  has  told  of 
me™  that  studied  with  Franck  stealth- 
ily as  though  ashamed.  Now  tl.at  his 
name  is  illustrious  the  name  of 
“Franck's  pupil”  is  legion,  and  the 
majority  of  composers  who  lived  in  his 
period  pretend  that  they  drank  from  the 
cup  of  his  wine  and  fecund  mstruc- 

Who  were  the  true  pupils  of  Franck, 
according  to  Mr.  d’lndy?  Those  who  ! 
studied  composition  with  him  before 
the  war  of  1870  were  Cahen,  Coquard 
and  Dupare.  Then  came  the  cavalry 
officer,  Alexis  de  Castillon.  After  187- 
the  intimate  pupils  were  dlndy.  Camille 
Benoit.  Augusta  Holmes,  Chausson,  de 
Wallly,  Kunkelmann,  de  Breville.  de 
Serres.  Ropartz,  Vallin,  Bordes  and  the 
lamented  lelceu.  With  the  exception 
of  Messrs,  d’lndy,  the  most  talented, 
de  Castillon.  Chausson  and  Lekeu,  are 
dead.  Coquard  is  known  in  this  country 
onlv  by  one  song.  Augusta  Holmes, 
known  here  chiefly  by  her  songs  had 
other  teachers  and  shows  little  of 
Franck’s  spirit  or  knowledge  in  her 
music.  Dupare,  a composer  of  a few' 
remarkable  songs,  has  long  lived  in  re- 
tirement on  account  of  his  health.  The 
music  of  de  Wailly  that  we  have  heard 
h-is  little  distinetion.  Mr.  il  Indy  him- 
self is  the  most  conspicuous  and  ap- 
parently the  most  talented  of  these 
"intimate  pupils,”  who.  lo  use  Mr. 
d’Indv's  words,  were  closely  acquainted 
with  their  teacher  and  able  to  enter 
into  mental  intimacy  and  heed  lus  vivi- 
fying counsel:  “they  alone  knew  what 
one  of  Franck's  lessons  in  composition 
was,  the  united  effort  of  master  and 
pupils  to  gain  one  and  the  only  goal,  | 

^Aml  vet  a distinguished  composer  who 
reverences  Frank  'and  admires  Mr. 
d’lndy  as  man  and  musician  said  to 
us  not  long  ago:  “The  general  scheme 
01  Franck's  sonata  form  as  in  his  quar- 
tet, symphony  and  sonata  may  be 
found  most  masterfully  expounded  in 
d'Indy’s  works.  In  the  works  of  all 
the  other  followers,  however,  this 
scheme  becomes  annoying,  tedious,  and, 
above  all,  foreseen.  A scheme  of  cast 
iron!” 

At  Conservatories. 

Vincent  d'lndy  entered  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory as  a member  of  Franck's 
organ  class.  As  a conservatory  pupil, 
he  took  a minor  prize;  he  then  left  the 
institution  to  be  Franck's  private  pupil. 
He  has  never  lost  an  opportunity  since 
his  withdrawal  of  showing  his  dislike, 
contempt  is  the  better  word,  for  that 
school,  and  as  the  biographer  of  Franck 
ho  has  much  to  say  against  the  Cont 
servatory  and  its  shabby  treatment  of 
Franck  and  his  pupils.  Thus  he  insists 
tl.at  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in 
Franck's  time  were  wholly  Ignorant  of 
the  music  of  the  18th  and  17th  centuries 
: 1 of  much  of  ISth  century  music;  that 

they  looked  on  Bach  as  an  unmitigated 
bore  and  laughed  at  Gluck — they  found 
"(ifths”  in  "Armide.”  "Now  it  is  all 
changed,  and  any  young  pupil  would 
th.nk  himself  disgraced  if  lie,  did  not 
ornament  his  pieces  with  a multitude  of 
parallel  fifths  more  or  less  exposed  to 
view.  Other  times,  other  fifths'.”  Bizet  s 
•Carmen”  found  no  favor  with  the  pro- 
fessors or  w'itli  many  of  the  pupils: 
some  accused  the  composer  of  extreme 
Wagnerlsrti!  others  veiled  tiieir  face'  be- 
fore tile  "coarse  subject"  and  cried 
“Shame:”  There  were  pupils  vyho  re- 


MISS  SEXTON  AS  LUCIA. 

fused  to  read  even  masterpieces  for  fear 
of  "harming  their  individuality.” 

And  w'as  it  much  better  in  other  con- 
servatories of  Europe? 

"To  teach  an  art  with  good  results,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  know  the  trade,  the 
business,  then  the  art.  and,  finally,  the 
pu  ,i  who  is  to  be  initiated  into  the  art. 

Mr.  d’lndy  believes  that  in  all  the  music 
schools  oi  Germany  and  France— except, 
of  course,  the  Schola  C&ntorum  there 
are  very  few'  teachers  of  composition 
who  know  how  to  teach  art.  because  they 
scarcely  know'  art  themselves  and  prac- 
tise it  only  empirically.  Now,  the  me- 
chanical part  and  art  itself  are  two  dif- 
ferent things,  though  they  are  often 
confounded.  "In  my  time  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  there  were  some  profes- 
sors of  composition  who  did  not  know 
well  the  mechanical  part  and  were  whol- 
ly unfit  to  teach  it  to  others.  As  for 
any  knowledge  of  the  pupil  and  his  in- 
d.  -idual  gifts,  requirements  and  char- 
acter. the  whole  system  of  musical  in- 
struction in  France  is  based  on  the  lev- 
elling of  different  minds.  How,  then, 
can  these  teachers  be  expected  to  clis- 
c.  minate  and  differentiate?  They  pour 
the  same  and  commonplace  instruction 
into  young  minds  that  may  differ  wide- 
ly. They  do  not  suspect  that  musical 
food  which  is  good  or,  at  least,  inoffen- 
sive for  one  may  poison  another;  that  a 
precept  necessary  for  a pupil  of  limited 
intelligence  will  be  intolerable  and  in- 
jurious for  one  more  highly  endowed. 

At  a conservatory,  especially  at  that 
of  Paris,  where  the  chief  aim  is  to  pro- 
duce first  prize  men.  the  professors  usu- 
ally succeed  in  turning  the  pupils  into 
rivals  who  often  become  enemies.  I he 
teachers  also  urge  their  pupils  to  com- 
pose much,  for  practice,  to  gain  facility 
Pupils  in  these  schools  feel  themselves 
obliged  to  perform  tasks,  but  in  art 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a task,  a duty, 
something  obligatory;  no  more  in  music, 
than  in  painting  or  in  architecture. 
“Everything,”  says  Mr.  dlndy,  that 
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Ho  was  most  conscientious  in  the 
examination  of  the  exercises  and 
pointed  out  at  once  the  fault.  Pic 
was  pitiless  toward  any  error  in  con- 
struction. He  would  examine  for  a 
long  time  a doubtful  passage,  then  say 
"No  I do  not  like  it;”  .but  when  he 
found  even  in  the  stammering  of 
musical  expression  some  new  modula- 
tion or  an  attempt  at  a new  detail  m 
form  he  was  happy  in  exclaiming,  I 
like  it;  I like  it.  He  was  ncvei 
ha.stv  in  judgment,  nor  had  he  a Pf0’ 
erustian  bed  of  opinion  and  prejudice 
on  which  he  stretched  his  pupils 

Franck  insisted  on  his  pupu-’.  Y1  ^’*7 
ing.  not  much  but  well.  He  did  hot 
ask  for  a quantity  of  exercises,  lie 
demanded  that  what  was  brought, 
however  little,  was  most  carefully 
considered  and  worked  out.  ... 

When  a pupil  had  completed  with 
him  the  study  of  counterpomt-he 
wished  the  counterpoint  to  be  intelli- 
gently woven  and  melodic-  and  the 
study  of  fugue,  In  which  he  sought 
after  expression  rather  than  comnina- 

. . . • • i - ^ ,1  the  “m  VR_ 


master  in  a spirit  of  religious  enthusi- 
asm and  worship. 

Mr.  d’lndy  as  Biographer. 

Mr.  d’lndy  as  man  and  composer  is 
known  and  honered  in  Boston,  for 
even  those  who  were  unable  to  ap- 
preciate wholly  his  noble,  second  sym- 
phony realized  the  sincerity  of  the 
man  and  the  dignity  of  his  art.  It  was 
to  be  expected  thart  his  life  of  Caesar 
Franck  would  be  a careful,  discrim- 
inative, illuminative  study  of  the 
great  composer.  He  is  eloquent,  but 
his  eloquence  is  not  extravant,  and  his 
love  for  Franck  does  not  blind  him 
to  the  existence  of  inferior  composi- 
tions signed  by  the  loved  name. 

It  may  be  in  writing  certain  pages 
that  Mr.  d’lndy  has  furnished  "an  elu- 
cidation of  himself  and  his  proceedings 
in  composing  at  the  same  time.”  It  may 
be  that  in  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
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than  in  pamuiig  m m < *•  * ^ • * * *- » - ^ ~ • ..  onmhin:i  - the  Schola  Cartorum,  he  has  gone  out 

“Everything,”  says  Mr.  d’lndy.  “that  after  expression. rather .than  combina  q£  hlg  xvay  t0  attack  both  the  living 
one  produces  in  art  should  be.  not  a tion  he  then  Initiated  him  in  the  W8  and  the  dead  as  when  he  describes 
•pensum/  but  the  result  of  some  tones  of  composition,  ".oll£  T™  Gounod,  leaving  the  concert  hall  of  the 
suffering  in  which  the  young  artist  has  |i  according  to  him.  on  tonal  eonstruc^  conservatory  after  the  first  performance 
left  a bit  of  his  heart,  and  Ion  the  ex-  non.  He  built  yP_muhs'f. “s  Musical  of  Franck's  symphony,  surrounded  by 
pression  of  which  he  employs  all  his  in-  tec t an  endu ring  .house  Mu'ical  jnce„^  burners  of  each  sex  and  say- 


phrases,  like  builder's  material,  how- 
ever beautiful,  are  as  naught  they  do 
not  constitute  a musical  work  unless 


to  form,  but  he  gave  the  pudiI  liberty 
to  apply  it.  His  teaching  was  liberal, 
for  "respecting  more  than  any  one 
else  the  high  laws  of  our  art.  laws  of 
nature  and  tradition,  lie  knew  how 
to  apply  them  in  an  intelligent  man- 
ner by  conciliating  them  with  the 
right  of  imitative  individuality.  se- 
vere in  his  denunciation  of  vices  in 
construction.  lie  was  indulgent  to 
faults  in  detail,  nor  was  he  shocked 
bv  violations  of  eonvei»tional  rules. 
He  would  say:  "That  is  not  permitted 


tellectual  faculties.”  The  system  of .re- 
quiring each  pupil  to  produce  much  is 
not  good  for  the  majority,  because  it  ac- 
customs them  to  writing  something,  no 
matter  what,  and  to  being  satisfied  with 
all  that  flows  from  the  pen  as  long  as 
the  flow  is  copious.  They  have,  then 
no  idea  of  the  leading  part  that  should 
be  played  by  that  faculty  of  the  intel- 
ligence which  is  called  taste,  which  de- 
termines the  choice  of  material  and  the 
orderly  and  fitting  arrangement  ot  it. 

To  this  mistaken  instruction  is  due  the 
production  of  w-orks  hurriedly  thought 
and  useless  to  art  that  are  heard  in 
theatres  and  concert  halls  throughout 
I Europe.  _ , . 

Franck’s  Teachings. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  Franck's  -^-^Con&prvator^  but  I like  it.” 
mastery  of  technic  in  considering  bin  never  said  merely:  “That  is  bad. 

~~  n teacher  Mr.  d’lndy  analyzes  other  Do  it  over  for  me;”  he  sought  out  the 
characteristics  that  made  him.  as  he  reason  wh^U  was  bad  and  explained 
says,  a pre-eminent  instructor  In  com-  Hr,  taugnt  ajso  by  example.  If  a 
position  First  of  all.  he  had  the  gift  ot  pupil  found  a difficulty  in  the  course 
tboronehlv  acquainted  with  of  construction.  Franch  would  take 
eneb  mipil  ' with  his  abilities  and  his  , a volume  of  Bach,  Beethoven.  Schu- 
f imitations  He  studied  no  doubt  un-  mann,  or  Wagner,  point  out  a pas- 
ronsciou«ly  the  psychological  character  sage,  and  say:  "lou  see  he  had  the 

htmselV;0  *st  ucl'y  S<these  "m^asures^^irid 
I individuality  and  tried  to  preserve  it  in  \ the 
developing  nnd  training  it.  ' This  Is  | solution.” 

why  the  musicians  of  his  schooling,  all  His  affection  for  his  pupils  was  so 
solidly  educated  under  him.  have  kept  gr<.at  that  he  bore  them  constantly  in 
in  their  music  an  individual  aspect.  min(t,and  informed  them  of  what  he 
Franck  loved  his  art  passionately  ana  thought  might  interest  them.  Often 
exclusively,  and  his  teaching  was  found-  1 late  at  njght  after  he  was  through, 
I ed  on  love.  He  was  not  bound  by  strict  i a3  on,.  wou]<j  think,  with  teaching. 

rules,  by  dry  and  fastidious  theories. 

' He  was  a father  as  well  as  a teacher  to 
j each  pupil,  and  such  was  his  kindness 
! and  affection  that  the  pupils  were  not 
i only  devoted  to  him.  but  were  closely 

I ~ c /l  u'lMi  nnntlioi'  art  that  thprp. 


UL  r idiiuiv  a uijjuuiij  i j 

incense-burners  of  each  sex,  and  say- 
ing pontilically  that  the  symphony  was 
the  "affirmation  of  impotence  pushed  to 

■ > T-»  . ^ d t-,1  nelrt  tVllC 


not  constitute  a musical  ™ork  unless  dogma  perhaps  Gounod  made  this 
their  place  and  relation  are  ruled  1 > |ech>  perhaps  he  did  not.  Some  of 
sure  and  logical^  laavs^  the  disciples  of  Franck  are  too  much 

busied  jn  adding  to  the  legend  of  his 
martyrdom.  Franck  was  not  the  only 


omy  ut’vuuju  iu  mm,  out  v. * “ • 

I joined  one  with  another,  bo  that  there 
| was  no  disputing,  no  envious,  sour  ri- 
I valry,  and  since  his  death  there  has 
i been  no  clouri  on  their  relationship. 


do  uii'  " wui't  miiirw,  »**».»*  ' • , 

he  would  write  at  length  and  with 
pains  advice  to  pupils  in  the  coun- 
try. No  wonder  that  this  master  is 
still  gratefully  and  lovingly  remembered 
as  “Pere  Franck”  or  that  Mr.  d'lndy 
when  he  was  in  Boston  spoke  of  his 


martyrdom.  amneu  nut 

composer  who  was  long  unappreciated  i 
bv  colleagues  and  critics,  and  in  tills 
respect  he  is  in  line  with  Mozart.  Bee- 
thoven. Schubert,  Schumann.  Wagner. 

Especially  to  be  regretted  is  the  pub- 
lication of  one  sentence  in  Mr.  d Indy  s 
book.  After  speaking  of  the  influence 
of  Franck's  love  for  humanity,  truth, 
art  and  God.  his  biographer  says:  "We 
know  onlv  too  well,  we  men  who  live  at 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  that  never 
can  truth  manifest  itself  by  hate,  and 
all  the  monstrous  'j'aecuse'  are  and  will 
remain  powerless  in  comparison  with  the 
simple  'j'aime'  ot  Pere  Franck.  But 
this  “monstrous  ‘j'aecuse’  brought 
truth  to  light,  saved  the  honor  and  the 
glory  of  France,  restored  to  humanity 
belief  in  justice.-  France  has  had  many 
illustriou>s  men.  and  among  them  Cesar 
Franck:  but  the  name  of  Emile  Zola 
may  well  be  remembered  in  honor  when 
the  score  of  "The  Beatitudes”  will  havo 
chiefly  historical  interest.  For  art  is  not 
everything,  nor  is  the  creative  artist  the 
only  herd.  The  man  who  risks  all  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  nobly  dares 
in  the  face  of  public  opinion  and  of 
rulers  and  judges  to  lift  up  his  voice 
for  the  oppressed  deserves  better  ot  a 
fellow  countryman  than  this  ill-con- 
sidered speech.  ...  . 

One  or  two  of  Mr.  d'lndy  s statements 
oi  fact  are  open  to  discussion.  lus 
readers  will  be  under  the  impression 
t>  at  Franck  barely  scraped  his  way 
through  life  as  a poor  piano  teacher. 
Some  of  his  intimate  friends  in  I aiis 
spy  that  his  income  must  have  amount- 
ed’ to  about  28, 000  francs  a year,  and  to 
a man  of  simple  tastes  in  Paris,  this 
h come  is  by  no  means  poverty. 


,'Va?  Fraheij  of  Walloon  dtescei- 
•'V  • “Outot  dc  Mouv  1,  cousin  to  Franc.  . 

, , ‘rn  he  was  in  Boston,  spoke  of 
I ranck  s parents  as  Germans  or  of  Ger- 
A(  tn  descent.  However  tills  may  be, 
ols,  music  is  not  essentially  French,  as 
; that  of  Saint-Saens,  Debussy,  and 
(lio  Massenet  of  "Mnnon”  and  "La 
Nnvarralse.” 

We  have  already  questioned  the  date 
c the  composition.  “Passes:,  passez 
loujours,”  as  given  by  Mi-.  d'Indy.  Was 
not  the  first  performance  of  “The 
Beatitudes”  as  a whole  at  Dijon? 

f he  Herald  has  endeavored  to  give  its 
(readers  a fair  Idea  of  one  of  the  few 
remarkable  works  In  the  field  of  mu- 
sical biography.  Seldom  has  the  life  of 
a groat  composer  been  written  by  a 
musician  of  Mr.  d’ Indy's  calibre.  Sel- 
dom is  any  biography  written  with  like 
understanding,  artistic  conviction,  con- 
tagious sympathy.  Seldom  is  biograph- 
i-  al  enthusiasm  tempered  by  sane  crit- 
icism. Pages  that  will  be  helpful  and 
stimulating  to  all  who  are  seriously  con- 
cerned with  music  are  riot  merely 
digressions  to  sw-ell  the  volume.  They 
are  connected  intimately  with  the  ca-  I 
-cer  of  Franck.  The  book  Is  written 
by  one  who  has  thought  deeply  on  | 
problems  of  life  and  all  the  arts,  and  | 
in  raising  this  monument  to  his  master  j 
Mr.  d’Indy  has  honored  himself. 

The  biography  should  be  translated  i 
into  English,  but  pot  in  .haste,  not  as  ! 
a perfunctory  task  for  pay.  It  should  ! 
hi  Englished  by  a musician  intimately  I 
acquainted  with  French  a?  used  b.\ 
a composer  of  original  ideas  and  fas- 
tidious taste.  -No  better  translator 
could  be  found  for  this  purpose  than 
Mr.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler.  Would  that 
ht  might  be  persuaded  to  do  this  work 
and  enrich  the  volume  with  his  anno- 
tations! 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  a portrait 
of  Miss  Clara  Sexton,  lyric  soprano; 
also  a portrait  of  her  as  Lucia.  Miss 
Sexton,  born  in  Springfield,  studied  in 
Boston  with  Mr.  W.  L.  Whitney  and  Mr. 
B:mboni,  and  in  Florence  with  Messrs. 
\ annuccini  and  Lombardi.  She  made 
her  debut  last  season  at  Gergamo  as 
^Lucia,  and  sang  during  the  engagement 


ile  to  he  in  s-.  nq.ri  In  lie  inti’s! 

scientific  thought.  They  are  no  more 
modern  than  were  the  Greeks,  who  rose 
in  the  theatre  and  remained  standing 
until  a stranger,  an  old  man,  had  found 
a comfortable  seat. 

CELESTIAL  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Johann  Martin  Schleyer,  the 
Inventor  of  Volapuk,  now  75  years 
old,  told  his  friends  who  celebrated 
with  him  his  birthday:  “I  shall  soon 
make  my  last  and  longest  journey. 
My  reward  will  be  to  hear  the  angels 
speaking  and  singing  Volapuk.”  Dotes 
tills  mean  that  volapuk  is  the  pre- 
vailing language  in  heaven,  or  that 
it  Is  merely  an  accomplishment,  as  a 
New  England  singer  gives  a recital 
with  4°ngs  in  three  languages?  Swe- 
denborg tells  of  the  strange  language 
of  the"  fiends,  and  Berlioz  put  music 
to  a demoniacal  text  in  the  finale  of 
his  "Damnation  of  Faust."  There  are 
deep  thinkers  who  insist  that  the 
speech  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  in 
low  Dutclj.  Paul,  who  had  celestial 
visions  when  he  was  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven  and  heard  "unspeakable 
words}-  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a 
man  to  utter,”  spoke  of  the  “tongues 
of  man  and  of  angels.”  Does  Mr. 
Schleyer  believe  that  the  “unspeaka- 
ble words”  were  in  volapuk?  Of 
course  the  advocates  of  Esperanto 
can  sky  nothing.  Esperanto  was  in- 
vented for  commercial  purposes  only. 

AMOROUS  BLUFF. 

A female  philosopher  has  given 
counsel  to  men  in  the  matter  of  the  re- 


who  lmd  reached  the  age  of  10G.  Opium 
was  not  strong  enough  for  him  in  his 
youth,  so  he  abandoned  it  for  the  mer- 
curic ohlorid,  and  increased  gradually 
the  dose  until  for  upward  of  thirty 
years  he  had  taken  sixty  grains  daily. 
Lord  Elgin  and  others  knew  him,  and 
he  assured  them  of  his  intense  happiness 
after  swallowing  the  stuff.  Today  there 
is  Capt.  Vetrio,  “a  young  American 
genlleman,”  who  made  a stir  at  the 
Queen’s  Hotel,  London,  not  long  ago 
by  dining  in  the  presence  of  a few 
favored  guests  on  Paris  green,  strych- 
nine, blue  indigo,  phosphorus  and  atro- 
pine. Each  plate  in  turn  contained  its 
green  and  blue  and  white  powders,  and 
the  gallant  captain  regretted  bitterly 
that  he  was  unable  to  add  to  the  feast 
in  consequence  of  the  stringent  laws 
that  control  the  sale  of  poisons  in 
England. 


M a month  with  genuine  success.  She 
lien  sang  at  Barcelona  In  Massenet's  tention  of  a woman’s  love  and 
Worther.”  After  a visit  of  a month  at  n . , an°  respect, 

her  home  in  Springfield  she  sailed  yes-  une  01  her  maxims  is  this : Don’t  be 

terday  on  the  Canopic  for  Italy  to  fulfil  mean  to  a woman  or  to  any  one  in  her 


ngagemehts  for  the  coming  year 
The  London  Times  thus  spoke  of  Mme. 
Melba’s  Violetta:  “In  spite  of  its  famil- 
.irily,  Mme.  Melba’s  Violetta  always 
takes  us  by  surprise  every,  time  we 
hear  it.  For  It  is  surprising  as  well 
as  refreshing  to  hear  coloratura  sung 
nowadays  as  she  sings  it;  it  all  comes 
pouring  out  with  amaziig  spontaniety 
and  that  splendid  sense  of  enjoyment 
which  makes  one  feel  that  here,  at  any 
rate,  coloratura  is  not  an  artificial  pro- 
duct, forced  by  the  singing  teacher  for 
•he  mere  caprice  of  the  operatic  com- 
poser, but  the  natural  expression  of  the 
person  who  is  singing,  just  as  it  was 
n the  eighteenth  century  when  people 
.--ok  to  singing  and  made  a virtuosity 
of  it,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  of 
he  piano.  Mme.  Melba  is,  in  fact,  the 
ink  that  connects  the  twentieth  cen- 
.ury  with  the  golden  age  of  singing.  Her 
costume  may  also  be  regarded  from  a 
chronological  point  of  view,  for  it  was 
at  least  a couple  of  centuries  ahead  of 
every  one  else’s  on  the  stage  and  rather 


presence.”  A woman,  it  appears, 
despises  a niggard  “as  she  hates  a spot 
on  her  nose,”  even  when  she  herself  is 
obliged  to  be  economical.  IVe  once  re- 
proached a girl  for  ordering  extrava- 
gantly- at  a restaurant  when  she  knew 
her  companion  had  a small  salary.  She 
answered : “He  had  no  business  to  in- 
vite me  if  he  couldn’t  give  me  what  I 
wanted.”  Yet  she  was  of  a thrifty  na- 
ture, and  was  often  obliged  to  deny  her- 
self things  that  to  many  are  necessities. 
The  philosopher  says  you  should  tip 
nobly  , a waiter  or  cabman,  and  if  you 
endeavor  to  conceal  from  your  com- 
panion the  amount  of  the  tip,  she  will 


. - judge  the  amount  by  the  reception.  A 

more  than  oO  years  too  soon  for  the  pe-  , , ... 

l-iod  in  which  Dumas  places  the  scene  dangerous  philosopher,  both  as  sociolo- 
gist and-  economist,  one  to  make  trouble ! 
She  should  be  denied  pen  and  ink. 
She  should  be:  shut  up.  Yet  the  follow- 


'd the  original  story.  Our  ancestors 
knew  what  they  were  about  when  they 
clothed  themselves  in  the  fifties;  how 
long  will  it  take  us  to  realize  the  charm 

and  beauty  of  the  fashions  of  that  peri-  . , , ,.T.  , 

od?  It  ought  not  to  take  the  manage-  remark-may  save  her:  “If  you  have 
ment  long,  at  "any  rate,  to  realize  the  not  the  money  to  be  generous  in  actual-  the  pavement  may  compare  with  most 
incongruity  of  mixing  up  tile  costumes  , .,  , . , ^ ■ 

■ — ......  i ty , be  at  least  generous  in  thought  and 


SLANG  AGAIN. 

Some  time  ago,  to  show  that  slang 
was  only  language  in  the  making, 
The  Herald  called  attention  to  a few 
words  published  in  Dekker’s  “Lan- 
thorne  and  Candle  Light,”  three  cen- 
( turies  ago,  words  that  today  are  in 
respectable  colloquial  use,  but  were 
then  used  only  by  thieves  and  rap- 
scallions. Some  of  the  editions  of 
“The  History  and  Curious  Adventures 
of  Banyfylede-Moore  Carew,  King  of 
the  Mendicants” — the  first  was  pub-  j 
lished  in  1745  and  now  brings  $10  or' 
$12  in  the  second-hand  book  shops — 
contain  a list  of  words  that,  generally 
used  by  beggars  at  the  time  the  list 
was  compiled,  are,  now  in  colloquial 
use  and  some  of  them  in  literature. 
Carew,  an  extraordinary  rascal,  visit- 
ed the  “plantations  in  America”,  and 
gave  a description  of  Boston  with  its 
harbor  defences.  He  considered  the 
town  safe  from  the  approach  of  any 
sea  foe,  and  found  it  was  impossible 
“for  any  ship  to  be  run  away  with  out 
of  this  harbor  by  a pirate.”  Nettle’s 
I Island  was  worth  two.  or  three  hun- 
I dred  pounds  to  the  owner.  Col. 
Shrimpton.  Carew  described  the 
streets  as  “broad  and  regular,”  and 
the  houses  of  the  richest  merchants  as 
“stately,  well  built,  convenient.” 
There  were  five  printing  houses,  “at 
one  of  which  the  Boston  Gazette  is 
printed  and  comes  out  twice  a week. 
There  were  nine  churches:  “Old 

Church,  North  Church,  South  Church, 
New  Church,  New  North  Church,  New 
South  Church,  the  Church  of  England 
church,  the  Baptist  Meeting  and  the 
Quakers’  Meeting.”  “The  goodness  of 


of  Van  Dyk  with  the  latest  ‘creatons’ 
from  Bond  street.”  We  quote  this  with 
peculiar  pleasure  on  account  of  the  un- 
warranted stories  that  have  been  told 
about  her  passing  as  a singer. 

The  press  agent  of  Mr.  Josef  Lhevinne 
speaking  of  the  birth  of  a son  to  Mr. 
Lhevinne’s  wife— she  is  also  a musician— 

ommented  on  the  “fact”  that  children 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  born  from  a union  of 
distinguished  musicians,  and  he  made 
the  astonishing  statement  that  Robert 
and  Clara  Schumann  were  childless. 
Thus  did  his  passionate  pen  contradict 
all  statements  of  biographers  and  also 
the  birth  certificates  of  Robert  and 
Clara's  little  ones.  The  press  agent  also 
said  that  De  Beriot  and  his  wife,  Marie 
Malibran,  were  childless.  H-m-m.  Pleas- 
ant news  for  their  son,  Charles  Wilfrled 
de  Beriot,  born  at  Paris  in  1833,  and  still 
known  there  as  a piano  teacher  and  com- 
poser, unless  he  died  recently. 

This  reminds  us  that  Raff's  symphony, 
“In  the  Forest,"  was  performed  recent- 
ly at  the  Greek  Theatre,  Berkeley,  Cal  , 
and  gave  much  pleasure  to  the'  corre- 
spondent of  a New  York  music  iournal 
who  wrote:  “It  demonstrated  that  Raft 
also  can  write  in  modern  style,  with 
surprising  changes  of  key  and  unusual 
orchestration.”  Raff  was  called  roman- 
tically modern  before  he  died  ”4  years 
ago.  It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that'he  is 
still  modern  in  another  world,  and  that 
much  may  reasonably  be  expected  of 
him. 

'f  ut> 

THOSE  NORWEGIANS. 

The  Norwegians  are,  indeed,  a strange 
folk.  In  Christiania  they  are  mortified 
by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Paul  O.  Stens- 
Inud,  and  not  merely  because  he  ran 
mvaj.  They  hope  that  the  incident  will 


tell  her  how  you  would  like  to  give  her 
this  or  that.  That  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  average  good-bad  woman.”  Thus 
does  she  encourage  bluff.  One  word  of 
caution  to  young  wooers : Do  not  try 
this  bluff  in  a restaurant.  Neither  the 
adored  one  nor  the  waiter  will  listen  to 
it  patiently.  Denied  her  broiled  live 
lobster,  she  will  leave  you  for  a 
“lobster”  who  will  supply  her  «eanni- 
balistieally.  She  may  accept  an  oyster 
stew  and  a glass  of  beer  if  you  order 
firmly  and  without  apology.  If  you  say  : 
“I  wish  I could  give  you  a bird  and  a 
| bottle,”  you  will  lose  her. 


“COLD  PIZEN.” 

It  seems  that  in  Italy,  where  there 
are  many  suicides,  there  is  a change  in 
the  methods.  Twenty-one  years  ago  the 
favorite  ways  of  passing  through  the 
door,  which  Epictetus  described  as  al- 
ways open  to  anyone,  were  by  firearms, 
dropping  from  a height  and  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Now  an  Italian  contributor 
to  the  Lancet  shows  that  shooting  and 
hanging  are  out  of  fashion.  Poison  has 
taken  their  place,  and  is  equally  in 
favor  with  both  sexes.  There  is  a reason 
for  the  change ; the  greater  ease  with 
which  corrosive  sublimate  and  other 
forms  of  mercury  may  be  procured.  So 
not  injure  the  character  of  Norwegian-  Gemma,  as  well  as  Dinah,  in  the  Eng- 
Americans  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  Hsh  cockney  ballad,  ends  her  woe  with 
a.  western  state  they  are  opposed  to  the  a “cup  of  cold  pizen.” 
re-election  of  two  legislators  who  advo-  The  preventative  would  seem  to  be  a 
cated  a bill  to  put  to  death  men  that  poisonous  diet  administered  to  children 
have  passed  a certain  age  on  the  ground  from  their  earliest  years,  as  Mithridates 
that  they  are  useless  citizens.  These  was  nourished,  as  the  maiden  in  Haw- 
N’orwegians  are  shocked  at  this  lack  of  thorne’s  story  breathed  with  impunity 
respect  shown  toward  the  aged.  Thus,  the  odors  of  the  poisonous  flowers. 
At  home,  they  do  not  seem  able  to  recog-  There  was  at  Constantinople  a century 
nize  “smartness”  in  business  operations,  ago  a highly  respected  person,  “Soly- 
nnd  in  the  United  States  they  are  not  man,  the  eater  of  corrosive  sublimate,” 


of  London;  to  gallop  a horse  on  it  is 
(three  shillings  and  fourpence  forfeit. 
(The  conversation  in  this  town  is  as 
polite  as  in  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  England:  many  of  their 

merchants  having  traded  in  Europe, 
and  those  that  stay  at  home  having 
the  advantage  of  society  with  trav- 
ellers; so  that  a gentleman  from  Lon-' 
don  would  think  himself  at  home  in 
Boston,  when  he  observes  the  number 
of  people,  their  furniture,  their  tables, 
their  dress  and  conversation,  which 
perhaps  is  as  splendid  and  showy  as 
that  of  the  most  considerable  trades- 
men in  London.” 

But  to  the  words  used  by  beggars 
and  now  respectable  “Bamboozle” 
may  be  looked  on  askew  today  by  the 
genteel,  but  it  is  in  common  use.  “To 
best”  any  one  was  then  a low  phrase, 
as  was  “to  blow  in” — we  give  them 
to  show  their  age.  Another  now  fa- 
miliar phrase  in  England  was  “It’s 
the  cheese” — the  correct,  the  proper 
thing.  A knowing  person  was  “fly” 
and  a showy  one  “flash.”  “To  hike" 
meant  “to  run  away,”  and  a child  was 
a “kid."  Flashy,  showy  dress  was 
“loud."  “To  put  the  kibosh  on  any 
one"  was  to  slander,  run  him  down, 
degrade  him.  “To  queer”  anything 
was  to  spoil  it.  “To  get  the  sack” 
had  the  meaning  it  has  today,  and  so 
had  “seedy”  and  “stunning.”  Clothes 
were  “togs,”  and  “to  tip”  was  to  give 
or  lend.  “Welcher”  was  in  use  among 
the  low,  and  it  is  now  in  the  mouths 
of  lo.rds  on  race  tracks.  But  why  was 
"bandore”  in  use  among  beggars  and 
rogues  both  as  musical  instrument 
and  “widow’s  mourning-peak”?  The 
name  of  the  lute-like  instrument  was 
probably  brought  from  Spain  by 


fcgrypsles.  They.  Introduced  many  words  j 
into  the  English  dictionary,  as  “jock- 
ey,” for  we  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  j 
“jockey”  is  a variant  of  "jacky,”  di-  j 
minutive  of  "jack,”  as -some  insist. 
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AFTER  MANY  YEARS. 

A man  in  Maine,  after  chewing  to- 
bacco for  eighty-one  years,  resolved 
Oil  his  95th  birthday  to  abandon  the 
habit,  nor  will  he  smoke,,  snuff  or 
dip.  “Much  ceremony  attended  the 
declaration,”  and  now  his  fellow- 
townsmen  are  betting  on  how  long 
he^will  keep  his  pledge.  But  why 
should  he  give  up  so  late  in  life  a 
habit  that  must  have  given  him 
much  pleasure?  Surely  not  because 
he  will  thus  be  more  agreeable  to 
women.  Not  because  it  is  injurious 
to  his  health.  Will  he  take  a suc- 
ceda,  neum,  flagroot,  slippery  elm, 
(ibvage,  gum?  Let  us  hope  so;  oth- 
erwise there  is  something  pathetic 
(in  the  thought  of  those  quiet  jaws 
after  years  of  constant  activity. 
Those  jaws  suggest  a song,  a ballad 
of  the  heart  and  home  modelled  on 
Grandfather's  Clock.”  Meanwhile,  j 
he  is  undoubtedly  watched  night  and 
day  by  his  sportive  fellow-townsmen. 

DIVORCE  COURT  SKETCHES. 

The  president  of  the  divorce  court  in 
London  has  announced  that  newspaper 
Artists  are  henceforth  forbidden  to 
make  sketches  in  court,  “as  the  prac- 
tice is  embarrassing  and  prejudices  wit- 
nesses, and  because  it  is  not  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  draw  attention  pictorially 
to  divorce  cases.”  The  news  of  a like 
prohibition  in  courts  of  this  country 
would  bring  grief  to  many  who  are 
unable  to  attend  the  trials.  We  all 
know  the  remarks  that  follow  the  in- 
j speetion  of  these  pictures  : 

I Mrs.  Johnson  : “He  looks  like  a bfute, 
and  I am  not  surprised  that  no  decent 
woman  would  livp  with  him.  She  can- 
“not  be  a very  refined  person.” 

Mr. .Johnson:  “Well,  I don’t  know, 

Eustacia ; she  is  rather  an  attractive 
woman,  I should  say.!’ 

Mrs.  Johnson  : “Humph.  Have  you 

read  the  testimony  about  her?  Yon 
men  have  such  unaccountable  tastes.” 

Mr.  Johnson:  “But  just  see  the  mug 

of  the  chief  witness  against  her.  I 
wouldn’t  believe  him  under  oath,  and, 
remember,  he  was  paid  tq  discover  evi- 
dence. It’s  a jail-bird  face.” 

And  are  such  aids  to  reflection  and 
conversation  to  be  tabooed?  Perish  the 
thought ! 


LOST  JOYS. 

The  state  board  of  health  of  Indi- 
ana is  determined  to  do  away  with 
, ail  the  perquisites  and  joys  of  ehild- 
i flood.  \\  e do  not  refer  especially  to  the  | 
first  rule  that  will  be  put  on  tfie  DuIIetin  1 
hoards  when  the  schools  open : “Do 

not  kiss  any  one  on  the  mouth  or 
Allow  any  one  to  do  so  to  you,”  for 
kissing  will  undoubtedly  have  a finer 
flavor  some  years,  hence.  But  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  state  board  to 
keep  happy  children  from  swopping 
•apple  cores  and  Jackson  balls,  from 
■’f  litting  their  fingers  in  their  mouths, 
^from  wetting  the  fingers  so  as  to 
turn  over  book  leaves,  from  licking 
out  a sum  on  a slate,  etc.,  etc.  The 
t;me  will  come,  no  doubt,  when  the 
children  will  be  forbidden  to  runout 
the  tongue  when  they  are  writing  in 
copybooks.  “Peel  fruit  or  wash  it 
before  eating.”  This  is  a hard  rule 
even  for  many  grown  persons.  I No 
.apple  cut  with  a knife  is  so  sweet  as 
the  one  bitten  into.  To  many  the 
true  pleasure  of  apple  eating  is  in 
“chankings” — some  prefer  the 
variant  “chaunkings.”  And  what 
affectionate  little  girl  would  think  of 
refusing  to  eat  the  red  apple  that 
came  straight  from  the  pocket  of  lit- 
tle Johnny,  or  first /, putting  it  under 
the  pump.  “Learn  to  love  fresh  air.”  | 

, To  do  this  in  most  schools  the  boys  and  I 
j girls  must  play  hooky. 

ENGLISH  FRUIT  MARKETS. 

Tne  Herald  referred  a few  days 
-ago  to  the  first  exportation  of  apples 
this  season  from-  Boston.  The  quesl 
tion  may  be  asked  whether  England 
nas  not  enough  fruit  of  its  own  We 
have  before  us  statistics  of  the  Eng- 


-•  foreign  fruit  trade  for  last  year 
and  they  are  .surprising.  In  August, 
!!)(>•>,  plums  were  imported  into  Eng- 
land to  the  sum  of  £315,545,  pears 
to  the  value  of  £154,542  and  grapes 
'tb  the  value  of  £ 112.312.  Vegetables, 
'.too,  are  imported  in  great  quantities.' 
In  one  week  last  September  the  Eng- 
lish received  from  abroad  310,168 1 
bushels  of  onions  and  10.1J3  orates  of 
tomatoes.  There  are  Englishmen  who 
say  this  state  of  things  is  their  own 
fault;  that  British  grown  fruit  has 
been  driven  out  of  the  market  by 
“superior  packing  and  the  system  of 
grading.”  Furthermore,  the  Northern 
Railway  Company  of  France  does 

much  to  help  French  fruit  growers. 
SWb  special  fast  trains  from  the  south 
of  France  reach  Calais  so  that  the 
consignments  arrivp  in  time  for  the  I 
English  markets  the  next  day.  But 
some  of  (hese  lamenting  Englishmen 
forget  that  for  many  years  England 
did  not  produce  many  fruits  or  vege- 
tables. Even  in  the  fifteenth  century 
the  general  produce  of  the  kitchen 
gardens  was  ridiculously  meagre  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Italy  and  France,  and  the  few 
vegetables  grown  were  all  boiled 
with  meat,  though  some  Englishmen 
began  timidly  to  know  t lie  virtue  of  a 
salad.  As  for  importations  of  fruit, 
they  were  known  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Pears  came  from  Rochelle, 
pomegranates,  citrons,  oranges,  figs, 
grapes  from  Spain.  The  time  may 
come  when  native  apples  will  be  more 
expensive  in  America  than  grape  fruit. 
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KISS  ALBUMS. 

: Some  may  remember  the  mental 

photograph  album  craze  which  caused 
suffering  to  many  amiably  disposed. 
"Who  is  your  favorite  poet?”  “What 
‘virtue  do  you  admire  most  in  wo- 
man?” “Who  would  you  prefer  to  be 
if  you  were  not  yourself?”  etc.  These 
albums  have  passed  away,  but  a more 
dangerous  if  not  more  foolish  one  is 
now  in  England,  the  “kiss  album.” 

It  is  passed  to  you,  if  you  are  looked 
on  with  favor,  and  you  are  expected 
to  kiss  a carmine-tinted  pad.  “What- 
ever the  stuff  is,  it  comes  off  on  your 
lips.  Then  you  kiss  a page  of  the 
album  and  the  stuff,  coming  off  again, 
leaves  a lasting  record.  Each  kiss  is 
said  to  be  a marvellous  exhibition  of 
individuality.  A London  sociologist 
of  a flippant  nature  asks  what  kind 
of  kiss  should  be  given : “the  sort 

that  one  would  administer  to  one’s 
wife,  or  to  one's  grandmother,  or  to 
a sticky  infant,  or  to  a police  court 
testament?  Probably  the  right  way 
is  to  endeavor  to  confuse  the  book 
with  its  owner.”  No  consumptives,  of 
course,  need  apply.  But  what  a nasty 
album,  even  when  the  kissers  are 
guaranteed  as  sound  and  kind!  What 
a waste  of  raw  material! 


the  young  woman  thus  described,  all 
.steel  springs  and  ginger,  high  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  captain,  irritat- 
ing by  the  exuberance  of  her  vitality, 
With  a razor-like  voice.  Remember- 
ing her,  we  like  to  think  of  Mrs. 
Longworth  quiet,  reading  an  improv- 
ing book. 


HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

It  appears  that  some  of  their  fel- 
low passengers  complained  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Longworth  were  not  in- 
clined to  be  sociable  on  the  home- 
ward voyage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long- 
worth  did  not  "notice”  anybody  on 
deck  or  below.  Carefully  watched\ 
they  were  not  "seen  or  heard  to  ad- 
dress one  word  to  each  other”  for 
three  days.  They  sat,  "each  with  a 
book.”  But  what  did  the  fellow  pas- 
sengers expect?  That  Mr.  Long- 
worth  should  be  the  hero  of  the  smok- 
ing cabin,  slapping  everybody  on  the 
back,  calling  this  one  “Old  Sport” 
and  that  one  “Say”  ? That  Mrs. 
Longworth  should  tell  the  women  all 
about  her  adventures?  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Longworth  must  have  been  thorough- 
ly sick  of  the  whole  thing,  monarchs 
and  queens  and  jukes,  dinners  and 
suppers,  chatter,  games,  theatres. 
M hat  wonder  that  they  were  quiet, 
almost  morose.  It  would  not  have 
been  surprising  had  they  sought  the 
seclusion  that  the  cabin  grants.  Even 
the  strongest  nerved  cannot  be  on 
parade  the  whole  time.  Was  it  rea- 
sonable to  expect  Mrs.  Longworth  to 
be  “the  life  of  the  whole  ship”?  Some 
of  us  have,  no  doubt,  crossed  with 


DISTURBING  NEIGHBORS. 

The  tenants  in  a New  York  apart- 
ment house  complained  of  the  sing- 
ing in  the  next  house  on  account  of 
its  vigor  and  long  continuance.  Work 
as  there  lightened  by  song,  and  joy 
'found  in  robust  bravura  its  full  and 
free  expression.  The  proprietor  of 
the  house  inhabited  by  those  who 
had  no  music  in  their  sojuls  put  up  a 
'spite  fence”  of  corrugated  iron 
seventy-two  feet  high,  and  now  the 
neighbors  relieve  the  strain  on  their 
voftal  chords  by  hammering  lustily 
on  the  iron  work.  Neighbors  in  en- 
forced proximity  are  often  fussy.  We 
■remember  a case  in  a suburb  of  Lon- 
don where  the  owner  and  occupiers 
of  one  house  attempted  to  restrain  a 
woman  from  committing  a breach  of 
a covenant  by  which  the  owners  of 
the  estate  agreed  among  themselves 
that  the  purchasers  of  lots  should 
not  carry  on  any  business  or  trade 
except  that  of  doctor  or  apothecary. 
The  woman  against  whom  the  com- 
plaint was  brought  was  charged  with 
lodging  "persons  of  weak  intellect.” 
One  of  these  lodgers  found  pleasure 
in  sitting  in  the  sun  combing  her 
hair,  like,  the  Lorelei;  another  would 
go  to  the  side  of  the  garden,  fix  her 
eyes  on  a hedge  and  stand  there 
staring  at  it.  All  this  prevented  the 
ladies  next  door,  they  swore,  from 
.having  tea  on  the  terrace.  Why 
'■Should  it  have  prevented  them? 
P here  was  something  more  to  see, 
something  more  to  talk  about,  and 
the  woman's  hair  might  have  been 
beautiful.  Furthermore,  has  not  a 
woman  a right  to  comb  her  hair  in 
any  part  of  her  lodgings  or  to  stare 


“GENERALLY  I NTELLIGENT.” 

Your  cheeks  would  flush  if  anyone 
were  to  deny  that  you  are  a “generally 
intelligent”  person,  and  vet  how  nanny 
of  us  could  answer  offhand  many  of  the 
questions  in  “General  Intelligence  Pa- 
pers,” by  Mr.  Gerald  Blunt,  M.  A.,  F. 
R-  G.  S.,  headmaster  of  S.  Salvator's 
school,  St.  Andrews,  etc.?  The  British 
army  qualifying  board  determined  “to 
test  the  general  intelligence  of  expres- 
sion” among  candidates  for  a commis- 
sion, and  the  “service  crammers” 
adopted  as  a standard  manual  iu  their 
coaching  establishments  Mr.  Bluut's 
handbook. 

W hat  would  you  say,  for  instance,  to 
this:  “Discuss  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing housemaid’s  theories:  (a)  That  the 
sun  streaming  on  a grate  puts  the  tire 
out;  (b)  that  a poker  thrust  into  a 
dying  fire  revives  it;  (c)  that  a poker 
placed  vertically  over  a (ire  draws  it 
up."  Wc  have  read  of  an  English 
youtji — the  story  was  told  by  Mr.  Basil 
Tozer — who  thinking  to  gain  expert 
testimony  consulted  a housemaid,  who 
answered  that  “she  hadn’t  never  heard 
no  such  stuff  and  nonsense,  and  would 
trouble  him  to  keep  his  sauciness  to 
himself.”  Perhaps  she  was  suffering 
from  housemaid’s  knee  and  was  there- 
fore irritable. 

Here  is  an  apparently  easy  one. 
“What  is  meant  in  botany  by  fruit?  Ex- 
plain with  examples  the  fruits  known 
as  achene,  capsule,  drupe  and  berry.”  Is 
the  watermelon  a berry?  The  tomato  is 
thus  classed.  How  do  you  account  for 
the  limits  of  the  frigid  zones?  “Explain, 
with  diagram,  the  mechanism  of  (a)  a 
meat  jack;  (b)  an  aneroid  barometer; 
and  (c)  an  Otto’s  gas  engine.”  IIow 
would  you  explain  these  terms:  Ecliptic, 
isobar,  perihelion,  llanos,  selvas,  pam- 
pas, brave  west  winds,  “roaring 
forties”?  The  applicant  is  expected  to 
create  as  well  as  define.  “Write  an  essay- 
on  : “American  Sensitiveness,”  or  “Some 
English  Verses  on  Apple  Blossoms." 
Why  “American  sensitiveness?”  After 
the  essay  and  the  verses  are  written  you 
will  please  name  the  planets  in  their 


at  a hedge?  “Persons  of  weak  in 
tellect,”  Any.citizen  might  -bring]  or<^er  ^rom  the  sun>  and  state  the  period 

| this  charge  against  his  neighbors.  If 


the  persons  next  door  sing  continu- 
ally, buy'  a mechanical  piano,  a 
gramophone,  or  hire  a pile  driver  for 
backyard  practice  in  rhythm, 

THE  VOYNICH  COLLECTION. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Voynich,  for  some  time 
known  in  England  chiefly  as  the  hus- 
band of  his  wife,  the  author  of  “The 
Gadfly,"  “Jack  Raymond"  and  a few 
other  works,  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion as  a collector  and  seller  of  rare 
books.  He  had  suffered  cruelly  as  a 
patriot  from  Russian  persecution,  and 
know-n  the  horrors  of  prison  and  the  j 
excitement  of  escape.  Safe  in  Lon-  i 
don  he  and  his  wife  for  a time  also  , 
knew  bitter  poverty.  Four  years  ago1 
he  exhibited  a collection  of  160  vol- 
umes consisting  exclusively  of  un- 
known or  lost  books.  This  exhibition 
Is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  its 
kind,  and  although  an  elaborate  cat- 
alogue was  published,  no  second  copy 
of  any  one  of  the  books  has  been  re- 
ported. Mr.  Voynich  found  the  books 
in  various  European  countries,  and  it 
may  here  he  said  that  many  of  the 
books  sold  by  him  came  from  Italian 
monasteries.  The  monks  part  with 
them,  fearing  confiscation  at  the 
hands  of  the  government.  The  exhi- 
bition was  opened  four  y'ears  ago,  but 
the  library,  the  most  unique  one  in 
the  world,  was  not  sold  until  recently, 
when  it  was  secured  for  a public  in- 
stitution in  London.  The  delay-,  which 
seems  surprising,  is  thus  accounted 
for:  the  variety  of  the  collection  was 
its  w-eakness,  for  collectors  are  no 
longer  omniverous.  The  collection  j 
covered  many  subjects,  from  early 
books  on  acrostics  to  Fathers  of  the  , 
Church;  from  Icelandic  printing  to 
medicine.  Mr.  Voynich  insisted  that 
the  collection  should  be  sold  as  a 
whole.  We  remember  the  catalogue 
and  that  in  the  whole  list  of  those  un- 
known books  only  one  or  two  would 
have  been  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader  or  the  average  collector.  Per- 
haps the  books  were  deservedly-  un- 
known or  lost,  and  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  know  if  they  will  be  disturbed 
in  their  new  dormitory-. 


occupied  by  each  in  revolving  round  the 
sun,  if  you  wish  to  be  considered  rea- 
sonably intelligent,  and  if  you  are  not 
willing  to  be  thought  an  incorrigible 
dullard  you  will  explain  and  derive  this 
list  of  words  : Amorphous,  hydrosphere, 
pliocene,  physiography,  nitrogen,  palaeo- 
zoic, terrigenous,  agonic,  anemometer, 
eocene,  pterodactyl,  ethnology,  crypto- 
gram, thermometer,  pelagic,  ozone. 

“Enough  is  as  good  as  a feast.”  The 
compiler  of  the  book  quotes  this  saw 
and  asks  the  reader : “What  does  this 
seem  to  presuppose?”  How  would  the 
-generally  intelligent”  person  answer 
this?  Would  it  not  be  easier  for  him  to 
explain  by  means  of  a diagram  the  meat 
jack's  mechanism? 

“JOHN  OLIVER  IIOBBES.”  ! 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Craigie  will  be 
heard  with  deep  regret  by  all  those 
who  knew  her  as  “John  Oliver  Hobbes,” 
the  author  of  several  striking  and  un- 
usually entertaining  novels.  It  is  true 
that  one  or  two  of  her  books  shocked 
genteel  and  the  prudish  into  a reali- 
zation of  life  as  it  is;  but  Mrs.  Craigie 
did  not  write  simply  to  shock,  nor  was 
her  view  of  society  hopelessly  cynical. 
She  was  sincere  when  she  was  most 
epigrammatic  and  paradoxical.  She  was 
not  “smart”  merely  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing thought  “clever.”  She  was  au  un- 
usually- brilliant  woman  and  she  was 
womanly  in  her  brilliance.  To  say  that 
she  wrote  like  a man  would  belittle  her, 
nor  does  her  reputation  as  a writer  need 
such  patronage.  A man  could  not  have 
written  her  stories  from  the  very  fact 
that  he  was  a man.  Mrs.  Craigie 
knew  the  world  and  its  phantasms, 
and  she  also  knew  the  lord  of 
creation  with  all  his  weaknesses. 
She  had  the  great  gift  of  being 
able  to  stand  apart  from  the  pass- 
ing show  in  which  she  found  amuse- 
ment and  food  for  the  incisive  and 
wholesome  moralization  that  her  artistic 
sense  suggested  to  the  reader,  for  she 
was  never  platitudinous  or  didactic. 

MR.  PUTNEY’S  CLAY. 

Mr.  “Hen"  Putney,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire editor,  is  "addicted  to  a well 
seasoned  clay  pipe.”  It  is  nrobabli 


a T.  D.,  and  there  is  none  better,  or, 
as  the  poet  of  Lone  Jack  sang  for  all 
time: 

Or  6eek  no  farther; 

Better  can’t  be  found. 

The  clay  pipe  lends  itself  to  all 
emotions  and  mental  phases  of  the 
smoker.  It  Is  dignified;  it  suggests 
the  deep  thinker;  it  is  the  friend  of 
labor;  short  and  black,  it  is  easily 
furious  or  cocky.  There  is  a certain 
affectation  In  a thinker's  use  of  a 
meerschaum  or  even  a briar,  and 
there  are  so  many  deceptive  briars 
today-!  Coleridge  once  classed  devo- 
tees of  circulating  libraries  with 
others  who  attempt  to  reconcile  in- 
dulgence of  sloth  with  hatred  of  va- 
cancy— who  swing  on  gates,  spit  over 
a bridge,  con  word  by  word  all  the 
advertisements  of  a daily  newspaper 
on  a rainy  day-,  quarrel  tete-a-tete 
after  dinner  with  the  wife,  smokers, 
gamesters;  but  the  smoker  of  a clay 
is  not  a species  of  this  genus.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  blow  rings.  Nev- 
ertheless a fantastic  pipe  represent- 
ing a death’s-head  would  be  singu- 
larly appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  a 
New  Hampshire  editor  today-. 


PEGASUS  IN  BOOTS. 

Mr.  Joaquin,  otherwise  known  as 
“Whackin’”  Miller,  the  poet  of  Walk- 
er, the  filibuster,  and  the  Sierras,  is 
now  at  Saratoga  and  it  is  a pleasure 
to  learn  that  he  still  wears  the  leg 
boots  which  made  him  famous  and 
proved  the  substantiality  of  his 
poetic  gifts  in  the  hot  and  stifling 
drawing-rooms  of  London.  Not  the 
identical  boots,  hut  boots  of  the  same 
historic  species.  At  Saratoga  he 
tucks  his  trousers  into  them  during 
the  day, .but  at  night  he  wears  the 
trousers  o'txliide.  This  shows  that  he 
has  aged  and  his  fiery  poetic  spirit 
is  in  a measure  tamed.  In  London, 
when  he  first  went  there  and  was 
hailed  as  the  great  poet  of  a great 
continent,  he  tucked  his  trousers  into 
his  boots  by  day  and  by  night,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  he  slept  In  them. 
Both  noble  dames  and  distinguished 
literary  men  of  London — among  them 
Mr.  Swinburne — looked  at  the  boots 
and  wondered.  Here  was  a new  and 
true  art.  A friend  asked  Mr.  Miller 
at  Saratoga  to  go  to  the  races.  Mr. 
Miller  answered,  “piano,  piano,” 
meaning  "softly,  softly.”  Pray  Just 
what  did  the  poet  mean?  “Not  on 
your  life?”  “I'm  too  old?”  And  what 
would  he  have  meant,  had  he  said: 
“forte”  or  "mezzo  piano”?  How  could 
even  a poet  go  “piano”  in  those  boots? 


PERFERVID  RHETORIC. 

There  are  clergymen  in  this  coun- 
try- who,  following  the  example  of 
ihe  distinguished  London  priest,  give 
vent  to  fervidly  rhetorical  denuncia- 
tion of  the  “rich  and  the  fashionable.” 
They  attack  women  who  belong  to 
bridge  whist  clubs  and  “Wall  street 
millionaires”  who  own  ratehorses 
and  play  poker.  There  Is  much  ex- 
aggeration in  their  diatribes.  A 
London  journalist,  discussing  Fr. 
Vaughan’s  attacks,  hinted  that  he 
was  Inclined  to  take  the  “penny  nov- 
elette view,”  which,  however  thrill- 
ing it  may-  be,  leads  to  misapprehen- 
sion. A nobleman  is  not  always  a 
reckless  libertine;  a millionaire  is 
not  always  a fit  subject  for  a dun- 
geon cell.  There  are  excellent  wives 
snd  mothers  who  understand  the 
rules  of  bridge.  There  are  good  men 
who  enjoy  a friendly  game  of  poker. 
The  “rich  and  the  fashionable”  have 
their  uses.  Many  of  them  support 
churches  and  are  tolerant  as  well  as 
benevolent,  so  that  they  contribute 
largely  to  the  salary-  of  the  clergy- 
men who  denounce  them;  they  occa- 
sionally invite  them  to  dinner,  after 
they  have  hidden  the  faro  or  roulette 
apparatus,  which,  of  course,  is  in  the 
house  of  every  "rich  and  fashiona- 
ble” person  along  with  stewed  meats 
and  clarets. 


A NEW  HEART. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller’s  change 
of  heart  is  beyond  doubt  and  perad- 
\enture.  Only  a Diogenes  with  leaky- 
tub  and  shattered  lantern  would  now- 
refuse  to  believe  it.  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler is  positively  boyish  in  his  kindly 
Joy.  He  slapped  a reporter  on  the 
back  in  Cleveland,  and  we  are  in- 


Ined  to  give  cretfiTT  to  the  report 
iat  he  called  him  "Oirf  Sport."  “Do 
u know,  I find  newspaper  men  and 
ven  magazine  writers  a charming 
class  personally?"  We  are  glad  to 
see  he  makes  a distinction  by  his 
masterly  use  of  “even."  “They  im- 
pressed me  as  being  a really  sincere 
type  of  men."  How  he  has  grown  in 
mental  stature  and  in  discernment 
within  the  last  six  months!  “Of 
course,  I had  but  a limited  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  acquainted  with 
them,  for  which  I am  sorry."  But 
there  are  newspapers  in  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  the  offices,  no 
doubt,  are  open  evenings.  Why  don’t 
you  visit  the  boys  and  swop  stories 
with  them?  After  you  have  accus- 
tomed yourself  to  them  you  should 
become  familiar  with  magazine  writ- 
ers. They  are  not  all  .pariahs,  nor 
are  they  all  cold,  haughty,  unap- 
proachable. You  might  begin  by 
calling  on  Miss  Ida  Tarbell. 

MR.  BONAPARTE’S  REMEDY. 

Mr.  Bonaparte,  recommending  a 
“severe  but  not  a public  whipping" 
for  Anarchists  who  offend  in  minor 
ways,  said:  “The  lash,  of  all  pun- 

ishments, most  clearly  shows  the  cul- 
prit that  he  suffers  for  what  his  fel- 
low-men hold  odious  and  disgrace- 
ful, and  -not  merely  for  reasons  of 
public  policy.”  Whipping  Is  now  and 
then  recommended  for  wife  beaters, 
and  there  are  some  who  would  have 
this  punishment  for  other  offences, 
yet  the  use  of  the  post  either'ln  prison 
yard  or  in  public  square  would  be 
a return  to  licensed  barbarity.  Un- 
fortunately there  Is  cruel  whipping 
in  American  prisons  today.  Witness 
the  recent  investigation  in  the  Mis- 
souri state  penitentiary.  Three  cen- 
turies ago  Infirm  and  unemployed 
persons  were  recklessly  flogged  in 
England.  They  were  “vagrants,”  and 
that  was  enough.  The  law  read  that 
they  should  be  stripped  'and  beaten 
through  the  market  town  or  other 
place  “till  the  body  should  be  bloody,” 
and  not  till  1791  was  the  flagellation 
of  female  vagrants  forbidden  by  Eng- 
lish statute.  The  descriptions  of  flog- 
gings  inflicted  in  the  old  days  are 
most  revolting  and  the  wonder  is  that 
human  beings  survived  the  punish- 
ment. Furthermore,  flogging  brutal- 
izes those  that  flog,  nor^  would  the 
floggers  be  contented  with  inflicting 
the  punishment  only  on  Anarchists. 
The  strange  history  of  flagellation 
shows  that  the  whipper  experiences 
a peculiarly  horrid  enjoyment  in  the 
performance  of  the  task.  By  the  way, 
what  are  these  “offences  of  less  grav- 
ity” that  are  committed  by  Anar- 
chists? Would  Mr.  Bonaparte  have 
Prince  Kropotkin  flogged  for  a maga- 
zine article,  if  the  prince  were  living 
in  Baltimore  or  Boston? 

MADE  IN  GERMANY. 

The  Germans  in  their  own  land  were 
nee  prfe-eminently  the  nation  of  pipe- 
bokers.  When  Coleridge  first  landed  at 
lamburg  he  was  struck  by  the  pipes 
nd  boots  of  the  natives:  “Pipes  of  all 
tapes  and  fancies  — straight  and 
reathed,  simple  and  complex,  long  and 
tort,  cane,  clay,  porcelain,  wood,  tin, 
lver  and  ivory.”  The1  pipe  generally 
ad  a silver  chain  and  a silver  bowi- 
wer.  You  will  see  marvellous  pipes  in 
lood's  pictures  to  his  “Up  the  Rhine.” 
hit  for  many  years  the  cigar  has  driven 
at  the  pipe  in  the  larger  cities  of  Ger- 
lany.  Now  the  American  consul  at 
•lauen  reports  that  there  is  agitation 
■ or  the  harmful  effects  of  smoking,  in 
>ite  of  the  fact  that  German  cigars 
re  “light  in  comparison  with  those  of 
■her  countries,”  and  that  some  factories 
re  now  producing  cigars  known  as 
flee  of  nicotine,  ’ and  “poor  in  nico- 
ne.  The  latter  have  been  made  in 
iermany  for  many  years  and  the  former 
re  not  unknown  to  foreigners  who  there 
pent  otherwise  happy  student  days, 
igars  made  from  the  plant  named  by 
ohn  Phoenix  “stalkus  cabbagieusis” 
ere  in  high  favor  in  Berlin  in  the 
ighties.  They  were  made  in  large 
uantities  at  Bremen,  and  were  sold 
or  two  and  a half  cents  apiece.  Yet 
conomical  Berliners  thought  that  only 
Americans  could  afford  such  luxury.  In 
hose  days  a curious  fact  was  noted: 

*he  higher  the  price  until  twenty-five 


cents  was  reached,  Hie  worse  was  the 
flavor  of  the  cigar.  The  Germans  are 
indeed  a heroic  race,  if  only  for  their 
bravery  in  tobacco.  By  marking  cigar 
boxes  “free  from  nicotine”  or  “poor  in 
nicotine,"  they  are  now  showing  a truth- 
fulness in  business  that  would  be  reck- 
less did  it  not  disarm  invidious  eom- 
| ment. 

CONCERT  FOYER 

Glance  at  the  Summer  Park 
Concerts  in  View  of  the 
Complaints  Heard. 


ORCHESTRAS,  MUSICIANS 
HERE  AND  IN  EUROPE 

There  is  seldom  agreement  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  music  that  is  “desir- 
Jable  for^  either  summer  or  Sunday  con- 
certs. We  note  complaints  made  about 
summer  music  both  in  London  and  in 
Kansas  City. 

j Alderman  Bulger  of  the  5th  ward  of 
the  latter  town  offered  a few  days  ago 
f resolut>on  that  was  adopted  by  the 

1 TheaKana^ea^^U^l^n^el  ^^'lc  P^rks6 
lmfoif  £ ty  ,J°urna-l  finds  the  reso- 
man BulwrSh  «”°  y unequivocal.”  Alder- 
n Bulger  is  not  a euDhuist  "Ha 

» in efhfs  the  !a.mentable  decadence 
or  nn  H-munlclpulity-'  He  stands 

?iL , ?n  this  unmistakable  assertion 
that  art  is  on  the  bum  in  this  town  ’ ' 


m-cbr0,°^<!hT,  d°  "S?  ^'hhlnc-to  form 

thin?,  ??  or  50  Players,  and  seek 
the  conti  acts  that  now  are  obtained  by 

elgner  ” GSS  accompllshed  imported  for- 

What  would  Mr.  Glover  and  others 
say  if  they  were  to  examine  the  person- 
nel of  the  leading  orchestras  In  the 
United  StateB?  How  many  native  Amer- 
icans would  they  find  In  the  Symphony 
orchestras  of  Boston,  New  York,'  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 

?nU?  ,Wh®n  Mr-  Vincent  d’lndy  came 
Ito  Boston  last  season  to  conduct  a series 

rLl°,nCe\t3  given  by  the  Symphony  or- 
chestra, he  regretted  before  the  first  re- 
flu ™Sh  , lut  he  dld  not  sPeak  English 
fluentl.v . He  was  astonished  when  he 
learned  how  few  Americans  were  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra. 

<JuL^2lerI,ci}n  by  birth  and  musically 
educated  solely  In  this  country  conducts 
a series  of  Symphony  concerts  in  any 
one  of  the  cities  .lust  named. 


It  appears  that  the  band  which  was 
awarded  the  contract  by  the  park  board 
was  the  lowest  bidder,  and  the  Musi- 
cians’ Union  made  a protest  at  the  time. 
The  band  is  not  composed  wholly  of  pro- 
fessional musicians.  Many  of  us  know 
what  happens  when  a cornet  is  in  the 
hands  of  a passionate  amateur. 

The  Journal  maintains  that  Kansas 

g aydeS”  aTtfPtiCnedVCation  is  on  the "up! 
graae.  The  people  are  paying  a good 
puce,  and  they  should  have  good  rmisic 
In  the  parks,  “the  best  that  local  talon? 

Jourr?aT?ide  ,Wi,th  its  nmfttatfl°on1I’'taThe  ' 
Journal  concludes:  "It  is  certainly  Tin 

is 'almost  th3t  ini  the  be^innlnS  of  what 
?n,?  n 1 a- renaissance  there  should  be 
apy  Provocation  for  jl  members  of  the 
the” “?reaCt°UnCi1,  presumably  representing 
officially  thaCt°™T?  peopIe’’  t0  declarl 
° a ? L ia.  i iart  s on  the  bum.'  ” 

But  does  Alderman  Bulger  comDlain  of 
out  i n?i  s t"  ttousor'of  the  performance?  The 

“onRhR  m°U!d  Sny  thuat  art  cannot  be 
on  the  bum  when  there  is  any  com- 

rinrnsiaSf  nst,  Unfortunately,  the 
deflate  i?  ?eS  i1},  its  ed‘torial  article  no 
£?£UV#ormatl°n  concerning  the  char- 

tre'atmnnV1?  that  is  chosen  for  mal- 

treatment in  the  park.  We  are  forced  to 

a°n?,°r, two  ^ray  References 
that  the  band  itself  is  of  the  variety 
known  as  the  “sheet  iron.”  This  species 
is  common  in  villages.  p es 

care  °f  the  members  after  the 
establishment  of  the  organization  is  to 
secure  showy  uniforms  on  credit.  They 
then  try  to  agree  on  the  hour  of  weekly 
practice.  Sheet  Iron  bands  play  music 
fOrRh^8  t2-havf  been  written  expressly 
for  them.  You  do  not  hear  the  pieces 
played  by  other  bands  or  by  theatre  or- 
chestras. You  never  hear  them  in  an 

m?nSC!!Ient  for  Plano  °r  gramaphone. 
the  music  is  obtained  is  a mys- 
B ^ -sounds  alike  and  is  a com- 
mon  repertory  for  all  bands  of  this  class. 
oityAMbe  the  iplisic  heard  in  Kansas 
™ay  be . Pardoned 


There  are  music  schools  in  all  these 
cities,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  pu- 
pils study  the  piano  and  singing.  There 
are  violin  students  and  a few  And  their 
way  at  last  into  these  orchestras,  but 
pupils  in  wind-instrument  classes’  are 
| comparatively  few,  and  they  seldom 
reach  a high  state  of  proficiency.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  see.  The 
student  argues  that  there  will  be  com- 
paratively little  for  him  to  do,  that  he 
will  earn  only  a scanty  living,  and  there- 
fore he  chooses  the  piano,  violin  or  or- 
gan. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  conductor  of 
these  large  orchestras  are  all  preju- 
ajced  against  players  of  American 
birth.  Any  conductor  would  welcome  a 
virtuoso  whether  he  were  born  in  Ber- 
gamo,  Eisleben.  Barcelona  of  Terre 
]1au^,’  ™,he  great  question  is:  “Can  he 
play / Then  comes  tne  question:  “How 
much  experience  has  he  had?” 


thought  i wo  voices  were  worth  twenty 
of  It  He  heard  In  the  same  place  a 
new  instrument,  “the  arched  vlall,”  but 
lie  was  “quite  out  of  love’’  with  it.  At 
Jl1®  2JmL  bouse  be  listened  to  “Mr.  Pell- 
win  by  Promise,  Walling- 

ton  and  Plgott,  the  former  whereof,  bc- 
n ve,‘T  bttle  fellow,  did  sing  a most 
«R<l<u!ent  baf?’  a*jd  yet  a poor  fellow,  a 
working  goldsmith,  that  goes  without 
gloves  to  his  hands."  This  reminds  u» 
li'ternM,  Ward's  astonishment  at 
meeting  out  West  a remarkable  per- 
former on  the  bass  drum,  who  <lld  not 
have  a tooth  in  his  head 
It  appears  that  about  20  years  ago 
there  was  some  sort  of  attempt  made  to 
provide  vocal  music  in  London  park 
concerts,  but  the  experiment  failed,  lias 
^eSPTment  eve,r  been  mafle  serious- 
ly in  Boston  at  parkconcerts  in  summer? 


Mr.  Frank  Richardson  contributed 
this  story  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

The  band  on  the  pier  at  Toad-in-the- 
Hole- super- Mare  was  grinding  out  a tune 
that  suggested  a motor  car  suffering  from 
indigestion. 

■ T.he  ybol®  affair  worried  the  kindly 
visitor  fr#w  Waybackville,  Wls.  Said  he 
•Ah<L.conduc.to1'-  after  he  bad  got  through 
with  his  trouble: 

Say,  what’s  that  ...  toon  ...  any- 
way?" * 

"It’s  called  ‘The  Death  of  Nelson.’”  an- 
swered the  baton-hrandisher,  not  without  a 
touch  of  improper  pride. 

“Jee!  What  a death!"  replied  the  Amer- 
ican, sadly,  as  he  turned  away,  toying  with 
the  shaving  brush  that  grew  upon  his  chin. 


A large  orchestra  must  have  a busi- 
ness head  and  it  must  be  managed  as  a 
business,  otherwise  there  will  be  no  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  art.  The 
conductor  must  not  only  be  a man  of 
ability  and  force,  he  must  draw  audi- 
ences unto  him.  If  there  were  any 
American  conductors  who  had  pro- 
nounced skill,  large  experience  and  also 
the  personal  qualities  that  excite  men 
and  women  to  gather  themselves  to- 
gether to  see  and  hear,  no  matter  how 
high  the  price  they  pay  for  the  privilege 
managers  would  at  once  besiege  him 
and  implore  him  to  listen  to  their  suit. 

the  manager  of  an  orchestra  cannot 
afford  to  give  a young  man  of  promise 
an  opportunity  for  development.  This 
is  the  epoch  of  virtuoso  conductors,  and 
mand  virtuos°3  are  foreigners  and  in  de- 

London,  it  is  true,  has  its  Henry  Wood 
Mr.  Wood  may  or  may  not  be,  as 
some  say,  merely  an  imitation  of  Mr 
Nlkirsch.  This  is  certain:  the  English 
believe  in  him  and  have  made  possible 
Ins  indisputable  success.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a significant  fact  that  conduc- 
tors  of  foreign  birth  and  training  are 
often  invited  to  conduct  English  music 
festivals  for  Mr.  Richter,  though  he 
now  lives  in  Manchester,  cannot  be 
called  an  Englishman— and  men  like 
Messrs  Richter  and  Weingartner  are 
then  advertised  as  an  attraction. 

In  London  there  has  been  talk  of 
vocal  music  in  the  parks,  and  the 
parks  and  open  spaces  committee  of 
the  London  county  council  has  the 
parent  body's  approval  for  a recoip- 


t ha tS  art"?  "r0lr? . 1 he  dep t h of  h i s despair 
tiiat  art  Is  on  the  bum. 


The  complaint  in  London  comes  from 
theatre  conductors  and  musicians.  The 
London  professional  orchestral  player 
was  in  the  habit  of  looking  forward  to 
a summer  engagement  at  some  popular 
seaside  resort.  Now,  it  appears  there  is 
a habit,  encouraged  by  the  municipal 
authorities  in  these  resorts,  to  import  a 
foreign  orchestra,  or  to  accept  “a  cut- 
down  price  from  agents  who  exploit  Ser- 
vice bands  for  profit.” 

A Service  band  employs  30  to  40  musi- 
cians. These  “famous”  bands  are  hired 
I out  in  sections  of  10,  12  and  15  players, 
and  announced  as  ”H.  M.  Coldstream 
band,"  or  “H.  M.  Royal  Marine  band,” 
atp’’,.^hfe^®as  ea?h  is  only  an  "instal- 
ment of  these  military  bodies.  Or  Lon- 
ZR^ntS,  e?nsult  a “farming  band- 
??rtS?cr’  who  lmP°rts  foreign  musicians 
every  season.  Unable  to  speak  English, 
V sported  cannot  join  the  regular  or- 

the  lenSc’mbUti  llley  are  gIad  to  Play  at 
arm  sa,as.'de  during  the  holiday  season, 
them  thr?‘"  r°,Ut-,ne  knowledge  prevents 
{lom  being  troublesome  to  the 
enon?:ft<rr'  {q  three  months  they  learn 
enough  Engiish  to  enable  them  to  stay 
S£d  later,  as  Mr.  J.  M.  Glover  of  the 
Rfary  Lane  Theatre  puts  it,  “the  or- 
nui?,tras  kondon  are  flooded  with 
a,"®n  ausrmentation  which  is  to  the  det- 
cian  °f  the  Brltisb  rate  Paying  musi- 
t,nApdfeo,  with  tilis  “Unfair”  competi- 
nnnLr,eRe  BrItlsh  orchestral  player  has 
ahov??  “ agement  and  does  not  rise 
thplLrai/nP»ctable  mediocrity  with 
average  pay”  "SS  a Week  which  is  his 
stJthemZe(.leSraph- . commenting  on  this 
mouesm^R^ays:,  Considering  the  enor- 
ex°er?itn*+mbei'  ■ °,f  Professionally-trained 
s£L  nii  musicians  in  the  metropolitan 
lools  alone,  it  is  strange  indeed  that 


i mendation  that  application  be  made  to 
the  next  session  of  Parliament  for 
authority  "to  arrange  for  vocal  mu- 
sic to  be  provided  as  an  extension  of 
the  music  now  provided  under  its 
existing  powers  relative  to  the  pro- 
vision of  bands,  ard  to  make  charges 
for  programmes  and  for  the  use  of 
seats  and  chairs  at  band  perform- 
ances.” The  Daily  Telegraph  dis- 
cusses this  proposition,  but,  we  ara 
sorrv  to  say,  it  makes  no  appeal  in 
favor  of^.free  programmes  and  free 
seats.  Park  concerts  are  for  the  peo- 
ple,  and  all  should  he  served  alike, 
ihe  price  asked  for  a programme  may 
be  small,  but  it  is  a nuisance.  A 
scat  should  be  for  any  one  wrho  is 
able  to  secure  it.  First  come,  first 
served,  is  the  dam.ocra.tic  rule. 

The  Telegraph  says  that  if  vocal 
music  is  introduced  it  cannot  be  op- 
eratic or  partfike  of  the  nature  of  the 
entertainments  provided  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  at  the  cafes  concerts. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  It  be 
merely  music  hall.’  ” The  Telegraph 
also  thinks  that  solos,  “especially  fe- 
male solos,"  are  practically  impossi- 
ble. But  why  can  there  not  be  op- 
eratic music  as  well  as  glees  and 
madrigals,  wdiich  are  suggested  by 
the  Telegraph?  Sirbply  because  the 
concerts  would  be  given  as  a rule  on 
ounday : Is  it  more  in  keeping  with 

the  proper  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
day  to  ask  money  for  a programme? 

1 would  seem  that  the  remark 
of  the  Telegraph  refers  to  open-air 
operatic  vocal  music  on  any  day.  The 
idea  of  any  vocal  music  at  these  con- 
certs was  not  original  with  the  com- 
mittee. Various  suburban  choral  so- 
cieties approached  the  council  with 
reference  to  glees  and  madrigals  to 
be  sung  Id-  male  voices.  If  the  Lon- 
doner must  hear  "Glorious  Apollo.” 
Comrades  at  Arms"  and  "The  Three 
Chafers,  why  should  he  not  also  be 
allowed  to  hear  choruses,  operatic 
ones,  for  mixed  voices,  or  a quartet 
or  even  a calliope  of  a German  so- 
prano or  a foghorn  English  contralto 
moaning  of  "Daddy”  and  his  bereave- 
ment.' The  open  air  would  not  injure 
such  solo  voices. 


There  are  allusions  to  vocal  music  and 
open  air  singing  in  Pepy’s  Diary.  He 
preferred  the  vocal  to  the  instrumental 
music  of  his  day.  Thus  he  described  a 
concert  in  the  General  Postoffice:  “Me- 


So  Mme!  Guilbert  and  Mr.  Chevalier 
will  give  entertainments  together  in  this 
country  next  season.  Or  is  the  state- 
ment a rumor?  When  Mme.  Guilbert 
was  last  in  London  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette hinted  that  it  preferred  her  in 
French  songs.  "Our  English  songs  are 
so  exhaustive,  and  leave  so  little  to  the 
imagination,  that  the  suggestive  artist 
finds  in  them  much  less  scope  than  in 
the  delicate  chansons  which  say  so  little 
and  know  so  much;  merely  hinting  at 
things  on  which  the  singer  may  put  his 
or  her  own  construction,  and,  having 
done  so,  take  the  audience  into  his  or 
her  confidence.  There  is  no  one  else 
who  can.  convey  all  that  Mme.  Guilbert 
conveys  with  the  most  elusive  materials 
and  by  the  most  elusive  means.  The 
wonderful  subtlety  of  her  voice,  which 
seems  to  have  a complete  language  of 
its  own  in  no  way  dependent  on  words, 
is,  of  course,  a great  help.  With'  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  make-up  she  sits 
down  on  a chair,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  know  a word  of  French  to  see  be- 
fore you  a very  old  lady  thinking  fondlv 
and  tenderly  of  her  youth.  Even  a deaf 
man  could  be  under  no  misapprehension 
on  that  point;  it  comes  out  in  some  sim- 
pie  and  apparently  unconscious  move- 
ment of  the  hand  or  of  the  body;  It  is 
.mi  t(^see  even  when  she  is  silent  and 
still.  fehe  rises  from  her  chair  and 
walks  to  the  pianist  to  learn  what  she 
lf  to  Jo  next.  You  can  mark  her  sudden 
transformation  on  the  way.” 

L They  do  not  care  for  “L’Arlesienne” 
e\en  with  Bizet  s music  in  London 
Listen  to  this:  "Frederi,  the  alleged 

hero,  beg-ms  talking  of  suicide  very 
early  in  the  day,  and  the  only  question 
is  how  long  he  is  going  to  take  about 
w 18  a°t  a very  pleasant 

play.  This  might  be  said  of  “Hamlet.” 

tHans  Richter  will  conduct  the  forth- 
oming Birmingham  (Eng.)  festival, 
[pie.  Blanche  Marchesi  sang  as  Le- 
onora and  Santuzza  in  operatic  per- 
formances given  in  English  by  the 
Moody  Manners  Company  last  month 
ni  die  Lyric  Theatre,  London.  Mme 
Clementine  De  Vere-Sapio  and  that  Tx? 
cellent  tenoi  Joseph  O’Mara  were  also 
jof  the  company.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette asks  why  a conductor  of  London 
promenade  concerts  should  hunt  for 
works  by  Fibich,  Enna,  Henriquez  and 
neglect  "hard  working  English  musicians 
gitted  with  a serious  outlook  upon  music 
and  with  talents  that  are  more  than  or- 
dinary. seeing  that  these  concerts  are 
g’lv  eri  in  England,  and,  naturally,  ,to  a 
certair^  extent,  for  the  sake  of  English 
music  As  The  Herald  stated  Hast 
Thursday,  six  of  the  23  unfamiliar  works 
announced  for  performance  at  these 

M?  F “I6  Ry  Br,itish  cornP°sers. 

Mi-  E.  A.  Baughan  wrote  of  Caruso 
as  Don  Ottavio  in  “Don  Giovanni”  that 
an  “evident  attempt  to  re- 
strain his  exuberance,  he  sang  in  too 

triclc  rofaintrnd  a"d  emp,oyed  the  Italian 
i„fk  of  introducing  aspirates  and  un- 

tioLl  ?ffectn”  f°r  Ul®  Sake  of  em°- 


/ y / y <= 

i for  the  toilet. 

We  all  know  now  that  gray  hair — 
‘‘hirsute  pallor”  is  the  description  pre- 
ferred by  scientific  enthusiasts  for  an 
everyday  phenomenon — can  be  deferred 
or  changed  by  the  diligent  use  of  a very 
hot  flatiron.  The  ironing  discourages 
microbes  which  like  a colored  life  and 
seek  it  in  human  hair.  Whether  the  hair 
may  not  fail  out  after  faithful  ironings 
is  another  question.  Has  any  deep 
thinker  pondered  the  possible  effect  of 
eating  green' corn  on  the  cob  with  salt 
and  butter  ou  whiskerage?  Does  the 
combination  of  corn  and  butter  with  a 
trifle  of  salt  act  as  an  encourager  to 
shy  and  retiring  whiskers?  Does  it 
promote  a luxuriant  growth  of  mustache, 
beard,  siders,  In  fact,  whiskerage — we 
believe  Mr.  George  Meredith  invented 
the  word — and  give  a desirably  glossy 
appearance?  Is  it  at  once  a fertilizer 
and  a precious  ointment?  And  to  fur- 
ther the  good  work  should  the  cob  be 
moved  gently  across  the  mouth  or 


passionately,  as  in  delirium  of  enjoy- 
ment? The  corn  season  is  not  always 
with  us.  Deep  thinkers  should  think  at 
once.  Let  them  defer  to  winter  and  the 
return  of  ice  the  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  compositors  in  Europe  before 
the  discovery  of  the  printer’s  art. 


“DECIDED.” 

It  has  been  held  by  poets,  anthropolo- 
gists and  sociologists  that  the  blonde  is 
saccharine  in  summer,  while  the 
brunette  is  acrid;  that  the  blonde 
is  good  natured  and  indolent,  the 
brunette  lively,  agile,  brusque  in 
manner  and  rather  sharp  in  speech. 
There  is  confirming,  reassuring  evi- 
dence. We  refer  to  an  interesting 
episode  in  life  at  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  Miss 
Adelaide  Corwin,  16  years  of  age,  a 
blonde,  was  walking  in  Griffing  avenue, 
when  Miss  Margaret  Schaeffer,  only  a 
year  older,  bashed  her  on  the  mouth  and 
slapped  her  twice  with  a newspapet. 
Miss  Schaeffer  told  the  magistrate  that 
Miss  Corwin  made  a remark  in  passing 
that  “caused  her  blood  to  boil.  Theie 
was  an  apology  and,  although  all  are 
bursting  in  ignorance.  Miss  Schaeffer 
will  not  repeat  the  heating  remark.  But 
here  is  the  true  point.  Miss  Schaeffer 
is  a brunette.  The  New  York  Sun 
adds,  “a  decided  brunette.”  Her 
decision  was  unmistakably  shoA-n. 
Had  she  been  a blonde,  weak,  vague, 
vacillating,  lazily  charming,  she  would 
merely  have  said:  ‘‘You're  another, 
or  “Go  bag  yourself,’  or  some  other 
ineffectual  phrase  in  repartee. 

A NEW  YORK  HUMORIST. 

I Households  have  been  divided  and 
j lovers  separated  on  account  of  the 
1 manner  in  which  an  egg  should  be 
boiled  and  the  precise  number  of 
minutes  that  insures  perfection. 
Some  insist  that  the  water  should  be 
piping  hot  before  the  egg  is  put  into 
it;  some  are  inclined  to  think  the  egg 
itself  should  be  submitted  to  a cer- 
tain preparatory  temperature— but 
why  renew  the  discussion  that  arose 
with  the  first  combination  of  egg  and 
hot  water?  All  will  agree  to  this:  A 
husband  wrho  throws  around  soft- 
boiled  eggs  so  that  the  walls  of  the 
dining  room  are  disfigured  is  waste- 
ful. His  esthetic  taste  is  deplorable. 
He  is  not  a restful  person.  Mrs. 
Butler  of  New  York  is  therefore 
suing  for  a separation.  She  alleges 
that  Mr.  Butler  occasionally  ran  after 
her  with  a carving  knife  or  dragged 
her  about  by  her  hair,  threatening  to 
shoot  her,  but  she  did  not  mind  se- 
riously these  household  calisthenics 
and  vocal  exercises.  The  eggs  that 
stained  the  walls  broke  her  heart. 
We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Butler  is  a humorist  of  an  un- 
common order.  Witness  his  taste  in 
mural  decoration.  Furthermore,  he 
hung  a notice  on  the  dining-room  gas 
fixture  to  the  effect  that  his  daugh- 
ters should  pay  *7  a month  each  for 
their  rooms,  and  that  his  son  should 
pay  $6.  There  was  a postscript:  “No 
meals  to  be  served  or  washing  done 
in  my  house.  Have  your  meals 
when  and  where  you  please.”  When 
friends  called  on  the  daughters,  Mr. 
Butler  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
going  into  the  parlor  “scantily  at-, 
tired"  and  with  appropriate  remarks. 
If  the  visitors  did  not  laugh  heartily 
and  spontaneously,  he  would  turn 
off  the  gas  and  put  out  the  furnace 
fire.  But  humorists  are  often  uncom- 
fortable persons  to  dwell  with  and 
they  are  often  misunderstood.  Hence 
this  suit. 


rising  in  the  distance.  Today  the  west- 
ern statesman  wears  a thick  frock  coat. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Bryan  s 
excited  the  scorn  of  London  tailors, 
who,  we  are  assured  by  one  of  Mr. 
Bryan’s  most  intimate  friends  and  sup- 1 
porters,  were  jealous.  Is  Mr.  Bryan  s 
massive  brow  bared  to  the  elements  or 
does  he  wear  a statesman’s  stovepipe? 
In  an  account  of  Lincoln’s  first  jour- 
ney as  President  from  Springfield,  111., 
to  Washington,  Artemus  Ward  de- 
scribed him  as  eating  gingerbread  at 
a way  station.  This  gingerbread  he 
had  put  into  his  hat  with  "true 
statesmanlike  precaution"  before 
leaving  home.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr. 
Bryan  is  not  depicted  as  reading  a 
speech.  Better  the  sight  of  arms  in 
a semaphoric  gesture  and  eyes  and 
mouth  in  heroic  frenzy! 


& 


STATESMA  XLIKE. 

The  Bryan  reception  committee  bas 
eceived  from  Mr.  Bryan  a photograph 
f himself  taken  recently.  “It  shows 
Jryan  standing  in  a statesmanlike  atti- 
ude.  This  will  be  the  Bryan  official 
licture  in  the  coming  campaign  and  will 
ie  on  all  the  stationery  of  the  Commer- 
ial  Traveller’s  Anti-Trust  League.'  A 
latcsmanlike  attitude ! Years  ago  the 
American  statesman  was  portrayed  as 
itanding,  solemn,  portentous,  one  hand 
;rasping  a roll,  the  other  pointing  to  the 
:enith.  A purple  curtain  was  at  one 
side  of  him  and  a thunder  storm  was 


MR.  TUTT’S  ISLAND, 

An  island  in  the  Pacific  off  the 
coast  of  Washington  has  disappeared. 
Mr.  Tutt  bought  it  and  purposed  to 
make  there  his  summer  home,  but, 
cruising  up  and  down  and  across,  he 
cannot  find  even  one  of  the  alleged 
ten  acres.  The  man  who  sold  the 
island  says:  “Lor-!  How  singular!” 
and  tells  Mr.  Tutt  it  must  have  gone 
down  in  the  sea  at  the  time  of  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake.  Sad  as 
is  Mr.  Tutt’s  plight,  it  is  not  so  sorry 
as  the  mysterious  loss  of  a room  in 
New'  York,  as  described  by  Fitz 
James  O'Brien,  the  room  for  which 
the  lodger  gambled  with  strange  and 
riotous  invaders  and  lost  forever. 
We  like  to  think  of  any  man  owning 
an  island  and  thus  realizing  a dream 
of  youth,  even  though  as  a trust-bug 
he  is  not  tempted  to  engage  in 
piracy  with  a plank  in  good  working 
order  and  the  Jolly  Roger  flaunting 
in  the  breeze.  On  his  island  a man 
need  not  fear  neighbors.  He  can 
walk  undisturbed  by  motor  cars. 
No  bore  will  say  to  him  with  a hor- 
rid laugh:  “Your  veranda  looked 

lonely,  so  I thought  I’d  drop  in,  ha- 
ha!”  It  is  something  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  be  monach  of  all  he  surveys, 
and  for  this  reason  the  island  should 
be  well  out  at  sea.  Let  us  hope  that 
Mr.  Tutt’s  discouraging  informant  is 
seismically  in  error. 

FEMALE  PEDLERS. 

The  New  York  Pedlers’  Benevolent 
Association  has  passed  the  law'  that 
no  woman  shall  be  allowed  to  peddle 
unless  she  be  a widow,  and  no  ped- 
ler  shall  send  his  wife  out  with  a 
pushcart.  If  this  be  gallantry,  theye 
are  women  who  would  prefer  rude- 
ness. How  about  a divorced  woman 
or  one  abandoned  by  her  husband? 
Suppose  the  husband  is  incapaci- 
tated? There  are  men  w'ho  will  buy 
from  a woman  w'hen  they  heed  not 
man’s  importunity.  Like  the  un- 
fortunate Inca  of  Peru,  they  cannot 
say*  “no”  to  any  woman.  Thirty 
years  or  more  ago  households  in  New 
England  feared  the  approach  of 
lightning-rod  men,  sewing  machine 
agents  and  book  agents.  There  was 
then  a fond  belief  in  lightning-rods,  in 
spite  of  Herman  Melville’s  fantastic 
diatribe;  sewing  machines  were  at  a 
high  price  before  the  lawsuit  against 
the  combination,  and  subscription 
books  were  as  thick  as  blackberries. 
Suddenly  appeared  the  female  book 
agent,  and  the  first  in  the  field  made 
much  money.  They  did  not  waste 
time  at  dwelling  houses.  They 
sought  the  merchant  in  his  store,  the 
| banker  in  the  bank.  They  were  al- 
most always  physically  attractive, 
pleasingly  attired,  and  with  a soft 
and  persuasive  voice.  They  were 
pedlers,  but  they  encouraged  a taste 
for  literature  and  earned  a living. 
Why  should  not  women  be  allowed 
to  peddle  in  a New  York  street?  The 
calling  is  old  and  honorable.  The 
goods  are  often  needed.  They  are 
thus  brought  to  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  who  cannot  afford  the  time  to 
haunt  shops,  and  the  housekeeper 
bas  more  confidence  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  one  of  her  own  sex. 
Furthermore,  the  female  pedler 
makes  a drab  or  mean  street  more 
picturesque. 


GUEST-ROOMS. 

A newspaper  recently  published  liints 
to  a housekeeper  on  the  disposition  and 
care  of  a guest  room ; how  she  should 
sleep  from  time  to  time  in  the  bed  to 
test  it ; how  the  room  should  be  aired 
daily  when  not  in  use;  how  there  should 
be  a good  light  near  the  head  of  the  bed 
for  reading,  etc.  The  article  was  sensi- 
ble, although  the  description  naturailj 
fell  below  that  of  the  ideal  guest  room 
in  Ueade’s  “Woman  Hater.”  If  any 
guest  should  find  the  like  in  an  Ameri- 
can house,  he  might  not  be  blamed  for 
following  the  example  of  the  Chevaliet 
Ned  Strong,  who,  invited  for  a night, 
stayed  three  or  four  years.  But  a house- 
keeper famous  for  her  hospitality  in 
city  and  in  country  assured  us  yesterday 
chat  if  she  should  build  another  summer 
“cottage,”  it  would  be  small  and  with- 
out any  guest  room.  The  summer,  she 
argued,  is  the  time  to  recuperate,  to 
summon  up  strength  and  courage  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  winter.  The  most  I 
thoughtful  guest  distracts  and  disturbs.  | 
The  mere  process  of  selection  in  guests 
is  burdensome.  If  you  have  no  guest 
room,  no  one  will  feel  slighted.  You 
and  your  servants  will  have  a chance  to 
enjoy  life.  You  can  live  iu  great  meas- 
ure as  you  please.  You  have  no  feeling 
of  responsibility.  If  J’ou  have  guest 
rooms  and  they  are  not  filled,  their 
emptiness  reproaches  you  for  selfishness, 
egoism,  meanness.  You  think  of  those 
that  would  be  thankful  for  a change  and 
rest,  and  you  are  driven  to  invite  them 
at  your  own  loss  of  peace. 


(UNCERTAIN  RESULTS 
jh  AND  CERTAIN  DANGERS 

Amusing  Foreign  Comment 
4.  Concerning  Dr.  Muck’s 
4k  Engagement. 


Some  Sundays  ago  The  Herald  dis- 
jtussed  the  question  of  librettos  for  opera 
fend  spoke  of  the  tendency  to  turn  plays 
and  books  into  lyric  tragedies  or  come- 
idies.  D'Annunzio,  for  instance,  writes  j 
ia  play,  and  Franchetti  at  once  deter-  | 
Imines  to  set  music  to  it.  The  two  are  j 
(photographed  together  in  the  composer’s  j 
'study,  and  each  one  conceals  Imperfect-  j 
ly  the  knowledge  of  his  own  artistic  j 
(superiority. 

Look  over  the  announcements  of  forth- 
Koming  operas.  Goldmark  is  at  work  on 
la  version  of  Shakespeare  s Winter  s 
Rrale.”  De  Musset’s  “Chandelier”  will  be 
, arranged  and  Messager  will  set  the  mu- 
laic  to  it.  The  libretto  of  a new  opera. 
t“Marcelle,”  by  Giordano,  is  derived  from 
fa  play  by  Sardou.  Puccini  is  endeavor- 
ling  to  win  Rostand’s  consent  to  an 
iop'era  based  on  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac." 
Maeterlinck’s  “Monna  Vanna”  will  be 
produced  in  Brussels  next  season  with 
music  by  a young  French  composer, 
Fevrier.  Rostand  is  reluctant  to  hav® 
Cyrano  turned  into  an  operatic  baritone 
or  tenor,  and  Maeterlinck  has  no  liking 
for  any  music.  Yet  the  latter  s Ariane  et 
■Rarhp  Bleue  ” with  music  by  Patii 
Dukas,  will  be  put  in  rehearsal  at  the 
Opera  Comique  next  December. 

Det  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  lbreUos 
of  three  operas  produced  rf£®btF'  k *12 
first  need  not  detain  us.  The  book  of 
“D’ \nniversaire”  is  by  Jean  Ferval,  and 
the  music  by  Adalbert  Mercler,  a pupil  of 
Gabriel  Faure  and  Xavier  Deroux.  The 
opera  was  produced  at  Bordeaux. 

The  wife  of  Matjteo,  a farmer  of  Dom- 
bardy,  was  untrue  to  him,  and,  dying, 
confessed  her  fault.  He  endeavors,  but 
in  vain,  to  learn  the  name  of  her  lover. 
It  Is  Sandro,  the  son  of  his  old  servant, 
Severina.  The  villagers  celebrate  the 
festival  of  All  Souls,  and,  as  the  nafa®s 
of  the  dead  for  whom  they  gray  are  Pro- 
nounced, Matteo,  naming  his  *lfe-  ™ 
■marks  the  confusion  of  Sandro,  bus 
pec  ting  him,  he  questions  and  recel  vcs 
answer.  There  is  a duel  witn 
knives!  Sandro  is  killed.  Thus l is vlr  ue 
respected  and  due  honor  .P*ld 
stage  to  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 

Here  is  a plot  in  direct  line  with  many 
other  short  shockers  from  Cavalleria 

Rusticana.”  SomemiglUsayofthese 

^vamnipfi  of  the  “Verismo  school  mac 
they  remind  one  of  Hobbe’s 

human  life:  “Short,  br“t^'  1 f v'Lhet^are 

hut  these  operas  are  not  nasty,  t^y  are 
too  often  dull.  The  operagoer  in  modern 
Italy  sups  full  of  horrors. 

De  Lara’s  “Sanga.” 

Mr.  de  Lara,  whose  friendship  with 
ithe  Princess  of  Monaco,  a New  Orleans 
girl,  secured  his  admission  to  the  opera 
house  instead  of  his  ejection  from  the 
husband’s  territory,  has  composed  three 
or  four  operas  that  have  been  praised 
highly  by  a few  of  the  London  critics. 
His  “Mess £d itae,”  It  may  be  remembered, 
frightened  certain  music  lovers  in  Bos- 
ton who  remembered  Juv®aal  the  onera 
tion  of  the  noble  dame,  and  the  opera 
was  not  performed  here,  rnuch  to  the 
a t m c.  pnirp.  who  acted  the 


part  of  the  heroine  in  New  XorK  wi.u 
much  intensity,  it  was  said.  The  state- 
ment was  recently  made  that  “Messa- 
!lino"  has  been  performed  over  300  times. 
We  doubt  it.  , 

They  take  Mr.  de  Lara  seriously  in 
'London,  and  much  attention  . was  paid 
'to  the  production  of  “Sanga  at  Nice 
‘last  spring.  The  opera  will  he  produced 
In  Fiance,  Belgium  and  Germany  next 
season,  and  the  score  for  voice  and 
piano  is  already  published.  Lancelot 
of  the  Referee  was  moved  to  commend 
the  progress  made  by  the  composer 
“since  the  days  when,  in  a rich  baritone 
voice,  he  sang  'The  Garden  of  Sleep 
and  other  amorous  songs  of  passionate 
Intensity  to  devoted  admirers  at  Steinway 
Hall.  Such  progress  not  only  indicates 
talent,  but  a brain  that  can  assimilate 
new  ideas  and  remould  them  into  fresh 
shapes."  Unkind  persons,  who  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  de  Lara's  real  name  is 
Gohn,  say  that  he  is  a passionate  assim- 
ilator  of  other  musicians'  ideas. 

Messrs  Eugene  Morand  and  Paul  de 
Choudens  are  the  authors  of  the 
“Sanga”  libretto,  which  is  "untainted 
by  the  languorous  spirit  of  the  bou- 
doir" Sanga  is  one  of  Farmer  Vi- 
gord’s  servants.  The  farmer  is  a 
close-fisted,  hard-hearted  old  man 
■who  insists  that  his  only  son  Jean 
shall  marry  Lena,  Jean’s  cousin.  But 
Jean  and  Sanga  love  each  other,  and 
they  sing  about  a night  spent  in  the 
mountains.  “It  would  have  been  eas- 
ier  to  have  counted  the  stars  than 
the  number  of  our  kisses,”  says 
Sanga,  who  perhaps  had  read  the  fam- 
ous lines  of  Catullus.  Jean  is  more 
modest:  “We  were  alone.”  “No,”  says 
Sanga,  "the  mountain  was  our  wit-  , 
ness,”  and  she  makes  him  swear  by  it  j 
that  he  will  be  true  to  her.  Old  VI- 
gord  enters,  tells  Jean  he  must  marry 
Lena,  calls  Lena  in,  and  gives  her 
flowers,  saying  lean  gathered  them 
for  her.  These  flowers  were  given  to 
Jean  by  Sanga  as  a pledge,  and  when 
Lena  goes  out  wearing  them  Sanga 
snatches  them  from  her.  The  young 
women  squabble  and  Vigord  tells 
Sanga  to  leave  the  farm.  Jean  says 
if  she  goes,  he  will  go  with  her,  but 
Vigord  retains  him  by  informing  him 
that  his  mother  is  dead  in  her  room. 
“Ma  mere!”  Of  course  Jean  does  not 
go.  but  Sanga  does,  and  curses  the 
farmhouse  and  ail  within  and  about  it 
• — a comprehensive  curse  that  might 
have  pleased  Dr.  Slop. 

Sanga  climbs  the  mountain  and 
calls  on  the  snow  and  rocks  to  fall 
and  crush  the  house  from  which  she 
i has  been  ejected.  A storm  starts  an 
avalanche.  The  curtain  rises  and  vi- 
gord, Jean  and  Dena  are  seen  cling- 
I fng  to  the  roof  of  the  house.  The 
! waters  increase  in  force  and  fury.  The 
i farmer  goes  mad.  The  others  pray. 
Sanga  puts  out  to  them  in  a boat, 
hut  she  will  take  only  Jean.  The 
! house  collapses  and  Sanga  saves  lilm. 
When  Jean  has  recovered  conscious- 
ness he  reproaches  her  for  not  having 
i rescued  the  old  man  and  Dena.  He 
sees  the  ghost  of  the  farmer  pointmg 
at  Sanga,  who  is  not  unwilling  to 
die.  Jean  begins  to  demolish  the 
boat  with  a hatchet.  The  curtain 
falls  as  he  curses  love  as  the  “snare 
of  man,”  while  Sanga  in  a fine  burst 
blesses  love  as  the  “eternal  master. 

Here  we  have  straight,  old  fash- 
ioned melodrama,  with  chorus  of 
happv  villagers,  prayers,  jealousy,  as- 
sorted curses,  madness,  the  dark  and 
revengeful  woman  opposed  to  the 
soubrette  in  a straw  hat,  the  young 
man  that  does  not  know  his  mind, 
and  opportunities  for  the  stage  car- 
penter, machinist,  and  scene  painter. 

A Pastoral. 


On  the  other  hand  how  simple  and 
truly  rural  is  the  story  of  "De  Clos,”  an 
opera  produced  last  June  at  the  end  of 
the  season  at  the  Opera-Comique. 
Micael  Carre  based  his  story  on  a 
novel  by  Amedee  Achard,  hut  the  novel 
was  published  long  ago,  and  as  It  is  now 
unknown  or  at  least  forgotten,  the 
librettist  cannot  be  accused  of  trusting 
In  the  popularity  of  a familiar  romance. 
“Percival"  of  the  Referee  says  that  Mr. 
Carre  ‘‘might  have  put  George  Sand’s 
name  on  the  programme  as  well  as  his 
own.forifyou  will  pardon  my  brutalway 
of  putting  it,  the  book  suggested  ‘Da 
Petite  Fadette’  in  a state  of  perspira- 
tion.” "Percival”  says  nothing  of 
Achard's  romance,  and  some  will  find 
little  of  George  Sand’s  in  the  libretto, 
although  these  words  from  her  preface 
might  serve  as  motto:  “Direct  allusions 
to  present  misfortunes,  an  appeal  to 
fermenting  passions— here  is  not  the 
path  of  safety;  better  a gentle  song,  the 
sound  of  a rustic  pipe,  a tale  to  put 
, little  children  to  sleep  without  frighten- 
ing them  or  giving  them  pain  than  the 
spectacle  of  real  evils  strengthened  and 
, made  still  darker  by  a fictitious  color- 
1 Ing.” 

Genevieve  is  the  daughter  of  the  old 
village  constable.  She  loves  her  play- 
1 mate  Simon,  and  is  loved  by  him,  al- 
though she  is  very  poop.  The  rich  man 
of  the  neighborhood  «s  the  grasping 
Hennebaut,  and  his  son  Pierre,  passion- 
ately in  love  with  Genevieve,  at  last 
eusec’d®  In  obtaining  his  father's  con- 

I sent,  although  he  has  forgotten  to - go 
through  the  formality  of  asking  Gene- 
' vieve.  He  thereupon  goes  about  the  vil- 
lage telling  of  his  good  fortune  and,  of 
course,  like  a true  hero  of  opera 
comique,  invites  everybody  to  drink  witn 
him,  and  to  his  betrothed.  The  con- 
stable does  not  like  this  fresh  behavior^ 
and  he  gives  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
to  Simon  whereupon  all  those  who  had 
drank  with  Pierre  now  laugh 
But  the  constable  owes  old  Hen: pLrre 
money,  and  the  angry  father  of  Pierre 
proceeds  to  sell  the  close,  the  ®Jd  dwell 
fng  house  and  its  simple  furnhu  . 
Simon  cannot  endure  the  th,?p§rcl'vai® 
sacrifices  himself,  or  j o 

writes*  “Jean  Simon  is  as  good  as 

young  men  set  to  tnusic  always  are^So 

he  goes  away  with  a gulp  f^ndkerchief. 
loid  collar  packed  in  a red  handkercmei. 

^ly»l^Lf^|gSthan 

is  quite  necessary,  and  her  nen 

Is  lealous."  „.n.,  otter  Pierre 

Simon  goes  to  be  a sailor  at  rjenevleve 
has  sworn  that  he  will  make  Gene\  ie^  e 
happy.  The  old  constable  cues  mm 


(OPERA  LIBRETTOS  BASED  ON 

NOVELS  AND  OF  FREE  INVENTION 


Genevieve,  In  the  third  and  last  act, 
has  mourned  him  for  a year.  She  is 
now  a devoted  daughter-in-law  and  a 
cool,  calm,  respectful  wife.  Pierre  fears 
the  return  of  Simon,  who  does  come 
back.  The  neighbors  speak  of  having 
seen  him,  and  Genevieve  wishes  to  look 
again  on  her  old  home.  What  if  the 
former  lovers  should  meet  there?  Pierre 
takes  his  gun  and  hides  in  the  old  house 
of  the  constable.  Genevieve  and  Simon 
meet  in  the  orchard,  “'you  are  not  hap- 
py,”  exclaims  Simon;  “they  have  told 
me  so  and  I see  it  is  true.  Pierre  has 
not  kept 'his  oath;  I am  no  longer  bound; 

I shall  take  you  away  with  me.”  There 
is  the  report  of  a gun.  "Pierre  was 
there,”  cries  Genevieve,  “and  in  despair 
he  has  killed  himself.  No,  we  have 
killed  him!”  She  bids  Simon  leave  her 
for  ever  and  she  endeavors  to  break 
into  the  house.  She  weeps  and  is  be- 
side herself.  The  door  is  opened  and 
Pierre  stands  smiling.  He  had  thus 
proved  her;  he  clasps  her  in  his  arms 
and  swears  that  now.  sure  of  her  love, 
he  will  make  her  truly  happy.  She  de- 
clares to  him  that  for  the  first  time 
she  knows  the  meaning  of  love. 

Novels  and  Librettos. 

Mr.  Henri  de  Curzon,  noting  the  fact 
that  this  ending  made  the  audience  at 
the  Opera-Comlque  smile,  says  that 
there  was  reason  for  laughter  at  this 
sudden  and  apparently  illogical  conclu- 1 
sion.  He  adds  that  librettos  based  on 
romances  seldom  give  satisfactory  ex- 
planations.  As  for  the  composer,  how- 
ever he  may  struggle  to  follow  situa- 
tions and  to  characterize  in  music  the 
puppets,  he  does  not  save  them  unless 
he  transforms  them,  and  if  he  does  this, 
he  makes  them  all  the  more  false.  “It 
is  not  enough,"  adds  Mr.  de  Curzon, 
“for  a novel  to  present  a dramatic  sit- 
uation to  make  it  therefore  effective  on 
I the  operatic  stage,  and  I am  now  the 
more  convinced  that  such  situations 
i should  remain  in  a novel  and  not  be 
transferred  to  the  theatre.  A situation 
that  is  dramatic  by  reason  of  the  study 
of  certain  characters  and  their  evolu- 
tion rather  than  by  dramatic  strokes 
always  loses  immeasurably  when  it  is 
found  In  the  midst  of  the  rapid  and 
summary  action  that  suits  the  stage.” 

And  here  is  the  danger  in  basing  a 
libretto  on  a novel  in  which  there  is  any 
study  of  character,  In  which  the  interest 
is  largely  psychological.  Mr.  George 
Parsons  Lathrop  wrote  the  libretto  of 
“The.  Scarlet  Letter”  so  that  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  might  set  music  to  it.  As  a 
piece  of  literary  work  the  libretto  was 
worthy  of  praise,  but  it  was  Impossible 
to  reproduce  in  opera  the  mental  strug- 
gles of  the  clergyman,  the  wife,  the  grim 
avenger  of  his  wrongs.  What  could  pos- 
sibly  have  been  made,  if  the  librettist 
had  dared,  of  the  minister’s  awful  vigil  ? 

Or  what  becomes  nf  ffarHv’c 
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Or  what  becomes  of  Hardy’s  “Tess 
when  H.,is  turned  into  an  opera?  An 
Italian  librettist  and  composer  have  cho- 
sen this  subject,  and  Mr.  Schenck  has 
set  music  to  a libretto  in  English.  To 
turn  a novel  into  a play  was  bad  enough 

siblePera  n tfT  SpIrlt  °f  Har<Jy  is  ImPos: 
Tschaikowsky  s “Eugene  Oneghin” 
was  performed  again  in  London  some 
weeks  ago,  and  one  of  the  leading  critics 
pronounced  It  a dull  work.  “The  storv 
1 self  though  full  of  blood,  love,  and 
thunder,  is  quite  good  and  lends  itself 
to  many  dramatic  situations;  but  it 
^°"Ld  , as,  though  Tschaikowsky 

aared  f°r  a dramatic  setting  of  the 
nnoX  a symphonic  commentary 

• Sut  the  °harm  of  the  storv  it- 
self is  in  the  study  of  character.  'The 
S ,not  distinctively  one  of  blood 
and  thunder.  Tatiana  is  not  an  ordinary 
heroine  of  melodrama.  No  composer 
however  alive  to  the  requirements  of  the 
stage,  could  reveal  by  music,  vocal  or 
Aaracter0’  16r  Strange  and  fascinating 
Excellent  critics  have  insisted  that 
a is  founded  on  a novel,  this 
novel  should  not  exist  for  critics  or  aud- 
ience  The  play's  the  thing.  There 
shou  d be  no  thought  of  comparison 

^Ist  h,P?yVrlght  follow  ‘he  nov-  i 
-list  step  by  step  or  wander  far  from 
lim  is  a matter  of  no  importance.  The- ■ 
iretically  this  attitude  Is  right.  TInfor- 1 
unately  it  is  practically  impossible.  If 
'oil  see  Don  Quixote  or  Tess  on  the 
tage,  you  cannot  escape  from  tlieknight 
u from  toe  woman  of  the  book  Vn, 
udge  the  character  and  theactor  °or 
hy  your  own  conception  of  the 
lovehst  s description  and  endeavor  In 

■veen°Prrettere  fniSk-  °f  disappointment  is 
^ csi  eater,  for  in  opera  there  can  Ha 
leither  rapidity  of  action  nor  psycholog- 
cal  reflation.  The  moment  the  ehar- 
'J; jer.,hegms  to  sing,  absurdity  enters 
nd  if  the  character  be  already  a f™ 
lmr  one.  the  absurd  conventionalism™* 
lot  at  once  accepted.  ls 

When  Mr.  Blackburn  says  of  T=chai 
-owsky  s opera,  “it  is  all  very  melod?an  ' I 
Lc,  very  ordinary,  and.  we  must  add' I 
lull  he  unconsciously  attacks 

furn'n£  romances  into  operas 
ushkm  s romance  is  not  very  melodrain 
tic;  it  has  uncommon  distinction -it  in' 
Tosses  the  attention.  ° ' 1 en' 

Dr.  Muck  in  Boston. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  this 
uriously  misinforming  paragraph-  “Bos 
on  is  forever  doing  Its  best  to  make  its 
eputation  for  culture,  and  for  the  en 
ouragement  of  art,  more  and  more' 
ecure.  We  all  know  how  well  the 
owers  that  be  have  worked  in  that 
otable  city  to  advance  the  cause  of 
rt  and  of  real  originality  in  thought 
t is,  therefore,  one  thinks,  something 
f a pity  that  Nikisch  cannot  be  lured 
ack  to  the  city  of  American  culture 
nd  that  his  refusal  has  now  been  defini 


itely  published.  Nevertheless,  the  name 
of  Carl  Muck,  who  is  the  Hof-Kapell- 
meister  at  Berlin,  is  in  future  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  Boston  Symphony  Con- 
certs- ®oston  has  a somewhat  eccentric 
method  of  doing  its  business,  and  Dr. 
Muck  s engagement,  so  one  hears,  is  at 
the  present  moment  for  one  year  only. 
One  of  the  most  humorous  points,  how- 
ever. is  the  fact  that  if  he  gives  satis- 
faction his  engagement  will  last  for  10 
years.  Of  course,  we  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  sense  of  dignity  as 
compared  to  the  desire  for  work  which 
i naturally  should  attach  to  so  great  a 
conductor  as  Dr.  Muck;  but  we  are  fain 
to  confess  that  his  attitude  is  something 
lacking  in  dignity.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
much  in  favor  of  Dr.  Muck’s  record  that 
he  has  conducted  at  Zurich,  Salzburg 
land  Prague.  The  remaining  details  as 
to  whether  he  will  or  will  not  go  to 
Boston  seem  now  to  be  finally  settled, 
and  we  trust  that  he  will  make  a great 
success. 

Is  not  this  a delightful  instance  of  the 
foreignor  s condescension  that  moved 
Lowell  to  write  his  famous  essay. 

How  has  Boston  shown  eccentricity  In 
its  method  of  doing  business? 

The  statement  that  if  Dr.  Muck  gives 
satisfaction,  “his  engagement  will  last 
for  10  years”  is,  indeed,  humorous.  The 
humor  lies  in  the  misstatement. 

And  why  is  it  "much  In  favor”  of  Dr. 
Muck  s record  that  he  has  conducted  at 
Zurich,  Salzburg  and  Prague?  Would 
Mr  Blackburn  feel  surer  of  the  con- 
ductor s ability  If  he  had  exercised  his 
s Eisleben,  Chemnitz,  Manchester 

and  Glasgow? 

.,It„i?-reassurin&  to  Enow  that  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  at  last,  though  with  a cau- 
tious seem,”  admits  the  engagement 
ot  Dr.  Muck  in  Boston.  Not  long  ago 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  discovered  that 
Tschaikowsky  had  written  an  opera 
Pique  Dame”— It  was  produced  over  15 
years  ago— and  that  the  composed  Boro- 
d In  was  a distinguished  chemist. 

Musical  America  publishes  a rumor 
from  Berhn  that  should  Dr.  Muok  "prove 
satisfactory”  in  Boston,  “he  will  obtain 
a cancellation  of  his  contract  with  the 
Imperial  Opera,  of  course  with  the 
sanction  of  Emperor  William."  We 
suppose  the  reference  is  to  the  “Royal" 
opera. 

Dr.  Muck  has  been  engaged  to  con- 
duot  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  the  season  of  1906-07,  and  for  that 
season  only.  He  has  signed  a contract 
to  conduct  after  this  engagement  at  the 
Royal  Opera  for  a term  of  years.  Con- 
tracts with  royalty  are  solemn  Clings, 
as  singers  who  have  broken  them  have 
found  out  to  their  cost. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  doubt- 
ful things  are  “mighty  onsartin.” 


The  London  Choral  Society  has 
been  Increased  to  300  voices  and  these 
works  will  be  produced  next  season. 

The  Kingdom,”  the  completing  third 
part  of  Elgar’s  "Apostles,”  Bossi's 
’ Paradise  Lost.”  Dalhousie  Young’s 

Blessed  Damozel,”  Saint-Saens’ 

Samson  and  Delilah,”  and  Brahm’s 

Requiem.” 

The  San  Carlo  Opera  Company  will 
open  the  fall  season  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. Oct.  4.  Among  the  operas  to  be 
performed  are  Giordani’s  “Fedora,” 
Catalanl’s  "Lorelei,”  "Andrea  Chenier,” 
tcur  of  Puccini’s  operas,  “Mefisto- 
rele,’  “Aida”  and  "Don  Giovanni.”  Mine. 
Melba  will  sing.  There  will  be  six 
(Classes  of  reserved  seats  between  12s 
6d  and  4 s. 

T,TThSv  Referee  (London)  states  that 
Mr.  Hammerstein  will  pay  Mme.  Mel- 
ba J2000  a night  and  that  he  offered 
Jean  de  Reszke  $3000  a night,  but  the 
tenor  refused  the  engagement. 

Van  Dyck,  the  tenor,  has  engaged 
Covent  Garden  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1907.  He  will  provide  for  a 
Wagner  season. 

There  is  talk  in  Munich  of  a theatre 
to  be  built  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
,°Peras-comiques  exclusively. 

The  University  of  Goettingen  has  put 
one  orchestra  at  the  disposition  of  its 
teachers  of  musical  history  and  aes- 
thetics so  that  works  studied  may  be 
performed  by  way  of  illustration. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Parkina  has  been 
engaged  as  leading  soprano  for  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Festival,  which  will 
take  place  the  first  week  in  October. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Charles  Silver,  the  composer  of 
“Le  Clos”  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  feuilleton;  of  Marie  Thiery,  the 
soprano,  who  created  the  part  of  Gen- 
evieve in  this  opera,  and  of  Ester  Fer- 
rabim,  who  will  be  the  mezzo  soprano 
of  Leoncavallo’s  company  in  this  coun- 
try next  season  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Aronson. 

ir,CiafislewSilyeI-  Tas  born  at  Paris 

in  1868.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory under  Dubois  and  Masse- 
a“d . took  the  prix  de  Rome  in 
1891.  His  opera  “La  Belle  au  Bois 
£0Iimtnt  produced  at  Marseilles 

in  1902  and  it  has  been  performed  at 
Brussels.  He  has  written  the  orchestral 

valesque  ” reniC6”  and  “Poem  Carna- 

, Ferrablni  of  Milan  studied 
with  Toledano.  She  made  her  debut 
we  are  informer,  as  Marla  in  Monte- 
mezzl  s Giovanni  Gallurese”  at  Milan, 
and  afterward  at  Brescia  in  the 
same  part,  was  warmly  praised  for 
quality  of  voice,  technical  skill  and 
dramatic  temperament. 


^ ZO 

REPEALED? 

Correspondents  from  summer  re- 
sorts write  that  the  women  from 
certain  states,  even  when  young  and 
in  natural  bloom,  “make  up  a little” 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night;  that  a 
dab  of  powder,  a suspicion  of  rouge, 
a skilful  use  of  the  pencil  are  too 
much  in  evidence,  although  the  artist 
has  known  only  a season  or  two. 
An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in 
li  (0.  That  all  women  of  whatever 
age,  rank,  profession  or  degree, 
whether  virgins,  maids  or  widows, 
that  shall  from  and  after  such  act 
impose  upon,  seduce  or  betray  into 
matrimony  any  of  his  majesty’s  male 
subjects  by  the  scents,  paints,  cos- 
metic washes,  artificial  teeth,  false 
J hair,  Spanish  wool,  iron  stays,  hoops, 
high-heeled  shoes,  etc.,  shall  incur 
' the  Penalty  of  the  law  now  in  force 
against  witchcraft  and  like  misde- 
meanors, and  that  the  marriage  upon 
conviction  shall  stand  null  and  void.’’ 
Was  this  act  ever  repealed?  Was 
there  one  like  it  in  the  colonies?  We 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with 
his  fondness  for  a parental  govern- 
ment, would  approve  such  legislation. 

MR.  GIBSON’S  RESOLVE. 

The  discouragement  of  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Gibson  has  not  received  due  atten- 
tion. It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Gibson  some  time  ago  renounced  black 
and  white,  and  the  pictorial  type  of  girl 
imagined  by  him  and  named  after  him. 
He  announced  that  he  would  henceforth 


MARIE  THIERY, 

Soprano. 

paint  in  oil.  He  would  not  be  a land- 
scapist or  a seascapist,  but  lie  would  be 
another  Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  Titian. 
His  friends  and  admirers  immediately 
ranked  him  with  the  masters,  and  at  the 
end  of  a few  weeks  wondered  at  his  in- 
activity. It  seems  that  Mr.  Gibson  has 
been  making  an  “extended  tour”  of  great 
art  galleries  in  Europe,  and  his  eyes 
have  been  opened.  He  now  thinks  that 
it  will  take  him  “a  year  or  two”  to  be- 
gin at  the  bottom  and  work  up,  and  he 
saw  no  reason  why  he  could  not  thus 
labor  in  New  York,  but  his  friends  per- 
suaded him  that  an  “artistic  atmos- 
phere” would  be  of  great  value  to  him. 
Now  Mr.  Gibson  intends  to  sojourn  in 
Paris,  where  he  can  keep  “bis  eye  true 
and  his  ideas  high.”  He  undoubtedly 
lias  talent,  and  inasmuch  as  he  at  last 
realizes  the  nature  of  the  task  before 
him,  may  he  succeed!  If  he  fails,  let 
him  remember  the  saying  that  even  the 
ludest  tavern  signs  show  that  a 
Titian  once  lived. 


MISS  OR  MRS. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  informs  us 
(hat,  whereas  women  registering  in 
hotels  usually  wrote  their  names  until  a 
few  years  ago  with  the  prefix  of  Mrs. 
or  Miss,  they  now  when  travelling  alone 
put  their  names  on  the  register  without 
tne  prefix,  and  also  without  spelling  out 
the  first  name.  But  there  is  a still 
more  confusing  and  objectionable  habit 
among  women,  that  of  writing  to  a 
stranger  and  signing  the  name  as  though 
il  were  a maiden  name,  and  without 
distinguishing  Mrs.  or  Miss.  Thus  Mr. 
Johnson  receives  a letter  asking  for  in- 
formation and  without  an  inclosed  and 
propitiatory  postage  stamp.  The  writer 
sends  her  “thanks  in  advance” — a vile 
phrase — and  signs  herself,  say  : “Jennie 
Maud  St.  Clair.”  Is  Jennie  the  wife  of 
some  George  or  Ezra  St.  Clair?  How  is 
Mr.  Johnson  to  address  her  in  reply  if 
he  be  foolishly  good-natured?  It  has  been 
suggested  recently  in  France  that  women 
ever  SO  should  be  called  “Madame” 
whether  they  be  married  or  single.  If 
a woman  of  35  or  40  is  not  “Mme.”  she 
should  be.  Ingenious  reasoning!  But 
Jennie  gives  no  hint  as  to  her  age,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  is  helpless.  He  does  not 
know  hut  she  may  he  an  “ex-Mrs.” 


THE  MARTIANS. 

Mr.  Percival  Lowell,  who  has  spent 
time,  money  and  scientific  enthusi- 
asm in  making  us  better  acquainted 
with  Mars,  should  at  once  enter  into 
consultation  with  Miss  Pauline  Corri 
and  Mr.  Sackville  G.  Leyson.  The 
former  received  a visit  six  years  ago 
in  London  from  an  inhabitant  of  that 
planet.  He  was  a “shadowy,  gigan- 


figure  covered  with  hair.”  He 
had  one  eye,  and  that  was  in  the  I 
centre  of  his  forehead.  Miss  Corri 
does  not  say  how  he  came  into  the 
room — perhaps  he  found  the  chim- 
ney convenient— but  her  flesh  crept  | 
and  she  heard  a voice:  “He  is  a spirit 
from  the  planet  Mars.”  He  vanished 
without  offering  any  explanation  of 
the  much  discussed  canals.  Mr. 
Leyson,  president  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  in  Syracuse,  N. 

Y.,‘  sent  his  spirit,- or  astral  body— 
there  is  a difference — to  the  planet  a 

few  days  ago.  He  saw  two  kinds  of 
men,  very  large  and  dwarfs,  all 
hairy.  The  giants  had  only  one  eye 
and  breathed  crosswise.  The  dwarfs 
had  two  eyes,  no  nose.^and,  web- 
footed, they  walked  gayly  up  perpen- 
dicular walls.  The  trees  were  all  of 
rubber.  What  an  opportunity  for  a 
trust!  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  H.  G 
Wells,  in  his  romance,  describes  the 
Martian  as  a sort  of  terrestrial  devil- 
fish. Leave  Mr.  Wells  out,  for  he 
would  not  look  you  in  the  eye  and 
swear  that  he  wrote  from  personal 
knowledge.  But  Mr.  Lowell  should 
.submit  Miss  Corri  and  Mr.  Leyson  to 
an  examination,  so  that  there  will  be 
full  agreement  in  description  of  the 
one-eyed  species.  Did  Miss  Corri  no- 
,ice  a "crosswise  expansion  of  her 

visitor’s  lungs?  

QUICK  OH  ROTARY? 

Mr.  Frank  Coombs,  the  head  of  the 
Cleveland  health  department,  has 
"made  a study”  of  the  quick  lunch 
and  quick  lunchers,  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  girl  should  marry 
a confirmed  quick  luncher,  for  her 
life  would  surely  be  unhappy.  The 
quick  lunch  habit  engenders  irri- 
tability. f leads  to  divorce  and  a 
wrecked  home.  The  victims  often 
lead  shocking  lives  and  “plunge 
razors  and  carving-knives  into  their 
gizzards.”  Yet  only  a few  days  ago 
we  read’that  Gov.  Harris  of  Ohio  sits 
at  a counter  and  “rubs  elbows  with 
men  covered  with  grime.”  Let  him 
heed  the  warning  before  it  is  too  late, 
before  consequent  irritability  induces 
him  to  veto  recklessly  all  bills.  What 
does  Mr.  Coombs  think  of  the  rotary 
lunch  in  Paris?  You  and  yc/ur  friends 
sit  at  a table  laid  in  the  car  of  the 
Big  Wheel.  At  a given  word  the 
wheel  begins  to  turn  and  you  eat  the 
hors  d’oeuvres  that  look  so  appetiz- 
ing until  you  settle  the  bill.  The 
wheel  has  made  one  revolution.  Tur-  j 
bot  is  served  with  chablis,  and  the 
wheel  goes  round  again.  A revolu- 
tion for  each  course.  You  eat  with 
the  wheel.  What  will  be  the  effect 
on  the  domestic  relations,  provided 
that  no  luncher  Is  with  his  own  wife?  i 


StruweTpeter.  especially  in  the  story  of 

i he  had  boy  Frederick. 

He  caught  the ^ ^ringf' 

And  then  tore  nil  tneir  . the  cha|rs. 

HAJdUthrewethl  kitten  down  the  stairs. 

Now  listen  to  the  learned  Heller: 
••Hie  barbarity  of  Frederick,  who  in  <ti 
,.xin  respects  embodies  the  type  of  moral 
'insanity  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  in 
ous  weak-minded  children  feehngs 
o abhorrence,  but  is  likely  rather  to  I 
„iw  rise  to  that  perverted  form  of  mind 
which  causes  morally  deficient  persons 
to  enjoy  written  descriptions  or 
representations  of  crimes  and  evil  do 
!'"  • But  Prudy  and  Dottle  Dimple 
3d  not  have  played  with  Frederick^ 
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“SOPHIE  MAY.” 

Many  who  found  delight  in  the 
“Prudy  Rooks”  when  they  were  little 
girls — and  there  were  also  boys  that 
read  them — did  not  know  whether  the 
author  wore  alive  or  dead  until  they 
were  reminded  of  her  and  their  debt  of 
gratitude  by  the  obituary  notices.  These 
volumes  were  to  girls  what  the  “Rollo 
Rooks”  were  to  boys  of  an  earlier  gen- 
eration, and  though  there  was  no  im- 
mortal Jonas  in  them  they  were  truly 
healthful  and  less  priggish.  Before 
“Sophie  May”  wrote,  young  girls  whose 
parents  were  prejudiced  against  fairy 
tales  were  obliged  to  read  stories  that 
were,  for  the  most  part,  dry  as  a covered 
r.rldge  or  didactically  mawkish.  To- 
day there  Is  not  so  great  care  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  books  for 
children,  and  even  the  Sunday  school 
libraries  would  have  raised  the  hair 
of  the  superintendent  and  teachers 
of  the  sixties.  On  the  other  hand. 
There  are  parents  still  found  who 
look  skew-eyed  at  fairy  and  folk 
tales,  just  as  George  Cruikshank  de- 
plored the  immoral  tendency  of  Puss 
in  Roots.”  which,  as  he  thought,  taught  i 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  lying,  ol  | 
"Hop  o'  My  Thumb,”  and  of  other 
stories,  so  that  he  rewrote  “Cinderella 
and  ’‘Jack  and  the  Reanstalk"  as  tem- 
perance tracts.  And  only  recent !\  a 

,'P  German  thinker,  Dr.  '1  hcodorc 

lleller,  discussed  in  an  elephantine  way 
"the  potentialities  for  evil  in  the 


"TYPICALLY  AMERICAN.” 

A “charming  American”  who  looks 
on  London  as  the  omphalos  of  the  world 
and  would  not  be  persuaded  by  gold  and 
precious  stones  to  live  in  her  native 
land  is  “typically  American,”  the  Eng- 
lish think,  “in  her  cool  nerve.”  Taking 
the  wrong  train  not  long  ago,  she  dis- 
covered her  mistake,  pplled  the  bell  rope, 
stopped  the  train,  jumped  off  and 
walked  back  on  the  track  to  the  sta- 
tion. thus  impudently  violated  two 

reasonable  and  just  rules.  Let  us  as- 
sure our  English  friends  that  this  be- 
havior is  not  “typically  American. 
Some  time  ago  a young  wom^n  on  the 
North  Shore  flagged  an  express  train 
by  waving  a red  petticoat,  but  she  was 
taken  to  task  for  the  offence.  As  a 
rule  the  American  travelling  in  his  own 
country  obeys  all  regulations  and  puts 
up  with  inconveniences  and  wrongs  that 
would  provoke  scenes  and  “letters  to  the 
Times”  and  lawsuits  in  England.  The 
American  has  the  reputation  of  being 
"good  natured.”  He  is  often  foolishly, 
fatally  gbod-natured  and  submits  him- 
self to  all  sorts  of  petty  but  none  the 
less  tyrannical  oppression. 

GOETTINGEN. 

Is  it  possible  that  two  violent  earth 
shocks  disturbed  the  composure  of 
Goettingen?  What  a pity  that  Heine 
is  not  alive  to  read  of  Nature’s  im- 
pertinence! Heine  had  three  bitter 
enemies,  he  said,  and  the  fate 
of  the  third  was  the  most  ter- 
rible; he  still  remained  professor  at 
(he  University  of  Goettingen.  And 
how  the  poet-satirist  described  the  sleep- 
iness of  the  town  for  all  time,  as  he 
thought,  not  expecting  earthquakes. 
Then  there  is  the  famous  song  written 
by  Canning  to  which  Coleridge  con- 
tributed a verse,  the  song  of  Rogers, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Matilda  Pottingen, 
the  only  daughter  of  his  tutor  at  the 
university.  And  now  an  earthquake 
shakes  in  the  night  this  peaceful  town, 
and  Nature  shows  again  her  love  ot 
ironv.  Earthquakes  that  excite  a gay 
or  bustling  city  given  up  to  pleasure  or 
trade  are.  not  incongruous,  but  Goettin- 
gen has  long  been  famous  for  deep  and 
quiet,  some  say  sluggish  thought.  I er- 
haps  the  seismic  shock  may  accelera  e 
or  even  change  the  course  of  think- 
ing, so  that  Heine’s  gibes  may  seem  to 
be  without  foundation. 


entered  Maginn’s  word  in  his  neolog- 
ies! dictionary  ot  English:  "Clvila- 

» Ion,  by  ellipsis,  or  more  properly  by 
syncope,  or.  rigorously  speaking,  by 
hiccup,  from  ‘civilization. 

ON  HIS  FEET. 

That  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  who  Is 
a good  (Teal  of  a ”bounder"  in  litera- 
ture and  what  he  is  pleased  to  cay 
politics,  had  stage  fright  at  the  mere 
thought  of  making  a speech  at  a dis- 
tribution of  prizes  Is  not  surprising. 
The  boldest  men  in  print  are  in  pi  i- 
vate  life  often  painfully  shy  and  con- 
strained, just  as  the  lion  tamer,  ac- 
cording to  popular  belief,  is  usually 
henpecked.  Mr.  John  Morley,  expe- 
rienced as  he  is.  says  he  never  rises 
to  address  the  House  of  Commons 
without  fear  and  trembling,  and  he 
is  not  at  ease  till  he  has  been  stand- 
ing  for  some  time.  Whiteside,  who 
had  a great  parliamentary  reputa- 
tion and  was  chief  justice  of  Ireland, 
confessed  that  he  always  felt  faint 
when  he  beard  the  speaker  pro- 
nounce his  name.  More  than  one 
man  has  failed  in  legislative  bodies 
from  sheer  bashfulness.  In  these! 
instances  the  crippling  emotion  was 
not  concealed  from  the  fellow-mem- 
bers by  the  show  of  audacity  and  the 
reckless  volubility  that  aid  some  suf- 
ferers in  private  life.  "Mr.  Kipling 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  speak  a 
short  notice.”  Would  that  he  had  not 
been  persuaded  more  than  once  to 
write  at  short  notice,  as  though  his 
gun  were  always  loaded  for  the  hair- 
trigger. 


A SHORTENED  WORD. 

Timidly  are  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations for  the  shortening  of  cer- 
tain English  words  being  adopted  by 
journals,  magazines  and  book  pub- 
lishers. "Thru”  for  "through”  may 
be  phonetically  delightful,  but  the 
gain  is  slight.  That  no  one  of  the 
earnest  reformers  has  taken  a hint 
from  Dr.  Maginn  Is  unaccountable. 
The  word  “civilization"  Is  much  usad. 
What  is  the  portion  of  the  word  that 
has  significance?  "Civil,"  of  course. 
The  rest  of  it  has  no  true  meaning. 
Now,  we  are  prepared  to  follow  Ma- 
ginn. According  to  his  paradox  no 
man  reaches  the  apex  of  civilization 
until  he  Is  drunk.  Previous  to  this 
the  man  may  be  a promising  subject, 
but  "otherwise  than  in  posse  it  must 
be  premature.”  Maginn,  haxing 
teached  this  apex,  was  anxious  to 
proclaim  the  sincerity  of  his  conver- 
sion; but  after  10  P.  M.  he  abridged 
“civilization,”  to  which  he  constantly 
referred,  into  "civilation,”  as  the  for- 
mer form  is  “distressing  to  a gentle- 
man taking  his  ease  of  an  evening.” 
Thereupon  De  Quincey,  a lover  of 
words  and  a master  builder  of  state- 
v..  ffinwinp-  nnri  sonorous  sentences. 


AT  FRIEDRlCHSHOF. 

Kings  have  their  perquisites,  ameni- 
ties and  duties.  When  they  meet  and 
farewell  each  other  they  kiss,  and  with 
especial  fervor  when  the  onlookers  are 
many.  Do  they  reckon  this  osculation 
among  the  perquisites  or  duties  i Kiss- 
ing was  once  as  common  among  men  as 
' it  "is  now  between  men  and  women,  and 
ir.  certain  European  nations  the  kiss  is 
now  no  more  than  an  ordinary  hand- 
shake. It  should  be  remembered  that 
King  Edward  is  not  a stolid  Englishman 
by  birth,  an\l  the  Germans  are  a race 
of  kissers.  There  was  an  English  mon- 
arch, however,  I without  German  blood 
who  was  an  inveterate  kisser— James  I., 
“our  cousin  of  Scotland.  Many  re- 
member, undoubtedly,  the  description  of 
him  in  Dickens’  “Child’s  History  of 
England,”  one  of  many  striking  poi- 
traitures.  and'  they  remember  how  he 
used  “to  loll  on  the  necks  of  his  favorite 
courtiers,  and  slobber  their  faces,  and 
kiss  and  pinch  their  cheeks.”  Kings 
kiss  each  other  today  in  public  to  re- 
assure the  crowd,  and  the  crowd  ap- 
plauds as  it  would  at  any-  show,  though 
some  may  recall  an  oriental  episode: 

“And  Joab  said  to  Amasa,  ‘Art  thou  in 
health,  my  brother?*  And  Joab  took 
Amasa  by  the  beard  with  the  right  hand 
to  kiss  him.  Rut’ Amasa  took  no  heed  to 
! the  sword  that  was  in  Joab’s  hand;  so 
he  smote  him  therewith  in  the  fifth  rib. 
There  could  be  no  suspicion  of  treachery 
at  Friedrichshof,  for  Edward  is  a loyal 
man  and  William  is  a swashbuckler,  not 
mediaevally  diplomatic.  1 he  latter,  it 
seems  from  his  conversation  with  a isit- 
ing  Americans,  burns  with  longing  to 
meet  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Will  there  then  be 
rapt  embracing?  We  like  to  think  of 
them  slapping  each  other  on  the  back 
and  simultaneously  exclaiming:  “Ion  re 
a wonder!”  A stimulating  scene  for  our 
old  friend  the  Historical  Painter,  wno 
- already  preparing  a brilliant  palette. 
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hieroglyphics!  The  boy  that  had  read 
this  quaint  blue  book  declaimed,  “I  am 
monarch  of  all  I survey”  with  superior 
knowledge  and  a greater  gusto.  Eater 
he  was  told  by  Herman  Melville  of  the 
courage  of  Juan  Fernnndez  in  boldly 
venturing  the  experiment  of  standing 
broad  out  from  land,  whereas  before 
him  Spanish  ships  from  Peru  to  Chili 
kept  close  to  land,  fearing  lest  the  trade 
wind  would  bear  them  to  limitless 
waters  from  which  they  would  not  re- 
turn,  and  so  a.  vessel  starting  on  a 
voyage  of  ten  days,  beating  against  a 
continuous  head  wind,  or  becalmed, 
would  spend  four  months  at  sea  and 
then  be  cast  away.  Nor  did  Robinson 
Crusoe  wholly  drive  out  the  memory  of 
Selkirk.  Still  we  see  the  latter’s  head- 
dress and  goat,  as  we  still  remember 
joyfully  the  costume  of  Lydia  Thompson 
as  Robinson. 

CONCERT  FOYER 


Why  They  Persist  in  Giving  j 
of  “Faust” — Study  of 
Performances. 

DEBUSSY’S  REMARKS 

ON  GOUNOD’S  GENIUS 

The  London  Times  said  recently 
apropos  of  the  performance  of  Gounod’s 
“Faust”  in  English  at  the  Lyric  theatre 
— Mme.  Clementine  de  Vere  was  the 
Marguerite-that  it  must  have  been  wel- 
come “for  those  wno  are  not  too  blase 
to  enjoy  the  melodies  and  not  so  supe- 
rior that  they  can  dismiss  the  whole 
thing  as  a ‘pot-boiler.’  ” The  Times 
spoke  of  the  excellent  chorus  and  added: 
“It  must,  indeed,  be  hard  to  keep  up  the 
pretense  that  the  Soldiers’  chorus  is  ’pot- 
boiling.’  ” Such  was  the  joy  of  the  au- 
dience that  this  chorus  was  repeated. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  many  to  sneer  at 
Gounod's  “Faust.”  They  say  that  it  has 
not  the  "Spirit  of  Goethe’s  poem”;  that 
the  love  intrigue  is  conventional  and 
characterless;  that  the  hero  has  noth- 
ing to  do;  that  the  music  is  for  the  most 
part  sugary  and  not  dramatic  and 
that  the  melodies  built  on  a phrase  le- 
peated  in  successively  higher  positions 
are  constructed  tunes  rather  than  true 
and  native  melodies.  It  is  easy  to  say 
these  things,  and  they  are  saio  in  Ger- 
many, England,  the  United  States  and 
even  in  France.  ...  ,. 

Yet  “Faust,”  no  matter  how  poorly  it 
he  performed,  still  draws  the  crowd 
and  gives  delight. 
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A FAMOUS  ISLE. 

It  would  be  a pity  if  the  isle  of  Juan 
Fernandez  were  to  be  henceforth  on  ,\ 
a name,  like  the  kingdom  of  Ys  or  the 
island  of  Atlantis.  The  boys  of  forty 
years  ago  were  as  familiar  with  it  as 
though  they  had  summered  and  win- 
tered on  it  with  Alexander  Selkirk.  Me 
well  : remember  the  book  that  containe 
the  record  of  his  adventures.  It  was 
and  - square,  and*  bound  in  blue 
boards.  There  were  curious  pictures, 
wood  cuts,  and  we  see  now  Alexander  s 
strange  headdress  and  the  expression  of 
a faithful  goat.  Would  that  we  had  the 
volume  now,  with  the  s ",n 

Rook,”  and  a copy  of  Mother  Goose  in 


Not  long  ago  the  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  sojourning  in  the 
heart  of  Sussex,  saw  a placard  announc- 
ing that  in  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Mr. 

‘s  meadow  “the  immortal  tragedy  of 

‘Faust’  would  be  enacted  by  a selected 
London  company.”  The  “Theatre  Roy- 
al” was  a canvas  cert  lit  by  oil  lamps, 
the  reserved  seats  were  wooden  kitchen 
chairs,  a pianist  seivcd  as  an  orchestra, 
and  the  price  of  a reserved  seat  was 
sixpense.  The  performance  was  a stir- 
ring one.  “The  company  was  the  most 
polypseudony mous  we  have  ever  seen, 
one  gentleman  under  three  names  play- 
ing  as  many  parts,  and  most  of  the 
others  under  two,  essaying  a couple. 
Pottle  was  the  Mephistoplieles,  in  total 
red  and  very  robust,  and  his  scene  with 
Martha  in  the  garden  was  a glorious 
triumph  of  busy  farce.  Siebel  was  a 
stout  dark  gentleman  who.  all  too 
obviously,  had  not  shaved  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  when  Margaret  said  to 
him  ‘I  love  'Enry  and  him  only,’  his  fa- 
cial expression  of  sorrow  was  the  most 
side-splitting  piece  of  silent  acting  we 
have  seen  since  Penlgy  in  ‘Charley’s 
Aunt.’  The  Martha  wore  her  wig  care- 
lessly, another  joyful  matter  to  the  un- 
reserved crowd,  who  howled  aloud  when 
perspiration  and  indifferent  spirit-gum 
caused  it  to  slip  conspicuously  from  its 
centre,  and  the  Valentin  had  a strong 
pink  tights  stitched  here  and  there  with 
purple  cotton,  we  recognized  the  orches- 
tra suddenly  promoted,  and  the  verdict 
of  the  crowd  on  his  erformance  was  that 
it  was  ‘martal  fine.'  ” 

The  professional  critic  did  not  scoff. 
He,  too,  thought  the  whole  thing  "mar- 
tal fine.”  and  remembered  that  Ed- 
mund Kean  emerged  from  some  such 
company.  The  mummers  were  "honest 
people  earning  honest  money.”  He 
learned  that  they  had  been  together 
for  several  years,  that  they  did  fairly  on 
the  whole  and  that  every  month  they 
sent  a couple  of  pounds  or  so  to  a priest 
in  a poor  parish,  who  had  confirmed 
some  of  them  and  befriended  them  all. 

This  performance  by  strollers  could 
not  kill  the  play.  Nor  is  Gounod's 
opera  dead  in  <pite  of  many  mediocre 
and  many  wretched  performances,  some 
of  which  have  been  loudly  applauded  by 
“cultivated"  and  "representative”  audi- 
ences. 

We  have  seen  performances  in  Ameri- 
can cities— it  was -25  or  30  years  ago—; 
when  the  garden  was  represented  by  a 
flower  pot.  over  which  Miss  Litta  and 
Mr.  Lazzarini  vowed  their  love,  and  Mr. 
Castlemary  as  Mephistopheles  put  the 
jewel  box  on  a kitchen_chair  in  front 


of  Marguerite's  uoor.  we  nave  se-. 
pterrormances  with  a chorus  of  eight  or 
W,  and  with  an  orchestra  of  two  fiddles, 
double  bass,  piano,  cornet,  trombone; 
posibly  there  was  also  a flute.  We  have 
(seen  performances  with  whole  scenes  cut 
out,  and  Incredible  as  the  statement  may 
seem,  with  the  'Soldiers'  Chorus’  omlt- 
| ted.  And  yet,  never  did  the  music  Itself, 
poorly  sung,  distorted,  tortured,  fail  to 
make  an  emotional  effect. 

Cast  season  at  Covent  Garden  Mr. 
Marcoux  appeared  as  Mephlstopheles  for 
the  first  time  In  London.  His  imperson- 
ation was  described  as  "strangely  origi- 
nal.” Mr.  Blackburn  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  said:  "To  our  mind,  he  real- 
ized the  subtlety  and  the  grimness  of 
the  character  much  more  nearly  than 
do  those  otherwise  artistic  exponents 
of  the  part,  who  are  a little  inclined, 
perhaps,  to  make  It  rather  clownish. 
There  was  something,  particularly  in 
the  garden  scene,  of  a quiet  grimness 
and  of  a hidden  cruelty,  which  brought 
the  true  and  elemental  meaning  of  the 
story  out  with  remarkable  effect.” 

It  Is  a pity  that  Mr.  Marcoux  does  not 
come  to  Araerka.  Of  late  years  we  have 
seen  few  Mcphlstopeles  of  any  marked 
dramatic  distinction.  Mr.  Edouard  da 
Reszke  plays  the  part  as  he  plays  that 
of  Leporello,  or  almost  all  other  parts, 
without  finesse,  heavily,  undramatfcallv. 
He  Imposes  by  sheer  bulk.  He  is  fatally 
good-natured  and  inclined  to  be  farcical. 
The  spectator  expects  to  see  him  amuse 
the  villagers  in  "Faust”  by  other  tricks 
than  that  with  the  wine  cask,  by  giv- 
ing an  imitation  of  a bumble-bee  o'r  of  a 
man  with  the  asthma  sawing  wood,  and 
then  producing  a live  rabbit  out  of  Sie- 
bel’s  doublet.  Never  for  a moment  is 
there  a suggestion  of  the  fiend’s  mock. 
Never  a thought  of  the  fact  that  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  is  a gentleman. 


Mr.  Plancon  is  a singularly  accom- 
plished singer,  and  he  makes  Mr.  Ed- 
ouard de  Reszke’s  vocal  rough  places 
smooth.  He  is  not  an  actor  of  spon- 
taneous force;  he  has  not  naturally  a 
dramatic  temperament;  but  he  has  been 
well  schooled,  and  he  carries  himself 
well.  As  a singer  he  is  most  excellent 
in  whatever  he  undertakes,  and  in  a few 
parts  that  are  inherently  suited  to  him, 
as  the  fanatical  father  of  Valentin  in 
'The  Huguenots,”  the  Spanish  General 
in  "La  Navarraise,”  the  Friar  in  “Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,”  he  is  dramatically  im- 
pressive. It  is  said  that  his  Menhis- 
topheles  in  Boito's  opera  is  singularly 
fine.  His  Mephistopheles  in  Gounod's 
opera  is  familiar  to  us  all.  It  is  a pol- 
ished. courtly  impersonation  relieved  by 
certain  melodramatic  touches,  c 

But  a singer  doe;  not  portray 
Mephistopheles  simply  by  biting  his 
swerd  in  the  kermess  scene  or  by  one 
or  two  harsh,  grating  Ha-Has.  When 
M--  Plancon  appears  suddenly  before 
the  old  Faust  in  the  study  the  spec- 
tator after  looking  at  him  is  tempted 
to  cry  out:  “What  a fine  figure  of  a 

man!”  There  is  no  thought  of  , the 
supernatural.  No  current  from  an- 
other world  sweeps  across  the  stage 
and  chills  the  audience.  And  through 
th  opera  the  sympathy  of  men  and 
women  is  with  Mephistopheles — a 
good  man  gone  wrong. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  for  a dra- 
matic singer  to  follow  the  example  of 
Mr.  Schaliapine,  the  Russian,  who 
made  a sensation  at  Monte  Carlo  as 
Mephistopheles  in  Boito's  opera  by 
covering  the  skin  above  the  waist 
with  a .‘‘phosphorescent  paint,”  and 
then  exposing  it  to  the  audience.  Un- 
les  there  be  something,  back  of  the 
skin,  the  artifice  is  in  vain.  Several 
years  ago  the  Mephistopheles  at  the 
Castle  Square  moved  and  stood  and 
sang  and  laughed  to  an  electrical  ac- 
companiment. Never  was  there  such 
a lavish  use  of  the  mysterious  nu,d 
in  an  operatic  performance.  Tet  the 
more  snapping  and  crackling  and 
whizzing  there  were,  the  clearer  was 
the  fact  revealed  that  a low  comedian 
was  endeavoring  to  play  a subtly 
tragic  part. 

Castlemary  was  .the  last  Mephis- 
j topheles  in  this  country  who  was 
onen  sinister.  He  had  seen  Faure. 
Some  of  The  Herald  readers  may  re- 
member Jamet.  whose  impersonation 
was  truly  subtle  and 
constantly  effective! 


At  first  only  the  soldiers’  chorus  was 
honestly  enjoyed.  The  scene  of  the  first 
meeting  the  choral  (so  called),  much  of 
the  garden  music,  the  profoundly  tragic 
episode  in  the  cathedral,  the  death  of 
V'alentlne— these  supreme  pages  in  the 
work  were  then  thought  "too  scientific.” 
The  music  was  not  sufficiently  "melo- 
dious,” just  as  today  there  arc  persons 
who  are  unable  to  find  melody  in  the 
music  of  Claude  Debussy.  Poor  Gounod 
had  made  his  sacrifices  to  the  mob. 
There  was  a waltz  of  happy  villagers; 
there  was  the  jewel  song  for  lovers  of 
vocal  virtuosity;  there  was  a Walpurgls 
Night  ballet  for  the  Jockey  Club;  and 
when  ''Faust”  was  taken  to  London  the 
composer  added  "Even  bravest  heart” 
for  Santley  and  a ballad  tune  for  the 
Slebel.  But  the  music  was  "too  scien- 
tific.” 

Mr.  Debussy  recently  wrote  a short 
I article  in  answer  to  the  question  put  by 
! many  in  France,  and  not  musicians, 

; “Why  do  they  persist  in  giving  'Faust' 
at  the  Opera?”  His  answer  is,  "Be- 
cause the  art  of  Gounod  represents  a 
moment  of  French  sentiment  or  feel- 
ing.” "Let  us  further  add,”  he  says, 
"that  there  are  many  reasons  why 
things  are  preserved  in  the  memory  of 
men,  and  it  is  not  always  necessary  that 
these  reasons  should  be  of  great  weight. 
To  move  a majority  of  one's  contem- 
poraries is  one  of  the  best  mefins.”  If 
Gounod  was  unfaithful  to  Goethe’s 
thought,  so  was  the  German  Wagner 
to  the  old  German  legend  of  Tann- 
haeuser.  There  are  some  in  France 
who  "understand”  music  and  boast  of 
being  "musical.”  They  never  compose, 
but  they  encourage  others.  They  have 
much  to  do  with  founding  a “school,” 
and  as  Gounod  was  not  of  any  school, 
they  will  not  listen  to  even  his  name. 
The  "lovers  of  music”  in  society  beat 
the  drum  for  this  or  that  one,  cheer  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  or  the  author- 
ized-all this  passes  as  the  shape  of  a 
hat.  The  crowd  persits  in  liking 
"Faust”  and  the  Opera  gives  perform- 
ances of  it. 

Modern  French  music  has  suffered  by 
imitation  of  Wagnerian  formulas.  "If 
Gounod  did  not  describe  the  harmonious 
curve  we  wished,  he  should  be  praised 
for  having  known  how  to  escape  the 
imperious  genius  of  Wagner,  whose 
wholly  German  concept  does  not  justify 
itself  clearly  in  the  fusion  of  arts  as 
he  wished  it.”  Gounod  with  his  faults, 
whatever  they  may  be,  is  necessary. 
He  was  a cultivated  musician,  who 
knew  both  Palestrina  and  Bach.  “He 
recommended  Mozart  rather  than  Gluck 
to  the  young— a proof  of  his  disinterest- 
edness, for  he  never  sought  his  inspira- 
tion in  Mozart’s  music.  His  relations 
with  Mendelssohn  were  more  trans- 
parent, for  to  him  he  owed  his  manner 
of  developing  melody  after  the  manner 
of  a set  of  shelves,  a method  that  is 
very  convenient  when  a composer  is  not 
in  the  mood  ” Gounod  allowed  Bizet  to 
pass  him.  The  latter  died  all  too  soon, 
and  although  he  left  behind  him  a 
masterpiece,  the  destiny  of  French  mu- 
sic is  still  questionable.  “Behold  it  now, 
like  unto  a pretty  widow,  who  having 
near  her  no  one  strong  enough  to  guide 
her,  allows  herself  to  fall  into  the  arms 
of  strangers  who  bruise  and  maim  her.” 
The  whole  article  by  Mr.  Debussy— 
and  it  is  not  a long  one— was  published 
in  Musica  of  last  July,  and  it  is  worth 
reading. 


manner.  This  shipw 
all  conventional,  t’nf 


eek  scene  Is  not  at 
irtunately,  the  lim- 


itations of  the  stage  in  the  Osterville 
bull  prevented  any  adeq-^te  representa- 
tion of  this  scene,  whf^  will  tax  the 
ingenuity  of  the  stage  ca  >enter  and  the 
electrician.  Even  wlthoil  the  engross- 
ing picture  to  the  eye  aud  the  conse- 
quent thrill,  this  act  is  of  great  novelty 
and  interest,  for  It  presents  a careful 
study  of  life  saving  service,  with  due 
attention  to  t he  correct  representation 
of  uniforms,  the  regulations,  routine  and 
discipline. 

The  piay  is  much  more  than  a series 
of  episodes  strung  together.  The  plot, 
though  simple  and  in  a way  conven- 
tional. is  well  constructed,  continuous, 
logical,  reasonable,  interesting,  and  the 
conventionalism  is  that  of  the  life  In  a 
coast  village,  and  Indispensable  to  the 
realism  of  the  life  presented.  There  may 
lie  conventionalism  in  the  portrayel  of 
stirring  adventure,  and  whoever  is  fa- 
miliar with  village  life  knows  that  there 
is  sentiment,  pathos,  tragedy  In  the 
routine  that  strikes  the  occasional  or 
superficial  visitor  as  conventional  and 
drab. 

Some  Quaint  Characters. 

There  are  the  sea  captains,  Cy,  a true 
philosopher;  Bill,  once  a coastwise  mar- 
iner, now  given  up  to  "shrimpin’  and 
quahaugin’;  Eli,  "master  mariner  and 
proprietor  of  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Ice 
Cream  Parlors.  Clambakes  managed, 
also  embalming  and  undertaking.  Music 
supplied  for  all  occasions." 

There  Is  "Cy's”  wife,  who  “entertains 
summer  boarders  casually  and  perma- 


receivod.”  Then  there  is  a new  gramo- 
phone with  a generous  repertory,  from 
Caruso’s  tune  in  "The  Elixer  of  Love” 
to  “,/aspar.”  At  least  two  kinds  of 
health  foods  are  served  at  breakfast  and 
fruit  is  liberally  provided.  IIo  for  Bal- 
maoaan ! Though  some  may  prefer  to 
(Stay  at  the  Marshall  Field’s.  Young 
Marshall  has  just  bought  an  army  of 
British  toy  soldiers,  and  he  has  a tutor 
who  “speaks  five  languages  fluently” — 
including  English,  Cockney  and  York- 
shire, no  doubt. 


-2.  V 


SEES  THE  LIGHT 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.  1 
OSTERVILLE,  Aug.  23,  1906.  A new 
and  original  comedy  drama  in  four 
was  truly  subtie  and  consistently  and  acts.  “Down  on  the  Cape,  ’ by  R.  A. 

Barnet  and  R.  M.  Baker  of  Boston, 
was  produced  here  this  evening  for 
the  first  time,  for  copyright  purposes 
and  for,  the  benefit  of  the  Village  Im- 
provement Society.  Mr.  Barnet  was 


It  might  be  said  that  the  character 
of  a performance  of  Gounod’s  “Faust" 
is  pitched  by  the  treatment  of  the 

scenes  between  Mephistopheles  and  „ . „T  TT  A„ 

Martha.  As  played  by  Mr.  de  Reszkel^6  *taf  manae:er  and  Mr-  N-  H-  A1Ien 


and  Mme%  Bauermeister  these  scenes 
were  farcical,  fit  only  for  the  ground- 
lings. Martha  is  a foolish  woman  to 
be  sure,  and  of  kin  to  Sir  Pandarus 
of  Troy,  but  she  is  not  a farce  corn- 
ed;, freak,  and  the  introduction  of 
rank  burlesque  ruins  the  harmonious 
beauty  of  the  Garden  Scene.  When 
Mme.  Bauermeister  first  played  the 
part  in  this  country  she  was  proper- 
ly subordinated  or  she  was  one  of  an 
ensemble.  Mr.  de  Reszke,  a good- 
natured  soul,  by  his  low  comedy  in 
this  scene  stimulated  his  associate  to 
rivalry,  until  Mme.  Bauermeister,  who 
he  been  hitherto  known  as  a useful 
and  versatile  substitute  or  filler-in, 
■willing  and  conscientious,  suddenly 
began  to  take  herself  seriously  in 
bread  farce.  We  regret  to  sav  that 
audiences  encouraged  Mme.  Bauer- 
meister and  toward  the  end  laughed 
with  pleasurable  anticipation  as  soon 
ai  she  appeared.  Now  any  woman 
who  essays  the  part  is  disappointed 
if  the  newspapers  do  not  say  with 
reference  to  her  Martha  that  she  ‘‘ex- 
cited much  merriment.”  But  “Faust” 
is  not  a serio-comic  opera. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  the 
fashion  in  certain  quarters  to  cry 
down  the  music  of  Gounod.  This  com- 
poser had  first  of  all  the  great  merit 
of  individuality.  There  is  no  mistak- 
ing his  music.  It  is  not  that  of  an- 
other; it  was  not  suggested  by  ad- 
miration of  another.  Compare 
! "Faust”  with  other  works  of  its  per- 
iod, read  the  criticisms  called  forth 
when  it  was  produced,  and  you  will 
see  that  Gounod  was  then  a man  of 
the  future.  The  pages  that  were 
then  misunderstood,  unappreciated  or 
scouted  as  “German,”  or  “too  scien- 
tific” are  the  pages  that  are  fresh- 
est today. 


the  business  manager. 

The  performance,  with  scenery,  cos- 
tumes and  light  effects,  was  in  Union 
Hall.  The  players  were  dwellers  in 
Osterville,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Barnet,  and  he  has  a summer  cottage 
in  the  pleasant  village.  The  public 
was  admitted  to  a dress  rehearsal  last 
night  and  the  hall  was  crowded  with 
a deeply  interested  audience. 

The  hall  was  also  crowded  this 
evening,  and  the  verdict  of  cottagers 
and  summer  guests  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  was  as  decisive  and  favor- 
able as  that  of  the  villagers,  who  were 
perhaps  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
realism  of  the  scenes  and  the  truth  and 
the  force  of  the  dialogue. 

There  will  be  a third  performance 
on  Saturday  night  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Barnet,  a tribute  of  appreciation 
from  his  associates  in  the  perform- 
ance. 

The  events  in  three  acts  are  sup- 
posedl  to  occur  at  Squetague  corner, 
Cussonhlsset  Point,  Cape  Cod.  They 
might  occur  in  any  coast  village  on 
the  cape,  and  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  life  from  Buzzard's  Bay  to  Prov- 
ineetown  who  may  see  this  play  per- 
formed by  professionals — for  there  is 
to  be  an  elaborate  professional  pro- 
duction—will  be  at  once  persuaded 
that  the  playwrights  found  their  ma- 
terial in 


nently,"  as  her  sign  gives  notice.  There 
are  ''Cy's'’  sons,  Martin,  the  hero  and 
keeper  of  the  life  saving  station,  and 
redeems  .his  vicious  years  by  saving  his 
brothers  life  at  the  loss  of  his  own. 
his  vicious  years  by  saving  Ills  brother's 
life  at  the  loss  of  his  own. 

There  are  the  woman  who  keeps  the 
smallware  and  candy  store,  the  girl 
who  "hires  out"  in  summer  and  ''tag's'' 
in  winter,  “Cy's”  daughter,  the  young 
heroine,  summer  guests,  a shipwrecked 
Londoner,  the  avenging  brother  of  the 
wronged  girl,  who  is  not  seen  on  the 
stage,  the  men  at  the  life  saving  station, 
and  the  gifted  female  novelist,  who  vis- 
its Squeteague  and  questions  and  pokes 
about  in  search  of  “atmosphere”  and 
copy. 

The  dialogue  Is  unusually  good.  It  is 
spontaneous  and  natural.  The  quaint- 
ness is  not  caricature,  and  in  the  humor 
there  Is  no  suggestion  of  farce-comedy. 
There  is  true  wit  in  the  drollery,  and 
there  is  humor  in  the  Elizabethan  sense 
and  as  it  is  understood  today.  The  part 
of  Captain  ''Cy,”  a true,  fresh  and  most 
sympathetic  part,  played  tonight  with 
much  appreciation  and  sincerity,  might 
well  tempt  any  accomplished  and  au- 
thoritative actor,  and  while  “Down  on 
the  Cape”  is  by  no  means  a one-part 
drama,  this  character  would  be  enough 
to  make  a far  Inferior  comedy  a suc- 
cess. 

Play  Well  Performed. 

The  performance  throughout  was  con- 
spicuous for  the  naturalness,  the  sin- 
cerity and  the  harmony  of  the  ensem- 
ble. Great  credit  must  be  awarded  Mr. 
Barnet  for  his  training  in  rehearsal  and 
for  his  stage  management.  The  per- 
formance was  convincing  by  reason  of 
the  desire  of  each  one  of  the  players  to 
contribute  to  the  general  effect,  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part 
the  players  have  lived  the  life  they  por- 
trayed or  it  has  been  known  to  them 
from  childhood. 

Mr.  Barnet's  skill  In  rehearsal  and 
his  knowledge  of  stage  effects  prevented 
In  great  measure  the  exhibition  of  the 
extreme  naturalness  which  is  paradoxi- 
cally Ineffective,  for  there  must  be  in 
all  dramatic  performances  a certain  de- 
gree of  artificiality. 

The  cast  was  as  follows:  Capt.  "Cv” 
Hadley,  G W.  Hallett;  Capt.  Bill  Her- 
sey,  R.  A.  Barnet,  Capt.  "Ell" 
bprlnger,  H.  L.  Tallman;  Rebecca  My- 
rlck,  Mrs.  H S.  Parker;  Judas  Good- 
win, Maurice  G.  Crocker;  Charles 
Dabney,  Azor  D.  Hall;  Hannah  Had- 
ley, J.  M.  Leonard;  Sally  Jones.  Miss 
ley,  J.  M.  Leonard;  Salley  Jones,  Miss 
Genevieve  Leonard;  Myrtle  Hadley, 
Miss  Marcia  M.  Hallett;  Dr.  Lambert. 
Robert  M.  Daniel;  "Mat"  Hadley,  Wal- 
ter I.  Fuller;  ''Willie,"  Miss  Annie  L. 
Crosby;  E valine  Knight,  Miss  Mary 
H-  uBea»r/eA  Arabella  Perkins,  Mrs. 
Robert  M.  Daniel;  Arthur  Brooke,  Har- 
”ld  T?r£?.bA;  Dlck  Armstrong,  Ernest 
w DeWitt;  men  at  the  station,  Dex- 
ter Pattlson,  J.  W.  Tallman,  Jr„  Owen 
B.  Lewis,  W.  E.  Jones,  Jack  Driscoll, 
Mr.  Lewis  Introduced  a song  of  his 
composition,  “Mr.  Howe,”  and  Mr 
Barnet  also  sang  a ditty. 

IN  SOCIETY. 

A New  York  newspaper  publishes  en- 
tertaining gossip  about  titled  and  un- 
titled members  of  the  American  aristoc- 
racy now  living  ju  England.  \Ye  were 
especially  pleased  with  the  news  about 
Mrs.  Bradley  Martin.  Not  because  the 
peasantry  welcomed  her  at  Balmacaan 
with  processions,  flags  and  music,  but 
because  she  threw  new  pennies  out  of  a 
bag  on  her  triumphal  way.  We  should 
prefer  to  think  of  her  as  scattering 
guineas  or  at  least  half  crowns,  but  the 
pennies  were  bright  and  shining,  and  so 
the  children  cheered  “the  good  lady  and 
the  golden  pennies,”  and  there  was  much 
excitement,  the  festivities  were  pro- 
longed at  her  expense  for  two  days  after 
her  arrival,  there  was  much  ale,  aud  no 


the  village  which  he  hap- 
pens to  know  best.  For  the  atmos- 
phere is  not  merely  parochial,  and  doubt  an  ox  was  roasted  whole.  We  are 

also  informed  that  Mrs.  Martin  has  left 


Cod  manner. 

Thrilling  Rescue  Scene. 


nothing  undone  for  the  comfort  of  her 
guests.  A professional  golfer  has  been 


The  scenes  of  the  third  act  are  at  the  engaged  to  give  lessons  to  those  who 
“Monotaumet  life  saving  station,"  and  wish  to  boast  with  greater  reason.  Let 
the  act  ends  with  a rescue  in  a highly  Us  hope  that  he  is  placarded:  “No  fees 
original  and  thrillingly  melodramatic 


INEVITABLE. 

The  meek  lover  of  nature  sighs  at 
the  thought  of  trolley  cars  to  Paul 
Smith’s  in  the  Adirondacks.  The 
time  no  doubt  will  come  when  there 
will  be  a line  from  Keene  Flats  to 
the  bowlder  that  marks  John 
Brown's  grave  in  North  Elba;  when 
Adirondack  Village,  the  deserted 
iron  works,  will  be  a station  on  the 
way  to  Beede’s;  when  the  Ausable 
ponds  will  be  connected  and  the 
Gothic  mountains  assume  still  more 
fantastical  shapes  in  horror  at  the 
invasion;  when  the  conductor's  bell 
will  be  heard  in  the  Indian  pass. 
Places  that  were  wild  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago  are  now  smoothly 
combed  and  brushed.  Gone  are 
many  of  the  simple,  unpretending 
inns,  often  little  more  than  huts, 
with  the  delicious  trout  and  johnny- 
cake  and  the  saleratus  bread  which 
was  dear  to  the  natives  from  J_,ake 
Placid  to  Lake  Colden.  The  time 
will  come  when  true  solitude  will  be 
sought  in  unfrequented  city  streets 
or  on  the  tops  of  sky-kissing  build- 
ings after  business  hours. 

“I  DARE  YER!” 

Me  had  thought  that  the  willingness 
to  do  some  foolish  deed  in  answer  to  “I 
dare  you”  or  “you  dassent”  went  with 
other  childish  things,  yet  an  athletic 
young  woman  met  her  death  a few  days 
ago  by  diving  because  she  had  been 
“dared.”  It  is  true  that  she  had  just 
eaten  a hearty  dinner,  had  then  rowed 
violently,  and  the  lake  water  was  very 
cold.  Any  kind  of  a bath  after  eating 
was  forbidden  by  the  ancients,  especial- 
ly for  one  who  had  consumed  much 
peacock.  Prudent  timidity  is  a blessing 
of  middle  age  when  apathy  is  more  con- 
genial thanflamboyantspectacular  ac- 
tivity. On  the  other  hand  a young 
widow  was  married  last  month  at  Den- 
ver “on  short  notice.”  A “mine  magnate 
and  clubman” — for  a wonder  he  was  not 
a “prominent  clubman”  nor  was  he  “a 
member  of  exclusive  clubs,”  but  only 
a “clubman” — said  to  the  widow;  “I 
dare  you  to  marry  me,”  and  she 
Answered:  “I  never  took  a dare  in  my 
life,  and  I won’t  now.”  An  hour  later 
they  were  married.  So  there  may  be 
danger  in  not  “taking  a dare,”  for  mar- 
riage may  be  a sea  rather  than  a lake  of 
trouble.  “Prepared  for  either  fortune” 
is  a fine  old  rule,  “but  it  is  better  not  to 
dive  after  a hearty  meal  and  to  marry 
one  whom  you  have  known  for  at  least 
a week,  even  though  there  be  a jeering 
“dare”  or  “stump.” 

THE  STRONGER  SEX. 

Prof.  W.  I.  Thomas  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  holds  that  life  at  the 
beginning  was  female;  that  for 
countless  ages  woman  was  the  supe- 
rior and  ruled  man;  that  she  is  more 
active  in  courtship  than  man.  But 
these  views  are  not  original  or  start- 
ling; they  are  known  to  every  an 
i thropologist  and  sociologist.  Woman 
is  still  the  stronger.  This  is  proved 
by  her  endurance  and  fortitude  in 
housekeeping,  in  shopping  and 
her  pursuit  of  social  pleasures.  Last 
June  Mr.  Glenn  of  Port  Richmond 
47  years  old,  went  shopping  with  his 
wife.  They  went  from  counter  to 
counter.  After  it  was  all  over  he 
fell  unconscious  in  the  street  and 
died  of  heart  disease.  AVhat  man  of 
you  could  go  through  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  an  ordinary  housekeeper  or 
that  of  a professional  society  woman 
and  be  able  to  exert  mental  or 
physical  force  at  the  end  of  the 
third  day  and  night?  Neither  Mr. 
Thomas  nor  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw  was 
the  first  to  show  that  woman  was 
the  more  active  in  courtship.  A 
supreme  artist,  she  conceals  her  art. 
Thackeray  said  that  a woman  can 
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READ'S  THEORY  OF  THE 
wv  OF  “NEGRO  FOLK  SONGS 


marry  any  man  she  wishes  to  marry, 
and  his  remark  is  only  a faint  echo 
of  past  statements.  On  July  10  Miss 
Khoda  Emily  Crosby  of  Mahanoy 
City,  Pa.,  started  for  Loudis.  Cal.,  to 
marry  a man  she  had  never  seen. 
The  headline  summed  up  the  mat- 
ter: ‘'Determined  to  wed  a man  she 
never  saw."  It  is  true  that  the  man, 
a fruit  grower,  sent  her  a railway 
ticket  and  money  for  incidental  ex- 
penses, but  had  he  not  thus  aided 
her  in  her  purpose  she  would  have 
got  there  just  the  same.  The  won- 
der  is  that  any  bachelor  or  widower 
escapes.  1 

AX  INTIMATE  JOURNAL. 

A dishonest  Prussian  major  kept  a 
diary  “in  which  he  entered  most  of  his 
shady  transactions  and  his  doubts  and 
fears  as  to  their  entire  honesty."  He 
analyzed  his  character ; he  entered  vows 
for  reformation;  he  expressed  his  de- 
spair at  his  inability  to  reform.  This 
diary  might  truly  be  called  a human 
document.  IIow  many  in  Boston  en- 
gaged in  business,  or  in  a profession,  or 
idle  and  weary  of  "leading  the  life  of 
a gentleman,”  would  have  the  courage 
to  enter  in  a journal  all  the  transactions 
and  thoughts  of  the  day ; and  if  such 
a journal  were  kept  honestly  for  a 
month,  who  would  be  found  to  publish 
it?  A Belgian  once  said  that  there  was 
a little  pig  in  the  mind  of  every  one. 
The  art  of  life  is  to  keep  the  pig  little, 
to  keep  its  squeals  from  other  ears,  and 
not  to  listen  sympathetically  to  these 
squeals,  however  restless  or  hungry  the 
animal  may  be.  Even  those  justly  reck- 
oned good  might  shrink  from  confessing 
everything  to  a journal.  No  one  acts 
from  a single  motive,  and  in  the  sweet- 
est, kindest  deeds  one  of  the  motives, 
If  examined  closely,  might  well  bring 
uneasiness  and  even  shame.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  frankest  and  most  un- 
blushing narrators  of  their  lives,  as 
Casanova  and  Cellini,  did  not  shrink 
from  recording  certain  acts  and  finally 
refuse  to  preserve  the  memory  of  them 
in  writing. 

I A GUEST  THAI  r viu.n. 
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ADELINA  BADET,  DANCER. 


MARY  GARDEN  IN  “APHRODITE.” 


major  and  u'lm  accepted  by 

ine  oi  Lite  muiivco)  nor.”  Thi3  is  ^ ^ tely  for  Mr.  Head  3 

■jEZtfSSi  INVESTIGATION  BY  FOLK 

LORISTS  IN  ENGLAND  sttyBBttg  r»  — 


[America  Has  No  True  Folk 


Songs  — Plans  for  the 
'L  Worcester  Festival, 

A queer  story  comes  from  a Penn-  [a  


onfy°in  Scottish ‘folk 'tunes. 

An  Old  Quarrel. 

It  may  be  noted  in  connection  with  Mr 
It  may  Louis  Laloy,  in  a 

Head  s article  that  ..The  Mu- 

... 

S'  ® L c„.»  * 

Mr.  Angelo  M.  Read  contributed  to  American,  and  for 


A queci  otui  j 

y,  •as**1  p”m,,  rjas  « e 

„ ,he  would  hm  visit  <t  t"  t»»  „„d  I BBL  'SSa^tWKSSjItt.'SE 


oon  visit  her  in  the  TTigbtenment  does  it  not  seem  ?ay  'what  ha^been^of^n  .said  Folk^Mu- 

untry.  She  did  not  keep  her  prom-  Btrange  that  there  are  people,  that"  the  I Scf” 

The  Greens  claimed  $2  dam-  them  lecturers,  who  claim  that  tlve  Africans,  of  thareasers  that  have 

es  for  their  disappointment,  but  American  Negro  melody  is  purely  A - the^Creo^ 

......  Uouov  nf  Kpmmertown  decid-  rican . scribed  as  Arne  „rjein  “arc  not 


try.  qrc  vi  * * * 

The  Greens  claimed  $2  dam- 
res  for  their  disappointment,  but 
mire  Haney  of  Kemmertown  decid- 
t against  them.  The  tale  Is  a pa- 
etic  one  to  the  true  sentimentalist, 
ever  mind  the  practical  side  of  it. 
aw  Mrs.  Green  probably  set  her 
ouse  in  wondrous  order,  filled  her 
,-dcr  to  bursting,  killed  and  cooked, 


rican 

Mr.  Read  argues  that  for  genera- 
tions the  negro,  a slave,  and  in  contact 
with  the  “enlightened"  white  race 
changed  in  nature  so  that  he  e\entua 
became  AmeRcan  hi  life.  ^nguageand 
song-  v ^settlers  were  largely 

o^Scottlsh  descend6  The  J'egro  ln^ihose 


i£ser^;ilne\c^ejF'F- 

songs, d vTateveT  their  ongin  not 

American  folk  a naif-breed,  then 

be  a negro,  a creole  or  a haii  folk 

&\yr birth  or  descent  none  otthew 


use  in  wondrous  oraer.  ,\p  pariy  settlers  were  mege**  songs  is  oi  juul  as  akm  to 

dcr  to  bursting,  killed  and  cooked,  »v?oe«»  nm« 

ought  out  fine  llnen-thls  is  meta-  parts  «okorna^rdaUii^r."  These  melo-  ™ntury.  There , is  no  comparison^  a 

— ’ - Prefer  d&  Wo«~  of  nefro  I 

tunes.  , . , ...  „wr,,„nriate  this  music  and  Jong-knoaji^I ^ ^,jie  American  has 


lorical,  for  possibly  they  prefer 
,tton  sheets  in  Jackson  township— 
id  prepared  herself  and  Josiah  for 
,e  arrival.  There  were  the  nelgh- 
,rs  who  had  been  told  of  the  com- 
ig  visit.  They  were  agog,  and  some 
- them  secretly  envious.  So  are  the  Jjye  Africa  for  a^°resJ™o<mdedCby“a 
ther  country  families  disposed  when  encan^  p ^ his  own. 

king  honors  one  by  his  acceptance  and  associated  with  ^the^wmte^  ^ gu_ 

f hospitality.  Mrs.  Green  was  “set 
p.”  She  had  talked  of  Mrs.  Gedrich, 
er  charm  of  manner,  fine  taste, 

,’ealth,  position.  The  appointed  day 
rrlved  and  with  it  the  stage,  or  per- 
iaps  the  Greens  drove  over  to  the 
rarest  railway  station.  No  Mrs. 

Jedrich!  Surely  there  was  some  ac- 
cent. A telegram  or  a letter  would 
•xplain.  But  the  days  went  by,  and 
10  Mrs.  Gedrich  appeared.  The  I jg  moreoVcr,  "^^rTls'n'thesuT- 
icighbors  began  to  whisper,  then  to  |cotch 

,-huckle.  "Thought  you  said  >our  catch  or  snap,  fwtnd ^in  both,  the^  gag 


mmSM 

tour  entirely  and  bee  me  it  The  negro 

to  creature  (?)  nei ecahant”  of  bis  na- 

threw  over  the  simple  c‘  a eresslve  Am 
tiye  Afnoa  for  a "o^prog^  by  : 

ire  super! 

and  associated  w.tn  me  «---  hr  sll 

p^im-sedinraeducation  during  his  earlier 
*Wr.  Read1 adds:  “If  wetrace  the  source 
of  these  sla^  e-songs ^ of  the  maj- 

tonic  scale  is  u?ed  alp  with  a minor 
or,  and  the  minor  sc  minor  songs, 
seventh  for  many  °*  H\ey  ’"learly,  the 

This  substantiates  pretty  was  im- 

assumption  that  4a®tch  music,  which 
pressed  by  the * S ted  upon  these 
fatter  is  also  c°n  however,  many  of 
scales.  There  are  -.ll lt  _ls  and  Shouts 
the  finest  Negro  Sp  cltua^ ana  ^ ru_ 

constructed  “PP11,  infiUences.  There 

•suit  no  doubt  of  Joe* tl  which  lends 

is  moreover,  another  jn  tbe  sud- 

force  to  the  argumen  ■ wordSi  Scotch 

den  syncopation,  m other^o  the  Scotch 

o — » > c atcli  or  snap,  f This  may  have  sug- 

v friend  was  cornin’  down  to  visit  anrl 8 called  rag-time,  attr!^“ 
And  the  Greens  asked  only  ^ed  to  the  Negro  which  o^ecentIy 
as  balm  for  the  disappointment!  reacb^so  mne^c  g a fallacy 
th  Clive  in  India,  they  might  well  prQnmlgated  b.5'  T^^Negr? music  the 
nder  at  their  moderation.  Sarm*  i?*t,^at*n.^o5 

the  music  is  pot  National  t enlisht- 

ened  'colored  ^people  aand  they  chiefly 
local.” 


A pentatonic  scale  is  a five-tone  scale, 
which . av:  : -^-sePlli0,ILvpnth  degrees  in 


and  long-known American  has 
the  Russian  PeeP'  n 3t.  approach  to  it 
' no  folk  song.  I he  nea^st  api  , ,phen 
are  the  more  tunes 

C.  Foster,  a bora  a merican  qualities 
reflect  truly  certain  nie  meiodies  were 

|^tn  m orlgln  of  the  true  folk 
60?L1SeOarly0rs|tlers  of ^1.  counWlJf 

the  north  sang  psam^n^  tjle  church. 

with  W7*rds  even  without  ki  lhe 
We  hav9  heard  a ^o^^cpp  Mv  TI tie 
cradle  t»  hen  I Eaaland (Fr  express- 
dear”  and  a *"s“‘ 0ing  to  work 

lug  morning  joi.Wfore^o  g^  a 

by  shouting  ■,  • The  words 

Stretch  thy  Winga  ag  did 

of  those  hi  mu®  . common  and 
the  Bible.  into  t doief  U1  tune 

tamiliar  speech- r-auetatlv  at  funerals 
• China'  heard  frequently  Qr  Mar. 

was  often  whistled  v . ,1,0  chores, 

conus.  While  be  was  iJ°^Et0U^hee°'  is 
Today  Nearer  MV  men  and 

sung  by  children  r o^  straw  ride. 
maidens,  on  PlCfi‘csf  gongs  in  the 
But  these  are  not  folic 
true  meaning  of  the  TTrdBead  that  the 
Wc  ‘ 1 ‘r’L 'cLl  ed  Negro  f oik  songs 
majority  of.so'calie?he  tunes  sung  by 
are  perversions  of  t e t“Jr  or  heard 
the  mistress  in  her  p Negroes 

at  camp-meeting.  -'rude  chants" 

brought  few  ,f  J pnv  frican  coast,  for 
with  them  from  he  Airman  t of 

those  natives  were  not  * ,nBtru. 

was^Fe’drtim  ajavorite  by  rea- 
son of  noise  and  rh5  t ' • naturally  mi- 

The  negro  and  t0  say  with 

metic.  It  1 s not  n e ■ • { mimicry 

Coleridge,  that  the  talent  m p human 

peemSic  degraded;  that  the  poor 


very  lowest  stamp  alone  satirize  bj 
copying.” 

Songs  of  Somerset. 

Compare  for  a moment  the  folk- 
songs of  England  with  the  alleged 
tolk-songs  of  America.  The  Eng  ish 
for  centuries  were  given  to  singing, 
at  their  work,  in  the  street,  in  the  r 
rriflkine  in  their  drinking.  It  is 
a pi  tv  That  more  of  their  folk-songs 
a Viftfurd  in  our  own  concert  i 

balls  The  storehouse  is  vast,  and 
many  of  the  songs  in  all  conceivable 
moods  are  not  only  quaint  but  beauti- 

<ukne  of  these  songs,  and  an  exce 
lent  example  of  quaintness  cyn 
■ r»aa  anno-  here  last  season  ) 
« Yvette  GTilbert-''The  Keys 
Heaven.”  Mr.  Plunket  Greene  sang 
in  Boston  several  years  ago.  It  w 
be  remembered  that  the  woman  w 
« not  won  by  promises  of  a coa.ch- 
or  by  jewels,  finally  melted 
when  the  wmoer  offered  her  the  keys 
nf  his  heart.  There  is  another  ver- 
sion n which  the  last  sentimental  verse 
does  not  apear.  The  heroine  was  per- 
dlded  by  the  gift  of  a "broidered  silken 

g0MrdCecll  Sharp,  an  enthusiastic  col- 
0f  old  Somerset  folk-songs, 
cave  a concert  lecture  in  London 
foward  the  close  of  last  season.  He 
paid  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  that 
fhp  punposedly  dull-pated  yokel  was 
a mer^y  fetlow  at  heart  and  a brisk 
lover-  some  of  the  songs  are  charged 
wiVh  ’the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  love 
r/  V roving  open-air  life,  witness 
“Th<f  Wraggle-Taggle  Gipsies."  There 
Ik  no  false  sentiment  in  them,  no 
tfngoism,  no  ‘mother-klss-me-in-my- 
d ream  s’  sort  of  a thing— remember 
l ow  Foster's  maidens  are  as  a rule 
cither  sleeping  beneath  the  willow  or 
fn  the  last  stages  of  consumption. 

tones  may  be  plaintive,  as  in 
“Lord  Rend™”  and  "The  Unquiet 
Grave”  but  they  are  not  mawkish 
K are  often  cynical,  and  remind 
one  of  the  Somerset  farmer's  conten- 
tion that  "women  are  like  kippers, 
when  they’re  bad  they're  terribly  bad, 
end  when  they're  good  they're  only 

m The 'folk-song  in  Somerset  is  Pass- 
ing away,  and  Mr.  Sharp  believes  that 
pone  will  be  heard  there  after  the  next 

10  years.  The  average  age  of  the 
singers  who  contributed  to  his  colie 
tion  was  about  SO.  He  told  ofa 
tenarian  in  an  infirmary  who  was  co 
fined  to  his  bed  and  thought  his  next 
neighbor— "that  young  fellow  (|etat 
SO)  could  help  with  a verse  or  a t ui  , 
"the  while  he  himself,  having  Sung 
ills  verse,  nulled  the  sheet  over 
head  and,  lost  to  view,  pondered  on 
another  verse.”  An  old  woman 
sang  of  Nelson  admitted  that  she 
knew  nothing  about  his  deeds,  but 
suppose  he  "wur  a tumble  great  war 
rior  man."  An  old  dame  OVer  -'O  l < 
old  sans  on  a workhouse  bed  to  mr. 
Sharp  ft  ditty  shortly  before  she  died 

The  title  was  "I'm  Seventeen  Come 

Sunday,"  and  the  story  ls  of  a hoi 
ersetshire  lad  who  went  out  on  a MM 
morning  at  sunrise  and  met  a ra 
maid. 


Her  shoes  were  bright,  her  sfoehlngs  white, 
Her  buckles  shone  like  silver, 

She  had  a black  and  rolling  eye, 

And  her  hair  hung  down  her  shoulder. 
With  my  rue  dum  duy.  fol  the  diddle  dcd 
Fol  the  dol.  tho  diddle  dum  the  day. 

How  old  are  you,  my  fair  pretty  maid, 

How  old  are  you,  my  honey? 

She  answered  me,  quite  cheerfully. 

I'm  seventeen  come  Sunday. 

With  my  rue  dum  day.  fol  tho,  diddle  dol, 

Fol  the  dol.  the  diddle  dum  the  day. 

Then  there  is  the  stirring  song  of 
Henry  Martin,  the  gentleman  who 
“turned  a robber”  "for  to  maintain  my 
two  brothers  and  me.” 

Mr.  Shay  described  the  English  folk- 
song as  originally  "in  a state  of  flux, 
never  fixed;  belonging  roughly  to  the 
last  strong  man  who  sang  it;  evolved, 
not  composed  as  we  know  composition; 
communal  not  individual;  full,  as  a rule, 
of  merriment  and  jollity.” 

From  Other  Counties. 

A collection  of  songs  from  seven  Eng- 
lish counties,  among  them  Sussex,  York- 
shire and  Kent,  was  published  in  the 
eighth  journal  of  the  Folk-Song  Society. 
The  collector  is  Dr.  R.  Vaughan  Will- 
iams. A Middlesex  song  was  heard  by 
Dr.  Williams  sung  by  a trio  of  ballad 
singers  in  a London  street.  It  tells  of 
William  and  Phyllis.  The  girl  is  some- 
what emancipated  and  when  her  father 
refuses  William,  a sailor  lad,  as  her 
lover,  she  determines  to  go  to  sea. 
William  is  no  egotist.  He  tries  to  dis- 
suade her. 

It  will  hurt  your  constitution;  anl  your 
lingers  are  so  small, 

So  stay  at  home,  and  do  not  roam  our  cable 
ropes  to  haul. 

But  Phyllis  answers:  "I  have  clothing 
for  the  sea,  .So  we  will  go  together  to 
America.”  The  voyage  was  a stormy 
one,  and  the  lovers  were  obliged  to  trust 
themselves  to  a small  boat.  Then  they 
suffered,  for  “their  drink  it  was  salt 
water,  and  that  alone  was  sweet;  they 
tore  their  clothing  from  their  backs,  for 
they  had  nought  to  eat."  At  last  "they 
met  with  kind  assistance”  and  prospered 
in  Ameri-kee.  The  tune  is  said  to  be  a 
version  of  “On  the  Banks  of  Sweet  Dun- 
dee.” 

“In  Oxford  City”  has  a darker  color. 

A lover,  jealous,  finds  his  sweetheart 
"dancing  with  some  other.”  He  hands 
her  a glass  of  poisoned  wine,  and  says 
to  her:  “I  have  drinked  of  the  same,  my 
jewel;  I soon  shall  die  as  well  as  thee.” 
“A  sailor  in  the  North  Countree"  is  , 
melodramatic  with  a happy  ending.  A 
“noble  captain”  longs,  for  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  sailors  and  sends  him  off  to 
the  West  Indies.  The  sailor  goes  cheer- 
fully, for  “little  did  he  dream  the  Cap- 
tain’s heart  was  so  inflamed."  Then  the 
“noble  captain”  attempts  to  “seize  the 
poor  sailor's  wife.”  She  remembers  her 
husband  far  away  and  shames  the 
“noble  captain"  with  these  words: 

The  King  shall  lose  his  crown — before  my  feet 
you  shall  lie  down. 

Or  before  I will  be  at  your  command. 

The  subject  of  “The  Devil  and  the 
Ploughman”  Is  old  and  to  be  found  in 
more  than  one  country.  It  is  a whistling 
song: 

The  devil  he  came  to  an  old  man  at  plough 
(whistle)  * * • saying 

One  of  your  family  I must  have  now,  to  my 
fol-de-ral- little- law -day, 

It  is  not  you  nor  yet  your  son, 

But  your  bad  scolding  wife  that  you  have 
got  at  home. 

To  my  fol-de-ral-lit  tie-law -day. 

*But  when  the  wife  had  been  in  hell 
for  a short  time,  the  fiends  found 
their  torment  hotter  and  they  sent 
her  back. 

Dr.  Williams  is  an  enthusiastic  col- 
lector, but  some  of  these  “folk-songs" 
seem  to  be  broadsides  of  the  Cafcnach 
variety.  A hundred  years  from  now 
broadsides  and  music  hall  ditties  mav 
be  confounded  with  folk-songs  and 
See  there  she  goes,  my  own  Sophia, 

Swinging,  by  Jove,  on  the  daring  slack  wire, 

afld,  “T.JVr,£?u  soes  rin&ing  for  Sarah,” 
with  Vlllikins  and  His  Dinah,”  and 
the  ballet  of  the  Palmers  may  excite 
the  respectful  attention  of  folk-lor- 
ists.  . 

In  France. 


[and  the  works  to  be' performed.  Tin 

| t0  be,  performed  are  Handel’s 

Israel  in  Egypt,”  Wednesday  night, 
\eC?!  3 .“Requiem"  and  Brahms’ 
Destiny”  on  Thursday  night, 
tlsts,  nlElH"  on  Friday.  Tho 
hony  concert  will  be  on 
y^aftern5on-  and  d Friday  af- 
w/n'rm?  ,,MnT'  0,ka  Samoroff,  pianist, 
",  p>!ay;,rahe  conductors  of  the  festival 
be Messrs.  Wallace  Goodrich  and 
rw.‘VZ  ,Kllei5eI.’  The  Boston  Symphony 

The lenrth!i  = f ti°  meF  lias  been  engaged, 
ine  artists  thus  far  engaged  include 

OrnWthv Parkina.  Miss  Louise 
iPnhbm  ?°PraI2°s;.and  Mrs.  Margaret  C. 

belPe  Rnolnf'  Lodlse  Homer.  Mme.  Isa- 
oeiie  Bouton  and  Miss  Grace  Munson 

Beddrnit0rs:  Pau'  pofault  and  Daniei 
Beddoe,  tenors;  Emilio  De  Gogorza  and 

Befl  Gnu  - MartiV  basses.  Miss  Bessie 
UsI.s’Mght/  V10”niSt’  WiU  play  011  Ar? 

be*for£ n1olr,"S?ng'  of  Destiny''  has  never 
mi™e  ,b?e?  5 ven  at  the  music  festival 
dnLSOirls  So01’  the  “Requiem”  will  in- 

Mr  Martin  T?by’ ,Mme’  Bouton  and 
iyi-.  Martin.  The  tenor  will  be  an. 

raeinindEffvnt”  T1,‘,e  0,0  sin&ers  in  “Is- 

Mr  Dehuh  Mta  Dbeors’  Rabold  and 
c!  ’ Mlss  Parkina,  Mr.  Homer 
rn  a,.?'  G,°Sr?rza  and  Beddoe  will  sing 
ni8h,t’  The  Annual  Bulletin 

nszr&jn*  « tsrziT, 


. t a new  opera, 

i arm  altrul,  which  will  be  performed 
at  Venice. 

There  is  talk  of  publishing  a catalogue 
‘hree  volumes  of  all  the  musical 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 

1 1 "c  first  volume  is  ready  for  the  press, 
and  it  gives  the  titles  of  the  vocal 
sacred  music.  The  music  catalogue  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  is  now  in 
course  of  preparation  for  the  printer, 
it  will  be  an  unusually  elaborate  one 
• An  opera,  “Zierpuppen,”  based  on  Mo. 
here  s “Frecieuses  Ridicules,”  with  mu- 
sic by  Goetz,  will  be  performed  at  tlm 
Opera  Comique,  Berlin,  this  next  sea- 

Rossinl’s  “Barber  of  Seville”  has  put 
Paisiello  s opera  of  the  same  name  in 
the  shade,  but  the  latter  was  performed 
at  Turin  recently  and  found  to  be  still 
lively,  fresh  and  graceful." 

At  the  new  theatre  in  Cairo  an  Italian 
company  gave  performances  of  20  differ 
ent  grand  operas  in  26  days. 
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We  had  intended  to  write  somewhat 
at  length  about  Mr.  Maurice  Lefevre, 
who  has  talked  about  and  produced 
with  singers  Frencli  folk-songs  at  thd 
Figaro  Five  O clocks  ' and  in  various 
halls  in  Paris.  According  to  him,  the 

tunes  of  the  earliest  of  these  songs 

and  here  he  follows  Tiersot,  Wekerlin 
and  other  writers  on  the  French  folk- 
songs— were  inspired  by  the  music  of 
the  church.  The  peasant  at  work 
the  week  in  the  field  or  among! 
the  hills  remembered  the  music  of' 
Sunday,  or  the  feast  day.  Not  till 
17th  century  was  there  a change1  for 
greater  melodic  freedom.  B IOr 

But  the  wealth  of  French  folk-song 
is  known  to  all  students  of  music,  and 
the  subject  has  been  treated  often 
both  gravely  and  in  an  entertaining 
manner.  The  songs  are  historical 
satirical,  military,  emotional  ama 
tory,  pastoral— for  all  moods  and  feel 
ings.  eel 

In  one  of  the  quasi-historical  songs 
Mr.  Lefevre  finds  fancifully  the  “dawn 
of  the  Entente  Codiale.”  %lre!  yoZg 
English  drummers  pass  gaily  bv  the 
window  of  the  King  of  France7  in 
the  window  sits  his  maiden  daughte. 
One  of  the  drummer  boys  offers  fo  her 
the  rose  he  carries  in  his  mouth  if  she 
will  give  him  her  heart.  “You  are? 
poor  drummer  boy.”  He  answers  4 
have  ships  and  I am  a King’s  son  ’• 
The  father  hastens  to  sav:  “You  shall 
wed  my  daughter.”  “Thank  you,  sire 
but  there  are  girls  in  my  country  as 
pretty  as  she.”  y as 

How  far  are  these  songs,  English 
and  French,  both  in  text  and  in  me  £ 

ody,  from  the  negro  "spirituals”  and 
the  Indian  chants,  which  some  insist 
noisily  are  “American  folk-songs.” 

WORCESTER  FESTIVAL. 

Details  for  the  Worcester  music  festi- 
val which  takes  place  Oct.,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
in  Mechanics’  Hall,  Worcester,  are  suf- 
ficiently completed  to  authorize  an  an- 
nouncement of  tho  chief  artists  engaged 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

„fTh,e.  Herald  Publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mary  Garden,  as  the  heroine  in 
Camille  Erlanger’s  opera,  “Aphrodite,” 
founded  on  Pierre  Louys’  romance,  and 
of  Adelina  Badet,  the  Parisian  dancer, 
whose  success  was  chronicled  some  time 
ago  in  this  journal. 

Miss  Blanche  Fox  of  Roslindale,  who 
as  Biamca  Voipe.  sang  with  much  sue 

m.-,?pera  last  season  £ Italian’ 
cities,  will  sail  for  Europe  tile  20fii 
a 5’ear  s absence  to  increase  her  renei- 
&and  accept  engagers  Miss  Fox 
£as  a 511,®?20  s°Prano  voic®  of  good  qual- 
lty.and  liberal  compass  She  has  studied 
industriously  and  intelligently  and ^she 
^ now  acquiring  experience , ^ifch  is  of 
much  more  value  than  theorizing  about 
tone  production  after  a singer  i™ 

reThee  Refereteail?rStafe  °f  Proficdency. 
,,lne  Referee  (London)  stated  that 

froni‘M^e  wa  iS  t0  rece*ve  $2000  a night 
from  Mi.  Hammerstein,  and  The  Herald 

sunf Is  $4000.ay  C°Pied  the  6tat™e,U.  The 

Mr.  Sterling  MacKinlay,  the  son  nf 

Um  hfe6  of  thlei!,itnS'WPUrp°ses 

fir.e  of  the  late  Manuel  Garcia  Mr 
Ernest  Newman,  one  of  the  leading 
music  critics  in  Europe,  has  resfgnel 
his  position  as  critic  of  the  Manchester 

haT&a0!301"  the  Staff  of 

Felix  Mottl  of  Munich  and  Dr.  Viotta 
?en£'1«,^?rdam  wiP  conduct  during  the 
four-weeks  season  of  opera  at  Covent 
Garden  beginning  Jan.  14  under  the  di- 
In  addiBnnEtneSt  Van  Dyck,  the  tenor, 
delin  ”-ne,t0  °Peras  by  Wagner,  “Fi- 
tann’e  «qPit  --^eischuetz”  and  Sme- 
tana s Sold  Bride  will  be  performed. 

nbnn?rrCbesjra  w111  be  the  London  Sym- 
phony, and  our  old  friend,  Mr  Carl 
Armbruster  will  be  chorus  director. 

o£er?S  ■^t]iel-MSmyth’S  new  and  third 
opera,  Les  Nauprageurs,”  will  proba- 

Mme 6 ^r,?du<red  ft  Prague  in  November. 
rPTfi  -o’  Pa,ni  .i".111  glve  30  concerts  in 
o P.rit:irn  t lls  faIb  sbe  wil1  be  sup- 
ers 1 tuJ  Mme  Ada  Crossley  and  oth- 
eis.  The  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Co.  will  in- 
SeJ”  lts  repertory  this  fall  Verdi’s 
Pthello  and  Nicolai  s "Merry  Wives 
V mdsor.  H.  E.  Haines  is  compos- 
ing thy  music  for  Seymour  Hicks’ 
new  musical  piece,  “Everyone’s  Dar- 
ling. C.  M.  S.  McLellan  is  writing  a 
new  piece  for  Edna  May,  “Nelly  Neal,” 
■noth  music  by  Ivan  Caryll.  It  will  be 
produced  m London  next  October.  Leon- 
I S °r  celebrated  his  50th  birthday 
Aug.  15,  at  his  home  in  Brisago,  Switz- 
j erland.  Among  his  presents  was  a 
bronze  statue  of  Zaza.  The  music  dic- 
ii?oanes  say  be  was  born  on  March  8, 

loDo. 

The  London  Times  said  of  a recent 
performance  of  Tannhaeuser"  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre:  “We  take  the  world 

nowadays  less  romantically  than  we  did 
60  years  ago;  we  are  not  so  stirred  as 
we  used  to  be  by  the  medieval  legend 
of  the  young  man  who  could  not  de- 
cide whether  he  was  more  bored  by  the 
monotonous  respectability  of  German 
court  life  or  by  the  monotonous  naugh- 
tiness of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Venus- 
berg.  The  moral  upshot  of  the  case, 
too,  leaves  us  cool  enough;  we  do  pot 
really  care  whether  the  j’oung  man 
eventually  succumbs  to  Venus  or  the 
Vatican.  No— Tannhaeuser  is  surviv- 
ing at  the  present  day  not  because  of 
its  romanticism  but  because  of  its 
beauty;  ‘the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone’ 
and  the  moments  that  come  back  to  us1 
are  those  in  which  Wagner  forgot  that 
he  had  to  be  romantic  and  merely  wrote 
beautiful  music  because  he  could  not 
help  it.  We  forget  the  Pope  as  we  for- 
get Walther  von  der  Vogelwelde;  we 
cannot  help  remembering  the  sextet  in 
the  first  act,  the  finale  of  the  second, 
and  such  a thing  as  Wolfram's  song  in 
the  third,  which  is  so  beautiful,  not  be- 
cause of  the  romantic  situation,  but 
simply . owing  to  the  loveliness  of  the 
music.”  It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that 
the  Bacchantes  in  this  performance 
were  "conscientiously  skittish.” 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  give  eight  concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall 
next  season.  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  will 
conduct.  They  will  be  on  Saturday 
evenings  and  will  be  followed  in  each 
instance  by  a concert  on  the  Sunday 
after.  Among  the  soloists  will  be  Mmes 
Gadski  and  Schumann-Heink,  Messrs'' 
Lhevinne,,  Rosenthal,  Schulz  and  Ysaye’ 

It  is  said  that  Miss  Mouromtseff,  the 
daughter  of  the  president  of  the’  late 
Douma.  will  ' be  a professional  singer 
She  purposes  to  sing  Russian  folk  songs 
in  Paris  next  winter. 

Another  opera  founded  on  the  pecu- 
liar marriage  ceremonies  at  Gretna 
Green  with  music  by  Edmond  Wau- 
campt,  a military  bandmaster,  is  an- 
nounced for  performance  in  Brussels 
It  is  entitled  “Gretna  Green.”  Orefice' 
who  wrote  an  opera,  “Chopin,”  with 
the  themes  taken  from  that  composer’s 


A NEW  CHAPTER. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  is  now  col- 
lecting material  for  a chapter  on  ice 
cream  to  be  published  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  his  colossal  work  “Man  as  a 
Social  and  Political  Beast.”  He  hopes 
to  show  the  origin  of  ice  cream,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  habit  of  eating  it,  its 
present  influence  on  manners  and  health. 
Iheie  will  be  a wealth  of  illustrative 
anecdote.  Mr.  Johnson  informs  us  that 
he  has  ascertained  the  earliest  appear- 
ance in  Boston  of  the  Sunday  dinner  of 
turkey  and  ice  cream,  a dinner  that  is 
now  held  out  as  a lure  to  prospective 
boarders.  There  will  be  a portrait  of 
the  mayor  of  Piano,  III.,  who  recently 
journeyed  to  Chicago  and  pleaded  with 
the  ice  trust  to  supply  the  little  town  ; 
for  in  consequence  of  t&e  ice  famine,  the 
ice  ci cam  saloons  were  closed,  and  young 
women,  therefore,  could  not  be  properly 
courted,  all  to  the  detriment  of  the  race 
and  the  growth  of  Piano,  Mr.  Johnson 
is  endeavoring  to  find  out  why  ice  cream 
became,  in  a way,  a guarantee  of  true 
love.  When  Miss  Annie  Lang  of  Jersey 
City  suggested  to  Mr.  Samuel  Beldner, 
her  betrothed,  that  they  should  celebrate 
thejr  reconciliation  by  eating  ice  cream, 
he  replied  .*  Nothin’  doin'.  I won’t  spend 
my  money  on  such  stuff.”  Miss  Lang 
foiled  to  recognize  the  admirable  quality 
of  thrift,  and  also  the  prudence  that 
fears  ptomaine  jjoisoning.  Tcxlay  they 
meet  as  strangers.  She  eats  ice  cream 
alone. 


AN  APPLICANT. 

So  Mr.  Marcel  Prevost  wishes  to  be  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  and  is 
willing  to  make  the  humiliating  visits. 
He  is  best  known  by  a novel  “Les 
Demi-Vierges,”  which  is  demi-Iiterature, 
and  his  “Lettres  de  Femmes,”  an  amus- 
ing volume  for  elderly  persons.  He  has 
written  more  sedate  books  and  even  a 
volume  of  good  advice  for  the  “jeune 
fille,”  but  the  two  just  mentioued  made 
his  reputation.  Mr.  Prevost  wishes  the 
seat  vacated  by  the  late  Albert  Sorel,  a 
master  of  historical  writing,  yet  Mr. 
Prevost  has  described  a phase  of  Paris- 
ian life,  and  in  a way  he,  too,  is  a his- 
torian. It  was  said  at  the  time  of 
Theophile  Gautier’s  rejection  that  the 
academy  named  his  “Mile,  de  Maupin” 
as  the  cause.  The  times  have  changed. 
Mr.  Prevost’s  earlier  volumes  may  not 
be  an  offence  in  academician  nostrils.  If 
Mr.  Prevost  be  rejected,  he  will  be  in 
good  company ; he  will  be  with  Balzac, 
Gautier,  the  eider  Dumas,  Baudelaire, 
Flaubert,  the  de  Goncourts,  Daudet,  I 
Verlaine,  Zola. 
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“URGED.” 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Buttenvorth  of  New 
Haven  and  of  football  fame  remarked 
to  a reporter:  "Don't  say  that  my 

friends  have  urged  me  to  accept  the 
nomination.  I have  always  been  am- 
bitious for  a public  career  and  will 
seek  the  nomination.”  How  refresh- 
ing it  is  to  find  a man  who  is  not 
ashamed  of  proclaiming  his  wants! 
We  read  that  “Mr.  Leander  Ferguson 
has  accepted  a position,”  etc.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Ferguson  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  the  position. 
He  bored  his  friends  and  even  com- 
parative strangers  for  letters  of 
recommendation.  He  pulled  all  wires 
that  were  already  stretched  and  he 
rigged  new  ones.  He  haunted  the 
office  and  was  on  the  doorstep  be- 
fore breakfast.  Yet  after  the  pro- 
prietor, or  the  manufacturer,  or  the 
banker,  wearied  by  Ferguson's  im- 
portunity, gave  him  the  job,  Fergu- 
son declares  that  he  was  "urged,” 


“persuaded”  or  “prevailed  upon,"  and 
! after  “much  doubting  and  long  con- 
sideration," he  "accepts.”  There  are 
Fergusons  even  in  politics. 
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A CEREAL  TRAGEDY., 

Mrs.  Buttner  of  Alleghany  sued  for 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  “cruel  and 
barbarous  treatment.”  Her  story  Is, 
Indeed,  a sad  one.  Her  husband,  a 
dentist  by  profession,  became  a slave 
of  the  breakfast  food  habit.  He  tried 
one  preparation  after  another,  from 
the  kinds  that  are  baked,  boiled, 
stewed,  roasted,  fried,  singed,  to 
, those  that  are  eaten  ,;in  their  cold, 

[ naked  deformity;  from  the  kind  that 
looks  like  stale  chicken  feed  to  that 
cast  in  the  form  of  a pocketbook. 
He  insisted  that  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
should  join  him  in  his  cereal  de- 
bauches. She  was  willing  to  humor 
him  in  a measure,  but  though  she 
sighed  for  beefsteak,  a chop,  sausages, 
a bit  of  liver,  eggs,  hot  cakes,  he  de- 
creed them  taboo.  Yet  he  loved  her 
in  his  wild  way,  and  that  she  might 
digest  the  breakfast  foods,  he  forced 
her  to  ride  a bicycle  immediately 
arter  eating,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  he 
swore  at  her  violently  when  she  was 
unable  to  keep  up  with  him — for,  like 
Jehu,  the  son  of  NJmshi,  he  driveth 
furiously.  The  commissioner  did  not  I 
regard  these  facts  as  evidence  of  cruel 
and  barbarous  treatment,  although 
Mrs.  Buttner  showed  him  that  her 
clothing  no  longer  fits  her.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  he  was  biased,  that  he,  too, 
is  a victim  of  breakfast  foods  and 
abstains  from  sausages  and  buck- 
wheat cakes  on  the  same  plate  and 
with  plenty  of  maple  syrup? 

THE  MILIEU, 

A whimsical  sociologist  of  London 
who  signs  his  articles  “W.  F.  W.” 
saw  a well  dressed  man  at  dinner. 
We  regret  to  say  that  he  also  de- 
scribed him  as  “well  groomed,”  a 
term  that  suggests  the  work  of  a 
valet  with  a currycomb  and  the  pe- 
culiar hissing  sound  that  accompa- 
nies the  operation.  The  observed 
one  misused  his  knife  and  had  no 
idea  of  the  misuse  till  he  was  about 
to  misuse  it  again.  “Then  he  re- 
membered that  this  was  not  the  old 
‘milieu,’  where  a knife  blade  may 
chase  and  dispose  of  the  elusive  pea 
and  no  susceptibilities  be  thereby 
ruffled;  where  the  purist  who  should 
preach  the  use  of  forks  would  stand 
at  once  convicted  of  a solecism.”  “W. 

F.  W.”  then  argues  ingeniously.  Thus 
a sweet  and  low  voice  is  raised  and 
becomes  more  strident  when  the 
street  is  filled  with  the  women  from 
the  shop  dr  the  factory;  the  repose 
of  Miss  Vere  de  Vere  in  a “milieu” 
rot  naturally  hers  suggests  an  in- 
quiry concerning  her  health.  We  do 
net  think  it  unreasonable  to  say  that 
tiny  man  of  refinement  and  educa- 
tion forced  to  live  in  certain  villages 
or  rough  towns  would,  after  a few 
months,  become  careless  as  to  gram- 
matical niceties,  nor  would  he  be  dis- 
quieted by  grease  spots  on  coat  and 
waistcoat.  Coleridge,  arguing  against 
Wordsworth’s  theory  that  rustic  life 
supplies  necessarily  the  truest  poetic 
thought  and  expression,  insisted  that 
not  every  man  is  likely  to  be  Im- 
proved by  a country  Jife  or  by  coun- 
try labors.  It  Is  a question  whether 
rigid  preference  for  a fork  in  a house 
where  the  knife  is  recklessly  used  is 
not  a gross  breach  of  courtesy,  an 
insult  to  human  fellowship. 
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“fore”- words. 

It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  Booseveit  bv 
ukase  has  not  settled  the  spelling 
fore  -words.  Should  not  the  spelli 
ot  the  prefix  show  the  derivation  of  t 
word?  Should  not  the  final  “e” 
“fore”  be  used  only  when  the  pre 
gives  the  sense  of  anteriority  of  pla 
or  time?  The  dictionaries  give  “foi 
close,”  but  tlie  word  is  from  the  0 
French  “forclos”— and  so  it  is  wi 
“forejudge.”  Is  the  rule  a sound  oi 
that  where  for  ’ corresponds  with  tl 
German  “ver,”  as  in  “forlorn,”  the 
should  be  no  final  “e”?  There  shou 


be  no  final  “e"  in  “forgather.”  On  the 
other  hand,  “forebear,"  an  ancestor, 
should  have  the  “e.”  Why  “forward"? 
By  reason  of  its  connection  with  the 
German  “vorwaerts”?  Some  time  ago 
Mr.  Marshall  Steele  exclaimed,  and  not 
without  heat:  “In  these  days  of  democ- 
racy it  is  needless  to  complain  about 
things  democratic ; yet  despite  its  utter 
futility  one  voice  is  ever  raised  in  ve- 
hement protest  against  that  abomina- 
tion of  these  latter  days,  democratic 
spelling,  or  ‘speling,’  as  the  shameless 
authors  and  practisers  of  it  would  write 
the  word.”  But  Mr.  Steele,  a conserva- 
tive Englishman,  admitted  that  the  base 
iconoclasts  "gather  strength  and  fresh 
excuses  for  their  vandalism  from  the  di- 
visions of  their  stanchest  opponents,' 
and  Mr.  Steele,  by  the  way,  spells 
stanch  with  a “u.” 

CONCERT  FOYER 

Fenn’s  New  Libretto  Dwells 
on  Reverence  in  Which  the 
Egyptians  Held  Cats. 

MISS  YAW  IS  TO  LEAVE 
CALIFORNIAN  PARADISE 


As  is  well  known  to  Macaulay's  school- 
boy. the  Egyptians  reverenced  the  cat. 
Woe  to  him  that  killed  one  even  by 
accident!  The  cats  had  superb  tombs 
at  Bubastis,  of  which  no  doubt  Baude- 
laire and  Gautier  and  Champfleury,  all 
cat  lovers,  often  dreamed. 

The  librettist  of  "Amasts,  or  the  Egyp- 
tian Princess,”  Mr.  Frederick  Fenn,  has 
used  this  Egyptian  affection  and  worship 
In  constructing  his  plot,  and  if  the  critic 
“Carados”  of  the  Referee  may  be  be- 
lieved. Mr.  Fenn  has  written  a “witty 
and  deliciously  satirical  book.”  Indeed, 
some  of  the  London  critics  go  far  in 
praise  and  say  that  this  operetta  libret- 
to is  of  an  unusually  high  order.  I be 
operetta  was  produced  Aug.  9 at  toe 

Nf>?,nTeheel ^nho^o?'  Memphis  writing 
a poem  in  honor  of  his  mistress, 
disturbed  by  the  yowling  and  ,.taV;i\r 
wauhnl  of  a sacred  cat.  extraordinarily 

sacred  b^cause  Its  body  .er,closcd  th« 

’ al f "of °a ^brick'^^at  hefand  Killed 

SneCPtolemy.  the  emba  ™ a.W-mnd 

crocodiles,  was  a stern  '°f*^tesH\veJe 


^r.Hturn,  was  piquant  and  captlvaflfig- 

The  wives  of  the  -Memphis  mercha.  s 
are  df  - crlbed  as  pretty  and  bewitch!, 
••particularly  when  haying  been  de- 
prived of  some  of  their  clothing  bv 
jealous  husbands,  they  In  .chorus  sang 
to  curious  man.  you  mustn  t look. 

Tlie  music  of  this  operetta  was  com- 
posed bv  Mr.  Philip  Michael  Faraday. 

It  is  said  on  the  whole  to  be  admir- 
able.” Having  said  this,  the  critics  af- 
ter the  manner  of  their  tribe  proceed  to 
show  why  it  is  not  admirable.  The 
composer  has  not  always  set  his  text 
truly.  In  some  Instances  the  words 
stumble  so  awkwardly  over  the  rhythm 
adopted  as  to  suggest  that  they  were 
written  to  the  music.  Instead  of  hemg 
its  inspiration.  The  melodies  aye  not 
always  as  bold  and  decisive  in  character 
as  they  should  be.  but  this,  in  a meas- 
ure, is  atoned  for  by  their  PIievai’a'g 
refinement  • * * The  purely  comic 

songs  show  less  originality  than  ac- 
quaintance with  what  has  been  accepted 
before  the  time  of  Amasis  the  Ninth. 

Is  not  Miss  Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  once 
widely  known  as  a sky-rocket  soprano, 
coming  to  Boston  next  season?  The  Los 
Angeles  Sunday  Times  tells  us  how  she 
spends  her  leisure  hours  on  an  orange 
ranch,  and  there  are  pictures  of  her: 
Miss  Yaw  among  the  roses;  Miss  Yaw 
calling  her  flock  of  chickens;  Miss  A aw 
sitting  with  an  old  spinning-wheel  and 
playing  that  she  Is  Marguerite.  . 

Kor  her  home  life  is  ideally  simpi 
and  Ideally  American.  Perhaps  there  is 
not  another  singer  of  note  In  the  world 
who  has  been  less  affected  by  cosmo- 
politan training  and  earth-wide  expei  i- 
ence."  They  apparently  never  touched 

" This  gifted  soprano  speaks  French 
‘•like  a Parisian,"  but  thereporter  lfslie 
ens  to  assure  the  great  public  that  she 
has  made  Frenchiness  conspic  ouslj  ab- 
sent from  her  home.  To  clinch  this, 
the  reporter  adds:  ''She  goes  about  the 

farm  vard  In  a sun-bonnet  and  a Sing- 
ham  gown”— not  in  a low-cut  dress  of 
Parisian  make,  not  even  in  tights 
ing  the  chickens,  entering  into  debates 
on  orange  cultivation,  discussing  late- 
fertilizer?,  and  even  talking  oyer  the 
fall  plowing."  She  can  also  spread  the 
tablecloth  and  set  the  table. 

there  is  her  maid  Andrea,  a 
silent  tawny-skinned,  yvory-toothed 
maid  ” And  Andrea,  too.  ^should  come 
to  Boston  with  her  ivory  teeth.  Force- 
lain-toothed  women  are  not  uncommon 
i®  New  England.  Mr.  Stlwson  m his 
"Jethro  Bacon.’’  says  that  down  on  the 
Cape  a porcelain  *et  Is  always  numbered 

among  the  W9dding  a°Span- 

women  are  rare.  Andrea  has  a bpan 
Tsh  name  hut  her  sober  countenance 
and  unspeaking  lips  testify  to  the  pure 
tn dlan  blood  which  flows  In  her  veins 
She  Is  a graduate  of  the  Sherman  Insti 

tUMiss  Yaw  loves  her  home!  “The  broad 
^hieldin0’  orchards  that  surround  it,  the 
mallstlf  blue  mountains  that  rise  in  the 
background,  the  soft  peaceful  w inc{ 
blows  in  every  day  from  the  far-distant 
sea-these  are  the  furnishings  of  her 
naradise.”  Yet  we  are  assured  by  man- 
agers  and  press  agents  that  Miss  Yaw 
may  be  persuaded  to  leave  this  paradise 
—for  a consideration. 


Marie  Tempest  will  sing  four  songs 
for  a limited  number  of  nights  at  tne 
Palace  Conceit  Hall,  London,  next 
month,  and  at  the  end  of  the  engage- 
ment appear  elsewhere  in  a new  play. 
She  is  "tempted  to  sing  in  a music 
hall  by  an  offer  of  a record  salary. 
Well,  she  is  worth  it.  Vi  hat  a pity  It 
is  that  she  ever  left  comic  opera!  No 
one  has  taken  her  place.  Miss  Ruth 
Vincent  is  a wholesome  woman — in  a 
milk-maid  manner,  a pleasure  for  the 
eyes,  and  she  sings  much  better  than 
many  of  her  colleagues.  Mme.  Tem- 
pest Is  unique.  She  is  subtlest  when 
she  is  apparently  frank.  "A  dainty 
rogue  in  porcelain”  described  her  even 
when  she  appeared  as  Carmen. 


Mr.  Edward  A.  Baughan,  the  music 
critic  of  the  London  Daily  News,  is  the 
author  of  a volume  of  essays,  "Music 
and  Musicians,”  published  by  John  Lane 
of  London  and  New  York.  Mr.  Baughan 
was  described  by  Mr.  Blackstone  as  one 
belonging  to  "that  modern  school  of 
criticism  which  for  good  or  for  ill,  but, 
surely,  chiefly  for  good  ignores  to  a 
large  extent  the  technicalities  of  musi- 
cal expression,  and.  by  means  of  a 
cultured  and  expressive  style  delivers 
his  views  in  a manner  naturally  under- 
standed  of  "he  people/  " The  Herald  has 
often  quoted  from  the  reviews  of  Mr. 
Baughan  and  its  readers  are  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  soimdoess  and  teu- 
crocodlles.  was  a stern  ‘"|*‘c7“tes"w.ere  ery  of  his  opinions  and  the  force  of  his 
gued  that  he  andh-s  a-’  some-  expression 

S„K/,nie.s  Now  the  prince  has  h 


Mr.  Paderewski  will  play  here  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  on 
Jan.  4-5. 

The  London  World  says  of  Puccini's 
manuscript  scores:  “Puccini’s  scores 

are  the  study  of  a lifetime,  and  there 
is  only  one  man  in  Messrs.  Ricordi  s 
office  in  Milan  who  has  mastered  the 
art  of  deciphering  them.  Sometimes 
the  page  looks  as  if  a fly  had  crawled 
over  it.  sometimes  as  if  an  elephant 
with  Inky  feet  had  trampled  on  it.  and 
everywhere  are  weird  flourishes  and 
thumbnail  sketches  and  notes,  seem- 
ingly superfluous,  which  have  over- 
flowed into  the  margin,  and  blots  in- 
numerable. It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  if  such  is  the  case  with  scores 
written  in  the-  ordinary  way,  that  of 
•Mme.  Butterfly’  was  a still  greater 
puzzle  to  the  reader.  A fac-simlle  has 
been  published  of  it,  which  makes 
one  wonder  how  the  composer  himself 
could  And  his  way  through  it.  An- 
other specimen  of  his  caligraphy. 
taken  from  the  end  of  'La  Boheme, 
shows  a page  covered  with  illegible 
notes,  and  in  one  corner  a large  draw- 
ing of  a skull  and  crossbones,  under- 
neath which  is  written  In  large  let- 
ters, 'Mimi.'  ” . 

Mme.  Melba’s  son,  George  Arm- 
strong, Is  betrothed  to  Miss  Ruby  Ot- 
way, the  daughter  of  an  English 
colonel.  _ _ . . i 

Alexander  Georges  of  Paris  is  at 
work  on  four  operas.  The  subjects 
of  two  of  them,  “Cleopatra  (text  b> 
Jean  Richepln)  and  "Aucassln  and 
Nicolett”  have  tempted  several  com- 
posers, but  without  conspicuous  suc- 

Ce A*  London  daily  journal  sensibly 
remarks:  “The  story  that  while -in 

Ireland  Mischa  Elman  attended  20  Irish 
Fels  Ceoil.  and  there  obtained  Irish 
traditional  tunes,  which  he  intends  to„ 
Incorporate  into  a composition  already 
far  advanced,  will  All  with  anguish 
the  heart  of  the  unhappy  programme 
writer  to  whose  lot  shall  fall  the 
analysis  of  the  work.  For  him  it  is 
enough  when  the  orthodox  number 
of  themes  Is  used.  The  sympathy. of 
all  will  go  out  to  him  who  has  to 
analyze  a composition  which,  vttien 
far  advanced,  suddenly  has  a score 
more  of  tunes  superimposed  upon 
those  which  form  the  original  basis 
of  the  work.  Are’20th  century  com- 
posers in  the  habit  of  working  In  the 
manner  implied  by  the  introduction  of 
something  new  and  strange  into  a 
work  already  far  advanced. 

“Lancelot”  of  the  Referee  suggests 
that  abridged  versions  of  old  °ra- 
torios  be  performed  with  effective 
fflhleaux  ’’  He  mentions  Samson, 
“Esther”  and  “Jephtha.”  Costa’s 
“Naaman”  and  "Eli  would  afford  op 
portunities  for  gorgeous  spectacles.  | 
No  doubt;  but  the  spectator  could  not 
escape  some  of  Costa's  music. 

Mr.  Max  Heinrich  and  Mr.  H.  Whit- 
nev  Tew  propose  to  make  Boston  their 
headquarters  during  the  coming  sea- 
son.   


XHe  has  his  own  view  as  to  that  which 
t critic  should  be.  “He  should  have 
leep  musical  knowledge,  both  practical 
and  theoretical,  and,  in  addition  to  this 
knowledge,  he  should  possess  a sensitive 
and  poetic  temperament,  balanced  by 
keen  judgment,  and  above  all,  a fine, 

" M r°  BS1  ackbu rn ,S o bserv I ng‘  t ha t t h e past 

foVVhe declared l that  n and  ‘h^“ 

SFSJSSK  mounted  ^,,5 

servedefo?  a hcro^andswore  J^e^kined  InU^  mann^  quesUon  is  dependent 
the  cat.  Amasis  was  n chelro 

ed  Amnerls.  She  eou  embalmer’s  t on  a matter  of  moods.  It  is  he  who 

serve  as  materal  ar.  old  len'tcrs  into  the  absolute  mood  of  the 

skill,  so  she  too  ^dn  led-  forth  to  die  composer  who.  If  he  be  articulate  In  la^.- 

I Sieved  if  there  passed  by  a guage^  makes^the  heUer^crlt.c^ 


accused.  #<helro  head  over  heels 

A.^un^,hC  amasis  could  not  see  her 
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serve  advantage  ot  ar.  um  enters  into 

skill,  so  she  too  Jed  forth  to  die  composer  who,  ii  ne  ;ie  " -~ 

law:  That  any  if  there  passed  by  a guage,  makes  the  better  cidtlC. 

I M Wished  she  “ ■ 

w^n»sfe  &K 

I ter'knew "things 'whhflv  he  had  not  told 
| her  but  he  had  to , give  * ay.  werc 

! "rSb 

| tried  "o  embaljn  the  body^by^a  patent^in- 


Aloys  Hadrviger  of  Graz,  a new 
Parsifal  at  Bayreuth,  is  said  to  have 
a "fine  and  expressive  voice/’  and  to 
make  “awkward  gestures.”  In  other 
words,  his  gestures  are  of  the  modern 
Bayreuth  school,  all  xs  and  > s.  -there 
is  Mr.  Burgstaller,  fo*  example,  who 
_ i „ . . f AT  vn  n I1  ftoi  TYI IL  W 


I IV?;1, ^e^^p^ocets"0  Perhaps ‘he  was  ^^-heB“rp8pUa,<5?rM^.  CosYmT’Wag- 
I not  familiar  with  It ^ perhaps  someUvlng  ner’s  eye  before  hc  consented^to^slng 
converted  into  ^Mr.  Conrljd.  P Only 


twinkling  of  an  eye 
a royal  mummy.  ■ 

Unfortunately  for  the  judgment  of  the 
critics,  they  give  extracts  from  the 
dialogue.  Here  is  one.  “bebak  s off 
cial  report  concerning  tbe  crocodiles 
was  the  cause  of  genc-rai  merriment 
•Twenty-five  of  your  Majesty  s suWecU 

vv^'- n° "^8^  M ^ u'g 'i'll' ss 

,V°U  a topical  song  for 

Ptolemy  ^who  slngd  of  . ^e  Poplar 
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sifal  ” Like  “Leftenant  Carter's  Only 
Ion  ” he  was  naturally  a likely  and  a 
comely  youth,  but  how  he  uvisted 
himself  into  double-bow  knots  when 
he  wished  to  be  dramatically  intense! 
He  broke  his  cross-bow  and  threw  it 
a wav  as  though  he  were  about  to 
make  a long  distance  jump  from  a 
springboard,  and  saw  the  ladles  rain 
ing  sweet  Influence  in  the  gallery.  If 
Mr  Hadrviger  were  not  awkward  he 
would  not  be  a promising  Wagnerian 
tenor  of  the  later  Bayreuth.  , 

Mr.  Albert  Spalding,  a young  Amer- 
ican violinist,  will  give  f°ur~  ®?.Tr 
phonv  concerts”  In  London  in  October, 
November  and  December.  Mr.  Landon 
Ronald,  a brother  of  Henry  Russell, 
singing  teacher  and  impresario,  w-ui 
conduct,  and  the  programme  will  in- 
clude new  works  by  British  compos- 
ers. Mme  Clara  Butt  is  well  again, 
and  will  give  her  "annual  concert 
with  her  husband,  Mr.  Rumford,  Oct. 
13. 


IX  DEFENCE. 

The  Herald  has  several  times  com- 
mented on  the  abuse  of  the  toothpick, 
not  as  an  article  for  the  privacy  of  the 
toilet,  but  as  a mouth  decoration,  or  as 
a substitute  for  gum,  lovage  or  tobacco. 
Now  comes  one  "Medicus,”  who  lives  in 
AraityviUe  and  insists  t ha t the  preju- 
dice against  the  use  of  a toothpick  in 
public  as  unrefined  and  as  an  evidence 
of  bad  breeding  is  not  founded  on  a 
reasonable  basis.  He  talks  of  a “false 
standard  of  politeness,”  says  that  the 
teeth  should  be  picked  immediately  after 
eating,  and  asks  why  the  use  of  the 
toothpick  at  table  is  any  more  disgust- 
ing than  that  of  a fingerbovvl.  He  omits 
1 to  say  whether  he  prefers  a quill,  a 
wooden  toothpick,  an  ivory  one  worn  as 
a , watch  charm,  a jacknife,  or  a table 
fork.  Poes  he  insist  on  tooth-picking  af- 
ter each  "gnaw”  of  corn  on  the  cob  audj 
after  each,  forkful  of  corued  beef?  Or 
why  should  not  a diner  brush  bis  teeth 
at  the  table  as  German  officers  brush 
hair  and  mustache  as  soon  as  the  soup 
is  served?  There  are  pretty  tooth 
brush  guards  of  silver,  and  they  might 
be  utilized  for  pocket  purposes.  A wom- 
an could  wear  hers  pinned  to  her  cor- 
sage, as  some  wear  a wratch.  Perhaps 
the  best  time  for  simultaneous  action  at 
a formal  dinner  would  be  just  befoie 
the  Roman  punch  is  brought  in. 

OYER  AYEIGHT. 

The  Herald  has  received  a pathetic 
letter  from  a correspondent  living  in 
European  towns  according  to  Ins 
caprice.  There  is  a fly  in  his  jam 
pot.  Some  of  his  friends  in  Boston 
oo  not  realize  the  fact  that  foreign 
postage  is  five  cents  per  half  an 


ounce,  and  the  rule  In  foreign  coun- 
tries is  that  double  rates  are  collected 
on  delivery  of  unpaid  or  short  paid 
letters.  “On  one  occasion  I received 
a letter  weighing  over  an  ounce  and 
a half  and  stamped  with  a two-cent 
stamp;  as  the  prepayment  ought  to 
have  been  twenty  cents,  I had  to  pay 
thirty-six  cents  for  its  delivery!  But 
this  was  an  extreme  case.”  It  ap- 
pears from  what  he  says  that  busi- 
ness men  and  important  commercial 
houses  are  as  remiss.  “The  regular 
office  paper  and  envelopes  are  calcu- 
lated on  the  whole  ounce  basis;  the 
paper  is  handsome  and  two  sheets  of 
it  and  an  envelope  together  weigh 
over  half  an  ounce.  The  letters,  when 
written,  are  given  to  the  office  boy 
to  stamp:  many  of  them  are  doubtless 
domestic,  but  some  are  foreign,  and 
the  boy  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  addresses,  but  puts  two-cent 
stamps  on  all.  Thus  the  foreign  ones 
are  eight  cents  short  paid  and  the 
recipients  must  all  pay  sixteen  cents 
for  their  delivery.  You  ask,  can  such 
things  be?  I answer  that  they  can 
and  are,  and  that  frequently.  The 

manager  of  a branch  of  an  imP°rtat^ 
firm  in  Jamaica-  AV.  I.,  told  me  a few 
years  ago  that  their  business  cort® 
spondence  with  one  house  m the 
United  States  cost  them,  on  an  av 
rage,  T80  a year  for  short  paid  letters 
received.  Many  of  the  letters  were 
double  or  treble,  and  all  were  prepaid 
with  two-cent  stamps.  No  expostu- 
lations seemed  of  any  avail.”  We  ad- 
mit that  there  should  be  a reform  but 
at  present  we  are  more  interested  In 
a lack  of  'domestic  postage,  where 
some  one  writes,  asking  for  informa- 
tion with  “thanks  In  advance,  and 
neglects  to  inclose  a two-cent  stamp 
or  a properly,  stamped  envelope. 

Je/j*  / 

“SIIOOTIN’  CRAPS  ” 

Mr.  Norman  Lucian  Parker,  a negro 
of  7°  years,  was  reproved  by  a New 
York"  magistrate  for  “shooting  craps.” 
Asked  whether  he  were  “too  big  for 
the  sport,  he  answered  memorably : 
“Why  no  cullud  gemrnan  am  evah  too 
big  to  shoot  craps.  I jes’  had  foh  saints, 
iedge.  and  I piled  dat  into  oue  buck  and 
two  hits  in  lais  dan  half  an  howah. 
Hat  am  easier  dan  totin’  bananas  oft 
dat  fruit  boat  whah  I wuk,  jedge.  Pie 
court  interpreter  hastened  to  explain  to 
the  magistrate  that  a “buck”  is  a dollar 
and  two  hits  are  twenty-five  cents.  The 
game  of  “craps”  is  an  old  one  and,  like 
Kolf,  appropriate  to  the  wisdom  of  ma- 
ture yr>ars.  Is  the  word  itself  a corrup- 
tion of  the  French  “creps,”  a favorite, 
-mme  in  the  gambling  halls  of  the  Pal- 
ais Royal  in  the  18th  century?  Bes- 
cherelle  says  it  was  a game  played  with 
dice  and  of  English  origin;  that  the 
name  was  sometimes  written  “krabs  ’ 
and  the  word  was  spoken  when  one  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  2,  3,  11  or  12  at  the 
first  cast.  English  dictionaries  shed 
little  light  on  the  subject  and  we  do  not 
remember  any  allusion  to  the  game  in 
novels  or  plays  of  the  18th  century. 
The  New  York  magistrate  should  not 
have,  been  surprised  at  Air.  Parker  s 
interest  in  tlie  game.  The  mania  of 
gambling  is  not  cooled  by  the  advancing 
years  and  the  civilized  and  the  savage, 
the  cultured  and  the  primitive,  are  vic- 
tims alike. 


STILL  UPWARD. 

The  inmates  of  the  Isle  of  W ight 
workhouse  live,  it  is  said,  on  nine 
cents  a day.  They  have  three  square 
meals  “A  visitor  recently  saw  them 
enjoying  a meal  of  pork,  new  pota- 
toes, green  peas  and  rhubarb  pie. 
The  choice  of  pie  material  after  pork 
was  peculiarly  felicitous:  otherwise 

we  should  have  expected  bilberry 
pie,  which  Mr.  Sims  in  the  ^latest  in- 
staiment  of  his  “Mustard  and  CresA” 
or  “Custard  and  Mess."  assures  us 
half  a dozen  times,  and  in  the  em- 
phasis of  separate  paragraphs,  is  de- 
licious. Here,  then,  perhaps,  is  the 
one  spot  where  the  price  of  living  is 
not  much  higher.  We  read  only  a 
few  days  ago  that  the  prices  of  meat, 
fish  vegetables,  groceries,  milk— al- 
most everything  edible  and  potable 
—have  gone  up.  in  Vienna,  and  are 
still  rising,  so  that  the  “Mensa  Aca- 
demics,” the  cheap  restaurant  for 
university  students,  may  be  forced 
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> close.  Nearly  1600  students  dine 
nd  sup  at  this  restaurant  in  term 
me.  The' meals  are  simple,  there 
re  no  tablecloths — a blessing  in  a 
heap  restaurant — and  there  are  not 
o many  waiters.  The  dishes  are 
larked  at  a price  that  just  covers 
re  cost  of  the  raw  material,  and  the 
?nt,  wages  and  all  expenses  of  man- 
gement,  a total  of  about  $7500,  are 
rovlded  by  subvention  from  the  uni- 
erslty  and  by  donations.  Now  it  is 
npossible  to  raise  the  prices;  it  is 
Iso  Impossible  to  serve  smaller  por- 
ons  and  satisfy  the  natural  hunger, 
nd  the  reserve  fund  is  nearly  ex- 
austed.  It  is  not  only  in  the  United 
fates  that  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
reased  out  of  proportion  with  any  s 
dvance  in  wages.  Wherever  you  go 
Europe  you  hear  the  same  story, 
nd  travellers  find  higher  prices 
harged  for  food  even  in  the  less  fre- 
uented  and  humbler  villages  in, 
witzerland.  Ask  our  distinguished 
"iend  and  eminent  sociologist,  Mr. 
lerkimer  Johnson,  what  the  result 
ill  be,  and  he  shakes  his  head  after 
he  manner  of  Burleigh  in  Sheridan’s 
lay.  "It’s  the  same  in  Clamport” 

; his  only  verbal  answer,  ‘‘whether 
ou  Jive  on  nuts,  fruits,  meat,  fish, 
ggs  or  yoots  and  herbs.” 


AIDS  TO  CONCENTRATION. 

A new  theatre  will  be  opened  in  Berlin 
his  fall.  It  will  contain  ‘‘only’  232 1 
uxurious  seats,  and  is  to  be  dedicated 
tv  the  production  of  those  modern  plays 
or  which  the  authors  wish  the  utmost 
oncentration  of  attention.’’  This  proves 
gain  that  the  Germans  at  large,  in  spite 
f Jean  Paul  Itichter  and  the  famous 
ilunich  comic  paper,  have  no  sense  of 
itimor.  The  German  fears  above  all 
hings  ventilation  at  home,  atHhe  office 
mid  iu  the  theatre.  The  Combination  of 
classic  German  play,  say  Lessing’s 
‘Nathan  the  Wise,”  and  the  foul  air  in 
German  theatre  will  overcome  the 
nost  earnest  student  of  the  drama. 
There  is  no  reason  to  hope  for  improved 
eutilation  in  the  new  theatre;  therefore, 
f playwrights  wish  the  audience  to  con- 
entrate  attention  the  seats  should  not 
je  luxurious,  they  should  be  like  kitchen 
■hairs,  or  the  settees  found  in  country 
own  halls  and  'chapels.  Lessing  and 
Schiller  are  dead,  and  are  probably  not 
much  concerned  with  the  behavior  of 
audiences,  but  the  living  pant  for  pres- 
ent recognition.  They  are  the  ones  to  in- 
sist on  hard  and  straight  seats,  with  a 
cross  bar  that  hits  the  spectator  in  the 
small  of  the  back.  Put  a German,  full 
of  Zungenblutwurst,  Sauerbraten  mit 
jvartoffel-KIoesse,  Berlin  Roilmops  or 
Geduenstete  Hammelkeule  mit  AVeisse 
Bphneh  and  beer,  and  he  needs  aids  to 
concentration.  An  exposed  noil  in  the 
seat  or  the  Back  of  the  chair  might  help 
some. 

^ '?  a 6 

RIVALRY  OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  MANAGERS 


•Igar’s  New  Oratorio  and  His 
Partisans-  - Cambodian 
Music  in  Paris, 


Some  one  once  said:  "When  I hear 
auch  talk  about  a new  book  I read  an 
Id  one  again.”  The  Herald  publishes 
oday  portraits  of  four  singers  from 
'holographs  taken  when  Mmes.  Clara 
■rouise  Kellogg,  Annie  Louise  Cary, 
’elda  Seguin  and  Paola-Marle  were  ap- 
ilauded  and  eagerly  discussed. 

How  many  of  the  younger  generation 
mow  whether  Mrs.  Kellogg-Strakosch 
s alive  or  dead?  If  they  have  any 
bought  of  her,  they  associate  her 
vaguely  with  wandering  English  opera 
roupes,  not  knowing  her  triumphs  in 
his  country  and  in  England  In  the  early 
sixties.  They  have  no  idea  of  the 
purity  of  her  song  or  the  extent  of  her 
repertory. 

Some  of  the  younger  generation  have 
aeard  of  Mrs.  Oary-Uaymond;  they 
jeiieve  she  came  from  Maine,  was  an 
ittractive  Amneris  and  Siebel,  and  now 
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lives  in  JNew  Vork.  This  they  have 
heard  from  friends. 

Mention  the  charming  Zelda  Seguin  to 
them  and  they  will  shake  their  heads. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  historic  fam- 
ilv. 

And  who,  pray,  was  or  is  Paola-Marie? 
There  was  a Galli-Marie  who  died  a 
year  or  two  ago.  Let’s  see — didn’t  she 
create  the  part  of  Carmen?  A singer 
in  Paris  had  three  daughters.  The  most 
famous  of  them  was  the  creator  of 
Carmen.  There  was  Irma-Marie,  an 
opera-bouffe  singer,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  the  season  after  Tostee  in- 
troduced operettas  by  Offenbach  into 
this  country.  Then  there  was  Paola- 
Marie,  who  visited  us  much  later. 
Capoul  was  a member  of  her  company. 
As  a singer,  pure  and  simple,  Mme. 
Paola-Marie  had  a cafe-chantant  qual-| 
ity  of  voice,  considerable  vocal  skill  and 
genuine  dramatic  ability.  AVe  remember 
her  specially  as  Mlgnon  and  as  the  hero- 
ine of  "La  Mascotte.”  Before  her  com- 
ing, operetta  singers  in  this  country  had 
turned  Bettlna  into  a dainty  soubrette. 
Paola-Marie  showed  us  a true  peasants 
girl,  foolish,  sly,  malicious,  good-na-' 
tured  clownish,  and  withal  eminently 
desirable.  How  admirable  her  entrance!! 
Yet  the  realism  of  her  impersonation 
disquieted  some  of  the  genteel  who  were 
not  appeased  by  her  grace  and  woman- 
liness in  the  last  act.  An  excellent 
artist  In  her  way! 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not  a pleasure  to  recall 
the  singers  of  former  years?  To  re- 
member Kellogg's  Marguerite.  Susan- 
na, Catarina,  Seguln’s  Cherubino  and 
the  boy  In  "Maritana,"  Cary’s  Am- 
neris  and  the  Bettina  of  Paola-Marie? 
Tostee  did  not  spoil  us  for  Aimee  or 
Paola-Marie  or  even  Alice  Oates?  But 
where  are  the  successors  to  Mezieres 
and  Duplan  In  operettas  by  Offenbach 
and  Audran  and  Lecocq?  Are  there 
operetta  tenors  now  in  English  to  be 
ranked  with  Drew  in  the  Oates  com- 
pany as  singer  and  actor?  AVho  has  re- 
placed John  Howson?  What  became  of 
Jones,  wonderful  as  the  spy  in  "The 
Daughter  of  Mme.  Angot”? 

We  know  of  nothing  drearier  than 
a revival  of  an  Offenbach  operetta 
with  "a  grand  cast,”  "a  sumptuous 
production”— witness  the  revival  of 
"The  Grand  Duchess”  and  "La  Peri- 
chole”  with  Lillian  Russell  as  the  star. 
Yes,  there  may  be  one  thing  drearier, 
a revival  of  one  of  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van's operettas  without  knowledge  of 
the  Savoy  traditions  and  with  come- 
dians who,  not  sure  of  Gilbert’s  lines 
and  not  fully  appreciating  them,  ven- 
ture to  introduce  their  own  cheap  wit. 

The  Rival  Houses. 

Reading  of  unknown  singers  engaged 
by  Messrs.  Conried  and  Hammerstein, 
singers  as  pawns  matched  against  each 
other  in  the  operatic  war,  observing 
the  laborious  efforts  of  the  press  agents 
to  excite  Interest  n Signor  Spaghettinl 
and  Signora  Rtpicchiata,  Herr  Hunde- 
bett  and  Frau  Turner-Hammelkeule, 
glories  of  parochial  opera  houses,  we 
think  of  former  days  when  useful  sec- 
ond tenors  as  Lazzarinl  and  superb 
basses  as  NannettI  had  no  advance 
trumpeters  with  brazen  lips  and  cheeks. 

Does  Mr.  Conreid  announce  a tenor 
from  Dresden  or  a soprano  from  Ham- 
burg, Mr.  Hammerstein  promptly 
counters  by  the  engagement  of  some 
“Sembrich  of  Italy.”  It  may  be  said 
truly  that  renowned  singers  have  been 
engaged  for  the  two  opera  houses; 
but  why  this  fury  in  rivalry  over  the 
second  and  third  rate  who  will  fill  out 
the  respective  companies? 

Then  there  is  the  strife  over  Puccini 
and  his  operas.  Mr.  Conried  has  en- 
gaged the  composer  to  come  to  New 
York  to  superintend  the  first  per- 
formances in  Italian  of  “Mme.  But- 
terfly,” which  will  be  sung  in  Janu- 
ary by  Mmes.  Farrar  and  Homer  and 
Messrs.  Caruso  and  Scotti.  Mr.  Puc- 
cini is  not  a conductor,  so  he  will  be 
able  only  to  advise,  threaten  and 
storm  at  rehearsals.  He  will  also  give 
his  ideas  about  the  performance  of 
"La  Boheme.”  “Tosca”  and  “Manon 
Lescaut.”  For  this  he  will  receive,  it 
Is  said  $8000. 

Naturally  the  idea  of  Mr.  Savage’s 
earlier  production  of  "Mme.  Butter- 
fly” in  English  is  not  palatable  to 
Mr.  Conried,  who  has  endeavored  with 
the  assistance  of  the  composer  and 
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his  publisher  to  dissuade  or  prevent 
Mr.  Savage  from  carrying  out  his  fell 
purpose,  but  Mr.  Savage  is  not  a man 
easily  to  be  dissuaded  or  prevented. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Hammerstein  is  left 
out  in  the  cold,  as  far  as  the  produc- 
tion of  operas  by  Puccini  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  New  York  Sun  is 
moved  to  deplore  editorially  the  pure- 
ly commercial  nature  of  the  operatic 
war.  If  managers  would  only  contend 
for  a lofty  artistic  purpose! 

But  opera  has  been  for  years  merely 
a plaything  of  fashion  and  shrewd 
managers  have  used  the  gilded  youth 
and  glittering  dames  to  line  their 
pockets.  If  certain  women,  wives  of 
the  suddenly  rich,  cannot  gain  access 
to  the  show  boxes  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan, what  more  natural  than  that 
they  should  beseech  or  command  their 
husband"  to  support  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein. AVe  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Hammerstein  is  sin- 
cere in  hfs  purpose  to  give  excellent 
performances  of  opera.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  he  is  musical.  Did 
he  not  compose  on  a wager  the  music 
for  a one-act  opera  or  operetta  in  an 
incredibly  short  time?  Did  he  not  do 
it  in  a few  hours— or  was  It  half  an 
hour?  The  fact  remains  that  he  has 
a strong  company  and  he  has  an- 
nounced the  production  of  interest- 
ing novelties,  among  them  Gluck’s 
"Armide." 

Certain  Novelties. 

AVhy  should  Mr.  Conried  revive 
“L’Afrlcaine”  at  this  late  day?  A re- 
vival of  "Robert  the  Devil,”  "Dinorah” 
or  "The  Star  of  the  North”  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose,  if  It  is  necessary 
to  search  Meyerbeer’s  baggage.  Or 
why  should  "The  Damnation  of 
Faust”  be  produced  as  an  opera  at 
cither  house?  The  great  epic — as  Mr. 
d’lndy  calls  it — is  a series  of  gigan- 
tic sketches,  and  there  Is  no  contin- 
uous dramatic  action. 

Mr.  Conried  is  wise  in  engaging  a 
French  conductor  to  lead  French  op- 
eras. AVhen  he  had  Messrs.  Mottl, 
Hertz  and  Vigna  in  his  employ  no 
one  of  them  was  the  man  for  "Car- 
men.'’ 

The  "great  event”  will  be  the  produc- 
tion of  Richard  Strauss’  “Salome”  at 
the  Metropolitan.  The  heroine  will  be 
impersonated  by  Mme.  Olive  Fremstad, 
a high  contralto  by  nature,  who  is  anx- 
l lous  lo  sing  music  written  for  sopranos. 
Richard  Strauss  cannot  leave  the  Berlin 
Opera  House,  therefore  Mr.  von  Schuch 
of  Dresden,  an  admirable  conductor, 
who  led  the  first  performance,  will  come 
over. 

AVill  there  be  protests  against  the  pro- 
duction of  "Salome"  on  account  of  the 
Introduction  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the 
scenes  suggested  by  the  meagre  account 
of  the  dance  and  consequent  murder  in 
the  New  Testament?  When  Massenet’s 
“Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame"  was  an- 
nounced for  performance  in  London  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  said:  "An  interesting 
little  point,  however,  to  note  will  be 
precisely  how  the  British  public  will  ac- 
cept a miracle  play  which  obviously  be- 
longs to  a time  before  the  development 
the  English  church  out  of  the  various 


teachings  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  sub- 
ject, indeed,  is  treated  reverentially 
enough,  but  It  will  be  a moot  point  as  to 
whether  an  ordinary  audience  will  be 
inclined  to  treat  with  reverence  a sub- 
ject which  to  many  an  average  English- 
man and  Englishwoman  is  scarcely 
sympathetic.  As  we  ourselves  have  at- 
tended the  dress  rehearsal,  and  as  our 
notice  coincides  with  the  appearance  of 
this  column,  we  may  for  our  own  part 
say  that  the  story  is  a very  beautiful  one, 
and  that  only  people  deeply  colored  by 
religious  prejudices  would  object  to  so 
sweet  a legend  so  sweetly  told.  We 
make  no  comment  here;  but.  as  we  have 
said,  we  shall  be  curious  to  note  pre- 
cisely what  kind  of  effect  a play  deal- 
ing with  a statue  of  the  Virgin,  a mon- 
astic—presumably  Cistercian— order,  and 
a conclusive  miracle  worked  on  the 
stage  will  have  upon  so  mixed  an  audi- 
ence as  that  which  forgathers  night  by 
night  at  Covent  Garden.  On  these  par- 
ticular grounds  many  a religious  play 
has  before  now  come  to  grief.  In  the 
face  of  this  somewhat  audacious  mount- 
ing of  the  opera,  one  wonders  precisely 
what  people  would  have  thought  con- 
cerning Wagner's  'Chrlstus'  if  he  had 
ever  lived  to  complete  the  work,  even 
for  so  sacrosanct  a place  as  Bayreuth.” 
But  Massanet’s  opera  was  pro- 
duced in  London  without  social  com- 
motion or  any  perturbation  of  na- 
ture. Mr.  Blackburn  was  encouraged 
to  ask  when  "Salome”  would  be  pro- 
duced? There  is  nothing  that  can 
really  suppress  a work  of  art.”  The 
great  success  of  the  performance  at 
Gratz  led  him  to  write:  "It  only 

show  that  the  geniuses  of  the  world 
are  bound  in  the  end  to  win  their 
way,  despite  all  the  prejudices,  all 
the  disfavor,  all  the  opposition  of  those 
narrow  cliques  which  think  that,  be- 
cause they  belong  to  an  earlier  per- 
iod of  art,  art,  therefore,  should  come 
come  to  a standstill  when  they  them- 
selves have  finished  practically  with 
art.  It  is  so  absurd  to  think  that 
new  things  and  new  ideas  can 
never  be  produced  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  that  history,  which, 
despite  the  old  dictum,  never  re- 
peats itself,  should,  at  all  events, 
show  that  every  development  ip  nov- 
elty, when  set  before  the  world  by  a 
real  genius,  is  bound  to  take  its 
place  in  the  long  line  of  those  who 
have  suffered  and  worked  and  died 
for  art,  and  who,  despite  all  opposi- 
tion, will  continue  so  to  do,  in  defiance 
of  the  fear  or  the  favor  of  man.” 
Elgar’s  New  Work. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  new  work,  “The 
Kingdorp,”  will  be  produced,  as  The 
Herald  has  already  stated,  at  the  Bir- 
mingham (Eng.)  Festival,  next  month. 
The  solo  music  Is  written  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Mary  Magdalene,  John  and 
Peter.  There  is  an  orchestral  introduc- 
tion. The  first  scene,  “In  the  Upper 
Room,”  is  at  Jerusalem.  The  subject  is 
the  inauguration  of  the  ministry  by  the 
disciples.  The  second  division,  "At  the 
Beautiful  Gate,”  is  concerned  with  the 
morning  of  Pentecost  and  the  three 
Holy  A\romen.  The  third  division,  “Pen- 
tecost,” contains  two  scenes:  "In  the 
Upper  Room."  with  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  "In  Solomon’s  Porch,”  the 
beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Peter  and 
John.  The  fifth  division,  "In  the  Upper 
Room,”  contains  three  sub-divisions:  “In 
Fellowship,”  "The  Breaking  of  Bread,” 
"The  Prayers.”  The  composer  will  con- 
duct. "The  Kingdom”  will  complete 
“The  Apostles,”  and  the  latter  work 
will  be  performed  at  Birmingham,  Oct. 
2,  the  evening  before  the  production  of 
the  new  one. 

Mr.  Blackburn’s  adoration  of  Elgar  is 
well  known  by  this  time  to  the  readers 
of  The  Herald.  It  grows  more  and  more 
hysterical.  Not  long  ago  he  asked  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “When,  we  should 
like  to  know,  is  the  triumph  of  .Sir  Ed- 
ward Elgar  to  cease?”  He  felt  a cer- 
tain hesitation  because  Elgar's  "magnifi- 
cent work”  and  "magnificent  genius” 
have  been  so  quickly  accepted  and  un- 
derstood the  whole  world  over;  at  least 
Mr.  Blackburn  insisted  that  this  is  the 
case.  Elgar,  he  said,  is  essentially  Eng- 
lish in  his  thoughts  and  ideas  of  music 
and  in  His  “solid  and  splendid  feeling 
for  the  scoring  of  music.”  He  has  “in- 
herited the  mantle  of  Purcell”;  lie  has 


restored  to  England  the  proud  name  or 
being  in  the  van  of  music.  Only  one 
countrv  has  yet  to  bo  conquered,  France. 

And  then  Mr.  Blackburn  blew  a fanfare 
for  his  own  land:  "When  all  is  said  and 
done,  we  In  England  have  most  as- 
suredly done  more  toward  the  advance- 
ment and  progress  of  musical  art  than 
any  other  country  in  western  Europe.  . 

It  is  all  very  well  for  people  to  talk 
about  us  as  an  unmusical  nation  as  of 
a race  of  men  who  do  not  consider  the 
fineness  and  the  sweetness  of  the  high- 
est art.  Nevertheless,  wnen  you  come 
to  look  at  the  history  of  things,  it  will 
b found  that  no  country  save  England 
has  done  so  much  for  the  advancement 
of  musical  art  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  musical  genius.  And  why  this 
blare  of  trumpets  In  England  s honor . 
Because,  forsooth,  "we  have  welcomed 
Richard  Strauss,  we  have  applauded 
him,  we  have  understood  his  genius 
from  the  outset,  and  to  us  he  is  indeed  a 
hero.” 

Elgar  in  France. 

' As  our  readers  know,  Elgar  s "Dream 
of  Genontius”  was  at  last  performed  in 
France  at  the  Trocadero  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Dowager  Countess  Gref- 
fulhe.  The  performance  was  in  May 
(the  25th),  and  The  Herald  at  that  time 
stated  that  the  audience  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  critics  were  bored,  just  as 
the  oratorio  bored  nine-tenths  of  the 
hearers  when  it  was  produced  in  Boston. 

Even  one  of  the  more  well-disposed  of 
the  Parisian  critics,  Mr.  Jules  Guillemot, 
was  forced  to  admit  that  the  phrase  was 
too  eftor.  lest  in  vagueness,  and  he 
likened'the  musical  painting  to  flat  tints. 

But  Mr  Blackburn  was  profoundly 
grieved  by  the  "very  narrow  point  or 
view"  taken  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bruneau,  who 
honestly  said  that  "The  Dream  of  Ge- 
rontius”  never  moved  him.  All  we  can 
sav  in  this  connection,  exclaims  Mr. 
Blackburn  mournfully,  “is  that  we  have 
iust  the  smallest  respect  for  Mr.  Bru- 
neau's  opinion  in  this  matter.  Of  course, 
it  is  a law  between  critic  and  critic  that 
one  should  not  advance  a theory  against 
another  in  any  sort  of  heat  of  tempera- 
ment; but  that  a man  like  M.  Bruneau 
should  find  The  Dream  of  Gerontius 
heavy,  without  character  or  tenderness, 
seems  to  us  so  extraordlnarv  that  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  litis  fine  Frenct 
critic  has  not  yet  begun  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  Elgar's  work.” 

He  quoted  against  poor  Mr.  Bruneat, 

"Mr  Villars.  one  of  the  finest  rrn  cs  01 
our  time.”  who  found  the  chorus  of  de- 
mons to  be  real  devilish  and  the  chorus 
of  angels  "quite  angelic.  He  then  dis- 
missed all  the  incompetent,  the  mis- 
guided and  the  invincibly  Ignorant  with 
these  words:  "The  matter  need  not  be 

discussed  farther,  because  as  a matter 
of  fact  one  cannot  mind  what  word; 
anybody  may  write  In  depreciation  01 
Elgar’s  masterpiece  any  more  than  ono 
can  mind  an  attack  upon  Beethoven  s 
Ninth  Svniohony  or  Bach  s Matthew 
Passion.  Nevertheless,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment one  does  feel  a slight  tendency 
toward  annoyance  when  one  finds  that 
a man  of  really  competent  judgment  at- 
tacks a work  which  has  now  been  ac- 
cepted through  the  whole  of  Europe  as 
an  immensely  great  production  of  the 
human  brain.  It  is  true  that  Elgar  is 
now  a musician  of  European  reputation, 

but  we  should  like  to  know  why  it  nar- 
pens  that  in  France  alone  that  re, Po- 
tion is  not  yet  taken  for  granted.  El- 
gar,  Bach  and  Beethoven! 

But  did  not  Mr.  George  Moore  sav 
that  Elgar's  music  reminded  him  or 
holv  water  in  a German  beer  barrel . 
Win'  does  not  Mr.  Blackburn  tilt  at 
him?  Mr  Moore  dearly  loves  a shin- 
dy Of  course  America  does  not 
count  in  Mr.  Blackburn  s eyes,  vt  e 
are  not  on  his  musical  map. 

Mr.  Newman  Disappoints. 

Even  Mr.  Newman  by  his  contribu-  : 
tion  on  Sir  Edward  to  John  Lane’s  ser- 
ies "The  Music  of  the  Masters”  has 
disappointed  Mr.  Blackburn.  Mr. 
Newman  Is  always  inclined  to  deal, 
not  so  much  with  the  esthetic  side  of 
anv  musician,  but  rather  with  that 
descriptive  element  in  his  work  which 
is  a little  dry  in  the  reading,  al- 
though it  is  doubtless  very  learned 
In  the  construction.”  Mr.  Blackburn 
does  not  wish  to  hear  that  the  libret- 
to of  "KlngOlaf”  is  very  defective,  but 
he  would  like  to  know  how  far  Elgar 
nad  advanced  In  his  art  before  ne 
wrote  the  music  of  "King  Olaf.  ^r* 

I Newman,  it  seems,  is  ‘‘too  hyper- 
! critical  from  a literary  point  of  view, 
in  his  discussion  of  "Caractacus.  Mr. 
Newman  actually  dares  to  describe 
Elgar’s  music  as  lacking  in  dignitj  , 
he  does  worse,  he  blasphemes  bj 
speaking  of  a"pleasant  orchestral  pre- 
I lude,"  followed  by  a chorus  which  Is 
not  a success.”  He  is  fhppant,  for  t 
him  that  "famous  melody  Land  ot 
Hope  and  Glory”  is  dressed  in  clothes 
that  seem  "several  sizes  too’^gR.J,°p 
it”  "He  does  not  appreciate  The 
Apostles’  so  keenly  as  he  does  1 he 
Dream  of  Gerontius;’  this  Is  quite  in- 
telligible. but  we  are  sure  he  hill 
1 change  his  mind  in  the  long  run.  So 
there  is  a chance  for  Mr.  Newman  to 
’epent  anl  raise  himself  in  repent- 
ing to  the  height  from  which  Mr. 
Blackburn  surveys  in  wonder,  love 
and  praise  the  complete  works  ot 
Elg&r. 

The  question  Is.  how  does  Sir  Ed- 
ward stand  this  nauseating  flattery . 
From  remarks  made  by  him  in  lec- 
tures since  the  production  of  The 
Dream  of  Gerontius  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  welcomes  it.  Me 
l hear  him  saying  to  Mr.  Blackburn. 

I -put  it  on  thick.  Vernon,  my  good 
fellow.  Why  don’t  you  use  a trowel 
Put  it  on  thick.  I say.  I like  it. 

And  although  Mr.  Blackburn  hardly 
recognizes  the  musical  existence  of 
the  United  States,  he  should  hold  this 
country  in  deep  affection.  U was  at 
New  Haven.  Ct..  that  President  Had- 
ley of  Yale  University  solemnly  pro- 
claimed in  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  people  that  Sir  Edward  riehlv  de- 
served an  honorary  degree,  because  he 
was  the  greatest  living  composer. 


Cambodian  Music. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  cos- 
fumes  and  the  dances  of  the  ballet 
that  accompanied  His  Majesty  Slsso- 
wath  to  France;  how  the  choregraphic 
evolutions  tell  a story  and  point  a 
moral'  how  only  after  years  of  labor 
is  a dancer  a true  Cambodian  artist; 
how  some  who  really  are  proficient 
copy  the  movements  of  the  elephant, 
and  are  yet  graceful  in  agility;  how 
others  are  trained  in  the  real  !'  rench 
minuet;  for  when  Siamese  ambassa- 
dors visited  Versailles  in  16S6  to  pay 
homage  to  Louis  XIV.  they  were  fas- 
cinated by  the  elegance  of  the  dances 
at  the  court,  and,  returning  to  Lang- 
kok.  they  carried  with  them  the  state- 
ly minuet.  We  were  also  told  not  long 
ago  how  Rodin,  the  great  scu  ptor, 
spent  hours  drawing  out  "the  simple 
natures  of  tlu-se  dancers”  and  sketch- 
ing "their  supple  movements,  graceful 
poses  and  all  the  strange  symbolism 
of  their  religious  dances.'  He  accom- 
panied the  dancers  to  Marseilles  and 
would  fain  have  gone  witn  t.iem  to 
to  Indo-China.  He  admired  the  per- 
tection  of  their  forms.  He  admired 
other  things;  "there  Is  a rhythmic 
shudder  that  passes  along  them  from 
the  tip  of  the  right-hand  finger  to  the 
tip  of  the  left-hand  finger,  undulating 
through  the  shoulders,  (hat  is  a 
veritable  joy,  an  undreamed  joy  to  the 
artist.”  The  nurest  marble  would  not 
do  justice  to  these  forms  I think  of 
the  - noble,  severe  simplicity  of  the 

EBut  t'httlfr  hast6been  said  about  the 
Cambodian  music  or  instruments. 

The  orchestra  and  the  chorus  is  sub- 
sidiary whether  the  dance  be  panto- 
mime y or  mimodrama.  Mr.  Juhen 
Tiersot  who  has  made  careful  stuules 
of  exotic  music,  describes  the  instru- 
ments, almost  wholly  of  a pulsatile 
nature  "like  the  Javanese  gamelang, 
but  of  a more  acute  and  less  vague 
sonority  ” Nor  is  the  accompaniment 
apparently  an  improvisation.  "Certain 
pieces  that  gave  the  rhythm  to  the 
dance  seemed  to  be  true  symphonies, 
with  a well  designed  contour,  with 
movements  that  changed  and  were  re- 
newed to  suit  the  dramatic  action. 
There  were  developments  almost  as 
regular  as  those  in  our  classic  com- 
positions.” Mr.  Tiersot  found  occasion- 
ally a use  of  ternary  rhythm— chiefly 
lo.g— which  he  had  before  this  observed 
rarely  in  preceding  performances  of 
music  of  the  Far  East.  Furthermore 
he  was  amazed  to  find  in  this  ancient 
music  harmonies  which  existed  when 
in  European  countries  there  were  only 
“melopees”  or  songs  in  uinson.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  difficulty  of  notation 
by  dictation  would  be  great,  especially 
since  the  Cambodian  music  is  complex, 
and  he  would  ike  to  see  phonographic 
rolls  that  have  received  these  “subtil 
modulations”  by  the  side  of  the  chief 
works  of  Palestrina,  Rameau,  Beeth- 
oven, preserved  In  libraries. 

Slssowath’s  Orchestra. 

The  orchestra  was  described  in  detail 
by  a Parisian  correspondent  as  a very 
strange  medley  of  instruments.  There 
are  boat-shaped  and  formidable  xylo- 
phones with  keyboards  of  bamboo. 
There  are  instruments  like  a rectangu- 
lar box  mounted  on  wheels  and  with 
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7 CONCERNING  THE  CZAR. 

Russia,  as  well  as  Spain,  is  a coun- 
try o£  proverbs,  and  some  of  those  in  | 
winch  the  “Little  Father”  is  mentioned  j 
are  of  peculiar  significance  today.  The  i 
proverbs  are  old  for  the  most  part,  but  i 
even  in  the  middle  ages  some  were  as 
ironical  as  fulsome.  "A  Tsar,  if  he  were  a j 
leper,  would  be  cousidred  clean  : "One 
must  bow  even  before  a blind  Tsar  ; 
"The  Tsar's  crown  does  not  protect  him 
from  a headache";  "Even  the  Tsar’s 
hack  would  bleed  if  it  were  knouted.” 
And  here  is  one  apparently  made  for 
these  times:  “The  Tsar's  ukase  is  worth- 
less unless  God  says  ‘Amen'”  For  "God 
i he  ultra-co nservatists  would  substitute 
the  names  of  the  Grand  Dukes. 

AT  GOLDFIELD. 

The  men  of  Goldfield,  Nev.,  decided 
that  it  was  right  for  women  to  sec  the 
prize  fight,  and  that  there  was  no  need 

of  masking  veils. 

With  store  of  ladles.  whose  bright  eyes 

Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize. 

The  miners  decreed  that  “any  one 
who  had  any  objections  had  better  say 
inAhing.”  If  any  effeminate  or  genteel 
man  of  the  East  be  shocked  by  the  in- 
terest shown  by  ladies  of  Goldfield 
and  the  neighborhood  in  Messrs.  Gans 
and  Nelson,  we  refer  him  to  a wish  of 
John  Keats.  The  poet  saw  the  famous 
mill  between  Messrs.  Randall,  the  non- 
pareil. and  Turner  in  1818.  Describing 
the  fight  to  Cowdeu  Clarke,,  he  tapped 
his  fingers  on  the  window  pane  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  Nonpareil's  blows,  and, 
rhapsodizing  over  the  splendor  of  the 
si°-ht,  he  exclaimed:  “Had  there  been 
a proportionate  mixture  of  women  in  the 
immense  ring  formed  by  the  crowd,  it 
would  have  been  a very  brilliant  spec- 
tacle ” At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
side  with  those  who  desire  the  presence 
of  ladies  at  a mill  solely  for  their 
“humanizing”  influence.  We  remember 
the  behavior  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  swell 
women  in  their  day,  when  they  were 
excited  by  the  gladiators. 


daughter  came  in  to  help.  Today 
there  are  few,  If  any.  New  England 
girls  of  huirfble  origin  and  life  who 
are  willing  to  be  called  servants. 
Tlicy  prefer  to  work  in  ft  factory  or 
to  stand  behind  a shop  counter.  How 
hard  It  is  In  any  large  city  to  find  a 
"general  housewotk  girl”  who  is  com  - 
petent. even  when  the  family  is  small, 
and  how  many  girls  of  American  ori- 
gin are  to  be  met  in  an  intelligence 
office  in  Boston?  Suppose  the  daugh- 
ter of  a New  England  household  Is  i 
suddenly  forced  to  earn  her  living. 
She  tries  to  give  piano  lessons,  for  | 
which  she  is  not  competent;  she  will 
do  anything  but  "serve.”  even  as  ai 
nurserymaid.  Have  the  Englishwomen 
less  false  pride,  or  are  they  at  last 
forced  to  serve  or  to  starve? 

CONCERT  FOYER 

Opinions  of  French  Singers  on 
the  Present  Condition  of 
the  Art  of  Song. 


MISS  LUCIENNE  BREVAL 
COMES  TO  THE  RESCUE 
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■notes”  of  metal  plates  or  scales.  There 
is  a carillon  with  a chime  of  copper 
bells  “All  the  musicians  are  armed 

beat  with  a baton.  His  duties  as  ^ 

srA'rfKw  “S™*  sre1 

P A universal  virtuoso,  he  plaj  s any  .. 

1 strument  when  he  is  commanded  by  his 

^Rodin’s  description .of  the  music^too 
vague  for  pedagpo  mUsic  is  od- 

letveRie"n^mhl?  could  accompany  this 
SHES,?;  act  HOW  shall  I tell  in  words 


vaTue  for“Cred»c;use  and  “yet  it 
leaves  an  impression.  Thi 
mirable;  no  other  could  • 
religious  act.  How  shah  -f~bat'  ?inser 
of  the  emotional  P rontinuously  on 
the0Ssame  "tone  .^unb  r oke  m^u  aa 

dull  “ra' beats  the  unchanging 

measure!” mmbodian  rhapsody  by 

Last  s<*ason , a Camboamn  ^ 

Bourgau U-DucoudW  w club.  The 

Boston  by  the  -jf tKtl 3 bee n said,  witn 
piece  was  written  it  the  min- 

a political  view,  at  a tlme^  interest  tha 
lstry  m P o w „ If' S q* h e composer,  who 
nation  in  Gambod.a  .^  purposes  of  mu- 
had  visited  the  east  ic -mbodian  themes 
si  cal  res>  arch  appropriate 

^r0nJFrome  the ton. ^"forman^m 

theS  1 rh ap s ody ' served  to  bring  the  two  | 
nations  closer  together^ 

SYMPHONY  concerts. 

The  interest  which  has  been  excited 
1 „ thp  natrons  of  the  symphonj 

among  the  p . t-ipw  con- 

7s?s.,zrg£2&?;, 

the  date  of  the  auction  sale  of  seats^ 
The  sale  will  take  place,  as  usual,  in 
The  sa  October,  Monday  and 

the  first  week  of _ Octone  d belng 

Tuesday,  the  first  an  fQr  the  re_ 

given  to  the  La'R  °da|  and  Friday,  the 

liearsals.  and  Tliursaay  o£  seats  f0r 

fourth  and  fifth,  to  tnc  rehearsal  and 
the  voncerts.  Tlie  ii  ^ Frlday  after- 
concert will  be  g e day  evening. 

if  his  kind  ln  d)nary  strong  list 

preparing  an  exuao  Q>g  them  will 

°f  solo  artists,  cmi  [b  thelr  only 
he  Paderewski  and  Aieum^  r;  Ro_ 
appearances  In  Bosto  schnikoff  and 

senthal  Gabnlowltsch,  PeWcnnu  frQm 

Cesar  Thomson  Dr.  muck  ^ bpen 
Bremen  on  Sept,  to-  ,n  Bavreuth. 
spending  h>s  the  conductors  of 

where  he  was  one  oi  thjs  month 

ar  sSo.».»~-  •< 

the  opera  in  Berlin. 


“■WELCOME!” 

It  is  said  that  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  Germans  has  altered  in 
wi.nm  th.  i«t  « ^ 
From  art  illustration  with  text  -n  a 
German  periodical  we  infer  - 
nation  is  still  sentimental  in  ^ 
display.  It  is  still  the  custom  to 
hang  garlands  and  green  wreaths 
with  the  legend  “Willlcommen^  to 
greet  the  homecomers  from  vaca 
tion.  the  annual  “Sommerfrlsohe. 

K the  house  or  flat  has  been  closed 
the  scrub  woman  decorates  the  front 
door  with  a framework  of  greenery 
and  the  friendly  word  in  huge  let- 
ters The  American  husband’s  greet- 
ing is  usually  “Why  didn’t  you  stay 
longer?”  and  then  he  rushes  to  the 
telephone  to  break,  with  apologies, 
an  engagement  for  the  eve”  ” 
which  he  had  thought  his  own.  Does 
the  janitor  of  the  aPartm«nt.^°^a 
see  to  it  that  garlands  and  legends 
welcome  those  coming  home  this 
To  use  the  language  of  Arte- 
mus  Ward:  “O  no;  I guess  he 

doesn’t  he.”  The  Americans  have 
been  called  the  most  sentimental  na- 
tion on  earth;  but  that  was  years 
ago. 

WITHOUT  WAGES. 

Read  any  English  “ladles’  journal” 
and  you  will  find  advertisements  like 
these:  “Quiet  home  offered  in  return 
for  practical  domestic  help.”  “Gentle- 
woman wishes  another  who,  in  return 
for  home,  would  do  work  of  house.” 
••Wanted,  young  ladies  for  domestio 
duties;  no  servant.”  In  plain  words, 
young  women  of  the  “middle  class 
are  willing  to  act  as  domestic  ser- 
vants for  their  bed  and  food.  Mr.  G.  R. 
Sims  Is  not  extravagant  when  he  says, 
commenting  on  these  advertisements:  1 
“It  is  a sign  of  the  times,  and  by  no 
means  a cheering  one.  Behind  it  lies 
a great  problem  for  the  only  possible 
solution  of  which  western  civilization 
will  shrink  for  many  a year  to  come.” 
Forty  years  or  more  ago  young  women 
in  New  England  towns,  women  in 
families  of  some  means  and  much  re- 
finement, were  not  ashamed  to  do 
chamber  work  and  prepare  the  meals. 
Tf  they  had  guests,  a neighbor  si 


The  intellectual  exercises  of  certain 
newspapers  during  the  Silly  Season  ex- 
cite the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  super- 
ficial  and  put  a song  into  the  mouth  of 
the  drunkard  in  the  street.  The  Silly 
Season,  unlike  Indian  Summer,  is  not 
peculiarly  American.  There  is  a Silly 
Season  the  world  over  wherever  news- 
papers are  published,  news  Is  scarce, 
and  men  and  women  are  Inventive  if 
not  imaginative.  Mr.  Frank  Richard- 
son in  London  suggested  recently  cer- 
tain subjects  for  discussion:  Does  Bald- 
ness Denote  Brains?  Can  Curates  Wear 
Kilts?  Does  Radium  Benefit  the  Work- 
ing Man?  Are  Oysters  Good  Fathers? 
Can  Homicidal  Tendencies  be  Cured  by 
Homoeopathy?  Are  Actors  Vainer  than 
A.c  tresses? 

Grave  periodicals,  weeklies,  monthlies 
have  their  silly  season.  Look  for  in- 
stance at  the  music  journals  in  European 
countries.  One  Is  publish  ng  a series  of 
depressing  articles  on  The  .^a.1’rnon^iT?ir 
Richard  Wagner."  Another  is  ‘fussing 
the  amatory  relations  of  Robert  anil 
Clara  Schumann.  Another  fievof®3  music 
space  to  a consideration  of  Aiab  mus.o 

lnMusicaf  published  in  Paris,  has  opened 
an  inquiry  into  the  present  condition  of 
the  art  of  song  with  questions  concern- 
ing the  influences  of  W agner  on  singWi, 
whether  there  will  be  a revival  o£ 
canto  ” whether  modern  composers  write 
?ntnelligently  for  the  voice,  what  cm  be 

?°ones  are  by®  no  means  new  but.  put  to 
men  and  women  of  knowledge  and  v>  1 . 
they  may  easily  furnish  material  for 
entertaining  articles. 

The  questioners  for  Musica  are 
Messrs.  Georges  Pioch  and  Henri  de 
Curzon,  and  they  go  about  button- 
holing and  no  doubt  at  times  ejacu- 
lating the  French  equivalent  o£ 
"How?”  They  consulted  Mine.  Pau- 
line Viardot.  the  sister  of  Malibran, 
and  of  the  Garcia  who  died  recently 
over  101  years  old.  Mme.  Viardot, 
once  a famous  singer,  for  manV 
.,  a wtineuished  teacher,  the  triend  of 
a truly  remarkable  wom- 
an, is  now  in  her  S6th  Year,  but 
I is  not  a driveller,  she  is  not  slow 

•She  admits  that  there  is  a ' ooa> 
revolution.  Some  rnlBll‘i„.?me.ffiron  ;n 
word  "evolution,”  for  a revolution  in 
music,  as  De  La  Lawrencie 
pointed  out.  is  an  evolution  that  is 
suddenly  perceptible.  I he  pr ogress 

of  evolution  is  underground  and 
silent;  it  leaves  contemporaries  indif- 
ferent. But  allow  Mme.  Viardot  ner 
word:  She  admits  that  this  vocal 

revolution,  from  a strictly  musical 
point  of  view,  is  a step  forward,  from 

a purely  vocal  point  of  view  it  is  a 
question  mark.  Singers  who  shine  as 
Wagnerian  singers  are,  with  very  fe 
exceptions,  good  for  nothing  in  Ital‘an 
operas.  They  are  poor  colorists,  and 
they  do  not  have  the  versatility  and 
the  suppleness  which  come  fiom  a 
classical  vocal  education,  and 
manded  imperatively  by  the  °P®’'as 
this  classic  school.  ’ It  is  certain  that 
if  Wagner  limits  the  technical  and 
vocal  domain  of  the  singer,  he  A®’ 
velops  his  musical  nature  and  artistic 
intelligence.”  The  Wagnerian  singer 
I should  he  as  much  of  a musician  as 

! V Mme! t- Viardot  doubts  whether  there 
will  he  a revival  of  the  old  Italian  arj 
of  singing.  "How  can  there  be  one  that 
Is  Independent  of  a renaissance  of  works 
to  give  the  old  style  of  singing  value. 
For  a long  time  singers  have  refused 
to  devote  their  time  to  the  studj  of  the 
old  principles  for  the  many  years  de- 
manded. And  yet  is  "hel.  canto  am 
thing  else  but  the  art  of  singing  " ? ' 

To  know  how  to  sing  well,  to  have 
trained  the  voice  by  assiduous  practice 
in  the  old  Italian  school,  is  still  the 
best  preparation  for  singing  Wagflers 
music  (witness  the  .example  of  Mr.  Jean 


ill'  Reszke).  'me  Italian  sonooi  is  the 
best  for  Utc  mastery  Over  t he  breath, 
and  the  Lord  knows  that  you  must  be 
able  to  manage  your  breath  f£  you  sing 
Wager's  music.  I!'  there  were  a return 
to  "be)  canto”  would  It  bo  possible  for 
capable  singers,  as  Rubinl,  Tamburini, 
Lablache  (and  even  Mario),  Glula  Grisl, 
Pisaronl,  and  later  Alboni.  to  sing  on 
an  established  stage  and  in  successive 
performances  In  the  style  of  these  cele- 
brated men  and  women  In  "Norma,” 
"Don  Pasquale,"  or  "The  Elixir  of 
Love"?  Composers  should  know  how 
to  sing  before  they  write  for  the  voice. 
Those  who  do  not  sing  usually  write 
badly  for  it,  and  this  should  be  a shame 
to  them  as  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
orchestral  instrumets  with  their  resour- 
ces. As  for  tiie  betterment  of  the  art  of 
song,  all  Hint  can  be  said  Is  "Learn  to 
sing,”  "Learn  to  sing.”  These  are  the 
eminently  sane  opinions  of  the  great 
singers  eulogized  for  all  time  by  Hector 
Berlioz. 

Many  of  our  readers  remember  Miss 
Lucienne  Breval,  the  French  dramatic 
soprano,  who  is  not  a French  woman, 
but  a German,  or  Swiss-German,  born 
at  Berlin  and  afterward  educated  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  She  is  a well- 
trained  lyric  tragedian  of  classic  author- 
ity. Mr.  Pioch  introduces  her  in  his 
article  with  a great  flourish  of  trum- 
pets. "Her  emotional  genius  dwells  in 
a body  of  surpassingly  proud  beauty." 
l es,  inded.  Miss  Breval  is  a line  figure 
of  a woman.  She  is  like  unto  an  Orien- 
tal caught  young  and  reared  by  Aspasia. 
The  contrast  between  her  sultry  tem- 
perament and  her  classic  pose  and  car- 
riage makes  her  eminently  desirable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  connoisseur.  But  listen 
to  Mr.  Pioch. 

"There  is  not,  and  there  probably 
never  was,  a more  full  and  rounded 
mistress  of  song.  She  is  the  incarnate 
cantatrice.  An  adept  in  occultism  could 
Prove  to  us  in  a learned  and  irrefragable 
manner  that  Miss  Breval  could  here 
below  in  obedience  to  mysterious  forces 
be  only  a prima  donna.”  He  adds  that 
there  are  singers,  some  of  them  accom- 
plished. who  might  also  have  shone  at 
a cashier's  desk,  behind  a counter,  in 
the  kitchen.  Miss  Breval  as  Bruennhilde 
or  Armide  "does  not  accomplish  a task, 
she  fulfils  a destiny.”  And  all  this 
about  a poor  singing  woman,  as  Messrs. 
Pope  and  Arbuthnot  once  described  the 
peerless  Faustina. 

Now  as  a matter  of  fact  Miss  Breval 
unfortunately  cracked  her  voice  some 
years  ago  in  Paris,  and  when  she  visited 
America  there  were  holes  in  itt  Never- 
theless she  made  a deep  impression  on 
some  of  us  by  the  sombre  richness  of 
many  of  her  tones,  the  grace  and  dig- 
nity of  her  stage  bearing,  the  finish  of 
her  act  as  revealed  especially  in  man- 
agement of  the  phrase  and  in  general 
diction.  Furthermore  her  beauty  was 
as  a devouring  flame.  But  even  the  most 
ardent  of  her  admirers  never  suspected 
her  of  being  a deep  thinker  or.  a bril- 
liant essayist. 

According  to  her  the  Wagnerian  move- 
ment could  not  be  an  error,  for  it  is  sig- 
nificant of  musical  evolution.  Lucienne, 
Lucienne,  who  told  you  this?  Wagner 
continues  the  tradition  of  dramatic 
truth  taught  by  Gluck,  Rameau  and 
Weber.  "I  have  therefore  never  un- 
derstood that  it  is  necessary  for  a singer  1 
to  adopt  a special  style  to  sing  Wagner's 
music."  Only  those  who  are  capable  of  i 
interpreting  other  classic  masters  are  ! 
able  to  sing  Wagner's  music  as  it  should 
bo  sung. 

Miss  Breval  is  the  sworn  foe  of  all 
useless  ornamentation  in  dramatic  song. 
Only  that  which  is  vocally  emotional 
appeals  to  her.  She  demands  the  logical 
force  of  musical  drama.  Applause  is 
disagreeable  to  her  when  she  is  on  the 
stage,  though  it  may  be  permitted  at  the 
end  of  an  act.  "If  you  mean  by  ’bel 
canto,’  the  melodic  phrase,  sustained, 
bound  together  firmly,  and  truly  ex- 
pressive, let  me  tell  you  that  this  'bel 
canto’  is  of  all  countries  and  of  all 
I styles;  it  need  not  be  born  again,  for  it 
lias  never  died.”  There  are  purely  vocal 
passages,  roulades,  that  may  be  used 
to  express  laughter  or  anguish. 

Tnese  when  they  are  in  the  logical 
construction  of  the  drama  cannot  be  too 
carefully  sung,  or  too  heartily  enjoyed 
by  the  audience.  Miss  Breval  might 
have  given  as  an  excellent  example  the 
ornamentation  of  Marguerite’s  song  in 
the  prison  scene  of  Boito's  "Mephisto- 
pheles,"  where  the  wildness  of  the  vocal 
runs  is  in  direct  keeping  with  the  girl's 
madness  and  remorse.  It  is  possible, 
says  Miss  Breval,  that  composers  write 
badly  for  the  voice;  but  since  the  music 
of  the  future  is  that  in  which  the  song 
fits  exactly  the  text,  rest  assured  that 

composers  will  not  write  too  distant 
intervals  and  passages  that  ruin  the 
voice.  If  a composer  makes  a singer 
smg  above  or  below  her  voice,  lie  has 
already  compromised  the  truth.  She, 
too,  says  the  only  advice  to  one  anxious 
to  Smg  is:  "Learn  to  sing.” 


but  unless  they  have  submitted  the 
larynx  to  exercises  in  vocalization— long 
and  difficult  exercises  -their  career  will 
be  short.  Many  teachers  make  their 
pupils  study  airs  of  Gluck  which  are 
apparently  easy.  This  is  a serious  mis- 
take. To  interpret  these  airs  artistically, 
the  singers  should  have  first  studied 
diligently  the  works  of  the  Italian  mas- 
ters, who  wrote  specially  for  the  voice 
and  'bel  canto.’  ” 

Mr.  Timotliee  Adamowski  will  he 
the  solo  violinist  at  the  Worcester  mu- 
sic festival  which  will  be  held  the  first 
week  in  October. 

"Les  Merveilleuses,"  a new  musical 
comedy,  founded  on  a play  by  Sardou, 
witli  music  by  Hugo  Felix,  will  be 
produced  at  Daly’s,  London,  the  mid- 
dle of  this  month.  “Aladdin.”  with  text 
by  J.  T.  Tanner  and  music  by  Ivan 
Caryll  and  Lionel  Monckton,  will  soon 
be  produced  at  the  Gaiety,  London. 
“Tlie  Forty  Thieves”  in  a new  version 
will  follow  this  production. 

Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  has  been  engaged 
as  one  of  the  contraltos  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  next  season.  She 
will  take  Miss  Edyth  Walker’s  place, 
but  she  will  not  fill  it.  Miss  Walker,  it 
is  said,  has  been  unwilling  to  accept  Mr. 

. Conried’s  terms.  Like  Mme.  Olive  Frem- 
stad,  she  yearns  to  sing  music  written 
for  dramatic  sopranos  only.  She  in- 
sisted that  she  should  appear  as  Bruenn- 
hilde, Elisabeth  and  other  soprano  hero- 
ines. Mme.  Fremstad  is  equally  dis- 
contented with  the  vocal  range  that 
nature  gave  her;  but  she  will  sing  at 
the  Metropolitan  and  be  the  Salome  in 
the  first  performance  in  this  country  of 
Richard  Strauss'  opera.  Mme.  Kirkby 
Lunn,  who  is  known  in  Boston,  both  in 
concert  and  in  opera,  has  been  singing 
recently  at  Covent  Garden.  She  will 
appear  as  Kundr.v  at  the  Metropolitan, 
where  she  sang  a few  times  under  the 
reign  of  Mr.  Grau. 

Richard  Strauss,  they  say,  is  at 
work  on  a new  opera,  "the  details  of 
which  he  is  trying  to  keep  a profound 
secret.”  But  these  details,  ascertained 
or  guessed  at.  are  already  published. 
Strauss  has  selected  “a  subject  from 
Homer,  and— Electra  will  be  the  leading 
character!”  The  opera  will  be  "saturated 
with  the  Greek  spirit,  and  it  will  con- 
tain some  features  as  startlingly  novel 
as  does  ‘Salome.’  ” "Fabulous  sums 
are  to  'be  spent  on  decorations,  dresses, 
Greek  and  Olympic  deitifes."  Surely 
Aphrodite's  costume  need  not  be  a 
costly  one  if  Mr.  Comstock  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  keep  quiet.  By  the 
way,  how  are  “Greek”  and  “Olympic” 
deities  to  be  distinguished  easily? 

Geraldine  Farrar,  they  say,  was  em- 
inently successful  as  Elisabeth  at  Mu- 
nich. Even  the  heart  of  the  widow 
Cosima  was  touched. 


An  English  music  periodical  discussed 
'the  subject  of  national  anthems.  This 
led  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  observe 
that  the  English  national  anthem  was 
"made  in  Germany."  Was  there  an 
English  anthem  before  the  Hanoverian 
succession?  “Neither  the  Tudors,  nor 
the  Stuarts,  nor  the  Dutch  (as  repre- 
sented by  William  of  Orange)  seem  to 
have  left  any  record  of  a universal  song 
of  nationality.  Battle  cries  there  were 
many— witness  the  cries  of  'So-ho'  in 
the  Monmouth  rebellion  and  on  the 
field  of  Sedgmoor;  but  there  was  no 
martial  tune  to  rouse  the  heart  and 
stimulate  the  brain."  Correspondents  to 
this  periodical  mentioned  by  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  found  the  Russian  anthem 
the  most  musical.  "It  has  sweetness, 
and  it  is  singularly  beautiful,  and  with 
none  of  the  barbarism  of  the  great 
phalanx  of  modern  Russian  composers. 
Next  we  should  rank,  for  classic  dig- 
nity and  refinement,  the  Austrian  hymn, 
composed  by  Haydn,  and  appealing  to 
one  by  reason  of  its  quiet  depth  of  feel- 
ing which  is  at  times  even  more  appeal- 
ing than  the  splendid  barbarism  of  the 
'Marseillaise.’  Here  we  have  a composi- 
tion of  brilliance  and  swing,  which 
its  way,  is  unsurpassed.  But  is  it  fitted 
for  a national  anthem?  We  shall  not, 
for  our  own  part,  answer  the  question; 
nevertheless,  we  may  give  it  as  our  opin- 
ion that  such  an  anthem  should  be  the 
musical  expression  of  a nation  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  not  a mo- 
mentary cry.  Splendid  as  is  the  ‘Mar- 
seillaise,’ it  is  something  of  a moment- 
ary cry.”  Was  it  Goethe  who  described 
the  “Marseillaise”  as  the  song  of  the 
canaille? 


■fi/i/y  /ft'iS 


Mr.  Thomas  Salignac,  w^ll  known  to 
us  all  as  an  earnest  tenor  with  a voice 
too  light  naturally  for  his  dramatic 
ambition,  a throaty,  nasal,  quavering 
tenor,  has  much  to  say  about  the  ap- 
proaching decadence  of  vocal  art.  He 
curses  the  thick  and  heavy  modern  in- 
strumentation which  obliges  a singer 
to  force  tones  that  he  may  be  heard. 
It  ne  gains  In  force  he  loses  in  color 
and  in  other  qualities  that  charm. 
Fi ?™p?+se,rs  w/.lte  so.  badly  for  the  voice 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  in  a 
l>ric  drama  whether  the  singer  is 
naturally  a tenor,  baritone,  or  bass 
Thus  does  Mr.  Salignac  by  observa! 

by  n,°  me5ns  devoid  of  truth  of- 
fer an  apology  for  his  artistic  life. 

Mr.  Gailhard,  the  director  of  the  Paris 
Opera  House,  was  once  a singer  and  his 
Leporello  and  his  Mephistopheles  once 
excited  remark.  He  complains  of  the 
neglect  shown  the  old  Italian  masters. 
From  them  only  is  pure  vocal  art  to  be 
A®  a proof  of  this,  he  says 
that  when  there  is  talk  of  reviving  an 
old  classic  at  the  Opera  there  are  no 
adequate  interpreters  to  be  found.  "To 
smg  in  modern  works,  certain  artists 
can  make  an  effect  by  means  of  a 
sonorous  voice  and  good  enunciation. 


•‘MISUNDERSTOOD.” 

In  a recent  divorce  case  in  England 
Mr.  Justice  Deane  discoursed  on  the 
ethics  of  friendship  between  women 
and  men.  He  had  never  heard  that 
a married  man  was  not  to  have  an 
affection  for  any  woman  but  his  wife. 
"If  it  were  an  innocent  affection,  not 
diminishing  his  love  for  the  wife  her- 
self, it  could  not  be  classed  as  ‘cruel- 
ty’ in  a suit  for  divorce."  This  is  a 
high  and  philosophic  view;  but,  as  a 
reporter  of  the  case  remarked:  “There 
are  certainly  wives  who  cannot  rise 
to  its  impartial  note.”  It  was  an 
English wojnan  who  wrote:  "If  a man 
cannot  have  the  woman,  he  can  put 
in  a very  excellent  and  enjoyable  time 
with  a woman,  especially  if  she  is 
pretty  and  bright  and  the  woman  is 
for  the  time  forgotten.  If  a woman 
cannot  have  the  man,  she  feels  all  the 
time  she  is  with  a man  how  lovely  it 
would  be.  if  only  it  were  some  one 
else!"  The  writer  noted  the  fact  that 
the  man  has  his  business,  sports,  club, 
many  interests  which  ejaim  and  di- 
vide his  attention,  whereas  the  wom- 
ans’ centre  is  her  one  particular  man. 
“And  then  there  is  the  one  often  ig- 


nored but^all-powerfui  faefoi-'  that 
should  never  be  forgotten— that  man 
is  by  nature  the  lover  of  many  and 
woman  the  lover  of  but  one— at  a 
time."  When  the  husband  is  delighted 
with  another  woman  and  has  an  Inno- 
cent affection  for  her,  he  is  often  an 
egoist,  vain,  selfish,  who  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  wife  does  not 
appreciate  or  understand  him.  In 
other  words,  ..she  has  forgotten  to 
swing  thick  incense  under  his  nose  or 
is  tired  of  acting  as  thurifer. 

GRADUATED  SCALES. 

| Some  may  smile  at  the  thought  of 
a “Darktown  400"  and  a “negro  blue 
book"  in  Chicago.  The  graduated 
scale  of  barbers,  “boa'din’-house 
keepers,”  waiters,  porters,  shoe  blacks 
and  others,  may  also  furnish  amuse- 
ment for  a moment.  But  to  the  intel- 
ligent inhabitants  of  the  air  the  de- 
grees of  precedence  at  court  or  at 
dinner  and  court  almanacs,  social' 
registers,  books  of  the  peerage,  are 
equally  absurd  and  incomprehensible. 
Wherever  men  and  women  in  a primi- 
tive state  do  congregate  some  will  at 
once  declare  themselves  superior  to 
others — not  in  strength,  or  in  brains, 
or  in  goodness,  but  for  wholly  imag- 
inary qualities— and  the  most  sur- 
prising thing  is  that  some  will  take 
these  pretensions  seriously,  and  ac- 
quiesce, admire,  support.  Some  snobs 
are  born,  others  are  made.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  is  the  color  of  the  skin. 

If  there  were  a race  of  blue-faced 
men,  all  of  indigo,  some  would  insist 
that  their  blood  was  bluer  than  that) 

of  the  rest.  As  for  the  distinction 
between  barbers,  waiters  and  the 
others  is  there  not  a difference 
recognized'  in  society  between  the 
wholesaler  and  the  retailer?  And  we 
know  that  in  England  the  brewer  is 
far  more  highly  esteemed  than  the 
drysalter,  the  manufacturer  of  chairs, 
the  linen  draper.  A vat  fits  into  a 
eoat-of-^rms  more  neatly  than  does 
yardstick  or  mortar  and  pestle. 

SOME  PREFACES. 

Some  of  the  volumes  jn  that  excel- 
lent series  of  reprints,  Everyman’s 
Library — it  is  said  that  the  series  will 
include  a thousand  volumes — con- 
tain a preface  by  a more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished writer.  There  are  pref- 
aces that  are  justly  famous,  as  Gau- 
tier’s to  the  collected  edition  of  Bau- 
delaire’s works,  de  Maupassant’s  to 
the  Letters  of  Flaubert  to  George 
Sand,  Emerson’s  to  the  “Excursions” 
of  Thoreau,  but  too  often  they  are 
fulsome  “appreciations”  or  irritating 
depreciations  in  which  the  writer 
wonders  at  the  fame  of  the  book  that 
follows.  In  this  new  series  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton  has  a great  deal  to 
say  about  himself  and  his  views  in 
the  preface  to  Borrow’s  "Wild  Wales,” 
and  the  reader  begins  to  think  that  it 
would  be  foolish  to  read  the  book 
that  follows.  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  fur- 
thermore insists  that  Borrow  in  “Wild 
Wales”  did  not  make  “excursions  into 
the  realms  of  fancy”  and  ignored  the 
gypsies  in  Wales  because,  forsooth, 
his  wife  and  stepdaughter  accompan- 
ied him!  But  would  Borrow  have 
been  restrained  by  the  presence  even 
of  Mrs.  Boffin?  Sixteen  pages  of 
preface,  and  the  final  word  is  a hur- 
rah for  the  prowess  of  the  Welsh  in 
football!  An  inquiry  into  the  present 
condition  of  ale  in  Wales  .would  be 
much  more  to  the  purpose,  for  Bor- 
row’s book  smells  of  ale,  from  the 
first  scene  in  Chester  where  he  spir- 
ited it  out  of  the  window  as  "not 
lap  for  a dog,  far  less  drink  for  a 
man.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  writes  only  five 
pages  to  introduce  Coleridge’s  “Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,”  but  how  thought- 
fully considered,  how  illuminative 
they  are!  Criticism,  he  says,  is  a 
valuation  of  forces,  and  it  is  indiffer- 
ent to  their  direction.  “The  aim  of 
criticism  is  to  distinguish  what  is 
essential  in  the  work  of  a writer;  and 
in  order  to  do  this,  its  first  business 
must  be  to  find  out  where  he  is  differ- 
ent from  all  other  writers.”  He  then 
discusses  in  a few  words  some  of  the 
great  critics  and  praises  Coleridge 
for  nearly  reaching  in  criticism  the 
unknown  point  where  creation  begins. 

’ I 


If  the  "Biographla  Literaria”  is  ‘‘the 
greatest  book  of  criticism  in  English," 
It  is  also  “one  of  the  most  annoying 
books  in  any  language,”  for  the 
reader  must  pursue  Coleridge’s 
thought  across  stones,  ditches  and 
morasses.”  These  few  prefatory  pages 
tempt  quotation  at  every  line.  “To 
the  true  critic  a living  insignificance 
is  already  dead.”  “No  perfect  thing 
Is  too  small  for  eternal  recollection.” 
Another  admirable  preface  in  this 
series  is  that  of  Mr.  Belloc  to  Car- 
lyle’s “French  Revolution.”  It  would 
not  be  rash  to  say  that  this  introduc- 
tion of  eleven  pages  is  the  fairest  and  I 
also  most  truly  appreciative  view  of  ; 
Carlyle's  dithyramb.  Mr.  Belloc  as 
the  author  of  works  on  Robespierre 
and  Danton,  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  historical  material;  a knowl- 
edge of  French  character  was  his 
birthright.  Carlyle  was  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  French  language 
and  had  little  or  no  acquaintance 
with  French  character:  he  understood 
the  mob  but  not  the  gentlemen  in  the 
tragic  play.  His  pictures  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  Robespierre — the  sea-green 
Robespierre  as  he  constantly  and  er- 
roneously calls  him — are  failures. 

His  “sheer  creative  force  enabled  him 
to  project  upon  his  screen  the  actual- 
ities of  which  he  had  read.”  As  a 
rhetorician  lie  often  forced  the  note. 
“His  art  is  spoiled  by  a perpetual 
tautening  of  the  bow.”  Mr.  Belloc 
himself  is  no  mean  rhetorician,  as 
when,  quoting  the  passage  ending 
“The  very  witnesses  summoned  are 
tike  ghosts  * * * they  them- 

selves are  all  hovering  over  death  and 
doom,”  he  writes  “It  falls  and  ends 
like  a gong  sounding  the  word 
‘Doom.’  ” And  mark  the  final  sen- 
tence of  this  rarely  critical  preface: 
The  Revolution  filled  him  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  was,  in  a sense,  co-au- 
thor with  him  of  the  shock,  the  flames 
and  the  roar,  the  innumerable  feet, 
and  the  songs  which  together  build 
up  what  we  read  achieved  in  these 
volumes.” 

a/*  f / £ S f C>  £ 

CURED  HICCOUGHS. 

A woman  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  hic- 
coughed steadily  for  a year.  A few 
bights  ago  she  took  a walk.  Some  ond 
told  her  that  her  house  had  caught  firej 
find  that  ten  persons  had  been  burned 
to  death.  Fright  stopped  her  hic- 
coughs. Men  and  women  have  died  of 
the  hircoughs  .even  when  they  spelled 
the  word  "hiccups.”  The  word  itself  is 
not  derived ; it  is  imitative ; and  to  us 
the  imitation  is  closer  with  ‘‘cups.”  A 
physician  tells  us  that  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  come  from  stomachic  causes  and 
are  cured.  The  hiccoughs  that  lead  tt> 
death  come  from  an  unknown  cause.  He  j 
advises  as  a remedy  two  teaspoonsful 
of  vinegar  to  be  swallowed  fearlessly. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  there 
tvas  a kind  of  sherry  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a cure  for  the  gout.  It  was 
railed  in  the  trade  "Specialite.”  A 
basket  of  it  was  sent  to  Lord  Derby  in 
hope  of  eliciting  a letter  of  approval 
from  him.  The  letter  came : "Dear  sir, 

I have  tried  your  sherry  and  prefer  the 
gout.”  There  are  old  wives’  remedies 
for  the  hiccoughs  as  there  are  for  rheu- 
matism. We  have  heard  of  a rheumatic 
woman  who  was  cured  by  a stroke  of 
lightning  as  she  stood  near  an  open 
window.  We  hasten  to  add,  she  was  not 
killed.  Fright  cures  some  ailments,  but 
it  often  substitutes  others  for  those 
which,  perhaps,  had  no  existence  save 
In  the  imagination. 

A SWAMI  AT  HOME. 

A Swami — way  down  upon  the 
Swami  river,  or  in  the  town,  or  high 
up  on  the  hijls,  or  on  the  plain,  or 
wherever  he  may  be.  In  the  air  or  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth — is  always 
saying  something.  "Let  ’em  fade," 
said  Artemus  Ward  of  roses,  “it’s 
their  biz.”  So  it  is  the  business  of  a I 
Swami  to  talk.  There  is  Swami  1 
Abhedananda.  Returning  from  a 
Hindu  mission  in  benighted  America, 
he  spoke  at  Madras  and  compared  the 
Hindu  religion  with  the  other  re- 
ligions of  the  world.  In  European 
and  American  countries  the  people 
put  on  Sunday  clothes  and  go  td 
meeting  houses  of  various  kinds  for 
various  purposes.  “For  instance,” 


said  the  Swami,  "doctors  go  to  church 
on  Sunday  to  secure  patients,  lawyers 
to  get  clients,  maids  to  find  hus- 
bands, bachelors  to  select  wives,  and 
people  in  general  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances. In  India  the  people  live  on 
religion,  eat  religion,  sleep  religion 
and  walk  religion."  Now  this  does 
not  sound  like  the  speech  of  a real 
Swam!.  The  Hindus  are  a most 
courteous  folk  and  never  more  cour- 
teous than  wljen  speaking  of  the 
religion  of  another  nation.  From  his 
remarks  about  physicians,  we  infer 
that  the  Swamt  Abhedananda  has 
been  reading  "Pickwick"  and  gener- 
alizes from  the  well  known  case  of 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 


taken  suffering  from  blood  pois  u- 

ing;  "he  playfully  bit  my  cheek.  He 
bit  harder  than  he  intended  and 
caused  the  wound.”  Then  there  is 
the  famous  instance  of  hard  lips  in 
the  poem: 

Th»  monkey  married  the  baboon'’  slst'-r. 
Smacked  hla  lips  and  then  ho  kissed  her. 
Kissed  her  so  hard  he  raised  a blister. 

She  set  up  a yell. 


BLINDED  JUSTICE. 

The  Herald  recently  alluded  to  a 
sort  of  Dreyfus  case  in  Italy.  We 
are  now  told  of  a singular  miscar- 
riage of  justice  in  a criminal  case  in 
France.  About  forty  years  ago  a 
hard  drinker,  one  Allegrain.  return- 
ing a foggy  night  from  the  village 
tavern,  fell  into  a pond.  He  shouted 
for  help.  Gremotn  and  his  wife,  in 
a cottage  near  by,  heard  him,  and 
Gremoin  left  his  bed  and  went  to  the 
rescue.  He  was  too  late.  Allegrain 
was  pulled  out  dead,  with  his  lantern 
in  his  hand.  His  wife  and  his  two 
stepchildren,  then  16  and  17  years 
tld,  were  arrested,  for  they  had  often 
iiuar relied  with  him,  and  they  i^ere 
accused  of  throwing  him  Into  the 
pond.  Gremoin,  called  as  a witness, 
swore  he  heard  Allegrain  shout  “Je 
me  nole!"  (I’m  drowning).  The 
judge  remarked  that  the  words  must 
have  been  “On  me  noie!”  (They’re 
drowning  me),  and  the  humble  Gre- 
moin did  not  contradict  him.  The 
girl  was  released,  but  the  wife  and 
her  son.  Gautier,  were  sent  to  jail  for 
life.  The  woman  died.  The  young 
man  served  10  years  and  was  then 
released  on  ticket-of-leave.ji  He  is 
now  trying  to  clear  his  reputation. 
He  urges  that  Mrs.  Gremoin.  who 
was  prepared  to  swear  she  heard 
the  words,  “Je  me  noie!"  was  not 
called  as  a witness,  and  that  the  plan 
shown  to  the  jury  was  incorrect,  for 
it  represented  Gremoin’s  cottage  to 
be  so  far  from  the  pond  that  they 
could  not  hear  the  shout.  There  was 
recently  an  investigation  at  Domont, 
the  scene  of  the  accident  The  evi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Gremoin  was  taken, 

and  the  investigators  convinced  them- 
selves that  a shout  from  the  pond 
could  be  heard  inside  the  cottage. 
The  judge  Is  dead,  so  is  Gautier  s de- 
fender. By  the  law'  Gautier  cannot 
be  cleared  unless  he  produce  a 
new  fact,  and  Mrs.  Gremoin  is  not 
reckoned  legally  a new  one.  But  he 
was  at  the  investigation,  and  Is  de- 
scribed as  following  the  proceedings 
with  a resigned  interest.  "Time  has 
I ripened  his  view  of  the  case  to  an 
indulgent  philosophy.  It  is  so  easy 
to  make  mistakes,  he  says.”  Thus  is 
j lie  more  philosophical  than  lawyers 
j and  Judges  in  criminal  cases.  Will 
the  President  pardon  him  for  the 
1 Krime  he  did  not  commit? 

A DOUBTFUL  OBJECTION. 

An  English  physician  has  advanced 
the  theory  that  motoring  hardens  tho 
lips,  and  is,  therefore,  Inimical  to 
kissing.  The  layman  would  argue 
that  hardened  lips  might  be,  there- 
fore, less  microbie.  The  opinions  of 
play-actresses  have  been  published. 
Miss  Marie  Studholme,  an  enthusias- 
tic automobillst,  bravely  says  that 
motoring  will  go  out  of  fashion  be- 
fore kissing  will.  Motoring  may  be 
ephemeral.  Kissing  is  eternal.  A 
basic,  glorious  thought!  Miss  Ga- 
brielle  Ray  "doesn't  go  in  for  kiss- 
ing.” but  "thinks  it  a pity  to  dis- 
courage those  who  like  it,  because 
they  seem  to  be  so  pleased  with  It.' 
Sly  Miss  Ray!  Miss  Kitty  Mason 
states  another  proposition:  Motoring 
causes  wrinkles  rather  than  hard 
lips;  people  screw  up  their  eyes; 
“you  cannot  kiss  with  screwed-up 
eyes.”  The  testimony  of  one  expert 
is  hardly  sufficient.  In  South  Car- 
olina a few  days  ago  a devoted  lover 
showed  his  sweetheart  proofs  of  his 
affection.  “Theo  kissed  me,”  she 
id  in  the  hospital  where  she  was 


NONE  IN  ENGLAND? 

Mr.  Frank  Richardson  of  London, 
talking  with  a Frenchman  outside  a 
Parisian  cafe,  assured  him  that  the 
"angular  spinster  with  projecting 
teeth,  so  often  depicted  in  the  French 
papers,”  does  not  exist  in  England. ; 
The  Frenchman  smiled  and  told  him 
to  keep  his  eyes  open.  Within  a few 
minutes  at  least  twenty  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardsonfs  non-existent  countrywomen 
passed  by,  to  his  amazement  and 
horror.  “They  wore  teeth  projecting 
like  inverted  tombstones  over  their 
under  lips.  They  were  human  squl— 
rels.”  Mr.  Richardson  swears  that 
creatures  like  this  are  not  to  be  found 
in  England.  He  asks  where  .they  hide 
their  teeth  when  they  regain  their 
native  land.  “Do  they  wear  respi- 
rators to  conceal  their  snappers?  I 
doubt  It.  I think  the  solution  must  be 
that  some  enterprising  dentist  sup- 
plies these  mature  maidens  with  a j 
special  line  of  ‘Artificial  Teeth  for 
Foreign  Travel,’  or  ‘Damsels’  Dent- 
ures for  External  Wear.'  ” Women 
thus  toothed  are  to  be  found  in  every 
land,  Mr.  Richardson,  even  In  Ken- 
tucky, among  the  Circassians,  along 
the  Hudson  River,  wherever  women 
famed  for  their  beauty  are  also  to  be 
found.  Nature  delights  in  these  an- 
titheses. The  woman  with  teeth  pro- 
jecting like  a reef  has  passed  into 
folk-song: 


was  nothing  to  be  done.  liowevcr.  sat  [ 
to  let  him  go  his  own  gait.  He  won 
after  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  the 

r'n  was  in°lS4'i  that  he  arrived  In  Rome, 
which  seemed  to  him  a "country  town, 
vulgar,  drab,  iind  dirty.  He  was  home 
sick.  His  melancholy  was  cured  only 
by  work.  His  well-known  songs  The 
Valley”  and  ‘Evening,  were  then  com 
posed.  Little  by  little  he  saw  Rome  with 
a more  favorable  eye.  He  was  at  first 
| disappointed  when  he  heart  P^tetdna^s 
sic. 


For  she  used  to  live  In  Shinbone  Alley 
And  the  boys  they  called  hei  Snag- 
toothed Sally.'* 
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The  Herald  has  more  than  once  re- 
ferred to  the  excellent  series  of  biog- 
raphies, “Les  Maitres  de  la  Musique,” 
edited  by  Mr.  Jean  Chantavoine  and 
published  by  Felix  Alcan,  Paris.  Mr. 
d’lndy's  life  of  Cesar  Franck  was  the 
second  volume  of  this  series. 

Henry  Laurens  of  Paris  is  publishing 
a series  of  biographies,  "Les  Musiciens 
Celebres.”  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint 
the  general  public  with  the  lives  of 
famous  composers:  "Collection  d en- 

seignement  et  de  vulgarisation  In 
other  words,  the  series  is  intended  to  be 
“popular."  We  may  apply  to  one  of  the 
volumes,  at  least,  the  .remark  of  the 
newsboy  whom  Richard  Grant  \\  bite 
saw  eating  pie:  I don  t think  tnis 

Pwlarrefer’  to  the  life  of  Gounod  by 
p -L.  Hillemacher,  a volu™.?.  VT? 
nages  Paul  and  Lucien  Hillemacher 
arf  two  brothers  who  were  horn^n 
-por(c  Paul  in  1852,  Lucien  in  1860.  1 ne> 

both  studied  at  the  Rari®, a^n’ 
and  each  was  a prix  de  Rome  may- 
They  compose  together  and  sign 
names  to  operas,  cantatas,  orchestral 
works  songs  and  piano  pieces.  Perhaps 
They  dress5 alike  and  smoke  the  same 
brand  of  cigarettes  No  doubt  they  are 
alwavs  • photographed  together, 
nobfle  fratrum!  Unfortunately,  none  of 
their  music  has  distinction,  in  spite  of 
their  fraternal  ambition,  neither  Paul  s 
nor  Lucien’s  nor  that  of  the  two  to 

S There  has  been  no  adequate  biography 


uisappomiea  ivneu 

music.  He  found  it  strange  and  disagree 
able.  Not  long  afterward  he  P.ut.£"S* 
trina  by  the  side  of  Michael  Angelo. 

He  himself  wrote  a mass  which  was 
performed  in  a Homan  church  in  honor 
of  Louis  Philippe's  birthday. 

Fanny  Hensel.  Mendelssohn  a sister, 
knew  him  in  these  Roman  days  and  de 
scribed  him  as  extravagantly  Pos-Jon- 
ate  and  romantic  : perhaps  only  In 

comparison  with  the  prim  and  pr-ggish 
Mendelssohn.  Gounod  at  the  end  of  tne 
appointed  time  visited  Vienna  where  a 
requiem  by  him  was  performed  success- 
fully; Berlin  and  Leipsic,  where  Men- 
delssohn paid  him  the  compliment  of 
. ailing  together  the  Gewandhaus  or- 
chestra out  of  season  and  letting  him 
hear  the  symphony  in  A minor,  tne 
•'Scottish”  symphony 
On  his  return  to  Paris  Gounod  became 
e church  organist  on  the  condition  that 
lieVshould  have  undisputed  charge  ot  the 
music.  "I  shall  be  the  cure  of  music. 

His  religious  exaltation  became  mysti- 
cism. He  enrolled  himiseilf  in  the  asso- 
ciation of  John  the  Evangelist,  which 
was  composed  of  young  arJlst,* 
hoped  through  art  to  regenerate  human- 
ity He  studied  theology  at  the  semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpice;  his  spare  moments 
were  filled  with  metaphysical  and  re- 
ligious questions.  He  sigend  an  essay 
nn  logic.  “Abbe  Charles  Gounod. 

He  did  not  become  a priest.  He  wrote 
“Faifet”  and  “Romeo  and  Juliet,  and 
for  a long  time,  to  his  cost,  he  was  un- 
der the  spell  of  Mistress  Georgina  W el- 

d'?n  old  friend  of  Pauline  Viardot.  he 
wrote  inspired  by  her.  his  opera 
“Sapho”  (1851),  which  obtained  only  a 
success  of  esteem.  though  Berlioz 
praised  the  music.  HP  wrote  music  for 
Pnnsflrd's  tragedy  Trlysee  (18o-),  ana 
in  185"  he  married.  His  opera,  "La  Norme 
Sanglante,”  based  on  Lewis  once  fa- 
mous novel.  “The  Monk.”  and  produced 
In  was  a complete  and  deserved 

failure,  although  Gounod  had  much  .t.° 
sav  about  the  machinations  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  Opera.  As  though  dis- 
gusted with  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the 
citaere  he  composed  an  oratorio.  Tobie, 
amf  his  ' St.  Cecilia  mass  The  stage 
called  to  him  and  he  wrote  his  1 aust. 

A Note  on  “Faust.” 

In  his  Italian  student  days  Gounod 
passed  a summer  at  Capri,  and  there, 
reading  Goethe's  poem,  he  dreamed  of 
music  for  “Walpurgis  Night.”  Seven- 
teen years  later  he  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Carre  and  Barbier  librettists, 
and  he  spoke  to  them  of  a "Faust. 
They  all  went  to  work,  and  Carvalho, 
the  director  of  the  Theatre  Lyrlque,  en- 
couraged them.  Suddenly  a melodrama 
with  Faust  as  the  hero  was  announced 
for  production  at  the  Porte  Saint-Mai- 
tin.  Carvalho.  disturbed.  begged 
Gounod  to  put  aside  bis  "Faust  and  set 
music  to  a comedy  of  Moliere.  Gounod, 
then,  composed  his  “Medecin  malgre 
lui  ” which  is  ranked  by  some  among 
the  very  best  and  most  distinguished  of 
his  works,  although  it  has  never  been  a 
favorite  with  .the  Public.  The  melo- 
drama "Faust  failed  dlsmalb.  Ine 
opera  was  produced  March  13,  1850. 

The  part  of  Marguerite,  created  by 
jlme.  Carvalho,  was  written  for  Mme 


or  stedy  of  Gounod,  man  and  musician. 
Mr.  Louis  Pagnerre’s  VcjlarKs L a°“tore- 
houVse  If  documents  f 

one>whoehasnUie'  patience  to  search. 
The  book  is  without  order  or ■ Plan. 
Much  space  is  given  to  that  ,u’hlHille 
unimportant.  The  volume  by  the  Hi  lie 
msrhers  is  at  least  orderly'  and  coher- 
ent and  there  is  some  discrimination 
shown  in  the  critical  remarks. 

Before  “Faust.” 

The  authors  naturally  make  a free 
use  of  Gounod's  Memoirs,  which  stop 
brusquely  at  the  time  he  became  famous. 
They  also  rely  on  documents  furnished 
by  the  family  and  on  the  reminiscences 
of  some  of  the  composer’s  friends.  While 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  retell  what  may 
he  found  in  any  dictionary  of  ™osteU 
may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  a few  tacts 
and  to  state  some  that  are  ge ner<uu 

UIQounod's  mother  was  the  daughter  of 

from  the  full  accomplishment  or  ms 
...  s'), PS.  lie  died  when  Charles  was  abou J 
five  years  old.  She  supported  her. 
and  two  sons  by  engraving  and  by 
giving  piano  lessons.  Charles  ■was 
born  musician,  but  his  mother  no^ 

^illian^student,  tend 

and  she  would  fain  ha'‘®. 0r‘h\gh 

mSltheU'churr  '.r0^H?0wa^r subjected  *to 

many  sever-  tests  In  t the  hW«  t.. ■« Jus 
passion  ter  umslc  might  be  cooiea.  iner- 


ax  me.  cai  vamy,  -■ 

Ugalde  who  wished  a dramatic  rather 
than  a bravura  part,  and  It  was  taken 
away  from  her  in  a rather  brutal  man- 

Tt  is  often  said  that.  "Faust"  at  the 
beginning  was  a failure.  The  HiUe- 
machers  dispute  this  statement.  They 
say  that  the  first  audience  was  com- 
posed ill  equal  numbers  of  convinced 
partisans  and  excited  detractors.  Tlw 

lattter  insisted  that  the  garden  scene 

should  be  cut  out.  There  was  unani 
mous  applause  only  ter  the  chorus  of 
old  men  and  for  the  soldiers  chorus. 
The  Hillemachers  themselves  say: 

“The  success  of  the  first  night  was  ex- 
tremely lukewarm.”  Why.  then.  do 
they  speak  afterward  of  the  legend  of 
the  initial  failure"?  (The  Soldiers 
Chorus,  by  the  way,  was  originally  a 
Cossack  chorus  ter  the  opera  Ivan 

le  Terrible,”  which  was  never  per- 
formed.) The  Hillemachers  quote 
favorable  and  unfavorable  contempor- 
aneous reviews.  The  McncStpel  in  May, 
]fe9,  spoke  of  the  increasing  interest  in 
the  opera,  and  described  it  as  nothing 
less  than  a masterpiece.  Gounod  sold 
ail  his  rights  for  France  and  Belgium 
in  "Faust”  for  about  $13-10  to  < houqens, 
who  did  not  like  the  work,  and  when 
his  children  were  naughty  threatened  to 
take  them  to  the  Theatre  Lyrique  to  see 
it.  Gounod  in  1878  sold  bis  Polyeuete, 
a monotonous  and  boresome  opera, 


the  operatic  director.  “Romeo  et  Jul- 
iette” ( 1 867)  was  composed  in  lSiib 
at  St.  Raphael  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Its  success  was  immediate.  Even  now 
there  is  a dispute  as  to  whethei 
"Romeo  et  Juliette”  or  “Faust  is  the 
greater  work.  The  Hillemachers  find 
the  great  merit  of  the  two  is  the  dis- 
tinct physiognomy:  "the  youthful  pas- 
sion of  Romeo  has  borrowed  nothing 
from  the  persuasive  seductiveness  of 
Faust:  the  naivete  of  Juliet  Is .tat 

different  from  the  ignorance  of  M a r - 
guerite  and  although  love  leads  both 
f0U  tragic  catastrophes,  each  expresses 
passions  in  very  different  accents  of 
sublimity."  There  are  scenes  in 
"Romeo"  of  a higher  intensity  and 
elevation;  but  thero^are  elements  of 
the  picturesque  in  "Faust  which  ate 
sought  for  vainly  in  the  rival  work. 

After  Gounod's  return  from 
in  England.  "Polyeuete”  was  produced 
(1878)  and  failed.  The  year  before 
"Cinq-Mars.”  in  which  dialogue  alter 
nates  with  music,  obtained  only  an 
ephemeral  success.  Le  Trlbut  de 
Zamofia"  (1881)  was  a lamentable  fail- 
ure. We  have  forgotten  to  mention  a 
little  opera,  “La  Colombe,  which 
quickly  disappeared. 

Random  Notes. 

The  Hillemachers  have  much  to  say 
about  Gounod's  adventures  in  England, 
the  place  of  refuge  sought  by  him  In 
1870;  about  the'  strange  story  of  his 
intimacy  with  the  Weldons  and  tljo 
farcical-tragic  ending  of  this  intimacy. 
The  story  has  often  been  told,  and 
Georgina  Weldon’s  books  on  the  sub- 
ject now  command  a high  price-  Cer- 
tainly her  friendship  with  Counod  was 
lucrative  for  a time.  She  exploited  him 
to  her  own  advantage  as  a ®m|er,  sh 
made  him  write  pot-boileis,  sne 

kept  him  from  accepting  the  director- 
ship  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  18il, 
she  became  ids  private  secretar: y.  AT- 
ter  he  rvas  carried  away  fiom  her  by 
members  of  ills  family  m lSG  she 
raged.  She  tried  to  keep  his  mam 
scripts.  Tlie  ambassador  of  France  in 
London  endeavored  ''ainl-v 
them.  There  were  articles  in  the  Pails 
Journals.  The  Figaro  stated  t‘ia 

Gounod  was  cracked,  and  thus  ex 
plained  his  conduct.  11  fis„ 
but  it  is  the  madness  of  a man  or 
genius."  Georgina  sued  the  composer 
for  £30,000.  A court  reduced  the  sum  to 
£10,000,  and  Gounod  did  not  dare  to 
step  foot  on  English  soil.  He  had 

only  one  faint  consolation:  When  the 

sentence  was  pronounced  against  him. 
Georgina  was  serving  a sentence  of 
six  months  in  jail  for  libelling  an  or- 
chestral conductor.  And  all  this  trouble 
and  anxiety  and  bother  because  Georgina 
was  a woman  of  singular  beauty.  i he 
head  of  a young  girl  crowned  with 
luxuriant  chestnut  hair  was  set  on  the 
body  of  an  imposing  woman  Her  eyes 
were  large,  gentle  and  Intelligent,  hei 
mouth  was  small  and  perfectly  bowed, 
her  hand,  white  and  aristocratic,  was 
that  of  a chljK.  And  in  her  womanly 
and  charming  aspect  there  was  yet 
something  passionate  and  vindictive. 

A 'sain GSa’ens'0  expresses  the  opinion  in 

Gouftod’s^'operas1  are  'orf  "dusty ‘shelves  in 
libraries  and  known  only  to  antiquari- 
ans. his  “Cecilia"  mass.  Redemption 
and  "Mors  et  Vita”  will  remain  to  tell 
future  generations  of  the  great  French 
musician  of  the  13th  century.  But  balnt- 
Saens  delights  to  make  astonlslnn-, 

btTlfen' Hillemachers  are  not  of  Sairit- 
Saens'  opinion!  Gounod  worshipped  Mo- 
zart. yet  lie  condemned  the  w.°rlciline^ 
of  tiie  Requiem.  "He  speaks  to  God  as 
he  does  to  us.  These  are  phrases  which 
have  more  than  the  hat  on  the  head 
and  one  should  not  enter  the  church  in 
fhis  manner " The  Hillemachers  com- 
nlatn  that  Gounod  in  his  "Redemption 
So-  ^‘address  the  Lord  reverently 


though  the  composer  preferred  it  Hysteri- 
cally to  all  all  his  other  compositions,  to 
L'emoine  for  $20,000. 

The  Herald  recently,  in  a I hursday 
evening  music  article,  commented  on 
inquiries  into  the  reasonableness  of 
tlie  popularity  of  “Faust”  and  quoted 
from  Claude  Debussy’s  curious  and 
cynical  article.  Let  us  pass  on  to 
later  works. 

Later  Operas. 

The  Hillemachers  characterize 
“Philemon  et  Baucis”  as  an  “amiable" 
work  that  too  often  shows  a lack  of 
invention.  "La  Relne  de  Saba’  (1862) 
called  for  descriptive  music,  and  Gou- 
nod’s genius  was  not  for  description. 
The  Hillemachers  might  have  told  the 
story  about  Bizet’s  Willingness  to 
fight  a duel  in  defence  Df  this  opera, 
or  more  likely  in  defence  of  the 
superb  Balkis,  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating women  in  history  or  legend 
—and  history  and  legend  a.re  seldom 
to  be  distinguished.  ’Mirellle  (1861), 
which  contains  charming  music,  was 
mangled  and  ruined  at  the  start  by 


even  though-  he  holds  his  hat  in  his 
hand  The  music  of  his  chief  sacred 
works  is  theatrical;  it  is  for  effect, 
there  is  too  much  anxiety  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  singers  and  the  orchestra. 

There  are  a few  pleasant  jiages  about 
Gounod,  the  amiable  man,  the  charming 
conversationalist,  happiest  when  talk- 
ing about  art  or  with  women  or  Pay- 
ing music  of  Bach  on  his  house  organ. 

According  to  the  Hillemachers.  the 
uihuenoe  of  Gounod  on  French  music, 
though  it  is  weak  today,  has  been  con- 
- id orable  and  they  are  inclined  to  be- 
hove beneficent!  for  it  incited  a reaction 
xg-iinst  music  (hat  was  only  of  a super- 
fiffai  charm.  They  cite  Bizet,  even  the 
Rizet  of  “L' Arlesienne,  as  influenced 
1 st'  onglv  bv  Gounod.  The  latter's  songs 
were  heard  in  all  the  concert  halls.  His 
“Faust"  was  in  the  repertory  of  every 

''put  Gopnod  did  not  grow  in  musical 
stature  as  Beethoven.  Verdi,  Wagner, 
gi-'w  He  was  never  obliged  to  struggle 
m covert v.  Ho  was  not  a revolutionary, 
he  w it  not  a born  wrestler.  His  char- 
acter was  distinctively  feminine.  He 
was  much  of  a sentimentalist.  He  was 
both  mystical  and  erotic.  8et.  though 
his  music  is  feminine  rather  than  mascu- 
cui'.ie  sentimentally  orotic  ratliei  than 
passionate,  his  individuality  was  pro- 
nounced. There  is  no  mistaking  a phrase 
hv  Gounod,  even  when  we  hear  it  in  ar 
onera  by  an  ultra-modern  Italian  com- 
pose- To  move  a majority  of  one's  con- 
temporaries. as  Mr.  Debussy  remarks,  is 
indeed  a reason  for  tlie  preservation  of 

n The™  H'llemachers  might  have  en- 
largedSon  the  subject  of  Gounods  in- 
dividuality. They  preferred  te  sum  up 
a;;  follows:  "After  more  than  1200  per- 

formances at  tlie  opera,  docs  not 
■Faust.'  always  attracting  the  same  en- 
i h xsiastic  crowd,  continue  to  make  the 
handsomest  receipts  a thrifty  manager 
could  reasonably  expect?  ..... 

There  are  a dozen  illustrations  of  httie 
value.  Tlie  photograph  of  Mme.  Car- 
valho was  taken  in  1891  on  the  occasion 
of  the  1000th  performance  of  Faust. 

A portrait  of  her  in  1859  would  be  more 
to  the  purpose. 

At  Bayreuth. 

A eorrespondent  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  wrote  from  Bayreuth  that 
Walter  Boomer  of  Leipsic,  the  Kur- 
venal,  is  the  "coming  man.” 

His  voice  is  described  as  deep  and 
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rich,  sweet  and  resonant;  furthermore, 
h<-»*s  an  excellent  actor.  Marie  Wlt- 
tich  was  a very  fine  Isolde;  "Her  voice 
has  grown  fuller  and  she  feels  the 
part.’  Yon  Bar y was  unsatisfactory  as 
Tristan. 

‘Burgstaller  is  not  here.  An  artist 
who  has  sung  in  New  York  gets  about 
the  same  reception  here  that  Tannhaou- 
ser  did  when  returning  to  the  Wart- 
burg.  But  a new  Parsifal  appeared, 
Alois  Hadwiger,  a striking-looking 
youth,  trained  in  the  Wagner  school, 
under  the  eye  of  Mme.  Wagner,  but 
yet  with  an  individuality  of  his  own. 
His  young,  unworn  voice  is  a true  ten- 
or, and  he  declaims  well.  Naturally, 
his  appearance  and  slight  athletic 
form  were  in  his  favor.  The  Kundry, 
Mme.  Leffler-Burchard,  played  well  to 
urn,  and  her  voice  is  very  beautiful. 
Herr  Rudolf  Berger,  of  Berlin,  filled 
the  unpleasing  part  of  Amfortas,  and 
our  old  friend  Paul  Knuepfer  was  a 
Jelightful  prosy  old  Gurnemanz.” 

But  why  is  the  part  of  Amfortas 
unpleasing”?.  We  have  always  under- 
stood that  the  ladies  sympathized  with 
the  romantic  invalid.  At  Bayreuth  in 
1882  they  were  all  in  a flutter  every 
time  Reichmann  was  brought  on  the 
stage,  nor  did  his  false  intonation 
iispel  the  charm.  We  confess  that 
ye  like  Amfortas;  we  like  to  hear  him 
•oar. 

In  the  "Ring’’  Bertram  was  “a  su- 
>erb  Wotan.  to  the  surprise  of  many, 
vho  scarcely  expected  even  to  hear 
iim.  as  it  was  known  he  underwent 
in  operation  on  one  ear  three  days 
>efore.”  There  are  many  other  Ger- 
nan  singers  who  might  be  benefited 
>y  this  operation.  Mr.  Cornelius,  a 
Jane,  was  the  Siegmund.  "He  had 
nuch  to  contend  with,  being  a Dane 
md  singing  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Jerman  language.  He  had  also  but 
me  piano  rehearsal  with  Dr.  Richter, 
et  he  was  perfect  in  his  part.  His 
oice  is  mo'st  sweet,  pure  and  power- 
ul,  and  he  is  a novice  to  the  Bay- 
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euth  tricks.  Long  may  he  remain 
o !” 

The  performance  of  "Seigfried”  is 
escribed  as  "thrilling.”  Our  old 
riend  Kraus  was  the  hero,  "an  ideal 
uegfried.  He  must  have  reduced 
is  weight.  After  the  forge  scene  the 
udience  ‘ rose  and  roared.”  “This 
ras  wrong  (undoubtedly),  and  there 
ras  trouble  after  that.  One  wishes 
here  was  as  much  reproof  for  the 
ew  ladies  who  dare  to  keep  their 
ats  on  when  ’strictly  forbidden  to 
nter  with  them,’  as  there  is  for  the 
utburst  of  pent-up  enthusiasm.  it 
> worse  to  enter  the  Festspielhaus 
nth  vour  hat  on  than  for  a woman 
® a-  church  without  one.  In  the 

econd  act  Kraus  was  tired,  and  the 
ird  made  too  much  noise  without 
weetness.  One  yearned  "for  the 

r,fte/v,deline*SSa-an<:|  the  musical 
ones  of  the  lost  Siegmund,  destroyed 
y W otan’s  will  and  the  craft  of 

.The  dragon  was  also  a 
raud,,  a helpless,  impotent  dragon 
ut  in  the  last  act  Siegfried  was 
lmselt  again,  all  powerful,  magnifi- 

en.  *:•  Tl1®  awakening  of  Bruennhilde 

0 life  and  love  was  very  forcible,  and 

1 e long  duet  with  Bruennhilde  (the 
foVle’lit0"be^ -surpassed  Gulbranson) 
'as  the  realization  of  an  art  dream.” 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  a por- 
fait  from  a recent  photograph  of  Mme. 
hila  Plaichinger,  a dramatio  soprano 
f Berlin,  who  will  sing  at  the  Metro- 
olitan  Opera  House  next  season;  also  a 
ortrait  of  Miss  Emmy  Destinn  of  Ber- 
n,  who  sang  last  season  at  Covent 
arden  with  great  success,  especially  in 
Mme.  Butterfly”;  and  a portrait  of 
tiss  von  Mildenburg,  a dramatic  so- 
rano  of  Vienna,  who  fang  last  season 
>r  ^he  first  time  in  London  and  won 
oth  praise  and  blame  as  Isolde. 

We  are  .told  by  a passionate  admirer 
t Mme.  Plaich.nger  that  while  she  is 
not  beautiful  off  the  stage,  she  makes 
most  effective  appearance  amid 
neratic  environment”  and  that  “con- 
uous  of  her  unattractiveness  in  private 

fe.  she  invariably  refuses  to  see  a 
lanager  before  he  has  seen  her  in  cos- 
fme  on  the  stage.”  All  this  must  be 
teasant  for  her  husband,  Mr.  Carl 
rledrichs;  a singing  teacher  in  Berlin 
■erhaps,  looking  at  her  within  the 
omestic  walls,  he  sighs  and  savs  to  her 
ke  the  man  in  the  story:  "Get  up  dear' 
nd  sing.  Yet  Mme.  Plaichinger,  who 

about  30  years  old,  is  not  so  plain  as 
le  press  agent  insists,  if  the  p'noto- 
raph  does  not  flatter  her  beyond  due 
leasure. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  even  in 
oston,  that  Dr.  Muck  was  considered  as 
te  conductor  of  the  Symphony  Orches-  I 
’u  ld  ,In  the  sPcbig  of  1S93,  I 

hen  Mr.  Nikisch  left  so  suddenly 
egotiations  were  begun  with  Hans 
.ichter  with  a result  that  a contract 
•as  signed  by  him  whereby  lie  was  to 
>nie  to  Boston  for  five  years.  At  the 
:st  moment  he  begged  off,  pleading  that 
e was  afraid  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  al- 
lougli,  as  a matter  of  fact  the  very 
msiderable  inducements  offered  him  in 


Vienna  to  stay  there  were  more  likely 
the  reason  of  his  not  coming.  In  the 
correspondence  which  followed  he  ur- 
gently recommended  young  Muck  of 
Berlin,  as  one  of  the  coming  men  of 
Germany.  It  was  learned,  however, 
that  Dr.  Muck  would  not  at  that  time 
consider  an  offer  from  America.  He  had 
been  in  Berlin  but  two  years  and  had 
extraordinary  success  there.  So  it  was 
that  the  final  choice  settled  on  Emil 
Paur,  who  had  succeeded  Nikisch  in 
Leipsic.  This  is  all  the  more  interesting 
in  that  Muck  is  classified  by  European 
critics  as  belonging  to  the  . school  of 
which  Richter  has  been  the  chief  ex- 
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TT?  stla)1  contradict  him?  Mani  I 
ffst’y  not  the  critics,  for  the  spectacle  of 
(adagio,  please)  critics  critically  criti- 
' set  the  criticised 


ponent  rather  than  to  that  of  which 
Nikisch  is  so  brilliant  an  ornament. 

Alderman  Bulger  of  the  6th  ward  in 
Kansas  City,  deploring  the  cheap  grade 
of  music  played  in  the  public  parks  of 
that  city,  lifted  up  his  voice  and  de- 
clared that  “art  is  on  the  bum.”  The 
question  was  discussed  not  long  ago  in 
one  of  The  Herald  Thursday  evening 
music  articles.  It  is  a. pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  art  is  no  longer  "on  the 
bum”  in  Kansas  City,  for  a committee 
of  five  has  been  appointed  with  full  ju- 
risdiction over  "paintings,  mural  decora- 
tions, stained  glass,  statues,  bas-relief.” 

We  quote  from  the  Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal: 

“Pay?”  asks  some  one  from  the  rear  seat 
of  Kansas  City’s  350,000  population  theatre, 
i “No,  Manure  dear,  they  serve  for  nothing, 
for  glory,  for  Kansas  City,  for  culchaiv,  tor 
the  sake  of  keeping  'Kansas  Citv’s  art  from 
being  on  the  bum,”  answers  the  ordinance. 

Mrs.  Jules  Roberts,  president  and  mu- 
sical director  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Choral 
Society  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  "agrees  with 
Juan  Almagia”  that  the  Lambardi  opera 
company,  now  in  Mexico  and  about  to 
invade  the  southwestern  and  western 
states,  “presents  grand  opera  much 
better  than  the  Metropolitan  company,” 
except  in  the  matter  of  costumes.  Mrs. 

Roberts  says  that  Miss  Adaberto,  the 
prima  donna,  has  a voice  “far  superior 
to  Emma  Eames,”  but  she  was  pained, 
to  see  her  as  Aida,  “wearing  long  silk' 
gloves  in  place  of  bare,  stained  arms, 
and  high-heeled  shoes  instead  of  san- 

I (.1 SL 1 s * * 

Dr.  Otto  Neitzel,  in  a late  number  of  -Astor  that  she  never  set  bridge  whist 
the  Signale,  praised  warmly  Dr.  Muck’s  tables  after  her  dinners;  she  relied 
conducting  of  "Parsifal”  at  Bayreuth.  .,  .. 

He  praised  the  leader’s  fine  sense  of  on  the  conversation  of  her  guests  for 
rhythm,  the  freedom  given  the  singers,  entertainment.  How  distrustful  of 
the  prevailing  elasticity,  the  intimate  ...  ..  . 

knowledge  and  the  appreciation  <51  the  their  own  conversational  ability  and 
score.  “The  Old  World  has  long  valued  that  of  their  guests  are  the  great 
him  and  the  New  World  will  soon  value 

him."  Dr.  Neitzel  spoke  pleasantly  of  Mr.  majority  of  dinner  givers  even  In 
Allen  C.  Hinkley’s  impersonation  of  Boston,  where  there  is  supposed  to 
Hagen.  l 

Vincent  d'lndy  is  writing  the  music  of  To  Food  talk,”  as  Dr.  Johnson  pu,t 
a new  opera,  "Phedre  et  Hippolyte,”  with  it!  Last  season  it  was  the  fashion 
text  by  Jules  Bois.  . ... 

Eugen  Gura,  baritone,  who  died  re-  her&  t0  hire  a singer  or  a pianist  or 
cently,  was  born  in  1S42  in  a Bohemian  chamber  music  players,  who  began 

village.  After  studying  at  the  Polytech-  ,,  ..  . , , s , 

nicum  and  the  Academy  in  Vienna  and  at  operations  of  voice  or  hands  al- 
Munich  both  art  and  song,  he  made  his  |most  immediately  after  dinner,  so 

first  appearance  in  opera  at  the  Munich  ...  , , , ,, 

Court  Theatre  in  Lortzing’s  "Waffen-  *bat  the  men  had  hardly  time  for  a 

schmled”  in  1835.  He  was  afterward  en-  fleeting  cigarette,  and  a full  and 
gaged  at  Breslau,  Leipsic,  Hamburg- and  „ . , . 

again  at  Munich,  and  he  won  a great  comforting  cigar  was  out  of  the  ques- 
reputation  both  as  an  opera  and  a tion.  The  guest,  stuffed,  was  assailed 
concert  singer.  He  formally  withdrew  . _,. 

from  the  stage  in  1898  at  Munich,  when  " music.  There  was  no  oppor- 
he  sang  Leporello  to  his  son  Hermann’s  tunity  for  talk  with  man  or  woman 
Don  Giovanni.  He  wrote  a volume  of  , , . 

reminiscences  which  was  published  at  ^ le  s*nFer  warbled  emotions  in  all 


AFTER  DINNER. 

It  has  been  said  of  Mrs.  William 


Leipsic  last  year. 

Conrad  Ansorge  has  gone  to  Buenos 
Ayres  to  give  a series  of  piano  recitals. 

"Lancelot”  of  the  Referee,  gives  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Baughan,  a pretty  shot 
apropos  of  the  latter's  volume  “Music 
and  Musicians.”  The  precise  nature  of 
Mr.  Baughan’s  opinions  atmthe  present 
moment  might  be  difficult  to  state,  but 
his  passing  impressions  are  firmly  given, 
and  one  of  them  is,  or  was,  that  England 
does  not  possess  an  ideal  musical  critic. 
Since  this  assertion  obviously,  includes 


languages  but  English,  her  own;  the 
pianist  avenged  himself  on  those  who 
had  eaten  more  sumptuously  than 
'he;  the  chamber  players  rehearsed 
for  their  next  concert.  Bridge  whist 
is  to  be  preferred  to  this  form  of  en- 
tertainment, for  there  is  at  least  a 
sense  of  general  interest  and  a com- 
mon desire  for  gain.  Is  conversa- 
tion a lost  art?  Are  host  and  guest 


MME.  THILA  PLAICHINGER, 
■ouejdos 


too  tired  or  too  lazy  to  talk?  Are  I 
they  mentally  below  the  level  of  the  | 
walrus  and  the  carpenter? 

J i />  r //  / j o 6> 

JACKETS  ON. 

In  these  days  of  dietary  anxiety  and 
precaution  the  potato  is  both  attacked 
and  defended.  Suppose  you  have  passed 
the  roaring  forties  and  are  now  aware 
of  your  liver  and  kidneys.  One  special- 
ist will  say  to  you  : “And  above  all,  eat 
no  potatoes.”  He  is  as  firm  and  honest 
in  this  opinion  as  was  Cobbett  when  he 
exclaimed  at  his  tria.1  that  he  would 
see  laborers  hanged  and  be  hanged  with 
them  rather  than  see  them  live  upon 
potatoes — and  how  Cobbett  abused  the 
tuber  in  his  "Northern  Tour” ! Another 
specialist  will  smile  when  you  ask  the 
question,  and  he  will  say:  “Yes,  I am 
aware  there  is  a prejudice  against  pota- 
toes. I recommend  them  to  you,  but 
not  fried!”  We  read  a few  days  ago  in 
the  medical  advice  which  is  given  al- 
most daily  by  certain  newspapers  that 
we  should  all  eat  potatoes  with  the 
jackets;  that  the  jacket  or  skin  con- 
tains the  good  of  the  tuber.  The  skins 
of  little  baked  potatoes  are  good  eating, 
either  with  salt  and  cream,  or  with 
liver,  or  with  sausage.  In  happy  child- 
hood days  we  mashed  skins  with-  that 
which  was  inclosed,  just  as  we  broke 
up  doughnuts  and  put  them  into  coffee. 
Should  we  all  now  return  to  the  prac- 
tice? There  is  an  out.  Potato  skins  are 
used  in  cleaning  the  insides  of  water 
bottles,  and  therefore  must  have  violent  I 
properties. 


THE  REASON  WHY. 

The  captain  of  the  Harvard  crew 
gave  the  true  explanation  of  his  de- 
feat: The  Cambridge  crew  rOwec 

faster.  Nevertheless  there  are  many 
who  are  not  contented  with  that 
which  is  obvious.  They  endeavor  tc 
display  their  own  ingenuity  by  as- 
signing remote  causes.  We  call  their 
attention  to  the  following  passage 
from  the  works  of  Artemus  Ward,  a 
passage  that  appeared  originally  in 
one  of  his  contributions  to  Punch: 
"Whenever  any  enterprisln  country- 
man of  mine  cums  over  here  to  scoop 
up  a Briton  in  the  prize  ring  I’m 
alius  excessively  tickled  when  he  gets 
scooped  hisself,  which  it  is  a sad 


faek  has  thus  far  been  the  case — my 
only  sorrer  bein’  that  t’other  feller 
wasn’t  scooped  likewise.  It’s  differ- 
ently with  scullin  boats,  which  is  a 
manly  sport,  and  I can  only  explain 
Mr.  Hamil's  resunt  defeat  in  this 
country  on  the  grounds  that  he  wasn't 
used  to  British  water.  I hope  this 
explanation  will  be  entirely  satis- 
fact’ry  to  all.” 

PROPER  PRIDE. 

Our  friend,  the  Earnest  Student  of 
Sociology,  is  busy  from  sunrise  till  mid- 
I night  in  the  clipping  of  material  for  his 
■ gigantic  work,  "Man  as  a Political  and 
Social  Beast.”  Mr.  Johnson  informs  us 
that  he  has  not  time  to  sort  the  clip- 
pings that  come  from  newspapers  all 
over  the  world.  He  showed  us  an  item 
which  suggests  to  him  several  pages.  A 
young  lady  in  Wyoming  shot  the  fore- 
*ntan  of  a ranch  tw’ice  and  thus  bored 
through  his  hip.  And  why  ? I*  or  she  is 
a young  lady  of  liberal  education  and 
high  breediug.  "To  impress  upon  him 
that  he  coidd  not  talk  to  her  as  though 
she  were  one  of  the  servants.  Mr. 
Johnson  mused,  and  then  remarked  : It 

I is  a singular  fact  that  there  are  wives 
who  knag  their  husbands  by  saying  ‘I 
wish,  George,  that  you  would  show  me 
the  consideration  you  show  that  girl 
out  in  the  kitchen.  I notice  that  you 
have  a solicitous  tone  when  you  speak 
to  her ; that  you  are  afraid  she  has  too 
much  to  do,  or  does  not  have  enough  to 
eat.  I heard  you  asking  her  if  the 
kitchen  wasn’t  too  hot  for  her.  Now 
don’t  be  ridiculous  and  ask  me  if  I am 
Jealous.  Oh,  you  are  anxious  for  my 
sake.  You  are  afraid  she  will  leave. 
That’s  it,  is  it?  You  left  a magazine 
out  there,  aud  I was  not  through  with 
|it.  Perhaps  you  think  her  mind  needs 
I cultivation.  I wonder  if  all  men  are 
like  you.” 

St  pt  /V  i‘(OL) 

CONCERT  FOYER 

Note  on  Mr.  Dunning’s  Report 
on  the  American  Vocal 
Students  in  Italy. 


the  fa.  ts  agree  to  the  proposition  that 
the  Milan  Conservatory  of  Music  Is 
•by  all  neans  the  best  place  for  the 
American  student.  It  may  b£.Ahn 
i.nqt  fur  the  student  in 

but  th^re  fire  other  cities  and  othe 
teachers.  Milan  is  an  Important  town 
In  this  respect:  it  ta  the  home  of  OP  ^ 
atlc  managers,  and  it  Is  in  JU11 

report 

is  In the  advice  and  the  ^formation 
concerning  the  details  of  stn^ent 
In  Milan  rather  than  in  his  estnctic 

°PIf  possible,  learn  the  names  of  Ital- 
ian families  who  will  take  boarders^ 
Be  able  to  talk  a little  m Italian  be 
fore  you  sail.  It  is  possible  to  get 
good  board  and  lodging  in  Milan  xor 
n or  ft  a day.  and  even  tor  t.*  one 
can  find  a clean  and  respectable  place, 
but  there  Is  more  comfort  and  better 
food  In  America  for  §L  a„  d*y0'n in 
possible  to  live  on  f135  ’n.\,  the 

an  upper  story,  if  one  remains  In tne 

house  a long  time  and  is  willing  to 

live  humbly.  Butter  i«  ^xtra.  as  a 
r 1 1 1 The  water  is  safe,  paiaiauu. 
Look  out  for  the  wines.  Meats  are 
coarse  and  bad,  and  in  The 

with  less  than  rue  b-11 

would  f not  Infrequently  be  embar- 

raThere  are  only  a few  good  teachers 
out  of  the  large  number.  '‘The  consulate 
never  recommends  one  teacher  as  again, 
anv  other."  Thus  the  consulate  is  wise 
in  its  dav  and  generation  and  fears  not 
poison  or  the  stiletto.  What  is  said  of 
the  teachers  in  Milan  might  be  said 
with  equal  truth  of  those  in  Pans. .Ber- 
lin, London.  Boston,  New  York.  There 
are  few  good  teachers. 


CONRIED’S  COMPANY  IN 
NORTHWESTERN  CITIES 


The  American  consul  at  Milan.  Mr 
J.  E.  Dunning,  has  made  a report 
concerning  the  dangers  that  beset 
young  women  who  go  to  tlmt  city  o 
study  singing  In  hope  of  an  operatic 
career.  This  report  was  published 
In  The  Herald  last  Monday.  To  quote 
from  the  preface  In  "Dally  Consular 
and  Trade  Reports”  of  Sept.  7,  the 
consul  "presents  the  difficulties  in 
darit  colors,  and  warns  his  country- 
women against  going  to  Italy  unless 
guided  by  their  own  teachers  and  with 
a full  belief  that  their  career,  cannot 
La  nphifived  in  any  other  wftj  • . 

Mr.  Dunning's  report  should  be  read 
thoughtfully  by  any  young  *'nhf e>  " 
knows  that  she  will  some  day  be  a “ 
tlneuished  Aida,  Bruennhilde  01  Mar 

guerlto  If  she  only  has  the  opportun- 
ity for  foreign  study.  Certain  thing, 
that  he  says  by  way  of 
discouragement  might  be  sald  or 
musical  life  in  anv  leading  European 
citv  An  article  was  published  m **‘e 
New  York  Sun  last  May  in  which 
singing  girls  were  warned  against 
Paris.  "Six  hundred  3tri\  lng  lor  tn 
success  only  a few  attain  The  high 
strung  American  temperament  suffers 
under  the  climate  and  the 
Teachers  no  better  ,?t  h0“ic 

These  were  alarming  headlines.  i oc 
wrfter  of  the  article  warned  the  young 
singers  against  the  for* ‘six 

ihe  short,  dark  days  and  ram  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  May  be  the  cli 
math-  conditions  are  In  a great  meas 
ure  responsible  for  the  failure  of  girls 
who  undertake  operatic  careers  with 
natural  gifts  n their  fa\or.  The 
American  girl  Is  lacking  in  temper 

•iment call  It  explosiveness,  passion, 

emoUon.  tf  vou  will.  She  is  ambitious 
but  that  ambition  may  reach  such  a 
pU.naele  that  It  absolutely  ceases  to 
Ka  a virtue  In  other  words,  the 
American  girl  ( g e n f r a 1 1 z i n g ) »c  or  ns 
to  do  the  drudgery  work  of  the  pro 
fession  and  would  reach  the  t p 
the  ladder  In  a single  day.  In  e' ery 

case  where  a singer  has  arrived  sh. 
has  done  so  through  her  own  effort 
altogether  unaided  by  the  lnH.uoi"ccnot 
a teacher."  This  statement  is  not 

true.  

To  go  back  to  Mr.  Dunning  s arti- 
cle. ms  statement  that  Milan  is  still 
"the  centre  of  vocal  music  Instruction 
In  Europe’’  might  well  be  disputed. 
Nor  will  all  who  are  acquainted  with 


What  Mr.  Dunning  sqys  about  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  a young  singer 
endeavoring  to  appear  in  opera  In  Italy 
is  of  general  application  as  "The  whole 
attitude  of  the  foreign  music  field 

American  singed wtotave.  won  repu- 
tation in  European  cities  were  as  a 
rule,  unaccompanied  by  a miner-  ,! 
sten  or  putative.  A father  may  be  a 
serious  injury  to  his  singing  daughter 
hv  trumpeting  her  acquirements  andac- 
comphXenfs,  by  haunting  the  offices  , 
of  managers  and  newspapers.  , 

If  Mr.  Dunning's  report  dissuades  any 
voung  woman,  whose  voice  is  only;  an  or.  ; 
ainaryorgan,  whose  will  is  not  indomi- 
table whose  health  Is  not  firmly  estab- 
lished, from  going  to  an  Italian  city 'to  | 
fit  herself  for  the  operatic  stage,  it -has 
not  been  written  in  vain.  The  young 
woman,  who  from  any  sound  or  foolish 
reason  is  convinced  that  she  will  be 
ereat  will  pay  no  attention  to  Mr.. 
Dunning's  warnings;  she  will  make  notes 
of  the  prices  named;  she  will  then  en- 
gage passage  as  soon  as  she  has  a 
reasonable  sum  of  money  according  to 
her  own  view  and  she  will  embark  gaily 
with  or  without  papa. 

The  girl  who  is  bound  to  have  a ca- 
reer will  not  listen  to  any  argument 
against  her  purpose.  She  is  willing  to 
undergo  hardships,  to  submit  to  annoy- 
ances and  temptations.  If  she  has  the 
true  stuff  in  her,  her  experiences  and 
adventures  will  shape  and  color  her 
emotional  song  in  the  after  years.  If 
she  becomes  merely  an  Inconspicuous, 
poor  singer  she  need  not  regret  the 
wasted  time:  she  can  teach,  and  as  a 
rule  she  finds  admiring,  devoted  pupils. 
"You  kow  madam  studied  many  years 
in  Italy,  but  the  operatic . life  was  dis- 
tasteful to  her— it  was  so  immoral  She 
thought  she  could  do  more  good  by 
teaching.” 


Here  'Is  a curious  distinction  made  by 

the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  between  the  bore- 
dom of  "Lucia”  and  that  of  "The 
Huguenots.”  The  latter,  with  a libretto 
bv  Scribe  Is  a more  compact  bit  of 
drama,  "set  to  music  rather  than  the 
bunch  of  mellifluous  melodies  tied  to- 
gether with  a thread  of  drama.  Al- 
though In  principle  far  more  modern 
than  Donizetti.  'The  Huguenots'  Is  out 
of  date,  while  'Lucia'  Is  old-fashioned—  . 
an  apparent  paradox  wherein  there  Is  a | 
world  of  difference.” 

Mr.  Conrled  lost  so  much  by  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  that  he  vowed  he 
would  never  make  a long  tour  with  Ills 
company.  It  is  a pleasure  to  note  in 
connection  with  this  vow  that  his  com- 
pany will  give  in  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son performances  in  Northwestern 
cities,  even  as  far  away  as  Seattle,  Spo- 
kane, Portland,  but  only  the  Italian 
contingent  will  go  beyond  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis. 

Ysaye  will  not  visit  the  United  States 
this  season.  This  is  Mr.  Johnston  s 
latest  statement.  "He  comes— lie  will 
not  come  — he  comes  — he  comes  not. 
Now  there  Is  talk  of  1907-0S.  Meanwhile 
we  note  the  fact  that  Mr.  lluga  Goer- 
litz,  late  manager  of  Mr.  Jan  Kubelik, 
has  sued  the  young  violinist  for  breach 
of  contract  to  the  tune  of  $15,00n  dam- 
ages. Mr.  Goerlitz  says:  "Kubelik  failed 
utterly  In  society."  In  other  words  he 
has  few  parlor  tricks  and  behaves  him- 
self in  a dignified  manner.  Mr.  Goerlitz 
also  says:  '"the  terms  we  had  were  Im- 
possible, and  so  It  Is  with  every  great 
artist.  Their  exorbitant  ideas  of  the 
greatness  of  self  and  contempt  for  the 
labilities  of  the  manager  will  sooner  or 
later  land  the  manager  In  the  poor- 
house.”  , .9 

Mme.  Clara  Butt  will  give  concerts  In 
I Australia  next  season.  Albert  baleza, 

| the  tenor,  will  sing  in  February  and 
March  at  Monte  Carlo  and  at  the  Opel  a 
Coinique,  Paris,  at  Marseilles  and  Ly-1 
ons  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  He  lias 
vthollv  recovered  his  health.  Emilio  ae] 
March!,  the  tenor,  is  singing  -n  Mexico. 

Two  lives  of  Bach  have  been  pub- 
lished recently':  one  by  Plrro  in  Pari-, 
the  other  by  Philipp  YVolfrum.  conduc- 
tor  and  organist  at  Heidelberg.  The  lat 
ter  shows  that  Bach  was  obliged  to 
spend  his  life  "amid  persistent  annoy- 
ance, envy  and  persecution." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  found  Mr.  Her- 
bert Witherspoon's  interpretation  ol 
Wotan’s  "Farewell”  at  a recent  prome- 
nade concert  in  London  "a  little  exag- 
gerated.” Nor  did  this  journal  Ike 
Zumpe's  orchestral  arrangement  of  the 
music  of  Siegfried  and  the  Rhine  naid- 


during  the  season's!  ISKJl-’Jls.  I 
The  soloists  engaged  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra's  series  of  20  afternoon 
nuhlic  rehearsals  and  20  evening  sym- 
phony concerts  are  Mines.  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler  Gadski,  Samaroff  fachumann- 
Helnlt  and  Messrs.  Dubinsky,  Lhevmne. 
Nason  Petschnikoft.  Randolph.  Rich, 
Rosenthal  Mines.  Gadski.  Schumann- 
Hefnk  and  Mr.  Rosenthal  will  each  ap- 
pear at  four  concerts.  The  orchestra 
will  give  five  concerts  in  Vi  ashington 
and  also  in  Baltimore;  four  in  Wilming- 
ton- tlmee  in  Harrisburg;  two  in  Tren- 
ton ■ and  one  in  Easton. 

Mr  Gardner  Lamson,  formerly  of 
Boston  will  make  his  appearance  at 
Collenz  where  he  is  now  engaged,  as 
Wolfram  in  "Tannhaeuser,"  early  in 
October.  ■'  Kt  I 

for  next  summer. 

Now  that  the  season  of  straw  hats 
is  approaching  Its  end,-  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  many  to  know  that  In 
England,  where  the  straw  hat  is  no 
longer  looked  on  as  an  "American 
informality,  but  Is  recognized  re- 
spectfully even  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a new  disease,  the  ’ straw  hat 
headache,’’  has  been  diagnosed.  The 
disease  comes  from  the  attempt  of  the 
wearer  to  keep  his  hat  on  when  there 
is  a wind.  The  muscles  of  the  fore- 
head are  then  wrinkled  up  till  they 
“bag  painfully."  The  wearer  rolls 
his  eyes  to  see  If  the  hat  Is  there 
until  they  show  "a  large  white  space 
under  the  pupils"  and  "glance  side- 
ways, as  If  in  fear  of  the  police.” 
Clerks  have  been  affected  so  that 
they  could  not  add  up  figures,  and 
therefore  lost  their  positions.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  growing  panama 
or  plain  straw  Into  the  ash  barrel, 
instead  of  guarding  It  carefully  for 
next  summer.  Put  a strip  of  flannel 
Inside  the  hat  when  the  signal  Is 
given  next  season  and  tie  a hat  string 
to  a button  hole.  Then,  if  a Greek 
name  is  invented  for  the  disease,  and 
a specialist  hangs  out  his  sign,  every- 
thing will  be  in  order. 


JllUblL  Ui  *o 1 1_  f->  f-  ivv*  (.(i  . , ^ 

ens  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act  of 
"Dusk  of  the  Gods”:  “We  Had  a great 
admiration  for  Herr  Zumpe,  and  his 
work  in  Munich  ranks  very  high  among 
the  achievements  of  modern  conductors. 
He  had  a very  keen-  instinct  for  mod- 
ern productions  in  these  days;  out  it 
was  an  infinite  nity  ihat  he  applied  his 
talent  to  any  ‘arrangement  (as  the  old- 
fashioned  phrase  goes)  of  a f?reat ^ara- 
matic  scena  from  Wagner  s woik, 
which,  by  the  teaching  of  Wagner  him- 
self, needed  the  inclusion  of  every  sin- 
gle component,  both  ot  drama  and  of 
mus.ic,  to  make  for  its  complete  suc- 
ks’It  not  late  in  the  day  to  protest 
against  these  arrangements.  J\agner 
himself  countenanced  them  so  eager  was 
he  to  have  his  music  played  in  any 
manner.  The  programme  of  this  Prome- 
nade concert  was  certaiffiy  miscellane- 
ous. One  of  the  songs  was  Meet  Me 
by  Moonlight  Alone.” 

Thorel  and  de  Grammont  have  turned 
Hauptmann's  "Hannele”  into  an  opera 
libretto  and  Camille  Erlanger  has  set 
music  to  It.  The  opera  will  he  produced 
at  the  Opera  Comique. 

As  The  Herald  has  already  stated, 


Mr.  Frank  Richardson  contributed  the 
following  story  to  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette: 

He  was  a very  silver-glided  Jontlr.  on  his  face 
a look  of  anxiety  as  he  entered  a hairdressers 
shop  in  Bond  street.  Earnestly  he  put  the 

Q'wounsnppb-  MIssStBiniie  Beano  ot  the  Gaiety  I 
Theatre  with  powder,  don't  you? 

"Yes.  sir.” 

"Is  It  nnlte  harmless? 

"Absolutely.  It  is  invaluable  for  the  com- 
plexlon.”  . 

Yet  ho  was  not  satisfied 

“But  is  It  digestible?  he  Inquired. 

"Yes?SVs'St  digestible,  If  taken  Internally?” 
The  assistant  opened  wide  eyes  of  astonish- 

"'•  ISiit  Miss  Birdie  Beano  doesn’t  take  it  in- 
ternally!” he  exclaimed. 

"No.  no,  no,  of  course  she  doesu  t.  But  I 
have  to.” 

As  is  known  to  many,  the  story  of 
"Pagliacci”  is  like  that  of  Catulle  Men- 
des’  tragi-barade,  “Tabarin  s ” if®- 
The  story  is  older,  for  there  is  a Spanish 
play  on  which  "Yorick  s Lo\e  was 

founded.  Leoncavallo  tells  us  that  the ' 
chief  incidents  of  the  libretto  occurred 
and  were  brought  out  in  the  trial  ot 
Canio  when  Leoncavallo's  lather  was 
the  judge  of  the  court,  but  jealous 
comedians  have  killed  woman  or  rival 
on  the  stage  before  and  since  Pagu- 
accl”  was  produced. 

A new  version  of  the  story,  a one-act 
play.  "The  Mummer's  Wife,"  by  Kinsey 
Peile,  was  produced  at  the  Shakespeare, 
London.  Aug.  13.  A booth  Is  set  up  for 
the  pleasure  of  villagers.  A strolling 
player,  Raymond,  a London  star  de- 
graded by  the  bottle,  has  for  wife.  Bl- 
anca. his  leading  lady.  He  hates  Theo- 
dor another  stroller,  who  nearly  suc- 
ceeds in  winning  Blanca.  Theodor  came 
to  the  company,  a fugitive  from  justice 
starved.  Bianca  pitied,  fed  and  hid 
him.  Raymond  is  told  this  by  Quelch. 
a player  whose  advances  had  been  re- 
jected bv  Bianca.  Raymond  suspects 
her  fidelity,  and  in  the  rehearsal  of  the 
play  he  snatches  a sword  from  a lord 
who  looks  on,  searches  out  his  rival, 
who  is  concealed  behind  the  curtain, 
and  stabs  Bianca.  The  spectators  ap- 
plaud, but  seeing  Bianca’s  blood,  they 
leave,  horror-stricken,  the  scene.  The 
* two  chief  comedians  were  Miss  Phyllis 
Relnlr  and  Mr.  Robertshaw.  I 


Mr  George  Edwardes’  purpose  is  to  re 
light  the  sacred  lamp  of  burlesque  at 
the  Gaiety  and  to  keep  It  lighted.  The 
receipts  at  that  theatre  from  musical 
comedy  were  about  £12,000  in  ad\  ance 
of  those  of  the  previous  year  The 
profits  were  £17,196  as  against  £9031.  The 
directors  thought  the  shareholders 
should  be  contented  with  a lo  per  cent, 
dividend,  and  they  wrote  the  asset 
“stage  properties”  ty  a sum  of  £b_uU 
more  than  last  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  five  weeks  season 
of  the  Moody-Manners  English  opera 
companv  in  London  Mr.  Manners  made 
a speecii  in  which  he  said  that  instead 
of  a loss  of  £1000,  as  he  had  anticipated, 
there  was  a profit  of  that  sum. 

Mr.  Joseph  O'Mara,  as  the  chief  tenor 
of  the  Moody-Manners  English  Opera 
Company  in  London,  was  highly  praised 
by  all  the  critics.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 

b "Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
Mr.  O'Mara  for  his  Immense  contribu- 
tion to  the  enjoymen<  of  the  present 
season.  It  seems  strange  that  lie  should 
be  singing  nearly  always  out  of  London, 
for  he  is  far  more  accomplished,  as 
actor  and  singer,  than  many  tenors 
who  Reclaim  to  us  in  any  language  but 
our  own  in  Bow'  street." 

Listen  to  Mr.  Blackburn  again  on  h s 
knees  before  Sir  Edward  Elgar.  He  Is 
eager  to  w'orshlp  Sir  Edw'ard  s new' 
work  "The  Kingdom.”  "There  Is  no 
necessity,"  says  Mr.  Blackburn,  to 
make  a superfluous  comment  upon  the 
style  and  title  which  Sir  Edward  has 
given  to  his  work.  It  is  for  him,  not 
for  us,  to  choose;  and  we  shall  be  very 
much  mistaken  if  it  is  not  found  that, 
in  the  long  run,  he  has  chosen  rightly, 
with  that  perfection  of  choice  which  can 
only  belong  to  the  greatest  artists. 

* ‘ * • Elgar’s  has  been  a career,  in 
Its  way,  full  of  change  and  storm  as 
have  ever  occurred  in  the  career  of  a 
great  artist.  He  was  born  to  scoff  at 
the  schools  (without  meaning  so  to 
scoff),  to  be.  therefore,  disliked  by  the 
schools  for  that  very  reason,  to  reach 
honors  by  sheer  genius,  and  to  be  be- 
littled by  many  because  of  his  genius 
All  that  is  good.  Elgar  can  now  afford 
to  laugh  at  pygmies.” 

Mr  Blackburn  remarks  in  the  course  of 
his  dithyramb,  "enthusiasm,  of  course. 
has  its  limits.”  Not  when  Mr.  Black- 
burn  Is  moved  to  chant  the  praise  of 
Sir  Edward.  Mr.  Blackburn  s enthusi- 
asm  is  then  limitless.  So  are  his  chants. 

It  is  said  that  Fritz  Kr9.,®,e[':  I'19 

violinist,  will  give  concerts  in  the  l.  ni ted 
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A NEW  ENGLAND  STOIC. 

A respectable  and  estimable  elderly 
woman  died  of  starvation  in  New' 
Haven,  Ct.,  a few  days  ago.  She  had 
supported  herself  by  doing  housework 
until  she  became  feeble — she  was  73 
years  old  when  she  died— and  then 
she  would  neither  accept  aid  nor  go 
lo  the  poor  house.  Persons  passing 
by  her  house  saw  no  signs  of  life,  and 
at  last  the  door  w'as  forced  open. 
She  sat,  dead,  fully  dressed,  in  a 
I chair,  and  there  she  had  sat  for  some 
days.  The  story  is  one  of  grim 
pathos.  It  recalls  one  of  Morrison  s 
tales  of  mean  streets.  Hawthorne's 
Hepzibah  was  of  like  stuff.  There 
are  women  whose  pride  towers  above 
the  conviction  that  they  are  useless, 

’ superfluous.  If  they  can  no  longer 
support  themselves  they  welcome 
death  and  deck  themselves  In  their 
poor  best  to  do  honor  to  the  last 
visitor,  who  Is  to  them  a kindly  de- 
liverer. Perhaps  they  are  hopeful  of 
more  generous  treatment.  They  cer- 
tainly are  stoical,  and  In  New  Eng- 
land towns  and  villages  are  stoics 
who  put  to  shame  Zeno  and  the 
ethers  that  talked  gravely  in  the 
Painted  Porch  at  Athens. 


NOT  THE  FIRST. 

Mr.  Gelett  Burgess  has  divided 
mankind  into  "bromides"  and  "sul- 
phites.” The  bromide  says  things 
that  are  obvious  and  to  be  expected. 
It  Is  he  that  says  cheerfully  when  the 
barge  Is  crowded  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion, "There's  always  room  for  one 
more."  He  Is  almost  always  cour- 
teous and  he  is  a confirmed  optimist; 
therefore  he  Irritates,  maddens.  But 
Mr.  Burgess  was  not  the  first  to  col- 
lect these  familiar  sayings  and  class 
the  sayers  of  them,  though  the  pe- 
culiar name  he  gives  the  class  is  no 
doubt  his  own.  There  was  a famous 
horn  player,  Eugene  Vivier,  a great 
practical  joker  and  a friend  of  Na- 
poleon III.  It  was  Vivier  who,  by 
some  trick,  succeeded  in  playing 
chords  on  his  horn.  Living  at  Nice, 
he  wrote  a little  book,  "Un  peu  de 
ce  qui  se  dit  tous  les  jours,”  to  which 
Philippe  Gllle  contributed  a preface. 
The  book  is  a collection  of  phrases 
and  speeches  wTiich  resemble  those 
noted  by  Mr.  Burgess.  Thus  the 
bourgeois  host  says  to  his  apologizing 
guest:  "Better  late  chan  never,”  "All 

these  vegetables  come  from  our  own 
farm,”  "I  assure  you  there  is  not  a 
bit  of  headache  in  this  wine.” 


FENCES'  OF  THE  LATE 


EUGEN  GURA,  BARITONE  SINGER 


HE  DESCRIBES  HIS 

OPERATIC  ADVENTURES 


Men  and  Women  Whom  He 
Met — Notes  and  Go::ip 
About  Musicians, 


The  Herald  mentioned  the  death  of 
Kugen  Gura,  the  celebrated  baritone, 
who  died  not  long  ago,  and  it  also  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  a volume  of  his 
reminiscences  was  published  last  year 
by  Breitkopf  & Haertel  of  Leipsic  and 
New  York.  This  volume  has  received 
scanty,  if  any,  attention  in’  the  United 
States  and  England,  yet  Gura  was  a man 
of  mark  in  his  day,  both  as  an  operatic 
and  concert  singer;  he  was  a devout 
Wagnerite,  and  his  Hans  Sachs  is  said 
to  have  been  an  incomparable  imperson- 
ation. 

The  memoir's  of  a singer,  popular  or 
distinguished,  should  be  interesting  by 
reason  of  anecdote,  gossip  and  opinion. 
We  know  of  few  more  entertaining 
books  than  the  memoirs  of  Charles 
Santley,  and  few  books  are  more  in- 
structive to  a young  singer  who  is  medi- 
tating his  art.  The  reminiscences  of 
Michael  Kelly  — they  were  written  by 
Iheodore  Hook  — are  amusing.  They 
throw  light  on  the  operatic  and  social 
life  of  Italian  towns.  Vienna  and  Lon- 
don, and  they  will  always  be  treasured, 
if  only  for  the  view  of  Mozart  at  home,  I 
playing  billiards  and  drinking  punch  , 
and  on  the  stage  busied  with  the  nro-  I 
Auction  of  his  “Marriage  of  Jfigaro  ’’  in  I 
which  Kelly  took  part.  Blangini’s  book 
is  also  amusing,  by  the  display  of  his 
vanity  and  his  fatuous  hinting  at  his 
success  among  court  ladies,  but  Blangini 
was  a singing  teacher  and  composer 
rather  than  a singer.  Then  there  are  ; 
the  memoirs  of  Emily  Soldene,  a book 
that  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should 
Te~ a book  delightful  in  its  impudence, 
rank  revelations  and  assertions. 

The  great  singers,  as  a rule,  have  no 
more  of  a story  to  tell  than  had  Can- 
ning s needy  knife-grinder.  A pen  dis- 
concerts them,  and  they  are  lazy  or  dis- 
inclined to  dictate  memoirs  of  their 
stage  life  and  anecdotes  about  men  and 
women  with  whom  they  were  associ- 
ated. Here  and  there  one  is  actually  too 
modest.  But  what  would  you  not  give 
Y°lume  of  memoirs  by  Farinelli  or 
Kubini  or  Lablache,  written  with  the 
good  sense  and  shrewdness  displayed  by 
•Santley!  Or  think  of  memoirs  of  Faus- 
tina Hasse,  Patti,  Lucca,  Melba,  Calve 
written  with  the  assurance  and  humor 
of  Miss  Emily  Soldene!  Who  would  not 
like  to  read  Cuzzoni's  recollections  of 
her  association  with  Handel?  What  a 
valuable  book  would  Mr.  Jean  de 
Leszke  s own  account  of  his  career,  of 
Ids  adventures  among  singing  teachers, 
of  his  artistic  struggles  and  growth,  be 
to  any  intelligent  beginner! 

Early  Years. 

Gura  himself  declares  at  the  end  of  his 
volume  of  124  pages  that  he  is  not  a 
writer  by  profession;  yet  there  are 
pleasant  pages  of  description  in  the 
book,  pleasant  by  reason  of  their  hon- 
esty and  simplicity.  These  pages  sel- 
dom have  anything  to  do  with  music, 
and  any  one  who  expects  to  benefit 
himself  by  learning  Gura’s  views  on 
vocal  art  or  Operatic  impersonations  will 
be  sadly  disappointed. 

T,herso,n  of  a poor  school  teacher  in  a 
little  Bohemian  v.ilage,  Gura,  in  his  last 
years,  looked  back  on  his  boyhood  with 
pleasure  and  described  it  with  gusto. 

He  tells  of  tho  one  room  that  served 
t le  family  as  living  room,  parlor,  music 
room,  kitchen,  dining  room,  workshop 
and  bed  chamber.  He  describes  his 
lather  as  an  excellent  musician,  who 
save  him  at  an  early  age  piano  lessons 
and  sat  up  nights  copying  music  for  his 
use-all  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven— and 
when  the  boy  was  old  enough  played 
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Gura  at  first  determined  to  be  a paint- 
?a5ellts  grudgingly  gave  their 
consent,  and  he  entered  the  Art  Acad- 
emy  at  Vienna.  In  1863  .he  moved  to 
Munich  to  enter  Anschuetz’s  school  At 
a student  s jollification,  which  Gura  de- 
scribes  with  relish,  he  sang  songs  by 
Schubert  and  Beethoven's  “Adelaide,” 
and  those  who  knew”  decided  that  he 
had  a beautiful  lyric  tenor  voice  which 
should  at  once  be  cultivated.  The 
nhi pS  °/  !he  Conservatory  heard  him, 
objected  to  his  use  of  the  falsetto,  made 
him  sing  a scale,  and  then  exclaimed: 
YPU  ^4-tev?r*  You  are  a bass," 

-wmmv  Tai  felt,  llke  answering  him: 
Which  I have  known  for  a long  time." 
Pie  entered  the  Conservatory,  studied 
singing  with  Herger,  and  took  up  again 
piano  lessons,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
Hauser,  the  director,  who  thought  seri- 
ous study  ot  the  piano  injurious  to  a 
i5?-°er'  .Cura  sang  for  Lachner,  and  in 
i,  ^!rade.  a three  years’  contract  with 
the  Munich  Opera.  The  salary  was 
small,  but  It  was  to  be  bettered  yearly 
His  engagement  began  April  1,  but  it 
was  not  till  Sept.  14  that  he  made  his 

?Ahi'<,a.?^ra£anoeras  Liebenau  in  Lort- 
zing  s Waffenschmied.” 


violin  sonatas  with  him.  He  tells ‘of  Vis 
nights  in  the  garret,  where  in  summer 
lie  heard  the  music  of  frogs  and  crickets 
outside,  and  in  winter  the  complaining 
and  moaning  of  boughs  or  the  flutter 
of  bats.  He  went  to  school  at  Rakonitz 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  piano 
scores  of  operas  by  Mozart  and  Weber. 
One  fine  day  he  was  enchanted  by 
’ T’annhaeuser,  and,  reading  it  and 
playing  it,  he  was  influenced,  as  he  de- 
clares. tor  his  life  work.  Gura  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  went  to  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Vienna.  Who  pro- 
vided  the  money  for  these  and  other 
studies  he  does  not  say.  At  the  age  of 
18  he  saw  an  opera  for  the  first  time, 
“"a?  , Tannhaeuser,”  and  Gura  then 
felt  that  he  must  be  a singer.  In  1861  he 
V ienna  the  famous  performance 
of  Lohengrin.”  when  Wagner  h *ard 
his  own  work  for  the  first  time.  Seeing 
the  composer  in  the  street,  Gura  fol- 
lowed him,  as  a small  boy  follows  a 
brass  band.  He  has  much  to  say  about 
the  performance  of  the  opera  and  Wag- 
ner s speech  after  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain, and  he  closes  with  this  fine  burst 
a?roP°^of  “Parsifal”  in  New  York: 
And  Wagners  swan  song,  the  last, 
sublime  work,  one  far  removed  from  ali 
sensationalism,  shall  today  fall  prey  to 
the  greed  of  American  speculators!" 
There  are  other  remarks  that  Mr.  Con- 
ned would  no  doubt  regard  as  highly 
opprobrious,  if  not  libellous.  ^ 


At  Breslau  and  Leipsic. 

He  was  eager  to  sing  the  part  of  the 
Hunter  in  “Nachtlager,”  ‘ottakar  in 
“Der  Freischuetz,”  but  Lachner  kept 
putting  him  off;  “That’s  always  the 
way  with  a beginner  at  our  opera 
house.”  Furthermore,  there  was  an  old 
fellow  named  Simon,  who  claimed  tho 
parts.  He  finally  fell  sick  and  Gura  im- 
personated Ottakar,  on  a night  when 
there  was  a real  waterfall  in  the  Wolf’s 
Glen.  He  also  sang  the  part  of  the  Hun’- 
ter  in  Kreutzer’s  opera,  but  this  was 
taken  away  trom  him  by  oid  Kinder- 
mann,  who  wished  to  show  how  young 
?8U  wi10vhe  Still  was.”  (This  was  m 
1860.  \Ve  heard  ICindermann  at  Bay* 
reuth  m 18SL.  He  was  then  65  years  old 
and  sang  dismally  false  with  tones  of-  a 
bassoon  in  agony).  At  last,  discouraged 
lle  was  kept  to  un‘mportant 
parts,  Gura  went  to  Breslau,  where  he 
appeared  first  as  Nevers  (Oct  4 1S67) 
i He  soon  came  to  grief  as  Luna  in  “I! 

! Trovatore.  He  was  hoarse,  the  orches- 
trai  pitch  was  higher  than  at  Muivch 
ildn  the  music  was  sung  in  the  origmai 
keys.  It  took  him  a long  time  to  re- 
deem himself  m the  eyes  of  the  public 
and  his  only  consolation  was  his  mar- 
Aa”e  ,t0  ltSo  beloved  Therese.”  But  on 
j Aug  1,  1808.  he  made  a sensation  as 
| Gessler  in  ’'Tell,”  and  in  the  sceTe  of 
the  cioss-bow  and  apple,  bore  away  the 
honors  from  the  hero  of  Rossini’s  opera 
(Guia  quotes  constantly  from  his  diarv 
and  never  fails  to  tell  how  much  an- 
plause  there  was.)  The  newspapers  be- 
gan to  stop  asking  why  no  really  good 
(baritone  had  been  engaged  for  the  Opei  e 
House.  His  first  appearance  in  a Was- 
nerlan  opera  as  Wolfram  was  eminent]  v 
successful.  Gura  informs  us  about  this 
at  some  length.  Yet  liis  life  at  Breslau 
was  not  happy.  He  was  obliged  to  take 
many  small  Vrts  and  to  act  in  spoken 
drama.  A erdi's  music  seems  to  have 
been  his  hoodoo,  for  when  he  had  to  im- 
personate tlie  father  in  “La  Traviata  ” 
he.  had  a bad  cold.  The  Franco-Pru’s- 
an  war  broke  out.  and  the  manager 
"°be.  who  lost  all  that  he  had  gained  in 
Jussia,  disbanded  the  company.  Th 
Breslau  public  was  ignorant  and  easily, 

bored.  The  “best  people”  were  seldom 
in  the  Opera  House.  There  was  no  reg- 
ular subscription  audience.  Gura  de- 
scribes the  public  bitterly. 
nr^obecame  a member  of  the  Leipsic 
opera  company  in  1871),  and  made  a brill- 
iant. first  annearande  as  Wolfram  (Sept 
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5).  He  sang  Telramund  for  the  first 
time  (Sept.  19),  and  Sachs  (Dec.  9).  The 
latter  was  his  most  famous  part,  anu 
Gura  tells  us  how  distinguished  this 
impersonation  was.  He  became  known 
as  a concert  singer.  He  was  the  first 
to  sing  a song  by  Franz  in  the  Gewand- 
haus  (Feb.  22,  1872).  He  did  missionary 
work  for  Laewe  and  his  ballads,  which 
had  been  neglected  or  despjsed.  In  1372 
he  took  part  in  the  Duesseldorf  music 
festival,  when  Rubinstein's  “Tower  of 
Bah^  was  produced.  You  should  read 
Guras  account  of  how  he  swept  every- 
mg  before  him  in  a miscellaneous  con- 
cert after  Parepa-Itosa  with  Donna  An- 
na s song  had  sadly  disappointed  ex- 
pectation. “Then  I came  on  the  stage 
and  was  enthusiastically  received  and 
flowers  were  thrown  at  me.  After  each 
*song  by  Franz  there  was  fanatical  ap- 
?his*Se’  e*;c”  e*c’  There’s  a page  of 

Later  Years. 

In  1876  Pollini  of  Hamburg  offered 
Gura  a yearly  salary  of  19,400  marks 
($4850)  with  a vacation  of  three 
months.  Gura  accepted  the  offer,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Hamburg 
as  Wolfram  (Sept.  3,  1S76).  In  1880 
he  created  the  part  of  the  Demon  in 
Rubinstein’s  opera  (Nov.  3),  under  the 
composer’s  direction.  Rosa  Suclier  was 
the 1 Tarnara.  In  1877  he  had  made  a 
concert  tour  in  Holland,  and  in  1SS2 
he  went  with  a German  opera  com- 
pany to  London.  The  company  was 
composed  of  distinguished  Wagnerian 
singers:  Mmes.  Sucher,  Malten  and 

Hermann  Winkelmann  were  among 
them,  as  was  Mme.  Peschka-Leutner, 
who  sang  in  Boston  at  a peace  jubilee. 
While  he  was  in  London  Gura  sang  in 
concert  in  Rothschild’s  drawing  room, 
and  the  __  aristocratic  company — the 
present  King  of  England  was  there — - 
chattered  and  made  unseemly  noises 
during  the  music.  Gura  also  sang  at 
a state  concert  in  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  was  amazed  by  the  “oversumptu- 
ous  costumes”  and  the  “millions  in 
diamonds  displayed  011  the  shoulders. 
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arms  and  necks  of  noble  dames.” 
Albani  and  Christine  Nilsson  also  sang. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  politely  said  that 
he  was  delighted  to  hear  him  twice  in 
a short  time.  Gura  was  the  Sachs  in 
the  first  performance  in  German  of 
“The  Mastersingers”  in  England  (May 
30,  1882).  He  was  much  Impressed,  as 
was  TschaikoWsky,  by  the  equipages 
and  horsemanship  in  Hyde  Park. 

In  1883  Gura  again  became  a member 
of  the  Munich  Opera  company,  and  not 
till  June  3,  1896,  did  he  withdraw  from 
the  stage.  He  then  sang  Leporello  to 
his  son  Hermann’s  Don  Giovanni.  But 
in  1901  he  appeared  at  the  opening  of 
the  Prinzregenten  Theatre  in  the  third 
act  of  “The  Mastersingers.”  He  had 
played  the  part  of  Sachs  114  times.  After 
his  retirement  from  the  opera  house  he 
continued  to  sing  in  concert  In  1893  he 
appeared  in  a court  concert  in  Berlin 
managed  by  Dr.  Muck,  and  much  to  his 
disgust  the  Emperor  insisted  on  his 
singing  Pressel’s  “An  der  Weser”  and 
Becker’.s  “Trompeter  an  der  Katzbaeh.” 

At  Munich  he  sang  many  parts.  Out- 
side of  the  Wagnerian  opera  he  delight- 
ed especially  in  impersonating  Lysiart 
in  “Euryantlie,”  Petruchio  in  Goetz's 
“Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  Don  Giovanni, 
and  the  Barber  in  the  opera  of  Cor- 
nelius. He  detested  Nessler’s  ’^Trumpet- 
er of  Saekkingen”  and  Thomas’  “Mig- 
non.”  Of  the  former  he  writes:  “It  is 

hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the  same 
public  which  is  apparently  enthusiastic 
over  Wagner’s  ‘Mastersingers,’  ’Tann- 
haeuser’  and  ‘Tristan’  will  open  its  ears 
with  the  same  attention  to  the  ‘Trum- 
peter.’ ” 

Gura  gives  interesting  information 
about  private  performances  of  “Parsi- 
fal” : at  Munich.  All  private  perform- 
ances for  Ludwig  as  the  solitary  hearer 
began  late  and  the  King  kept  everybody 
waiting — sometimes  for  hours— but  all 
the  performers  were  obliged  to  be  ready 
at  9 P.  M The  orchestra  was  ordered 
to  be  absolutely  still.  No  instrument 
could  then  be  tuned.  One  night  when 
Titurel  in  his  grave  exclaims  over  the 
wonder  of  the  illuminated  grail,  the  man 
appointed  to  see  to  the  illumination 
slept,  nor  could  he  be  awakened.  Gura 
as  Amfortas,  and  all  the  others  on  the 
stage  expected  an  outburst  of  royal  dis- 
pleasure. Ludwig,  however,  sent  a court 
officer  to  Gura  to  tell  him:  “Never  has 
Mr.  Reichmann  sung  so  beautifully,  so 
impressively  as  tonight.  He  has  sur- 
passed even  himself.”  This  must  have 
been  a sad  blow  to  Gura’s  self-esteem. 

Men  and  Women. 

A young  man,  Gura  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  Julius  Schnorr  von  Carols- 
feld,  the  creator  of  Tristan,  and  he 
marvelled  at  his  expressive  head  of 
curly  hair  and  dark  brown  beard.  He 
saw  him  as  Tristan  in  the  first  per- 
formance; Eric,  a part  which  he,  as  did 
Niemann,  raised  to  heroic  proportions, 
and  George  Brown  in  “La  Dame  Blan- 
che,” in  which  Gura  says  the  tenor 
showed  much  grace  and  great  finesse. 

A woman  whom  lie  admired  greatly 
was  Mathilde  Mallinger,  the  soprano, 
who  afterward  became  a glory  of  the 
Berlin  stage,  although  she  often  sang 
false.  (Gura  does  not  mention  this  fact. 
No  German  singer  is  easily  disconcerted 
by  false  intonation,  whether  he  sings  or 
listens).  He  praised  her  intelligence, 
poetic  feeling,  "spontaneous  vocal  tal- 
ent,” graceful  acting.  Pier  voice  was 
not  a powerful  one,  but  he  describes  it 
as  even,  flexible  and  full  of  color. 


.TgL^  _ i n'l n) l r%  thft  tenor,  tlifiit 

JtS "ol.i  and  declares  that  he  was 
atlll^wondi : fully  impressive.  (Gura  was 

liil mm 

i v2fCpxDerience<'  an  iinheard  of  tiling. 

I VnteionKPaeoa  fellow  from  l.oipslc  came 

^andhe  s u a-S'm  telling  you  the  trui.j 
I samr-is  it  possil>ie?-he  sans  one  o 
M S'  'lio  vou  know  this  man?  1 
n»  „ 1S  You  must  in- 

! Sife  Wni  to  me,  for  1 should  like  to 

kGm’ahtneiis  us  how  highly  Rubinstein 
i^M-ldorf  festivah  bef!“?‘  mentioned. 

I I’honish  festival  would  pay  more  atn 
| Hon  to  living  composers  and  less  to  Ut  aJ 

i “There  is.  naturally,  frequent  reference 
* « w.irner  wltose  operas  ill  l>,t  wete 

tells  us  how  Wagner  was  present,  at  a 
performance  of  Spohr  s “Jessoml.i.  v ■ 
delighted  by  his  impersonation  of  l ris- 
tan  d’Acunha.  and  praised  hint  oi  ' uy 
in  a letter  to  a Leipsic  music  journal— 
the  letter  is  in  Wagner’s  literary  woi  ks, 
he  tells  us  how  he  wished  to  be  the 
Wotan  at  the  first  Bayreuth  peifotm- 
ance  Of  "The  Ring.”  and  he  studied  the 
music,  but  was,  at  the  end.  ' ""tinted 
to  take  the  part  of  Gunther  and  ot  Uon- 
ner;  how  Wiemann.  the  tenor,  wept  w ith 
emotion  when  for  the  first  time  the  mo- 
tive of  Wotan’s  farewell  was  sounded 
by  the  full  orchestra;  how;  M f\f.ner 
scolded  Mrs.  Gruen  for  singing  ii.iisa- 
beth’s  prayer,  as  cut  for  Berlin  use, 

1 how  Wagner  praised  Loewe  as  a true 
and  pure  German  composer;  how  vmi- 
helmj  told  a long-winded  story  m his 
Frankfort-Wiesbaden  dialect  or  a pet 

d<Gura  admired  Rosa  Sucher’s  Isolde 
for  its  realism  and  tire.  all  saw 

Mrs.  Sucher  in  this  part  in  Boston,  but 
slie  was  then  gross  and  her  voice  was 
worn.  A tornado  of  a woman,  she 
sJoldod  in  shrieks.  Milka  Tern.na 
showed  us  another  Isolde,  the  woman 
> of  legend  and  romance. 

In  London  the  baritone  called  on  Jenny 
Ltnd,  though  she  first  called  on  him. 

Ho  describes  her  as  unusually  ami- 
able.” He  became  acquainted  wit" 
Alma  Tatlema,  also  with  Hubert  Her- 
komer.  The  latter  wished  to  paint  him 
as  Hans  Sachs,  and  Gura  regretted  that 
i the  wish  was  not  followed  by  the  deed. 

T There  are  descriptions  of  summer 
* places  visited  by  Gura  and  cf  his  villa. 

He  love<l  nature  and  was  happy  m w rit- 
ing  about  it.  His  description  of  an  un- 
fortunate railway  journey  is  amusing 
by  reason  of  the  seriousness  with  w inch 
he  relates  his  misadventures.  Had  ire 
had  a keerir  sense  of  humor,  he  might 
have  pruned  his  self-laudation  and 
omitted  the  newspaper  notices  let  his 
egoism  is  after  all  not  extraordinary  . an 
opera  singer,  he  moved  in  a world  ot 
vanity.  His  notes  on  his  art-collecting 
show  a more  pleasant  side  of  his  nature. 

The  volume  contains  a portrait  ot 
Gura  a sketch  of  his  birthplace,  and 
; sketches  made  hv  hitn  of  Landsberg  am 
Lech  and  of  scenes  near  his  villa  on 
Starnberger  See. 

I BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESRA. 

[ Complete  announcement  concerning 
I the  coming  season  of  the  Boston  Spm- 
phony  orchestra  will  he  contained  in  the 
(papers  of  next  Sunday,  Sept.  23.  This 
I will  include  particulars  concerning  the 
1 auction* sale  of  seats,  the  list  of  soloists 
and  the  programmes  of  the  first  four 

crmeertSj^s  begn  recc|vc<j  directly  from 
I Hr  Muck,  saying  that  lie  is  quite  well 
land  has  never  had  any  doubt  about 
sailing  for  America  on  t lie  Kaiser 
' Wilhelm  der  Grosse  from  Bremen  on 
• Tuesday',  Sept.  25.  This  should  put  at 
1 rest  the  various  reports  of  his  illness. 
The  basis  of  the  reports  is  unknown,  but 
the  facts  seem  to  be  that,  immediately 
after  the  Bayreuth  festival.  Dr.  Muck 
wont  to  a little  watering  place  in  Styrla 
to  get  completely  rested  before  sailing. 

Dr.  Muck  will  be  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Muck,  and  an  apartment  has  been 
taken  for  them  in  a hotel  within  a walk- 
ing distance  of  Symphony  Hall. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CUARTET. 

! Since  the  first  of  the  month  Messrs. 
Both,  Ferir  and  Warnke  have  been 
with  Prof.  Willy  Hess  at  Ogunquit,  Me.. 
rehearsing  twice  daily  for  the  coming 
season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  quar- , 
t(  tte.  As  usual,  six  concerts  will  be  | 

I given  iu  Boston,  but  this  year  they  will 
lie  given  in  Chickerlng  Hall  instead  of 
in  Jordan  Hail.  The  dates  are  Monday 
evenings.  Oct.  20.  Nov,  19.  Dec.  1*.  Jan. 
21  Fell.  25  and  Apia  I 1 Prof.  Hess  has 
some  interesting  no  . cities  which  lie  will 
play  in  the  course  of  Hie  winter. 

WORCESTER  FESTIVAL. 

I | The  49th  annual  festival  of  the  Worces- 
' ter  County  Musical  Association  will  be 
hold  at  Worcester  Oct.  1 to  5 inclusive. 
Rehearsals  will  be  held  on  Oct.  1 and  2 
and  the  mornings  of  3,  4 arid  5,  with  • "r- 
•I  ’ I certs  on  the  evenings  of  Oct.  3.  4 an  1 5 
1 and  tiie  afternoons  of  Oct.  1 and  5. 
j On  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  rehearsal 
! a new  feature  will  be  inaugurated.  A 
■ chorus  of  300  pupils  of  the  high  schools 
1 wilDsing  with  thr  Boston  Symphony  or- 
i cheslra.  , 

The  management  has  engaged  ]■> 
artists  the  largest  number  ever  engage! 
for  a Worcester  festival.  They  ar 
I pianos  Miss  HI  z.ibetli  Burkina.  Miss 
Louise  Ormsby.  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Ka- 
boirl  Mrs.  Viola  Waterhouse;  evi- 
I traltos  Mrs-  Louise  Homer.  Mme.  lsu- 
f l.elle  Bouton.  Miss  Grace  .Munson.  Mrs. 
| Grace  Preston  Naylor;  tenors.  Daniel 


_ ..  ■ siut  Paul  Dufault;"  WFTt'oii  hi 

K?  iWogorza;  basses? Frederic  Mm- 
*jrn  , Torn  Daniel;  pianist,  Mme.  Sam- 
t,n  3l-dviomiists  Timcitliee  Adatrbwslu 

ar°.  M.ss  HessieVollier.  The  condm  to:  s 

Messrs.  Wallace  Goodrich  ml 
k concert  Wednesday,  Ot.  3.  Ua  .- 

Mrs!  \V  ater a o u se.^M i s^Muns'mi.  Messrs. 
^Thursday3;*! ternoon!  Oc t.  4,  Symphony 

ssrSbisr  iv«i' 

Saint-Saens  "Introduction  and  LonJo 
Caprice  for  Violin,”  Op.  28.  „c  „ 

Thursday  night.  Oct.  4,  Brahm  .- 
of  Destiny”  Hirst  time  In  \I  orct  S.  1 ’ ■ , 
Verdi  s "Requiem.”  Miss  Louise  Orrmsby; 
Mme.  Bouton,  Messrs.  Beddoe  and  Mai 

1 Friday  afternoon,  Oct.  5,  Symphony  or- 
chestra with  Mrs.  Grace  Preston  >‘W>or 
find  Mine  Samaroff.  soloists.  .M  me. 
Samaroff  will  play  Rubinstein’s  ooiicerto 
for  piano,  No.  4.  in  D minor.  The  or 
chestra  will  play  (for  the  first  time  m 
Worcester)  Mac  Dowell  s The  Beautiful 
Alda”  and  "The  Saracens  fiom  tlu. 

''^ridaf  n?ghtPhOc?:  5.  artists'  night. 

Miss  Parkina,  Mrs.  Homer,  Messrs  Bod- 
doe  and  DeGogorza.  Miss  Collier  will 

PThe  ^ticket  sale  will  take  pla=s  in 
Washburn  Hall  at  10  o clock  A.  M . 
Tuesday  Sept  25  With  the  exception 
of  about  250  seats  in  the  middle  °f  tha 

floor,  which  will  be  held  i^W'^lhere- 
full  course,  the  price  will  be  $o.  as  neie 
tofore,  exclusive  of  premium. 


NEW  WORKS. 

Joseph  Holbrooke's  "Bells”  (after  Poe), 
to  be  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Fes- 
tival  next  month,  opens  with  an  orches- 
tral prelude  of  some  length,  which  is  an 
epitome  of  the  work.  The  choral  part 
consists  of  four  numbers.  “Sledge  Bells,” 
"Wedding- Bells,”  "Alarm  Bells,”  "Iron 
Bells.”  The  chief  theme  is  given  out 
by  a horn  in  the  prelude  and  is  used 
throughout.  The  “Alarm  Bell”  section 
! is  in  eight  vocal  parts.  (Jullien's  “Fire- 
man's Quadrille"  might  be  introduced 
here  with  thrilling  effect.)  "The  instru- 
ments include  every  kind  of  b^l  and  a 
concertina,  the  latter  used  to  secure  a 
rapid  ringing  crescendo.  Mr.  Holbrooke 
conducted  at  Ostend  on  Aug.  -3  a con- 
cert of  British  music,  and  his  new 
"Dreamland  Suite.”  composed  tor  the 
forthcoming  Hereford  Festival  was  UH-n 
ilayed  for  the  lirst  time  Mr.  Black 


nlaved  for  the  lirst  time.  Mr.  BlacK- 
Sum  wrote  recently;  "We  have  often 
referred  to  the  really  exquisite  talent  of 
Mr.  Holbrooke,  and  there  is  no  "fed  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  among  Tnd?x 
English  composers  he  takes  an  ex 
.tremely  high  place.  Whatever  may,  be 
the  opinion  of  the  academic  writers  o 
music — and  we  know  that  opinion  only 
byU  hearsay— we,  for  our  own  Dart  place 
him  very  high  in  that  new  school  of 
English  music  which  Purcell  came  to 
found,  which  Handel  destroyed,  anc 
which  a very  few  modern  English  corn- 
nosers  have  restored  again  to  us. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  mark,  at 
the  forthcoming  Birmingham  festival, 
how  far  Mr.  Granville  Bantock  has 
caught  the  genuine  spirit  of  Omar 
Khayyam  in  Ins  application  of  it  to 
modern  music.  Eight  hundred  years 
or  so  have  passed  by  since  the  dust 
of  the  mystic  sensualist,  the  Philo- 
sophic dreamer,  was  gathered  b^‘c'e 
the  rose  trees  of  which  he  sang, 
where  he  himself  prophesied  that  his 
last  long  rest  should  be.  Mr.  Ban- 
tock  is  clever;  he  has  originality,  and 
he  has  considerable  command  of  in- 
strumentation; but  he  is  not  very 
dramatic.  This,  however,  is  perhaps 
not  a very  great  drawback  in  any 
setting  of  the  Rubaiyat.  What  eve 
want  here  is  emotion,  thoughts  in 
music  that  . are  primeval  in  Hmir  tre- 
mendous simplicity.  Will  Mr.  Ban 
tock  give  us  this?  Or  will  lie  over- 
load his  theme  with  superfluous 
ornament?  There  was  one  musician 
who  could  have  composed  the  requi- 
site music  for  such  an  ideal  as  that 
which  the  Persian  poet  puts  before 
^s-the  creator  of  “Cosi  fan  tutte,” 
Inf  HI  Seraglio.”  of  "Die  Zauberfloete 
I —the  unique,  incomparable  Mozart.— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  , . _ 

\n  orchestral  suite  formed  from  Bu- 
! soni's  incidental  music  to  Gozzi  s drama 
' “Turandot”  was  played  for  tlie  first  time 
in  England  at  a promenade  concert  In 
T ondon  Aug.  21.  (The  suite  was  pro- 
duced in  Berlin  last  winter.)  Turandot. 
a Chinese  princess,  has  many  suitors, 
and,  averse  to  matrimony,  she  insists 
that  she  will  marry  only  the.  successful 
euesser  of  three  riddles.  The  unsuccess- 
ful are  beheaded.  Prince  Kalaf  guesses 
I correctly,  and  Turandot  is  so  \exed  that 
she  threatens  to  kill  herself  rather  than 
marry  him.  He  proposes  that  she  shall 
-ness  one  of  his  riddles.  If  she  solves  it 
he  will  kill  himself:  if  she  falls  she  must' 
wed  him  He  presents  himself  in  dis- 
guise, add  the  riddle  is  ills  identity,  fhe 
princess  gains  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion ’ the  prince  makes  his  arrangements 
for  suicide,  then  Turandot  first  knows 
that  she  loves  Kalaf.  and  the  two  are 
made  one.  The  suite  is  supposed  to  have 
“Chinese  atmosphere."  One  of  the  move- 
ments is  named  after  1 rufaldino.  the 
chief  of  the  eunuchs  in  the i play-  T here 
is  a grotesque  march,  and  there  Is  a | 
"nocturnal  valse.”  in  which  the  waltz  | 
tin  me  “steals  in  on  muted  \iolms  with 
In  derie  effect  which  is  maintained  to. 
In  extent  that  suggests  a valse  of  ghosts 
dith  shadows  for  partners.”  The  finale 
s i combination  of  a funeral  march  and 
a Turkish  quickstep,  which  is  described 
as  a "tootling  tune."  The  thematic  In- 
vention is  said  to  be  poor  as  far  as  the 
I whole  work  is  concerned. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
from  recent  photographs  of  Mme.  Kath- 
erine Fleischer  - Edel,  Mme.  Pauline 
Donalda— the  two  ’will  be  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  company 
this  season-and  of  Miss  Elena  Ger- 
' hardt.  a mezzo-soprano  of  LUpsie, 
whose  song  recital  in  London  last  June 
' «■.„  praised  extraordinarily.  Mme. 
| rieischer-EOol  of  Hamburg  was  the 


BrhngaenifT  af  Bayreuth  this  year, 

though  the  music  is  not  suited  to  her 

\ nice.  She  also  appeared  as  Sieglinde. 
Mme.  Donalda.  born  I.ightstone.  is  now 
the  wife  of  Sevoilhac,  who  will  also 
be  of  the  Metropolitan  company. 

Air.  Hcnrv  Russell,  director  of  the 
"San  Carlo"  opera  company,  which 
will  give  performances  this  coming  sea- 
son in  the  United  States  from  coast  to 
coast,  says  “To  hear  Nordica  in  one 
of  the  classics  at  S3  for  the  best  seat 
in  the  house  should  satisfy  anybody.” 

Mr.  Russell  is  a sanguine'  person. 

Saint-Saens  has  written  to  Musical 
America  (N.  Y.)  concerning  his  alleged 
habit  of  disappearing.  He  insists  that 
iiis  residence  is  always  known.  "Twice 
I have  been  in  South  America  to  give 
I concerts.  This  is  not  a good  way  to  dis-  i 
appear.  Both  times  1 returned  directly 
to  Paris,  the  first  time  via  Cherbourg, 
the  second  time  l»y  way  of  Lisbon.  I 
have  never  been  in  the  United  States.” 
Adelina  Patti  will  end  her  profession- 1 
al  career  by  giving  a ''tarcweli  vo.. 
cert  in  Albert  Hall,  London,  Dec.  1.  At- 
ter  that  date  her  farewell  c01jcert  will 

be  a biennial  and  not,a"hanilpaJ  pAin" 
Lady  Halle,  one  of  the  few  living 
violinists  that  have  the  grand  style, 
win  give  concerts  in  London  and  a 
number  of  provincial  cities  this  season. 

She  is  now  in  her  68th  year. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says, 
apropos  of  the  recent  Mozart  * esti- 
val  at  Salzburg;  "The  great  event 
was  a performance  of  the  ninth 
phony  of — Bruckner!  It  was  to  have 

been  conducted  by  PVti^hard’  Strauss 
?o°ilkd  his1  "place’.  a^eRisCuhc^dedfrUfo! 
cite  Richard  Wallaschek.  after  a i 
single  rehearsal,  in  g lymg  a a£t® 
fnrmuncf  of  Individual  character. 
What  we  heard  was  not  m®rjHy  a 
repetition  of  the  Viennese  Produc- 
tion but  everything  was  fiesher, 

concert  audiences  In  Boston,  and .this 

pe^PynihereS^?Pfk®yo^bSes^f^e'^na|P 

Mr  Gericke  Mr.  Finck  exclaims  pas- 

!S:for‘'SLielfcwBy?’'ars?  gfe  S 
fSer  and 

pass  round  theDhat  ^ aHen^  among 

believe  that  Bruckner’s  music  has 
b°Mmf CYvdcrueeGu,lbcrt  will  appear 

Ss^^p as; 

Mr  Victor  Maurel,  in  his  lecture  on 
”’rhe  question  of  Distance.  teaches 
fhirtnetrine  that  a new  method  of 

Ssis52k 

Pl'%’ 

oughly  t-lie  knowledge 

^e^?ecarr7ng  powe°r  of  the  voice  It 
of  the  carry  nig  i sjnger,  however 

iS  Steafrrom  on  point  of  view,,  can 

S’  n g °c  o lit  r a ft  c>a  a tSt  h e ^s't  a d t Theatre  in 
Hamburg. 

/if  i 'J  < 9^^- 

A NEW  DISH. 
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One  of  the  distinctions  between  a 
gourmand  and  a gourmet  is  that  the 
former  is  very  seldom  a wit.  He  has 
but  one  thought,  one  care  in  life,  the 
distention  of  his  stomach.  The  gour- 
met may  be  a comparatively  light 
eater.  His  mind  must  be  kept  clear 
for  nice  appreciation.  Run  over  ie 
list  of  famous  gourmets  and  you  \\  i 
name  many  wits,  as  the  elder  Dumas 
and  Rossini.  The  following  story  is 
to  the  point:  A gourmet  at  | 

last  summer,  was  so  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  for  his  gastronomic 
! skill  that  he  was  allowed  to  explain 
to  a head  cook  the  latest  secret  fo 
cooking  a peach-fed  ham  in  cham- 
pagne and  stout,  Plus  his  ow _ secre^ 
the  one  thing  that  makes  the  d.sh 

memorable.  Kindness'versonified.  he 

even  confided  to  the  cook  the  name  of 
the  dish.  The  next  night  there  ap- 
peared on  (he  bill  of  fare  of  the  table 
C note  dinner;  Jan.oon  a lLpion 
Sinclair.” 


Srpi  /%  '7^ 


LETTER  BOX  TRT  ( iv- 

’ Under  a truly  paternal  government 
all  stuffers  of  letter  boxes  would  be  , 
arrested  and  fined.  "W  e re  er  ' 
conscientious  and  indefatigable  < 1- 

tributers  of  circulars— invitations  to 

attend  religious  meetings  cards  o£ 
old  clo’  men,  provision 

tradesmen  and  repairers  of  aUkind^. 

It  is  the  impulse  of  eyery  P 


locking  his  box  and  finding  a mass 

of  waste  paper  to  throw  the  stuff  an- 
grily on  the  steps  or  the  sidewalk. 

The  steps  or  the  doorways  of  apa:  t- 
ment  houses  are  often  thus  disfig- 
ured. The.  unlocker  is  on  the  way 
to  his  office  or  he  is  returning  home. 

What  is  he  to  do  with  all  this  paper? 

Cram  it  into  his  pockets?  Take  it 
tenderly  upstairs  ana  then  put  it  in  a 
yvaste  basket? 

THE  MORAL  OF  IT. 

Two  cats,  1'inkey  and  Blaokie.  living 
in  Wilkesbarre,  i'a.,  had  a life  interest 
in  the  income  of  .$40,000  set  aside  in  the 
will  of  their  master,  the  late  Benjamin 
P.  Dillcy,  or  Diley.  for  informants 
differ  as  to  the  spelling  of  the  testa- 
lOr’s  name.  Requests  of  this  nature 
have  not  been  uncommon.  The  curious 
will  find  instances  in  Gabriel  I’eignot’s 
book  on  singular  wills.  The  two  cats1 
were  cared  for  luxuriously  by  a nurse. 

They  had  soft  beds  and  daily  baths. 

They  exercised  their  claws  on  rosewood 
and  mahogany,  and  no  doubt  were 
visited  by  a manicure.  Holes  had  been 
cut  in  all  the  doors  that  they  might 
prowl  or  frolie  at  will.  I’inkey  had  “a 
tumor  in  her  throat”  and  up  and  died. 

In  all  probability  her  death  was  the  re- 
sult of  a life  of  foolish  luxury,  and 
Blackie  will  follow  her  example.  A cat. 
to  reach  the  highest  physical,  mental 
and  spiritual  development,  must  know 
anxiety,  suffering,  remorse.  Whether 
male  or  female,  it  must  experience  the 
joys,  sorrows  and  excitements  of  the 
area  and  the  back  fence.  Like  the  hero 
in  the  old  song,  the  cat  must  be  able  to 
say:  “I  know  what  it  is  to  be  lacking 
a meal.”  As  it  is  with  men  and  yvomen, 
sc  it  is  with  cats.  The  heights  are 
reached  only  by  climbing  through 
prickly  bushes  and  over  stony  places. 
Only  the  tempest  tossed  know  the 
supreme  value  of  serenity  and  ease. 

rURER  DRAMA. 

Those  interested  in  the  “elevation” 
of  the  stage  and  the  “cultivation”  of 
the  drama,  all  who  deplore  the  ruts 
into  which  modern  playwrights  fall, 
should  tatfe  courage.,  A short  piece,  a 
sketch  if  you  will,  is  now  popular  in 
the  music  halls  of  London,  and  the  “re- 
form” of  the  theatre  must  begin  in  the 
hall.  A Leadenhall  street  banker,  a Mr. 
Moses,  has  a beautiful  daughter.  He 
also  has  a,,  son,  a fine  fellow,  and  a 
caretaker  of  his  bank,  one  Perkins,  an 
Englishman,  with  whom  the  daughter 
falls  in  love.  The  spirited  son  loves 
with  the  most  honorable  intentions  a 
“lady  typewriter”  in  the  bank.  Nothing, 
it  would  6eem,  could  be  fairer  than  this. 
But  Mr.  Moses,  hearing  of  his  son’s 
passion,  threatens  to  turn  him  out.  Per- 
kins exclaims,  “Then  you  turn  me  out, 
too,”  and  he  leaves,  having  first  helped 
himself  thoughtfully  to  bullion  in  the 
bank’s  strong  box.  Mr.  Perkins  is  thus 
able  to  provide  himself  with  Sunday 
clothes  for  every  day,  and  to  bedeck 
himself  with  diamonds.  He  appears  in 
this  disguise  at  Moses’  house  as  a man 
of  enormous  wealth,  and  a suitor  of 
Miss  Moses.  The  banker,  not  recogniz- 
ing him.  encourages  the  suit.  The  dis- 
covery is  made  that  the  plutocrat  is  thfe 
I thief,  but  the  young  woman  is  faithful 
! to  him,  and  the  curtain  goes  down  on  a 
triumphant  and  highly  respected  Per- 
kins. The  indefatigable  objectors  to 
problem  plays  and  symbolical  pieces 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  welcoming 
the  real  thing,  something  “pure  an 
wholesome  and  refreshing. 

~ ABBREVIATED. 

Max  Beerbohm,  Jack  London,  Bart 
Kennedy,  Tom  Masson!  These  ab- 
breviated names  are  employed  in  good 
faith  by  publishers  and  certainly  the 
authors  themselves  make  no  sign  of 
objection.  Yet  Mr.  Beerbohm’s  first 
name  is  Maximilian  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy’s Bartholomew.  Why  not  Bill 
Thackeray,  Hank  Fielding,  Tom 
Hardy,  Georgie  Shaw,  Lizzie  Brown- 
ing. Mamie  Corelli?  Or  to  speak  of 
other  arts,  why  not  Mike  Angelo, 
Dicky  Wagner,  Joe  Verdi?  Mrs. 
Craigie  was  terse,  direct,  epigram- 
matic to  the  last.  Thus  In  "The 
Dream  and  the  Business"  she  said  of 
her  Lady  Navenby:  "Half  the  time 

she  does  the  greatest  violence  to  her 
feelings  in  order  to  be  true  to  her 
mannerisms,”  and  she  referred  to 


e who  wished 

ovidence  as  an  English  gentl 
large  fortune,  perfect  morals,  an 
xlety  to  frustrate  the  foreigner  and 
wish  to  feed,  rather  than  to  meet, 
the  poor."  hut , Mrs.  Craigle  never 
thought,  of  signing  her  novels  Jack 
Noll  Hobbes. 


SMALL  O’  THE  BACK. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York 

B'Sun  does  not  understand  how  Jethro 
Bass,  in  Mr.  Winston  ChurcliiH’s  novel 
“Ooniston,”  could  sit  "on  the  small  of 
his  back.”  He  does  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase.  Is  the  phrase  ‘‘idio- 
matic’’ or  "modern”?  "I  perhaps  do  not 
know  where  the  small  of  the  back  is 
located.  I thought  it  was  near  the 
waist.”  The  correspondent  explains  his 
ignorance  by  signing  himself  “A  Dull 
Reader,”  and  we  note  that  he  lives  in 
Asbury  Park,  where  the  behavior  of 
life  is  sternly  regulated.  Did  he  never 
see  a man  “sitting  on  the  small  of  his 
back"?  Let  him  go  to  any  theatre,  con- 
cert hall,  churclb  club.  The  attitude  of 
this  sitter  is  not  a respectful  one;  it 
looks  exceedingly  uncomfortable ; yet 
there  are  many  who  delight  in  it.  Just 
as  putting  one’s  heels  on  veranda  rail- 
ing, mantelpiece,  chair,  table,  rests  the 
heart  and  brain,  so  perhaps  sitting  on  J 
the  small  of  the  back  may  comfort  the 
kidneys  or  soothe  the  spine.  As  for  the 
phrase  itself,  it  is  an  old  one,  used  free- 
long  before  Asbury  Park  was  known 
to  geographer  or  postoffiee  department. 

SHERRIS. 

The  King  of  Spain,  taking  sherry 
to  Cowes,  brought  it  into  fashion 
again  as  a dinner  wine,  but  good 
judges  of  wine  and  fashions  believe 
he  use  will  be  only  temporary.  Pop- 
ular in  the  Elizabethian  period,  the 
ivine  came  into  favor  again  about  the 
ueginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 

’or  the  Prince  Regent  professed  the 
treatest  admiration  for  it  and  for  a 
ime  drank  nothing  else.  About  the 
niddle  of  the  Victorian  era  sherry 
vas  again  the  drink  of  table  drinks, 
is  we  learn  from  the  novelists,  the 
rue  historians  of  manners  and  cus- 
oms.  Its  use  was  universal.  Every 
ommercial  traveller  on  the  road  had 
- right  to  a pint  of  sherry  with  his 
iinner  and  a decanter  was  placed  at 
he  side  of  each  guest  at  the  com- 
mercial ordinary  in  the  inn.  The 
lanchester  Guardian  says  that  people 
egan  to  say  "no’’  to  the  question 
sherry,  sir?”  about  1880.  Mr.  G.  R. 
urns  says  that  sherry  began  to  go  out 
s a dinner  wine  when  the  boom  in 
laret  began.  Claret  and  hock  were 
t turn  succeeded  by  whiskey  and 
oda.  Sherry  is  still  poured  in  cer- 
iin  American  private  houses  as  an 
arly  wine  when  there  is  an  absurd 
inous  profusion,  but  it  is  a better 
ash  ion  to  serve  only  one  wine  and  in 
ome  houses  this  is  spelled  whiskey. 

A NOVEL  IN  POLITICS. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  read 
rrs.  Wharton’s  "House  of  Mirth,” 
nd  It  can  no  longer  dream  sweet 
reams  of  waving  and  gigantic  crops, 
t sounds  alarm  bells.  It  draws  pict- 
res,  so  that  the  unlettered  may  not 
e uninformed  of  the  “phosphores- 
ent  moral  corruption  of  commercial 
ociety”  of  New  York.  Listen  to  this: 
The  men  are  mere  gross  animals, 
eaping  up  more  money  than  they 
an  spend  to  wallow  in  it  like  sur- 
aited  swine  in  a trough,  without  ed- 
catlon,  without  rational  intellectual 
iterest,  without  honor  or  decency  in 
usiness  or  social  life.  The  women 
re  beautiful  toys,  as  degraded  in 
heir  relations  to  the  male  market  as 
he  inmates  of  a harem,  but  far  less 
t’tractive  in  their  callous  selfishness 
;nd  unbridled  appetite.”  Hot  stuff! 
s the  New  York  politician  remarked 
t a Buffalo  convention,  with  a final 
Wow!”  It  looks  as  though  Mrs. 
Wharton’s  novel  would  be  used  as  a 
olitical  document  in  Minnesota.  Her 
ren  and  women  are  supported  by 
he  money  gained  through  monopo- 
es  and  a protective  tariff.  At  least 
he  Tribune  says  they  are:  "If  ship- 
pers and  minority  stockholders, 
armers  who  pay  twice  as  much  as 
’anadians  and  Mexicans  for  the  same 
gricultural  implements  and  work- 
ngmen  who  cannot  meet  the  in- 
reased  cost  of  living  with  their  high- 
st  wages,  want  to  know  where  some 
' their  money  goes,  let  them  read 
ouse  of  Mirth.’  ’ 


ANOTHER  TObMAN. 

A man  who  has  made  a fortune  in  a 
western  city  called  on  us  yesterday.  He 
is  not  much  over  40  and  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  be  idle,  but  like  Mr.  Tolman  in 
I rank  Stockton  s story,  be  wishes  to 
carry  on  some  business  which  be  can 
attend  to  himself,  one  that  will  bring 
him  into  contact  with  people  of  all 
sorts — people  that  will  interest  him. 
He  does  not  wish  to  work  hard ; he 
wishes  a “snug  and  comfortable”  busi- 
ness. It  is  his  purpose  to  open  a bureau 
of  general  information.  He  will  have 
reference  books  of  all  kinds,  files  of  cer- 
tain journals,  card  references  and  in- 
dexes, etc.  Suppose  you  wish  to  know 
whether  Pauline  Markham  is  still  liv- 
ing, the  tonnage  of  the  first  steamship 
that  crossed  the  Atlantic,  the  name  of 
Lohengrin’s  mother,  the  vote  cast 
against  Gen.  Butler  when  he  was  elected 
Governor,  some  of  the  more  striking 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians — all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  to  this  bureau  and  for 
a small  fee  the  information  will  be 
given.  There  may  be  a scale  of  prices 
according  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  accurate,  guaranteed  answer.  For 
instance,  there  is  much  talk  about 
Esperanto.  Do  you  know  who  invented 
the  language?  Go  to  the  bureau.  After 
a few  moments  of  consultation  the  in- 
former will  hand  you  a slip : “Dr. 

Ludwig  Zamenhof,  born  at  Bialystok  in 
1859.  A practising  oculist  at  Warsaw 
He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  Russian, 
Polish,  German,  Yiddish,  English, 
French  and  Hebrew.”  How  useful  this 
bureau  would  be  to  the  community ! 
What  a pleasant  occupation!  It  has 
been  said  that  a knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  best  learned  in  the  office  of  a 
lawyer  or  of  a newspaper,  but  the 
knowledge  to  be  gained  at  this  bureau 
by  the  furnisher  of  information  would 
he  richer  and  more  widespread.  Only 
one  class  of  searchers  would  not  be  wel- 
come, genealogists.  If  welcomed,  they 
would  take  up  all  the  informer’s  time. 

II  is  better  for  them  to  browse  and  dbze 
at  the  State  or  Public  Library. 


fn^r^D?avoM”IV«I  of ! ••LaicSiV"  and 
and  the  to^  ^sTo 

Mine  s’lmbrleh  <!f  tbe  hk,cIei1  bandits! 
remember” U^scene ? *°Ura*e’  Do  you 

I a„8nrvant'  ‘here’s  no  denying 

a figure  that  a not  much  amiss 

f M me  rSem^rioilnSplred,  Eng,ish  version. 
oC  will  embrich  may  also  take  the  Dart 

Mr‘nronri  ‘!‘  T*  ^arrar  aa  Ka 
oii  .„  von ried  announces  that  Mme 

?rinoPreTstart  ls  now  a full -fledged  so 
Prano  and  no  longer  a contralto  not 

sonSte  sIfome0Pnan0'  ?lle  wl"  imper- 
Rlnt”  • Bruennhilde  in  "The 

whlfii  fore=oher0,ne  in  "L’Afrioalne," 

C some  incomprehensible  rea- 
be  revived  and  sung  in  Italian 

te?flyS” Pl Manner1  slng,1,?  "Mme.  But- 
Juliet.”  M 0n  Descaut,”  "Romeo  and 

Mr.  Conried  speaks  confidently  of 
Kerta  Morena’s  appearance  In  spite  of 
the  rumors  concerning  her  poor  physi- 
cal and,  as  some  say,  mental  condition- 
and  he  says  that  if  Luisa  Tetrazzini 
sings  at  all  in  New  York  it  must  be  un- 
der his  control,  for  the  contract  which  he 
made  and  she  broke  has  four  more  years 
to  run.  What  Implicit  confidence  Mr.  Con- 
1 rled  has  in  Jean  de  Reszke’s  judgment! 
Tiie  eminent  Polish  tenor  recommended 
one  of  his  pupils,  Ferdinand  Soubeyran, 
land  Mr.  Conried  engaged  the  youth  with- 
,bUt  ¥arl,ng  him.  Mr.  de  Reszke  recom- 
mended Mme.  Serena  to  Mr.  Savage  last 
?lnp°n,Ra?d  aI1  remember  Mme.  Se- 
W Ac  M°tac. Newman,  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Savage  s company,  now  calls 
herself  R ta  Fornia.  She  studied  re- 
cently  with  Mr.  de  Reszke,  and  she.  too. 
& engaged  for  the  Metropolitan 
Then  thare  ls  Franz  Steiner,  a young 

£tr7la?,’  w,ho  .,ls  sald  t0  have  a re- 
markable voice,  but  he  has  never  sung 
in  public.  Trustful  Mr.  Conried!  Ric- 
cardo  Stracclari  will  succeed  Campanarl. 

Mr3.  Rappold  of  Brooklyn,  who  made 
her  first  appearance  last  season,  has 
Palls s^udying  at  Bayreuth.  Munich  and 

The  season  will  open  on  Nov.  28  with 
Faust  or  "I  Puritani."  In  the  course 
of  the  winter  a Saint-Saens  concert  will 
be  given  by  the  opera  company  and  the 
composer  will  conduct. 
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CONCERT  FOYER 

Announcements  of  the  Two 
Rival  Opera  Houses 
in  New  York. 


OPERATIC  WAR  WILL 
BE  A MERRY  ONE  THERE 


Mr.  Conrled’s  announcement  -of  his 
plans  for  the  season  is  interesting  in 
many  ways.  What  he  said  or  is  reported 
to  have  said  about  Riohard  Strauss' 
"Salome”  may.  serve  as  a text  for  the 
leading  music  article,  in.  The.  Herald  of 
next  Sunday.  It  appears  that  Mr.  von 
Schuck,  who  conducted'  the  first  per- 
formance at,  Dresden.  will  not  cotne  to 
America,  but.  .Alfred  Hertz,  who  will 
conduct  the  performances  in  New  York, 
bas  talked  about  the  score  with  Mr. 
von  Schuck  and  also  with  tire’ composer, 
!?d  ls  . thoroughly'  familiar"  with  all 
vlr?.u?.s  , theories”  about  the  music.  Let 
Us  hope  that  Mr.  Hertz's  memory  is  as 
heavv*  as  dds  eonductorlal  hands  are 

A Frenchman  will  conduct  the  French 
TwjS?’  ^mcm  Bovy,  who  comes  from 
Toulouse  This  will,  be  as  it  should  be. 

,and  Vigna  are  not  the 
' or,  Fr6ach  operas  and  even  Mr. 
wben  he  was  here;  although- he  ls 
tnendly  toward  the  French,  and  favored 
rrenen  composers  when  he  conducted  at 
Carlsruhe,  was  tame,  if  riot  inefficient, 
as  a conductor  of  "Carmen." 
»iiiT5e,he.0p,erls  new  t0  New  York 
will,  < a 8 'Adrienne  Lecouvreur,” 

the  famous  beauty  Lina  Caval- 
JjSFi,  aP.d  Caruso:  Giordano's  "Fedora” 
a tenor  and  soprano;  it  is 

tbaJ-  ]lls  “Siberia"  is  not  con- 
inot6  DMtai(d  "Andrea  Chenier”  is 

Iwao  the  repertory,  the  latter 

RnfmFer/0rrF!?d  n New  York  and  in 
K?m^,,by..^aPIeson’s  Imperial  Opera 
V TI,e  Damnation  of  Faust”  In 
0 •Dform  wlth  Miss  Farrar  and 
Messrs.  Rousseliere  and  Piancon. 

given  C'fi1  uMrne-  Butterfly”  will  be 
The  sanfe  L by  Mr'.  Savage's  company. 
Tvhrnuar^e  coniposer  s "Manon  Lescaut,” 
,„„.c  _ls,  announced  for  performance, 
year.  Produced  in  New  York  some 
Infnc?  SR  by  a wandering  Italian  com- 
snbfif  flig  6 °PSra  ls  charged  with  a 
"Man nn  ” f„rom  that  of  Massenet’s 

’on  T \e  former  ls  intensely  pas- 
iiMmr  i d t.ragicI  the  music  of  the,1 
raantal  i.^<5MS'tely  graceful  and  setl- 
Dresden  a£?  Manon  is  a dainty  bit  of 
a^esden  china,  broken,  alas,  in  the  last 

foreIMmlS  O1  Buritani”  will  be  revived 
HR™??-  Serr>brich  and  Caruso.  This 
Mr  Mo  3 great  opera,  but  Bond  is  with 
iur.  Hammerstein.  Mme.  Semhrich  will 


Meanwhile  Mr.  Hammerstein  swears 
that  he  will  produce  “La  Boheme”  in 
spite  of  Puccini,  his  publishers  and  Mr. 
Conried.  He,  too,  will  produce  “The 
Damnation  of  Faust”  as  an  opera  with 
Edouard  de  Reszke  as  Mephistopheles. 
But  why  the  logey  Edouard,  when  he  has 

ftJ?iSr>dispoiaI  the  accomplished  and 
subtle  Kenaud,  whose  Mephistopheles  in 
the  operatic  performances  of  Berlioz’s 
work  has  been  most  highly  praised7 
I did  not  mention  the  name  of  Mme 
i etrazzmi  in  my  prospectus,"  says  Mr 
Hammerstein.  "as  there  is  some  doubt 
about  her  coming.  . I wish  to  make  no 
promise  I cannot  keep,  even  to  tlfe 
announcement  of  one  prima  donna  " 

His  company  is  a strong  one,  an  un- 
usually  strong  one.  His  sopranos  will 
be  Mmes.  Melba,  who  will  first  sine  In 

La  Boheme";  Regina  Pinkert.  a Pole 
(who  has  a great  reputation  in  Italy  as 
|a  bravura  singer;  Georgina  Russ.'  an 
Italian  dramatic  soprano,  who  is  a fa- 
vofite  in  Russia  and  South  America; 
Regina  Arta,  a dramatic  soprano,  said 
to  be  an  American  of  European  experi- 
ence; Pauline  Donalda.  the  young  so- 
prano who  auickly  made  a great  repu- 
tation at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  and  at 
Covent  Garden;  and  Lina  Pacarv,  a dis- 
tinguished French  dramatic  soprano 
Then  there  are  Emma  Trentini  and  Gina 
Severina,  of  whom  we  know  little 
nothing. 

The  chief  mezzo-sopranos  are  Mmes. 
Bressier-Gianoli  of  the  Monnaie,  Brus- 
sels—she  sang  in  New  York  about  two 
years  ago  with  much  success— and  de 
Cisneros,  who,  as  Eleanore  Broadfoot. 
was  once  a member  of  the  Metropolitan  ' 
Opera  House  company;  since  then  she 
has  made  a .high  reputation  for  herself 
in  Europe. 

The  list  of  tenors  and  baritones  is 
even  a stronger  one.  Messrs.  Bond, 
Bassi,  Altschefsky  and  Dalmores  are 
reckoned  among  the  leading  singers  of 
Europe,  and  the  baritones  are  Messrs. 
Renaud,  Sammarco,  Ancona,  Gilibert 
and  Seveilhac  (the  husband  of  Pauline 
Donalda).  Mr.  Renaud  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  chief  dramatic  baritones  now 
living  an  actor  of  unusual  finish  and 
Istrength,  and  Mr.  Sammarco  stands  very- 
high  in  the  roll  of  Italian  singers 
Messrs  Ancona  and  Gilibert  are  well 
known  in  Boston.  Among  the  basses  are 
Messrs  Ed.  de  Reszke,®  Herman  Irag 
and  Vittorio. Arimondi.  who  at  the  be" 
ginning  of  his  career  visited  Boston  as  I 
a member  of  the  Abbey.  Schoeffel  and"  i 
Grau  company.  Young  as  he  was  then.  1 

there  S diaf-  ri,c-h  and  sonorous,  and 
There  wm  hnCtl0,l  m his  bearing, 
chestra  b >.a  eborus  of  300,  an  or- 

dudort  ?fu!5Va  ?aIlet  of  60  and  the  con- 
panim  nvd  T be  ,Messrs.  Cleofonte  Cam- 
^ rrV-,^  an(*  ^eandro  Campanari. 
anret  80  subscription  perform- 

alMtS  S begin  on  Monday,  Nov.  19. 
eraHnn  ath™1rstejn'  aner  Wuoh  consid- 
gokl  fn.-  fav-orably  of  red  and 

house  decoration  of  his  opera 

rpil  mhJ  hav?  got  to  ?et  back  to 
Th  ’ whatever  color  you  start  with.” 
firemen  fSU  sympathy  with  the 

tloHf  n^  h flnaJ>y  determined  the  ques- 
1 the  enFlne-house. 

•vror,  operatic  war  will  a merry  one 

gain aS As  Mry  bU\the  Publfc  wfii 

e<Ain  as  Mr.  Hammerstein  said  to  a 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Sunf  "Apart 
from  my  own  material  Interests  I am 

mvyoDei^a°Urt-t0  -na Ye  Public  support  for  i 
my  opei a.  It  will  be  a ereat  thine-  for 
tile  artistic  credit  of  New  York  if  iT  yvill 

prfsPe°srt  No°n?,UCh  enter- 

dn  it  r thetci  y ln  the  worId  can 

New’  yIwI-1  Id  h?,p,lne  that  1 may  help 
world.  k 1 this  examPle  to  the 

A new  musical  comedy,  "The  Lord  of 
tlie  Last,"  book  and  lyrics  by  Fred  A. 


Ellis,  music  by  Percival  Knight  and  I 
Dunham  Harrison,  was  produced  at  the  I 
Camden  Theatre,  Aug.  27.  “The  Lord  of 
tile  Last.”  is  a retired  bootmaker,  who  is  ' 
busy  in  dodging  the  attentions  of  a 
mournful,  middle-aged  widow.  The  Ref- 
eree (London)  says:  "The  piay  is  full  of 
piore  or  loss  ancient  wheezes,  mostly 
more,  but  the  characterization  of  certain 
of  the  dramatis  personae  is  clever,  and 
the  music  is  far  better  than  the  play, 
which  needs  a good  deal  of  pulling  to- 
gether.” 

Australia  keeps  sending  singers  to 
London  and  continental  cities,  and  they 
are  invariably  described  as  “nlght- 
i*?gM  es-''  ’Ph®  last  one,  Miss  Florence 
liallara,  studied  in  Australia  and  Ger- 
many  and  is  now  engaged  at  the  Court 
Theatre  at  Mecklenburg-Strelltz.  She 
sang  recently  at  a promenade  concert  in 
London,  and  is  said  to  have  a mezzo- 
soprana  voice  of  considerable  power  and 
range  and  also  to  have  “dramatic  intui- 
tion.” 

Miss  Clara  Clemens,  contralto,  a 
daughter  of  Mark  Twain,  “will  make  her 
debut  in  this  country  at  Norwalk,  Ct„ 
Sept.  22,  when  she  will  be  assisted  by 
Miss  Marie  Nichols,  violinist,  of  Boston. 
But  did  not  Miss  Clemens  sing  in  public 
a few  years  ago?  We  remember  a con- 
cert  by  her  and  a Portuguese  baritone 
of  huge  bodily  size  was  announced  in 
tins  city,  and  then  postponed  indefi- 
nitely. Miss  Clemens  made  her  first  con- 
cert  appearance  ln  Florence,  Italy. 

Mr.  Petschnikoff,  the  violinist,  who 
wilj  visit  America  professionally  the  sec- 
ond  time,  married  a Chicago  girl,  who 
will  assist  him  in  his  tour.  He  will  play 
here  at  a Symphony  concert. 

It  is  now  commanded  by  the  Emperor 
William  II.  that  the  German  soldier,  in 
addition  to  his  many  other  duties,  shall, 
while  marching,  lift  up  his  voice  and 
sing.  With  surprise  and  sorrow  his 
majesty  has  found  in  going  over  the  old 
time-honored  marches  that  these  had, 
for  the  most  part,  “not  suitable  texts,” 
and  in  hot  haste  two  poets  of  Berlin 
and  Munich,  respectively,  have  put  their 
heads  together  and  produced  a little 
'band  - book  of  easily  - remembered 
'marching  songs,”  with  the  carolling  of 
which  Hans,  Hermann  and  Fritz  will  ln 
the  future  beguile  their  steady  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp.  By  the  way,  has  not 
trie  foreigner  sometimes  been  puzzled  as 
to  why  a German  marching  regiment 
will,  on  occasion,  suddenly  and  with  one 
accord  start  stamping?  The  "stamp”  of 
all  the  rank  and  file  follows  on  a sharply- 
given  order  to  "salute”  some  passing 
officer,  and  the  "salute,”  when  on  the  I 
march,  is  given  with  the  feet!— Pail  Mall 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Charles  Clark,  an  American 
who  has  lived  and  sung  in  European 
cities  for  some  years,  will  sing  the 
music  of  Judas  in  Elgar's  "Apostles” 
at  the  Birmingham  festival.  He  will 
give  recitals  in  London. 

Mr.  Ernest  Sharp  of  this  city  will 
give  three  recitals  in  London  Oct.  25, 
Nov.  1,  12,  with  programmes  devoted 
to  songg  by  Wolf,  Reger  and  Ameri- 
can composers. 

1 Joachim  quartet,  assisted  bv 

Muehlfeld,  the  clarinetist,  and  oth- 
j ers,  will  perform  nearly  all  of 
Brahms’  chamber  music  in  London 
between  Nbv.  21  and  Dec.  5.  "This 
scheme  is  a little  trying  to  the  com- 
poser." But  how  about  the  audience? 
Gliere’s  symphony  ln  E flat  was 
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strictly  orthodox  in  design,  the  coun- 
terpoint is  academical  in  correctness, 
and  the  Instrumentation  neatly  bal- 
anced.” The  mu?ia  of  the  andante 
"tries  to  get  Impassioned  toward  the 
close,  bdt  it  is  as  the  passion  of  a 
pretty  women  who  never  permits 
herself  to  look  unbecoming.”  "Lance- 
lot" ends  with  this  fine  burst;  "As  I 
listened  I could  not  help  thinking 
that  there  werfe  many-  far  more  at- 
tractive works  by  British  composers 
waiting  to  be  heard,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  brought  more  shillings 
to  the  box  office  than  this  symphony 
by  an  unknown  foreign  musician.” 
The  symphony  was  performed  in  Ne\v 
York  last  season.  The  composer  was 
born  at  Kieff  in  1874,  and  stud'ed  at 
the  Moscow  Conservatory. 

Sorrie  time  ago  The  Herald  dis- 
cussed the  controversy  over  Lazzari’s 
opera.  “La  Lepreuse,”  which  was  re- 
fused for  a time  by  the  manager  of 
the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  on  account  i 
of  Henry  Bataille's  astonishing  li-  | 
bretto.  The  opera  will  be  performed  j 
at  that  theatre  in  the  course  of  this  I 
season,  as  will  Dukas’  "Bluebeard,” 
with  Maeterlinck's  libretto  and  "The  I 
Dream  of  an  Autumn  Night.”  book 
by  d'Annunzio  and  music  by  Torre 
d’Alflna.  Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc, 
Maeterlinck’s  wife,  and  Mme.  Lit- 
vinne  have  been  specially  engaged 
for  the  operas  last  named. 

Miss  Eve  Simony,  a brilliant  so- 
prano. made  her  first  appearance  in 
London  at  a promenade  concert  Aug 
23.  She  was  born  at  Namur.  Belgium, 
and  her  mother  was  an  English  wom- 
an. Miss  Simony  is  now  a member 
of  the  Monnaie  company  at  Brussels. 

Lilli  Lehmann  had  a hard  time  of 
it  as  stage  manager  of  "Don  Gio- 
vanni” at  the  recent  Mozart  festival 
at  Salzburg.  The  people  on  the  stage 
did  not  obey  her,  and  apparently  did 
not  try  to  obey  her.  nor  could  she 
have  the  stage  for  a full  rehearsal  till 
the  day  before  the  performance. 

Berlioz  once  declared  that  there 
were  no  contraltos  in  France.  It  is 
now  said  that  tenors  are  scarce  In 
that  country.  "Physicians  think  the 
I deficiency  is  due  to  violent  exercises 
young  men  indulge  In  under  the  guise 
of  sport,  which  ruins  the  vocal  cords.” 

I H-m-m! 

LETTERS  SEVEN. 

There  are  advertisements  that  disi- 
I turb  the  landscape  and  deface,  nature. 
Others,  as  polychromic  and  joyous  post- 
ers, signs  carried  by  sandwich  men, 
startlingly  dressed  shop  windows,  elec- 


trical  displays,  are  forr"url*an  use  and 
contribute  to  the  general  esthetics  of  the 
rue,  a subject  which  interested  Mr. 
Gustave  Kahn  to  the  extent  of  a volume 
five  years  ago.  But  how  wouid  an  ad-  j 
vertisement  now  displayed  in  a shop  j 
window  in  a western  town  of  England 
be  classed?  The  firm  doing  the  adver-  | 
tisement  has  seven  letters  in  its  name,  | 
and  in  a window  are  seven  rabbits.  One  | 
of  the  letters  of  the  firm’s  name  is 
branded  on  the  back  of  each  rabbit,  and 
a prize  of  £10  is  offered  to  the  person 
who  first  secs  the  rabbits  lined  up  so 
as  to  spell  the  name  of  the  firm.  Such 
advertising  amuses  children  of  all  ages, 
from  7 to  70,  and  thus  contributes  to  the 
gayety  of  the  street.  Even  if  the  rab- 
bits accidentally  spell  the  name,  will 
they  stay  put  while  the  "first  person 
rushes  into  the  store  after  a corroborat- 
ing salesman,  and  will  not  the  name  of 
this  “first  person’’  be  legion? 

HAPPY  HOMES. 

A man  in  a Californian  town,  an  old 
soldier,  now  74  years  of  age,  is  willing 
to  live  with  his  wife  on  the  condition 
that  they  shall  not  speak  to  each  other, 
that  they  shall  not  even  notice  each 
other.  The  story  is  s sad  one.  The 
wedding  was  in  1902  and  the  quarrelling 
began  in  the  honeymoon.  Once  when  Mr. 
Ackerman  ventured  to  go  into  the 
kitchen  to  ask  a civil  question — whether 
the  pump  were  working  satisfactorily, 
or  whether  she  were  out  of  kindling 
wood — his  wife  threw  a saucer  of  hot 
blackberries  at  him.  One  night  the  wife 
went  into  the  library  and  urged  him  to 
go  to  bed  lest  he  might  catch  cold.  En- 
raged by  this  encroachment  on  bis  per- 
sonal liberty  he  said  he  had  a right  to 
sit  up  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  he 
would  choke  her  if  she  bothered  him 
again.  Furthermore  he  told  his  stepson 
to  stop  loafing,  and  he  showed  him  a 
newspaper  advertisement  of  a rich 
widow  in  want  of  a young  man.  So,  too, 
in  St.  Louis  a rich  contractor  has  sat 
at  table  with  his  wife  for  six  or  seven 
months  and  not  spoken  a word — not  even 
cursed  the  cookery.  When  he  learned 
that  she  had  brought  suit  for  divorce,  he 
i chuckled,  he  guffawed.  In  more  than 
one  New  England  village  man  and  wife 
have  lived  for  years  in  the  same  house 
without  speaking  to  each  other.  The 
neighbors  soon  were  used  to  it  and,  call- 
ing, chatted  impartially.  For  a stranger 
the  situation  was  trying.  In  such  in- 
stances silence  Is  not  golden,  nor  is  this 
silence  such  as  is  praised  by  Maeterlinck 
in  his  famous  essay. 


fore  them  that  the  applicant  for  the 
office  of  shochet  must  prove  his  abil- 
ity. He  must  know  how  to  put  a 
razoriike  edge  on  his  knife  and  he 
is  obliged  to  kill  three  fowls  in  the 
presence  of  the  court.  In  very  small 
communities  the  rabbi  acts  as  the 
shochet. 
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CONDUCTOR  MUCK  AND 

THE  LIST  OF  SOLOISTS: 


The  Twenty-Sixth  Season 
Promises  to  Be  One  of 
Unusual  Interest, 


St/> 
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THE  SHOCHET. 


gentile 


East  side  dealer  in  New  York  has 
been  tied  up  through  the  strike  of 
| his  shochets  or  kosher  chicken  kill  - 
I ers,  and  dealers  have  been  selling  as 
j kosher  chickens  that  were  not  killed 
! kosher.  We  read  not  long  ago  an 
I interesting  account  of  the  shochet  in 
London,  whose  death  tariff  is  four 
cents  each  for  turkeys  and  geese,  and 
two  cents  each  for  pheasants,  ducks, 
pigeons,  quails  and  fowls.  The 
shochet  must  be  able  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  Jewish  law,  he  must  be 
specially  versed  in  the  passages  of 
the  Law  of  Moses  which  relate  to 
food,  as  recorded  in  Leviticus  and 
in  the  unwritten  law  of  killing,  which 
has  been  handed  down  by  verbal  tra- 
dition from  the  time  of  Moses.  It 
provides  that  animals  shall  be  slain 
with  the  least  pain  possible,  and  it 
gives  minor  and  curious  provisions, 
as  that  the  animal  must  be  slain 
with  an  uninterrupted  cut.  “If  a 
bullock  happens  to  struggle  under  a 
knife  and  the  blade  quits  its  throat 
but  an  Instant,  rendering  a second 
cut  necessary,  the  carcass  may  not 
be  eaten  by  Jews.”  The  shochet  in- 
terviewed in  London  said  that  eight 
or  nine  out  of  a score  of  bullocks 
slain  by  the  shochetim  are  rejected 
as  unfit  for  Jewish  food  and  go  to  the 
Christian  butcher.  The  meat  is  in- 
spected by  a shomer,  a skilled  anato- 
mist, the  moment  it  is  slain.  If  there 
be  any  doubt  the  shochet  does  not 
decide;  the  meat  is  taken  to  the 
judges  of  the  Beth  Hamedrash,  the 
“House  of  Learning,”  and  it  is  be- 


The  26th  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  which  will  open  Oct. 

12.  13,  promises  to  be  one  of  unusual 
interest.  First  of  all  there  is  the  en- 
gagement of  a new  conductor.  The  en- 
gagement of  Dr.  Karl  Muck  is  a radical 
departure  from  the  traditions.  He  is 
the  first  conductor  of  an  established, 
■widely  recognized  reputation  who  has 
been  engaged  to  conduct  the  concerts 
of  the  Symphony  orchestra.  The  others, 
Messrs.  Henschel,  Gerlcke,  Nikisch  and 
Paur,  were  at  the  time  of  their  assum- 
ing the  leadership  comparatively  un- 
known men  as  concert  conductors.  Mr. 
Henschel  was  known  only  as  a singer, 
pianist,  composer;  Mr.  Gericke  was  one 
of  the  conductors  of  the  Y lenna  Court 
Opera;  Mr.  Nikisch  was  the  first  con- 
ductor at  the  Lelpsic  Stadt  Theatre,  and  ; 
Mr  Paur,  after  serving  as  opera  con- 
ductor in  Cassel,  Koenigsberg  and  Mann-  I 
helm,  succeeded  Mr.  Nikisch  at  Leipsic 
and  then  at  Boston.  Only  one  of  these 
four  conductors  had  had  much  experl- 1 
ence  as  a conductor  of  symphony  con- 
certs : Mr.  Paur  had  led  the  subscrip- 

tion concerts  at  Mannheim.  No  one  of 
them  was  then  ranked  among  the  great 
virtuoso  conductors.  They  all  had  their 
reputation  to  make,  and  much  of  their 
reputation  today  is  founded  on  their , 
work  with  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra. .. 

Nor  should  the  respective  service  of 
each  one  in  turn  to  the  orchestra  and  to 
the  community  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Hen- 
schel, as  the  first  in  order,  ha.d  an  un- 
enviable task,  but  the  catholicity  of  his 
programmes  and  the  fine  taste  displayed 
in  making  them  broadened  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  public  and  raised  its  level 
of  appreciation.  Mr.  Gericke  made  the 
orchestra  a virtuoso  instrument,  on 
which  Mr.  Nikisch  played  romantically 
and  poetically.  Memorable  performances 
were  given  by  Mr.  Henschel's  succes- 
sors: Performances  of  Schumann  s sym- 
phony in  D minor  and  Tschaikowsky  s 
’■Romeo  and  Juliet”  under  Mr.  Nikisch; 
of  Tschaikowsky’s  “Pathetic''  sym- 
phony. Strauss'  “Thus  Spake  Zarathus- 
tra”  and  the  entr'acte  from  Chabrier  s 
“Gwendoline”  under  Mr.  Paur;  of  sym- 
phonies by  d'Indy,  Franck  and  Mahler, 
i and  of  Strauss’  ''Don  Juan"  and  Don 
Quixote”  under  Mr.  Gericke— we  name 
at  random,  for  the  history  of  the  or- 
chestra is  full  of  brilliant,  glorious 

<^<But  the  connection  of  Dr.  Muck  with 
the  important  opera  nouses  of  Berlin 
and  Prague,  with  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic  orchestra,  with  the  Wagner  fes- Y 
tivals  at  Bayreuth,  and  his  many  ap- 
pearances as  a “guest”  in  the  opera 
houses  and  concert  halls  of  Europe  have 
made  his  name  familiar  to  all  who  fol- 
low the  news  of  the  musical  world. 
They  know  him  as  a virtuoso  conductor, 
one  of  the  “stars”  who  now  rival  fa- 
mous prima  donnas,  tenors,  violinists 
and  pianists  in  exciting  attention,  ap- 
plause, and  hot  and  long-continued  dis- 
cussion. 

Natural  Curiosity. 

No  matter  how  greatly  the  departure 
of  any  conductor  may  be  deplored,  as 
soon  as  he  is  gone  there  is  great  curi- 
osity concerning  his  successor.  Nor 
should  the  sensitive  regret  this  attitude 
of  the  public,  the  willingness,  the  desire 
to  welcome  a new  man  and  a new  order 
of  things.  As  soon  as  The  Herald  made 
the  announcement  last  spring  of  Mr 
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and  will  have  some  little' Wine  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  his  surroundings  be- 
fore he  begins  rehearsals  for  the  first 
concerts. 

Nature  of  26th  Season. 

The  orchestra  will  be  away  from  Bos- 
ton six  weeks  Instead  of  five  in  the 
course  of  its  20th  season.  The  change  is 
due  to  the  placing  of  the  western  tour 
of  one  week  in  the  middle  of  the  sea- 
son instead  of  at  the  beginning,  as  it 
was  last  year.  The  artistic  and  financial 
success  of  the  tour  in  the  middle  West 
the  first  week  of  October.  1905.  was  so 
great  that  arrangements  were  at  once 
in  the  making  for  a repetition  of  an 
early  October  tour  this  year,  but  the 
date  of  the  Worcester  festival  was 
changed  to  the  first  week  of  next  month, 
and  as  the  orchestra,  or  at  least  a la-rf  ® 
part  of  it,  will  play  in  this  festival,  the 
western  trip  at  this  time  is  out  of  the 

question.  . 

It  has  therefore  been  decided  that  the 
orchestra  should  go  West  in  the  last 
week  of  January.  It  will  leave  Boston 
on  Sunday  evening.  Jan.  27.  Concerts 
will  be  given  as  follows:  Rochester  on 

the  following  Monday  evening.  Cleveland 
on  Tuesday  evening.  Detroit  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  Indianapolis  on  Friday 
evening.  Cincinnati  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. The  orchestra  will  return  to  Bos- 
ton on  Sunday,  Feb.  3. 

Boston  will  not  lose  by  this.  The  -4 
public  rehearsals  and  24  concerts  will  be 
given  as  in  past  years  on  Friday  after* 
noons  and  Saturday  evenings  respect- 
ively, but  the  last  pair  will  come  on 
May  3,  4 instead  of  on  April  26,  27. 

The  first  public  rehearsal  will  be  g iven 
on  Friday  afternoon.  Oct.  12.  and  the 
first  concert  on  Saturday  evening,  Oct 
13.  Until  May  3 the  public  rehearsals 
and  concerts  will  be  given  on  successive 
Friday  afternoons  and  Saturday  even- 
ines  except  Nov.  9-10,  Dec.  8-9,  Jan.  11-12, 
Feb  1-2,  FeS.  22-23  and  March  22-23.  Ac- 
cording to  the  established  custom  the 
public  rehearsal  which  would  come  or- 
dinarily on  Friday  afternoon,  March  29, 
Good  Friday,  will  be  given  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  preceding  day,  Ihursday, 
the  28th. 

Auction  Sale  of  Seats. 

There  will  be  an  advance,  but  one  more 
apparent  than  real,  in  the  required 
prices  of  seats;  an  advance  from  $7.50  to 
$10  and  from  $12  to  $18. 

The  purpose  of  this  change  in  the 
nominal  prices  of  the  seats  is  to  shorten  j 
and  to  simplify  the  auction  sale.  Sev-  j 
eral  years  have  passed  since  any  seats, 
either  for  the  public  rehearsals  or  for 
the  concerts,  have  sold  for  less  than  a 
premium  of  $2.50  on  the  $<-50  seats,  and 
records  show  that  in  the  past  few  sea- 
sons only  an  insignificant  number  of 
seats  brought  a premium  of  less  than  $6. 
The  sale  by  auction  of  over  5000  seats  is 
at  its  best  a long  and  tedious  process. 
By  increasing  the  required  price  to  a 
figure  which  is  still  most  reasonable. 
.-PL — onv  liP'-ht  whatever,  the  time 


viewed  in  any  light  whatever,  the  time 
consumed  in  selling  the  seats  should  be 

m,rhe  Sauct?on  Lsale  of  seats  will  begin 
on  Monday,  Oct.  1,  at  10  o clock,  when 
the  $18  seats  for  the  public  rehearsals 
will  be  sold.  The  $10  seats  for  the  re- 
hearsals will  be  sold  on  Tuesday  mom- 
ini  at  10  o’clock.  The  $18  seats  for  the 
concerts  will  be  sold  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. Oct  4 at  10  o clock,  and  the  $10 
seats  for  the  concerts  at  the  same  hour 
on  Friday  morning. 

Who  Dr.  Muck  Is. 

And  now  a few  words  about  the  new 
conductor,  the  soloists,  and  the  pio- 
grammes. 

Dr.  Muck  has  been  described  as  “a 
man  of  medium  height,  of  slender  and 
graceful  buil.d,  who  wears  his  clothes 
with  distinction.  His  pictures  show  a 
well-shaped  head,  covered  with  short, 
black  hair,  which  is  brushed  back  from 
a high  forehead,  strongly  limned  by  fine- 
'y  cut  features;  his  eyes  are  dark,  yet 
bright.  An  attractive  face,  decidedly 
the  face  of  a cultured  gentleman,  keen, 
alert  and  with  markings  of  a sense  of 

h”le°cornes  of  good  stock.  His  father, 
Dr  J Muck,  was  a Bavarian  councillor, 
who  iived  in  Wuerzburg,  where  the  son 
was  born  on  Oct.  22,  1869.  The  father,  a 
lawyer,  and  a gifted  amateur  musician, 
planned  that  his  son  should  follow  in 
his  footsteps,  but  the  latter  decided  at 
an  early  age  to  subordinate  law  to  music 
tnd  he  finally  devoted  his  life  to  'the 
preferred  art. 


Vile  dUUGUUUCillYUl.  *UO|,  

Gericke's  departure— news  that  was  an- 
nounced authoritatively  for  the  first 
time  by  The  Herald— the  ouestlon  was 
immediately  asked  even  by  Mr.  Gericke’s 
warmest  admirers:  "Who  will  be  his 

successor?”  During  the  three  months 
In  which  Mr.  Ellis  was  ca-rying  on  his 
negotiations  in  Berlin,  the  rumor-mon- 
ger was  Indefatigable.  Hardly  a man 
who  wields  a baton  from  Land's  End 
to  the  Golden  Horn,  from  the  White  Sea 
to  the  Boot  of  Italy  escaped  him.  One 
after  another  was  engaged  at  a salary 
Incredible  even  in  these  days  of  extrava- 
gant incomes.  Yet  the  problem  had  been 
solved  for  some  time  so  far  as  Dr.  Muck 
and  Mr  Ellis  were  concerned.  The 
question  of  his  coming  rested  wholly 
with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  was 
loath  to  lose  his  conductor  at  tne  Royal 
Opera  House.  At  last  Dr.  Muck  received 
a leave  of  absence  from  his  duties  m 
Berlin  for  one  year.  Ic  Is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  only  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  with  its  reputation  in  Europe 
could  have  brought  about  this  result. 

Even  then  the  rumoi -monger  was  not 
discouraged.  The  contract  was  signed 
and  sealed:  Dr.  Muck  was  at  work  on 
JUs  programmes  and  making  prepara- 
tions for  his  departure;  lo.  the  rumor- 
monger  magnified  an  attack  of  lanrn- 
gitis  into  a mortal  sickness,  long  after 
the  patient  had  recovered. 

Dr  Muck  will  sail  for  New  Y ork  from 
Bremen  the  day  after  tomorrow  on  trie 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosae  He  will 
arrive  in  Boston  at  the  end  of  10  dajs. 


His  musical  education  began  with  des- 
cons on  the  piano  and  the  violin  and  in 
counterpoint.  These  lessons  were  gi^cn 
by  his  father,  and  they  continued  while 
he  was  in  the  gymnasium  at  \\  uerzbur„. 
His  first  appearance  in  public  was  at 
the  age  of  11.  as  a pianist.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding years  he  played  often,  usually  .in 
chamber  music.  He  also  played  the  vio- 
lin in  a symphony  orchestra.  In  lbtb 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
where  he  remained  a year.  He  then 
went  to  Leipsic,  where  ,^orj^edr.hf1^ 
his  degree  in  the  umt  ersity  P“. 
osophy,  classical  philology  and  tlie  rns 
torv  of  music.  At  the  same  time  he 
studied  In  the  Leipsic  Cormervatory, 
under  E.  F.  Richter  and  Kail  Reinecke. 
In  1880  he  received  his  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
from  the  university  and  he 
debut  in  the  Ge\y&ndhaus  as  a pianist. 

Although  he  was  successful  as  a 
nianist  he  had  long  determined  to  be 
S' conductor.*'  Ho  therefore  left  Leipsic 

to  act  as  chorus  master  of  the  Zurich 

.opera  (1880-81).  He  conducted  at  Salz 
, ourg  (1881-82),  and  for  two  years  <188-.- 
84)  he  led  the  opera  at  Bi  umn  As 
opera  conductor  at  Graz  J ’ .h . . n • h c 

the  first  performance  in  Austria  of  d he 

KM’SSoi 

?le°nc1om%o?errUCkF^orm,^to^  |e  led 
fkp  nnpra  in  the  German  Theatr . 

mannin  St^Itersbu^  and  Moscow  per- 

havlXd  Ber!ln%vith  Neumann’s  com- 

"Cavalier! a Rustlcanm  M eber-Mahler  s 


Since  1892  he  lias  been  conductor  at  the 
Berlin  Royal  Opera  House.  He  has  also 
led  in  Berlin  the  oratorio  concerts  of  the 
Royal  Opera  chorus  and  concerts  of  tne 
Wagner  Society.  He  has  conducted  the 
Silesian  Music  festivals  since  M94 . and 
in  1901,  ’2,  ’4,  ’6,  he  conducted  Parsifal 
in  Bayreuth.  x 

As  a “guest”  he  has  conducted  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  (Philharmonic 
concerts  of  the  Imperial  orchestra);  at 
Bremen  (1895,  eight  stage  performances 
of  Rubinstein's  “Christus  ).  Copenhagen 
(Philharmonic  concerts);  Madrid  (con- 
certs of  the  Royal  court  orchestra);  Par- 
is (Philharmonic  concerts),  Budapest  j 
(concerts  of  the  Court  orchestra),  Lon- 1 
don  (Philharmonic  concerts  and  German 
opera).  , _ 

Facts  and  Rumors. 

Although  Dr.  Muck  has  never  visited 
America,  it  has  not  been  for  lack  of  op- 
portunity. As  long,  ago  as  1893  he  was 
considered  as  a possible  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  after  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Nikisch  a contract  was 
made  with  Dr.  Hans  Richter  whereby  he 
was  to  become  the  successor  of  Mr.  Ni- 
kisch but  Dr-  Richter,  for  some  reason 
that  has  not  been  explained,  broke  this 
contract.  When  Mr.  Ellis  was  in  Berlin 
last  spring  Dr.  Muck  showed  him  a let- 
ter which  Richter  had  sent  him  at  the 
time,  in  which  he  urged  Dr.  Muck  to  go 
to  Boston  as  his  substitute.  Dr.  Muck, 
who  had  just  completed  his  first  soason 
in  Berlin  with  great  success,  would  not 
listen  to  any  proposition  for  hint  to 
leave  the  city  and  his  position. 

In  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Maurice  Grau  s 
direction  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  of  New  York.  Mr.  Grau  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  Dr.  Muck  to  come  to 
New  York  for  the  opera  season,  and  he 
made  him  an  offer  of  a salary  which 
was  unquestionably  the  largest  that  had 
been  offered  to  a.  conductor.  Dr.  Muck 
refused  to  consider  this  offer.  Since  that 
time  at  least  one  other  attempt  has  been 
made,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  him  to 
come  to  this  country. 

One  of  the  many  absurd  statements 
which  have  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe  since  Dr.  Muck’s  en- 
gagement is  that  he  will  come  to  Boston 
“on  trial.”  A man  of  his  reputation  does 
not  go  anywhere  “on  trial.”  His  posi- 
tion in  Berlin  Is  one  of  the  most  desira- 
ble ami  the  most  coveted  in  Europe.  His 
services  are  constantly  demanded  by 
leading  opera  houses  and  orchestras  of 
the  continent.  And  what  counts  even 
more  than  this  in  Germany— he  has  for 
years  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  Qf 
Emperor  William. 

That  Dr.  Muck  has  engaged  himself  In 
Boston  for  only  one  year  is  due  to  his 
own  desire.  His  leave  of  absence  from 
his  duties  had  to  come  directly  from  the 
Emperor.  His  first  request  met  with  a 
refusal.  Only  when  it  was  pointed  out 
to  the  Emperor  that  his  consent  to  the 
engagement  would  be  accepted  in  Amer- 
ica as  another  token  of  his  undoubtedly 
kindlv  feeling  toward  this  country  and 
that  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
was  wholly  an  artistic  and  not  commer- 
cial enterprise  did  William  decide  to 
grant  a leave  of  absence. 

List  of  Soloists. 

Aside  from  the  first  four  programmes, 
which  are  given  below,  little  is  known  ol 
Dr.  Muck’s  plans  for  the  season,  what  1 
his  general  scheme  will  be,  what  un- 
familiar compositions  he  will  Introduce. 
All  this  will  be  learned  after  his  arrival. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  unusually  strong 
list  of  soloists  has  been  prepared.  Sev- 
eral of  the  engagements  have  not  yet 
been  confirmed,  pending  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Muck,  so  that  the  following  list  is 
incomplete.  „ . . , - 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  singers  stand 
the  names  of  Mmes.  Melba  and  Frem- 
stad.  Mme.  Melba  will  come  to  the 
United  States  in  January  to  be  the  lead- 
ing  lyric  soprano  of  the  new  Manhatt8,n 
Opera  House,  directed  by  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein.  She  will  sing  in  a few  concerts 
while  in  this  country.  One  of  them  will 
be  in  Boston  with  the  Symphony  or- 
chestra, and  this  will  be  her  only  ap- 
pearance in  the  city.  Mme.  Fremstad, 
one  of  the  most  talented  of  the  younger 
singers,  will  return  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  for  this  season,  and  sho 
will  impersonate  the  part  of  Salome  in 
Richard  Strauss’  opera.  She.  too.  will 
sing  in  a few  concerts. 

In  the  list  of  pianists  are,  among  the 
women  the  names  of  Mmes.  SamaroiT, 
Szumowska.  Katherine  Goodson  and 
Olga  Radecki.  Mme.  Samaroff,  it  will 
be  remembered,  played  with  the  orches- 
tra last  year.  She  is  one  of  the  best 
liked  and  most  admired  of  the  younger 
pianists.  Mme.  Szumowska  needs  no 
introduction,  for  she  has  long  had  an 
admiring  audience  in  the  city  where  she 
lives  Katherine  Goodson,  an  English- 
woman, will  make  her  first  appearance 
in  America  with  the  Symphony  orches- 
tra. She  is  highly  recommended.  Olga 
Radecki,  once  well  known  to  Symphony 
audiences,  will  return  after  a long  ab- 
scncc.  , 

Messrs.  Paderewski,  Rosenthal  and 
Gabrilowitsch  are  in  the  list  of  the  Pian- 
ists. Mr.  Paderewski  will  come  to  this 
country  late  in  December  or  early  in 
January  for  seven  performances  with 
the  Symphony  orchestra  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington and  Brooklyn.  His  new  gym- 
phonv  will  be  produced  by  the  orchestra. 
Mr  Rosenthal,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished pianists  now  living,  will  return 
to  America  after  an  absence  of  several 
vears.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch,  an  excellent 
artist,  who  is  said  to  have  grown  great- 
ly in  musical  stature  since  he  last  visit- 
ed Boston,  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 

Messrs.  Cesar  Thomson  and  Alexander 
Petschnikoff  are  among  the  violinists 
announced.  Mr.  Thomson  is  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  greatest  living  masters  of 
the  violin,  and  Mr.  Petschnikoff  is  said 
to  have  gained  in  artistry  since  he  was 
in  this  country.  , , , 

Messrs.  Willy  Hess,  Timothee  Adam- 
owski  and  Heinrich  Warnke.  ipembers 
of  the  orchestra,  will  also  play  as  solo- 
ists Mr.  Warnke  has  brought  with  him 
from  Europe  a new  violoncello  which 
is  said  to  be  an  extraordinarily  fine  m- 

S*Other  names  will  be  announced  imme- 
diately after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Mupk. 
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First  Four  Programmes. 

The  first  four  programmes,  as  sent  by 
Dr.  Muck,  are  as  follows: 

I. 

Symphony  in  C minor,  No.  5 Beethoven 

A Faust  Overture Wagner 

Siegfried  Idyl Wagner 

'Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers”. ..  .Wagner 

II. 

Suite  for  flute  and  strings Bach 

Symphony  in  G minor.  No.  13...  Haydn 

Symphony  in  C major.  "Jupiter"  ....  Mozart 
Soloist,  Mr.  Willy  Hess. 

III.  / 

symphony  in  C minor.  No.  1 Brahms 

Tone  poem,  "Don  Juan” Strauss 

Three  movements  from  “The  Danina- 

nation  of  Faust” Berlioz 

IV. 

Symphony  in  B flat  major,  No.  1. Schumann 
Symphony  in  B minor,  "Unfinished". . . 

Overture  to  "Der  Freischuetz”  . , . .^WeW 
Soloist, -Mme.  Fremstad. 

These  programmes  were  made  bv  Dr 
Muck  in  the  early  summer  They  are 
. naturally  subject  to  change  after  his 
arrival,  when  the  titles  of  the  solo  num- 
Bbers  will  be  announced. 

LOCAL  NEWS. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Mr 
Emil  Mollenhauer,  conductor,  will’  give 
two  performances  of  Handel’s  "Messiah’’ 
in  Christmas  week.  The  works  for  the 
February  concert  will  be  Mendelssohn’s 
“Walpurgis  Night”  and  Dvorak’s  149th 
Psalm.  The  oratorio  for  Easter  night 

las  not  yet  been  determined^  It  will 

irobably  be  Handel’s  "Belshazzar  ” 

The  following  works  are  now  under 
he  consideration  of  the  Ceci'ia  Soc  etv  . 
dr.  J.  B.  Lang,  conductor,  for  perform' 
mce  this  season:  Schumann's  "Faust  ” I 
>art  III;  Cesar  Franck’s  "Beatitudes’'’1 
labriel  Pierne’s  "Children’s  Crusade”  j 
Dvorak  s “Spectre  Bride,"  Verdi’s 
o the  Virgin;  Elgar's  "Dream  of 
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tus  or  ‘The  Apostles,”  selections  from 
Paine  s opera  “Azara,”  Mendelssohn's 
'Walpurgis  Night.” 

• T£er.e  be  many  interesting  recitals 
in  Steinert  Hall  this  season.  First  and 
foremost  Mr.  Joseph  Lhevinne,  the  cele- 
brated Russian  pianist,  will  give  a series 
of  recitals.  The  first  will  be  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  Nov.  10.  Mr.  Lhevinne 
Is  ranked  among  the  first  of  the  great 
pianists  of  the  period.  Mrs.  Bloomfleld- 
Zeisler  will  give  two  piano  recitals,  and 
Miss  Ruth  Deyo  of  New  York,  a young 
pianist  of  more  than  ordinary  gifts, 
will  give  a recital,  probably  in  Novem- 
ber. Mr.  Felix  Fox  will  give  a series  of 
recitals  and,  according  to  his  custom, 
introduce  pieces  that  are  unfamiliar. 
Mr.  Julian  1 Pascal,  a pianist  of  New 
York  who  played  here  last  season,  will 
also  give  a recital.  Song  recitals  will 
be  given  by  Miss  Mary  Desmond,  con- 
tralto, Mr.  George  Hamlin,  tenor,  Mr. 
Kelley  Cole,  tenor.  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn 
Or  he  is  in  this  country)  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Richardson  (Oct.  16).  Mr.  Karl  Grienauer 
cellist,  will  give  two  recitals.  These  are 
only  a few  names  on  the  list  of  those 
who  will  surely  or  probably  give  recit- 
als. Bi-monthly  pianola  recitals  will  be 
given  with  the  assistance  of  soloists. 

The  Chickering  Sunday  chamber  con- 
certs under  the  patronage  of  Messrs. 
Chickering  and  Sons  and  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  will  be  12 
in  number  this  season,  and  they  will 
be  given  between  Dec.  2 and  March  17. 
Three-quarters  of  the  total  receipts  will 
be  given  to  the  pension  fund  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Among 
those  who  will  take  part  are  Mme. 
Samaroff,  pianist,  the  Boston  Symphony  [ 


Quartet,  the  Longy  Club,  the  Margulles 
Trio  of  New  York  (Miss  Adele  Mar- 
gulies,  pianist,  Mr.  Liehtenoerg.  violin- 
its,  Mr.  Schultz,  ’cellist.),  the  Olive 
Mead  Quartet.  Full  details  of  the  con- 
certs will  be  published  in  a few  weeks. 

Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  baritone,  will 
give  a.  song  recital  in  Chickering  Hall 
on  Friday,  Nov.  23. 

MACDOWELL  FUND. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Mac- 
Dowell  fund  has  established  communi- 
cation with  over,  4000  persons,  who  re- 
present 650  different  localities  in  the 
United  States.  The  committee  expects 
that  the  number  will  exceed  5000  by  the 
time  it  is  ready  to  issue  its  public  ap- 
peal for  contributions  to  the  fund. 

The  plan  to  give  concerts  on  behalf  of 
this  fund  in  different  places  during  the 
latter  part  of  November  or  the  first  part 
of  December  has  been  enthusiastically 
welcomed,  and  the  commitee  has  al- 
ready received  offers  of  such  concerts 
from  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Washington  D. 
C. ; Oberlin,  O.;  Durham,  N.  C. ; Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  Decatur,  Ga. ; Emporia 
Kan.;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; Montclair,  N. 
J.;  Raleigh,  N.  C. ; Bridgeport,  Ct. ; 
New  York  city;  Boston;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  East  Orange,  N J • 
Marlon,  Ind. ; Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Buffalo' 
N.  1.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Many  well- 
known  musicians  have  offered  their  ser- 
vies  free  of  charge  In  connection  with 
these  concerts,  and  the  committee  be- 
lieves  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  ma- 


terial when  the  public  awaxes  to  the  i 
realization  of  the  proposed  plan. 

Inquires  or  communications  relative  j 
to  the  fund  should  be  addressed  to  Allan  l 
Robinson,  secretary,  60  Wall  street,  New  1 
York. 

NEW  WORKS. 

Dr.  Walford  Davies’  new  “Sacred 
Symphony,”  produced  at  the  Festival 
of  the  Three  Choirs,  which  began  Sept. 
11  at  Hereford,  (Eng.)  is  entitled  “Lift 
up  Your  Hearts.”  The  orchestra  has 
an  important  part.  A bass  singer  an- 
nounces at  the  opening  the  “clerical” 
text,  “The  glorious  majesty  of  the  Lord 
shall  endure  forever,”  which  is  repeat- ; 
ed  by  the  chorus.  Two  orchestral  move-  I 
ments  follow.  In  the  “soliloquy”  the 
base  moralizes  on  the  foolishness  of  I 
man  and  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  i 
the  bass  is  assisted  by  a friendly 
chorus.  Three  sayings  of  Jesus  are 
sung  by  a bass  and  semi-chorus,  with 
short  orchestral  interludes.  The  text 
of  the  finale  with  a chorus  of  six  and 
then  eight  parts  is  the  portion  of  the 
communion  service,  which  begins  “Lift 
up  your  hearts.” 

Sir  Hubert  Parry's  new  work  “The 
Soul’s  Ransom:  a Psalm  of  the  Poor” 
was  also  produced  at  Hereford.  It  is 

written  for  soprano  and  bass  solos,  I 
chorus  and  orchestra.  The  text  is  based  j 
on  passages  from  the  Bible,  but  the  I 
words  of  the  closing  exhortation  to  | 
courage  are  probably  the  composer's 
“There  Is  nothing  new  In  the  form  of 1 
this  work,  the  design  being  much  the 


<j<une  as  In  the  composer's  ‘Song  of 
Darkness  and  Lignt'  and  'Ode  to 
Music;'  but  the  harmonic  scheme  is 
bolder  and  more  modern  In  character.” 
There  Is  a short  orchestral  introduc- 
tion built  up  on  leading  themes  of  the 
pages  that  follow. 

A suite  for  oboe  and  strings  by 
Flnt  Henriques  was  played  in  London 
for  the  first  time  Aug.  23  at  a prom- 
enade concert.  The  first  movement  is 
a plaintive  air  for  the  oboe  against 
a vague  background  of  strings.  The 
second,  an  intermezzo,  according  to 
the  Referee  has  the  character  of  a 
waltz,  “hut  It  is  a waltz  apparently 
permeated  with  sorrowful  recollec- 
tions, and  the  trio  is  a grief-stricken 
lento.  The  finale  trle3  to  be  gay.  but 


only  succeeds  In  beinec  trivial,  ana  it 
twiddles  away  into  silence  af  if  it  were 


loath  to  cease.” 

• l r 7. 

* ENGLISH  INNS. 

A London  correspondent  of  The 
Herald  stated  early  this  month  that 
London  hotels  are  too  dear,  that  liv- 
ing in  one  Is  more  expensive  than 
living  In  one  of  a corresponding  class 
in  Boston  or  New  York.  Mr.  G.  R. 
Sims  complained  recently  that  the 
cooking  in  the  English  inn  and  res- 
taurant Is  not  so  good  as  it  was  some 
years  ago.  “The  French  menu— or, 
rather.  pseudo-Frertfch  menu,  for  the 
French  Is  in  the  language  and  not  in 
the  cooking— has  a good  deal  to  an- 
swer for.  There  Is  in  the  'fixed 
price’  luncheon  and  dinner  an  at- 
tempt to  give  more  for  the  money 
than  is  consistent  with  first-class 
cooking,  and  the  non-wine  habit  has 
also  handicapped  the  hotel  keeper 
and  the  restaurant  keeper,  with  the 
result  that  the  table  d’hote  has  had 
to  be  more  economically  arranged." 

Mr.  Sims  seizes  the  occasion  to  de- 
claim against  free  trade.  He  insists 
that  the  English  have  no  longer  the 
money  to  spend  that  they  had  in  the 
days  before  England  had  become  a 
German  and  German-American  de- 
pot. and  that  he  can  take  a month's 
holiday  in  a protected  country  for 
less  than  in  free  trade  England.  Mr. 
Sims  is  most  amusing  when  he  tries 
to  be  severely  logical.  But  looking 
over  English  hotel  bills  of  nearly  a 
century  ago,  he  does  not  find  any  re- 
markable difference  between  the  old 
prices  and  the  new.  Modern  English 
hotels  are  often  a poor  Imitation  of 
th&  American  or  French  Inn,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  com 


then  obtain  advantages  from  it. 
"Though  the  period  of  adaptation  is 
not  without  its  bad  quarters  of  an 
hour,  it  would  be  ridiculous,  because 
contrary  to  vast  experience,  to  sug- 
gest that  the  cost  of  adaptation  Is  too 
high  when  weighed  against  the  un- 
questionable advantages  of  a psychi- 
cal kind  which  so  many  people  gain 
from  tobacco.”  A reassuring  man. 
this  Dr.  Saleeby;  but  are  chewers 
of  plug  tobacco  necessarily  psychic 
individuals? 
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CONCERT  FOYER 


Col.  Mapleson’s  Latest  Plan 
in  London  Is  Far  Above 
Operatic  Horizon. 


colonel,  when  he  married  the  late  Laura 
Schlrmer,  denied  Marie  Rozn  as  Dion 
Bouclcault  before  him  denied  the  charm- 
ing Agnes  Robertson. 

Mr  Van  Noorden  says  that  some 
translations  of  librettos  into  English 1 are 
good,  and  some  are  bad,  that .English 
is  a singable  language.  I deny  lndlg- 
nantlv  und  emphatically  that  English 
operatic  singers  are  not  as  intense  and 
dramatic  as  continental  artists,  and  X 
also  assert  that  after  many  yeprs  ex- 
perience of  singers  of  all  nations,  the 
vocal  method  of  the  English  artist  IS 
generally  superior  to  the  average  conti- 
nental artist  ” He  believes  that  opera 
m English  has  no  need  of  unions  or 
workhouses;  that  It  can  stand  on  Its  own 


A NOTE  ON  VALETS. 

There  has  been  discussion  over  the 
question  whether  the  ideal  waiter 
should  wear  whiskers  or  be  close 
shaven.  At  times  stern  orders  have 
been  issued  by  landlords,  and  these 
have  been  consequent  revolts  of 
waiters  who  would  fain  sport  weepers 
or  at  least  a mustache.  The  valet  s 
face  has  long  been  determined.  He 
has  for  years  been  forbidden  to  wear 
any  hirsute  decoration.  He  has  been 
classed  with  diplomats  of  the  old 
school,  family  lawyers  of  the  Tulking- 
horn  breed,  priests  weighed  down  by 
secrets  of  the  confessional.  This 
woVm  has  at  last  turned.  No  less 
than  2000  valets  in  solemn  congress 
at  Rome  have  refused  by  resolution 
and  vote  to  remain  clean  shaven,  and 
"definitely  engaged  that  In  future 
they  would  allow  their  mustaches  to 
grow,  in  defiance  of  an  outworn  and 
tyrannous  convention."  But  does  the 
valet  also  insist  on  the  title  valet? 
In  good  old  English  times  he  was 
called  body  servant,  as  (ln  Virginia 
a slave  was  the  body  servant  of  his 
master.  An  actor-manager  occa- 
sionally orders  his  dresser  to  be  re- 
ferred to  as  his  valet!  at  least  so  we 
are  informed  by  a London  sociologist. 
But  the  average  valet  today  is  the 
•‘man”  of  his  employer.  "He  has  been 
about;  he  sees  things  in  the  day- 
light. He  can  size  you  up — nobody 
quicker.”  Hence  the  old  proverb:  "If 
you  suit  him,  you  will  find  he  suits 
you."  And  with  a mustache  he  will 
be  the  better  able  to  smother  his 
laughter  at  any  extraordinary  wish  or 
remark  or  performance  of  his  em- 
ployer. 


OPERA  IN  ENGLISH 

AND  ENGLISH  OPERA 


Our  old  friend  Col.  Henry  Mapleson 
— he  signs  himself  Henry  Mapleson, 
Colonel,  President  de  la  Soclete  Inter- 
nationale de  Muslque — has  made  an  of- 
fer of  £160,000  for  the  Coliseum  in  Lon- 
don. It  Is  his  purpose  to  establish  an- 
other opera  house,  and,  though,  It  Is 
said,  his  offer  has  been  refused,  he  has 
another  theatre  In  view  which  could  be 
"converted  into  a fine  opera  house.” 

Mr.  Charles  Manners  irritated  Col. 
Mapleson  by  saying  that  his  project  is 
foredoomed  to  fa..ure,  Irritated  but  not 
dismayed  the  gallant  man.  The  colonel 
answered  that  he  does  not  intend  to 


aiiswercu  huh  ue  uuro  nvi  imcuu  tw 

produce  opera  in  English.  He  quotes 
Mr.  Manners’  own  speech:  "The  aris- 
tocracy, gentry  and  upper  classes  don't 


want  opera  in  English."  The  colonel 
gives  these  reasons:  The  majority  of 
the  upper  and  rich  classes  travel  on  the 
continent,  attend  the  opera  there  and 
realize  that  foreign  languages  are  more 
"euphonic  and  agreeable"  than  English; 
“Italian  and  French  artists  are  born 
actors,  and  elng  with  an  Intensity  of 
feeling  and  expression  which  the  Eng- 
lish language  does  not  admit.” 


Mr  Richard  Temple  of  the  old  Savoy 
also  disputes  Col.  Mapleeon's  proposi- 
tions. He  admits  that  the  English  line 
sung  by  Roslna  Is  the  most  Inane  in 
the  long  list  of  translations.  When  he 
sang  In  “The  Barber"  In  English,  the 
Roslna  always  rewrote  it.  He  asks: 
"Why  should  we  debar  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  works  of  world-wide 
fame  In  our  native  tongue?  No  other 
nation  does  so.  The  English  is  a very 
strong,  forcible  language,  with  a per- 
fect wealth  of  tone-color.  . 

“English”  says  Mr.  Temple— and  we 
listen  now  to  expert  testimony—  is  no 
more  different  to  sing  than  other  lan- 
guages  except  Italian,  and  that  Is  so 
absurdly  easy  that  to  confine  oneself 
to  it  is  handicapping  oneself  ^00  favor- 
ably. As  a youth  I sang  In  Italian  as 
much  as  I could,  with  the  result  that 
when  I got  back  to  English  I felt  iiglf 
naralvzed  We  have  all  been  through 
thSt  Stage.  Italian  has  less  sounds  than 
flnv  other  language,  and  no  ajrricuu 
sounds.  No  wonder  that  the  foreign 
teachers  resident  in  London  discourage 
their  pupils  from  singing  in  their  own 
tongue  when  effects  can  be  obtained 
so  much  more  cheaply  in  Italian. 

Mr  Temple  finds  one  objection  to 
both  English  opera  and  opera  in  Lng- 
lish:  “Up  to  now  one  can  never  hear 

all  the  words  of  the  whole  cast  in  an 
opera  sung  on  English.  One  can  al- 
ways  hear,  the  Americans  in  the  bast. 


fort  in  the  old  English  inn  was  much 
exaggerated.  We  remember  a dis- 
mal picture  of  these  old  inns  drawn 
by  George  Augustus  Sala,  who  was 
surely  a sturdy  Briton,  a picture  that 
contradicted  those  painted  lovingly 
by  Dickens.  George  Borrow,  m 

Wales,  took  breakfast  at  an  inn  in 
Bala.  "What  a breakfast!  pot  of 
hare;  ditto  of  trout;  pot  of  prepared 
shrimps;  dish  of  plain  shrimps;  tin 
of  sardines;  beautiful  beefsteak, 
eggs,  muffin;  large  loaf  and  butter, 
not  forgetting  capital  tea.  There's  a 
breakfast  for  you!”  This  reads  well, 
but  how  would  these  dishes  taste  in 
an  American’s  mouth,  if  he  had  the 
courage  to  progress  from  have  to 
large  loaf?  Would  he  not  at  once 
say:  "What!  no  cereal?  No  fruit? 


: * t ci  vt* 

TOBACCO  AGAIN. 


s*i> 


Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby.  au  English  phy- 
sician, has  been  discoursing  on  the 
use  and  abuse  of  tobacco.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  nauseating 
stuff  thai  accumulates  in  a pipe  is  not 
nicotine.  “If  this,  or  1 per  cent,  of  it, 
consisted  of  nicotine,  one  such  mouth- 
ful would  end  the  smoker’s  career.” 
All  the  nicotine  in  tobacco  that  is 
burnt,  is  destroyed.  But  the  poison 
is  volatile  andi  appears  in  the  form 
of  a gas  in  the  smoke,  so  that  the 
practice  of  inhaling  cigarette  smoke 
I is  unhealthful.  Children — men  and 
women  under  21 — should  not  smoke 
I at  all.  The  psychical  excuses  or  war- 
I rants  for  the  use  of  tobacco  are  in- 
I applicable  to  a child.  His  digestion 
| does  not  need  stimulation:  he  has 

nothing  to  worry  about — this  propo- 
sition might  be  disputed;  he  has  no 
need  of  a drug  to  meet  pressure  of 
brain  work.  Man  Is  the  most  adapt- 
able of  all  known  organisms,  and  the 
adult,  in  a great  majority  of  cases, 
is  capable  of  acquiring  an  immunity 
to  the  action  of  nicotine  and  may 


UNKNOWN  TONGUES. 

There  are  few  trades  that  do  not 
have  each  a peculiar  language  often 
unintelligible  to  the  outsider.  These 
languages,  as  a rule,  are  honest  and 
straightforward.  But  certain  retail- 
ers and  tailors  .affect  a gentility  of 
speech.  This  gentility  may  be  sol- 
emn or  jaunty,  as  the  firm  is  estab- 
lished or  solicitous.  The  English  are 
generally  solemn  in  their  shop  win- 
dow invitations.  Mr.  Frank  Rich- 
ardson recently  called  certain  Lon- 
don retailers  “past  masters  of  an 
unknown  tongue.”  and  he  labored 
to  be  funny  over  "half-hose.”  start- 
ing with  the  idea  that  a hose  is  a 
thing  you  use  In  a garden  and  ask- 
ing; "Has  any  human  being  ever 
gone  into  a shop  and  said:  Show  me 
your  gents'  half-hose  ? ’ He  asks 
what  a “trousering"  is,  but  ,_says 
nothing  about  “footwear,”  '"neck- 
wear” and  other  verbal  abomina- 
tions. We  sympathize  with  him 
when  he  declares  that  any  article 
labelled  “as  now  worn”  is  unvredra- 
ble  by  the  sane.  There  is  only  one 
more  intolerable  recommendation; 
“Our  best  people  wear  it,”  and  this 
is  heard  chiefly  in  Boston.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  does  anybody  go  into  a 
tailor’s  shop  and  ask  to  see  “trous- 
erings”? What  would  happen  if  any 
one  were  to  act  on  this  sentence?  “It 
would  be  interesting  if  some  enter- 
prising man  with  a sense  of  humor 
and  a bullet-proof  cuirass  were  to  go 
into  a shop  In  Savile-Row  and  order 
a ‘D.  B.  gent's  heather-mixture 
reefer  as  now  worn,  suitable  for  the 
moors,  with  S.  B.  fancy  vest  to  match 
my  superfine  new-color  half-hose 
and  my  reversible  four-in-hand  As- 
cot cravat.” 


Col.  Mapleson  drops  Into  anecdote 
to  illustrate  his  point.  A Chicago 
manager  wished  to  announce  that 
Adelina  Patti  would  sing  “Una  voce 
poco  fa”  In  “The  Barber  of  Seville” 
In  English.  Mme.  Patti  was  at  last 
persuaded  to  look  at  the  English  ver- 
sion. When  she  struck  the  first  line, 
"Though  his  voice  was  breathing  far,” 
she  threw  the  book  on  the  floor.  This 
proves  only  that  the  translation  was  a 
bad  one. 

Another  anecdote.  The  elder  Maple- 
son “conceived  what  he  considered 
the  great  Idea  of  giving  ’Marltana' 
in  Italian,  and  a translation  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Marchesl.  The  opera 
In  Italian  was  announced  at  Dublin 
with  Tltiens,  Trebelli,  Guiglinl  and 
others. 

“The  audience  was  fairly  attentive 
until  Guiglini  started  to  sing  ’Let  me 
like  a soldier  fall,'  when  the  gallery 
rose  en  masse  and  demanded  that  this 
favorite  air  should  be  sung  in  English, 
which  so  frightened  the  great  Italian 
singer  that  he  ran  off  the  stage,  not 
understanding  a word  of  our  lan- 
guage. After  considerable  delay,  the 
uproar  in  the  "-allery  meanwhile  con- 
tinuing, my  father  faced  the  music, 
and  announced  from  the  stage  that 
w Ilford  Morgan,  the  great  Irish  tenor 
(Morgan  was  a Cockney,  by-the-bye), 
who  was  at  that  time  a member  of 
the  Italian  opera  company,  would 

oi  n o-  'T  ma  llUa  a Ipr  fall*  in 


ways  near  me  Aiiiwivwm  • 

This  is  unfortunately  true.  Nino  out  of 
10  Americans  enunciate  dl sgracef ully  in 
any  language,  and  worst  of  all  in  Lng- 

' The  Referee  states  editorially  that 
while  Italian  Is  the  best  tongue  for 
slnglng,  English  is  better  for  vocal  pur- 
nnsea  than  either  French  or  German,  a 
certain  nasal  quality  inseparable  from 
good  French  pronunciation  interfering 
with  continuous  purity  of  tone  nnilj 
the  guttural  sounds  In  German  being 
difficult  to  vocalize  with  satisfactory 
results;  but  apart  from  the  question 
of  open  vowel  sounds,  it  has  long  been 
admitted  by  all  Intellectual  artists 
that  every  opera  should  be  sung  in  the 
tongue  for  which  the  music  was  writ- 
ten The  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris  be- 
gan the  practice  which  Is  now  the  rule 
ft  Convent  Garden,  and  the  reasons 
are  so  obvious  to  evpr.v  musician  that  to 
state  them  would  be  superfluous. 

It's  a pretty  row! 


Mr.  Charles  Manners,  singer  and  Im- 
pressarlo  Is  pessimistic  over  music  In 
England  and  In  English.  He  says  there 
are  only  four  companies  in  existence 
which  for  grand  opera,  are  essentially 
^English.  “There  are  over  350  companies 


me  1 Ldildll  UjJCl*  LWllit'awj,  ' 

sing  'Let  me  like  a soldier  fall’  in 
English.  I doubt  if  ever  a vocalist 
received  such  a reception  as  Wilford 
Morgan  did  on  this  occasion.  It  is 
recorded  that  he  was  encored  nine 
times,  but  three  I believe  was  the  ac- 
tual number."  Ah,  they  should  have 
heard  Brookhouse  Bowler  sing  the 
famous  air. 


J.  H.  Mapleson  never  attempted  again 
to  give  English  opera  In  Italian— what? 
never  “The  Bohemian  Girl?”— and  Henry 
says  his  father  was  wise,  and  that  he 
himself  considers  “II  Trovatore”  In 
English  to  be  “more  Incongruous”  than 
"Marltana"  in  Italian.  “To  ensure  a 
proper  Interpretation  of  an  opera  It 
should  be  sung  with  its  original  text, 
whereby  the  true  musical  accent  Is  not 
spoilt  by  a garbled  English  transla- 
tion, which  does  not  fit  the  notes.”  He 
quotes  Mrs.  Weldon  as  saying  that  the 
true  reason  of  Gounod's  departure  from 
England,  where  he  had  lived  several 
years,  was  her  Imprudence  in  taking 
him  to  hear  "Faust”  in  English. 
“Gounod  had  literally  to  be  carried  out 
before  the  first  act  was  over.”  Now 
Gounod  left,  or  rather  was  taken  away 


performing  almost  continuously  in  Italy. 
In  Germany  no-  town  of  any  importance 
is  without  Its  own  company.  He  be- 
lieves it  possible  to  produce  successful 
English  opera  in  London  at  prices  from 
sixpence  to  six  shillings  without  add- 
lng  one  farthing  on  the  rates  or  taxes. 
He  suggests  the  foundation^  of  a 
“National  English  opera  union,  which 
can  work  witli  a definite  object  when  it 
has  a membership  of  10,000. 

Does  Mr.  Manners  really  believe  that 
over  350  opera  companies  are  performing 
"almost  continuously”  in  Italy?  Is  it 
not  true  that  few  opera  houses,  not  even 
the  Scala,  are  successful;  that  the  sea- 
sons  are  short;  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
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managers  either  ryn^  away  with^the  cash 


managers  ciuici  cuu  tmuj  .......  ----- 

box  or  stand  bjTOthelr  companies  and 
come  to  grief?  Opera  is  not  a necessity, 
Mr.  Manners;  nor  is  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  nnistc  in  a country  to  be  judged 
best  of  ail  by  the  receipts  at  an  operatic 
box  office. 


Id  «at  Enf 
' n.'nions.  T 
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from  England  by  his  friends  to  escape 
Mrs.  Weldon. 


At  the  end  of  his  article  Col.  Maple- 
son has  a happy  line:  "Mr.  Manners,  In 
the  circular  recently  issued  by  him  to 
the  English  nation,  says  'that  grand 
opera,  as  played  at  Covent  Garden,  is 
the  luxury  of  the  Idle  and  wealthy.’  It 
Is  for  these  misguided  classes  I intend 
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to  cater,  leaving  Mr.  Manners  the  mon- 
opoly  or  the  industrious  and  poor." 


Col.  Mapleson’s  article  was  published 
recently  in  the  Referee  (London),  and, 
of  course,  there  were  replies.  Mr.  Walter 
Van  Noorden  began  his  open  letter  by 
giving  the  gallant  colonel  a nasty  wipe. 
Disputing  his  assertion  that  the  late 
Carl  Rosa  played  always  In  London  at 
a heavy  loss,  Mr.  Van  Noorden  says 
Mapleson  did  not  know  the  figures;  "He 
could  not  possibly  know,  although  his 
wife,  Mme.  Marie  Roze.  was  a dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  company  and 
was  and  is  beloved  by  those  who  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  her  It 


the  most  unmusical  of  nrffions.  The  Eng- 
lishman of  late  years  has  not  been  re- 
proached for  musical  sensitiveness.  There 
was  a time  when  he  sang  as  lord,  squire 
or  handicraftsman ; when  a case  of  viols 
was  in  every  well  appointed  house;  but 
that  was  long  ago.  Mr.  Manners  believes, 
however,  that  the  Englishman  Is  bub- 
bling over"  with  musical  sensibility,  but 
does  not  know  how  to  express  it.  Ques- 
tioned by  a reporter  of  the  Daily  News, 
he  said: 

“We  are  trained  from  birth  to  suppress 
the  manifestation  of  our  feelings.  A 
baby  sees  Its  father  come  into  the  room, 
clap's  Its  hands  and,  pointing  to  lilm, 
cries,  'Dada,  dada !’  On  which  the  mother 
puts  down  the  baby’s  extended  arm,  say- 
ing. 'Don’t  point,  my  dear ; it's  rude. 
And  the  father’s  affection  would  be  well 
under  control.”  . . . 

The  Italian  comes  home.  The  baby  s 
demonstration  is  the  same,  "but  the 
father  would  laugh,  and  call  to  the  child 
and  begin  to  Hance,  and  all  the  family 
would  laugh  and  jig  about  together. 
And  so  through  fife.  "The  foreigner  ges- 
ticulates over  very  little,  while  the  Eng- 
lishman, in  much  more  serious  circum- 
stances, says  little,  speaks  quietly,  means 
much,  but  hates  a scene.” 

This  difference  between  two  manifes- 
tations of  temperament  means  every- 
thing in  operatic  performances.  \v  hat, 
as  Mr.  Manners  asks,  is  the  use  of  sing- 
ing about  love  or  hatred  without  a dem- 
onstration of  love  or  hatred?  The  Eng- 
lish have  the  artistic  sense,  but  they 
should  be  caught  young  and  taught  to 
express,  not  to  repress  emotions,  inis 
may  be  said  of  Americans. 


The  country,  in  Mr.  Manners’  opinion,  is 
more  responsive  to  musical  drama  than 


London.  "It  Is  a million  times  more 
nuslcal.”  We  remember  that  Mr.  Biack- 
>urn  came  to  hold  this  opinion,  and  said 
joldly  that  one  must  go  to  the  northern 
yrovlnces  to  find  the  greatest  music  of 
lie  Island.  This  he  said  after  a chair 
if  music  was  endowed  at  Birmingham 
in  condition  that  Sir  Edward  Elgar 
ihould  be  the  first  occupant  of  it.  “The 
icceptance  of  ElRar  has  shown  that  the 
eal  prevalence  of  music  In  the  prov- 
noes  Is  part  of  the  lives  of  the  people, 
.nd  tends  to  lower  those'sordid  passions 
f controversy  which  must  necessarily 
xlst  In  ' Eon  don.  In  London  a critic 
ever  quite  knows  whether  any  word 
,e  writes  will  provoke  dislike,  contro- 
ersy,  or  downright  abuse;  this  Is  silli- 
ly because  that  the  critics  of  the  critic 
rofess  to  be  so  superior  that  they  even 
o so  far  as  to  suggest  that  they  are  in- 
npable  of  understanding  the  words 
rhlch  are  submitted  to  them." 

In  connection  with  all  this  let  us  note 
io  fact  that  Mr.  Manners  is  said  to  be 
n amateur  milliner  of  extraordinary 
iste  and  force. 

"For  many  years  he  has  trimmed  all 
te  hats  worn  by  his  wife,  whose  stage 
ame  is  Fanny  Moody,  and  so  cleverly 
re  they  ‘created’  that  the  prima  donna 
constantly  asked  for  the  address  in 
aris  of  the  establishment  she  patron- 
es.  There  Is  not  the  faintest  trace  of 
le  amateur  about  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
tinners,  and  the  more  difficult  the 
odel  to  be  copied  the  better  pleased 
he.” 

But  we  have  not  done  with  Mr.  Man- 
srs.  He  arranged  for  a performance 
? English  opera  to  be  witnessed  by 
le  alumni  of  certain  schools.  Every 
lild  present,  was  asked  to  write  down 
is  or  her  experiences  as  to  the  per- 
irmance.  and  a.s  to  the  music  itself, 
he  ordinary  public  was  not  admitted, 
id  Mr.  Manners  and  his  company  gave 
leir  services  free  of  charge. 


inventors  themselves  are  apparently 
restful  persons,  slow  and  deliberate  in 
speech,  provokingiy  sure  in  a calm  way 
of  ultimate  success.  Mr.  1 luggers  ton 
impressed  his  hearers,  except  old  Auger, 
w ho  saw  in  him  a possible  rival  and 
said  in  a disagreeable  tone,  "seems  to 
me  I read  something  like  that  in  a Lon- 
don daily  not  long  ago.’’  “Yes,”  an- 
swered the  unabashed  Huggerston, 
"that's  where  I got  the  idea.  I may 
have  quoted  a sentence  or  two  from  the 
article.”  1 


There  is  the  old  complaint.  The  old 
irrow  breaks  out  again.  The  British 
>mposer  is  not  appreciated;  he  Is  not 
lcouraged  in  his  own  land.  "It  would 
sem  as  though  a man  had  only  to  sign 
Is  name  with  a ‘ski’  or  a ‘hoff  to  be 
icepted  as  a composer  of  high  merit, 

II  the  while  that  a composer  who 
fight  end  his  name  with  the  three  let- 
irs  ‘man’  may  not  be  given  the  hear- 
ig  Which  he  deserves."  Oh,  yes,  he 
ill  be  if  the  “man”  ends  a German 
ame. 

There  are  voices  of  protest  against 
its  trampling  under  foot  of  the  Brit- 

III  composer — how  familiar  all  this 
lund's;  on  the  other  hand,  an  English 
•ltic  wrote  recently  that  he  doubted  if 
ritish  music  had  ever  in  the  whole  of 
s history  been  so  well  encouraged  as 
ow.  Mr  Blackburn  rose  to  differ,  to 
issert  positively  that  It  requires  a 
reat  deal  more  encouragement  than  it 

t present  receives.  One  has  only  to  I 
imember  the  period  of  Purcell  to  un- 
erstand  quite  thoroughly  that  from1 
le  treasure  house  of  British  music  a 
ost  of  continental  musicians  practi- 
illy  made  their  reputation.  Handel  is 
le  greatest  of  these.” 

A JAILED  ESTHETE. 

Mr.  Frank  Smith  should  have  left 
hicago  at  once,  and  if  possible  be- 
ween  trains,  but  he  delayed  his  de- 
arture  for  St.  Louis  to  have  a pair 
f trousers  pressed,  and  as  he,  a care-1 
ul  dresser,  had  misappropriated  for 
ip  own  use  two  suits  of  clothes,  twd 
vercoats,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  twq 
ats,  he  was  put  into  a prison  cell, 
'here  are  esthetes  who  will  maintain 
hat  he  suffers  gloriously;  that  it 
better  to  rot  in  a dungeon  than 
walk  free  in  baggy  trousers. 
This  reminds  us  that  there  are  many 
sthetes  in  jail,  men  unappreciated  or 
nrecognized  by  the  great  coarse 
forld.)  Mr.  Smith  has  been  accused 
i vanity.  Pride  ruled  his  days.  We 
annot  agree  to  this,  although  we  do 
ot  defend  his  method  of  enlarging 
ds  wardrobe.  Even  in  the  cell  the 
nowledge  that  his  trousers  are  ir- 
eproachable  will  comfort  him.  We 
Ike  to  think  of  him  endeavoring  to 
ireserve  the  creases,  though  the  mat- 
ress  may  be  thin  and  unsuited  to  the 
peration. 


$ -l?<r  Z % i ‘jck 

THE  ARCH  ENEMY. 

Mr.  Huggerston  remarked  recently  at  ■ 
e Porphyry  that  life  would  be  tolei- 
>le  if  it  were  not  for  modern  inven- 
ons.  “The  inventor.”  lie  said,  “is  for- 
er  getting  at  ydu  ; forever  ramming  in 
ie  latest  riling  upon  you;  forever  bur- 
ning  your  life  with  all  sorts  of  con- 
nienees  that  tend  to  inconvenience 
ni.  The  physician  recommends  a sea 
>yage  so  that  you  can  escape  from 
isiness.  letters,  telegrams.  Lo,  wire- 
ss  telegraphy  is  invented.  Even  here 
the  Porphyry  you  are  at  the  mercy 
the  telephone,  and  though  no  ladies 
e admitted  here  to  the  restaurant 
eir  voices  may  be  heard  in  the  tele- 
rnne  room,  as  any  husband  will  testify, 
n invention,  especially  if  it  boast  of 
bor  saving,  increases  your  labor 
akes  your  heart  beat  faster,  whets 
first,  and  little  by  little  hardens  the 
Series.  The  wonder  of  it  is  that  many 


AX  ABHORRED  DISH. 

There  is  an  omnivorous  colonel  in 
England,  Col.  Newnham  Davis,  who 
has  eaten  strange  dishes  in  various 
climes,  live  fish  in  Japan,  cold  pig’s 
liver  and  prunes  In  China,  hedgehogs 
in  the  Transvaal,  fried  serpent  in 
Africa.  We  believe  he  was  the  sixth 
on  a series  of  entertaining  articles  on 
London  restaurants  published  some 
time  ago  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Octave  Mirbeau  had 
heard  of  him  before  he  portrayed  it 
“The  Journal  of  a Chambermaid,”  the 
! retired  army  officer  who  had  the 
mania  of  eating  eccentrically  and 
cooking  queer  pets  which  he  nour- 
ished carefully  for  the  stomachic  end. 
But  did  Col.  Davis  ever  eat  crow? 
Judge  James  Nixon  of  Americus,  Ga., 
ate  one  "prepared  in  the  most  tempt- 
ing style  possible,"  because  he  lost 
his  bet  on  Mr.  Hoke  Smith’s  election. 
Rook  pie  is  eaten  in  England.  Is 
crow  wholly  unpalatable?  If  the 
habits  of  the  bird  offend,  how  about 
the  lobster,  a notorious  scavenger? 
Then  there  is  the  pig,  whatever  white- 
washers  may  say  about  its  natural 
innate  cleanliness.  Judge  Nixon  is 
one  of  an  illustrious  crowd  which  in- 
cludes the  man  who  trundles  a loaded 
wheelbarrow,  the  man  who  wears  fan- 
tastic dress,  the  man  who  lets  his 
whiskers  grow  till  his  political  party 
is  again  in  power.  Parties  are  born 
and  die,  but  these  enthusiasts  are 
always  with  us,  and  according  to  their 
lights  furnish  amusement  to  the  un-  i 
thinking. 

"LONG  TONGUES.” 

There  are  students  of  educational 
methods  who  say  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  time  has  gone  to  "the  Sloppiest 
lengths  in  its  abhorrence  of  corporal 
punishment.”  School  teachers  in  Eng- 
land are  beginning  to  think  that  the 
enforced  writing  of  many  hundred 
lines  is  harmful  to  penmanship.  If 
you  keep  a child  after  school,  you  de- 
prive him  %f  time  for  exercise  or 
needed  relaxation.  An  English  po- 
licemen protested  recently  against 
his  little  daughter  "being  punished  for 
something  by  having  to  stand  up  be- 
fore the  class  with  a ‘long  tongue’ — 
a piece  of  red  flannel  six  inches  long 
— tied  round  her  chin.”  The  local 
education  committee  ordered  the  dis- 
continuance of  this  "objectionable 
punishment.”  Children  are  extremely 
sensitive,  and  it  is  a question  whether 
any  punishment  should  make  one; 
ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  playmates. 
Joseph  Lancaster  years  ago  cured) 
children  of  “singing”  when  they  read, 
by  banging  chains  and  fetters  on  the 
>ffender,  and  to  this  musl£  a school- 
fellow, walking  before,  chanted  the 
child’s  last  speech  and  confession, 
birth,  parentage  and  education.  This 
punishment,  described  by  one  as  a 
"soul-benumbing  ignominy,  an  un- 
holy and  heart-hardening  burlesque 
on  the  last  fearful  infliction  of  out- 
raged law,.”  was  extolled  by  some  as 
an  ingenious  and  happy  method  of 
remedying  a fault.  A teacher  should 
be  sensitive  and  imaginative  even  in 
correction,  but  it  is  hard  to  follow 
Charles  Reade’s  injunction  and  put 
yourself  in  the  place  of  another,  es- 
pecially when  the  other  is  a child. 


St,)  /fo 
OSCAR  WILDE'S  PLAY 

AND  ITS  ORIGIN 


Nicolai’s  Oratorio  — Horne’s 
Realistic  Version  — The 
Worcester  Festival, 


F As  has  .already  ben  stated  Tft  tub 
(Herald,  Mr.  Conrled  purposes  to  pro- 
jtluce  Richard  Strauss’  opera  “Salome” 
at  the  Metropolitan  House  with  Mme. 
Frerr start,  Carl  Burrlan  and  Anton  Van 
Rooy  as  the  chief  singers.  Mr.  Hertz 
will  conduct.  The  performance  will 
probably  bo  in  February, 
i Mr.  Conrled  said  to  a reporter  of  the 
New  York  Sun:  "Whether  or  not  I will 
give  tho  opera,  which  lasts  only  SO 
minutes,  with  another  work,  is  not  yet 
decided.  I have  permission  from  tho 
composer  to  do  so,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
find  another  opera  to  combine  suitably 
in  an  evening’s  programme.  The  or- 
chestra will  consist  of  103  men,  and  the 
necessary  instruments  that  are  used 
only  in  this  opera,  are  already  ordered 
in  Europe.  I consider  that  the  produc- 
tion of  ‘Salome’  will  be  the  most  notable 
musical  event  in  New  York  since  the 
first  performance  of  ‘Parsifal.’  ” 

It  is  also  reported  that  Mr.  Conrled 
characterized  “Salome”  as  “disgusting, 
but  a.  great  work  of  art.” 

It  Is-  not  now  our  purpose  to  describe 
Strauss’  opera.  The  Herald  published 
an  account  of  the  first  performance  at 
Dresden,  and  it  has  also  published  the 
opinions  of  various  writers  concerning 
the  opera  itself.  Much,  perhaps  too 
much,  has  been  written  concerning  the 
frank  eroticism  of  the  heroine.  In  the 
opera  and  in  Wilde’s  play  she  is  a 
young  woman  who  would  have  been 
held  in  high  esteem  and  favor  by  the 
Marquis  de  Sade.  Much  has  been  said 
aoout  the  "sensationalism"  of  Strauss’ 
music,  of  its  amazing  complexity;  of  its 
extraordinary  orchestral  colors.  A Leip 
sic  music  journal  has  described  the  com- 
poser at  a rehearsal  of  “Salome"  at 
'v.e  quote  from  a translation 
published  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post:  "At  one  place  he  stopped  the 

orchestra  and  said  to  the  players  ■ 
Gentlemen,  that  must  sound  very  sweet 
—must  smack,  as  it  were,  imagine  your- 
selves eating  a luscious  pear  which  ac- 
tually  melts  on  the  tongue.’  Such  mo- 
ments, however,  were  rare.  On  the 
i whole,  he  showed  that  he  regarded  the 
orchestra  as  the  prime  factor.  ’No  con- 
sideration  tor  the  singers!  In  this  opera 
there  is  no  consideration,'  he  exclaimed 
at  one  place.  The  passage  was  repeated 
more  vigorously.  Then  came  a place 
t tha  trombones  and  trumpets 
r'YYY  tu  the  din.  Again  Strauss  inter- 
them.  Children,’  he  said,  ‘that  is 
Thi/fcY  Wfwant  wild  beasts  here 
This  is  no  civilized  music;  it  is  music 
which  must  crash.  Go  to  the  zoo  and 
listen  to  the  wild  beasts  there.  That’s 
the  way  it  must  sound.’  ” 
ntL5‘l!s,  today  consider  the  origin 

Play  and  see  how  other 

}TrTiUJ?t%and  clra-matists  have  pic- 
tured  the  famous  dance.  1 

Wilde’s  Plays. 

! “Salome"  was  written  in  French  by 
Oscar  Wilde  for  Sarah  Bernhardt,  but 
she  did  not  produce  the  play  as  he 
had  hoped.  Possibly  she  thought  that 
a woman  of  her  years  should  not 
dance,  draped  or  undraped,  before  the 
Tetrarch.  There  was  a production  in 
Paris,  but  Sarah  was  not  the  heroine. 
The  performance  was  at  the  Nouveau 
Theatre,  Oct.  28,  1896,  and  Mme.  Lina 
Munte  impersonated  Salome 

us,,hore  note  the  production  of 
Salome,  a pantomime  bv  Armand 
SUvestre  and  Charles  H.  MeltzeT,  Ti 
Paris  in  1895,  with  music  by  Pierne 
of  HefodlS.  danCGd  aS  the  da^hter 

i £heuplay  w„as  translated  into  Eng- 
lish  by  x,ord  Alfred  Douglas  and 
published  m 1S94  with  remarkable  il- 
lustrations by  Aubrey  Beardsley.  Two 
or  three  of  the  illustrations  were  not 
included  in  the  volume,  but  were 
given,  to  friends  of  the  publishers 

&hDav  BTSm  " Messrs.  Copeland 

A.  Day.  This  edition  soon  went  out 
of .P.Dnt-  Mr.  .John  Lane  of  London 
published,  a few  months  ago,  a cheap 
reprint  of  Salome"  with  a cover  de- 
sign after  one  of  Beardsley’s  illustra- 
tions, and  the  play  has  also  been  pub- 
lished or  is  soon  to  be  published  by  a 
Boston  house.  J 

. A Performance  of  the  English  ver- 
sion in  London,  May.  10,  1905.  excited 
screams  of  protest,  but  when  the  Lit- 
erary Iheatre  Club  of  London  gave  a 
performance  of  "Salome”  and  Wilde’s 
Florentine  Tragedy"  the  18th  of  last 
June  the  play  was  at  least  discussed 
and  not  merely  hooted.  One  critic, 

iTr°ne:  "It  is  difficult  to  say  which 

, ™,ore  harrowing,  but  both  are 
atId  to  make  your  soul  turn 
{Yaj-  u Se.veraI  people,  presumably 
those  having  souls,  could  not  bear  the 
stress  of  this  double  performance. 
i hey  made  unseemly  exits  at  impress- 
r’?omer'ts.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
was  .one  of  those  who  endured  to  the 
. Another  wrote:  “Salome  her- 

i?°Ked  almost  too  modern,  yet 
**  *:“e  aucUence  throughout,  even 
mo?P.  r eal  is  tic  passages,  the 
passion  getting  tire  better  of  the 
physical  horror.  The  dance  was  not 
f.  ^hirl  of  glory,  as  Flaubert  pictures 
it,  but  its  solemn  sedateness  was  emi- 
nently  sub  tie,  suggestive  and  serpent- 
me.  Salome  was  not  dancing  oft  the 
n an  of  the  apostle,  she  was  rather 
half-reluctantly  picturing  the  prioe- 
less  voluptuousness  he  had  flaunted. 

1. 1 4 certain  incongruity  was  at 

times  produced  owing  to  some  of  the 
actors  speaking  like  poets,  anfli  others 
like  policemen."  Miss  Darragh  was 
the  Salome  and  Mr.  Robert  Farquhar- 
son.  the  Herod.  The  costumes,  de- 
scribed  as  beautiful,  were  designed 
by  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts.  A corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Sun,  speak- 
lng  of  the  refusal  of  the  censor  to 
allow  a performance  in  London  when 
Sarah  Bernhardt  wished  to  produce  it 
there — the  censor  objected  on  relig- 
ious grounds — added:  "It  must  now 

be  admitted  apologetically  that  ’Sa- 
lome is  not  so  very  dreadful.  It  is 
however,  the  most  intensely  dramatic 
play  that  Wilde  ever  wrote,  and  it 
contains,  incidentally,  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  imaginative  writing 
nr^ste-  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. This  is  an  unconscious  com- 
pliment  to  Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  the 


I translator.  'vr. 

"Salome,"  as  a d^nmad  has  been  per- 
formed In  European  r-lties,  and  with 
special  success  In  Berlin.  The  play  was 
performed  in  New  York  by  tho  Progres- 
sive Stage  Society  Nov.  14,  1905.  Salome 
I was  impersonated  by  Mercedes  Leigh, 
who  was  described  by  the  Theatre  Maga- 
zine as  "presenting  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance," hut  ‘‘hopelessly  crude.”  “Her 
gestures  were  awkward,  and  the  attempt 
at  dancing  almost  ludicrous.  The  sup- 
port was  still  worse,  one  character  play- 
ing a Roman  with  a strong  Yankee  ac- 
cent, while  the  King  might  be  termed 
Celtic.  Tho  play  contains  many  frankly 
suggestive  lines,  but  these  were  not  as 
noticeable  as  they  would  have  been  bad 
not  the  audience  found  so  much  that 
was  involuntarily  amusing.” 

“Salome,”  In  German,  is  in  the  reper- 
tory of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre,  New 
York,  this  season. 

Herodias’  Daughter. 

Little  Is  said  about  Salome  or  her 
dance  in  the  New  Testament.  Matthew 
wrote:  “But  when  Herod’s  birthday  was 
kept,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  danced 
before  them  and  pleased  Herod."  She 
was  "instructed  of  her  mother"  to  ask 
as  a reward  "John  Baptist’s  head  in  a 
charger."  And  the  King  was  sorry.  The 
account  in  Mark's  gospel  is  a little 
longer,  but  we  learn  nothing  more  about 
tho  dance:  “And  when  the  daughter  of 
the  said  Herodias  came  in  and  danced, 
and  pleased  Herod  and  them  that  sat 
with  him,  the  King  said  unto  the  damsel, 
‘Ask  of  me  whatever  thou  wilt,  and  I 
will  give  it  thee.’  ’’  Then  the  daughter 
went  forth  and  said  unto  her  mother 
"What  shall  I ask?"  Herodias  was  wroth 
with  John  on  account  of  his  public  de- 
nunciation of  her  behavior:  "For  John 
had  said  unto  Herod,  it  is  not  lawful  for 
thee  to  have  thy  brother’s  wife.  There- 
fore, Herodias  had  a quarrel  against 
him  and  would  have  killed  him,  but  she 
could  not;  for  Herod  feared  John  know- 
ing that  he  was  a just  man,  and 'a  holy 
and  observed  him;  and  when  he  heard 
hint,  he  did  many  things,  and  heard  him 
gladly."  Yet  Herodias  persuaded  him  to 
jail  John  and  Salome  danced  off  the  head 
of  the  Forerunner. 

From  this  simple  story  sprang  wild 
legends.  We  do  not  refer  now  to  the 
queer  plot  of  Massenet’s  opera,  in  which 
Salome  is  in  love  with  John  and  does 
not  know  till  the  tragic  end  that  Hero- 
dias is  her  mother.  Nor  do  we  refer  to 
Jules  Laforgue’s  fantastical  tale,  in 
which  Salome  is  portrayed  as  a profound 
metaphyscian. 

Wilde’s  drama  was  undoubtedly 
founded  on  the  story  of  Gustave  Flau- 
bert, which  the  dramatist  followed  close- 
ly in  matters  of  detail,  though  the  novel- 
ist's heroine  is  by  no  means  the  pervert 
portrayed  in  the  play. 

Influence  of  Portraits. 

Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Michael  Monahan 
published  in  his  magazine,  the  Papyrus, 
a translation  into  English  of  an  essay  or! 
“Salome”  by  a Spaniard,  Gomez  Carilio, 
who  talked  with  Wilde  about  portraits 
of  Salome.  Wilde  said  to  Carilio:  “j 
have  always  longed  to  go  to  Spain,  that 
I might  see  in  the  Prado  Titian’s  Salome, 
of  which  Tintoretto  once  exclaimed: 
‘Here  at  last  is  a man  who  paints  the 
quivering  flesh!’  And  Wilde  asked  him 
if  Carilio  knew  the  Salome  of  Stran- 
zioni  and  that  of  Alessandro  Veronese. 
According  to  Carilio  the  dramatist 

dreamed  constantly  of  Salome  ancl  her 
dance.  At  times  he  saw  her  chaste,  and 
he  spoke  of  her  as  "a  gentle  princess, 
who  danced  before  Herod  as  if  by  q 
ca.i  from  heaven.”  He  then  saw  her 
quivering  body  lily  tall  and  pale.  "Veils 
woven  by  angels  conceal  her  slenderness, 
her  blonde  hair  flows  like  molten  gold 
over  her  shoulders." 

And  once,  seeing  the  picture  of  a wom- 
an's pale  head,  severed  from  her  body, 
Wilde  exclaimed:  “Why,  that  is  Salome." 
and  he  told  a story  found  in  a Nubian 
gospel.  A Jewish  princess  made  a pres- 
ent of  an  apostle’s  head  to  a young  phil- 
osopher. The  youth  smileu  and  said  un- 
to her:  "I  should  rather  have  your  own 
head,  my  dear.”  The  princess  went 
awav  all  pale.  That  night  a slave  visit- 
ed the  philosopher  and  he  bore  with  him 
on  a golden  plate  the  head  of  the  wom- 
an. The  scholar  looked  up  and  said: 
"Why  all  this  blood?”  and  he  turned  a 
leaf  in  Plato.  Wilde  believes  this  Jew- 
ish princess  was  Salome. 

Picture  after  picture  did  not  satisfy  his 
ideal.  The  Salome  of  Lionardo  was  too 
cold  in  its  dignity.  He  did  not  tarry  be- 
fore the  Salome  of  Durer,  of  Ghirlandajo, 
of  Leelere,  of  Van  Thulden.  The  S'alome 
ot  Regnault  was  a gipsy  with  an  English 
complexion.  Moreau’s  revealed  to  him 
“the  soul  of  the  dancing  princess  of  his 
dreams”  and  thinking  of  this  picture,  he 
would  repeat  Huysman’s  words:  "She  is 
nearly  naked.  In  the  whirl  of  the  dance 
the  veils  are  unloosed,  the  shawls  are 
lallen  to  the  ground,  anu  only  jewels 
clothe  her  bofiy.  toe  tiniest  of  girdles 
spans  her  hips;  a costly  jewel  glows  like 
a star  between  her  breasts;  a chain  of 
garnets  fades  into  the  glow  of  her  hair.” 

A woman  whom  Wilde  met  by  chance 
in  the  street  set  him  a-dreaming  of  the 
daughter  of  Herodias,  and  before  a jew- 
| ejler’s  window  he  would  plan  combina- 
| t.ons  of  gems  to  deck  his  idol.  Some- 
times he  thought  she  must  have  been 
resplendent  in  nudity;  "but  strewn  with 
.jewels,  all  ringing  and  tinkling  in  her 
hair,  on  her  ankles,  her  wrists  her 
throat,  enclosing  her  hips  and  heighten- 
ing with  their  myriad  glittering  reflec- 
tions the  unchastity  of  that  unchaste 
amber  flesh.  For  of  an  unknowing  Sa- 
lome. who  is  a mere  tool,  I refuse  to  hear 
a word.  In  Lionardo’s  painting,  her  lips 
disclose  the  boundless  crueltv  of  her 
heart.  Her  splendor  must  be  an  abyss  • 
her  desire,  an  ocean  * * * that  the 
pearls  on  her  breast  die  of  love;  that  the 
bloom  of  her  maidenhood  pales  the  opals 
and  fires  the  rubies,  while  even  the  sap- 
phires on  this  feverish  skin  lose  the 
purity  or  their  lustre.” 

How  muclYof  thisrhapsody  was  Wilde’s 
how  much  of  it  Mr.  Carillo’s,  and  how 
much  of  it  Mr.  Michael  Monahan’s? 

Nicolai’s  Libretto. 

How  far  we  are  from  the  libretto  of 
"John  the  Baptist”  written  by  Nicolai, 
not  Otto,  the  composer  of  "The  Merry 
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Wives  of  Windsor,”  but  uustav,  a liter- 
ary  man.  This  libretto  Is  for  an  oratorio 
in  two  acts.  It  was  published  by  Nicolai 
in  the  second  and  last  volume  of  his 
"Arabesken  fuer  Musikfreunde"  at  Lelp- 
sic  in  1835. 

The  oratorio  opens  with  contrasting 
choruses  of  pious  priests,  Levltea  and 
Pharisees.  Andrew,  a disciple  of  John 
and  afterward  of  Jesus,  sings;  choruses 
follow,  and  John  is  introduced  as  in  the 
wilderness.  The  Pharisees  ask  him  if 
he  i«  either  the  Messiah.  Ellas  or  a 
prophet  The  Saviour  is  baptized.  Herod 
2nd  Herodias  enter.  The  latter  sings  of 
the  sweetness  of  life.  Herod  sings  t 
her-  “Herodias,  how  beautiful  and  ami- 
able you  are:  a field  of  lilies  with  tender 
roses!  from  which  milk  and  honey  flow. 

O kiss  me  and  let  us  sweetly  caress  each 
tothir”  "as  sentimental  a Herod  as  is  the 
King  in  Massenet’s  opera,  who  is  to  Jove 
I with  Salome.  Herodias  answers ; How 
beautiful  and  magnificent  you  are  'adi- 
I ant  with  royal  splendor  and  honor , a 
crag  in  a tumultuous  sea ; the  sun  shines 
on  its  height."  John  interrupts  them 
rudely,  reproaches  Herod,  curses  the  two 
and  then  is  thrown  into  a dungeon,  the 
first  act  of  the  oratorio  ends  with  a 
chorus  of  fiends:  "Triumph!  John  is  in 

chains.  The  kingdom  of  darkness  is  yet 

t0  Herod'  itt  the  beginning  of  the  second 
ac’  Is  in  doleful  dumps.  lie  regrets  that 
he  ever  saw  Herodias.  but  the  feast  Is 
nrenared,  and  the  guests  assemble.  An- 
drew and  John  sing  in  the  dungeon. 
•Vndrow  assures  the  Baptist  that  the  King 
ft  willing  to  let  him  escape;  but  John 
Insists  on  remaining  a prisoner.  They  , 
farewell  each  other.  Herodias  observes 
tiie  King’s  perturbation  and  is  afraid, 
out  she  remembers  that  Herod  has  for 
some  time  looked  lustfully  on  her  daugh- 
1 ter  Furthermore,  she  observes  that  he 
is  1- rated  with  wine.  Salome  dances  and 
sings  and  her  song  is  a paraphrase  of 
lapse  words  from  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
“Mv  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy,  his 


.at-  „..e  bushy  and  black  as  a raven: 
his' Ives  are  as  the  eyes  of  doves;  his' 
fins  Uke  lilies,  dropping  sweet  smelling 
mvrrh  this  mouth  is  most  sweet/  and 
E adds:  "Such  a one  is  my  beloved 
The  beloved  one  art  thou,  mv  king, 
uprod  exclaims,  -How  beautiful  she  is! 
Fill  again  mv  cup!  Ecstacy  dissolves  my 
ho  lv"'  Salome  again  dances  and  sings: 
“Mv  beloved  is  the  chiefest  among  ten 
thousand  His  head  is  as  the  most  fine 
/goN.  His  belly  is  as  bright  Ivory  over- 


laid with  sapphires;  his  lefS  ajf®  ““ 
niiltrs  of  marble,  set  upon  sockets  of  fine 
gold.”  The  King  Is  craved  with  love  and 
There  is  a trio  in  which  Salome 
WOOS  the  King  and  ^erodlM  exults  in 
hor  vengeance.  Alas  for  John  . * ® 
passages6  from  the  "De  Profundi . and 
welcomes  the  executioner.  The  hosts  ot 
hell  rejoice.  Salome  brings  In  tj1® 
and  the  uismayed  guests  leave  the  ban- 
oueting  hall.  Andrew  curses  the  guuty 
three  who  are  overwhelmed  with  re 

S*R  ^ot^eTdid 

gei." ' 'and  she  and  Herodias  curse  the  day  | 

| °fWaesrmislc  set  to  this  libretto? 

Horne's  Version. 

Richard  Hengist  Horne,  the  author  of 
the  epic  "Orion, " which  has  won  the 
unstinted  praise  of  many  from  Poe  to 
George  Meredith,  wrote  three  Bible 
Tragedies."  and  one  of  them  is  en- 
titled, "John  the  Baptist,  or  pie  \ alor 
of  the  Soul."  The  volume  from  which 
we  quote,  published  in  London,  is  with- 
out date  of  publication,  but  from  a pre- 
fatory note  we  infer  that  this  was  about 
1S80.  Horne  in  his  preface  to  the  first 
"library  edition”  of  “Orion  (1871)--the 
ninth  edition  in  all-wrote  these  words 
that  might  be  well  appended  to  Jo 
the  Baptist,"  as  we  shall  see.  J 


-From  time  immemorial,  ihoijgn  true 
monomania  of  superstition  seemed  to 
reach  its  height  in  the  cruel  self-mar- 
tvrdom  of  old  monastic  devotees  and 
their  deluded  victims,  the  system  of 
'mortifying  the  flesh,’  and  the general 
view  taken  of  the  human  body,  with 
all  its  Immutable  laws  and 
has  continued  down  to  the  present  day. 

Notwithstanding  all  ‘^b^.'^  ^extrb 
Dhvslologv  and  the  psychology  lnextri 
cably  involved  in  our  corporeal  fabric 
conditions,  the  Rame  dead  . et 
against  man’s  body’  Is  constantly  made. 
Itfan  seems  determined  to  know  better 
than  his  Maker,  and  not  merely  to  reg- 
ulate dogmatically,  but  altogether  to 

check,  if  not.  expunge,  some  of  the  di- 
vine ordinations.  Among  the  lates 
of  this  asceticism,  we  may  point 
to  an  article  that  has  Just  appeared- 
aV "n  one  of  the  most  intellectual  of 

School6"'^  CPoeTrey\  ' l^rvm  ^refei^^to 

Robert  Buchanan's  article  against  Ros- 
i fctU  and  Surne,  which  Buchanan 
I published  under  an  assumed  name. 

this  day  that  The  flesh  and  the  devil' 
K^WeWl  never’  cause*  nien  to 

warn 

lfis  cl oonif^He^den oun ces  He- 
rodias  as  a "stone- ey e d c o n c u b me ^ ^ 

Herodias,  after  a . . herself 

means  of  vengeance  bethtoto  herself 
of  Salome  In  thethlrdscene 

Jas0carcSsLg  Sa7ome  ln  the  girl’s  bed 

I Herodias— Thou  hast  a Maenad  shape,  and 
In  the  dance 

•Twill  best  he  seen.  . , 

Salome— But  not  as  for  the  hatn . 


Paul-  Vufanet 
TLNOR- 

Herodlas — No:  for  these  garments  I will 

This  rich*!  transparent  veil  and  wlde- 

BnwrougH?’wi"hSg0ld  threads  and  keen- 
fin  shlng  gems. 

Salonte—f^  fear6  this  “dress  will  discompose 
all  modesty. 

Thp  trirl  in  her  innocence  cannot  un- 
derstand  her  mother,  who  talks  of  plot- 
S with  music  and  lamps,  wine  and 
, Ini  to  breed  delirium  when  she 
dances  Herodias  answers:  "The  better 
will  thine  innocence  and  art  make 
others  fool  it.” 

Herodias — -Cast  back  thy  beaming  hatr- 
thine  arms  on  high 

Wave,  and  fling  back,  and  bend  thy  ser 

On  a 1 ? *b! d es'.1  “t tfu s — t’  the  music.  I shall 
call  thee 

Ssdome— A burning  serpent!  do  not  so! 
Herodias  (laughing)— Or  "Seminuda!  ves- 
tal of  the  sun! 

Salome— I do  not  like  these  names. 

Dance  Delirium. 

Tn  the  festal  hall  Herodias  plies  Herod 
with  wine  and  there  is  music  of  psal- 
! mry.  sackbut,  harps  and  cymbals.  She 
tplls  him  of  a wondrous  dancing  girl. 
Herod  drinks,  but  would  fain  taste  the 
wine  of  his  first  youth.  "The  king  falls 
into  a delirium,  as  the  colors  of  the  in- 
cense are  varied  with  the  movements 

of  the  nance  music.”  

Meanwhile  Herodias  undresses  Saiome. 
Herodias  (wildly)— Now  1 now!  my  shrink- 
ing glrlt 


Salome — What  would  y 
Herod  las — M11K0  you  a 
Salome — But  not  llki 
etatuury. 


rhe 


Herodiae— Take  this  veil!  wrists! 

This  flying  cloud!  Hold  out  your  w 
These  bracelets! 

Jewelled  anklets  now!  That  s wen. 

Now  fold  thoe  thin 

I*  tho  lustrous  serpent  volumes  of  this 

The  Kindle  mad  ft>r  thee!  begone!  and 
dance! 

Sheirt  thrusts  Salome  out.  She  hears 
Lhe  dflnee  music  in  the  hall. 

HeroOtae— Ha!  the  harp  and  ,5"te,'  hnur- 
Bacltbnt  and  cymbals!  now  tho  tambour 

Boats  n't  the  heart  and  spins  around  the 

Now  I behold  my  glorious  ni!ked  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  There 

Yot  not  nil  naked— I m too' wise  for  tnat  ,wln  be  a public  rehearsal  on  Monday 

HOW  the  witch  dances!  Ha  ha  Semlnuda.  nl  and  there  will  bp  public  re- 


She  was  well  named. 

On  expectation— pants  for  the  next  mo- 

That’s'wcil!  I love  the  changes  of  the 

Oh  it  is  wondrous  beautiful,  my  girl! 

My  grCcc-my  llmbs-my  glancing  mys- 

My  jewelled  anklets — rich  breasts  show- 

Oh  I \vtll 1 kiss  my  beautiful  one  all  over, 
(lid  .lit.  fond  bites  of  transport  cover 


with  fond  bites  of  tranapor 
her! 

Salome  Is  dancing  in  the  festal  hall, 
ith  a tambourine  in  one  hand,  and 
midst  clouds  o£  Incense  of  changeful 
olors.  Herod  Is  In  a wild  rapture. 


£ more ! 

’et  cease  not 


,u  do?  w here  the  orchestra  gives  i ,noer(s'Tf:il- 

truo  Terpslchorel  urally  tl'.ere  Is  much  Inter*  : i In  Dr. 

Greek  or  Roman  Muck's  coming  and  the  announcement 
of  his  plans  for  the  season,  which  will 
probably  he  made  next  Sunday,  is 
awaited  wllh  great  curiosity.  It  is  fair 
to  believe  that  he  will  be  ready  to  an- 
nounce his  novelties  shortly  after  his 
a 1 rival. 

WORCESTER  FESTIVAL. 

I The  49th  annual  festival  of  the  Wor- 
cester County  Musical  Association  will 
be  held  In  Mechanics’  Hall,  Worcester, 
this  wee"k.  The  conductors  will  be 
Messrs.  Wallace  Goodrich  and  Franz 
Kneisel.  The  chorus  will  number  400  and 
It  will  be  assisted  by  00  members  of  the 


Mrs.  Viola  Waterhouse, 

Soprano. 


■hearsals  on  Tuesday  morning  and  af- 


ternoon. Wednesday  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  on  the  mornings  of  Thursday 
and  Friday.  A chorus  of  high  school 
children  will  sing  with  orchestra  on 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  first  concert  will  be  on  Wednes- 
day evening:  Handel's  overture  to  "The 
Occasional  Oratorio";  "Israel  In  Egypt" 
Mmes.  Rabold  and  Waterhouse.  Miss 
Munson;  Messrs.  Dufault.  Martin.  Dan- 
iel). 

Second  concert.  Thursday  afternoon: 
Goldmark’s  "Spring”  overture;  Stock's 
variations  on  an  original  theme;  Scliu-  I 
mann’s  Symphony  in  D minor.  Mrs.  I 
terod— The  priestess  of  Sol’s  Temple  now  Rabold  will  sing  an  aria  from  Bizet's 
* hath  sent  “Pearl  Fishers”;  Mr.  T.  Adamowski  will 

goddess  clad  in  nought  but  odorous  .p;ay  Saint-Saens'  violiu  concerto  No.  o 
clouds  , in  B minor, 

madden  each  delight!  No  morel  No  Third  concert.  Thursday  evening: 

Brahms’  "Song  of  Destiny”  and  Verdi’s 
"Requiem”  (Miss  Ormsby.  Mine.  Bouton, 
Messrs.  Beddoe,  Martin). 
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Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Rabold, 

Soprano. 
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—cease  not — my  brain 
whirls!  No  more! 

Her  flying  locks  were  golden!  Now  they 
chfinso 

To  gilded  black,  shot  with  a lightning  blue! 
Sow,  all  of  silver!  tossing  flames!  and 

Ter  limbs  are  roseate,  and  a sparkling  dew 
.3esprays  her  symmetry,  as  from  the  sea 
,.-Ier  feet  came  plashing  thro  the  bright- 
edged  foam! 

C say,  no  more!  Oh,  I do  swear  to  give 

.Whatever6  thou  shalt  ask.  thou  wondrous 
sprite! 

,5Tea,  to  my  kingdom’s  half — hear  it,  ye 
gods ! 

Ye  great  lords,  captains  all — all  hear  the 
king! 

Salome  retires  amidst  clouds  of  in- 
cense and  the  clash  of  cymbals.  A lord 
remarks  aside:  “The  king  hath  lost  his 
v.lts."  c 

Herod — Now  breathe  soft  Lydian  flutes 
with  sweet  accord 

Of  voice  and  dulcimer!  I’ll  drink  no  more, 
But  let  the  fumes  of  wine  give  music 
shapes. 

And  visions  of  such  forms  as  now  we  saw 
Multiplied.  passion-varied,  intervolvent 
limbs! 

Salome,  half-fainting,  enters  the  mar- 
ble bathroom. 

Salome — Why  was  the  King  so  wrought 
upon?  What  spell 

Can  a girl's  dance  enkindle,  thus  to  mact- 
den 

Into  such  promises? 

(She  walks  up  to  a mirror  and  prepares 
for  the  bath.) 

Herodias  enters — Witch!  larks-heel!  now 
Will  I kiss  thy  feet,  thou  wonder! 

Salome — Have  I done  so  very  well? 
Hevodias — Oh.  matchless  well! 

Herodias  tells  her  to  ask  for  John's 
head.  The  girl,  dismayed,  shrinks,  re- 
fuses, is  threatened,  and  at  last  con- 
sents. She  asks.  A hurricane  rises. 
Herod  comes  on  the  stage  and  protests. 
"I  do  repent  mine  oath.  Curs'd  be  that 

dance!”  But  Herodias  reminds  him  that 
his  crown  and  his  life  are  at  stake. 

Now  which  one  ot  all  these  Salomes 
is  the  true  one?  Is  any  one  of  them  as 
fascinating  as  the  woman  of  the  simple 
Bible  story— “But  when  Herod’s  birth- 
day was  kept,  the  daughter  of  Herodias 
danced  before  them,  and  pleased  Herod”? 
These  words  leave  everything  to  the 
imagination.  Yet  the  Salome  of  Mat- 
thew is  not  the  woman  of  Mark.  Tihe 
former  was  "instructed  of  her  mother." 
The  latter,  it  is  true,  went  forth  after 
the  dance  and  said  unto  her  mother, 
"What  shall  I ask?”  When  she  was 
told,  "she  came  in  straightway  with 
haste.” 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  auction  sales 
of  seats  for  the  coming  series  of 
public  rehearsals  and  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
will  be  held  tomorrow  in  Symphony 
Hall,  beginning  at  10  o’clock.  The 
sale  tomorrow  will  be  confined  to 
lhe  $18  seats  for  the  public  rehearsals. 
On  Tuesday,  beginning  at  the  same 
hour,  the  $10  seats  for  the  rehearsals 
will  be  sold.  The  $18  seats  for  the  con- 
certs will  be  sold  on  Thursday  and  the 
J10  seats  on  Friday. 

Intending  bidders  should  be  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  sales  this  year  are 
likely  to  progress  much  more  rapidly 
than  they  have  in  the  past.  Starting  at 
a higher  figure,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
seats  will  be  disposed  of  in  very  con- 
siderably less  time  than  has  heretofore 
been  the  case.  In  former  years  bidders 
have  known  about  what  hour  the  seats 
they  wanted  would  come  up  for  sale 
and.  instead  of  waiting  from  the  be- 
ginning, have  come  at  that  time  Un- 
der the  new  system  it  will  be  well  for 
’hem  to  make  ample  allowance  foi  the 
increased  speed  in  the  disposal  of  the 
seats,  else  they  may  fail  to  get  thos=* 
which  they  want. 

Dr.  Muck  is  on  the  ocean  and  will  ar- 
rive in  New  York  some  time  next  Tuvs- 
aay.  He  will  come  direct  to  Boston 
Practically  all  the  members  of  the  or- 
chestra are  back  In  town  and  have  re- 
ported for  duty.  A few  who  have  been 
abroad  will  not  get  back  until  the  end 
of  the  week. 

There  seems  to  he  little  doubt  that  the 
coming  sales  will  show  a general  in- 
crease. Hast  year's  sales  showed  a 
considerable  increase  over  those  of  1904 
As  the  general  tendency  of  prices  has 
been  upward  for  several  vears  past  it 
is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  1?06  will'  be 
nn  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  prospects  for  the  season  are  verv 
bright,  not  merely  in  Boston,  but  every 


Fourth  concert.  Friday  afternoon — 
Schubert’s  symphony  in  C major,  Mac- 
Dowell's  “Beautiful  Alda”  and  "The 
Saracens”;  aria  from  "La  Favorita” 
(Mrs.  Grace  Preston  Naylor):  Rubin- 
stein’s piano  concerto  in  D minor 
(Mine.  Olga  Samaroff). 

Fifth  concert,  Friday  evening — 
Weber's  overture  to  "Euryanthe";  aria 
from  “La  Gioconda”  (Mr.  Beddoe); 
Saint-Saens'  introduction  and  rondo 
for  violin  (Miss  Bessie  Collier);  aria 
from  “The  Prophet"  (Mrs.  Louise  Ho- 
mer); Grieg's  "Peer  Gynt,"  suite  No.  1; 
choral,  “Break  Forth,”  from  Bach's 
Christmas  oratorio;  aria  from  “Louise'' 
(Miss  Elizabeth  Parkina) ; Elgar’s 
Chanson  de  Matin;  prologue  to  “Pag- 

liacci”  (Mr.  de  Gogorza) ; overture  to 
“Rienzi.”  . 

The  afternoon  concerts  will  begin 
promptly  at  2:30  o'clock;  the  evening 
concerts  at  8 o’clock. 

Reserved  seats  .will  be  sold  in  tha 
hall  or  in  answer  to  mail  order,  with 
check  made  payable  to  Worcester 
Countv  Musical  Association,  during 
week  of  the  festival  s.ngle 
tickets  for  Wednesday  and  rhursday 
evenings  and  Thursday  afternoon  will 
be  sold  at  $1  and  $1.50;  for  Friday 
afternoon  acid  evening  at  $1.  $1.51)  ana 
$?  Rehearsal  tickets  will  be  sold  for* 
25  cents  each,  except  on  Thursday  and 
F'-iday  mornings,  when  they  will  be 
sold  for  50  cents. 

Tickets  may  lie  ordered  by  tele- 
phone, No.  2 99,  after  8:30  A,  M. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Herald  publishes  today,  portraits 
of  some  of  the  singers  who  will  taka 
part  in  the  Worcester  Festival  this 
I week. 

Mr.  Franz  Kneisel  has  planned  fob 
a series  of  five  chamber  concerts  in 
this  city  during  the  coming  season.  The 
quartet  will  be  assisted  by  solo  play- 
ers of  repute  and  the  programme  will 
include  much  that  is  new  in  the  cham- 
ber concert  music  of  the  day.  In  com- 
pliance with  many  requests  these  con- 
certs will  be  given  at  Chickering  Hall. 
?''ue  announcement  will  be  made  of  tha 
dates. 
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Handel  Oratorio  Sung  Rather 
Weakly  at  Worcester's 
Great  Event, 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald. 1 
WORCESTER,  Oct.  3,  1906.  The  49th 
annual  festival  of  the  Worcester  County 
Musical  Association  began  this  evening, 
as  far  as  the  public  concerts  are  con- 
cerned. Public  rehearsals  have  been  well 
attended.  The  board  of  government  is  as 
follows ; Paul  B.  Morgan,  president ; J. 
Vernon  Butler,  vice-president ; Harry  R. 
Sinclair,  secretary ; George  R.  Bliss, 
treasurer;  Luther  M.  Lovell,  librarian, 
and  thesis  directors : Charles  M.  Bent, 

j - thur  J.  Bassett,  Charles  I.  Rice,  Rufus 
B.  Fowler,  E.  H-  Sumner.  G.  A.  Smjth, 
W.  H.  Cook,  Albert  C.  Getchell,  Irving 
S.  Brown. 

Messrs.  Wallace  Goodrich  and 
Franz  Kneisel  are  the  conductors. 
The  festival  chorus  numbers  400,  and 
there  are  60  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  with  Mr.  Will- 
iam Krafft  as  concert  master.  Mr. 
Albert  W.  Snow  is  the  organist,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Bassett  is  the  accom- 
panist. The  book  of  historical  and 


descriptive  notes  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Arthur  M.  Curry. 

The  programme  this  evening  in- 
cluded the  overture  to  the  “Occasional 
Oratorio,”  by  Handel  and  the  same 
composer’s  "Israel  in  Egypt.”  which' 
was  last  performed  here  in  1895.  The 
solo  singers  were  Mrs.  Margaret  C. 
Rabold  and  Mrs.  Viola  Waterhouse, 
sopranos;  Miss  Grace  Munson,  con- 
tralto; Mr.  Paul  Dufault.  tenor; 
Messrs.  Frederick  Martin  and  Tom 
Daniel,  basses.  These  singers,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Martin,  sang  at 
the  festival  for  the  first  time. 

Mrs.  Rabold  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
and  studied  at  the  Peabody  Conserva- 
tory in  that  city.  She  has  also  stud- 
ied in  Paris  and  Berlin  and  in  Italy, 
jars.  Viola  Campbell  Waterhouse,  now 
of  New  York,  was  well  known  in  Bos- 
ton and  the  neighborhood  as  a church 
and  concert  singer.  Miss  Munson  was 
educated  in  'New  York,  which  lias 
been  her  dwelling  place  for  the  past 
eight  years.  Mr.  Dufault.  a Canadian 
by  birth,  began  as  a boy  soprano  in 
the  cathedral  of  Montreal.  He  studied 
in  that  city,  and  in  1897  he  went  to 
Worcester  as  a church  singer  and 
continued  his  studies.  In  1898  he 
moved  to  New  York,  and  he  has  sung 
there  and  in  Brooklyn  . as  a church 
tenor.  Mr.  Daniel  first  studied  in 
Boston  with  Messrs.  George  J.  Parker 
and  Myron  W.  Whitnev,  and  after- 
ward in  Italy,  France  and  England. 

How  Handel  Is  and  Was  Treated. 

Handel  is  now  known  in  Boston 
chiefly  by  the  “Messiah,”  which  is 
performed  with  perfunctory  solemnity 
twice  in  each  season  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society.  It  is  true  that 
a pianist  occasionally  plays  the  “Har- 
monious Blacksmith”  variations,  and 
naw  and  then  a young  singer  essays 
audaciously  an  air  from  one  of  the 
operas,  but  on  the  whole,  Handel  has 
been  slighted  for  some  years.  There 
was  a time  in  Boston  when  Handel 
festivals  were  the  fashion.  Today  the 
managers  of  a choral  society  would 
shake  their  head  at  the  suggestion 
1 and  say  wisely,  “but  Handel  lias  no 
box  office  draught.” 

Even  in  England  there  are  some 
who  would  destroy  the  fine  old  crusted 
Handel  tradition.  They  accuse  him 
of  plagiarism.  Shakespeare,  Moliere. 
the  elder  Dumas,  have  been  accused. 
In  each  instance  the  men  who  were 
robbed  have  been  utterly  forgotten, 
and  their  own  feeble  works  are  in 
the  huge  dust  bin  of  time. 

The  objectors  also  say  that  Handel 
exercised  a paralyzing  influence  on  the 
progress  of  British  music.  Its  foreigner, 
he  was  more  British  than  the  English. 
An  opera  writer  and  impresario,  he 
knew  both  prosperity  and  adversity, 
and  he  was  at  last  ruined  by  a court 
faction. 

Appealed  to  Bible  Lovers. 

' Ruined,  as  far  as  opera  was  con- 
cerned, he  then  restored  his  fortune  by 
I composing  oratorios  with  operatic  airs, 
tie  turned  his  back  on  the  court.  He 
appealed  to  the  people  who  knew  the 
Bible,  and  to  whom  Saul,  Belshazzar, 
Jephtha,  Solomon,  Susanna  and  the  eld- 
ers were  as  real  as  their  neighbors, 
farmers  or  shopkeepers.  He  became 
the  voice  of  the  English  folk.  Of  his 
music  a London  cr’tic  wrote  recently: 
“The  robust  vigor,  the  directness  of  ex- 
pression, the  absence  of -subtleties,  the 
manliness  of  the  religious  sentiment  and 
the  all-permeating  virility  therein  ex- 
pressed are  the  elements  of  our  national 
constitution,  the  factors  that  produced 
our  Drake,  our  Nelson  and  our  Welling- 
ton; that  animated  our  soldiers  and  our 
sailors,  and  that  still  animate  the  men 
who  keep  Great  Britain  in  the  forefront 
of  nations. 

Alexander  Guilmant  once  said  to  us 
that  the  air,  “Rule  Britannia,”  sums 
up  the  chief  distinctive  qualities  of  the 
Englishman;  that  it  is  the  expression 
of  angularity,  insularity,  indomitable 
will  and  bulldog  courage.  And  so  Han- 
del’s oratorios  are  distinctively  English. 
If  Handel  had  not  been  born,  England 
might  well  have  invented  him. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Ger- 
many, where  Handel  has  always  been 
neglected,  although  Beethoven  con- 
sidered him  to  be  the  first  of  all  com- 
posers. a Handel  festival  will  be  given 
in  Berlin  at  the  end  of  this  month  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia.'  For  the  festival  singers  from 
Berlin.  Strasburg,  Rotterdam,  Frank- 
fort. St.  Petersburg  and  New  York  have 
been  engaged.  No  wonder  that  English- 
men are  hurt  because  they  will  not  be 
represented. 
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Miss  Grace  Munson, 

Contralto. 


England  Was  Handel’s  home. 

For  Handel’s  l|u5ae  was  in  England, 
jnot  in  Germany.  It  was  there,  as  Mr. 
Blackburn  says,  that  he  wrote  his  great- 
est oratorio:  it  was  there  that  he  con- 
ceived his  magnificent  “Israel  in  Egypt,” 
though  it  matters  little  whether  he  took 
or  stole  part  of  the  music  from  other 
sources;  it  was  there  that  he  wrote 
“that  wonderful  ‘Watermusie’  which 
was  listened  to  by  a monarch  of  Eng- 
land as  the  stately  boat  carried  him 
along  the  winding  Thames,  that  Thames 
which  in  the  sentiment  of  a similar  day. 
Constable  put  into  paint.’  ...... 

The  sturdiness,  the  simple  sublimity 
of  Handel's  oratorios  no  doubt  dis- 
turbs many  American  hearers,  who 
would  prefer  to  hear  something 
that  is  either  sensuous  or  mystical. 
The  phrases  of  the  Bible  were  once  in 
our  common  and  familiar  speech.  Han- 
del knew  his  Bible.  Its  pathos  ana 
directness  and  grandeur  inspired  him. 
Today  there  are  those  who  think  he 
was  unfortunate  in  his  libretist. 

There  were  heroes  and  heroines  in 
Handel’s  day,  and  there  were  many  in 
the  audiences  that  listened  wjth  de- 
Ijo-ht  to  his  oratorios  in  their  full 
length  We  are  a more  feeble  folk 
We  are  anxious  about  stomachs  and 
livers  given  to  all  manner  or  strange 
diets  'eager  for  fruits,  nuts,  herbs,  in- 
terminable chewers  of  health  food. 
Handel  wrote  for  men  and  women 
filled  full  with  beef  and  pudding,  blood 
sausages  men  of  three  bottles.  Me 
ctn  endure  only  excerpts  from  his 
oratorios. 

“Israel”  Cut  Judiciously. 

Tonight  “Israel  in  Egypt”  was  cut 
after  the  modern  fashion  and,  as  a rule, 
judiciously.  In  the  zoological  section 
the  frogs  were  spared,  but  the  genteel 
were  not  shocked  by  the  allusion  to  lice, 
nor  did  the  pestilence  cause  blotches  and 
blains  to  break  forth  on  man  and  beast, 
nor  did  the  locusts  devour  the  fruits  of 
the  ground.  _ , . 

The  great  choruses— and  there  are  no 
'Heater — were  retained,  and  tills  oratorio 
fs  pre-eminently  a choral  work,  for 
Handel  who  as  an  inventor  of  noble 
and  pathetic  melody  of  the  grand  style 
is  without  a rival,  deliberately  made  lit- 
tle use  here  of  his  solo  singing  men  and 

The  Worcester  festival  chorus  is  said 
to  number  about  400  voices.  The  number 
was  in  the  programme  book,  not  in  the 
volume  of  tone.  As  a whole  the  singing 
of  the  chorus,  especially  in  the  double 
chorus,  was  weak  in  attack  and  in 
sonority.  There  was  too  often  the  im- 
pression of  timidity  and  uncertainty. 
The  sopranos  were  particularly  weak, 
and  at  times  , fell  below  the  true  pitch. 
There  were  few  massive  effects.  There 
were  none  of  those  thunder  claps  tli0.t 
excited  the  wonder  of  Beethoven. 

Handel's  Simplicity  a Snare. 

The  apparent  simplicity  of  Handel  is 
I treacherous  to  any  large  chorus.  The 
more  involved  passages  will  be  patiently 
! learned,  even  committed  to  memory,  but 
the  simplicity  of  certain  pages  is  a 
snare. 

The  performance  of  the  solo  singers 


aoes  not  can  tor  extended  comment.  The 
solos  and  duets  are  difficult,  and  not 
only  for  technical  reasons.  Handel’s  mu- 
sic is  music  of  the  grand  style  and  it 
must  he  sung  in  the  grand  style.  Unless 
a singer  be  absolute  master  of  the  art 
.of  breathing,  unless  his  technique  be  a 
mere  matter  of  habit  so  that  he  can 
put  all  his  mind  and  soul  into  the  in- 
terpretation, ho  has  no  business  to  med- 
dle with  an  air  by  Handel. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  Mrs.  Rabold 
has  a pure,  agreeable,  soprano  voice. 
She  phrased  for  the  most  part  musically, 
although  at  times  she  was  impatient  in 
I her  entrances.  There  will  be  a better  op- 
portunity of  judging  her  tomorrow  at 
the  afternoon  concert,  for  as  we  have 
said  the  solo  music  in  this  oratorio  is  on 
the.  whole  ungrateful.  The  duet  for  two 
sopranos  was  sung  laboriously  and  with 
evident  anxiety.  . „ , 

The  duet  for  two  basses  awakened 
much  applause,  but  the  performance  was 
cut  and  dried,  not  irresistible  in  spirit, 
not  gloriously  bellicose.  The  tenor 
dragged  his  recitatives,  as  is  the  de- 
plorable custom  of  the  great  majority 
of  oratorio  singers.  In  the  famous  air, 
“The  Enemy  Said.”  be  displayed  a cer- 
tain agility,  but  his  delivery  on  the  whole 
was  not  authoritative.  Miss  Munson  has 
a good  voice  and  sang  her  air  about  the 
frogs  honestly  and  not  as  some  who 
seem  to  sav  to  the  audience  by  way  or 
apology,  "Pity  me,  condemned  to  this 
air." 

First  Oboist  Makes  Overture. 

The  performance  of  the  overture  was 
distinguished  by  the  artistry  of  the  flist 
oboist.  There  was  an  audience  of  good 
size.  The  sale  of  season  tickets  has  been 
larger  than  usual,  and  there  is  great  In- 
terest In  the  concerts  of  tomorrow  and 

1 "'rife  audience  was  only  appreciative 
tonight  whenever  there  was  opportunity. 
Mr.  Runciman  called  Handel  "The  most 
superb  personage  one  meets  in  the  his- 
tory of  music.”  „ , , ' 

••Israel  in  Egypt”  is  a proud,  a 
haughty  and  at  times  a sublime  work. 
The  performance  was  at  the  best  only 
mediocre.  , 

The  concert  Thursday  afternoon  will 
begin  at  2:30  o'clock  and  the  programme 
will  be  as  follows:  “Spring”  overture, 
Goldmark:  air  from  Bizets  Peail 

Fishers”  tMrs.  Rabold);  1'.  A.  Stocks 
symphonic  variations  on  an  original 
theme;  Saint  Saens’  concerto  in  B 
minor  No.  3,  for  violin  (Mr.  T.  Adanv 
owskl);  Schumann’s  symphony  in  B 

mThpr  programme  of  Thursday  evening 
will  include  Brahms’  “Song  of  Destiny” 
and  Verdi's  Requiem  (Miss  Louise 
Ormsby,  Mme.  Isabelle  Bouton,  Mr. 
Daniel" Beddoe,  Mr.  Frederic  Martin). 

CONCERT  FOYER 


I Protest  from  Germans  Against 
the  Wagner  Festivals 
Is  Nothing  New. 


money  each  year."  He  estimates  the 
receipts  of  each1  festival  as  JlaO.OOO. 
and  believes  that  one-fourth  of  this 
sum  is  clear  profit.  Mr.  Flnck  thinks 
that  Cosima  nets  nearer  $100,000  than 
$40,000.  

Mr.  Blackburn’s  view  of  the  situa- 
tion will  shock  all  faithful  Wagner- 
ites.  Passing  over  any  discussion  of  a 
purely  personal  nature,  he  writes  as 
follows: 

"The  point  Is  whether  It  really  mat- 
ters to  the  world  at  large  if.  with  the 
exception  of  ‘Parsifal’  performances, 
Bayreuth  has  not  fulfilled  Its  great 
mission?  One  would  not,  of  course,  at- 
tempt to  disparage  or  belittle  the  ''fork 
that  has  been  done  In  the  famous  hill- 
side city  of  Bavaria  since  the  deatn  of 
Wagner;  nor  would  we  dream  of  hurt- 
ing anybody's  feelings  who  may  be 

gersonally  interested  in  the  subject. 

;ut  there  Is  no  doubt  ttiat,  as  we 
should  gather  from  various  reports, 
people  are  more  content  to  hear  their 
Wagner  in  their  own  country,  or  with- 
in some  reasonable  distance  of  that 
country,  than  to  travel  many  a mile  to 
hear  him  at  Bayreuth — again  always 
excepting  ’Parsifal.’  Bayreuth  has,  of 
course,  been  largely  assisted  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Americans.  Now  that  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  give  even 
Parsifal’  in  New  York,  that  contingent 
will  naturally  dwindle.  Therefore  it 
stands  to  reason  that  a great  deal 
would  have  to  be  done  before  Bayreuth 
could  become  a second  Mecca  of  pil- 
grimage. The  time  may  even  arrive 
when  the  theatre  may  not  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  works  of  its  great  crea- 
tor. Why  not  install,  for  example, 
Richard  Strauss,  as  the  rising  star  of 
the  operatic  firmament,  and  produce 
there,  as  a beginning,  his  ‘Salome’? 
He  might  even  continue  the  production 
of  various  other  works  for  the  theatre, 
showing  himself  thereby  to  be  the  true 
successor  of  Wagner.” 

How  this  will  please  Mr.  Finck,  to 
whom  Richard  Strauss  is  the  true  anti- 
Christ  in  music! 


HAS  BAYREUTH  ALREADY 
FULFILLED  US  MISSION? 


There  will  be  no  performances  at  Bay- 
reuth in  1907.  In  1908  the  "Ring.”  "Par- 
sifal” and  “Lohengrin”  will  be  per- 
formed. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  queer  stories 
about  an  unpleasant  ending  of  the  fes- 
tival this  year.  Mrs.  Cosima  did  not 
give  the  usual  love  feast;  young  Sieg- 
fried did  not  thank  the  orchestral  play- 
ers for  their  devotion;  the  singers  left 
the  town  hurriedly,  they  did  not  linger 
over  their  beer,  and  Mr.  Hans  Richter 
flew  in  the  face  of  tradition  by  going 
I away  from  Bayreuth  as  soon  as  his 
duties  were  over.  It  Is  said  that  there 
was  a row  in  the  Wagner  family. 

Now  there  are  only  two  members  of 
the  Wagner  family— Cosima  am’  b)eg- 
fried  and  as  Mr.  Blackburn  sa>s.  To 
pry  further  into  family  matters  would, 
ot  course,  be  a breach  of  good  man- 
ners." 


That  many  Germans  are  protesting 
against  the  Wagner  festivals  as  the> 
are  now  conducted  Is  nothing  nen. 
Some  years  ago  Mme.  Lilli  Lehmann 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  «e  most 
hardened  by  her  complaint  about  the 
higher  price  of  the  table  d’hote  dinners. 
Mr.  Felix  Wcingartner  wrote  a pam- 
phlet against  the  whole  show,  stirred 
to  indignation  by  the  appcaraiw  e 
Mme  Nordica’s  husband  on  the  sacred 
stage.  It  Is  now  Prot.  Karl  SkratiP  8 
turn.  He  thundered  recently  in  the  A 1 1- 
gtmeine  Muslk-Zeitung— we  quote  from 
Mr.  H.  T.  Finek’s  version: 

"Is  Bayreuth  today  a consecrated 
place  where  select  devotees  assemble 
tor  the  purpose  of  listen. ng  to  this 
work  in  pious  exaltation,  removed  from 
nil  that  Is  worldly?  No,  and  again,  no. 
By  a clover  system  of  advrrtlstn„.  Ha> 
reuth  has  been  changed  from  a place 
of  artistic  pilgrimage  to  a fashionable 
resort  for  idle  curiosity-seekers. 

What  we  find  here  Is  for  the  most  pari 
the  same  class  of  people  we  meet  on 
the  promenades  at  Carlsbad,  at  Ostend. 
at  Interlaken,  or  some  other  norld- 

r6The  eminent  Prof.  Skraup  Phoebus 
what  a name!— -foams  af  the  sight  of 
hundreds  of  carriages.  Elegant  toi- 
lets”— in  the  good  old  days  prudent 
| Germans  wore  their  old  clothes  in  Ba>- 
l-euth— the  gossiping,  lauding,  flirt- 
ing near  and  even  in  the  temple.  Nor 
does  he  spare  the  widow,  who.  accord- 
ing to  the  Bayreuth  people,  loses 


Three  hundred  singers  from  Yorkshire 
—members  of  the  Leeds  Choral  Union 
and  the  Sheffield  Musical  Union— went 
to  Germany  about  a fortnight  ago  to 
give  concerts  in  Duesseldorf,  Cologne 
and  Frankfort.  At  the  first  they  pur- 
posed to  sing  “The  Messiah,"  and  at 
the  other  cities  Elgar’s  "Dream  of  Ge- 
rontius"  and  unaccompanied  works.  Lo- 
cal orchestras  were  expected  to  assist 
The  conductor  was  Henry  Coward. 

Mme.  Marie  Tempest  sang  last,  month 
for  a few  nights  at  the  Palace  Tneatre. 
London.  She  chose  Frank  Lambert’s 
"Forethought,”  "Speak  but  One  Word, 
"Les  Filles  de  Cadix”  and  "one  of  her 
popular  successes.” 

Marguerite  Macintyre.  who  hurt  her 
voice  some  years  ago  by  singing  music 
too  high  for  her— Mines.  Olive  Fremstad 
and  Edyth  Walker  should  take  warning 
—has  been  living  for  some  time  in  re- 
tirement in  Berlin,  but  she  will  reappear 
in  London  in  the  course  of  the  German 
opera  season  next  January. 

Henry  Wood  has  been  chosen  conduc- 
tor of  the  Norwich  musical  festival  of 
1908.  An  English  journal  says:  "Mr. 
Wood,  with  his  characteristic  ndepend- 
ence,  has  accepted  the  post,  whereas  he 
might  have  taken,  from  a pecuniary 
point  of  view,  a very  much  more  lucra- 
tive engagement  in  America  But  we 
are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  M ood  s patriot- 
ism so  far  as  music  goes,  has  had 
much  to  do  with  his  ultimate  decision. 
What  was  this  tempting  offer  o*  an 
American  engagement? 

Apropos  of  Patti’s  announcement  of  a 
last,  positively  last  and  tearful  fare- 
well, the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says: 

"It  was  probably  in  her  interpreta- 
tions of  Mozart  that  she  conquered  the 
artistic  world  after  her  conquests  of 
the  public.  In  1861  she  revealed  prob- 
ably more  than  any  operatic  actress  has 
ever  done  the  beauty  of  the  part  of 
Zerlina  in  Mozart’s  ‘Don  Giovanni. 
Even  at  q very  much  later  date,  within 
one’s  own  recollection  of  some  16  years 
ago  under  the  management  of  feu  Au- 
gustus Harris,  her  appearance  m the 
same  part  and  in  the  part  of  Rosina 
from  Rossini’s  'll  Barbiere  dl  Sivlglia 
showed  what  an  exquisite  combination 
of  actress  and  singer  was  here  dis- 
played But,  to  the  up-to-date  critics, 
perhaps  even  more  interesting  was  her 
interpretation  of  Elizabeth  s I rayer 
from  ‘Tannhaeuser,  in  which  she  as- 
tonished a very  modern  audience  at  the 
Albert  Hall  When  one  adds  that  Mr 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  then  the  musical 
critic  of  a well  known  weekly  paper, 
went  Wild  with  admiration  of  this  par- 
ticular rendering  of  the  song,  it  may  be 
well  supposed  that  her  sinking  was 
marked  by  something  more  than  mere 

V^iat'SStVCsnomethlng  of  a superflu- 
ous task  to  mention  in  any  detail  her 
profit  e.ccount  from  the  extraordinary 


-jit,  tneqp  reliant  Frenchmen!  listen  to 
this:’  "Her  marriage 

long  deferred,  gave  regularity  to  a situa- 
tion which  the  attitude  of  the  tenoi 
toward  a wile  whose  con^f„ 
irreproachable  made  especially  del  ■ 

If  Adelina  ever  loved  any  one  it  vvas 
without  doubt  this  mediocre  singei . She 
raised  him  to  stand  beside  her,  and 
when  he  weakened  under  the  weight  pf 
a Dart  she  found  enough  energy  and 
perP8uasloii  in  her  love  to  put  vigor  into 
this  impotent  singei  and  keep  him 
steady  on  the  field  ot  battle  lf  she  had 
the  nightingale  s tnroat,  she  had  a| 

" Her  tW?d  husband  discovered  this 
virile  temperament.  He  belonged 
Lutheran  church,  and  ritos 

wish  to  be  married  according  to  the  rites 
of  that  church  as  well  as  'hose  or  tn 
Catholic.  His  wife  put  her  toot  down, 
the  only  ceremony  vvas  In  a Catholic 
church.  . 

Mr.  August  Spanuth,  formerly  of  New 
York  and  now  of  Berlin,  heard  and  saw 
Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  as  Zerlina  in 
"Don  Giovanni,"  when  the  opera  was 
performed  recently  at  the  etho 

his  choicest  pen  and  most  purple  ink 

" “Shells  the  first  singing uA^’real 
woman  in  my  experience,  who  has  real 
stage  temperament.  I prophesjth' 
young  and  old  worshippers  in  New  York 
of  interesting  feminine  heads  "ill 
crazy  over  the  little  pale  face . framed l In 
black  hair  We  hope  that  none  or  tnese 
prospective  admirers  will  succeed  in 
turning  her  little  head,  for  Miss  I arrai 
has  such  unusual  artistic  gifts  that . it 
is  her  dutv  to  forge  forward  to  the 
very  front  with  undiminishing  ambition, 
very.  m There  was  no  suggestion  of 
the  conventional  theatrical  puppet.  In 
every  movement,  every  'fcialex  press  ion 
she  depicted  the  naive  and  yet  coquer 
tish  neasant  girl.  Vocally  her 
moved  that  shl  had  excellent  schooling. 
g?tVSeth.hoSw  not  think  that  her  time 
of  study  is  finished.  She  can  sim, 
legato  and  that,  surely,  is  exceptional! 
with  so  young  a singer.  It  was  evident, 
however  at  this  mornings  converi, 
when  she  sang  Mozart’s  aria  with  viol. r 

rvaeInS^atS  V0‘c« 

is  warmer  when  she  Is  acting. 


asset  which  she  possessed  m her  voice. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  between  the 
20  years  elapsing  from  1861  to  1881  tier 
yearly  Income  vvas  something  bordering 
upon  £35,(nJ0.  So  recently  as  1888  her  sing- 
ing in  Argentina  brought  her  the  as- 
tounding sum  of  £50,000.  It  is  [a  quite 
the  memory  of  many  that  she  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety within  recent  years,  even  tnougn 
the  audience  possibly  felt  (as  was  e.  - 
pressed  in  these  columns  at  the  time): 
that  the  emotion  of  the  0CC®f^nO~rv 
somewhat  exaggerated.  A con  temporal  > 
informs  us  that  she  has  earned  alto 
gether  three-quarters  of  a million  „ 1 
ling  by  her  singing  during  o0  years.' 

A series  of  curious  articles  about  hus- 
bands of  prima  donnas  is  publishing  In 
the  Menestrel  (Paris),  and  we  find  there, 
pleasant  Illusions  to  Mme.  Patti’s  three; 
husbands.  The  first,  the  Marquis  de 
Caux,  was  accused  of  marrying  the 
prima  dor.na  so  that  he  could  pay  his 

•debts,  which  were  m a P >'  1 f . n.?H  f ' n roTe  d 
The  writer  says  guardedlv  . He  proved 
in  various  ways  that  the  woman  m 
singer  was  not  indifferent  t®11.1™’  u 
his  conjugal  w rongs  were  much  less  ms_ 
creet  than  his  marital  reminiscences. 
Mme.  Patti  could  not  be  c°i?^°rted,  the 
doors  of  the  Faubourg  feaint-Geimam 
were  not  opened  to  heratiB  * 


Leoncavallo  and  his  orchestra  and 
singers  will  perform  his  opera  "Zaza 
for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States— i 
but  in  concert  form— at  Carnegie  Ha  , 
Oet  8 “The  first  number  on  the  pro  | 
era  mme  will  be  Vive  L' America,  a 
march  recently  written  by  the  composer 
hi  honor  of  his  forthcoming  tour  and 
dedicated  to  President  Roosevelt  Leon 

eavallo's  new  “Ave  Maria  will  also  De 
performed.  It  will  be  an  evening  of 
miscellaneous  enjoyment. 

The  Dresden  correspondent  of  the  Sig- 
nale  reckons  Eugen  d’ Albert’s  one-act 
opera  as  one  of  the  smaller  musical  com- 
positions that  may  well  enchant  a hear- 
“After  the  press  of  overpassionate 

pathos  and  of  sensuous  s ^nul^things’- 
we  are  greatly  in  need  of  little  things 
little  things  which  are  genu.ne.  It  is  a 
nleasure  to  find  a German  acknowledging 
the  possible  value  of  an  artistic  work 
of  small  dimensions.  Poe  years  ago 
maintained  that  an  epic  is  not  Inherent- 
ly and  unavoidably  a great  work,  and 
vve  find  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  saying  in 
his  preface  to  Coleridge  s Blographia 
Llteraria”:  “No  perfect  thing  is  too 

small  for  eternal  recollection. 

The  London  Times  does  not  like  Liszt’s 
“Totentanz.”  It  describes  it  as  “hide- 
ous ” though  it  admits  that  it  may  have 
“some  attraction  to  the  sensationally- 

minded.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says;  “Miss 
Rosa  Newmarch,  who  has  long  been 
associated  from  a literary  point  of 
view  by  her  admiration  of  Tschaikow- 
sky, has  now  completed  a study  of 
lean  Sibelius,  a Finnish  composer.  The 
work  in  question  was  read  at  a soiree 
of  the  Concertgoers  Club  in-the  earlj 
winter  of  the  present  year,  with  vocal 
and  piano  illustrations  by  Miss  Graing- 
er Carr  and  other  artists.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  whether  Miss  Newmarch 
fixes  her  enthusiasms  in  altogether  a 
right  spirit.  Writing  of  the  Finns  she 
has  the  following  sentence.  To  this 
imaginative  people  the  making  of  songs 
isa  partof  existence;  almost  a primary 
instinct.’  Of  course,  we  know  that  Miss 
Newmarch  is  extremely  interested  in 
that  mingling  of  primeval  and  modern 
music  all  compact;  therefore,  when  she 
writes  about  Tschaikowsky  her  instincts 
are  rightly  directed  in  both  lines.  In 
he?  feeling  for  Finnish  music  she  comes 
rathe?6  too  close  to  the  Idea  that  nature 
should  dictate  the  words  of  art  to  a 
new  composer.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  deliberately  reject  her  criticism  on 
the  music  of  Sibelius.  The  essay  Is  qn- 
tirely  emotional,  and  do®8  n°t  d®Pe"d 
rpo  u tr  upon  those  thoughts  which,  ac- 
cording  to  the  spirit  of  Sibelius,  should 
i often  ’Tie  too  deep  for  tears.’  Miss  New- 
mnrch  declares  that  her  hero  ’appears 
To  be  destined  rather  to  continue  the 
great  line  of  symphonists  In  which 
Brahms  and  Tschaikowsky  were  hi- 
Immediate  predecessors.  V e can  only 
say  that  Miss  Newmarch  Is  .so  far 
wrong  that  the  very  comparison  of 
Brahms  with , Tschaikowsky  disproves 

hsib0sU?s?aby  the  way.  has  completed 
a new  symphonic  poem,  which  treats 
of  a dramatic  episode  in  the  tinn  na- 
tional epic,  “Kalewala.  The  nrst  per- 
formance will  be  this  season  at  Cologne 
under  Stelnbach’s  direction. 
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FESTIVAL  AUDIENCE 
VERY  APPRECIATIVE 

Last  Night’s  Performance  at 
Worcester  Highly  Credit- 
able to  Artists, 


• [Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald. 1 
WORCESTER,  Oct.  4,  1906.  The 
programmes  of  either  symphony  oi 
"popular”  concerts  at  festivals  are 
seldom  made  in  accordance  with  any 
logically  artistic  plan.  Solo  singers 
condemned  to  thankless  tasks  In  ora- 
torios clamor  to  be  heard  at  these 
Concerts  In  an  aria,  so  that  the  audi- 
ence may  have  a more  favorable  opin- 
ion of  them.  A solo  violinist  or  pian- 
ist naturally  chooses  a concerto  with 
jreference  to  his  own  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage, and  without  thought  of  the 
orchestral  music  that  precedes  or  fol- 
lows. It  Is  also  natural  that  these 
concerts  should  he  well  attended,  not 
for  the  symphony  and  other  orches- 
tral works,  new  or  old,  hut  for  the 
sake  of  the  soloist.  Music  festivals 
make  littlS  for  musical  righteousness 
in  any  town.  The  inhabitants  swal- 
low  much  and  hurriedly  and  digest 
little.  Gorged,  they  are  musically 
torpid  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  this 
afternoon  was  as  follows;  Goldmark  s 
overture,  "In  Spring;"  air  from  Bizet  s 
i "Pearl  Fishers”  (Mrs.  Margaret  C. 
Rabold);  Frederick  A.  Stock's  sym- 
phonic variations  on  an  original  theme, 
which  were  played  hero  for  the  first 
time  as  was  Saint-Saens  violin  con- 
certo in  B minor  No.  3 (Mr.  Timothee 
Adamowski);  Schumanns  symphony  in 
D minor  No.  4.  Mr.  Kneisel  conducted. 

Mr  Stock,  the  conductor  of  the  Iheo- 
dore  Thomas  orchestra  of  Chicago,  was 
born  at  Juellch  in  Germany,  in  1872.  He 
is  known  in  Boston  as  a composer  only 
bv  an  excerpt  from  a string  quartet, 
which  was  played  at  a Kneisel  concert 
last  season.  The  symphonic  variations 
were  first  played  In  Chicago  ■ in  the 
course  of  the  season  of  1903-04. 

The  scherzo,  played  last  season  in 
1 Boston,  was  of  the  ultra-modern 
school,  and  It  was  highly  fantastical. 
The  variations  show  the  composer  as 
an  eclectic  and  a man  of  fancy,  rather 
than  of  imagination.  Much  of  the 
music  is  frankly  decorative  or  spec- 
tacular. While  Mr.  Stock  Is  Indeed  a 
modern  in  his  harmonic  and  orchestral 
thought,  he  curiously  enough  harks 
hack  to  certain  ancient  worthies — 
among  them  Meyerbeer,  and  more  than 
onev  there  was  the  suggestion  of  that 
composer’s  sawdust  pomp,  spangles 
and  tinsel.  The  variations  are  inge- 
niously worked;  they  interest  at  the 
time:  some  of  the  pages  incite  amia- 
bility and  a pleasure  that  is  only  epi- 
dermic; but  when  the  performance  is 
over  the  hearer,  who  has  not  been 
moved,  carries  away  little  in  the 
memory  and  easily  forgets  that  little. 
The  prick  of  piquancy  does  not  last 
as  long  as  a flea  bite  and  when  the 
composer  would  be  serious  and  im- 
pressive his  thoughts  have  little  sub- 
stance. Mr.  Kneisel  had  rehearsed 
the  variations  with  great  care — ac- 
cording to  his  custom — and  the  per- 
formance was  one  to  put  the  compo- 
sition in  the  most  favorable  light. 

Mrs.  Rabold’s  Voice  Pleasing, 

Mrs.  Rabold  has  a very  agreeable 
voice,  a pure  soprano,  but  not  a voice 
that  is  pure  and  colorless.  Whenever 
there  is  color  effect  in  a phrase,  it  is 
due  to  the  inherent  vocal  quality,  and 
not  to  any  emotion  which  charges  tone. 
She  sings  easily  and  with  considerable 
skill,  although  her  trill  this  afternoon 
was  crude  and  argued  poorly  for  her 
general  vocal  agility.  The  music  that 
she  sang— she  responded  to  an  encore— 
was  of  a sustained  cantabile  nature,  and 
she  did  not  give  it  any  dramatic  flavor. 

Mr.  Adamowski’s  performance  of 
Saint-Saens’  concerto  is  well  known  and 
appreciated  in  Boston,  . and  this  after- 
noon he  played  with  the  appropriate  ele- 
gance and  fine  sentiment.  He  reads 
the  concerto  in  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
poser, and  does  not  attempt  to  give  it 
a deep  or  heroic  character. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
nature  of  orchestral  performances  at 
these  concerts.  The  players  are  often 
fatigued  by  the  neegssary  rehearsals 
and  oratorio  work,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  occasionally  the  lips  of 
wind  Instrument  players  are  refrac- 
tory and  that  the  strings  are  jaded. 
The  wonder  is  that  the  men  plav  as 
well  as  they  do.  There  was  a large 
and  Interested  audience. 

The  programme  of  this  evening  In- 
cluded Brahms’  “Song  of  Fate,"  poem 
by  Hoelderlin  and  Verdi’s  "Requiem.” 
Mr.  Goodrich  conducted.  The  solo 
singers  were  Miss  Louise  urmsbv, 
Mme.  Isabelle  Bouton.  Mr.  Daniel  Bed- 
doe  and  Mr.  Frederick  Martin.  Miss 
Ormsby.  born  in  Pennsylvania  and 
reared  in  Nebraska,  studied  in  Boston. 
She  then  took  some  lessons  In  Italv, 
and,  going  to  Paris,  studied  four  or 
five  years  with  Mme.  Marches!.  She 
sang  in  Paris.  London  and  In  the  Eng- 
lish provinces.  Returning  to  America, 
about  a year  ago.  she  made  a tour 
with  the  Boston  Festival  orchestra, 
and  late  last  season  sang  In  Boston 
the  music  of  “Aida,”  in  a concert  per- 
formance of  Verdi’s  opera. 

Mr.  Bcddoe,  a native  of  Wales  came 
to  this  country  in  1887  as  a member  of 
a Welsh  concert  company.  In  1904  he 
made  a tour  of  the  country  with  the 
New  York  orchestra,  and  a season  later 
he  sang  the  tenor  part  In  Strauss’ 
‘■Taillefer,’’  when  it  was  performed  In 
I New  York. 


'ORCESTElT FESTIVAl 


W.ilker  Will  fegl  Eer.sclf  obliged  to 
charge  extra  for  it — if  only  in  the  in- 

| tcrest  of  tne-totalism.  Centuries  ago 

ji arm  <thii  Last  "Sialit  Pleased  a Large  Audience  by  Her  Soprano  there  wore  Asiatic-  kings  who  went  into 
forl-  in  Verdi's  ‘‘Requiem."  Mr.  Adamowski  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Ihcstra.  the  Famous  Violin  Soloist.  Played  a Saint-Saens  Composition  in 
i c Afternoon.  Mine.  Bouton  Also  Sang  in  th 


‘‘Requiem.'' 
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:mme.  bouton 

MEZZO  iSOPRANTO 

■Requiem"  Verdi’s  Full  Expression. 

There  is  no  longer  any  need  of  argu- 
ng  gravely  concerning  the  sincerity  of 
Cerdi’s  “Requiem.”  Verdi  was  ah 
vays  sincere,  he  was  a man  terribly  in 
earnest  throughout  his  career  his 
■Troyatore”  is  as  sincere  as  his  “Ote 

"Rifpletto"  is  as  honest  as  his 
Aida'  or  his  “F.alstaff,”  and  fa  th  , 
•Requiem”  there  is  the  full  and  com- 
pete expression  of  all  that  he,  a devout 
leliever.  found  in  the  sublime  service  of 
:he  church.  To  wish  that  he  had  ext 
tressed  his  feelings  in  the  style  of 
i'alestrina  is  as  absurd  as  to  wish  that 
ne  had  patterned  his  music  after  that 
if  Bach.  He  was  a man  of  his  own 
leriod,  a full-blooded  Italian,  and  al 
hough  he  proved  shortly  before  his 
ieatli  tha,t  he  could  write  met  in 
teniously  and  at  the  same  time  emo- 
uonally  in  the  strictest  style,  when  he 
ivrote  his  “Requiem”  he  chose  wisely 
11s  own  superbly  dramatic  “speech  ” 
To  condemn  him  for  being  dramatic  is 

0 condemn  til*  ‘'Dies  Irae”  Itself  foi 
r Is  portrayal  of  a scene  tremendous  be- 
f'ond  the  imagination  of  man’s  mere 
/erbal  descripBon.  And  this  “Requiem” 
cl-ould  be  performed  in  a most  dramatic 
nanner.  Any  attempt  to  soften  it  would 
-e  as  foolish  as  to  endeavor  to  arrange 

1 judgment  day  for  the  genteel  and 
our  best  people,” 

c It  is  a pleasure  to  state  that  the  per- 
prmance  last  night  was  in  many  re- 
sects an  effective  one,  both  in  spirit 
find  in  realization  of  the  composer's  in- 
tentions. The  chorus  redeemed  itself 
ii>r  its  shabby  work  the  night  before. 
A sang  not  only  with  dramatic  fervor, 
3nd  this  fervor  at  times  should  be 
.renzy,  but  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
nfinite  tenderness  which,  as  well  as 
error,  characterizes  the  music. 

Mr.  Goodrich’s  Authority  Felt. 

Mr.  Goodrich  deserves  great  credit  for 
he  manner  in  which  he  had  rehearsed 
Ms  chorus,  and  also  for  his  reading  and 
onception  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Requiem”  should  be  performed.  The 
Lacrimosa"  would  hare  gained  in  sol- 
emnity had  it  been  taken  at  a little 
-dower  pace;  the  leading  theme  would 
eiave  been  more  impressive  and  the 
vailing— a stroke  of  genius— would  have 
been  more  poignant.  But,  as  a whole 
Mr.  Goodrich’s  conducting  was  imagina- 
tive and  dramatic.  His  authority  was 
felt  continually  by  the  chorus  and  his 
enthusiasm  was  contagious.  Not  only 
in  a performance  of  this  work  should 
the  chorus  and  orchestra  be  virtuosos 
in  dramatic  feeling,  conviction  and  ex- 
pression, but  the  solo  singers  should  be 
of  vocally  heroic  stature. 

Miss  Ormsby  is  by  nature  a lyric  not 
a dramatic  soprano.  Her  voice  is  sym- 
pathetic and  of  more  than  ordinary 
beauty.  She  has  been  carefully  and  ad 
mirably  taught,  but  the  music  of  the 
“Requiem”  makes  demands  on  her  to 
which  she  can  not  physically  resno-nd 
She  sang  artistically,  but  in  the  keeSly 
emotional  passages,  in  the  outbursts  and 
the  climaxes  of  emotion,  her  voice  was 
too  light  and  the  enskmble  suffered 


business.  One  prided  himself  on  catch- 
ing moles;  another  on  making  lanterns. 
Who  does  not  like  to  see  the  aristocracy 
engaged  in  a useful  business? 


T.  ADATHOW iS  K I 
VIOL.lJVI(ST 


This  physical  inadequacy  was  observed  ;n 
in  the  offertory  in  the  “Christe  Eleison” 
in  the  passionate  “Tremens  Factus.”  al- 
though the  intention  was  apparent  and 
most  honorable.  On  the  other  band,  her 
singing  in  the  final  “Requiem”  was  of 
exquisite  and  haunting  beauty,  singing 

that  will  live  long  in  the  memory,  as  it 
enchanted  at  the  time. 

Beddoe  Makes  Fine  Impression. 

Mr.  Beddoe  was  suffering  from  a cold; 
nevertheless  he  made  at  once  a strong 
impression.  His  voice  is  eminently  man- 
ly; he  sings  freely;  he  has  sentiment 
and  yet  is  not  sentimental.  The  honesty 
of  his  work,  his  devotion  to  his  task, 
his  appreciation  of  Verdi,  rather  than  of 
himself,  were  refreshing.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Boston  will  soon  hear  him. 

The  zeal  of  Mme.  Bouton’s  press 
agent  might  naturally  prejudice  the 
judicious  and  experienced  against  her. 
He  proclaims  her  with  trumpet  blasts 
“the  greatest  American  mezzo  so- 
prano;” he  plumes  himself  on  the  fact 
that  she  never  studied  in  an  effete 
monarchy,  but  is  a purely  American 
vocal  product;  he  speaks  rapturously 
of  her  operatic  triumphs,  whereas,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  she  was  heard  as  an 
opera  singer  in  parts  that  were  not 
conspicuous,  as  for  instance,  one  of 
the  Valkyries.  Mme.  Bouton  does  not 
need  such  puffery.  She  has  a rich  and 
sensuous  voice,  although  her  lowest 
and  true  contralto  tones  are  weak  and 
pale.  She  sings  with  ease,  and  she  is 
emotional,  too  emotional  at  times,  and 
without  sufficient  cause.  Her  perform- 
ance last  night  was  generally  of  a 
high  order  of  excellence;  it  was  often 
wholly  admirable 

Mr.  Martin  has  improved  much  since 
we  last  heard  him  in  Boston.  His 
vocal  delivery  is  more  spontaneous, 
and  he  has  gained  in  esthetic  knowl- 
edge and  expression. 

There  were  few  vacant  seats.  The 
audience  was  deeply  attentive,  often  ap- 
plausive, and  at  times  its  quiet  was  a 
higher  tribute  than  manual  demonslra- 

^Tiie  programme  tomorrow  afternoon 
will  be  as  follows;  Schubert’s  symphony 
in  C major.  No.  7;  air  from  “La  Favor- 
ita”  (Mrs.  Grace  Preston  Naylor);  Ru- 
binstein’s piano  concerto  No.  4 in  D mi- 
nor (Mme.  Olga  Samaroff);  MacDowell’s 
“The  Beautiful  Alda”  and  “The  Sara- 
cens.” The  concert  will  begin  at  2:30 
o'clock.  . , „ 

The  last  concert  of  the  Festival  will 
be  tomorrow  night.  The  programme 
will  be  as  follows;  Weber’s  overture  to 
“Euryanthe."  “Cielo  e Mar."  from  “La 
Gloconda”  (Mr.  Beddeo);  Saint-Saens  In- 
troduction and  Rondo  for  violin  (Miss 
Bessie  Collier);  “O  pretres  de  Baal.” 
from  “La  Prophete”  (Mrs.  Louise 
Homer);  Grieg’s  suite  No.  1 from  “Peer 
Gynt;”  choral  “Break  forth,”  from 
Bach’s  “Christmas”  oratorio  Part  II. 
(chorus);  “Depuis  le  jour,”  from 
“Louise”  (Miss  Parklna);  Elgars 
"Chanson  de  Matin;”  prologue  to  “Pag- 
llacce”  Mr.  de  Gogorza);  Wagner  s over- 
ture to  "Rienzi."  The  concert  -will  begin 
at  8 o’clock.  

ARISTOCRATIC  SHOPS. 

There  have  been  “sensations”  of  late 
in  society,  here  and  abroad.  Countess 
Fabbricotti  has  opened  a millinery  store 
in  London ; the  ex-Queen  Dowager 
Marie  of  Sicily  has  established  a lace 
shop  in  Paris;  Mrs.  John  Brisben 
Walker,  Jr.,  has  opened,  or  is  about  to 
open,  a tea  room  in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
The  bonnets  and  lace  will  no  doubt 
bring  exorbitant  prices ; for  snobs  will 
gladly  buy,  though  the  goods  sold  be  of 
only  ordinary  worth.  It  is  a pleasure  ter 
note  that  Mrs.  Walker’s  prices  will  be 
moderate,  whether  the  “condiments”  or 
the  “accoutrements” — as  we  have  heard 
a negro  call  them — or  the  “trimmings” 
he  sugar  and  cream  or  a bit  of  lemon. 
Of  course  if  a dash  of  rum  be  added 


PATRIOTS  ABROAD. 

Not  long  ago  an  American  at  Aix-les- 
Bains,  “half  suffocated  by  a foreign  at- 
mosphere,” exclaimed  to  his  com- 
patriots: “Let  us  have  a little  fresh, 
free  air  ; let  us  decorate  the  town  with 
the  American  colors.”  The  patriots 
first  had  a luncheon  of  national  dishes — 
this  is  not  so  easy  as  it  sounds.  A flag 
was  at  each  plate;  red,  white  and  blue 
flowers  were  on  the  table ; the  host 
wore  a blue  necktie  and  red  carnations. 
Then  they  all  rode  in  automobiles  to  the 
Battle  of  Flowers,  “and  in  their  cars 

were  massed,  in  American  extravagance 
red,  white  and  blue  flowers.”  Now  what 
would  he  said  if  Germans  or  Swedes  or 
Russians  were  to  carry  on  in  this  man- 
ner at  an  American  summer  resort,  not 
in  commemoration  of  some  national  day, 
but  simply  to  show  foreigners  how 
much  freer,  nobler,  fortunate  they 
were?  There  are  Americans  whose  con- 
duct in  European  cities  leads  one  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  lineal  descendants  of 
Jefferson  Brick,  Pogram,  Choke, 
l Chollop  and  others  described  years  ago 
Martin  Chuzzlewit.” 


PROPER  TEMPERATURE. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a dispute 
between  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee  over 
the  question  of  the  proper  temperature 
of  beer.  A St.  Louis  visitor  to  Milwau- 
kee complained  bitterly  that  the  beer  in 
that  city  was  not  cold  enough  for  him. 
Beer  in  the  United  States  is  generally 
served  too  cold.  In  Germany,  where 
brewing  is  a science  regulated  by  the 
various  governments,  the  temperature  of 
i beer  varies.  In  Munich,  where  there  is 
[a  college  of  brewers  and  the  price  is 
I under  the  supervision  of  a kindly 
paternal  government,  beer  is  colder  than 
in  Berlin  or  Dresden  ; it  is  so  cold  that 
the  stranger  is  often  internally  discom- 
moded by  imprudent  draughts.  Ice  cold 
beer  is  always  to  be  avoided.  An  ex- 
cessively low  temperature  chills  the 
soothing  qualities,  the  genial  currents. 
It  makes  the  drinker  morose,  sour,  not 
contemplative.  And  it  may  here  be  said 
that  ale  is  generally  drawn  too  cold  in 
Boston. *  1 

JERSEY  JUSTICE. 

Jersey  justice  is  as  famous  as  "Jer- 
sey lightning.”  It  strikes  quickly,  and 
is  unerring.  Witness  the  decision  of 
Judge  Erwin  in  the  case  of  a woman 
against  a “ladies’  tailor.”  She  sued 
him  for  the  recovery  of  a sack.  The 
tailor  altered  the  sack,  but  not  to 
Mrs.  Putnam's  satisfaction.  She  re- 
fused to  pay  for  the  alterations;  he 
retained  the  sack.  The  judge  de- 
cided in  her  favor.  The  attorney  for 
the  defendant  advanced  the  extraor- 
dinary proposition  that  the  skirt  of 
a woman  is  the  important  feature  of 
her  dress,  “as  it  surrounds  the  main 
part  of  her  form  above  her  dainty 
feet,  which  are  usually  clothed  in 
fantastic  footwear.”  “Usually  fan- 
tastic”? Great  hevings!  what  sort 
of  boots  are  worn  by  this  attorney’s 
female  friends  and  acquaintances? 
Red,  with  tassels  on  them?  But 
listen  to  the  judge:  “What  she  want- 
ed was  a stylish,  short,  close-fitting 
sack,  adapted  to  the  plaintiff’s  figure, 
so  as  to  set  off  to  advantage  the  con- 
tour of  her  person  and  show  in  out- 
line what  artists  versed  in  the  ap- 
parel of  the  feminine  form  term  the 
‘Hogarthian  lines,’  about  which  poets 
dilate  when  they  picture  in  imagina- 
tion and  figurative  language  Juno, 
Venus,  Hebe,  Helen  and  other  classic 
standards  of  female  beauty.”  Where 
now  is  your  talk  about  the  cold, 
stern  statements  of  judicial  reason- 
ing? But  what  if  the  woman  who  is 
to  wear  a sack  has  no  Hogartnian 
lines?  Is  not  the  tailor’s  task  then 
doubled,  tripled-,  sometimes  impossi- 
ble? 


A FEARFUL  CHARGE. 

Mrs.  Belle  Whitney  told  the  Dress- 
makers’ Club  in  Chicago  that  the  New 
York  man  who  does  not  wear  corsets 
is  an  exception,  as  is  the  man  who  does 


rtot~Tax;e;  that  men  would  look  like 
“articulated  skeletons”  or  “stuffed 
manaklns”  If  corsets  did  not  hold 
them  together  or  keep  them  up.  A 
sad  view  of  the  superior  sex!  Corsets 
for  men  were  once  much  in  fashion  in 
England,  and  we  know  that  they  are 
worn  today  by  German  army  officers 
andpatients  of  specialists  in  the  treat- 
ment of  what  is  commonly  known  as 
rheumatism.  Is  there  a school  for 
corset-making  in  New  York?  One  was 
opened  some  time  ago  in  Paris  under 
municipal  supervision — or  at  least  the 
announcement  of  opening  was  made. 
Male  candidates  for  the  professorship 
were  supposed  to  assemble  before  the 
[city  fathers  and  try  corsets  on  living 
[women.  Of  course,  corsets  for  men 
should  be  made  and  tried  on  by 
women.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  than 
this.  Last  year  more  than  3000  men 
I In  New  York  fell  dead  or  died  quickly 
from  heart  failure.  These  deaths 
were  thus  explained  by  superficial  ob- 
servers: “Men  eat  too  fast  and  work 
and  play  too  hard.”  Is  it  not  more 
likely  that  the  corset  was  the  cause? 
Col.  Samuel  Richards,  who  had  the 
reputation  at  one  time  of  being  the 
best  dressed  man  in  Brooklyn,  is  dead. 
An  opinion  from  him  would  have 
some  value.  Mr.  Berry  Wall  is  no 
longer  famous  for  his  dress.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Harry  Lehr  has  something  to 
say  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Whitney. 

IN  1907. 

“Old  Moore's  predictions  of  coming 
events  for  the  eventful  year  1007”  have 
been  published  and  are  sold  in  England 
for  a penny.  In  January  there  will  be 
“outbreaks  of  wanton  disorder  and 
many  disturbances  in  different  parts  of 
the  globe,”  and  “a  strange  rumor  will 
come  from  Italy.”  There  will  be  trouble 
in  Paris  the  next  month.  In  June  the 
world  will  be  shocked  by  “awful  news 
from  Spain,  and  it  looks  as  though  a 
tremendous  disaster  will  overtake  that 
splendid  country.”  There  will  also  be 
— and  we  readily  believe  it — a discus- 
sion as  to  “the  utility  of  vivisection.” 
Look  out  for  August,  ail  ye  travellers. 
There  will  be  an  outbreak  of  fever  of 
the  most  malignant  kind  in  London ; 
England  will  become  a “germ  laden 
land”  and  there  will  be  “a  dust  tax”  on 
all  motors ; furthermore  socialism,  athe- 
ism and  anarchism  “will  crawl  over  the 
earth.”  September  will  be  milder,  but 
October  will  see  earthquakes  and  sui- 
cides. December  will  be  a month  of 
disasters  all  over  the  world,  but  about 
Christmas  “a  wonderful  book  will  he 
placed  on  the  market”  ; it  will  have  an 
enormous  sale ; “it  will  be  written  with 
an  object  and  the  work  will  do  an  im- 
mense amount  of  good.”  On  the  whole 
“Old  Moore”  is  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. His  pamphlet  is  not  as  a lantern 
to  the  feet.  Mme.  de  Thebes  in  Paris, 
who  foretold  the  fire  at  the  Bazar  de  la 
Charite,  the  disaster  at  Courrieres,  and 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  and 
prophesies  a revolution  and  consequent 
oiu  age  pensions,  has  the  authority  of 
definiteness.  Probably  “Old  Moore”  is 
now  too  old.  His  eyes  are  at  last  dim 
from  long  peering  into  the  future. 

BLACKBALLED. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  blackballed 
for  a club,  even  though  your  propos- 
ers say  you  are  to  be  congratulated 
and  that  they  will  resign  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  They  paint  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  club  in  sombre  colors 
so  that  you  wonder  why  they  ever 
joined,  and  still  more  why  they  re- 
tain membership.  You  told  them 
when  they. put  you  up  that  Ferguson 
would  try  to  keep  you  out,  all  on  ac- 
count of  the  that  masterly  letter  you 
wrote  against  his  pet  drainage 
scheme.  They  laughed,  and  assured 
you  that  Ferguson  was  a paper  bag 
blown  up,  the  hole  in  a doughnut. 
But  Ferguson  has  a memory  and  a 
fine  Italian  hand.  The  question  that 
now  bothers  you  is  this:  Is  it  digni- 
fied for  you  to  accept  a dinner  at  the 
Porphyry?  The  host  and  the  guests 
are  all  your  friends.  Ferguson  may 
meet  you  in  a hall,  but  he  has  done 
his  worst.  We  heard  once  of  a man 
that  was  taken  to  supper  at  a club. 
He  made  a pleasant  Impression.  “He 
had  a vast  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  and  cities.  Also  he  told  ad- 


mirable  lies  about  women.  Surely 
a clubable  quality.”  As  the  party 
was  breaking  up,  he  turned  to  a man 
next  him  and  said:  “This  is  an  aw- 
fully nice  club.  I’ve  been  black- 
balled for  It  three  times."  You  com- 
fort yourself  with  the  thought  that 
a leading  lawyer,  Switherton,  the  skil- 
ful surgeon,  Fogarty,  and  a promi- 
nent fish  and  oyster  merchant  were 
also  blackballed — good  fellows  all. 
Why  should  not  a club  of  those 
blackballed  from  all  clubs  make  for 
true  fellowship?  Painters  hold  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Refused. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Having  disposed  of  his  interest  in  The 
Boston  Herald  Company  to  Col.  Will- 
iam E.  Haskell,  the  undersigned  ibis 
day  severs  his  connection  with  The  Bos- 
ton Herald.  JOHN  II.  HOLMES. 

The  Herald  parts  with  Mr.  Holmes, 
in  accordance  with  the  above  announce- 
ment, with  sincere  regret,  and  with  a 
high  appreciation  of  his  services  to  this 
newspaper  through  many  years  senti- 
ments which  we  are  sure  its  readers  will 
share  to  the  full.  As  managing  editor 
for  a long  period,  and  more  recently  as 
editor  and  part  proprietor,  Mr.  Holmes 
has  done  well  his  part  in  giving  to  The 
Herald  its  place  In  the  front  rank  of 
American  journals.  His  preparation  for 
his  work  was  thorough.  His  ideals  have 
been  high  and  ever  higher.  Ilis  fidelity 
to  his  trust  and  devotion  to  his  work 
have  been  conspicuous  even  in  a profes- 
sion wherein  these  qualities  are  not 
rare.  Added  to  these  were  personal 
qualities  which  won  him  the  regard  and 
affection  of  all  his  associates.  Regret- 
ting its  own  loss,  The  Herald  tenders  to 
its  retiring  chief  its  felicitations  upon 
a release  from  care  and  responsibility 
which  will  enable  him  to  enjoy  a well- 
earned  independence. 

EDITOR  HOLMES  RETIRES. 

[Boston  News  Bureau.] 

At  a meeting  of  the  directors  of  The 
Boston  Herald  Company,  held  today, 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  John  H.  Holmes 
as  editor  was  announced.  Mr.  IN . E. 
Haskell,  the  publisher,  was  chosen 
editor  and  publisher. 

The  associate  editor  of  the  paper  will 
I be  NV.  H.  Merrill,  now  upon  the  staff, 

1 ana  no  other  Immediate  changes  are  In 
I contemplation.  The  Herald 
tmue  under  the  same  general  policy  as 
' an  Independent  newspaper. 

Tt  ts  understood  that  Mr,  Holmes  re- 
tires w^"h  a considerable  fortune,  he 

hi  vine  sold  Ws  698%  shares  of  the  2000 
shares  of  The  Herald  capital  to  Mr. 
Haskell  at  a larger  price  por  share  than 
was  everbefore  paid  for  any  share  In 

way  as- 
sociated with  Mr  Haskell  In  the  Q- 
ohafi i WBofather.dB.o  B.  ^askoll, 

wmfyea*  the  attorneys 'of  The  l ie 
W E Haskell  now  owns»lndlvldi 
w.  o.  V 0£  tbo  2000  shares,  uun 
^°B  HaskeU  F°  E WhltlnS  and  the| 
Andrews  estate  have  the  balance. 

Fritter  Haskell  made  his  fortune  an  a 
nnwaoiiper  publisher  in  Minneapolis 
ond^eturned  to  Boston,  taking  charge 
nt  Vhe  Herald  about  two  years  ago 

I dividends  of  ^oVears^o.  ' °U  , 
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BESSIE  COLLIER. 
VIOLINIST 


NIT:  De  Gogorza  Sang  Well. 

The  conspicuous  feature  of  the  "grand 
olio."  to  quote  from  the  old  tregro  min- 
strel programme,  was  Mr.  De  Gogorzas- 
impressive  and  thoroughly  artistic  de- 
livery of  the  prologue  to  “Pagllaccl. 
The  ‘ accomplished  baritone  also  sang 
“Largo  al  Factotum. 

Mr.  Beddoe  added  to  his  aria  from 
“La  Gtoconda."  Nevln’s  "O  That  N\  e 
Two  Were  Maying."  and  Mr.  Daniel 
sang  “Honor  and  Arms”  and  the  coup- 
lets of  Vulcan  from  Gpunod’s  Phile- 
mon and  Baucis.' 

Miss  Bessie  Collier,  a pupil  of  Mi. 
Kneisel  and  a young  violinist  already 

2?  Sw  snsa: 

concerts,  except  in  the  performance  of 
Stock's  variations.  ^ ^ mat  the  re. 
ceipts'  will'  In  all  probability  exceed  the 

° Ther'o  is  already  talk  of  works  for  the 
. caotK'ni * Parker's  Horst  NonIss. 
next  festival.  "Dream 

|rC^eTli?e  V W o7Tplef 

formance  .®fte‘‘fb?S50thaseaSnU1of  the 
WortesTe°r  County  Musical  Association. 


MME.  SAMAROFF 
PIANIST 


it  is  to  the  future  of  the  conqueror 
Mine  Samaroff’s  many  and  admirable 
Qualities  have  been  frequentl)  dis- 
cussed In  The  Herald.  There  is  no 
young  pianist  among  ^ | 

gives  more  promise  of  a lon„  ana 
honorable  career.  Musicians  and  the 
neoole  hear  her  gladly.  She  has 

strength,  dash,  speed,  elegance  and  a 

pronounced  individuality  in  the  dls- j 
nlav  of  her  acquirements.  We  be 
seech  her  to  cultivate  the  emotional 
sfdeof  her  art.  Let  her  song  be  one 
of  caressing  tenderness,  of  perfect 

^The'  crowning  glory  of  a,  wo  mam 
pVf>n  when  she  is  an  applauded  pian- 
ist  is  her  womanhood.  An  audience 
is to  be  wooed  and  the  cold  keys^of 
a Diano  may  be  warmed  with  me  mea- 
sage  that  each  hearer  believes  to  bo 
personal  and  intimate. 

An  Instantaneous  Triumph. 

There  was  no  Question  today  of  her 
instantaneous  triumph.  The  applause 
was  spontaneous  and  long  continued. 


^ „ ThP  TNianist  played  in  response  apiece 

in  D minor,  No.  1 (Mme.  Olga  Same.-  lcft  hand  by  Scriabine.  This 

roff);  MacDowell's  "The  B,®aUtlfU'  feat  provoked  enthusiasm,  also  the  in- 
Alda”  and  “The  Saracens.  . p Qn  the  part  Gf  several  hearers 

Kneisel  conducted.  , Whether  Mme.  Samaroff  is  by  nature 

The  feature  of  this  concert  was  the|  le£t  or  right  handed.  Pres. 

performance  of  Rubinstein’s  t“r^'as  known  some  years  ago  to  Fes- 

liy  Mme.  Samarcvff.  She  played  it  for  nw audiences,  sang  the  well  known 
the  first  time  and  thus  added  to  her  ex- , aria  [rom  “La  Favor lta.^  and^it^may 
tensive  repertory.  There  was  talk  of 


her  playing  Liszt’s  concerto  In  E flat,; 
but  as  she  played  it  several  times  in  the, 
course  of  the  last,  season  she  preferred 
to  try  her  fortune  with  Rubinstein  s, 
possibly  fearing  that  she  might  be  iden- 


1 he‘asaid° that  'whikT  there"  were  moments 
of  true  artistry,  the  performance  was 
nn  the  whole  mediocre.  . , 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  i 
orchestral  pieces.  Thfcse  of  MacDowell  s 
early  period  were  played  for  the  first 
time  in  Worcester.  . 

The  festival  closed  this  evening  with 

A lit?  . ...  : onn/aort 


nrsslblv  fearing  tnac  sue  nu^u  The  festival  ciuaeu 

1 1 fled  with  Liszt's.  It  is  doubtful  whether  i an  exceedingly,  Shat . 

she  at  present  plays  any  concerto  bet-  Art's' Outlast  a night  in  Russia.  The 
U-r  than  she  does  the  brilliant  “triangle  ™hestral  pieces  were > Weber  s over;  | 
one,  yet  her  unwillingness  to  be  a tore i to  1 'H.em  ..f.^anson  d^  NLrtm'. 
“single  speech  Samaroff  is  a good  sa'''\e  tb£'  overture  to  “Rienzi.”  Mr. 
omen  for  her  growth  and  development,  anct  11  conduCted  the  performance  of 

»..■  «.  -e  Goodrich  ‘5WSST3S 

was  referred  to  complimentarlly  as  t ments.  choraie  “Break  Forth. 

composer  of  the  fourth  act  of  Th0 , {^^uteous  Heavenly  Light”  from 
Huguenots.”  . I Part  II  of  Bach  s Christmas  oratorio. 

Mme  Samaroft's  performance  this  af-  So|0  Sjngers  All  in  a Row. 

ternoon  was  an  interesting  one,  although  There  were  solo  singers  all  in  a row, 
the  accompaniment  was  too  often  rag-  provided  thoughtfully  with  an 

ged  and  scratchy.  The  orchestra  re-  encore  warranted  to  please.  For  them 
hearsed  this  morning  until  half-past  -.  hearers  cull  out  their  best  attire, 

and  after  the  work  of  the  preceding  ^ them  the  roaring  and  the  wreaths, 
days  and  nights  it  was  cruel  to  impose  wuh0Ut  these  concerts,  music  festi- 
on  it  Schubert’s  symphony-  vals  are  venturesome  experiments.  The 

The  concerto  is  still  a work  for  a 
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FESTIVAL  TMf H | 
FOB  MLSMAROFF 

Her  Performance  of  Rubin- 
stein Concerto  Feature 
of  Last  Day. 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald  ] 
WORCKSTEB.  Oct.  5,  1906.  The 
programme  of  the  fourth  concert  o, 
the  Worcester  music  festival,  given 
this  afternoon  in  Mechanics  Hall,  was 
as  follows:  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C 
major.  No.  7;  “O  mio  Fernando,"  from 
“La  Favorita"  (Mrs.  Grace  Preston 
^taylor) ; Rubinstein's  piano  concerto 


large” hall,  and  it  is  still  a work  for  a I PrpdliPtJ.omplrUomW  An^nisuaBy0^- 
heroic  pianist,  whose  strength  includes  „„f„rmmce  of  a great  oratorio 


ART  IN  KANSAS  CITY. 

Some  time  ago  Alderman  ^Bulger  °t 
Kansas  City  protested  against  the  cha 
acter  o£  the  music  in  the  pub  he  parks 
of  his  town,  and  declared  that  art  w as 
“on  the  bum.”  Art  will  not  be  on  the 
bum”  lu  Kansas  City,  for  a commission 
has  been  appointed  to  approve  allwor^ 
of  art  before  they  are  accepted  by  the 
city,  to  decide  on  their  location, ^ and 
have  general  supervision  over  the  ait 
tic  improvement  of  the  city.  1 et  this 
commission  was  not  established  with- 
out opposition.  Alderman  James  Pen 

dergrast  made  a short  speech  . We 
don’t  need  no  art  commission.  W hat 
ft  for?  Why  is  itr  in  the  course  ot 
i the  argument  he  said:  * J the 

need  an  art  commission.  May 
! member  from  the  ninth  is 
Nor  was  he  satisfied  when  he  was  as 
sured  that  the  members  of  the 
sion  will  work  without  pay. J*; • 
was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  comm* 
sion-  “We  aldermen  don  t know  any 
thing  about  art.  Other  cities  are  proud 
of  their  art  objects.  The  tune  has 
for  us  to  do  something  along  this  lme^ 

To  which  Alderman  Bulger 

fourth  ward  an^ehI.esebaseThLS^reupon 
1 The  member  s off  his  base, 

Alderman  Shinnick  retorted.  B 
the  fourth  ward  doesn’t  need  an  art 
commission  either.  It’s  all  ^ But 
there  are  other  wards  m this  ci  y 
Alderman  Weston  thought  the  council 

sion  ' “We  need  something  else  besides 

slaluary,  n«4  ~*«J- 
an  art  commission  today  u 
Citv  No  doubt  there  will  soon  be 
statues  and  sewers.  We  have  heard 
artists  speak  of  certain  statues  m Bos- 
ton  as  sewers. 

O dj  'T  < 

OLD  ITALIAN  MUSIC  AND 
SHAKESPEARE  SONGS 


•sentiment.  No  one  has  ever  played  it 
as” Rubinstein  did.  though  there  have 
been  brave  men  and  vromen  S"'NP  0Ataa 
meninon.  Amazons  of  the  piano,  as 
Sooliie  Menter,  have  delighted  in  it, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a woman 
of  Mme  Samaroff’ s digital  force  is 
anxious  to  succeed  with  it.  But 
«tVencth  is  not  all  that  is  required  to 
win  lucceis  with  this  concerto.  The 
paw  of  tlie  lion  should  be  felt  at  the 
fiAt  crash  but  there  is  also  romantic 
feeling  tender  song  in  the  music;  there 
is  also  demoniacal  rush.  Li'h- .in*1  to 
tion  as  of  the  strong  man  ..esiring  to 
run  a race. 

Her  Bravura  Passages  Best. 

Mme.  Samaroff  was  more  wholly  sue 


thusiasm.  What  is  Wown  as 
• I snirit  is  observed  at  ns  a ‘e“ 
only  at  one  of  these  monstrous  .enter: 

mTheystar  of  the  festival  was  young 

SfiV,  ParicuS*’ w hJV  mfgh t be  advertlsed 

entries,  site  has  a prcu>  uiwiriiinriv 

Fophistbatc. b PShe>|atfg ^Mad  f en® 
from  “Lucia,  "ith^ute  J ba,_ 


jss  r.r  z™ rrr 

j .-[ven  to  a too  pronounced  attack  of  the 
first  note  or  notes  of  a suave  melody.  It 
is  as  though  she  began  to  sing  after  she 
had  announced  forcibly  '’er  .'nI?n.tl°inii)£ 
so  doing.  This  undue  Mid  disturbing 


was  hiK 

rr„ng 

Scottish  melody,  entitled 

the  Rye.”  n trying  aria  from 

Mrs.  Homer  sang  the  trying  ,ay(?(1 

"The  Prophet.  The  mm  noble 

thdt  are  not  al-  her  naturally  samL)ttorn,  she  sang 
wholly  essential  easily  becomes  a voice  from  top  plausible  ef- 

mannerlsiu  and  several  distinguished  ^th  a ptty  that  ahe  has  contract- 

pianNls  are  not  free  from  it.  feet.  It  is  mannerisms. 

Mme.  Samaroff,  i 
season,  met  with  a 

easily  have  turned  -----  l jti.  aerstanding.  She  sans  •— g' ^quetry 

SS  HV«hc^  vfet' » sensuous 

ness--  - - 


Mr,  Savaee’s  Preparations  for 
the  Production  of  “Mme. 
Butterfly," 

“The  Art  of  the  Singer:  Practical 
Hints  About  Vocal  Technics  and 
Style,”  by  Mr.  IV.  J.  Henderson,  is 
published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 
of  New  York.  The  volume  is  dedi- 
cated to  Jean  de  iteszke,  “Maester- 
singer.” 

Mr.  Henderson,  as  music  critic  for 
many  years  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  lately  of  the  New  York  Sun,  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  a 
horde  of  singers.  He  has  also  had 
the  privilege  of  telling  the  public 
what  he  thought  about  them.  He  now 
says  in  the  preface  to  his  book  that 
he  has  read  all  the  authoritative 
works  bearing  on  the  singer's  art; 
that  he  has  made  “a  special  and 
searching  investigation  into  the  rec- 
ords of  the  teaching  and  singing  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries — the  form- 
ative period;  and  the  18th  century — 
the  cumulative  period  of  the  art";  that 
he  has  made  a large  number  of  ex- 
periments with  voices;  that  he  lias 
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served  the  methods  of  many  teach- 
rs— he  could  not  as  a critic  help  ob- 
erving  methods,  many  of  there 
trange  and  wonderful;  that  he  'has 
tudied  the  famous  singers  of  the  pasl 
luarter  of  a century,  and  “has  ob- 
ained  from  some  of  them  valuable  in- 
truction.” 

It  is  a pleasure  to  know  that  all 
11  this  labor  has  not  been  in  vain 
nd  that  the  fruits  of  it  are  now 
ffered  generously  to  the  public,  not 
ealously  kept  for  self-gratification, 
itherwise  one  might  say  to  Mr  Hen- 
“Sir  Toby  Belch  said  to  Sir 

7$ whP»5ere'°,re  are  these  lninS's 
id.  Wherefore  have  these  gifts  a 
urtam  before  ’em?”  S 

¥,r-  Henderson  acknowledges  his 
eW„°(  gratitude  to  Mines.  ^lorriic-j 
£?r  “important  informa- 
•°n.  and  to  Mr.  de  Reszke  Jean  of 

icaJS emon strati ons°  of1"  a w 0 r t i?"  b i 

Y^?  ^ 

platCSo?,?e?U1i1^rati0,1S  S ^ 

bout  singing  and  singers'  merits  and 
aults  in  an  intelligent  and  entertain 
ag  manner;  but  necessarily  his  own 
tudy  and  his  acquired  information 
re  theoretical,  not  practical 
His  book  is  not  the  less  valuable  to 
he  general  reader,  and  even  tn 
tudent  on  this  account.  Many  teach 
rs  of  singing  can  learn  from  him 
Technical  Points. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  much  to  say 
bout  breathing,  fundamental  breath- 
ng.  breathing  r.nd  attack— but  there 
? nothing  about  yogi  breathing,  and 
t is  a pity  that  singers  in  their  rest- 
ess  search  after  the  ideal  teacher  do 
ot  consult  at  least  one  or  two  yogis, 
t is  not  necessary  to  emhnrt 
ndia.  Yogis,  practical  yo^  are  now 
ound  in  great  abundance  in  western 
tates,  and  no  doubt  they 
.ersuaded  to  give  singing  lessons-  for 
, consideration.  Mr  Hfnde"son~7  sS 
liscourses  about  tone  formation  reg- 
sters,  Messa  di  voce,  the  use 

buse  of  the  portamento,  thereat! 

nent  of  the  vowels  and  consenlt* 

Je  states  various  opinions  fairly  "nd 
hows  that  he  has  thought  as  well  as 
ead.  No  vocal  teacher  will  suretv 
.gree  with  him  in  all  his  views  w 
wery  fair-minded  one  will  admit' that 
Ir.  Henderson  has  valid  arguments 
or  any  theory  he  advances  oUments 
“You  can  never  be  a singer  unless 
-ou  have  a good  legato  style,”  and  the 


YVETU  G-VtLB'&K.'T, 
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beginning  of  singing  is  the  “acquisi-  I 
tion  of  a deep,  steady  respiration,  and 
the  ability  to  keep  the  outgoing  col- 
umn of  air  under  perfect  control.”  A 
perfect  attack  is  rare.  Much  as  Mr. 
Henderson  admires  Lilli  Lehmann  as 
an  operatic  interpreter,  he  confesses 
that  her  attack  was  imperfect  through- 
out her  career,  whereas  Melba’s  at- 
tack was  not  an  attack  at  all:  “She 

Just  opened  her  lips,  and  the  tones 
dropped  out  like  the  pearls  from  the 
mouth  of  the  'princess  in  the  fairy 
tale.” 

There  should  not  be  an  over  employ- 
ment’ of  the  resonance  of  the  nasal 
cavity.  Mr.  Henderson  tells  this  story 
in  illustration:  "Joseph  Sheehan,  the 

tenor  of  Mr.  Savage’s  English  opera 
company,  went  to  Paris  one  summer 
and  studied  three  months.  About  all 
that  his  teacher  could  manage  to  teach 
him  in  that  time  was  that  he  should 
utilize  the  nasal  resonators,  which  he 
had  previously  not  used  at  all.  The 
result  was  that  when  Mr  Sheehan 
came  back  to  America  and  sang 
Radzmes  in  ‘Aida’  he  was  generally 
informed  that  he  sang  through  his 
nose,  whereupon  he  lamented  bitterly 
that  he  had  spent  three  months  and 
much  honest  coin  in  learning  to  do 
something  wrong.”  “The  proper  way 
to  employ  the  nasal  cavities  is  to  let 
(them  entirely  alone.” 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Hen- 
derson insists  op  the  great  importance 

of  the  acquirement  of  agility.  It  is 
impossible  to-  overestimate  the  value 
of  a fluent  colorature.  An  accom- 
plished • -bravura  singer  is  all  the  more 
ready  for  sustained  or  dramatic  song. 

Sundry  Remarks. 

Singing,  according  to  Mr.  Henderson, 


1 

1=  “the  interpretation  of  text  by  means 
of  musical  tones  produced  by  the  human 
voice.”  It  is  not  merely  the  production 
of  beautiful  tones.  Yet  we  cannot  go 
so  far  as  Mr.  Henderson  does  when  he 
ssys  that  “a  few  singers  of  the  Melba 
type  can  do  in  a year  evil  which  two 
or  three  Serhbriehs  and  Lehmanns  can- 
not undo  in  six.”  Mr.  Henderson's  de- 
votion to  Mme.  Sembrich  is  at  limes 
pathetic.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the 
radical  error  of  the  entire  Italian  school 
of  singing  "lay  in  the  fact  that  in  actual 
practice  it  held  that  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  vocal  technic  was  the  produc- 
tion of  beautiful  tone.”  Mr.  Henderson 
is  right  in  saying  that  the  public  is  not 
an  expert,  and  it  may  have  to  be  led 
by  men  and  women  of  genius,  but  his 
remark,  “Did  the  public  in  ante-Calve 
times  ever  demand  that  Carmen  should 
be  interpreted  as  Calve  used  to  inter- 
pret it?”  may  well  excite  discussion. 
There  were  famous  and  admirable  Car- 
mens before  Mme.  Calve  appeared  as 
the  gipsy.  Carmens  that  were  sinister, 
sensual,  tragic. 

“The  ignorant,  when  they  hear  a 
woman  like  Mme.  Sembrich  sing,  say, 
‘Oh,  what  a voice!’  ” If  they  say  this, 
it  is  in  ignorance,  for  the  voice  of  Mme. 
Sembrich  was  never  an  organ  of  sen- 
suous and  astonishing  beauty.  As  for  I 
Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke’s  Siegfried,  which 
Mr.  Henderson  wonders  at  beyond 
whooping,  this  Siegfried  was  only  a gen- 
tleman of  mature  age  who  had  stiayed 
from  his  sumptuously  furnished  rooms 
in  Paris  and  was  lost  for  a time  in  a 
forest  where  he  had  singular  adven- 
tures. 

Does  Mr.  Henderson  believe  in  his 
heart  of  heart  that  Marcella  Sembrich 
is  “the  most  accomplished  colorature 
singer  in  the  world  since  the  decline  of 
Mme.  Patti's  exceptional  powers”? 
Merely  as  a colorature  singer  she  was 


never  the  equal  of  Mme.  Melba,  ana 
was  she  the  equal  in  this  respect  of 
Mme.  Prevosti? 

“With  Rossini  entered  the  vocal  tour 
de  force,  and  with  that  began  the  de- 
mand for  the  Big  Tone,  the  curse  of 
I today’s  singing.”  Is  this  so?  Did  not 
Rossini  himself  war  against  the  “Big 
Tone"?  Where  in  Rossini’s  music  is 
there  a demand  on  the  singer  for  such 
tone? 

Mr.  Henderson’s  remarks  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  Wagner’s  music  should  be 
sung,  not  bawled,  not  screamed,  not 
declaimed  in  a dry  staccato,  are  espec- 
ially happy. 

Old  Piano  Music. 

New  volumes  of  the  “Musicians’  Li- 
brary” have  been  published  recently  by 
Oliver  Ditson  Company  of  this  city: 
“Early  Italian  Piano  Music,”  a collec- 
tion of  pieces  written  for  the  harpsi- 
chord and  clavichord  and  edited  by  M. 
Esposito;  and  “Fifty  Shakespeare 
Songs,”  edited  by  Charles  Vincent.  Of 
the  latter  there  are  editions  for  high 
and  low  voice. 

The  piano  music  is  taken  from  works 
of  Frescobaldi,  Rossi,  the  Pasquinis 
(Ercole  and  Bernardo),  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti. Pollaroli,  Domenico  Scarlatti,  Du- 
rante. Marcello,  Porpora,  Zipoli,  Fr. 
Martini,  Galuppi.  Paradies,  Turinl  Gra- 
zioli  and  Clementi.  The  introductory 
matter  consists  of  pictures  of  an  Italian 
clavichord  of  the  16th  century,  a Ger- 
man clavichord  of  the  18th  century,  an 
Italian  harpsichoi-d  of  the  17th  century 
and  a Flemish  one  of  the  17th,  with  a 
description  of  them  and  of  the  inherent 
qualities  of  the  instruments  in  general, 
together  with  very  short  biographical 
sketches  of  the  oemposers  represented. 

Most  of  the  pieces  have  been  published 
already  in  various  editions,  but  the  Toe- 
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catas  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  far  better 
known  as  a writer  of  operas  and  songs, 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time 
from  the  original  manuscripts  In  the 
Verdi  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Milan. 
Mr.  Esposito  says  that  he  has  followed 
strictly  the  originals  in  all  instances. 

"I  have  supplied  the  marks  for  expres- 
sion and  speed,  for,  as  every  one  knows, 
those  old  composers  only  put  the  mere 
notes  on  music.  I claim  no  more  for  my 
marks  of  expression  than  that  they 
were  suggested  to  me  by  the  music,  and 
every  one  is  free  to  alter  them  according 
to  his  individual  feeling.”  Whenever 
Mr.  Esposito  has  harmonized  a simple 
aria,  as  the  one  trom  A.  Scarlatti's  sec- 
ond Toccata,  or  varied  a passage,  he  has 
also  given  the  original  version. 

This  volume  should  interest  all  pian- 
ists, whether  they  be  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional, although  it  is  not  likely  that 
many  of  the  pieces  will  find  their  way 
to  the  concert  room.  It  is  a pity  that 
more  public  pianists  do  not  seek  to  vary 
their  programmes,  and  from  time  to 

time  introduce  pieces  by  the  old  tnas- 
ters— not  In  a pedagogic  way.  not,  to 
make  up  a "historical  programme  a 
peculiarly  hideous  torture  1— but  to  ac- 
quaint an  audience  with  quaint  and  ori- 
en  charming  music. 

Shakespeare  Songs. 

Dr.  Vincent  had  a wide,  an  embar- 
rassing choice  in  the  .wealth  of  Shake- 
speare s songs  with  the  various  settings. 
He  has  shown  a catholic  taste  in  his 
selection,  though  one  might  wish  that 
Verdi's  as  well  as  Rossini’s  "Willow 
Song”  in  "Othello”  were  included.  There 
Is  first  a group  of  songs  mentioned  by 
Shakespeare  In  his  plays,  as  “Farewell, 
Dear  Love.”  and  “Peg  o'  Ramsay,”  which 
were  in  the  mouth  of  Sir  Toby  Belch ; 
“Green  Sleeves,"  “Heart's  Ease.'  which 
Peter  in  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  wished  the 
musicians  to  play,  and  a few  other  of 
the  old  songs,  with  tunes  by  unknown 
composers.  ...  . .. 

A group  of  songs  sung,  possibly,  in  the 
original  performances  follows,  as:  The 

win™.  cir»n cr"  and  “O  Mistress  Mine,  by 


A.  Spanuth);  10  Hungarian  Knapsocuesri 
,y  Liszt  (A.  Spanuth  and  John  Orth):  | 
Selci  ions  from  Wagner's  music-dramas  j 
(Otto  Singer  and  Richard  Aldrich):  50 
Pieces  by  Schumann  (Xaver  Scharwen-  I 
ka);  Transcriptions  of  21  Negro  Melodies 
(S.  Coleridge  Taylor  and  B.  T.  Wash- 
ington); Early  Italian  Piano  Music  (M. 
Espcsito). 

There  are  many  volumes  in  prepara- 
tion: Collections  of  songs  from  the  ora- 
torios and  the  operas,  songs  of  Eng- 
land,  Ireland,  Germany,  Scandinavia 
and  songs  for  children;  albums  of  songs 
by  Beethoven,  Grieg,  Jensen,  Liszt, 
Loewe.  Rubinstein.  R.  Strauss.  Tschal- 
kowsky,  Hugo  Wolf,  French  piano  mus- 
ic, modern  German,  Russian,  Scandinav- 
ian piano  music,  albums  of  piano  pieces 
by  d’ Albert,  Grieg.  Haydn,  Mendelssohn, 
Mozart,  Rubinstein,  Schubert. 

The  typography,  engraving,  paper,  and 
general  appearance  of  the  volumes  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  liberality  and 
taste  of  the  publishers. 

New  Songs. 

When  American  singers  are  re- 
proached for  singing  in  Italian,  brench 
and  German,  and  confining  themselves 
for  the  most  part  to  songs  by  Italian,  ,| 
French,  German,  Russian  or  Scandi- 
navian composers,  they  answer  smug- 
ly that  there  are  few  songs  by  Ameri- 
can or  English  composers  worth  sing- 
ing. Surely,  certain  songs  by  Mac- 
Dowell,  Chadwick,  not  to  mention  a 
few  other  American  composers,  are 
worthy  of  their  respectful  attention, 
and  the  latest  songs  of  Mr.  Loeffier,  an 
American  by  residence,  have  only  an 
English  text — but  few  singers  can  do 
full  justice  to  them.  The  following 
songs  by  English  composers  were  sung 
In  London  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
season,  and  were  praised  by  compe- 
tent critics:  Cyril  Scott  s 'White 

Knight,"  Roger  Quilter’s  ’ Come  Back 
and  "A  Secret”;  Robert  Eden's  ‘ Silver 
Lining,”  Albert  Mallison’s  "Eldorado 
I and  Joseph  Holbrooke's  "Come  Not 
'When  I Am  Dead."  which  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  described  as  a “singularly 
beautiful”  song,  with  one  exception: 


1906-1907,  the  26th  of  the  Symphony  or- 
chestra. The  first  public  rehearsal  and 
the  first  concert  will  be  given  next  Fri- 
day afternoon  and  Saturday  evening,  re- 
spectively, and  Boston  for  the  first 
time  will  have  the  opportunity  to  know 
the  new  conductor.  The  auction  sales 
testitled  to  the  fact  that  interest  m the 

concerts  this  year  is  keener  than  it  has 
ever  been' before.  • flrst 

There  will  be  no  soloist  in  this  lust 
nrnmrnmp  which  Dr.  Muck  arranged 
lPastesnAng  when  Mr  Ellis  was  in  Berlin. 
He  his  chosen*  for  his  introductory 
work  the  C minor  Symphony  No.  5 of 
Beethoven,  which  is  K e n e r a 1 1 y r e g a r d e d 
as  a test  of  the  conductors  knowledge 
of  the  tradition  of  the  great  classics.  As 
Dr.  Muck  has  been  so  closely  Identified 
with  the  Wagner  movement  for  the  last 
20  years,  it  is  but  natural  tha\  Vagner  a 
works  should  find  representation  In  his 
first  programme;  but  lie  has  closen 
works  which  are  complete  in  them 
selves,  not  excerpts  from  operas,  unless 
the  prelude  to  “The  Muster  singers  is 
regarded  as  such.  The  programme  for 
the  first  concert  is  as  tollows. 

Symphony  In  C minor,  No.  S . . . . Be^hov en 
A Faust  Overture Wagner 

Preluded  ''The  ' Maste'rsingers  of 

Nuremberg” Vagner 

MUSIC  NOTES 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mr.  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo  and  mem- 
bers of  his  company  who  will  give  ex- 
cerpts from  his  operas  with  full  or- 
chestra in  symphony  Hall  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  20th,  and  on  Sunday 

e'Mr.nWiihelm  Gericke,  who  is  now  at 
home  in  Vienna,  wrote  recently  to  a 
i friend  apropos  of  Dr.  Muck  s engage- 
ment: "I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  it, 

for  I know  Dr.  Muck -f  ■ ' fl»the°who& 
Boston  audience’ wUl  be  satisfied  with 

th«^oulSe  Ormsfcy  * 


tM  ^ ,11111  -..i...’  ' — ,,  , 

Willow  Song”  and  “O  Mistress  Mine,  by 
unknown  authors,  “It  Was  a Lover  and 
His  Lass.”  by  Morley,  with  songs  by 
Johnson  and  John  Wilson. 

The  third  section  includes  settings 
composed  since  Shakespeare's  time  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  music  by 
Banister  and  Humfrey,  the  famous  tunes 
by  Purcell  and  Arne,  Bishop  and  Schu- 
bert, and  songs  by  J.  C.  Smith.  Haydn, 
Vernon,  Stevens,  Linley,  Clifton,  Look 
and  Curschmann.  This  section  Is  fol- 
lowed by  the  final  group  of  more  recent 
setting#  by  Schumann,  Sullivan,  Parry 
and  others,  including  the  American  born 
William  A.  Fisher,  H.  W.  Loomis.  H.  | 
Clough-Leiter  and  C.  F.  Manney. 

The  editor  did  well  in  admitting  more 
than  one  setting  of  a song.  Thus  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  traditional 
•‘Willow  Song”  with  the  settings  by  Hum- 
frev  and  Rossini.  Every  one  knows 
Schubert’s  "Who  Is  Sylvia,”  but  here  is 
the  old  setting  by  Leveridge,  and  the 
modern  one  of  Monk  Gould.  We  , miss 
Sullivan’s  "Orpheus  with  His  Lute,  but 
there  are  the  settings  by  Messrs.  Manney 
and  usch.  There  is  Schubert's  ' Hark. 
Hark ! the  Lark !”  but  many  will  now 
see  Curschmann’s  for  the  first  time. 

Dr.  Vincent  has  written  about  two 
pages  and  a half  of  introductory  matter. 
He  might  easily  have  written  a dozen  on 
this  entertaining  subject,  and  he  is  per- 
haps to  be  praised  for  his  reticence,  for 
what  he  has  written  is  neither  new  nor 
Illuminative,  as  when  he  says:  "An  ex- 
amination of  the  music  performed  in  the 
! plays  in  Shakespeare's  time  shows  us 
that  It  must  have  been  simple  and  melo- 
dious, rather  than  difficult  and  contra- 
puntal.” Dr.  Vincent  thinks  it  probable 
| that  the  dramatist  wrote  some  of  his 
srngs  to  music  which  was  already  in 
existence  and  popular  at  the  time,  ‘as 
many  poets  have  done  since,  notably 
Burns  and  Thomas  Moore.”  (And  did 
not  Mrs.  Paderewski  say,  after  her  hus- 
band’s opera  "Manru”  was  produced  that 
he  had  already  written  the  music  for  a 
second  opera  and  would  produce  It  as 
soon  as  he  could  find  a satisfactory 
libretto?)  , I 

The  notes  on  the  songs  themselves  are 
of  more  value.  There  are  short  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  composers. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  Haydn  was  the 
father  of  the  Symphony  and  the  quartet; 
that  ''the  culminating  point  of  his  rep- 
utation” was  not  attained  till  he  had 
reached  old  age— which  is  not  true;  and 
that  when  he  appeared  in  public  for  the 
last  time  he  was  carried  in  his  armchair 
to  a performance  of  the  “Creation"  ' to 
a place  among  the  first  ladies  of  the 
land.”  This  sketch  and  some  of  the 
others  must  have  been  writ  ten  by  Gil- 
bert’s Major  General,  and  we  fully  ex- 
pected to  find  some  cheerful  facts  about 
the  square  of  the  hypothenuse.  There  is 
a good  reproduction  of  Flameng  s etch- . 
Ing  of  the  Chandos  portrait,  also  a re- 
production of  Shakespeare  s coat-of- 
arms. 

A Noteworthy  Series. 

This  "Musicians’  Library,”  published 
by  Oliver  DItson  Co.,  is,  indeed,  a note- 
[ worthy  series.  The  publishers  promised 
I much,  and  their  promises  have  been 
j on  the  whole  scrupulously  performed.  If 
I a few  of  the  introductory  essays  by  the 
I editors  are  perfunctory,  platitudinous, 
i disappointing,  the  publishers  engaged  in 
these  very  instances  persons  from  whom 
they  and  the  public  had  a right  to  ex- 
pect better  things.  The  editing  as  a 
whole  Is  of  an  unusually  high  stan- 

d T'lie  volumes  now  published  are  as  fol- 
lows: Vocal— 50  master  songs  (H.  1. 

Finck);  40  Songs  by  Brahms  (James 
Huneker);  50  songs  by  Franz  (V  . F-  Ap- 
thorp);  50  songs  by  Sshumann  (Yt.  J. 
Henderson',;  Lyrics  for  soprano  and 
Lyrics  for  tenor  by  Wagner,  2 vols.  <(.. 
Armbruster);  Modern  French-  Songs  - 
vols.  (Philip  Kale);  Songs  bj  30  Ameri- 
cans (Rupert  Hughes):  50  Songs  by  Schu- 
bert (H.  T.  Finclc);  TO  Scottish  Songs 
(Helen  Hopekirk);  Songs  and  Airs  of 
Handel.  2 vols.  (Dr.  Prout);  o3  Shake- 
speare Songs  (Dr.  Vincent). 

Plano:  40  nieces  by  Chopin  (James  Hu- 
neker); 20  Original  Pieces  by  Liszt  (Aug- 
ust Spanuth);  20  Transcriptions  by  Liszt 


beautiful  song,  wiui  one  Miss  Louise  Ormw  oi  yy-  - 

"That  one  exception  to  which  we  refei  engaged  as  solo  s°prau°  \°0r 

is  Mr.  Holbrooke's  treatment  of  Ten-  has  ^j^pollo  club  concert.  April  IE 
nyson’s  pathetic  words.  But  thou  go  oratorio  chosen  for  tne  - 

by,'  and  in  the  list  stanza,  'Go  by,  go  The  oratori of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
by';  these  are  not  triumphant  phrases  S'Aietv  is  Handel’s  “Belshazzar, 
but  Mr.  Holbrooke  has  cnosen  to  treat  So^>Hefaid  mentioned  last  Sunday 

^^OPe0ditionsStorfaUWUde'sa  Tregedy.  Mr. 


them  as  such.”  Victor  Maurel  sang  in 
London  last  June  B.  W.  Fin  don  s ver- 
sion, with  music  by  Arthur  Hervey,  or 
the  death  of  George  Osborne,  as  de- 
scribed by  Thackeray  in  “Vanity  lair. 

Mr.  John  Coates,  tenor,  sang  in  Lon- 
don, Sept.  12,  three  Elizabethan  pasto- 
rals by  A.  Herbert  Brewer — "An  Idyl, 
“Amongst  the  Willows”  and  “The  Mor- 
ris Dance.”  The  music  is  “dainty  and 
bright.” 

Metzler  & Co.  of  London  have  pub- 
lished a collection  of  “Old  Sea  Chan- 
ties” which  were  sung  last  season  by 
the  Dulwick  Philharmonic  Society  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  concerts.  The 
songs  “culled  from  most  authentic 
sources”  are  “Hawl  on  the  Bowlin  , 
"Blow,  Mv  Bully  Boys,  Blow.  ‘Sally 
Brown.”  “The  Capstan  Bar,”  "W  hiskey 
Johnnie,”  “Rio  Grande,”  "Blow  the1 
Man  Down”  and  “Shanadoah.  The 
songs  were  collected  and  arranged  "in 
the  spirit  of  the  originals”  by  Messrs. 
John  Brad  field  and  Arthur  Fagge. 

A volume  of  “Mexican  Songs  —and 
by  Mexican  is  here  meant  Aztec— has 
been  published  in  Mexico.  It  is  a 
facsimile  of  a manuscript  attributed 
to  Padre  Sahagun,  who  is  said  to  have 
collected  shortly  after  the  conquest 
bv  Cortez  of  New  Spain  everything  ho 
could  learn  about  the  Aztecs.  His 
work,  which  bears  the  date  lnob, 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Mexican 
National  Library.  The  Mexican  Her- 
ald says:  "The  publication  of  this 

work  will  help  in  some  measure  t* 
settle  the  much  mooted  question  as  to 
whether  the  Mexicans  before  the  con- 
quest  really  had  any  literature  of 
worth.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
only  example  of  the  ‘ln.sP'Pe^  litera- 
ture’ of  the  Mexicans,  which  has  been 
preserved  is  some  poems  of  the  fam- 
ous literary  king  of  Texcoco,  Netza- 
hiinlrovotl  But  as  the  original  of 
these  has  not  been  preserved,  and  as 
the  translation  sounds  very  much  like 
the  Spanish  poetry  of  that  day.  much 
doubt  has  been  expressed  by  histor- 
ians whether  these  poems  of  the  great 
Texcocoan  King  were  reall>  his 

WNow  is  the  opportunity  for  some  of. 
our  enthusiastic  young  folklorists  to 
set  music  "in  the  spirit”  of  the  Aztecs' 
of  Netzahualcoyotl’s  period. 

LEONCAVALLO. 

Ruggiero  Leoncavallo,  the  composer, 
whose  rivalry  and  quarrels  with  Mas-! 
cagni  have  interested  the  musical  world 
of  both  continents,  is  to  give  two  oper- 
atic concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  Oct.  20,  and  Sunday 
evening.  Oct.  21.  Mr.  Leoncavallo  is 
bringing  his  own  orchestra  and  singers, 
and  the  concerts  will  consist  of  ex- 
cerpts from  his  own  operas.  Of  these 
the  only  one  familiar  in  America  is  I 
Pagliacci,”  although  his  'Zaza,  La 

Boheme”  and  “Roland  of  Berlin  are 
well  known  in  Europe.  T vric 

"Zaza"  was  first  produced  at  the  Ia  r c 
Theatre  of  Milan  in  November,  1900.  The 
libretto  is  founded  on  the  Urencli  play 
bv  Messrs.  Charles  Simon  and  Pierre 
Berton.  and  is,  according  to  a letter 
from  Rome,  identical  with  the  play,  ex- 
ceDting  the  last  act.  ..  , . 

Leoncavallo’s  “La  Boheme  has  been 
most  successful  in  Europe,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  many  supenor  to  the  opera 
of  the  same  name  by  Puccini,  which  is 
the  only  one  of  the  two  that  has  been 
nroduced  in  this  country.  . 

I p "Roland  of  Berlin”  is  the  opera  which  i 
Leoncavallo  was  commissioned  by  the 
German  Emperor  to  write  after  his  pre- 
vious operas  had  made  so  startling  a . 
success  in  both  France  and  Ital?  . t 

Leoncavallo  has  written  a new  march 
dedicated  to  President  Roosevelt  find  a 
new  "Ave  Maria”  dedicated  to  the  Pope, 
which  will  piobably  be  produced  here. 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

With  Dr.  Muck  here  and  settled,  with 
the  auction  sales  finished,  the  way  Is 
now  clear  for  the  Symphony  season  of 
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hand-made  paper,  an  price 

are  upon  Japanes^  ^ e also  pub- 
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tions  at  the  instrument. 

"MME.  BUTTERFLY.” 

rincamo  Puccini’s  tragic  Japanese 
ope  a “Mme.  Butterfly,”  will  be  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Henry  W Savage  in 

Washington,  D.  C..  in  English,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  any  language  in  Amer 
ca  It  will  be  produced  in  Boston  on 
Monday  evening,  Oct.  29,  at  the  Tremont 

icons' 

lected  for  tbe  “ f m the  Royal 

are  Mine.  Elza  Szamos>  ii 


are  Mine  ^ “ Puccini  on  seeing 
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S ePrisSen^eli0nremPtnS?r^ 
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American  girl  of  great  DeauG. 

Vivienne,  Maurel . F?om  Ger- 

is  a pupil  of  ' c Harriet  Behnee.  a 

favor  ft  e *li  the  German  capital 
great  favorite  in  singjng  m grand 

where  she  with  Miss  Estelle  Bloom- 
opera.  Sue,  wuii  m alternate  in 

field,  a New  ys0J*jf  r‘ Butterfly’s  maid, 
the  role  sheehan  the  Boston  tenor, 

iSrtrfnel?  Maclennan,  one  of  Mr. 
and  1 rani  is  . , tenors.  V\  in- 

?a^aSGo<f  andf  ThomaCs  D.  Richards  of 
fred  G°tt  ana  ± i d opera  com- 

the  Savage  gra  ^ Kent 

ter  Rothwell,  who  so  ably  conducted 
“Parsifal  ” Mr.  Alfred  Feith.  fr9m 
Royal  Opera  at  Berlin,  and  Mr.  Cornells 

DTPhPeesceLf™Wwalter  Burridge  and 
assistants;  the  costumes  from  designs 
by  the  French  artist,  Louis  Neidhardt. 
and  the  embellishments  and  properties 
made  by  Japanese  artists  directed  by  S. 
Sawada,  the  Japanese  f 

ing  the  applied  arts  at  Columbia  Col- 

Mail  reservation  of  seats,  aecnmpanied 
bv  check  or  money  order.  ^ ‘'1  b'  _ b°u_ 
ored  in  the  order  in  which  thet  arere 
ceived.  Mail  orders  can  be  sent  in  now 
Matinees  of  "Mme.  Butterfly  will  be 
given  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

CHEVALIER  AND  GUILBERT. 

Absolutely  unique  in  the  annals  of  dra- 
matic entertainment  will  be  the  one  per- 


formance to  be  given  by  Albert  Che- 
valier and  Tvette  Guilbert  at  Symphony 
Hall  on  Oct  12.  These  two  artists. 
Yvette  Guilbert,  the  most  finished  and 
polished  chnnteuse  of  France,  and  Al- 
bert Chevalier,  the  greatest  of  all  Eng- 
lish character  players,  were  induced  to 
join  forces  for  a six  weeks’  tour  of  the 
American  continent.  For  this  engage- 
ment both  artists  have  selected  new  ma- 
t,  rial.  Yvette  Guilbert  will  appear  in 
"Songs  of  the  Pompadour  Period,”  in 
songs  and  recitations  of  "The  Crinoline 
Days”  in  modern  French  chansons,  and. 
as  a novelty,  in  some  old  English  ditties. 
Among' the  songs  in  her  repertory  are: 
"Legende  Bretonne,”  Petronelle.  Less 
Rues  d’ Anjou  et  de  Pitou,  Colinette.^ 
“Ronde  ” ”Les  Hussars  de  la  Garde. 
-La  Filie  de  Parthenay,”  ’’Les  Souvenirs 
dc  IJsette  ” ’La  ATcndageuse,  La  Cuio 
de  Pompone.”  ‘T^  Belled  Man- 

"Eef  C&s  3® 

Nantes.”  ”La  Mere  Bontemps  and  liei 

En]§rSi;cPhevaBlier  brings,  with  him  a 
series  of  characterizations  that  are 
new  Many  of  .the  old  favorites,  such 
as  “Knocked  cm  in  the  Old  . Ki. nt 
Rnad  " “Mv  Old  Dutch”  and.  ’Our  Lit- 
Ni oner  ” will  be  retained,  for  they 
hav?  become  classics,  but  to  these  he 
his  added  sketches  and  songs.  There 
\ “Ankv  Panky,”  a tale  of  a race 
court  {out;  a new  //ockney  song 
railed  "Hemmer”;  My  Louniry 
Cousin,”  in  which  a costermonger  de- 
scribes  a visit, to  a rural  friend.  The 

haefhS  Kepris0n;e  Tn \ 

of  the  most  popular  of  his  s9Ug^’.  a 

tale  of  his  grandfather  s old  ..c^ock,  a 

« 'a  ^tCaOuteofiaOh”’  and  ’’The 
Workhouse  Man.”  This  last  is  a pa- 
thefic  ballad,  describing  the  woes  of 
an  old  man  who.  fallen  upon  evil 
times,  is  sent,  with  his  aged  wife,  to 
the  workhouse.  

—$w/i 
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| Latest  Works  at  the  English 
Festivals  and  Notes  on 
the  Performances. 

GOSSIP  OF  MUSICIANS 

HERE  AND  IN  EUROPE 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Herald  some  weeks  ago  published 
descriptions  of  the  structure  of  new 
works  composed  for  the  musical  festival 
at  Hereford.  English  journals  received 
recently  contain  criticisms  of  the  Works 
and  the  performances. 

Dr.  Walford  Davies  once  excited  at- 
tention by  his  music  to  "Everyman. 
His  "Lift  Up  Your  Hearts,”  which  is 
also  entitled  "A  Sacred  Symphony  In  F,” 
for  bass,  solo,  chorus  and  orchestia, 
was  not  received  Sept.  11  with  much 
favor.  Mr.  Blackburn,  for  example,  de- 
lighted in  incisions  under  the  fifth  rib. 
Here  is  an  example:  "I  have  heard 

that  Dr.  Davies  composed  the  work 
rather  rapidly  owing  to  exigencies  of 
time.  This,  however,  will  not  In  tne 
least  destroy  the  fact  <hat,  aPart  “joni 
mere  size.  Its  Inspiration  is  far  below 
that  of  his  musical  version  of  Every- 
man.’ ’’  Of  course  he  finds  that  Mr. 
Davies  borrowed  from  Elgar  and  he 
also  mentions  reminiscences  of  Ghopin 
and  comic  operas. 


Sir  Hubert  Parry’s  new  "Soul's  Ran- 
som" was  produced  at  Hereford  Sept.  12. 

It  appears  that  it  is  an  extremely 
gloomy  work,  and  we  are  therefore  pre- 
pared to  believe,  that  "Sir  Hubert 
Parry's  individuality  Is  strongly  ex- 
pressed on  every  page.”  To  thicken  the 
gloom  Mme.  Albanl  sang  the  solo  so- 
prano music  and  Mr.  Plunket  Greene 
was  the  baritone. 

Mr.  William  Higley  sang  at  Hereford 
the  prophet's  music  in  "Elijah,  and  was 
very  dramatic.  "Of  course,  ,tfa7s 
Blackburn,  "it  was  a ticklish  task,  with 
the  remembrance  behind  us  of  two  '°?al_ ! 
lsts  so  splendid  and  so  dramat  c as  Mr. 
Santlev  and  Mr.  Andrew  Black.  Here- 
by hangs  a tale.  We  are  always  inclined 
to  accept  a traditional  rendering  of 
things,  a rendering  which  ^ time  be- 
comes. in  the  hands  of  small  artists, 
rather  wearisome  and  monotonous.  Now. 
of  course,  in  such  a connection  one  can- 
not possibly,  under  any  circumstances, 
associate  the  names  of  Santley  and 
Black;  but  such  great  dramatic  singers 
are  followed  by  so  many  who  belong  to 
the  small  fry  that  It  comes  as  a great 
relief  to  find  not  only  a novel  and  per- 
sonal interpretation  of  the  part  though 
the  singer  was  never  inartistic  and  for 
the  most  part  finely  equipped  for  his 
task.  Mr.  Higley’s  Elijah  is  thus  .by  no 
means  absurdly  original;  but  it  is 
original;  it  Is  based  upon  something  of 
a more  histrionic  point  of  view  than 
that  of  the  artists  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned. He  sings  everything  with  in- 
tense emotion,  and  yet  with  a spirt  that 
is  a little  more  of  the  stage  than  that 
to  which  one  has  been  acustomed.  Odd- 
ly enough,  however,  one  roust  rwtenj- 
ber  that  it  was  owing  to  Mendelssohn  s 
d>-amatlc  achievement  in  oratorio  that 
so  many  of  Ills  friends  urged  him  to 
compose  an  opera.  The  great  °Psraa 
that  he  might  have  written  were  never 
produced;  but  this  fact  at  all  events, 
makes  the  new  Elijah  plausible  from  a 
perfectly  natural  standpoint. 

But  how  did  Mr.  Blackburn  have  the 
heart  to  overlook  our  old  friend.  .Mr. 
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mnnr  t!  Davi1’3'  'vho  hy  some— and 
Mr-  Davles-wns  se- 
as  the  pronliot  himself, 
i>om  amons  (lie  Welsh  hills? 

Albert  Soubles  has  published  a history 
two  volumes  of  music  In  the  British 
,0.  Those  volumes  complete  the  se- 
ies  narrating  the  history  of  music  in 
arlous  countries. 

Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein  purposes  to 
Auber’s  "Masanlello”  at  the 
^anhattan  Opor^i  House  this  season. 

] ne  part  of  the  dumb  girl  FenelJa  will 
oilor  yi®?  fy,, I!e,le  Daaie,  the  leading 
Jet  Kiri  of  the  new  theatre.  She  used 
(o  be  the  "Girl  In  the  Ked  Mask"  in  the 
audev  lie  theatres.  Mr.  Hammerstein 
’.  Putting  ins  confidence  in  the  scenic 
lsplay.  "The  eruption  of  Vesivius  in 
ie  last  act  is  going  to  be  a wonderful 
(Pectacle.  ’ 

The  London  journals  give  interest- 
ig  details  abhut  Edna  May’s  resig- 
nation. It  is  admitted  generally  that 
t is  a case  of  “nose  out  of  joint."  Of  I 
v?urSn  sh.®  “jealous  against"  | 

Aliss  ( anulle  Clifford.  "She  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  little  women  I have  ever 
niet  in  my  life,"  but  Edna  does  hot 
see  why  Camille's  name  should  have 
been  displayed  so  prominently  on  the 
bills.  Miss  Camille  countered  by  say- 
-S  that  a portrait  of  Edna  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  poster  in  question 
tnd  left  only  a little  space  for  her 
name. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  late  Col. 
viapleson’s  story  about  Ravelli:  Get- 
Ing  up  early  and  taking  a walk  the 
olonel  saw  the  eminent  tenor  on  the 
bp  of  a step  ladder  measuring  the 
hitters  of  his  name  and  comparing  the 
ze  with  that  of  the  name  of  a hated 
val.  And  did  not  the  trouble  be- 

ween  Julia  Marlowe  and  Robert 
Tabor  begin  with  a like  jealousy 
>ased  on  billboard  display?  Edna  did 
lot  see  why  a song  that  should  have 
>een  hers  was  given  to  Miss  Clifford 
imply  because  the  latter  is  engaged 
o a peer’s  son.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
lette  pronounced  an  editorial  judg- 
nent:  "It  is  only  natural,  perhaps! 

hat  the  fixed  star  should  be  l-athei 
nrtoyed  at  the  temporary  excitement! 
aused  by  the  comet  of  the  season, 

>ut  it  would  have  been  more  philo- 
ophlcal.  perhaps,  to  reflect  that  ex- 
itement  over  comets  passes,  while 
he  fixed  star  remains." 


Wa  have  all  suffered  from  the.  bore 
rlio  chills  enthusiasm  at  a concert  by 
aying:  "Yes,  that  was  pretty  good, 
ut  you  ought  to  hear  Melba  sing  it." 
Ir.  Frarik  Richardson  of  Londoii  ep- 
ountered  .one  of  the  tribe  at  "Petit 
rouvllle-Pas“Cher,"  and  thus  he  tells 
he  story: 

"She  was  a chemical  blonde  with 
larked  peroxide  tendencies,  and,  dur- 
ig  the  concert  at  the  high  life  ca- 
ino,  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  be  auto- 
iographical,  in  a loud  voice,  to  the 
ime  stock  broker  at  her  side.  There 
■ere  moments,  indeed,  when  she  rol- 
iborated  with  the  singers  • * * and 
■ft  them  at  the  post.  (The  ordinary 
ocallst  was  an  also-ran  when  corp- 
ared  with  the  chemical  blonde.)  It 
mnded  as  though  sjie  were  address- 
ig  a somewhat  hostile  mass  meeting 
3 she  stated,  with  a touch  of  Ultra- 
ulamitish  pride,  "I  heard  * * * 

aruso!  ! sing  this."  Then  t-he  Tame 
ock  broker  put  his  ears  well  back 
nd  fought  for  his  hearth  and  home: 
“ 'After  all.  dear,  that’s  no  reason 
hy  you  should  prevent  me  from  hear- 
g this  man  do  his  best;  is  it  Ermvn- 
ude?’ 

’From  her  reply  it  seemed  that  she 
dn’t  now  think  so  highly  of  his  in- 
llectual  powers  as  on  the  day  when 
st  they  met. 

“But  I may  be  wrong." 


Some  complain  about  the  dearth  of 
edding  music  when  the  service  of 
choir  is  enlisted.  There  was  no  lack 
material  in  the  old  days.  Queen 
tlfvrlqtte  was.  ma,rri£d  to  George  III.  on 
■pt.  8,  1761.  and  the  coronatiort  day  was 
i the  22c(.  The  anthems  were: 
Messed  Is  the  Man  That  Taketh  a 
irtuous  Wife";  "A  Virtuous  Woman  Is 
Crown  to  Her  Husband."  But  on 
me  occasions  the  verse,  "So  shall  the 
ing  have,  pleasure  in  thy  beauty," 
ight  seem  ironical. 

The  Deseret  Evening  News  of  Sept, 
began  a notice  of  a local  orchestra  as 
'Hows:  "Prof.  Shepherd’s  ‘line-up’  of 

instrumentalists— count  them  if  you 
uibt  it.” 

Eugene  G.oudeau,  one  of  the  rounders 
f the  old  Chat  Nolr  in  Paris,  died  a 
lort  time  ago.  He  was  a poet  im- 
-omptu  verse  maker,  born  Bohemian, 
e once  managed  to  save  100  francs  to 
jy  clothes.  About  to  enter  a tailor’s 
lop.  he  saw  an  old  playmate  who  was 
?ry  poor  and  doleful.  Goudeau  pulled 
it  the  money  and  gave  it  10  him.  "Take 
; I am  sorry  there  Is  not  more.”  The 
bt  was  paid  within  six  months,  and 
oudeau  was  shocked.  "I  never  repaid 
nybody  in  my  life,"  he  murmured  when 
e came  to  his  senses. 

The  first  performance  of  Massenet’s 
3W  opera  “Ariane,”  book  by  Catulle 
endes.  is  appointed  for  Oct.  20  at  the 


pera,  Paris.  "The  story  is  that  of 
heseus  and  the  thread  of  Ariadne." 

The  New  York  Press  says  that  Saint- 
laens’  tour  is  "arousing  more  interest 
ban  if  he  were  a long-haired  key- 
ounder.”  Does  the  Press  wish  us  to 
n cl  erst, and  that  he  is  a "dead  rabbit" 
r bald-headed  key-pounder’’’ 
Granville  Bantock’s  prelude  "Sappho" 
/as  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Lon - 
?n  S-pL  25  at  a promenadh  conce,  t 
Ir.  Blackburn  says  that  the  work  is 
xceedingly  clever.  Wheel  an  English- 
lan  says  this  of  the  handiwork  of  a 
ellow-countryman.  it  is  generally  with 
reservation.  Listen  to  Mr  Black 
urn  s:  ’Nevertheless  had  we  not  known 
hat  Mr.  Ban  took  was  so  original? 
misiclan  we  should  have  thought  that 
ie  had  drawn  nearly  all  his  taaoiraHnn 
rom  Vagner’s  later  period.  Inpoint 
f fact-  there  is  a good  deal  0f  ’Tristan 


( and  Isolde’  in  the  working  out  of  the 
i score;  occasionally.  Indeed,  one  is  in- 
clined to  be  Somewhat  amazed  over  what 
seems  to  be  sheer  copying.  Neverthe- 
Jess,  as  the  work  goes  on.  one  realizes 
clearly  that  Mr.  Bavitock  has  Ills  own 
thoughts  and  that  he  places  them  upon 
a sure  and  firm  foundation,  from  wide  1 1 
VV;y  nV?y.vtake  both  fI°wer  and  fruit. 
After  all,  the  old  methods  of  the  schools 
to  which  so  great  a musician  as  Mozart 
belonged  had  their  conventions.  Mr, 
13  an  toe  k -has  done  mo  more  than  to  as- 
sume  modern  conventionality,  in  the 
place  of  t If  at  which  went  before,1’  But 

the  Jtab’Bant°Ck  accept  the  bnhn  afte’’ 
At  the  Same  concert  Cecil  Forsyth’s 
concerto  in  G minor  for  viola  and  or- 
chestra was  played.  Tt  was  described 
as  almost  dull.  ’ But  what  did  the 
bY  saying  that  the  viola 
player  could  not  express  in  its  fulness 
the  complete  meaning  of  the  work."  al- 
though he  played  admirably?  ls  "ful- 
ness a misprint  for  "dulness”’ 

It  is  said  that  Caruso  will  receive  for 
three  performances  at  the  Royal  Opera, 
Berlin,  $1500  a night,  and  living  expehses 
for  himself  and  family.  Mr.  Conried  for 
thus  furthering  art  will  receive  $500  an 
evening, 

Leo  Blech,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Muck  at 
the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin,  for  a year 
began  Sept.  15  by  conducting  "Car-’ 
men. 

, H is  now  said,  in  spite  of  the  an- 
nouncement that  there  would  he  no  per- 
formances at  Bayreuth  next  year,  that 
“Parsifal’’  will  be  performed  next  sum- 
mer to  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary 
of  its  production. 
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New  SYMPHONY  LEADER 
PLEASES  AUDIENCE  AT 
HIS  FIRST  REHEARSAL 

His  Dignified  Personality  Proved  the  Chief  Feature  of  the 
Performance,  and  He  Received  a Warm  Wel- 
come from  City's1  Music  Lovers. 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 


Dr.  Karl  Muck  made  his  first  appear- 
ance In  America  as  a conductor  yester- 
day afternoon  In  Symphony:  Hall  at  the 
first  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  this  season,  the  26th 
of  the  organization.  The  review  of  the 
concert  this  evening  will  be  published  in 
The  Herald  tomorrow.  We  are  not  now 
concerned  with  programme  or  orchestral 
performance.  The  feature  of  the  public 
rehearsal  was  the  personality  of  Dr. 
Muck. 

This  is  the  period  of  the  virtuoso 
conductor.  He  is  the  rival  of  the 
prima  donna  with  her  dazzling 
bravura  or  dramatic  intensity  of  the 


applauded  and  fatuous  tenor  with  the 
eagerly  awaited  and  robust  high  C. 
Ho  Journeys  from  city  to  city  In  a 
conqueror’s  car,  and  there  ls  hardly 
a reviewer  who  dares  to  remind  him 
that  ho.  too,  is  mortal.  He  rides  his 
war  horses,  Beethoven,  Berlioz.  Wag- 
ner, Strauss,  Tschalkowsky  to  victory, 
"What  does  ho  find  in  tho  Eroir-a  sym- 
phony?" "How  does  his  reading  (lfffer 
from  that  of  the  famous  Herr  Bull- 
finger?”  "Ho  is  the  only  interpreter  of 


the  Fantastic  and  the  Pathetic  sym- 
phonies.” The  curiosity  Is  concerning 
the  conductor,  not  the  composer. 

The  peculiarities,  the  mannerisms  of 
the  conductor  when  he  ls  in  action  are 
noted  minutely  and  passionately  dls- 


ST  MV  HON  Y LED  BT  D%  MUCK 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  WHO  MADE  HIS  FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  AMERICA  YESTERDAY 


CHEVALIER  DIVIDES  ENTHUS,lAPSic„.^PPLAUSE  WITH  GUILBERT 
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| cussed.  ‘‘Did  you  see  that  he  did  not 
| turn  the  leaves  of  the  score?”  "How  he 
i glared  at  the  orchestra  when  he  made 
that  tremendous  climax!" 

Virtuosity  of  the  Rope-Dancer, 
j Something  of  the  artistry  of  the  rope- 
l dancer  enters  Into  the  composition  of 
I the  acclaimed  virtuoso  conductor.  He  Is 
1 never  wholly  unconscious  of  the  audl- 
i ence.  He  bears  In  mind  the  fact  that 
I there  are  ladles  In  the  gallery  as  on  the 
| Uoor.  Perhaps  his  charm  Is  In  a deli- 
cately manicured  left  hand  which  he 
| -\\nves  languidly  In  the  repression  of  un- 
due force.  Or  Ills  face  has  passlon-pale- 
1 ness,  the  paleness  of  a Vanderdecken 
once  more  allowed  to  land  In  search  of 
the  faithful  bride.  He  Is  thus  Interest- 
ing, sympathetic.  Or  he  Is  leonine  and 
he  shakes  a formidable  mane.  Or  he  Is 
demonstratively  spectacular.  His  ges- 
tures are  semaphorlo;  he  Is  all  x‘s  and 
y's.  Ho  conxeB  the  strings;  he  tootles 
with  tho  flute;  he  faces  the  brnss  In 
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stormy  passages,  goads  trumpets,  horns 
and  trombones  to  fury,  and  In  the 
orgasm  of  sound  reels  and  totters  and 
mops  his  glowing  forehead.  From  the 
moment  of  his  raising  the  baton  ho 
courts,  anticipates  applause. 

And  there  is  the  conductor  who  dis- 
dains the  stick.  He  thrills  his  audience 
by  the  operations  of  his  hands.  With 
his  Angers  he  plucks  a pizzicato  from 
the  strings,  a cadenza  from  the  oboe,  a 
gurgle  from  the  reluctant,  agonized 
bassoon.  „ . 

Dr.  Muck  of  a Different  Breed. 

Dr.  Muck  is,  fortunately  for  us,  not  of 
this  virtuoso  family.  He  Is  a musician- 
virtuoso.  When  he  came  upon  the  stage 
he  was  welcomed  warmly.  Many  esi  the 
floor  stood  up;  some  to  show  in  an  un- 
certain way  their  respect  for  his  office 
and  to  pay  homage  to  his  reputation; 
some  no  doubt  that  they  might  dbtaln 
a clearer  view  of  the  man.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  tribute  modestly,  as  he  did 
the  recalls  after  the  performance  of 
Beethoven  s Fifth  Symphony  and  at  the 
end  of  the  concert.  He  was  simple  and 
modest  throughout.  He  was  neither 
anxious  to  show  his  pleasure  at  the  re- 
ception nor  stiff  in  dignified  acceptance. 

He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean. 

Upon  that  memorable  scene. 

A celebrated  English  general  once 
said:  ‘‘Give  me  a man  with  plenty  of 
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nose.”  A conductor  should  have  a good 
back  For  the  time  has  gone  by  when 
a conductor  of  a symphony  concert 
faced  the  audience.  Bilse  of  Berl  n was 
probably  the  last  to  show  thus  his  face 
and  decorations.  There  have  been  mem- 
orable backs,  and  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  that  of  Theodore 
Thomas.  A back  should  neither  be 
obsequious  nor  arrogant.  It  should  not 

j suggest  nervousness  or  rigidity.  Dr. 
Muck  has  a good  back. 

No  Play-Actor  with  Baton. 

I He  Is  not  a play-actor  with  his  stick. 
He  does  not  give  a pantomimic  display 
of  musical  emotions.  He  Is  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  an  orchestra  to 
serve  as  his  medium,  nor  does  he  en- 
deavor to  play  tunes  on  the  baton.  His 
attitude  is  authoritative,  but  not  mill-  i 
tary;  it  Is  friendly  and  not  that  of  a 
task’ master.  His  action  has  a sobriety 
that  is  not  Indifferent  or  dull.  His  use 
of  the  left  hand  is  discreet  and  in  ges 
tute  he  is  temperate.  In  a word  h_ 
has  no  mannerisms  that 
remark  He  conducts  like  a thoughtful 
musician  who,  after  he  has  shared  with 
the  players  his  convictions  and  beliefs 
, . ,i  ru  interpretation  of  a composi- 
Hnw  is  Willis  they  should  express 

Eff&wauaf  ass 

interference. 


Such  interpreters  are  re-creators. 
Through  them  the  hearer  recognizes  the 
intention  of  the  composer.  They  do  not 
stand  between,  hinder,  obstruct.  The 
highest  praise  of  a conductor  is  that  the 
chief  thought  of  the  hearer  is  concern- 
ing the  music.  Only  when  the  concert 
Is  over  does  he  realize  the  all-important 
part  so  modestly  assumed  and  main- 
tained by  the  conductor. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  weiuume  tins  sincere 
and  accomplished  artist,  who  now  makes 
Boston  his  dwelling-place.  His  influence 
in  the  making  toward  musical  righteous- 
ness will  be  all  the  more  potent  because 
It  is  not  flamboyant;  because  his  per- 
sonality is  not  too  personal. 

The  deeply  interested  audience  was 
quick  to  appreciate  this. 
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NOTABLE  PLAYING 

OF  BEETHOVEN’S  5TH 


Large  Part  of  Programme 
Also  Devoted  to  Wag- 
1;.  ner  Numbers, 

! »V  • , " '"A  ' —be  — 

The  first  concert  of  the  26th  season  of 
the  Bostbn  Symphony  Orchestra  took 
place  last  night  In  Symphony  Hall.  Dr. 
Karl  Muck,  the  new  conductor,  made 
his  first  appearance  at  an  evening  con- 
cert in  America. 

The  Herald  described  yesterday  morn- 
ing the  personal  bearing  of  ’ Dr.  Muck 
as  a conductor  at  the  public  rehearsal 
of  the  day  before.  We  have  now  to  do 
with  the  character  of  the  programme 
and  thciperformanee. 

The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  5,  C minor Beethoven 

A ‘Taust”  overture ...Wagner 

A Siegfried  Idyl Wagner 

Prgli*de.to  the  ' '.Ua-ter-jlngers  of  Nureru-  ., 

berg” Wagner 

A conductor  who  leads,  for  the  (irst 
,'tim&  in  a strange  city,  an  orchestra  with 
which  he  has  little  acquaintance, 
naturally  chooses  compositions  to  make, 
as  he  fondly  thinks,  a strong,  impres- 
sion. Mr.  Nikisch's  first  programme  in 
1S89  was  as  follows;  Prelude  to  “The 
Mastersingers” ; Beethoven's  overture 
to  “Coriolanus”;  entr’acte  from  ballet 
music  of  Schubert’s  "Rosamunde”; 
Schumann's  symphony  in  D minor.  Mr. 
Paur’s  first  programme  in  1893,  included 
Beethoven's  fifth  symphony,  Tschalkow- 
Bky's  serenade  in  0 major,  for  strings; 
Wagner’s  overture  to  "Tannhaeuser.” 
Mr.  Gerlcke,  entering  on  his  second 
term  in  1898.  chose  the  overture  to 
"Euryanthe”;  Bach's  prelude,  Adagio 
and  Gavotte  for  strings;  Brahms'  varia- 
tions on  a theme  by  Haydn;  and  Beetho- 
ven’s fifth  symphony. 

It  will  be  seen  that  three  conductors 

in  the  history  of  the  orchestra  chose, 
Beethoven's  fifth  symphony  for  their 
first  appearance.  There  are  house, 
decorators  who  say  to  the  mistress, 
sorely  perplexed:  “You  can’t  go  wrong 
with  yellow.”  There  are  conductors- 
who  believe  this  of  the  fifth  sym-. 
phony.  The  immortal  work  will  make 
its  way  If  the  conductor  only  lets  It- 
alone,  if  he  is  not  afire  with  the  long-' 
ing  to  show  his  own  originality. 

Dr.  Muck  did  not  attempt  to  be  sen- 
sational in  his  interpretation.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  much  discussed  initial  mo- 
tive reassured  those  who  were  timor- 
ous, fearing  lest  their  Beethoven  might, 
be  Wagnerized.  He  did  not  indulge 
In  gross  liberties  to  prove  his  affection. 
But  his  interpretation  was  conspicuous 
for  clarity,  proportion  and  rhythmic 
flow.  The  purely  melodic  passages  were 
sung  as  by  an  accomplished  and  emo- 
tional singer.  When  there  were  such 
passages  for  solo  instruments  the  play- 
ers were  allowed  their  liberty.  The 
dynamic  gradations  of  tone  were  finely 
observed  and  climaxes  were  skilfully 
prepared  without  too  deliberate  contriv- 
ance. The  andante  which  is  hurried  by 
some  for  fear  of  sentimentalism  was 
nobly  sung.  ^ .. 

The  mysterious  pages  that  connect  the 
scherzo  with  the  finale  were  effective 
and  the  performance  of  the  finale  Itself; 
was  memorable.  Too  often  the  interest 
of  the  hearer  flags  after  the  first  tri- 
umphal burst,  and  there  is  the  thought 
o£  inability  to  sustain  the  musical  en- 
thusiasm at  the  high  pitch.  Last  night 
the  peroration  was  overwhelming  and 
all  that  is  in  tho  magnificent  finale  led 
up  to  it. 

Dr.  Muck  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  conductors  of  Wagner’s  music 
dramas;  he  is  said  to  have  few  rivals, 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  put  on 
the  first  programme  compositions  by 
Wagner.  Although  only  the  prelude 
to  the  “Mastersingers”  came  from  the 
opera  house,  the  "Faust”  overture  is 
dramatic  in  both  the  earlier  and  the 
later  operatic  spirit  of  the  pomposer. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length 
of  the  familiar  pieces.  Criticism  of 
the  performance  of  them  would  be 
chiefly  glowing  eulogy.  It  was  not 
the  conductor’s  fault  that  the  ‘‘Sieg- 
fried Idyl”  seemed  intolerably  long- 
winded  and  too  often  idle  chatter. 
Garrulity  was  the  besetting  sin  of 
Wagner  In  his  music  dramas,  his  lit- 
erary work,  his  letters  and  his  conver- 
sation. 

The  performance  of  the  ‘ Faust  over- 
ture was  the  crowning  glory  of  a con- 
cert whiep.  with  the  exception  Just 
noted,  was  of  engrossing  interest.  Never 
has  the  middle  section  seemed  more 
beautiful.  Never  has  the  overture  seemed 
so  firmly  knit  and  poetically  logical. 
The  prelude  to  the  "Mastersingers  was 
taken  at  a little  faster  pace  than  that 
1 to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 
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it  the  breadth  and  the  square-toed 
- h'ty  were  preserved;  the  lyrical  por- 
ons  were  read  with  peculiar  charm; 
id  there  was  a spirit,  a vitality,  a 
isto  that  carried  everything  before  it. 
The  orchestral  performance  was  far 
ipenor  to  that  at  the  public  rehearsal, 
hat  players  Who  have  been  scattered 
iring  the  summer  and  have  had  only  a 
w rehearsals  with  a new  conductor 
hose  methods  of  expression  are  neces 
irily  unfamiliar  should  so  often  give 
idences  of  consummate  artistry  is  a 
-oof  of  the  rare  technical  proficiency 
the  organization.  In  a few  weeks 
le  conductor  and  the  men  will  undoubt- 
Uy  understand  each  other  perfectly 
id  be  in  full  sympathy.  y 

Dr.  Muck  was  greeted  warmly  and 
lere  was  a steady  crescendo  of'spon- 
meouf*  applause  which  culminated  in 
enuine  enthusiasm. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  this 
eek  will  be  as  follows;  Bach’s  suite  In 
minor  for  flute  and  strings  (von  Bue- 
•w’s  edition);  Haydn's  symphony  in  G 
mjor  (B.  & H„  No.  13);  Spohr's  violin 
oncerto  in  D minor,  No.  9 (Mr.  Willy 
less);  Mozart’s  “Jupiter”  symphony. 


orchestra,  know  thoroughly  the  ex- 
tent1 of  the  library,  and  be  informed 
concerning  the  precise  stage  of  musi- 
cal development  in  the  city.  May  he 
soon  realize  that  the  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic is  catholic  and  that  the  Symphony 
audience  knows  no  nationality  in  art. 

In  Boston  the  Symphony  concerts 
set  the  standard  and  maintain  the 
interest,  whereas  in  New  York  the 
opera  is  the  thing.  It  seems  to  us 
that  Boston  is  on  the  surer  founda- 
tion. Opera  at  its  best  is  a fashion- 
able amusement,  the  plaything  of  the 
rich.  Here  it  is  a sporadic  entertain- 
ment, the  venture  of  invading  man- 
agers. Mr.  Conried  saw  fit  to  be 
displeased  two  seasons  ago  because, 
as  he  thought,  the  Boston  public  did 
not  appreciate  his  production  of 
“Parsifal,”  and  the  public  is  still  un- 
der the  rod  of  his  displeasure.  He 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON  OF  1906-07.  j 

The  music  season  of  1906-07  in  Bos- 
,n  began  yesterday  with  a gratifica- 

on  of  curiosity.  Dr.  Muck  was  seen  i 

iid  the  oi’chestra  under  his  direction  f:al'cs  graciously  of  forgiveness,  if  he 
’■  ” ‘ ' wiH  be  assured  of  a pecuniary  guar- 

antee. Whether  the  Metropolitan 
.company  will  visit  us  is  a matter  that 
is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods. 

' But  in  Boston  the  opera  is  not  the 
staff  of  musical  life.  The  public  is 
not  afraid  of  choral  societies  and 
(chamber  music,  and  the  managers  of 
these  entertainments  promise  much 
for  the  season.  New  works  will  be 
produced,  and  the  old  and  long  ap- 


as  heard.  It  is  a pleasure  to  add 
hat  the  new  conductor  made  a most 
ivorable  impression.  Whether  he  is 
a sympathy  with  the  ultra-modern 
lovement  in  music  remains  to  be 
sen.  He  has  been  guarded  in  his 
tatements  to  reporters,  and  has 
rudently  said  *hat  before  arranging 
is  programmes  for  the  season  he 
lust  study  the  characteristics  of  the 


proved  will  find  sympathetic  inter- 
preters. 

Last  season  was  fatal  to  the  hopes 
of  managers  of  virtuosos,  with  their 
display  of  individual  skill  and  seduc- 
tive or  curiosity-inciting  personality. 
Various'  reasons  were  assigned  for 
the  prevailing  apathy.  The  managers, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  be  daunted. 
Already  their  trumpets  proclaim  the 
approach  of  mirific  pianists,  surpris- 
ing violinists,  and  singing  men  and 
women  who  must  be  heard  by  all 
who  profess  any  liking  for  music. 
The  virtuosos  will  soon  be  upon  us, 
and  there  will  be  embarrassment  in 
choice. 

The, true  influence  of  the  season  on 
the  steady  development  of  musical 
taste  will  come  from  the  concerts  of 

I our  local  societies.  Let  us  rejoice  in 
the  fact  that  for  the  most  part  these 
societies  are  unsurpassed. 


TASTE, 

The  musical  season  in  Boston  is  sup- 
posed to  begin  with  the  first  Symphony 
j concert.  Occasionally  a young  pianist 
or  singer,  who  has  been  practising  fu- 
riously during  the  summer  instead  of 
loafing  and  inviting  the  soul,  on  the  re- 
turn to  town  grows  nervous  and  an- 
nounces a recital  out  of  due  time,  think- 


ing that  the  sooner  it  is  over,  the 
sooner  to  sleep.  Fortunately  these 
Instances  of  misguided  conduct  are_ 
rare.  ' , , 

I Now  that  the  season  is  beginning,  let 
lus  in  a spirit  of  love,  inquire  into  the 
meaning  of  “musical  taste”  as  far  as 
the  term  is  applied  to  a hearer  or 
to  a community  of  hearers.  You 
are  told  that  Ferguson  is  hot  only 
fond  of  music;  "he  has  a,  fine  taste. 

As  a matter  of  fact  you  know  that 
Ferguson’s  favorite  opera  is  "The 
[Bohemian  Girl”  and  that  he  pre- 
fers a Symphony  by  Haydn  to  any  one 
of  the  modern  and  complete  orches-  ' 
trai  works  of  ingenious  young  and  mid- 
dle-aged French,  German,  or  Russian 
composers.  Mrs.  Ferguson,  too.  has  "a 
fine  musical  taste.”  She  has  afternoon 
musicales  at  her  “elegant  residence”  and 
she  and  her  friends  bestow  an  enlight- 
ened patronage  on  young  women  who 
sing  in  at  least  three  foreign  languages 
and  are  false  to  the  true  pitch  in  every 
one  of  them. 

Ferguson  should  not  be  condemned  for 
liking  Balfe’s  opera  if  he  would  only 
admit  that  it  is  a mosaic  of  obvious 
tunes  without  any  dramatic  significance. 

Some  of  Haydn’s  symphonies  are  fresh 
ar)d  gay  and  it  is  a good  thing  to  hear 
them;  but  Ferguson  does  not  view  them 
as  a step  in  musical  development;  he 
has  no  .sense  of  perspective,  and  he 
compares  boldly  and  foolishly  works  of 
.centuries  that  differ  widely  in  senti- 
ment and  in  form  of  expression.  Mrs. 

Ferguson  is  developing  her  own  taste, 
even  though  the  young  women  patron- 
ized by  her  whoop  and  disturb  the  com- 
posure of  the  family  portraits  and  land- 
scapes hanging  on  the  walls.  She  would 
have  been  bored  three  years  ago  by  the 
music  she  honestly  enjoys  today. 

A community  is  said  to  have  taste. 

Thus  Boston  has  long  prided  itself  on 
its  musical  taste  and  New  York  has 
wondered  at  it.  When  Theodore  Thomas 
left  Cincinnati,  it  was  said  that  the  city 
was  without  taste;  that.it  had  expected 
jhim  to  beat  time  with  a ham. 

Instability  of  Taste, 

Mr.  Lionel  de  la  Laureneie.  who  is.  we 
believe,  a son-in-law  of  Mr.  Vincent 
d’lndy,  is  the  author  of  a book  published 
in  Paris  by  A.  Joanln  & Co.  and  entitled 
“Musical  Taste  in  France.”  It  is  a 
volume  of  great  erudition.  It  gives  a JIT  ku.  ‘ 
history  of  the  attitude  of  the  French 
public  toward  music  from  the  early 
days  to  the  general  acceptance  of  Wag- 
ner’s  music  dramas.  It  is  an  anthology  ( 
of  contemporaneous  views,  opinions, 
judgments,  but  the  pages  are  by  no 
I means  easy  reading.  . , 

I The  introductory  chapter  is  of  general 
interest  and  application.  It  is  an  essay 
on  musical  taste,  an  inquiry  into  its 
nature.  Let  us  consider  today  the 
author’s  propositions.  , > 

Writers  on  aesthetics  have  always  been 
struck  by  the  variability  and  the  di- 
versity of  opinions  on  works  of  art. 

Nothing  is  more  unstable  than  taste. 

The  judgments  pronounced  go  suddenly 
from  praise  to  blame;  they  pass  through 
all  the  nuances  between  admiration,  in- 
difference. antipathy.  They  seem  to 
come  only  from  the  judge’s  personal 
sensibility  toward  impressions  and  to  be 
essentially  subjective,  outside  of  deter- 
mined doctrines  and  laws. 

Yet  writers  on  aesthetics  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  there  is  a fixed  and 
stablished  standard.  Taste  is  consid- 
ered to  mean  “good  taste,’  and  it  is 
Ideflned  as  the  faculty  of  appreciating 
the  beautiful.  If  the  mental  operation 
be  solely  considered,  the  cerebral  act 
Is  called  taste.  , , 

Some  of  the  more  modern  thinkers 
insist  that  taste  permits  a distinction 
rather  than  a choice;  that  it  has  no  ob- 
jective reality;  that  it  varies  with  the 
factors  which  enter  into  the  aesthetic 
equation  of  the  individual;  consequently 
it  is  neither  good  nor  bad.  Taste  there- 
fore should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
dogmatic  appreciation  of  what  Mr. 

Remy  de  Gourmont  calls  the  “aesthetic 

Taste  presupposes  emotion,  because  a 
work  of  art  should  first  of  all  move 
the  hearer  or  the  spectator.  Whether 
he  be  rude  or  polished,  learned  or  ig- 
norant, his  judgment  is  the  result  of  his 
emotion.  The  naive  hearer  is  affected 
onlv  by  the  intensity  of  his  emotion: 

I quality  is  more  than  intensity  to  the  I 
connoisseur,  and  his  emotion  is  excited 
chiefly  by  quality.  The  former  is 
stirred  by  the  contents  of  a work  of 
art;  the  latter  is  interested  mainly  by 
the  form,  the  nuahce.  by  that  which 
is  general  and  universal  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Ribot  and  some  others  class 
“intellectual  emotions”  In  a special 
category  of  sentiment  although  they 
admit  that  abstract  ideas  are  slow  in 
awakening  the  organic  conditions  of 
emotion.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a 
purely  intellectual  condition  of  mind 
exercises  influence  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  beautiful.  The  theory  of  art  only 
for  art’s  sake  appeals  only  to  very 

refined  communities,  and  is  found  only 
in  advanced  civilizations,  because  in 
these  communities  intellect  has  be- 
come superior  to  sensibility.  The 
hearer  then  understands  rather  than 
feels.  His  contemplation  leads  uncon- 
sciously to  the  determining  of  a taste 
which  varies  from  one  epoch  to  an- 
other, yet  is  able  for  a period,  more 
or  less  long,  to  establish  the  adher- 
: ence  of  dilettanti  to  a codified  senes 
1 of  aesthetic  doctrines.  If  we  regard 
taste  as  a movement  of  sympathy  in 
favor  of  a work,  without  prejudging 
in  any  manner  the  value  of  this  work, 
we  are  led  to  admit  that  the  move- 
ment compels  certain  affinities  be- 
tween the  one  that  enjoys  and  the 
composer  of  that  which  is  enjoyed.  Or, 
as  Mr.  Ribot  puts  it;  “Whoever  feels 
aesthetic  emotion  in  any  degree,  spec- 
tator, hearer,  dilettante,  remakes,  ac- 
cording to  his  force,  the  work  of  the 
creator.  The  spectator  will  feel  noth- 
ing unless  there  is  some  analogy  be- 
tween his  nature  and  that  of  the  cre- 
ator,  however  faint  this  analogy  may 
be.”  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that 
those  who  appreciate  and  like  the 
work  of  an  artist  belong  to  his  intel- 
lectual family  as  poor  relations. 


Success  and  Failure. 

The  public,  then,  allows  one  to 
measure  the  action  of  the  creative 
artist.  The  study  of  taste  and  Its 
variations  Is,  In  Its  last  analysis,  only 
the  study  of  Impressions  made  on  the 
public  by  works.  Taste,  the  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  reaction  of  the 
public  toward  a work  of  art,  brings 
about  success  or  failure. 

The  failure  may  be  due  to  two  causes: 
The  work  itself  Is  inadequate  because  it 
reveals  the  composer’s  standard  as  lower 
than  that  of  his  judges;  or  there  Is  a 
disproportion  between  the  artist’s  con- 
ception and  that  of  which  the  public  is 
capable.  When  a masterpiece  appears 
before  those  who  are  not  prepared  for 
It,  or  are  not  able  to  understand  it,  or 
are  swathed  In  bands  of  routine  form- 
alism, it  almost  always  Is  rejected.  It 
bears  witness  too  much  to  the  per- 
'Sonality  of  the  composer;  it  is  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  prevailing  taste;  it  runs  a 
great  risk  of  being  misunderstood  be- 
cause it  is  ahead  of  its  time,  and  its 
appeal  is  to  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  would  be  a mis- 
take to  reprove  immediate  success,  which 

Is  the  expression  of  a taste  that  Is 
more  naive  and  more  Immediate  than 
that  of  the  intellectual  and  chosen  few 
They  that  are  moved  at  once  by  a gros: 
and  Intense  appeal  may  well  say  wltl 
Guyau:  "After  all  an  emotion  li 

worth  only  as  much  as  one  feels  it.” 
Art  and  the  Crowd. 

What  is  Mr.  de  la  Laurencle’s  opinion 
of  the  crowd  in  its  attitude  toward  art? 
There  are  some  who  believe  with  Sir 
Thomas  Browne:  "If  there  be  any  among 
those  common  objects  of  hatred  I do 
contemn  and  laugh  at,  It  is  that  great 
enemy  of  reason,  virtue  and  religion, 
Jthe  multitude:  that  numerous  piece  ot 
(monstrosity  which,  taken  asunder,  seem 
J men  and  the  reasonable  creatures  of 
God,  but  confused  together,  make  but 
one  great  beast,  and  a monstrosity  more 
prodigious  than  hydra.”  We  all  know 
how  enthusiasm  is  contagious  and  how 
an  enthusiastic  mob  may  in  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye  be  ready  to  tear  in 
pieces  that  which  it  was  just  now  ex- 
tolling. The  public  and  the  crowd  have 
been  distinguished  by  Tarde  in  his 
"L’Opinion  et  la  Foulc’’:  the  latter  re- 
presents a primitive,  almost  animal 
form  of  aggregation  of  individuals;  the 
public  has  been  influenced  somewhat  by 
the  Journals  and  books.  The  public  may 
be  considered  as  a crowd  traversed  by 
certain  intellectual  currents  of  high  in- 
tensity. 

Evolution  of  Taste. 

Musical  taste  is  probably  the  most 
fugitive  and  subtle  of  all  tastes;  it 
has  l>een  called  the  most  greedy  and 
the  jnost  disdainful;  but  the  history 


of  variations  in  this  taste  is  not  sim 
ply  a succession  of  facts,  or  rather 
of  disconnected  and  unreasonable  met- 
amorphoses. These  variations  obey 
strict  laws,  and  their  aspect,  even 
when  It  seems  most  fantastical,  does 
not  deviate  from  forms'  imposed  by 
evolution. 

There  are  these  essential  character- 
istics to  every  evolution;  the  appear- 
ance of  new  features,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  an  elective  force,  which  elim- 
inates some  and  preserves  others.  In 
order  that  there  should  be  evolution. 

It  is  enough  that  “something  which 
Is”  is  found  in  that  which  Is  going 
to  be.  To  periods  of  expansion,  art 
in  ebullition,  spirited  inquiry  succeed  pe- 
riods of  crystalizatlon,  selection,  settle- 
ment. The  beautiful  knows  a "law  of  , 
i undulation.”  Classic  and  severe  styles 
alternate  with  feverish  expression  an! 
extravagant  lyricism.  The  beautiful 
is  robed  now  In  the  splendor  of  ro- 
manticism, now  In  the  austerity  of 
classicism.  „ . 

Brusque  changes  in  taste  are  called 
revolutions.  A revolution  is  only  an 
evolution  that  has  become  percepti- 
ble. The  march  of  an  evolution  is 
silent  and  subterranean,  It  leaves  us 
indifferent;  and  until  the  accumulation 
of  fixed  differences  grows,  unperceived, 
so  that  It  Is  at  last  too  important  to 
escape  attention.  Changes  in  taste 
'are  ordered  by  spontaneous  causes. 
The  universal  principle  in  all  things  is 
in  movement  and  metamorphosis. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  movements  of  musical  opinion  are 
not  separated  from  the  rest  of  con- 
temporaneous activity.  They  depend 
on  prevailing  habits  and  practices; 
they  are  affected  by  general  culture 
and  the  working  of  association. 

Simple  to  Complex. 

Musical  taste  Is  included  in  the  law 
' ot  the  passage  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex.  Taste  evolves  from 
monody — the  domination  of  one  voice 

to  polyphony,  a combination  of  two 

or  more  Independent  parts.  It  passes 
from  collective  and  anonymous  art— 
as  in  the  years  when  chiefly  church 
music  was  cultivated — toward  individ- 
ualism. It  passes  from  anthropomor- 
phism to  a sentiment  for  nature. 

The  evolution  of  taste  from  monody 
to  polyphony  Interests  first  of  all  the 
sense  of  hearing.  The  ear  must  be  edu- 
cated. It  must  adapt  itself  to  sonorous 
combinations  that  are  more  and  more 
complex.  „ „ „ 

The  listener  receives  first  of  all  a 
sonorous  impression.  He  submits  him- 
self to  the  elementary  action  of  sound. 
It  is  now  agreed  that  our  sensations 
possess  a tone  that  is  individually  af- 
fected so  that  the  pitch  of  sounds,  their 
characteristic  qualities,  their  quick  or 
slow  succession,  their  harmonic  quarrels 
give  rise  to  individual  sentiments  vary- 
ing infinitely  according  to  the  various 
combinations  to  whch  the  preceding  fac- 
tors may  lend  themselves.  No  doubt 
sentimental  determinations  vary  in  indi- 
viduals, but  there  is  a fixed  principle  by 
virtue  of  which  sonorous  phenomena 
exercise  in  us  a repercussion  of  an  emo- 
tion-producing order.  Viewed  subjec- 
tively, sonorous  sensations  are  far  trom 
having  the  same  value.  Riemann  has 
observed  that  the  liberty  of  a,  hearer  s 


Interpretation  is  reaucetr  1 1 I ■!  'in 

zone  of  the  sonorous  scale  and  high 
i pitched  as  well  as  very  low  sounds  are 
received  In  a more  objective  manner; 
the  hearer’s  determination  to  hear  them 
is  almost  constant.  This  mean  zone 
draws  near  to  each  other  the  sonorous 
possibilities  attained  by  the  human 
voice,  which  remains  the  measure  of 
that  which  Is  more  particularly  subjec- 
tive in  the  ensemble  of  received  impres- 
sions. 

First  Impressions. 

This  Is  the  first  stage  In  impression: 
the  intellect  remains  inactive.  With  a 
great  number  of  hearers— our  friend 
Ferguson  is  one  of  them— contact  with 
a musical  work  is  confined  to  a series 
of  sonorous  impressions.  With  others 
the  Intelligence  enters,  perceives  the 
constant  relations  In  matters  of  dura-  , 
tion,  distinguishes  differences  in  pitch, 
seizes  the  fixed  relations  in  the  midst 
of  sonorous  combinations.  The  human 
mind  declares  Itself  to  be  first  of  all  an 
organizer  and  constructor;  It  general- 
1 izes.  it  establishes  laws,  so  that  concep- 
1 tions  of  equilibrium,  symmetry,  har- 
mony, least  effort,  germinate  and  pro- 
voke purely  Intellectual  states  of  mind. 
The  musical  phenomenon  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sonorous  phenome- 
non: there  is  the  feeling  that  certain 
laws  rule  over  the  former,  but  these 
laws  are  not  concerned  with  the  latter. 
From  the  necessities  which  impose 
themselves  on  melodic  movements  with 
oscillations  between  tonic  and  dominant, 
from  the  obligation  that  sotiorous  mat- 
ter should  enter  certain  moulds  and 

have  certain  forms  is  born  that  which 
can  be  called  properly  a musical  Im- 
pression, and  this  is  the  lot  of  a limited 
number  of  hearers,  for  it  presupposes  a 
sustained  attention  strengthened  by 
technical  knowledge  to  which  the  public 
at  large  is  a stranger. 

Perception  of  form  Is  to  the  crowd 
onlv  a phenomenon  of  memory.  Let  us 
quote  from  an  article  by  Dr.  de  Fleury. 
which  will  explain  this  speech  so  often 
heard:  "I  did  not  like  that  symphony 
at  first,  but  now  I begin  to  see  into  it. 

Dr.  de  Fleury  says:  When  I listen  to 

a work,  if  it  goes  above  the  level  of  com- 
nlexity  to  which  I have  attained,  the 
music  gives  me  a feeling  of  oppression, 
boredom,  almost  hostility.  Hearing  it 
twice  or  three  times,  I distinguish  some 
order  in  the  chaos;  certain  passages  give 
me  pleasure.  Now  the  passages  which 
-Lave  afforded  me  some  esthetic  excite- 
ment are  neither  the  most  uncommon, 
nor  the  most  characteristic  of  the  com- 
poser’s genius;  they  are  the  least  novel, 
they  resemble  somewhat  musical  compo- 
sitions that  are  already  in  the  memory. 
Thus  the  emotion  will  result  from  a rec- 
ognition, from  finding  again  a past  sen- 
sation. The  audience  is  conquered  be- 
cause it  remembers. 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  this 
theory:  “To  recognize  is  to  begin  to  un- 
derstand”; therefore,  recognition  is  as 
an  intellectual  bridge  thrown,  between 
the  naive  hearer  and  the  connoisseur. 

An  inexperienced  hearer  has  false  per- 
ceptions of  a symphony  when  he  listens 
to  it.  He  counts  the  bi-thematic  struct- 
ure and  the  development  as  a polythe- 
matic  structure  and  the  objective  form 
given  by  the  composer  to  his  work  is 
wholly  unrecognized.  Mr.  de  la  Lau- 
rencie  cites  the  instance  of  Stendhal, 
who  said  of  the  Plague  of  Darkness  in 
Rossini's  "Moses”:  “Rossini  displays 

here  all  the  knowledge  of  Winter  and  of 
Weigl  together  with  a wealth  of  ideas 
which  would  frighten  these  good  Ger- 
mans.” This  “wealth  of  ideas  consists 
of  one  figure  repeated  26  times. 

Mental  Images. 


giormcanon  oi  a nero  or  tne  praise  ofi 
female  beautv.  This  music  Is  almost  ex- 
clusively vocal.  Instrumental  music 
slowly  makes  encroachments.  At  first  it 
endeavors  to  Imitate  vocal  performances. 
Then  the  hearer  becomes  Interested  in 
instrumental  music  for  its  own  sake. 
"The  moment,"  says  Mr.  RIbot.  "the 
esthetic  sentiment  is  dehumanized,  coin- 
cides with  the  appearance  of  sentiment 
for  nature,  a tardy  appearance,  because 
it  necessitates  the  conquest  of  nature  by 
Intelligence  and  sentiment,"  and,  Mr. 
de  la  Laurancle  adds,  because  it  de- 
mands abstract  thought,  deeper  and 
broader  generalizations  and  a larger 
field  for  sympathy.  . 

Movements  of  the  world  as  It  exists 
are  transferred  to  the  world  of  sonori- 
ties. a process  named:  by  Mr.  Jules  de 
Gaultier,  transsubstantiation. 

An  acoustical  Impression  creates  in 
us  "dispositions  that  depend  on  the 
i organic  state  and  the  nervous  activity, 


£ 


The  perception  of  sonorous  form  which 
puts  In  play  “the  musical  intelligence”  is 
accompanied  by  certain  emotion-produc- 
ing states  of  minds,  as  Is  the  sensation 
produced  bv  sound  considered  solely  by 
‘tself.  These  emotions  awaken  the  im- 
agination. Now  we  arrive  at  the  third 
station  of  musical  taste,  the  station  that 
permits  the  putting  into  motion  of  mo- 
tive visual  or  psychic  images— those 
which  feed  the  taste  for  dance  music,  for 
"music  with  a go  to  it,”  and  find  expres- 
sion in  the  terms,  “fire,”  and  spirit  so 
frequently  used.  Visual  images  result 
from  descriptive  or  imitative  music, 
thanks  to  the  recalling  of  visual  impres- 
sions that  are  concomitant  with  certain 
sonorous  impressions.  Psychic  images 
engender  "states  of  soul’  which  take  the 
i hearer  out  of  himself,  transport  him  in 

time  and  space.  These  are  the  genera- 
tors of  dreams,  the  revealers  of  life,  ou. 
own  and  the  universal  life.  , 

So  there  are  three  degrees  in  musical 
taste:  First,  the  sensation  of  sound, 

with  Its  qualities,  timbre,  intensity,  etc., 
which  interests  only  the  ear;  then  melo- 
dic perception,  perception  of  form,  w hich 
demands  the  putting  of  the  intelligence 
in  action;  finally,  the  awakening  of  the 
imagination  with  Its  blossom  of  Images 
varied  in  character. 


Individualism. 

The  evolution  of  taste  leads  toward 
individualism.  In  remote  epochs  art  is 
collective  and  anonymous,  whether  the 
music  be  ecclesiastical  or  secular.  Plain 
song  and  the  "chanson  de  geste”  belong 
to  a group  as  though  they  were  the  work 
of  all.  There  Is  no  need  of  special  artists 
to  interpret.  Little  by  little  as  the  struc- 
ture of  music  grows  more  complicated 
the  musical  sentiment  progresses  toward 
individualism.  Corporations  of  artists 
arise  who  claim  the  fathership  of  their 
compositions;  minstrels  and  jongleurs 
alone  have  the  skiil  to  interpret;  the 
crowd  becomes  more  and  more  passive. 
There  are  disputes  over  taste;  there  are 
contrary  and  hostile  opinions;  censure 
and  admiration  fecundate  the  prpereative 
ardor  of  composers  by  stimulating  their 
pride.  In  our  days  art  has  not  been  able 
to  escape  wholly  from  the  division  of 
labor,  and,  unfortunately,  a commercial 
music  is  manufactured  after  the  man- 
ner of  canned  foods  and  ready-made 
clothing.  This  music  exists  only  because 
it  has  a clientele.  . , 

If  taste  can  fall  as  low  through  the 
abuse  of  artistic  specializations,  it  rises 
high  and  rids  itself  of  specifically  human 
attributes  in  the  course  of  the  centuries. 
Hearers  at  first  wish  that  an  art  be 
solely  concerned  with  man,  either  to 
exalt  his  relations  with  the  divinity,  or 
to  boast  of  human  qualities  by  the 


and  we  translate  them  by  the  vague 
terms  Joy,  sadness,  calm,  restlessness, 
etc.”  These  dispositions  are  more  de- 
termined and  accented  when  music  is 
associated  with  speech  or  action,  and 
there  is  a more  or  less  clearly  denned 
“programme.'’  Thus  the  sentiment  for 
nature  Is  improved  on  musical  taste  by 
reason  of  the  more  or  less  faithful  imi- 
tation in  art  of  natural  sonorities.  This 
sentiment  is  perceived  by  its  exterior, 
immediate,  one  might  say  tangible  side. 
Music  is  judged  the  more  rlcturesque 
when  it  is  the  more  successful  in  creat- 
ing what  may  be  called' tone  pictures 
that  deceive  the  ear. 

French  Taste. 

TVe  have  now  condensed,  now  para- 
phrased opinions  and  theories  of  Mr. 
de  la  Laurencie  and  others,  and  occa- 
sionally we  have  translated  their  very 
words,  Mr.  de  la  Laurencie’s  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  evolution  of  musical  taste 
in  France  does  not  now  concern  us. 
yet  a few  of  his  remarks  may  be  of 
interest.  He  believes  that  the  French, 
predisposed  to  qualities  of  equilibrium 
and  sound  sense,  judge  more  fairly  of 
foreign  aut  than  foreigners  judge  of, 
French  art. 

The  most  striking  and  distinctive 
characteristics  of  French  character  are 
sociability  and  intellectuallsm.  The 
passion  for  opera  and  its  predominance 
in  French  music  is  due  to  racial  socia- 
bility. The  opera  house  in  France  is  a 
social  institution.  The  facility  with 
which  tlie  French  adopt  foreign  ideas 
on  esthetics  and  imitate  them  is  also 
due  to  sociability.  The  influence  of 
English  and  German  literature  and  the 
wars  of  the  revolution  and  the  empire 
paved  the  way  for  the  romantic  move- 
ment. 

Intellectuallsm  predisposes  a nation 
toward  logic,  radical  thought,  jacobin- 
ism. Applied  to  musical  ■ taste,  it  is 
more  favorable  to  dramatic  than  sym- 
phonic music. 

In  France  the  intellect  is  developed 
more  quickly  than  the  imagination. 
The  French  imagination  is  more  fecund 
in  motive  and  visual  images  than  in 
psychic.  Beauty  has  charm,  elegance, 
prettiness  before  it  has  nobility,  grand- 
eur or  complexity.  Montesquieu  spoke 
of  the  invisible  charm,  the  indefinable 
natural  grace  that  is  called  "je  ne  sais 
quoi”  and  this  "I  do  not  know  what  it 
is,”  is  the  supreme  characteristic  of 
truly  French  music.  , ..  . 

In  1S61  French  critics,  now  described 
as  fools  by  passionate  Wagnerltes — for 
there  are  a few  left — reproached  Wagner 
for  delighting  in  symphonic  development 
and  encumbering  his  dramas  with  purely 
musical  and  boresome  passages.  This 
reproach  is  made  today  by  all  those  who 
take  a reasonable  view  of  Wagner  s 
works.  See,  for  instance,  the  recent  arti- 
cles of  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan. 

Obiter  Dictp. 

Virtuosity  deserves  the  more  attention 
is  the  interpreter  collaborates  more  inti- 
mately. Every  musical  work  has  two 
lives — an  objective  one  due  to  the  com- 
poser’s labor,  the  other  a social  life  which 
demands  imperiously  the  intervention  of 
the  interpreter.  In  other  arts  the  artist 
puts  hhnself  in  direct  relations  with  the 
public.  The  musician  depends  on  an 
interpreter,  a sort  of  herald  who  pro- 
claims  the  work  to  the  hearer.  The  nr- 1 
tuoso’s  deed  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Work  when  it  does  not  disfigure  it.  For 
this  reason  many  hearers  confound  mu- 
sic and  the  performance  of  it.  Traditions 
of  interpretation  are  formed  and  imposed 
ion  the  public:  they  mould  Its  taste  and 
finally  rouge  and  powder  the  expression 
1 desired  by  the  composer. 

During  the  period  which  extends  from 
Cesar  Franck  to  Claude  Debussy  al- 
most a whole  page  of  the  n'sto.y  of 
music  has  been  written  in  France. 

The  evolution  of  taste  is  never  ef- 
fected without  retrogressions.  Each 
generation  as  it  grows  old  tends  to  a 
sort  of  tradition  which  is  generally 
only  disguised  routine,  and  it  assumes 
a critical  attitude  toward  the  younger 
•ren.  Each  generation  recreates  .radl- 
ii’on  to  its  advantage. 

The  evolution  of  art  always  precedes 
the  evolution  of  taste,  and  the  degree  of 
culture  in  a society  is  measured,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  by  the  Interval  of  time 
between  the  two  evolutions.  A true 
aitist,  creator,  innovator  is  um.:COgn,zed 
for  a time  that  Is  shorter  as  the  society 
in  which  he  lives  is  the  more  .nuYcally 

'e\Vhen  a musician  thinks  that  the  tech- 
n e hitherto  used  is  manifestly  insuffi- 
cient for  the  realization  of  an  ideal 
which  he  foorsees,  he  breaks  the  ancient 
moulds  endeavors  to  construct  new  ones, 
and  thus  searches  to  fix  and  determine 
that  which  is  as  yet  unknown  n tho  fu- 
ture of  art.  Jn  the  eyes  of '?,"’ *£?£}.- 
rsiries  such  attempts  are  usu^'y  nter- 
preted  as  symptoms  of  hostility  toward 
worn-out  forms.  . , t 

A contemporary  is  almost  att\ays 
wrongly  judged,  for  the  true  value  of 
innovation  disappears  in  the  contact 


The  salo  of. .season  Tickets  for  the  six 

concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  quar- 
tet in  Chick eririg  Hall  this  winter  will 
open  at  the  box  office  of  Symphony  Hall 
on  Monday  morning,  Oct.  22.  The  dates 
of  tho-coneerts  are  Monday  evening,  Oct. 
29,  Nov.  19.  Dec.  17,  Jan.  21,  Feb.  26  and 
April  1.  The  assisting  artists  will  be  Dr. 
Muck,  Messrs.  Gabrilowitsch,  Gebhard, 
Benham,  Tucker  and  others.  Mr:  Geb- 
hard will  assist  at  the  first  concert,  when 
the  programme  will  be  Suk’s  quartet  in 
B flat  major,  opus  11.  which  is  a novelty; 
Beethoven’s  trio  in  C.  minor,  opus  9.  No. 
3.  and  Cesar  Franck's  quintet  in  F 
minor. 

The  usual  series  of  three  concerts  will 
be  given  by  the  Longy  Club  in  Boston 
this  winter,  in  Potter  Hall,  on  Wednes- 
day evenings,  Nov.  14,  Jan.  2 and  Feb.  6. 
Subscriptions  for  the  series  may  now  be 
sent  to  C.  A.  Ellis,  Symphony  Hall.  The 
price  of  subscription  will  he  the  same  as 


of 


■»cale  of  beauty. 


last  year.  _ ...  , 

Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Chlckering  Hall  Monday  after- 
noon, Nov.  5.  ,,, 

Mr  Arthur  Whiting  will  demonstrate 
his  theory  of  the  use  of  the  damper 
piano  pedal  in  a lecture  recital  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall  Oct.  24.  He  has  analyzed 
and  applied  to  the  piano  certain  prin- 
ciples long  ago  accepted  by  writers  of 
orchestral  music.  In  exposition  of  his 
theory.  Mr.  Whiting  will  play  works 
by  early  and  modern  composers. 

The  Choral  Art  Society  of  Boston,  Mr. 
Wallace  Goodrich,  conductor,  will  sing 
twice  this  season:  first  in  Jordan  Hall. 
Thursday  evening',  Dec.  13,  and  then  in 
Trinity  Church  in  March.  Two  import- 
ant changes  in  the  manner  of  subscrip- 
tion are  to  be  noted.  A subscription  will 
be  for  a single  ticket,  and  not  for  the 
season.  Seats  will  be  reserved  for  both 
evenings  and  allotted  in  the  order  of  re- 
ceipt of  subscription.  Subscription  lists 
will  open  Monday,  Oct.  22.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  first  evening  will  include 
groups  of  old  Italian  madrigals,  old 
French  noels  and  chansons  harmonized 
by  Gevaert;  chorals  by  Bach:  a new 
and  short  work  by  Loeffler  for  eight 
part  mixed  chorus  without  accompani- 
ment; choruses  by  Brahms  for  female 
voices  with  accompaniment  of  harp  and 
horns;  motet  by  Tschaikowsky.  The 
programme  of  the  second  evening  will 
be  made  up  exclusively  of  church  music 
appropriate  to  Lent,  and  it  will  include 
Allegri’s  Miserere  and  settings  of  por- 
tions of  Holy  Week  offices. 

Handel  and  Haydn,  Mr.  Mollenhauer 
conductor,  will  give  this  season  the 
customary  performances  of  the  “Mes- 
siah.” On  Feb.  17  it  will  sing  Men- 
delssohn’s “Walpurgis  Night.”  with  tne  | 
assistance  of  Mme.  Schumann-Heink 
and  Mr.  de  Gogorza;  on  Easter  Sunday 
Handel’s  "Belshazzar.”  There  Will  be 
a performance  of  “Elijah”  on  Sunday, 
Nov.  4,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  building  fund,  and  the  solo 
singers  will  be  Mrs.  Genevieve  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Bertha  Child,  Mr.  Edward  John- 
son, Mr.  Miles. 

The  Hoffmann  Quartet  will  give  con- 
:erts  of  its  fifth  season  in  Potter  Hall 
iin  Tuesday  evenings,  Nov.  27,  Jan.  1, 
March  5.  The  programmes  will  be  made 
up  of  works  by  Beethoven,  Converse, 
Dubois,  Hawdn,  R.  Strauss,  Schumann, 
Hugo  Worijf  and  others.  The  soloists 
will  be  announced  soon. 

Mr.  Homer  Humphrey  of  the  faculty 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  will  give  an  organ  recital  In  Jor- 
dan Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  when 
he  will  play  pieces  by  Bach,  Franck, 
Saint-Saens,  Schumann,  Wider. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
give  this  year  six  concerts  in  Sanders 
Theatre,  Cambridge,  Thursday  evenings. 
Oct.  25,  Dec.  13.  Jan.  24,  Feb.  28,  April 
4 and  May  2.  This  year  the  time  of  be- 
ginning the  concerts  will  be  8 o'clock. 
The  soloists  will  be  Miss  Lilia  Ormond, 
contralto;  Miss  Lillla  Snelling,  contral- 
to; Mme.  Antoinette  Szumowska,  pian- 
ist; Miss  Olga  Radec-ki,  pianist;  Mr. 
Willy  Hess,  violinist.  The  price  of  season 
tickets  for  the  six  concerts  Is  J5.  The 
sale  will  be  conducted  according  to  the 
plan  used  last  year;  subscribers  of  last 
season  may  secure  the  same  seats  by- 
making  application  to  George  H.  Kent, 
on  or  before  next  Thursday,  Oct.  18. 
The  unclaimed  seats  will  be  offered 
for  sale  at  the  University  Book  Store, 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  on  Satur- 
day morning,  Oct.  20. 

First  Production  of 

“Madam  Butterfly” 

Tomorrow  night  in  the  Columbia  The- 
atre at  Washington.  D.  C„  Henry  W. 
Savage  will  give  the  first  performance  in 
America  and  the  first  production  in  mVts- 
ltsh  of  Puccini's  Japanese  opera,  ''Ma- 
dam Butterfly.”  On  Monday,  Oct.  29,  Mr. 
Savage  will  bring  this  first  American 
production  to  Boston  and  begin  a two 
weeks'  engagement  at  the  Tremont  The- 
atre. After  that  the  opera  goes  to  New 
York.  The  production,  cast,  chorus  anq 
orchestra  supplied  by  Mr.  Savage  fbr 
the  American  presentation  of  'Madam 
Butterfly”  is  said  to  be.  without  an  equal 
in  the  annals  of  grand  opera  nv  English. 
Most  of  the  singers  are  strangers  to  the 
American  stage.  Mme.  Elza  Szamosy, 
the  Hungarian,  was  secured  on  Puccini  s 
personal  indorsement  The  composer 
considered  her  to  be  the,  ideal  Butter- 
flv  ” Mme.  Adelaide-Nor wood-Brand t is 
an  American  singer  who  has  already 
been  heard  with  Mr.  Savage's  English 
grand  opera  company.  The  third  singer 
of  tlie  role  is  Louise  Janssen,  an  Ameri- 
can singer.  Miss  Rena  Vivienne,  a pupil 
of  Maurel  completes  the  list. 

J Mr  Walter  Rothwell  will  act  as  musi- 
cal director;  and  he  will  have  the  assis- 
tance of  Albert  Feith  from  the  Royal 
Opera,  Berlin,  and  Herr  Cornells  Doppet 
of  Amsterdam.  

THE  LEONCAVALLO  CONCERTS. 

The  Leoncavallo  concerts  will  be  given 
under  the  composer’s  direction  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  On  Saturday  afternoon  next 
and  the  following  Sunday  evening.  Mr. 
Leoncavallo  will  bring  with  him  a Milan- 
ese orchestra  of  65  and  a company  or 
solo  singers.  The  programmes  will  in- 
clude the  march  composed  by  Leoncaval- 
lo and  dedicated  to  President  Roosevelt. 
“Vive  I’Amerlque,”  in  which  the  theme 


fankee  uomiio  ana  uixio; - 

Juced.  Both  of  the  programmes  will 
_ Include  the  "Ave  Marla,1 
1 the  aid  of  the  earthquake  suite: 
dabrla.  At  the  Saturday  afternoon 
cert  vocal  and  instrumental  excerpts 
„„m  "Pagliacci, ” ‘‘Boheme"  and  “lio- 
land  of  Berlin”  will  he  performed,  and 


phony  Hall  box  office  throughout  the 

week. 


“WHISKERS.” 

Mr.  Frank  Richardson  of  London 
s shocked  because  Mrs.  Craigie  used 
n her  last  novel,  “The  Dream  and  the 
3usiness,”  the  expression  “side  whis- 
ters.”  He  objects  to  the  "redundant 
side.’”  Whiskers  “is”  whiskers,  he 
would  have  us  believe;  but  there  is 
me.glory  of  the  “Piccadilly  weepers,” 
ind  another  of  the  “mutton  chop.” 
George  Meredith,  who  has  much 
about  whiskers  in  his  novels — 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

Mr.  Josef  Lhevinne,  the  distinguished 
Russian  pianist,  left  Paris  yesterday  for 
his  country.  On  the  way  he  will  give 
t concert  with  Safonoff  in  London.  He 
'will  play  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  Nov.  10,  in  Steinert 

^'pianola  recital  will  be  given  in  Stein- 
ert Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  17th. 
Mr.  Carl  Webster,  'cellist,  will  be  the 

°MrStFelix  Fox  will  give  the  first  of  his 
piano  recitals  here  this  season  in  Stein- 
ert Hall  early  in  November. 

"Robin  Hood”  will  be  performed  by 
the  Boston  Operatic  Society,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Odell,  in  Jordan  Hall, 
arly  in  December. 

Apropos  of  George  Dorlay’s  symphonic 
poem  "St.  George,”  inspired  by  Schil- 
ler’s ' "Fight  with  the  Dragon,”  Mr. 
Blackburn  wrote:  “He  (Dorlay)  is  ex- 
tremely modern  in  his  methods;  but 
those  ‘methods  do  not  exactly  include 
the  eternal  and  essential  quality  in  mu- 
sic which  must  imply  melody  pf  the 
best  kind.  * * * Modernity  is  Of  two 
kinds,  that  which  creates  a new  thing, 
and  that  which  immediately  imitates  the 
new  tiling  that  has  already  been  cre- 
ated.” • V 

Ovf' , S~' t?0'1* 

AN  APPRECIATION, 

Vincent  d’lndy,  the  distinguished 
French'  can  who  visited  us  last  winter 
and  incidentally  conducted  one  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts,  has  given 
his  impressions  of  musical  America 
for  publication  in  the  Independent 
The  gentleman's  modesty  is  truly  re- 
freshing. He  disclaims  the  power  of 
penetrating  into  the  inmost  soul  of  a 
country  in  a short  space  of  time,  and 

confesses  to  knowing  little  of  music 
here.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  has  a 
penetrating  mind,  and  his  impression 
that  the  dominant  American  charac- 
teristic in  things  musical  as  well  as 
material  is  too  great  haste  in  prep- 
aration is  calculated  to  carry  weight. 
He  deftly  escapes  giving  an  opinion 
on  the  American  audience  by  confess- 
ing to  an  infirmity  of  thinking  only 
of  his  players  when  conducting.  M. 
d’lndy  proves  his  discrimination  in 
the  matter  of  musical  criticism  by  a 
very  warm  approval  of  The  Herald's 
critic,  whom  he  names  as  one  of  the 
two  real  musical  critics  that  America 
has  produced. 

0&T  /b  \<[d[o 

“Apple  day.” 

A correspondent  asks  whether  Oct. 
16  is  generally  known  as  “Apple  day,” 
and  whether  everybody  should  eat  at 
least  one  apple  that  day  in  celebra- 
tion. 

If  there  he  sudh  a day,  the  origin 
of  the  celebration  on  Oct.  16  was  not 
in  England,  though  in  that  country, 
as  in  many  lands,  folklore  has  been 
associated  with  the  apple  from  the 
earliest  days — witness  the  frolicsome 
freak  of  Galatea  in  the  Eclogue.  St. 
Swithin’s  day,  July  15,  was  sometimes 
called  “Apple  day,”  for  there  was  an 
_old  saying  that  when  it  then  rained 
the  saint  was  christening  the  apples. 
New  apples  were  blessed  on  St.  James’ 
day,  July  25,  and  the  form  of  bene- 
diction, in  stately  Latin,  is  in  the 
“Manuale  ad  Usum  Sarum.”  The 
;ame  of  catching  the  apple  was  played 
on  All  hallow  even.  Whether  Oct.  16 
be  known  as  “Apple  day”  or  not,  it 
is  an  excellent  day,  as  are  all  others, 
for  eating  an  apple,  provided  that  it 
be  not  corky  or  “a  happy  home.” 


did  he  not  invent  the  sublime  word 
“wliiskerage”?- — uses  the  term  for 
various  forms  of  facial  foliage.  He, 
Dickens,  the  Richardson  of  “Clarissa,” 
Bronte  and  others  added  "side”  as 
descriptive  and  particularizing. 

“Whiskers”  is  now  a vague  term.  It 
may  describe  “Galway  sluggers.” 
“The  wind  blew  through  his  whis- 
kers!” But  it  would  scorn  to  blow 
through  weak  “siders.”  Here  is  ref- 
erence to  luxuriant  growth  from  ears 
to  below  the  chin.  Then  there  is  the 
Homeric  term,  “zymos.”  Mr.  Richard- 
son condemns  “lip  whisker”  (for 
mustache)  and  “chin  whisker  (beard- 
ette)”  as  Americanisms.  Who  ever 
heard  in  Boston  the  synonym  “lip 
whisker”? 

We  fear  “chin  whisker”  is  an  Amer- 
icanism. Richard  Grant  White  spoke 
of  “that  adornment  known  in  the 
West  as  ‘chin  whiskers,’  ” but  Mr. 
White  was  too  often  a superior  per- 
son. The  term  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  “beardette,”  a vile  word 
which  is  neither  English  nor  French. 


ASKS  MONDAY  REVIEWS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

I am  wondering  if  the  following  fact 
has  ever  been  brought  to  your  attention, 
viz.,  that  there  is  at  least  one  of  the 
constant  readers  of  The  Herald  who 
would  like  very  much  indeed  to  read 
Mr.  Hale’s  reviews  of  the  Symphony 
concerts  and  yet  does  not  care  to  lake 
a Sunday  paper.  Probably  there  are 
more,  many  more,  of  the  same  stripe, 
whose  whim  would  be  gratified  if  said 
review  were  to  be  reprinted  in  the  Mon- 
day morning  edition.  Possibly  there  are 
more  who  would  “kick”  if  so  much  of 
your  space  were  to  be  taken  for  what 
is,  to  them,  "old  news.”  If  so,  the  minor- 
ity must,  in  true  democratic  fashion, 
acquiesce  in  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Yours  very  truly, 

SAMUEL  W.  COLE. 
Inasmuch  as  the  musical  reviews  so 
justlv  prized  by  our  readers  are  written 
on  Saturday  and  printed  on  Saturday 
night  while  Monday  morning's  paper  is 
mainly  prepared  on  Sunday,  we  are  un- 
able to  see  that  the  distinction  warrants 
a repetition  of  the  notices,  much  as  we 
should  like  to  oblige  all  our  friends.— 
Ed.  Herald. 


When  there  waaTtalk  of  the  necessity 
of  a new  religious  faith,  the  poet 
Heine  exclaimed  in  a fine  burst  as  he 
deplored  the  change  that  swearing 
would  then  come  to  an  end: 

Hat  das  FI uchen  auch  ein  End' 
Hlmmel  Herrgott-Sakrament! 

The  Dutch,  numerically  a small 
folk,  are  formidable  and  gigantic  in 
profanity,  though  it  may  be  said  that 
endearing  words  in  Dutch  sound  to 
the  foreigner  as  heaven-defying, 
thunderous  oaths.  The  French,  Ital- 
ians, Spanish  are  singularly  in- 
genious in  profane  speech,  though 
they  are  far  below  the  Orientals  in 
richness  and  sublimity  of  vocabulary. 
Walt  Whitman  said  at  the  end  of  his 
preface  to  “Leaves  of  Grass  . The 
English  language  befriends  the  grand 
American  expression;  it  is  brawny 
enough  and  limber  and  full  enough. 
The  English  “damn”  circles  the 
earth  with  the  morning  drum-beat, 
following  the  sun. 

OU' 

Concert  Foyer 


/y 

“FRUITARIANS.” 

There  are  so-called  vegetarians  who 
object  to  the  word  “vegetarian”  in 
dietary  classification.  One  complains 
in  the  Vegetarian  Magazine  that  it  is 
a meaningless  word,  “whereas  fruit- 
arian is  a word  of  great  beauty  and 
means  what  it  says.” 

This  word  "fruitarian”  was  first  no- 
ticed in  printed  form  in  1893,  and 
then  in  a “natural  food”  magazine. 
The  great  English  dictionary  of  Dr. 
Murray  includes  it  as  “rare.”  As  for 
its  beauty — that  lies  in  the  ear  of  the 
hearer.  It  is  not  so  beautiful  a word 
as  “Messopotamia,”  which  gave  the 
good  old  woman  a religious  thrill 
whenever  the  clergyman  used  it. 
Many  would  misunderstand  “fruit- 
arian” and  think  of  one  as  living  only 
on  apples,  pears,  peaches,  chilled 
grape-fruit  and  the  like,  whereas  fruit, 
now  generally  used  in  the  plural, 
means  vegetable  products  in  general 
that  are  fit  to  be  used  as  food  by  men 
and  animals.  Fruit  products  used  as 
vegetables  are  the  tomato,  cucumber, 
squash,  pumpkin,  eggplant  and  veg- 
etable marrow.  The  cucumber,  gourd, 
orange  and  lemon  are  botanically  ber- 
ries. Why  should  there  not  be  ber- 
ryanians,  cerelians,  nutarians? 

The  writer  insists  that  the  fruit- 
arian movement  appeals  to  “the  cult- 
ured, educated  and  aesthetic  classes,” 
while  the  vegetarian  movement  ap- 
peals to  the  gross  and  common.  It 
seems  there  may  be  snobbery  even 
in  movements  for  health. 


A GENTEEL  LANGUAGE. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  "Triniti,” 
the  new  universal  language  Invented 
by  Dr.  S.  A.  Frazier  of  Berkeley,  Cal., 
will  meet  with  favor.  It  contains 
“no  words  significant  of  anger,  ill 
will  or  other  unpleasant  emotion.”1  No 
one  will  be  able  to  “cuss”  and  swear 
in  it. 

The  great  and  prevailing  languages  ' 
are  famous  for  sonorous  profanity. 


Mr.  Frederick  S. Converse’s 
Incidental  Music  to  Mac- 
Kaye’s  ‘Jeanne  d’Arc.’ 


RUGGIERO  LEONCAVALLO 
CONCERTS  IN  THIS  CITY 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

-In  spite  of  Mr.  Mascagni’s  disastrous 
adventures  in  this  country,  Mr.  Leon- 
cavallo was  persuaded  by  managers  to 
try  his  luck.  Mr.  Puccini  will  follow, 
but  not  as  a caged  and  exhibited  lion. 
He  will  merely  direct,  the  rehearsals  of 
his  operas  at  the  Metropolitan,  for  he  is 
not  a conductor,  and  he  does  not  pur- 
pose to  go  about  the  country  with  or- 
chestra and  singers  giving  excerpts  from 
his  operas  in  concert  form. 

Mr.  Leoncavallo’s  company  will  ap- 
pear in  Symphony  Hall  next  Saturday 
afternoon  and  Sunday  evening.  Frag- 
ments from  “Pagliacci,”  “Chatterton,” 
‘•La  Boheme.’*  “Zaza,”  “I  Medici”  and 
“Roland  of  Berlin”  will  be  performed  un- 
der, his  direction.  There  will  also  be  a 
march,  “Viva  1’AmerIca,”  dedicated  to 
President  Roosevelt,  a species  of  fantasy 
on  “Yankee  Doodle”  and  “Dixie,”  a suite 
of  ancient  dance  tunes  and  an  “Ave 
Maria.”  Mr.  Leoncavallo’s  first  concert 
in  this  country  was  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Krehbield  described 
him  as  “a  dignified,  earnest,  unimportu- 
nate,  serious-minded  musician.” 

Mr.  Leoncavallo  was  first  known  in  ! 
Boston  as  a composer  by  a wretched 
performance  of  “Pagliacci”  at  the  Globe 
Theatre  late  in  October,  1893.  The  com- 
pany  was  one  known  for  a short  time 
as  the  Tavary  English  opera  company, 
and  the  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Basta- 
Tavary,  Mr.  Payne  Clark  and  Mr.  Emil 
Steger.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Clark's  singing  the  famous  air  of  Canio, 
“Vesti  la  giubba,”  the  performance- was 
intolerably  bad.  Not  till  the  opera  was 
performed  in  Mechanics’  Hall,  on  March 
2,  1S94,  by  the  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau 
company,  with  Sigrid  Arnoldson,  De 
Lucia  and  Ancona  as  the  chief  singers, 
did  the  Boston  public  have  any  idea  of 
the  dramatic  force  and  intensity  of  the 
music  drama  that  had  stirred  European 
audiences  and  made  Leoncavallo  fa- 
mous. He  is  still  known  to  us  only  as 
the  composer  of  "Pagliacci'’  and  a few 
songs. 

Born  in  Naples  on  March  8.  185S.  he 
studied  the  piano,  and  he  then  entered 
the  Naples  Conservatory,  which  he  left 
with  a diploma  at  the  age  of  18.  He 
wrote  his  first  opera,  “Chatterton,”  ar- 
ranged with  a manager  for  the  produc- 
tion of  it,  and  in  the  Innocence  of  youth 
advanced  him  a large  sum  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses.  The  manager  promptly 
fled  the  scene,  and  the  composer  was  left 
with  his  opera  and  no  money. 

Then  Leoncavallo  wandered  and  worked. 
He  gave  lessons,  he  played  accompani- 
ments in  cafes.  He  sojourned  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Holland.  He  was  a 
court  pianist  in  Cairo.  He  knew  all  sorts 
|of  vicissitudes.  It  was  not  necessary  fol- 
ium to  draw  on  his  imagination  for  the 
scenes  in  his  ''Boheme.”  He  had  been  in 
Bohemia,  and  not  as  an  amateur. 

He  was  sustained  in  the  midst  of  adver- 
sity by  one  great  idea — to  construct  a 
huge  trilogy  on  a subject  taken  from 
Italian  history,  and  at  last  he  was  in 
Milan  with  the  libretto  of  the  first  part, 
"I  Medici.”  The  house  of  Ricordi  listened 
to  him  and  gave  a fayorable  answer. 
Leoncavallo  wrote  the  music  in  a year, 
but  three  years  went  by  and  there  was 
no  prospect  of  a performance.  He  then 
went  to  Sonzogno,  the  rival  of  the 
Ricordls.  The  result  of  the  interview  was 
“Pagliacci,”  which  was  produced  in 
Milan,  May- 21,  1892,  with  immediate  suc- 
cess. The  success  has  been  enduring. 
Sonzogno  acquired  the  rights  of  "I  Me- 
dici,” and  that  opera,  too,  was  produced 


: iii  Milan,  Nov.  lo.Txau. 

' •'The  early  ‘Cha  Merton”  was  at  last 
performed  in  Rome  March  10,  1896. 
“Boheme”  was  produced  at  Venice  on 
May  6,  1897— a year  later  thah  the 
first  performance  of  Puccini’s  opera 
of  the  same  name.  "Zaza”  followed. 

| It  was  produced  at  Milan  Nov.  10, 
1900.  The  Emperor  William  commis- 
sioned Leoncavallo  to  write  "Roland 
of  Berlin.”  which  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Berlin, 
Dec.  13,  1904. 

Mr.  Leoncavallo  has  also  composed 
an  orchestral  piece  with  chorus, 
founded  on  Balzac's  “Seraphlta," 
which  was  produced  in  Milan  in  1894, 
and  songs.  To  the  world  at  large  he 
is  the  composer  of  "Pagliacci,”  though 
his  "Boheme”  has  had  much  success 
in  certain  cities,  and  portions  of 
"Zaza”  are  highly  praised. 

Tills  composer  is  a man  of  letters. 
He  Is  his  own  librettist;  he  has  pub- 
lished a declaration  of  musical  faith; 
he  has  indulged  himself  in  furious 
discussion  in  the  Italian  journals,  and 
his  disagreements  with  Mascagni  have 
enlivened  the  daily  drab  routine. 
Some  may  remember  his  pretty  dispute 
with  Catulle  Mendes  when  the  latter 
accused  him  of  taking  the  plot  of 
"Pagliacci”  from  “La  Femme  de  Tab- 
arln.”  Leoncavallo  swore  that  his 
father,  president  of  the  tribunal  of 
Potenza,  had  had  Canlo's  case  before 
him,  and  Rjtendes  was  reminded  that 
the  story  of  Tabarin’s  wife  was  an 
old  one,  and  had  been  used  by  a Span- 
ish playwright  from  whose  drama 
"Yorick's  Love”  was  derived. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  an  excel- 
lent edition  of  “Pagliacci,”  for  voice 
and  piano,  and  with  both  the  original 
text  and  an  English  version  by  Henry 
G.  Chapman,  has  just  been  published 
by  G.  Schirmer  of  New  York.  The  book 
is  published  in  a most  attractive  form. 

Mr.  Leoncavallo  should  be  warmly 
welcomed  here.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  works  in  bulk,  there 
has  never  been  any  dispute  concern- 
ing the  sincerity  of  his  artistic  pur- 
pose. He  is  one  of  the  foremost  Ital- 
ians that  are  fighting  under  the  ban- 
ner of  “Verismo,”  for  though  in  "I 
Medici”  he  strove  to  be  epic,  and  in 
“Roland”  he  was  obliged  to  be  music- 
ally historical,  the  operas  by  which 
he  is  best  known  are  frankly  realistic. 
The  composer  of  “Pagliacci”  is  worth 
seeing,  if  only  to  gratify  the  animal 
curiosity  to  see  a man  that  has  done 
something  worth  while. 


The  incidental  music  for  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye's  “Jeanne  d’Arc,”  produced  at 
the  Lyric  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  last 
Monday  night,  with  Miss  Marlowe  and 
Mr.  Sothern  in  the  leading  parts,  was 
composed  by  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse  [ 
of  Harvard  University.  It  is  described 
as  a new  feature  in  poetic,  drama  as 
presented  in  American  theatres.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Converse  for  the  follow- 
ing description: 

"While  the  music  follows  somewhat 
the  lines  of  incidental  music  written  by 
Mendelssohn  for  'A  Midsummer  Night's  . 
Dream.’  by  Bizet  for  'l'Arlesienne,'  and  ! 
by  Grieg  for  'Peer  Gynt,’  It  is  more 
modern  In  treatment  and, Style. 

“It  approaches  the  problem  of  dra-  I 
matic  expression  from  a broader  and 
more  highly  organized  standpoint  and 
uses  to  a certain  extent  the  'leading  I 
motive'  plan  which  obtains  in  modern 
opera.  Although  there  are  several  in- 
dependent ballads,  choruses  and  chants 
drawn  mostly  from  mediaeval  French 
folk-song  and  Gregorian  ritual  chants, 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  plays,  the 
music  is  as  a whole  built  upon  original 
themes  which  represent  different  char- 
acters, situations  and  emotional  phases 

of  the  drama.  Among  them  may  he 
mentioned  the  'Jeanne'  motive,  the^  ‘ves- 
per’ motive,  the  ‘pastoral.’  'vision'  and 
'battle'  motives,  all  of  which  occur  in 
varied  and  characteristic  guises,  suit- 
able to  the  situations  which  they  under- 
lie and  typify.  , , , 

"These  musical  thoughts  are  worked 
and  woven,  in  overture  and  entr'actes, 
into  orchestral  pieces  which  bridge  over 
the  pauses  between  the  acts  in  such  a 
way  as  to  hold  the  mood  of  the  listener 
and  prepare  the  mind  for  what  is  to 
follow  upon  the  stage. 

"In  this  way  a complete  musical  drama 
accompanies,  in  enlotional  progress,  the 
development  of  the  play  itself.  The 
whole  is  organically  built  up  and  has  a 
unity  of  purpose  and  expression  which  is 
entirely  lacking  In  the  fragmentary, 
unrelated,  and  often  meaningless  and 
irrelevent  music  which  is  usually  played 
In  our  theatres.  This  is  a serious 
attempt  to  approach  the  matter  of  in- 
cidental music  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point, to  rid  the  poetic-drama  of  what 
is  often  a disturbing  element,  and  by 
the  subtle  emotional  appeal  of  one  of 
the  most  expressive  of  arts,  to  highten 
its  poignancy  and  force. 

"Such  music  naturally  demands  an 
enlarged  orchestra  of  competent  play- 
ers, and  such  an  one  has  been  fur- 
nished for  this  production,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Nicorla,  an  experi- 
enced conductor  of  grand  opera.” 

The  question  of  Incidental  music 
for  plays  is  one  much  and  hotly  dis- 
cussed. It  has  been  the  custom  of 
late  to  engage  the  services  of  distin- 
guished composers  in  European  cities 
to  enlarge  the  importance  of  the  per- 
formances  and  to  add  interest  to  the  | 
drama. 

This  objection  has  been  made  to 
such  music:  that  the  music  hinders 

full  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of 
the  play  and  that  it  is  not  listened  to 
by  the  average  audience:  that  it 

serves  only  as  a distraction  during 
the  performance  and  as  a stimulus  to 
conversation  during  the  entr'acts. 

It  is  the  habit  therefore  of  certain 
composers  to  arrange  concert  suites 
from  their  stage  music,  so  that  mu- 
sical audiences  will  have  ar.  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  it.  Thus  in  symphony 
concerts  we  have  heard  recently  D’ln- 
dy’s  music  to  Mendes’  “Phedre,” 
Faure’s  to  “Pelleas  nnd  Melllsande.” 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Converse  has 
arranged  a suite  from  his  music  to 
“Jeanne  d'Arc." 

How  little  the  dramatic  critics  are 
concerned  with  incidental  music  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
writer  of  the  review  of  the  first  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Mackeye’s  play  that 


was  telegraphed  to  the  New  York 
Herald  praised  the  “costummgs,  stage 
furnishings  and  scenery,’  but  made  no 
mention  of  any  music  whatever-  v or 
all  the  reader  might  know,  thee  music 
WAS  of  the  ordinary  kind  that  drives 
the  judicious  and  the  sensitive  out  of 
the  theatre  during  the  entractes  to 
breathe  fresh  air  and  incidentally  to 
obtain  alcoholic  stimulation  for  the 
remaining  ordeal.  


I The  announcement  of  a new  work  by 
j Elgar,  "The  Kingdom,”  composed  for 
the  Birmingham  festival,  provoked  hys- 
terical demonstrations  before  the  festi-  j 
val.  Witness  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  I 
"Elgar  Is  still  in  brisk  demand  and  still 
is  composing.  That  is.  when  he  remem- 
bers music.  For  Sir  Edward  is  by  no 
means  a one-sided  man.  He  has  many 
interests,  and  he  changes  his  loves 
rather  frequently.  He  is  constant  to 
the  second-hand  bookshops  and  all  sorts 
of  reading,  save  that  which  is  barred  by 
the  Index.  But  kite  flying,  with  its  sci- 
entific alms  and  its  aerial  photography, 
is  a thing  of  the  past.  Golf  languishes, 
and  the  queer  small  deer  of  the  parlor 
aquarium  are  left  in  dull  forgetfulness. 
Sir  Edward  no  longer  now  shuns  the 
low-thoughted  crowd  as  in  the  pre- 
Gerontlan  days,  when  his  chief  joy  was 
to  dwell  in  a rustic  cottage  in  a wood 
‘Bv  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  vales, 
but  more  by  bashful  modesty  con- 
cealed ' Since  then  lie  has  pervaded  the 
Midlands  on  the  bicycle,  which  suc- 
ceeded his  fancy  for  pedestrianism,  with 
tea  under  hedges  ’like  a tramp.  Now 
the  bicycle  is  followed  by  the  motor 
driven  gingerly — andante,  or  at  the  most 
allegretto;  never  furioso,  and  never,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  petrol,  con  fuoso.  But 
chemistry,  the  chemistry  of  Lavoisier, 
of  Humphrey  Davy,  of  Faraday,  at 
present  holds  him  enspetled.  A roomy 
laboratory,  cool  In  the  hottest  weather, 
and  reeking  of  intricate  smells,  is  his 


A VILE  TERM. 

For  many  years  the  verb  “to  en- 
thuse,” transitive  or  intransitive,  has 
been  condemned  by  Englishmen  who. 
respected  their  language.  It  is  admit- 
ted to  the  new  English  Dictionary  of 
Dr.  Murray  only  as  "an  ignorant  back- 
formation  from  ‘enthusiasm’  aud 
“U.  S.  (colloq.  or  humorous)”  stamps 
it.  What  a surprise  to  find  it  used 
soberly  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “a 
paper  written  by  gentlemen  for  gen- 
tlemen”: “It  is  of  course  impossible 
to  enthuse  in  these  days  over  solitary 
artists.”  We  shall  now  expect  to  find 
the  words  “burgle,”  “deft,”  “win  out” 
in  leaders  of  the  London  Times. 


Oriental:  A patriot  is  he  who  dis- 

covereth  the  faults  of  his  country, 
even  where  they  are  not,  and  pub- 
lisheth  them  to  the  heathen.” 


favorite  haunt.  There  he  makes  nitrate 
of  silver  and  explosions  and  pungent 
original  odors  that  are  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  the  neighborhood.  There 
he  declares,  as  he  shows  a red  precipi- 
tate  of  something,  that  the  trouble 
about  oratorios  is  in  the  production. 
•What  I would  like,’  he  says,  is  that  I 
should  write  when  I like  and  n'hat  I 
like  and  that  people  should  produce  my 
works— if  they  really  wish  to  Produce 
them— without  asking  me  to  have.  any- 
tiling  to  do  with  the  production. 


A band  led  by  Scarano  is  in  Nev^  York. 
The  press  agent  declares  that  "Tschai- 
kowsky  is  his  friend..’  The  fri  endship 
then  outlasted  death. 

Another  "wonderful  soprano”  !nas  been 
discovered,  this  time  in  Italy-.  Giulo 
Marchetti  heard  the  chamber  maid  of 
his  wife  singing  one  morning  rjatly,  and 
he  was  so  impressed  by  the  beauty  of 
her  voice  that  she  is  now  studying  sing- 
ing in  Turin  at  his  expense  an<j  no  doubt 
to  the  joy  of  Mme.  Marchetti. 

The  late  Manuel  Garcia  left  a fortune 


of  S20.581.  He  died  in  ills  102d-  year  and 
had  taught  for  a long  period. 

* - ■ Hellb"'’’  T 


A bust  of  Marie  Heilbron.  w-ho  created 
the  part  of  Manon  in  Massenet's  opera, 
will  be  placed  in  the  foyer  of  the  Opera 
Comlque,  Paris. 


IjCJ'  j l ^ £ k 

FENCE-JUMPING. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  been  painted  on  horse- 
back in  the  act  of  Jumping  a fence. 
There  are  statesmen  so-called  who 
might  truthfully  be  pictured  as  sit- 
ting on  a fence,  uncertain  which  way 
to  jump.  It  Is  the  long  deliberation  in 
jumping  that  annoys  a people.  The 
quick  jump  may  be  unwise;  the 
jumper  may  land  on  firm  ground  or 
in  a bog;  but  he  at  least  jumps;  he 
does  not  straddle  timorously  waiting 
for  full  popular  assurance. 


CRUELTY  IN  SPORTS. 

Two  Englishmen  were  prosecuted 
a fortnight  ago  for  carrying  on 
rabbit  coursing  on  a Sunday  at 
Greenwood.  The  summonses  were 
Issued  under  an  act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  162  5 when  bear-baiting 
and  bull-baiting  were  genteel 
amusements.  Various  questions 
were  raised  in  the  course  of  the 
trial,  among  them  whether  rabbit 
coursing  is  a pastime.  1 he  solici- 
tor who  conducted  the  prosecution 
insisted  that  it  is  a particularly 
cruel  thing  and  unsportsmanlike 
and  one  of  the  prosecuted  made  this 
remark:  "There  is  bound  to  be  a 

certain  amount  of  cruelty  in  every 
sport.  I shall  have  to  apply  for 
summonses  against  the  golfers  if  I 
am  convicted.” 

The  only  inhumanity  in  golf  lies 
in  the  cruelty  inflicted  on  inoffensive 
citizens  who  are  buttonholed  by  the 
golfers  loquacious  as  to  their  deeds. 
But  the  idea  that  there  must  be 
cruelty  in  all  sports  worthy  the 
name  is  a singular  commentary  on 
pastime  as  the  word  is  understood 
by  thousands  of  Englishmen.  The 
poets  themselves  have  been  divided 
on  the  rabbit  question.  The  gentle 
Gay  grew  rapturous  over  coursing, 
while  Somerville  called  the  sport 
"mean  and  murderous”  and  invoked 
the  retribution  of  the  Deity  on  the 
“vile  crew”  that  enjoyed  this  chase. 
Cowper,  Thomson  and  Wordsworth 
were  also  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
pursued. 

Think  for  a moment  of  the  intol- 
erable cruelty  of  bear-baiting,  bull 
baiting,  badger-drawing,  favorite 
amusements  of  high  and  low  foi 
years.  In  cock-fighting,  loved  by 
the  Greeks,  there  is  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  the  bird.  But  what  is  to  be 
said  of  pigeon-shooting  or  of  the 
slaughter  in  which  royalty  has  de- 
lighted, when  birds  are  driven  in 
mass  so  that  missing  is  impossible? 
There  are  some,  no  doubt,  unduly 
sensitive,  who  find  nothing  heroic 
or  exhilarating  in  the  chase  of  a 
fox,  nor  do  they  envy  the  heroine 
who  is  in  at  the  death  and  receives 
the  brush. 


l^N  DEODORIZED  CARS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

Are  th.e  dwellers  in  Boston  and  the 
suburbs  less  clean  bodily  and  in  dress 
than  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities? 
Perish  the  thought!  Yet  why  are  the 
trolley  cars  of  this  city,  in  whatever 
street  they  make  their  clanging  way, 
charged  with  such  foul  and  pestilential 
smells?  There  is  hardly  a car  that  Is 
not  ammoniacai.  that  does  not  remind 
one  of  the  menagerie.  It  is  no  conso- 
lation to  be  told  by  deep  thinkers  that 
foul  air,  far  from  being  unwholesome, 
is  fattening  and  invigorating;  that 
workers  in  sewers  are  singularly  robust. 
Jonglived,  happy.  Are  the  stuffed 
cushions  a’ chief  cause  of  the  dreadful 
air?  There  are  ventilators  enough,  but 
there  are  also  men  and  women  who 
complain  bitterly  when  they  feel  a 
breath  from  outside.  OLFACTORT . 
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Stoker’s  “Henry  Irving.” 

Mr.  Bram  Stoker’s  "Personal  Remi- 
niscences of  Henry  Irving”  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company  of 
London  and  New  York  in  two  large 
and  sumptuous  volumes.  The  volumes 
are  richly  illustrated  with  portraits  of 
Sir  Henry  and  Ellen  Terry;  with  fac- 
similes of  playbills,  autograph  letters, 
etc.  There  is  also  a portrait  of  Mr. 
Stoker,  nor  is  a facsimile  of  a letter  to 
him  from  Walt  Whitman  omitted. 

The  objection  might  easily  bo  raised 
that  in  these  volumes  we  are  constant- 
ly told  about  Mr.  Stoker's  life,  habits, 
beliefs,  opinions;  that  we  see  Sir  Henry 
only  when  Mr.  Stoker,  weary  of  lectur- 
ing, draws  the  curtain  from  the  actor  s 
portrait,  to  give  himself  a breathing 
spell.  Thus  there  are  a dozen  pages 
ostensibly  about  the  relations  of  the 
actor  with  Sir  Richard  Burton.  They 
chiefly  describe  Sir  Richard  as  Mr. 
Stoker  saw  him.  and  the  story  ends 
with  Lady  Burton  giving  a portrait  ot 
her  husband  to  Mr.  Stoker:  "Dick  saio 

he  would  give  it  you,  because  it  was 
you:  but  that  he  wouldn't  have  given 
it  to  any  one  else!”  So  in  the  chapter 
that  describes  Sir  Henry’s  acquain- 
tance with  Walt  Whitman,  the  nar- 
rator tells  at  length  his  own  early  im- 
pressions of  "Leaves  of  Grass  and  of 
his  own  visits  to  the  poet.  The  story 
of  the  relations  between  the  actor  and 
Walt  is  told  in  a few  lines. 

These  are  only  two  of  many  in- 
stances, so  that  a hasty  reader  might 
not  be  blamed  if  he  were  to  say  that 
the  true  title  of  the  book  should  be 
■'People  Whom  I Have  Met— Among 
Them  Henry  Irving — by  Bram  Stokei  , 
but  this  would  be,  after  all,  unfair. 

Mr  Stoker  was  the  long  and  trusted 
friend  of  Sir  Henry.  Their  relations 
were  peculiarly  intimate.  W here  li- 
ving went,  Mr.  Stoker  was  by  .his  side 
There  is  no  question  of  the  oeep  and 
true  regard  entertained  by  Sir  Henry 
for  his  devoted  admirer.  Mr.  Stoker,  a 
man  of  literary  parts,  was  welcomed 
not  merely  as  Sir  Henry  s friend,  but 
as  an  entertaining  guest  who  nad  seen 
cities  and  observed  men.  who  wrote 
pleasantly,  had  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  anecdote,  and  told  a good  stoi  v. 

Whatever  the  faults  of  this  book  may 
be— and  a lack  of  proportion  is  promi- 
nent among  them— it  cannot  he  denied 
that  the  two  voulmes  are  full  of  inter- 
esting  matter,  and  they  will  be  read 


with  pleasure  not  only  by  the  admirers 
of  Sir  Henry,  but  by  all  tvho  delight 
in  memoirs  and  collections  ot ^anec- 
dotes The  reader  is  told  of  Tennyson 
and  Dickens,  Levy  of  the  Telegraph 
and  H.  M.  Stanley,  A ambery  and  Step 
male,  Renan  and  four  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  the  artists  Alma-Tadema 
and  Burne-Jones,  the  players  X anden- 
hoff,  Charles  Mathews,  Barnay,  ioole 
Coquelin — in  a word- a procession  ot 
famous  men  and  women  pass  in  every 
day  dress  before  his  eyes,  and  they 
loiter  and  are  inclined  to  be  loquacious. 

No  doubt  some  of  these  pages  nave 
served  Mr.  Stoker  before  In  his  career 
as  Sir  Henry’s  manager,  home  of  the 
stories  have  a press  agent  flavor.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  a wealth  or  in- 
formation about  Sir  Henry,  both  as 
play-actor  and  as  man.  There  is  noth- 
ing told  that  does  not  enlarge  respect 
for  the  actor  and  deepen  admiration 
for  the  man’s  character.  The  hook  is 


“SOME  PUMPKINS.” 

Prof.  Beach  of  Iowa  believes  that 
sugar  can  be  made  from  pumpkins. 
Sunbeams  may  yet  be  extracted  from 
cucumbers.  Even  if  sugar  be  thus 
obtained,  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
pumpkin  will  be  in  the  form  of  pie. 

The  French  have  their  pumpkin 
soup,  and  it  is  not  to  be  despised. 
They  also  use  pumpkin  seeds  as  a 
remedy  against  that  sociable  worm, 
which  they  call  in  grim,  though  un- 
conscious humor,  the  “ver  solitaire.” 
But  pumpkin  was  made  for  pie. 
George  Augustus  Sala  recognized  the 
woith  of  this  pie  in  his  “Thorough 
Good  Cook,”  but  as  a barbarian  ad- 
mires that  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand. “Pumpkin  pie  is  greatly  im- 
proved by  being  eaten  with  clotted 
cream  and  sugar.”  Could  there  be 
a greater  enormity  in  taste?  Had 
Jove  no  thunderbolt  at  hand? 
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as  a personal  document,  from  the  da>s 
when  Mr.  Stoker  met  Sir  Henry  in 


he  said:  "For  the  reputation  of  the  first 
lyric  stage  of  my  country,  I wish  it  to 
be  known  that  La  Scala  orchestra  as 
a permanent  organization  never  ex- 
isted. » * * La  Scala  orchestra  exists 
only  for  the  purpose  of  opera,  and  only 
when  La  Scala  Theatre  is  open.  The 
players  are  simply  engaged  for  the  sea- 
son, and  when  the  theatre  is  closed  no 
one  who  has  played  there  can  claim  to 
be  a member  of  La  Scala  orchestra.” 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Ricordi  is  now  in  this  country  in  the  in- 
terest of  "Mme.  Butterfly,”  which  is 
published  by  the  firm  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  It  should  also  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Ricordi  nowhere  in  his  letter  states 
that  the  members  of  Mr.  Leoncavallo’s 
present  orchestra  have  not  played,  in 
the  Scala  Theatre.  We  here  pay  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Ricordi’s  letter  because  it 
was  unnecessary,  if  not  disingenuous. 

Mr.  Leoncavallo  is  known  in  Boston 
as  the  composer  of  ’‘Pagnacci."  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  visits  us  only 
as  a conductor  of  fragments  from  this 
and  his  other  operas.  He  is  first  of 
all  a dramatist,  a njelo  dramatist  in 
music.  He  is  his  own  librettist  as  a 
rule;  his  music  is  composed  with  a 
view  to  stage  effects.  Any  fragment, 
even  the  familiar  prologue  to  “Pag- 
liacci,”  must  suffer  if  it  be  performed 
merely  as  a concert  piece.  Take  the 
famous  outcry  of  Canio,  whon  the 


h 


mummer,  mad  with  jealousy  and  now 
sure  of  his  wife’s  infidelity,  shudders 


DU1C  LI  1.  ill  O w l * - 

at  the  thought  of  putting  on  the  stage 
costume  and  smearing  his  face  with 
the  powder  of  his  trade,  of  mourning 
his  lost  Columbine  for  the  amusement 
of  the  villagers. 

What  becomes  of  the  irony  of  the  sit- 
uation? Where  is  the  histrionic  force 
of  the  lamentation  when  the  air  is  sung 
on  a concert  stage  by  a tenor  with 
pleasingly  combed  hair  and  in  conven- 
tional dress?  The  very  effort  of  the  con- 
cert tenor  to  be  impressive  leads  him 
tc  grotesque  exaggeration.  A concert 
singer  is,  first  of  all,  a singer;  he  Is  not 
a singing  actor.  In  the  fury  of  stage 
action  vocal  faults  and  an  abominable 
vocal  style  may  be  pardoned  or  ignored 
at  tlie  time  by  an  overwhelming  display 
of  native  force  and  histrionic  art.  Mr. 
Barbainl  yesterday  was  simply  a very 
bad  singer,  whose  violent  performance 
led  even  the  sympathetic  hearer  to  ask: 
"Why  so  hot,  little  man?" 

Four  vocal  selections  from  “Pagli~ 
acei”  were  on  the  programme.  Each 
one  of  them  has  been  more  effectively 
sung  here  in  performances  of  the 
opera,  nor  did  the  composer  by  his 
conducting  bring  out  any, beauty  or 
dramatic  ■ point  that  was  not  already 
familiar.  He  conducted  with  dignity; 
his  general  behavior  wa:  manly  and 
modest;  but  his  readings  were  in  no 
sense  illuminative. 

It  would  be  eminently  unfair  to 
judge  the  dramatic  significance  of  the 
fragments  from  the  other  operas,  if 
such  Judgment  were  possible.  The  mu- 
sic on  the , concert  stage  is  neces- 
sarily Isolated;  solos  and  concerted 
numbers  are  then  merely  vocal  pieces 
which  must  please  through  melodic  or 
harmonic  beauty  and  force. 

The  song  of  Miml  Pinson  is  a pretty 
ditty  in  conventionally  Italian  manner. 
Neither  this  nor  any  of  the  other  ex- 
cerpts would  persuade  a hearer  that 
Leoncavallo  is  a man  of  more  than  one 
opera.  As  the  fragments  were  given, 
and  as  concert  music,  those  from  “Pag- 
liaeci”  were  far  above  the  others  in 
spontaneity,  freshness  and  vitayty. 

The  "Ave  Maria,"  which  opens  with  a 
sensuous  phrase  and  never  rises  above 
the  level  of  respectable  chapel  music,  in 
the  operatic  Italian  manner,  Is  dedi- 
cated, as  though  with  ironical  intent,  to 
Pope  Pius  X.,  who  has  set  his  foot  down 
firmly  on  nil  such  music  and  commar.d- 


A NEW  DEFINITION. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  apothegm,  “Patri- 
otism is  the  last  refuge  of  a scoun- 
drel,” is  freely  quoted  as  a definition 
in  his  dictionary,  though  it  was 
roared  out  by  him  in  a tavern  and  in 
one  of  his  more  amiable  moods.  It 
was  in  the  Dictionary  that  he  defined 
"patriot”  as  a word  "sometimes  used 
for  a factious  disturber  of  the  gov- 
ernment.” For  a time  the  word  was 
in  disfavor:  it  was  used  in  mockery 
and  derision.  Even  the  mild  Cowper 
described  a patriot  as  one  that 
catches  at  popular  applause. 

There  are  so  many  and  so  discord- 
ant calls  at  present  to  "save  the  coun- 
try” that  a new  definition  is  needed. 
We  regret  that  no  American  has  risen 
to  the  occasion.  It  was  reserved  for 
Mr.  Frank  Richardson  of  London  to 
put  this  saw  into  the  mouth  of  an 


Dublin,  when  the  latter  was  unknown 
and  discouraged,  to  those  that  were 
crowned  with  honor.  It  is  not  a defi- 
nite life  of  Irving,  nor  does  it  pretend 
to  be.  It  is  not  a study  of  the  actors 
art,  though  there  is  much  light  soed 
on  Sir  Henry’s  artistic  beliefs  and 
practices.  It  is  a vast  storehouse  full 
of  grain  and  chaff  from  which  the  fu- 
ture biographer  will  discreetly  draw. 

There  is  now  and  then  an  error  In 
taste.  For  instance,  the  12  pages  in 
double  columns  of  names  of  guesis  that 
accepted  Sir  Henry’s  hospitality  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  and  elsewhere  might 
well  have  been  omitted 
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ed  a ret'J  n to  the  austere  Gregorian 
chant.  The  march  "Viva  TAmerica”  is  a 


erfunctorv  fantasia  on  "Yankee  Doo- 
and  "Dixie.” 
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Mr.  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo,  witn  a 
company  of  Italian  singers  and  an  or- 
chestra purporting  to  come  from  the 
Scala  Opera  House  of  Milan,  made  his 
first  appearance  in  Boston  yesterday  a 
ternoon  in  Symphony  Hal!. 

Mr.  Tito  Ricordi  on  Oct.  12  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Sun  in  which 


ic  auu  uiAiq. 

The  orchestral  suite  in  the  ancient 
style  is  not  distinguished  by  charm  of 
invention.  It  Is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  delightful  dance  music  of  the  pan- 
tomime in  the  second  act  of  “Pagliacci.” 
The  melodies  are  commonDlace  and  the 
ornamentation  is  heavy  and  Incongruous. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  a pleasant 
nature  concerning  the  male  singers,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  catalogue  minutely 
faults  that  were  easily  observed  by  any 
student  acquainted  with  the  elementary 
rules  of  vocal  art.  and  by  any  amateur 
of  taste  and  experience.  This  may  be 
said:  The  men  were  thoroughly  In  earn- 
est. They  believed  in  Mr.  Leoncavallo; 
they  also  believed  in  themselves.  They 
were  ready  to  sing  for  his  glory  and  for 
that  of  Italy  till  they  dropped.  Each  in 
his  wav  endeavored  to  be  dramatic. 

The  singing  women  were  of  a higher 
order.  Mme.  Ferrabine,  a young  mezzo 
soprano,  who  won  succes  not  long  ago 
in  Milan  and  Breslin  by  her  performance 
in  Montemezzi's  “Giovanni  Gallurese.” 
has  a voice  of  rare  beauty  and  sings 
with  freedom  and  genuine  expression.  It 
is  a rich  dark,  sensuous  voice  and  its 
appeal  is  Irresistible.  Mme.  Calvl  Is  a 
fresh  robust  soprano,  and  while  Mme. 
Rizzini’s  voice  is  without  marked  char- 
acter. she  uses  it  with  considerable  skill. 

There  was  little  attempt  at  variety  of 
expression  in  the  concerted  numbers, 
The  music  was  sung  with  an  enthusfi 
asm  that  was  national  and  reckless. 

The  orchestra  played  with  color  and 
elasticity.  The  strings  were  warm  and 
various  solo  passages  for  wind  Instru- 
ments were  well  phrased  by  the  re- 
spective players.  There  was  much 
greater  precision  and  a finer  sense  of 
rhythm  than  we  had  been  led  to  expect. 

There  was  a small  audience,  which 
was  exceedingly  enthusiastic.  All  the 
vocal  numbers  were  repeated  and  Mme. 
Ferrabini  was  honored  with  a double 
encore.  Mr.  Leoncavallo  certainly  de- 
served a crowded  hall.  There  is  every 
prospect  of  one  tonight. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record  we  add 
the  programme:  Pagliacci,  intermezzo, 
prologue  (Mr.  Bellatti);  Canio’s  aria 
(Mr.  Barbainl);  Nedda’s  Canzonetta 
(Mme.  Uizzini);  Harlequin’s  serenade 
(Mr.  Perya);  “Ave  Maria"  (Mme.  Calvl 
and  others)  ; Suite  Ancienne  for  or- 
chestra; quartet  from  "Roland  of  Ber- 
lin” (Mmes.  Rizzini  and  Ferrabini  and 
Messrs.  Perya  and  Bellatti);  duet  from 
"La  Boherae"  (Mmes.  Rizzini  and  Fer- 
rabini) ; Musette’s  Letter  and  Mlmi’s 
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song  from  "La  Bolieme”  (Mme.  Ferra- 
bini) : march,  "Viva  l'Amerlca.” 

The  second  and  last  concert  will  be 
given  tonight.  The  programme  will 
include  the  intermezzo  from  Chatter- 
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Leoncavallo  Shows  How  He  Wants  Music  Conduct ea 

ITALIAN  COMPOSER,  WHO  IS  NOTED  FOR  HIS  OPERA,  ENTITLED  “I  PAGLIACCI,"  LEADS  ORCHESTRA 
FROM  HIS  NATIVE  LAND,  PURPORTING  TO  BE  FROM  LA  SCALA,  MILAN,  IN 
INTERPRETING  FRAGMENTS  OF  HIS  COMPOSITIONS. 


MR  BARBAINi 


Ultra-Classical  Concert  of 
Boston  Orchestra  Conducted 
by  Dr,  Muck  Applauded, 

The  programme  of  the  second  Sym- 
phony concert  given  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  was  as 
follows: 

few  was,*#  si  fi-asir 

9™1nkCo"clffto  ln  D h’-fnor,  No.  9.  ..^pohr 
Sjmphony  ln  C major  "Jupiter" Mozart 

In  spite  of  its  undue  length  this  con- 
cert apparently  gave  much  pleasure  to 
the  audience.  The  name  of  Bach  is  one 
to  conjure  with,  and  there  are  many 
who  believe  in  his  plenary  inspiration. 
Every  allegro  is  to  them  a masterpiece; 
every  adagio  is  sublime.  There  should 
be  more  discrimination  in  this  matter. 
Bach  thought,  lived,  had  his  being  in 
counterpoint  and  his  fertility  was  amaz- 
ing. What  wonder,  then,  if  there  are 
(many  pages  in  his  complete  works  that 
are  formidably  dull?  There  are  lively 
movements  that  might  go  on  forever  or 
Stop  at  any  time  as  far  as  any  true 
musical  interest  is  concerned. 

This  suue,  however  it  is  arranged  or 
disarranged,  is  exceedingly  monotonous 
and  tiresome.  Last  night  Hans  von; 
Buelow  s version  was  used,  for  the  first' 
time,  we  believe,  in  Boston.  It  is  per- 
a lG'e  less  dull  than  the  version 
by  Franz  which  has  been  heard  at  pre- 
ceding concerts.  The  tonal  monotony 
however  must  always  remain,  and  even 
Von  Buelow  s ingenious  tinkering  can- 
PPt  .Vltallz,e  music  that  was  composed 
n a perfunctory  manner  and 
intended  for  chamber  hearing 
Haydn’s  symphony  was  played  with 
?^aLSpirlt',  and  tlle  opening  movement 
to®  hhtrie  were  good  to  hear.  Would 
that  Dr.  Muck  had  had  the  irreverent 
courage  to  omit  the  largo! 

, Baich,  Haydn,  Spohr  and  Mozart— all 
in  one  concert  and  for  two  hours'  A 
programme  like  this  may  be  endured 
once  in  24  concerts.  Any  one  of  the 
pieces  might  be  welcome  when  well  con- 
trasted with  those  that  are  modern  and 
ft  ypo- modern.  A programme  like  that  of 
last  nig<ht  must  inevitably  suffer  from 
iack  of  contrast. 

rv£?r,-  Hes?’  wh0  ,lad  hoped  to  play 
D Belanger  s concerto  this  season,  was 
obliged  to  keep  within  the  frame  of  the 
programme,  so  he  chose  Spohr's  ninth 
i work  that,  as  a rule,  is  of  more  in- 
terest  to  violinists  than  to  a general 

0,'Wc’  WK 

«?^TfeninSn;,0m1S  performance  was  admira- 
ble; and  Pdnty  of  tone,  in  fine 

5jl>  Phtasmg  in  the  graceful  surmounting 
-■  technical  difficulties.  Furthermore 
:b5'e  WaS  a mus„icaI  spirit,  a prevailing 
.aste,  ^ a sense  of  the  style  peculiar  to 
epohr  b music,  that  engrossed  the  atten- 
— ion  and  compelled  respect,  enjoyment 
1 When'  the  corner 

rayed  this  concerto  in  Paris  he  com- 
(L;i  (’ii,1 ' !\efi h „ c a, S 6 adaglo  made  less 
-ffect  there  than  did  the  first  movement 
ind  the  finale,  and  he  indulged  himself 
n sour  remarks  concerning  the  unwill- 
ngnes  sof  the  French  to  plav  or  listen 
•o  earnest  adagios.  Last  evenrng  Mr 
Hess  triumphed  in  .each  movement 
The  performance  of  the  orchestra' wi, 
admirable,  and  due  tribute  should  bl 
pven  to  Mr.  Andre  Maquarre,  the  flutist 
■Or  his  work  in  the  suite  by  Bach  *’ 

The  programme  of  the  concert  this 
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The  coming  of  Camille  Saint-Saens  to 
'Boston  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  30,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra, gives  promise  of  being  one  of 
the  most  interesting  events  of  the  sea- 
son. This  remarkable  man,  now  in  his 
71st  year,  is  coming  to  America  for  the 
first  time,  despite  the  tradition  that  once 
in  his  annual  disappearances  from  Paris 
lie  spent  some  weeks  in  New  York  in- 
cogmto.  He  himself  asserts  that  he 
io«aSa®£ear?.d  hut  once,  which  was  in 
1SS9,  when  he  left  Paris  the  night  before 
die  pi oduction  of  his  opera  "Ascanio’’ 
and  buried  himself  for  three  months  in 
the  Canary  Islands.  While  in  America 
lie  will  take  part  in  20  concerts.  Some 
ot  these  will  be  orchestral,  when  he  will 
conduct  his  own  works  and  play  one  of 
,iils  concertos  for  the  pianoforte.  This  I 
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]s;1  jyho t he  will  do  in  Boston.  Others 
will  be  choral,  when  he  will  conduct 

fifah0™3^11063  °f  lliS  "Samson  and  De- 
The  concert  which  he  will  give  with 
the  assistance  of  the  full  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  more  ln  the  nature  of  a 
tribute  to  him  and  to  his  achievements 
It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  give 
the  programme,  but  In  general  if  win 
consist  exclusively  of  Saint  Sains’  own 
works,  which  he  will  conduct,  and  In 
addition  to  these,  it  is  expected  that  lie 
thep?ano  WS  concerto  in  G minor  fo? 

pr,ic?,s  fpr,  the  concert  will  be  $2. 
Sm°  nd  *1-  T.hg  Public  sale  of  seats 
will  be  opened  at  Symphony  Hall  on  next 
Friday  morning,  Oct.  26.  In  the  mean 
time,  mail  orders  will  be  received  and 
filed  in  the  order  in  which  they  arrive 
to  be  filled  before  the  opening  of  the 
public  sale. 


WORKS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Joseph  Holbrooke’s  setting  of  music 
to  Poe’s  “Bells’’  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  Oct.  3 at  the  Birming- 
ham Festival.  The  work  seems  to  be 
conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  orches- 
tration, and  the  composer  is  said  to 
have  a “primary  instinct"  for  the  or- 
chestra so  that  he  reminds  his  sworn 
friends  of  Berlioz.  But  Mr.  Blackburn 
admits  that  Mr.  Holbrooke  "sacrifices 
too  much  of  melody  for  the  sake  of 
these  orchestral  effects;  it  may  be  said 
also  that  the  work  is  so  crowded  with 
the  various  musical  colors  which  he 
lays  upon  his  canvas  that  it  leaves  no 
definite  reminiscence  after  a first  hear- 
ing'." He  gayly  adds:  ‘‘This,  of  course, 
may  be  considered  as  a minor  matter; 
the  fact  remains  that,  the  work  is 
eminently  Impressive.”  A lover  of  the 
orchestra,  Mr.  Holbrooke,  it  appears, 
has  not  neglected  his  chorus.  "The 
Bells"  is  “a  really  fine  choral  work." 
The  finest  section  is  that  devoted  to 
the  “Iron  Bells.”  Mr.  Blackburn  con- 
cludes: “This  passage  brings  the  work 
to  its  greatest  height,  and  shows  that 
the  musician  has  an  extremely  strong 


! tainly  does  to  some  extent  realize  the 
which, he  has  given  to  his  score.’’ 
, Lancelot  of  the  Reforoe  gives  a 
fi?den/tl<>v  of  Granvllle  Bantock's  pre- 
r,li7?„t0  blspew  song  cycle  "Sappho," 
performed  for  the  first  time  Sept.  25 
niJu,J?I°7>ena<ie  conc0rt  in  London.  The 
19  a movement  based  on  the 

tranalJtlfP’v8  rt  nme  sonSS  of  Sappho 
translated  by  H.  T.  Wharton.  It  Is  in 

°f  a symphonic  poem  and 

«??  talrmth»arPe8®  f01'  the  harp,  Which 
are  taken  from  the  last  song  of  the 

S®r‘e*‘h  ‘MUfe  of  the  Golden  Throne,® 
The  character  of  that  which  follows  is 
perhaps  best  described  as  an  orchestral 
?°fri  zaVon-  on  tbe  thematic  mate- 
£ SL  tJle  lyrms.  The  form  is  vague 
aJiv  the  scoring  Wagnerian  in  style;  but 
apart  from  its  context  the 
pf®?ud,e  Pan  scarcely  be  termed  entirely 
satisfactory,  the  music  possesses  signl- 
ficance  and  dignity,  and  leaves  the  im- 
excfto°evlibtelHS  admirably  designed  to 
songs  ”eXPe0tat  0n  wltil  re"ai'd  to  the 
^eorsTe  Edwardes  on  Sept.  29  at- 
,pted  to  relight  the  sacred  lamp  of 
don  ShiUe  tbe  Gaiety  Theatre,  Lon- 
0dUcinir.  "The  New  Aladdin."  i 
His  design,  a courteous  critic  said,  “can 
?caree"y  ,b.e  said  to,  have  been  carried 
effect."  Mr.  Blackburn 
finn-  -mi,®  0 remarks  of  general  appiica- 
cerLlnTi^re  are  1 mes  and  periods  when 
qertaln  actors  and  actresses  can  create 
a_  ??rt.  of  atmosphere  which  leads  di- 
rectly to  popularity.  One  of  those  times 
was  assuredly  associated  with  the  davs 

if  wif  Parren  apd  Fled  Le^ia 

It  was,  of  course,  an  excellent  thought 
to  reconstruct  those  days 

I fho  mil back. to  the  humor  and 
the  rollicking  fun  with  which  one  as- 
sociated always  the  old  Gaiety  Theatre 
I But  inexorably  the_  law  remains  that 
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the  lighter  rorms  oi  entertainment  be- 
long to  a new  generation,  and  what  was 
humor  in  the  past  is  very  often  not 
humor  in  the  present.”  Yet  there  are 
so£ie  ln  London  who  &re  clamoring  for 
a Gilbert  and  Sullivan  revival. 


week  will  be  as  follows:  Brahms’  svm- 

phony  in  C minor,  No  1-  Richard  dramatic  Aspiration.  That  the  work 
Strauss’  tone-poem.  "Don  Juan"-  three  ^-as  weaknesses  here  and  there,  some- 
movements  from  Berlioz’s  "Damnari,™  tlmes  quite  glaring  weaknesses,  must 
of  Faust.”  nernoz  s Damnation  be  acknowledged.  It  is  occasionally  a 

little  otiose— occasionally,  but  very 
rarely,  tedious’  and  I cannot  help  feel- 
ling  that  some  of  the  orchestration  is 
'needlessly  violent.  It  was  sung  mag- 
nificently by  the  chorus.” 

Richard  Strauss’  "Salome"  cannot 
ibe  performed  at  t'he  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  on  a subscription  night, 
(for  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  out 
two  rows  of  seats  to  make  room  for 
the  augmented  orchestra,  and  these 
.seats  have  already  been  allotted  to 
I subscribers.  Mr.  Conried  has  there- 
fore thoughtfully  determined  to  pro- 
duce the  opera  at  his  own  annual  bene- 
! fit,  which  will  take  place  this  year 
in  January.  This  reminds  us  that 
John  W.  Luce  & Co.  of  Boston  have 
published  an  edition  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
“Salome”  with  reproductions  of 
Aubrey  Beardsley's  drawings. 

I Gabriel  Pierne’s  choral  work.  "The 
(Crusade  of  the  Children,”  with  text 
(based  on  passages  from  Marcel ' 
Schwob  s charming  story  will  be  per- 
formed in  New  York  Dec.  4 by  the 
Oratorio  Society.  The  Herald  an- 
IP^PPPed  so.me  weeks  ago  that  the  Ce- 
tior*"  bad  cantata  under  considera- 

Norman  O’Neill's  overture  "In  Spring- 
time. first  performed  at  Birmingham 
^entP'nye"T  n.Lond?P,  tor  the  first  time 
tw.  I 11  Is  a.  vague,  and  now 
and  then  is  even  incoherent;  the  themes 
are  not  welded  together  with  right  ha!-- 
mppltc  treatment;  they  seem  to  stand 
apart,  to  have  no  connection  one  with 
,Ppsslbly.  the  best  movement 
is  the  finale  in  which  Mr.  O’Neill  cer- 


Granville  Bantock's  setting  of  Fltz. 
"nmU iS  adaptation  of  Omar  SThayyam'^ 
three  solo  voices,  chorus 
orchestra  was  performed  for  the 

Festivaim6The  critioi  the  Blrmlngham 
AT^StlmLiTh6  orlt,c.  sm  was  unfavorable. 
Mr.  Blackburn  said  in  his  most  courte 
ous  manner:  “I  have  in  my  mM  a dlL 
^ impression  that  the  work  was  not 
written  with  enough  medltatlom^The 
music  was  condemned  as  unimpressive' 
and  disappointing.  and  the  rlSSfscenles 

°of  b°:hpeLspd°sers  were  ~pp2 

ti?nSoT“Th?AenoI5t,,nsd.?m’’’  a oontinua* 

bir  Edward  can  do  anything  V?' 
Blackburn  adds:  "I  believe  thift  t_ 

Zln?Can  stand  U‘  why  shouidwe  com. 

THE  LONGY  CLUB. 

Mr.  Georges  Longy,  the  leader  of  the 
Longy  Club  (wind  instruments)  will  pre- 
sent interesting  novelties  at  his  con- 
certs the  coming  winter.  These  will  be 
given  in  Potter  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evenings,  Nov.  14.  Jan.  2 and  Feb.  6. 
Messrs  Schuecker,  harpist;  Kloepfel. 
trumpet;  Rettberg,  tympanist,  and 
other  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  will  assist.  The  only  change 
noted  in  the  membership  of  the  club  is 
m.etQPre1vSrenc<kof,?Ir’  Breeze  as  second  1 
ml*!  « S'  Ma<ll'arre  lias  become 
fiist  flute.  Mr.  A.  Maquarre  has  re- 
tired. The  programmes  will  be  chosen 
from  the  following  list  of  works: 

Beethoven,  octet,  op.  103. 

Mozart,  trio  for  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon 
btrauss,  concerto  for  horn.  op.  40. 

Bird,  serenade. 

Hahn,  suite. 

"Pan,”  suit*  for  flute  and  piano, 

and  Sinfonietta.  ^ ’ 

Reinecke,  Sextet. 

Woollett.  quintet. 

Reinecke.  trio  for  oboe,  horn  and  piano 
Grieg,  lyrische  stuecke. 

Weber,  menuetto;  Handel  air  varie  for 
j fluTte’  ob?e’  two  clarinets  and  two  bassoons. 

I Lazzari,  octet. 

I Lacroix,  variation  symphonique. 

Enesco  decemet  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  horns  and  two  bassoons. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  “ELIJAH.” 

The  board  of  government  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  has  de- 
cided to  give  a concert  on  Sunday 
evening,  Nov.  4,  in  further  aid  of  the 
building  fund.  The  society  will  then 
give  its  55th  performance  of  Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah.”  Mrs.  Genevieve  Clark 
Wilson,  soprano;  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing 
Child,  contralto;  Mr.  Edward  Johnson 
'tenor,  and  Mr.  Gwilym  Miles,  bari- 
tone, have  all  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices. Regular  patrons  of  the  soci- 
ety s concerts  can  secure  their  usual 
seats  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office 
on  Thursday,  Friday  or  Saturdavl 
next,  and  the  public  sale  of  tickets  will 
begin  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office 
and  at  Schirmer’s  music  store  on  Mon- 
day morning,  the  29th  inst. 


Mr.  Henry  W Savage's  English  Opera 
Company  will  perform  Puccini’s  "Madam 
Butterfly"  for  the  first  time  In  Boston 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre.  Monday  even- 
ing, the  29th.  The  first  performance  of 
the  opera  In  English  on  any  stage  was 
at  Washington.  D.  C.,  last  Monday 
night. 

Mr.  Savage  engaged  four  sopranos 
for  the  part  of  the  heroine.  Mme.  Elza 
Szamosy  of  Budapest  will  he  the  Madam 
Butterfly  of  the  first  night.  She  Im- 
personated the  heroine  at  Budapest  and 
Puccini  was  much  pleased  with  her.  To 
Bhow  his  approbation  In  a less  per- 
ishable form  than  by  word  of  mouth 
he  was  photographed  with  her.  He  sits, 
looking  confidently  and  blandly  toward 
the  future.  She  stands  and  looks  at 
him. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Norwood-Brandt  was 
also  engaged.  She  Is  well  remembered 
here  as  emotional  in  song  and  action. 
Her  Aida  was  an  unusually  strong  per- 
formance. vocally  and  dramatically.  She 
left  Mr.  Savage’s  company  to  study  in 
Germany  and,  re-engaged,  she  left  him 
suddenly,  because  Mme.  Szamosy  was 
chosen  for  the  first  night  In  Washing- 
ton. There  is  even  talk  of  her  suing  Mr. 
Savage  for  the  "slight”  and  she  pas- 
sionately assures  New  York  reporters 
that  her  recent  marriage  did  not  lead 
her  to  absent  herself  from  rehearsals; 
on  the  contrary  she  was  faithful  to  her 
contract  and  sent  a sick  excuse  only 
once.  At  present.  It  is  a pretty,  merry 
war. 

There  is  Louise  Janssen,  a Danish 
soprano.  We  are  informed  by  the  press 
agent  that  Miss  Janssen  is  a pupil  of 
Mme.  Materna  and  that  she  was  the 
first  to  take  in  Paris  the  part  of  Elsa 
and  also  of  Isolde.  The  latter  state- 
ment, we  regret  to  say.  is  not  true.  The 
zeal  of  his  hous§  hath  eaten  the  press 
agent  up.  "Lohengrin’  was  first  per- 
formed as  an  opera  in  Paris  at  the 
Eden  Theatre.  May  3,  1887.  and  Mme. 
Fides  Devries  was  the  Elsa.  The  per- 
formance created  a disgraceful  political 
disturbance  and  street  rows  so  that  it 
was  the  last.  The  first  performance  of 
"Lohengrin”  at  the  Opera  was  on  Sept. 
16,  1S91,  and  Mme.  Rose  Caron  imper- 
sonated Elsa. 

The  first  performance  of  "Tristan  and 
Isolde”  In  Paris  was  at  the  Nouveau 
Theatre.  Oct.  28.  1899.  and  Miss  Litvlnne 
was  the  Isolde  that  night.  In  later  per- 
formances both  Miss  Janssen  and  Miss 
Pacary  Impersonated  Isolde. 

Miss  Rena  Vivienne,  who  came  from 
Duluth,  studied  with  Victor  Maurel, 
and  was  about  to  sing  in  Italy  when 
Mr.  Savage  engaged  her. 

The  part  of  Madame  Butterfly’s  maid 
will  be  taken  by  Miss  Harriet  Behnee, 
formerly  known  as  Behnne,  who  made 
her  debut  in  opera  at  Breslau  and  was 
engaged  in  the  season  of  1904-1905  as 
chief  contralto  at  the  Opera  Comlque  in 
Berlin.  A New  York  girl,  she  studied 
with  Lilli  Lehmann.  Miss  Estelle  Bloom- 
field, another  American,  will  alternate 
in  this  part. 

The  chief  male  singers  will  be  Messrs. 
Joseph  F.  Sheehan,  Francis  Maclennan. 
Thomas  D.  Richards,  Winfred  Goff, 
Robert  K.  Parker.  The  conductors  will 
be  Mr.  Walter  Rothwell,  whose  marked 
ability  was  shown  in  Mr.  Savage’s  pro- 
duction of  "Parisfal."  Mr.  Alfred  Feith 
of  Berlin,  and  Mr.  Cornelius  Lopper  of 
Amsterdam.  The  opera  is  staged  by  Mr. 
Tito  Ricordl. 

The  production  will  from  all  accounts 
be  elaborate  and  sumptuous.  The  scen- 
ery has  been  painted  J>y  Mr.  Walter 
Burrldge;  Mr.  Louis  ~ Neidhardt  de- 
signed the  costumes.  Mr.  Savage's  en- 
deavor has  been  to  obtain  in  every  pos- 
sible way  "a  true  Japan  for  the  back- 
ground." / 

Failure^and  Triumph. 

Puccini,  as  the  story  goes,  saw  in 
London  a performance  of  the  play 
based  by  Mr.  David  Belasco  on  Mr.  John 
L.  Long's  pathetic  story.  He  saw,  was 
moved,  and  determined  to  turn  the  little 
Japanese  woman  into  an  operatio  hero- 
ine. The  libretto  was  prepared  for  him 
by  Messrs.  Illlca  and  Glacosa.  The  first 
performance  of  "Madama  Butterfly” 
was  at  the  Scala  in  Milan  Feb.  17,  1904. 
The  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Rosina 
Storchio  and  Giaconia,  Messrs.  Zena- 
tello,  De  Luca  and  Gaetano  Plni-Corsl. 
The  audience  was  prepared  to  be  en- 
thusiastic; composer,  librettists,  singers 
were  favorites;  yet  the  failure  was  com- 
plete. "It  was  with  deep  regret,”  said 
one  journal,  "that  we  witnessed  this 
failure,  a failure  In  spite  of  certain 
truly  remarkable  qualities  to  be  recog- 
nized here  arid  there  In  two  long  acts 
of  music.”  It  was  not  necessary  for  the 
audience  to  hiss.  Puccini  himself  con- 
demned the  opera  and  it  was  at  once 
withdrawn  from  the  stage. 

He  did  not  display  the  olympian  in- 
difference of  Rossini  on  the  -night  when 
his  "Barber  of  Seville”  fell  flat,  and  as 
It  then  seemed  forevec  He  was  not 


TSHerly  discouraged."  as  Bizet,  who  after 
the  failure  of  "Carmen"  withdrew  from 
the  city,  swore  that  he  would  write  In 
accordance  with  the  public  taste  and 
then  died,  broken  hearted.  He  at  once 
girded  up  his  loins  for  the  task  of  re- 
vision. 

In  June,  1904,  the  revised  edition 
was  performed  at  the  Grand  Theatre. 
Brescia.  The  opera  provoked  enthus- 
iasm. Seven  numbers  were  repeated 
and  the  composer  was  called  before 
the  curtain  again  and  again.  The 
chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Krusceniski 
and  Lucacevska,  and  Messrs.  Zena- 
tello.  Plnl-Corsi.  Bellatl. 

The  opera  then  made  its  way  and  it 
was  applauded  as  wildly  In  Milan  as  It 
had  been  furiously  hissed. 

The  Libretto. 

The  story  of.  "Madame  Butterfly" 
should  be  familiar  to  all,  yet  as  some 
have  perhaps  neither  read  Mr.  Long's 
story  nor  seen  Mr.  Belasco’s  play,  It 
may  here  be  told  in  a few  words. 

Pinkerton,  a lieutenant  in  the  Amer- 
ican navy,  arranges  with  a Japanese 
marriage  broker  his  wedding,  after 
the  fashion  made  familiar  to  us  by 
Pierre  Loti,  with  Cho-Cho  San,  known 
as  Butterfly.  The  relations  and  friends 
come  in  celebration.  Pinkerton,  with 
the  fine  superiority  of  rhe-Whlte  over 
men  and  women  of  other  hues,  looks 
upon  the  marriage  as  an  agreeable 
pastime  to  enliven  his  stay  at  Naga- 
saki. Sharpless,  the  United  States 
consul,  remonstrates  with  him,  but 
Pinkerton  raises  a glass  of  whiskey  and 
drinks  to  the  day  on  which  he  will  “wed 
In  real  marriage— a real  American 
wife.”  The  contract  is  signed.  Madam 
Butterfly's  uncle,  a priest,  appears  and 
curses  her.  He  insists  on  her  relations 
denouncing  her.  Pinkerton  turns  them 
all  out  and  endeavors  to  console  his 
wife  of  a day.  . • , , 

Three  years  have  passed.  Pinkerton, 
recalled  to  America,  promised  Mme. 
Butterfly  to  return  to  her.  She  believes 
In  him,  and  will  not  listen  to  her  maid’s 
words  of  doubt  and  misgiving.  Sharp- 
less  comes  In.  Pinkerton  has  asked  him 
to  tell  the  trusting  one  that  he  is  com- 
ing back,  but  with  an  American  wife. 
Sharpless  has  not  the  courage  for  the 
task.  Mme.  Butterfly,  mad  with  joy 
at  the  sight  of  the  letter,  would  hot  lis- 
ten to  the  message  if  Sharpless  had  the 
heart  to  tell  her  the  truth.  She  will  not 
marry  a rich  Japanese  suitor.  How 
can  I,  when  I am  already  married? 
They  tell  her  that  Pinkerton’s  desertion 
Is  a divorce.  She  answers:  "That  may 
be  Japanese  law,  but  not  the  law  of 
America,  my  country.  At  last  she 
brings  in  her  baby  boy  and  says.  Can 
such  as  this  well  be  forgotten?  The 
consul  goes  away.  A man-of-war  en- 
ters the  harbor.  Mme.  Butterfly  Is  be- 
side herself  with  joy.  Where  are  the 
doubters  now?  Has  not  Pinkerton  come 
back  to  her?  She  and  her  maid  and 
the  baby  watch  for  his  arrival.  Suzuki 
and  the  boy  are  soon  asleep.  *£*3 «n?ut‘ 
terfly  watches  with  unshakable  *aitn.  _ 

The  dawn  finds  her  still  watching. 
She  is  persuaded  to  go  and  rest.  Pink- 
erton and  Sharpless  enter  the  house 
and  the  maid  Suzuki  learns  that  the 
lieutenant  has  brought  with  nlttl  his 
American  wife.  Before  Suzuki  can 
prevent  it  Mme.  Butterfly  meets  the 
"real  American  wife,"  but  she  does 
not  storm  or  wail.  Heartbroken,  she 
wishes  her  rival  happiness  and  sends 
Pinkerton,  who  wishes  his  child,  the 
message  that  she  will  find  peace.  When 
they  return  to  fetch  the  boy  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  they  find  her  dying#  She 
'has  taken  the  flagger  on  which  is  in- 
scribed: “To  die  with  honor  when  one 
can  no  longer  live  with  honor.’  The 
men  rush  toward  her.  She  points 
feebly  to  the  child,  in  whose  hands 
are  a doll  and  an  American  flag.  She 
points,  and  dies. 

The  Italian  libretto  has  been  En 
glished  by  R.  H.  Elkin.  Discussion  of  U 
may  well'  be  reserved  in  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching performance.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  English  version  was 
evidently  prepared  for  the  necessities 
of  the  music  and  the  ease  of  the  singers 
rather  than  with  a view  to  literary  effect 

A Predecessor? 

It  has  been  stated  recently  that  objec- 
tion will  be  made  In  Paris  to  any  per- 
formanoe  of  "Madam  Butterfly"  on  the 
ground  that  the  libretto  is  a plagiarism 
of  that  of  "Madame  Chrysantheme.” 
This  statement  should  not  be  taken  too 
seriously. 

Pierre  Loti’s  charming  story  was  pub- 
lished in  1887.  Messrs.  Hartmann  and 
Alexandre  based  a libretto  on  it  and 
Andre  Messager  wrote  the  music.  The 
lvric  comedy  in  four  acts  was  produced 
at  the  Renaissance  Theatre,  Paris,  Jan. 
20,  1893.  The  libretto  was  condemned  as 
weak  and  foolish,  and  there  were  only  10 
performances  that  year  in  spite  of  de- 
lightful music  scattered  through  the 
four  acts. 

But  where  is  the  resemblance  between 
the  French  and  Italian  operas?  In  Loti’s 
"Madame  Chrysantheme”  the  French 
naval  lieutenant,  Pierre,  makes  with  a 
little  Japanese  singer  a "manage  a 
temps.”  He  frankly  abandons  her  when 
It  is  time  for  the  vessel  to  sail.  A su- 
preme egoist,  he  hurries  back  after  he 
has  farewelled  her,  hoping,  expecting  to 
find  her  In  tears.  His  vanity  is  rudely 
shaken.  She  is  gayly  testing  the  coins 
which  he  had  given  her. 

The  French  librettists  dramatized  this 
cynically  amorous  adventure.  They  did 
not  allow  Pierre  to  be  indifferent;  they 
represented  him  as  jealous;  they  turned 
the  pretty  plaything  into  a loving  and 
sensitive  woman,  so  that  the  parting 
was  painful. 

In  each  opera  we  find  a geisha  girl— 
a "mousme"—  a marriage  broker,  a 
r.aval  lieutenant,  wishing  to  amuse  him- 
self. But  there  is  sterner  stuff  in  the 
libretto  of  the  Italian  opera.  No  doubt 
Pinkerton  Is  as  much  of  a cad  as  Pierre. 
There  Is  a ship  that  sails.  There  Is  a 
deserted  woman.  But  all  that  which 
makos  the  libretto  of  "Madam  Butter- 
fly” poignantly  dramatic  and  tragic  Is 


even  hinted  at  In  "Madame  Chrys- 
Nor  would  a French  libret- 
•e  had  the  poor  taste  or  com- 

the  artistic  error  of  Introducing 

„_rs.  Pinkerton,  with  her  easy  forgive- 
ness of  her  husband’s  life  in  the  Jap- 
anese port,  and  her  eagerness  to  adopt 
his  son  by  a Japanese  woman.  Nor 
would  a Frenchman  have  sent  Pinlter- 

itcn’s  wife  to  see  the  woman  forsaken 
Lb  : him  and  to  beg  her  for  the  boy. 

Ij  furthermore,  Pinkerton  married  the 
|?ittorfly,  with  the  American  consul  as 
t witness.  There  was  the  official  con- 
.(Jft  of  the  imperial  commissioner;  there 
is  signing  of  the  contract.  Was,  then, 
■s.  Pinkerton  the  lieutenant's  legal 
. fe? 

Modern  Subjects. 

A press  agent  insists  that  ‘‘Madam 
t)tterfly"  is  the  first  grand  opera  that 
ats  a modern  subject  for  theme  and 
10J  first  work  of  the  kind  that  intro- 
r_ces  American  characters. 


ject  for  an  opera,  “Le  vim.  j ne  opera 
was  written  in  competition  for  the  first 
prize  offered  by  Sonzogno.  it  failed  to 
win  the  prize,  and  Puccini  admits  that 
the  score  was  written  so  vilely  that  no 
one  could  decipher  it.  Tile  opera  was 
produced  in  Milan  in  1884.  It  was  origi- 
nally in  one  act.  Its  indisputable  suc- 
cess led  the  Ricordis  to  buy  it,  and,  ex- 
tended to  two  acts,  it  was  produced  at 
the  Scala  in  188r>.  The  subject  is  a fa- 
miliar one  to  all  readers  of  folk-tales 
Adolphe  Adam  chose  it  for  his  ballet 
"Giselle,"  with  the  scenario  by  Ga#ii>r 
Villi  or  Wilis,  are  the  spirits  of  be- 
trothed young  women  whose  lovers 
have  been  false  to  them.  They  appear 
at  midnight  and.  In  their  bridal  dress 
dance  wildly  and  watch  for  their  lovers 
till  the  dawn.  If  one  of  the  luckless 
men  appears,  he  is  drawn  into  the 
dance  and  whirled  about  till  he  falls 
lifeless. 

The.  second  opera  of  Puccini  was  “Ed- 
gar,” which  failed  at  the  Scala  in  1S89. 
The  heroine  is  a gipsy,  a second-rate 
Carmen,  who  woos  the  hero  from  a vil- 


The  first  portion  of  the  statement  ,aSe  to  the  mountains.  Tired  of  her,  he 
v goes  a-soldiering.  He  returns  and  pur- 


so  manifestly  Inaccurate  that  It  Is 
,t  necessary  to  discuss  it.  The  sec- 
d portion  is  also  Inaccurate. 
rNor  is  It  necessary  to  go  back  to 
.dltl’s  grand  opera,  “La  Spla,”  which 
is  founded  on  Cooper's  romance  and 
rformed  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 

>w  York,  in  April,  1856,  with  Mme. 

,J.  Grange,  Miss  Hensler,  who  was 
Ml  known  In  Boston  and  made  a 
'.mous  marriage  In  Portugal,  and 
crignoll  as  the  chief  singers.  The  11- 
■ettlst  was  Filippo  Manetta.  The  Dis- 
itch  (N.  Y.)  said:  "The  subject  of 
inis  opora  is  strictly  American;  and 
t is  so  treated,  brilliantly  and  telling- 
y so.  * * * The  truly  artistlike 

vay  In  which  the  melody  of  ‘Hall 
■Columbia’  is  worked  In  the  last  grand 
|ynale  of  the  opera,  will,  we  are  sure, 
reate  a furore  on  Its  production.” 

On  Oct.  30,  1903,  a lyric  drama  In  four 
'Ots,  “La  Flamenca,”  libretto  by  Henri 
ain  and  Eugene  Adenls,  music  by  Lucien 
lambert,  was  produced  by  the  Municipal 
)pera  of  Paris  at  the  Gaiete  Theatre. 

.’he  other  operas  in  the  series  were 
(‘Herodiade,’’  “La  Juive,”  "Messaline.” 

In  this  “Flamenca”  Americans  figure 
with  a vengeance.  The  head  devil  is  an 
American,  one  Jackson — not  our  old 
friend  Mr.  Johnson,  hut  Mr.  Jackson. 

La  Flamenca  Is  a beautiful  Cuban  con- 
cert hall  singer,  who  has  a lover,  Torres, 
a petty  officer,  in  the  Spanish  army. 

Jackson  is  in  Cuba  to  aid  the  rebels.  In 
love  with  the  singing  girl,  he  calls  on 
her  at  her  house  like  a decent  map,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  Torres.  The  patri- 
otic Jackson  reproaches  her  for  having 
Spanish  soldiers  In  her  house  and  for 
choosing  a Spanish  lover.  He  reminds 
her  that  five  years  before,  when  her 
brother  was  killed  by  Spanish  bullets,  the 
house  was  bought  for  her,  so  that  rebel 
leaders  might  use  it  for  a meeting  place 
'without  exciting  suspicion.  There  Is  a 
'meeting  that  night.  The  girl  advises 
Torres  to  keep  away,  but  he  spies  Jack- 
son  leaving  the  house.  The  Flamenca  ■■. . 

makes  an  appointment  with  the  Spaniard  death!”  Mme.  Storchio,  who  created 


poses  to  wed  a Village  maiden,  another 
Micaela — who  had  loved  him  from  child- 
'hood.  The  gipsy  stabs  her. 

“Manon  Lescaut”  followed  (Turin,  1893) 
and  it  made  a sensation.  Comparisons 
between  it  and  Massenet’s  "Manon”  are 
futile.  Massenet’s  opera  is  'exquisitely 
delicate  in  its  Watteau-lilce  sentiment. 
Puccini’s  musio  throbs  with  passion  and 
the  action  is  tumultuous.  "La  Boheme” 
was  produced  at  Turin  in  1896.  “Tosca” 
was  first  performed  in  1900  at  the  Cos- 
tanzi,  Rome. 

Man  and  Musician. 

Puccini  is  athletic,  a mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord,  fond  of  good  cheer  and 
of  good  company.  His  operas  bring  him 
a handsome  income,  and  when,  in  1898, 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  gave  him  a plot 
of  ground,  and  the  composer  announced 
his  intention  of  building  a house,  arch- 
itects and  decorators  rushed  to  honor 
j him  by  giving  their  services  gratuit- 
ously. 

Frank,  hearty,  sane,  he  is  not  puffed 
up  by  his  success.  He  hiinself  has  said 
that  on  the  night  when  “Madam  But- 
terfly” failed,  he  was  shut  up  in  a small 
room  behind  the  scenes  and  he  could 
hear  nothing  of  what  was  going  on. 
(It  will  be  remembered  that  Auber  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  hear  one  of  his 
operas  the  first  night  of  performance, 
and  was  disinclined  to  hear  one  on  any 
night.)  His  son  and  friends  came  to 
him,  and  could  not  account  for  the  hiss- 
ing, whistling,  bellowing  of  the  audi- 
ence. Some  one  said:  "It  Is  singular. 
One  would  think  that  everybody  had 
beard  bad  news  before  going  into  the 
theatre,  or  had  lost  on  the  stock  .ex- 
change.” Giacosa,  the  librettist,  who, 
by  the  way,  died  a few  weeks  ago,  ap- 
peared "all  dishevelled,”  crying  out:  “I 
have  suffered  the  passion,  the  passion  of 


and  then  goes  to  the  Cafe  Flarhenco, 
free-and-easy,  where  there  is  wild  sing- 
Lig  and  wilder  dancing.  She  sings  a 
f'abanera,  and  Torres  m his  jealousy 
sirows  money  at  her,  after  the  manner 
iff  the  unhappy  Armand  in  Dumas’  play, 
fhivalric  Cubans  resent  the  insult,  and 
uere  is  a general  row.  Torres  and  Fia- 
eienca  have  agreed  to  meet  at  a posada, 
s.ut  Jackson,  having  contrived  to  read 
ae  love  note,  sees  to  It  that  Americans, 
'ot  the  girl,  will  meet  Torres.  Mr.  Jack- 
on,  we  regret  to  say,  has  a mistress,  and 
he  betrays  his  purpose  to  Flamenca. 
,'orres  nears  the  house  and  gives  the 
“Ignal.  Flamenca  goes  to  a window  to 
yarn  him.  Mr.  Jackson  stabs  her  and 
Torres  kills  him. 

The  scene  of  "La  Flamenca”  is  at 
‘’Havana  in  1897.  The  composer  exclaimed 
joyfully  to  a Parisian  reporter  before 
the  performance  that  no  place  was  more 
picturesque  than  Havana  during  the 
struggle  between  “the  ancient  Spanish 
ace,  the  young  Cubans,  and  the  rude 
Yankees,  so  unlike  the  two  other  na- 
tions.” He  said  that  the  opera  would 
:ontain  Spanish  songs’  of  a proud  and 
ively  nature.  Creole  airs  languorous 
with  love,  and  “rude  and  frank  Yankee 
songs.”  The  last  named  were  to  be  sung 
oy  “an  insurgent  or  a rough  rider.”  We 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  whether 
“There’ll  Be  a Hot  Time  in  the  Old 
Town  Tonight”  was  introduced.  It  is 
surely  a “rude,  frank  tune.” 

In  comparison  to  Mr.  Jackson.  Pinker- 
ton as  an  American  must  hide  his  dim- 
inished head.  Jackson  is  the  real  thing. 
He  and  the  opera  -if  which  he  is  the 
hero  are.  indeed,  hot  stuff. 

A Note  on  Puccini. 

Puccini  is  known  to  us  in  Boston  as 
the  composer  of  ”La  Boheme,”  which 
Mr.  Charles  A>.  Ellis  introduced  (Jan.  25, 
1S99)  with  Mmes  Melba,  de  Lussan  and 
Messrs.  Pandolfini,  Bensaude,  de  Vries 
and  Bondouresque  as  the  chief  singers, 
and  of  “Tosca,”  produced  by  Mr.  Grau 
(April  4,  1901)  with  Milka  Ternina  and 
Messrs.  Cremonini  and  Scotti  as  the 
principal  characters.  But  a wandering 
troup,  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  Com- 
pany, which  did  not  visit  Boston  per- 
formed in  1898  and  in  certain  cities  of 
this  country  Puccini’s  “La  Boheme” 
and  “Manon  Lescaut.” 

Giacomo  Puccini,  born  at  Lucca  in 
1858,  is  one  of  a long  line  of  musicians. 
Hisgteat-great-grandfather  wrote  music 
for  the  organ  and  te  church;  his  great- 
grandfather. composer  and  theorist,  fol- 
lowed in  his  father’s  footsteps;  his 
grandfather  wrote  operas  and  church 
music;  hisfather  was  renowned  through- 
out northern  Italy,  and  his  death  was 
regarded  as  a national  calamity 
Giacomo,  named  after  his  great-great, 
grandfather,  began  to  study  music  at 
an  early  age.  A great-uncle  assisted  him 
and  after  the  boy  haa  learned  all  that 
there  was  to  learn  in  Lucca,  a pension 
from  the  Queen  of  Italy  enabled  him 
to  enter  the  Milan  Conservatory  The 
pension  lasted  only  a year  but'  uncle 
Nicolao  Ceru  again  came  to  the  rescue 
Puccini  studied  with  Ponchielli  and  at 
the  end  of  his  course  the  youth’s 
"Stnfonla  Copricoio”  for  orchestra  was 
performed  with  more  than  ordinarv 

enncocc 


the  part  of  the  heroine,  was  hysterical. 
Puccini  did  not  argue  or  scold.  He  in- 
sisted on  an  immediate  withdrawal  of 
the  opera.  The  revision  consisted  chiefly 
in  cuts,  and  the  second  act,  which  had 
seemed  to  the  audience  interminable, 
was  divided  into  two  sections.  Puccini 
disdained  to  answer  the  charge  that  he 
had  copied  his  own  music— especially 
that  of  “La  Boheme”— and  lifted  with 
both  hands  from  the  operas  of  others. 
He  believed  in  "Madam  Butterfly,”  and, 
fortunate  man,  the  reversal  of  critical 
opinion  came  within  a year. 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  speak  at 
present  concerning  the  musical  scheme 
and  the  character  of  the  music  of 
“Madam  Butterfly”  before  the  perform- 
ance. “La  Boheme”  and  “Tosca”  are 
familiar  to  our  readers  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  composer  of  these  works 
are  well  known  to  them.  It  may  be  said 
that  in  "Boheme”  the  composer  has 
shown  a mastery  of  comic  and  pathetic 
expression  and  an  unusually  strong 
grasp  of  dramatic  situations.  “Tosca 
:s  frank  melodrama.  It  is  a drama  with 
accentuating  musio  and  the  expressive 
force  of  the  music  is  in  the  orchestra. 

A new  work  by  a composer  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  modern  Italian  school 
will  naturally  excite  atention  In  Bos- 
ton, where  Italian  opera  for  over  50 
years  has  been,  not  merely  tolerated,  but 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  There  is  every  reas- 
on to  believe  that  the  performance  will 
be  more  than  adequate;  that  it  has  been 
carefully  prepared  and  will  be  well 
carried  out. 

For  Mr.  Savage  has  the  habit  of  per- 
forming scrupulously  that  which  he  has 
promised.  He  has  kept  faith  with  the 
people,  and  the  people  believe  in  him. 

PERSONAL. 

William  Ludwig,  of  whom  we  have 
heard  nothing  for  some  years,  sang 
Gounod's  "Nazareth”  recently  at  a 
promenade  concert  in  London.  This  re- 
minds us  that  Mr.  Ludwig’s  name,  in 
spite  of  a long  and  distinguished  career, 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  revised  edition 
of  Grove’s  Dictionary,  while  far  inferior 
singers  are  discussed  at  an  absurd 
length. 

Mme.  Emma  Eames,  although  busy 
with  ’ Parisian  dressmakers,  found  time 
to  assure  a reporter  that  she  is  delight- 
ed at  the  thought  of  returning  to  Amer- 
ica this  fall.  “The  conviction  that  the 
moral  vision  of  Europeans  is  oblique 1 
has  been  borne  in  upon  me  more  strong- 
ly recently.”  Mme.  Eames  misses  the 
“straightforward  methods  and  the 
wholesome  sane  viewpoints”  of  the 
Americans.  She  is  aweary  of  her  “regi-  \ 
dence  in  Paris”  and  her  "beautiful  place : 
near  Florence."  Though  she  enjoys 
I them  as  an  "artistic  setting,”  she  has 
| no  “real  affection  for  them.”  There  is  a 
reason  for  this:  “I  have  no  strong  feel-’ 
ing  of  patriotism  to  fall  back  upon 
■when  the  appeal  of  beautiful  scenery 
wanes  or  my  enjoyment  of  social  life 
palls.”  We  like  to  think  of  her  ex- 
changing her  foreign  palaces,  pergolas 
and  pagodas  for  a humble  thatched  cot- 
tage in  Bath,  Me.,  the  scene  of  her 
sports  in  childhood.  How  these  singers 
long  for  the  simple  life! 


A SOUVeI^oFdR.  MUCK’S 
STUDENT  DAYS  AT  LEIPSIC 


, Mr;  Walter  Damrosch  exclaimed  re- 

Por.chielli  suggested  to  Puccini  a sub-  j cently  in  a fine  burst  to  a New  York 

1 reporter:  "Put  me  down  as  saying 


DR.  KARL  MUCK  AND  MR.  JOHN  LUND. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  an  Interesting  picture  of  Dr  Karl  Mnek  tho 

Z ‘:TLy,S\B,T"  s,r"°ny 

student  dajs  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1879,  when  lie  was  20  vears 
old.  Dr.  Muck  is  seated  at  the  piano.  The  student  standing  Is  Mr  John  Lund" 
who  is  now  the  conductor  of  Fritzi  Scheff’s  operetta  company,  Mr  Lund  white 
at  Leipsic  composed  a piano  sonata  which  was  played  by  Dr.  Muck  at  the  gra^uh 
for , exerases.  The  sonata  is  on  the  piano  rack  in  the  photograph  ^ 

Mr.  Lund  came  to  the  United  States  with  Dr.  Damrosch.  He  went  to  Buffalo 
where  he  did  much  for  the  development  of  music  in  that  city  as  conductor  of  the 
Buffalo  Orcnestra  Association,  of  the  Orpheus  Society,  and  of  festivals  of  the 
Musical  Association.  He  has  been  the  conductor  of  Mme  Iestlvals  ot  the 

she  established  her  operetta  company.  ' SCheff  S COmpany  since 

Ill^teMo?‘efurd  opera  Here  as  more  of 
,han  an  artistic  Institution 
a „ '“L't  d°®s  not  interest  me  one 
JTay  u the  other!”  Yet  there  was  a 
time  tyhen  Mr.  Damrosch,  too,  was  in 
Arcadia!  There  was  a time  when  he 
a' gratefully  the  value  of 
a social  pull  even  in  opera. 

ne  ,I)illon’  a soprano  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  made  her  debut  in 
<p-,CiiamounTi’’  at  Milan,  Oct.  4 
Florence  Hartmann,  soprono 
has  „£?en  giving  concerts 
saccess  In  Minnesota  In  company 

pianist  Marie  Schade‘  a DmuS 
Miss  Germaine  Schnitzer,  the  voung 
Planist,  who  was  announced 
as  a soloist  at  a Boston  Symphony 
stral  concert  this  season,  has  post. 

apPearance  in  this  coun- 
^Z,Uiki*iJani1^ry  on  account  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  her  father 

mnia?^le^dSe"Taylor’  the  well  known 
coplPoser  and  conductor,  will 
Ca^iadan°nrt-NT ln  the  Unlted  States  and 
Thhfwiti  h Ii°vember  and  Decembar. 

Yf,?  .k?  iris  second  visit. 

solojsts  engaged  thus  far  for 
on.C0?,ts  ,°*  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic  oociety,  led  by  Mr.  Safonoff 
are  Mme.  Maud  Powell,  who  will’ 
play  a new  violin  concerto  by  Sibilius- 
Hugo  Heermann,  violinist,  and  Josef 
ni^ „ and  , °s?iP  Gabrilowi  :ch, 
pianists  and  Aloys  Burgstaller,  the 

oratorio  at  the  sing  Akademie  con- 
cert in  Berlin,  Dec.  21 
Marie  Brema  will  sing  in, Wagnerian 
operas  at  Amsterdam  next  month,  and 
in  Covent  Garden,  London,  in  next  Jan- 
uary and  February. 

The  directors  of  the  Symphony  con- 
M»r  LL!?dn"’  Sope  t0  engage  Therese 
n.alte5i.  ft,r)resden  as  one  of  the  solo- 
isQfi"  tS?.  SU1??  In  England  since 

1896.  Miss  Molten  is  now  in  her  52d 
year. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  sayst  "Devoted 
as  he  is  to  his  art,  Sir  Edward  Elgar 
is  poles  removed  from  thQ  conventional 
musician.  One  of  his  little  jokes  Is  to 
hoist  a red  nag  over  his  house  when 
finishing  a composition.”  As  a danger 
signal? 

Miss  Muriel  Foster,  the  English  con- 
tralto,  who  is  more  conspicuous  for  her 
beauty  than  for  her  vocal  artistry,  pur- 
poses to  leave  the  stage.  Her  reason  Is 
an  excellent  one:  She  Is  going  to  ba 

married.  The  man’s  name  is  Goetz. 

Alberto  Franchett!  is  at  work  on  an 
opera  with  a story  of  which  Marie  An*  ‘ 
toinette  Is  the  heroine. 


Georg  Schumann’s  new  piano  quintet 
should  have  been  played  last  night, 
according  to  announcement,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Gewandhaus  at  Lelpslo. 

A bust  of  Katharlna  Klafsky  has  been 
placed  in  the  Hamburg  City  Theatre  in 
eommemora,tion  of  the  10th  anniversary 
of  her  death  (Sept.  22). 

Tickets  for  Mme.  Samaroff’s  pitno  re- 
cital in  Chickering  Hall,  Monday,  Nov. 
6,  at  3 P.  M.  will  be  on  sale  at  the  box 
office  in  Symphony  hall,  Friday  morn- 
ing, Oct.  26.  This  excellent  pianist  Is 
now  giving  a series  of  recitals  in  cities 
of  the  middle  West.  The  programme  of 
her  Boston  recital  will  include  pieces  by 
Bach,  Chopin,  Debussy,  Lladoff.  Schulz- 
Evier,  Scriablne  and  Liszt’s  “Dante”  so- 
nata. 

IleKoven’s  operetta,  "Robin  Hood.” 
will  be  performed  by  the  Boston  Oper- 
atic Society  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  evenings,  Dec.  4 and  6. 
Mr.  James  Gilbert  will  be  the  stage 
manager  and  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Odell  will 
conduct.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
society  to  exploit  a “star  cast”;  its  pur- 
pose is  to  give  to  young  singers  an  op- 
portunity of  appearing  in  solo  parts; 
therefore,  the  menjbers  of  the  cast  are 
always  taken  from  the  ranks  of  ihe  so- 
ciety. Mr.  D.  E.  Bowen  will  play  In 
“Robin  Hood”  the  part  of  the  sheriff. 

The  recital  which  Josef  Lhevinne,  the 
Russian  pianist,  gave  in  Queen’s  Hall, 
London,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
this  country,  proved  an  entire  success. 
A great  audience  assembled  to  hear  him, 
and  encored  him  again  and  again.  Mr. 
Lhevinne  will  give  a recital  in  Steinert 
Hall  on  Nov.  10. 

Mi-.  Louis  Schalk,  baritone,  will  give 
a song  recital  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  20 
in  Steinert  Hall. 

Mme.  Helen  Hopekirk  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Mon- 
day afternoon,  Nov.  26. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox  will  have  the  assistance 
of  the  Hoffman  string  quartet  at  his  re- 
cital in  Steinert  Hall. 

The  first  of  the  Cambridge  series  of 
concerts  given  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  will  be  in  Sanders 
Theatre  next  Thursday  night  at  8 
o’clock.  The  programme  will  Include 
Haydn’s  symphony  in  G major  (B  and 
H.  No.  13),  Mozart’s  "Jupiter”  sym- 
phony and  Beethoven’s  fifth  sym- 
phony. 

The  Bostonia  Sextet  Club,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Staats,  director,  assisted  by  Shanna 
Cumming,  soprano,  wrlll  make  a trans- 
continental tour  this  fall.  It  will 
open  Oct.  22  at  Troy.  N.  Y„  and  close 


r old  style  of  l auty  was  puSnp,”  she 

' , fruL,'£>ec.  15.  Lata  m i they  can  surely  rise  to  one  higher.  remlnded  the  reporter.  “Now  they 

1 ..  Mub  will  git'®  concerts  | are  some  who  drop  into  a pub-  +unm  Blonder  ani 

an  afternoon 


at  Vincennes,  ina,  , conc6rts 

November  the  eluo  w: in  8 coast. 

for  two  weeks  on  the  the  fac- 

Mr.  Homer  G.  Conservatory 

ulty  of  the  New  LnMana  jor- 

of  Muslr.  gavo  an  ark*" evening  be- 
dan  Hall  1 a a 1 „ ),V  r eefat  1 v e audience. 

«,  vkVtSss? 

JESS,.* IS. 

Schumann  and  Franck. 


THE  APOLLO  CLUB. 

The  Apollo  Club.  Mr.  Emil  Mollen- 
naucr.  conductor,  will  give  tour ^ con- 
certs this  season  In  *or?an  Hjan  9. 
Wednesday  evenings,  Nov.  - > 

SKt.WSJTTi-S 
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lie  rehearsal  as  into 
tea  or  a private  musicale.  Inciden- 
tally they  approve  Dr.  Muck’s  tailor, 
applaud  a soloist  or  a symphonic 
poem,  and  then  remember  an  engage- 
ment elsewhere. 

The  audience  of  Saturday  night  Is, 
as  a whole,  more  sedate,  less  easily 
distracted,  less  suspicious  of  music, 
not  so  much  afraid  of  being  bored. 
There  will  inevitably  be  some  late 
comers,  but  If  the  concert  be  of  rea- 
sonable length  there  will  not  be  a 
marked  exodus.  Dr.  Muck  will  learn 
that  certain  composers  have  a rare 
gift  of  diminishing  an  audience.  A 


like  them  slender  and  petite  and 
mincing  and  chirpy. ' Socially,  too, 
they  are  a much  higher  class.” 
“Chirpy”— that’s  the  word  for  the 
musical  comedy  favorites  of  today, 
and  it  Is  true  that  they  marry  for  a 

time  either  millionaires  or  belted 
earls. 

Yet  there  are  some  In  Boston  who 
still  remember  gratefully  Miss  Emily, 
her  pleasing  person  and  infectious 
merriment,  and  would  fain  see  once 
more  the  beauty  of  her  sister,  the 
bewitching  Clara  Vesey. 


ITTSut  the  most  astonishing  selection 
was  the  septet  from  "I  Medici,”  sung 
by  two  handsome  women  and  five 
strong-lunged  men.  One  of  the  men 
began  with  a musical  announcement 
which  was  either  corroborated  or  de- 


Ml  Cl  Hits*  - 

nied  by  his  male  companions,  while  thfe 

^ . .1  . j i^g  > V-k  UAnlk/tn  «<|  nvwl  rn  1*1  _ 


“Laudato  Dommum.  and  {our  symphony  by  Bruckner  in  the  second 

trumpet*8-  Jhis  ‘^uda^’^was^om^  part  flf  & programme  is  an  admirable 
SSd ' aun*  at  fts  dedication  Sept  21  The  teBt  of  the  endurance  and  the  cour- 
soiolst  a\J{]!f^sCBopranob  " tesy  of  hearers.  Dr.  Muck  is  said  to 

B Mr!®  Ed  ward  P.’  Johnson  win  be  a Brucknerite.  It  will  be  a pleas- 

tho  Becond  conom. , ^ -the  tWrd.  av>d  ure  for  hlin  to  free  the  audience  from 
jkxfss  Louise  Ormsby.  soprano,  an  • a possibly  unreasonable  prejudice  by 
Adolphe  Bak.  violinist,  will  assist  at  sh0wing  the  hearers  that  a Symphony 
the°  fourth  concert.  ason  tickets  by  Bruckner  may  have  beauty  and 

wm  be° sold  on  "application  to  Mr.^Hor^  strength|  not  merely  length,  breadth 
ftre  J‘  |ea?sP8wllie0bVaraii°tted  after  and  thickness. 

Hearers  who  wish  to  listen  conscl 


DISGUISED  CABS. 

Is  It  possible  that  there  are  men 
and  women  In  Boston  who  wish  a 
^public  cab  to  be  mistaken  for  a pri- 


nce J. 
street. 
Oct.  27. 


KNEISEL  CHAMBER  CONCERTS. 

lKA,iu... ...  —tsr’KS’S 


A series  vi  ***^  --  wm 

the  Kneisel  string  q ‘ Hall 

given  this  season  m ChUhteri  ^ 

on  Tuesday  venings.  ’19  The 

pianists,  Gabrllowltsch.  ^ 

Purabo.  Arthur  Vt  hi  ting  worKs  to  be 


Perabo,  Arthur  " “‘I ‘‘J’ works  to  be 

will  assist.  Among  taa  quartet3, 

presented  are  Bectn  Mozart-s  grosse 

op.  anQ  . h' 


and  op-  ’-,'Vi.er  in  A major. 

Schubert’s  quartet  the  place  Of  the  hot  juice  Of  the 

StTF  iAor,fe  quintet  In'  E Tuscan  grape.  Strong  waters  should 
time).,  CLa0eesfaflre/s  sextet  in„D  minor,  bg  studlously  avoided,  but  much 


entiously  and  to  their  full  enjoyment 
and  self-improvement  should  prepare 
themselves  for  a symphony  concert. 
They  should  dine  at  a reasonably 
early  hour  and  on  food  that  fortifies, 
not  stupefies.  No  one  can  listen  with 
pleasure  to  a symphony  after  a pom- 
pous feast  or  a New  England  boiled 
dinner.  A light  wine  should  take 


a u muiui,  . 

minor.  Loetner ■»  Scontnno  s ue  *•> 

GUere’s  . and  Bowel’s  quar-  coffee  may  be  recommended  in  case  [eeml68  Ui  uj™  »“ 

?cTr(flrst  time),  fubscritnjon^ teethe  & symphony  by  Brahms.  The  con-  I the  West  In  broughams.”  What  were 
season  may  be  adore  Wall  hp  to  +Qv,i0  abmiid  he  cheer-  fsoiimrc  of  those  who  dashed 


vate  carriage?  Mr.  O’Meara’s  order 
that  all  cabmen  must  display  num- 
bers shows  that  there  are  some  who 
wish  to  shine  with  a false  glory.  V et 
there  was  a time  when  the  ability  to 
engage  a hack  made  a man  conspicu- 
ous and  enviable  In  his  district,  j 
Hacks  were  then  for  visiting  states- 
men, and  other  distinguished  guests, 
they  were  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
aldermen.  Men  contracted  the  hack  | 
habit  to  the  detriment  of  health  and 
purse. 

The  devil  in  Coleridge’s  poem 
grinned  when  he  saw  a cottage  with 
a double  coach  house;  he  would 
snicker  right  out  at  the  disguised  cab, 
a Ruy  Bias  among  aristocratic  car- 
riages. The  herdic  had  this  advan- 
tage: It  was  incapable  of  disguise. 

Henley  praised  Thackeray  with  a 
dash  of  Irony  for  understanding  the 
feelings  of  "them  that  go  down  into 


mea  oy  ill:-  UUUO  wiup»iuyut>,  ' ** 
orchestra,  like  the  heathen,  raged  furl- 
ously.  The  first  soprano  stood  all  this 
as  long  as  she  could  and  finally  ex- 
claimed "Gran  Dio!”  And  no  wonder. 

However  effective  the  music  of 
“Zaza"  may  be  on  the  stage,  in  the 
concert  hall  it  is  monotonous  and 
impotent.  It  may  be  said  of  all  the 
music  heard  at  these  two  concerts, 
with  the  exception  of  the  excerpts 
from  “Pagliaccf.”  that  it  shows  a pov- 
erty of  invention,  a lack  of  structural 
skill,  an  inability  to  prepare  a dra- 
matic climax  to  determine  and  main- 
tain a mood.  Whenever  there  is  a 
well  defined  and  warm  melody  it  is  in- 
herently commonplace  or  reminiscent. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  vocal 
endeavors  of  the  male  singers  con- 
demned to  be  heard  only  In  tills  music. 
Mr.  Barbaini  was  the  chief  tenor.  Years 
ago  a music  critic  of  London,  vexed  be- 
vond  endurance,  asked  this  question  in 
bis  review  of  an  operatic  performance: 
“We  wonder  who  taught  Slg.  X.— and 
why?”  , . 

Mine.  FerraBlnl  again  displayed  a 
sympathetic  voice  and  indisputable  dra- 
matic feeling.  It  was  a pleasure  to  see 
and  hear  her.  After  she  had  repeated 
her  selection  from  “Zaza”  she  sang 
Miml’s  song  from  “La  Boheme.” 

The  orchestra  was  elastic  in  accom- 
paniment hut  In  the  purely  orchestral 

Kces  Sit  did  no  credit  to  even  a pro- 
cial  Italian  opera  house.  It  wrs 
en  boisterous  in  accompaniment,  but 
MV.  Leoncavallo  delights  in  thunderous 
orchestral  speech. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was 
tropical.  Itepetitions  of  vocal  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  were  so  fre- 
quent that  the  second  part  of  tho  pro- 
gramme was  not  attacked  until  nearly 
10  o’clock.  The  second  gallery  was  full, 
and  there  was  an  audience  of  respecta- 
ble size  in  the  first  gallery  and  on  the 
floor.  


1 


81 

/Frt 


; addressed  iu  ~ 

season  may  be  levering  Hall,  up 
Sauerquell.  ^hlnst.  when  the  re 

Srb«y’omce 


versation  at  table  should  be  cheer- 
ful, modelled  on  that  of  Sir  Thomas 

— TTT.v  oiiarTET,  More  before  he  went  to  the  scaffold. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  Qr  serieg  Least  of  aU  should  there  be  any 
The  general  season  the  Boston  Sym-  sharp  passage-at-arms,  known  euphe 
°{  8i  v Ca0unaCrtet9  will  give  In  Chlckerlng  m}stically  as  a slight  domestic  dif- 
HaV beginning  on  (M«-  ference.  The  women  of  the  house- 

open  at  Symphony  ti»u  t The  quartet  hold  should  be  dressed  in  ample  time, 
morning.  Oct.  . . . . , 

seems 


the  feelings  of  those  who  dashed 
through  the  Back  Bay  In  a pseudo 
private  carriage? 

©a/-  ->  Z 6 


day)  worn["B-  t _r0w  in  appreciation  and  the  husband  or  father  should  be 
iTThe  Boston  public.  larger  allowed  at  least  a pipe  or  a small 

?hanCrevernbe8taor9e.  ^ihVopen'at ' Sym-  cigar  before  the  mad  rush  for  seats 
for  the  first  concert  wm  morning.  in  the  car.  if  the  wife  be  musical 

E>ctnV  The  ashsH.tradnt  Th^programme  and  the  husband  merely  obliging  and 

Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhara.i  flat  op.  ...  *--*•  ^ - 

ill  include  Suk  s aua  _trincro.  C minor. 


wiVl  mcmdehSuk’sb quarte^  consenting,  she  should  conduct  the 

11:  Beethoven^s  tr(l,°sar  jrranck’3  piano  conversation  in  the  car  with  the  ut- 
most tact,  that  the  victim  may  be  in 


TO  HEAR  “ROLAIO” 


FACIAL  INHARMONY. 

A paper  was  read  in  Horticultural 
Hall  Wednesday  evening  on  “The  Cor- 
rection of  Facial  Inharmony.” 

Did  not  Bacon  say:  “There  is  no  ex- 
cellent beauty  that  hath  not  some 
strangeness  in  the  proportion”?  Is 
there  not.an  irregularity  that  is  pleas- 
ing, seductive?  Wilkes  squinted  dia- 
bolically, yet  he  was  a favorite  with 
the  ladies.  A slight  cast  in  the  eye  of 
a woman  maddens  a suitor  who  is 
uncertain  concerning  the  direction 
of  her  fond  regard.  There  are  huge 
and  commanding  noses  that  inspire 
awe.  There  are  mouths  too  large  for 
perfect  proportion  that  reveal  gen- 
erosity and  incite  confidence. 

The  face  that  is  perfectly  harmoni- 
ous simpers  on  a fashion-plate  or  In 
the  shop  window  of  the  milliner. 


op.  9.  No. 
quintet. 


SYMPHONY  AUDIENCES. 

Dr.  Muck,  at  the  first  public  re- 
hearsal of  the  Symphony  orchestra, 
was  evidently  much  surprised  by  cer- 
tain performances  on  the  part  of  the 
audience.  He  gazed  curiously  at 
those  who  streamed  in  after  the  first , 
movement  of  the  symphony.  He 
gazed  with  equal  curiosity  on  many 
who  left  the  hall  before  he  raised  his  I 
stick  for  the  last  piece  on  the  pro- 
gramme. At  the  concert  the  next 
night  he  again  showed  signs  of  won- 
der at  the  leisurely  manner  in  which 
/late  comers  strolled  toward  their 
seats. 

He  will  soon  be  used  to  all  this,  and 
he  will  be  inclined  to  pardon  the  late 
comers  as  soon  as  he  realizes  the  fact 
that  many  subscribers  live  far  from 
the  hall  and  are  dependent  on  street 
cars.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  will 
ever  understand  why  many  should 
leave  on  Friday  afternoons  and  Sat- 
urday nights  before  the  concert  Is 
over.  Is  the  famous  Boston  public 
not  fond  of  music?  Is  there  so  much 
to  be  done  between  the  public  re- 
hearsal and  dinner  that  the  last 
piece  must  go  unheard  by  many? 

He  will  learn  in  time  that  the  pub- 
lic rehearsal  is,  In  the  eyes  of  some, 
a social  affair.  They  feel  It  a duty 
to  be  present  and  to  be  seen.  They 
are  restless  until  they  have  exchanged 
nods  and  smiles  with  persons  in  their 
own  set,  and  while  the  glory  of  one 
set  may  differ  from  the  glory  of  an- 
other, yet  each  circle  is  of  sacred 
importance  to  those  within  it  until 


a thoroughly  receptive  mood  when 
he  enters  the  hall.  If  the  husband 
be  the  melomaniac,  it  is  prudent  on 
his  part  to  compliment  his  spouse  on 
her  personal  appearance. 

To  enjoy  music  with  full  volup- 
tuousness, a hearer  should  go  alone 
and  be  alone,  but  there  has  been  only 
one  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  he  was 
reckoned  mad.  Louis,  solitary  in  the 
opera  house,  saw  no  one  yawning 
furiously  at  the  moment  when  he 
himself  was  ecstatic.  No  one  put  a 
wet  umbrella  close  to  his  best 
trousers;  no  one  near  him  whispered 
hoarsely  to  a neighbor:  “You  should 

have  heard  Rubinstein  play  it,”  or 
“Wait  till  you  hear  the  adagio;  it’s 
too  lovely  for  anything.” 


Second  and  Last  Concert  of 
Leoncavallo  Very 
Mediocre, 


oof- 


BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THEN  AND  NOW. 

Emily  Soldene  is  to  have  a benefit 
in  London  Nov.  13.  “Stage  benefits,” 
says  a deep  thinker,  with  reference 
to  the  occasion,  “are  a great  institu- 
tion; they  put  the  younger  generation 
in  its  place.”  Miss  Soldene,  in  her 
vivacious  and  audacious  memoirs, 
tells  of  her  adventures  in  Boston, 
“beautiful,  bald-headed  Boston,”  in 
1875  and  1876,  when  students  set  up 
a barrel  of  beer  in  the  greenroom  and 
bribed  the  supers  to  make  way  for 
them. 

Would  the  younger  generation  of 
today  crowd  the  theatre  If  the  Emily 
of  30  years  ago  were  to  appear  in 
“Genevieve”  or  “Chilperic”?  She  her- 
self has  her  doubts — and  she  knows 
the  passing  fashion  of  beauty.  “The 


Mr.  Leoncavallo’s  concert  last  night 
in  Symphony  Hall  was  both  Leonca- 
vallian  and  peculiarly  national.  It  was 
peculiarly  national  in  the  ent|usiasm 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  audience 
and  in  the  leisurely  way  in  which  tho 
concert  was  managed. 

Eight  o’clock  was  named  as  the  hour 
of  beginning.  At  a quarter  rast  eight 
the  librarian  appeared  on  the  stage  to 
distribute  music.  Some  minutes  later 
the  players  took  their  seats,  nr.d  at  half- 
past  eight  the  maestro  mide  his  en- 
trance. 

The  programme  included  the  inter- 
mezzo from  "Chatterton,”  selections 
from  “Zaza,”  the  septet  from  “I  Med- 
ici” and  the  overture  to  Rolando  dl 
Berlino.”  A duo  from  "Rolando,  the 
prologue  to  “Pagtiacci,”  an  “Aye  Maria 
and  the  march  “Viva  L’America  were 
also  on  the  programme. 

After  listening  patiently  to  the  ex- 
cerpts from  the  unfamiliar  operas  of  Mr. 
Leoncavallo,  the  hearer  might  reasonably 
wonder  how  the  composer  could  have 
written  "Pagliaccl.”  We  are  speaking 
now  of  the  music  as  concert  music,  with- 
out any  reference  to  dramatic  situations 
in  thi  opera  house. 

The  Intermezzo  from  Chatterton, 
an  opera  based  on  Alfred  de  Vigny’s 
play,  introduces  a chorus  sung  behind 
the  curtain  and  in  this  respect  it  re- 
minds one  of  tho  overture  to  Meyer- 
beer’s ’ Pardon  de  Ploermel.”  but  only 
in  this  respect.  Meyerbeer  was  sin- 
gularly  unfortunate  in  his  operatic 
overture^  when  he  ventured  to  write 
one,  but  he  was  a giant  in  musical 
architecture  and  decoration  in  com- 
parison with  Mr.  Leoncavallo. 

Still  more  futile  and  ioolish  music  is 
the  overture  to  “Rolando  di  Berlino, 
an  opera  which  Mr.  Leojicavallo  wrote 
at  the  request  of  the  German  Emperor. 
Both  the  overture  and  the  Intermezzo 
are  excellent  examples  of  hollow 
bombast  and  of  the  sound  and  the 
fury  that  signify  nothing.  Dr.  Muck, 
who  conducted  "Rolando”  when  it  was 
produced  in  Berlin,  was  in  the  hail  last 
night.  Knowing  the  music  as  ne  did,  he 
showed  both  r.Tbe  bravery  and  courtesy 
in  leaving  his  peaceful  fireside.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  Emperor  William  was. not 
present,  so  that  he  might  have  given 
some  explanation  of  his  singular  choice 
of  a composer. 


Ifni 


Marie  Cahill. 


“ Marrying  Mary”  by  Ma- 
rie Cahill  and  Company 
Proves  a Pare  Delight 


T uneful  Music  and  a Bright 
Plot  of  Much  Merriment, 
with  Clean  Fun. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE-Mlss  MaHe 

as  follows: 


>uo  Miss  Cahill 

Mary  Montgomery miss  Annie  Bockley 

Flourette. . Woodward 

Senator  Bunchgrass. . . 

Bishop  Brigham  Smudge Atwell 

Willie  william  Conrtlelgh 

Ormsby  kfllpepper.. . . . • • • • Eugene  Cowles 
Col.  Henry  Cloy  Kulpepp  • • ' • ■ ’ ola(iT8  Claire 

Kitty  Kulpepp  r. • s9r”‘““j  Backus 

The  Kev.  Thorley  Throcmorton. »»4eU 

M.  **  I 

Miss  Marie  Cahill,  with  her  company. 


began  ar.  engagement  of  two  weeks  last 


r. 


He's 


r£/L 

a cousin  of 
mine. 


night  at  the 
Colonial  The- 
atre In  tho  new 
musical  play  In 
three  acts. 
"M  arrylng 
Alary.” 

Miss  Cahill  is 
much  more  than 
a popular  per- 
sonality. She 
lias  not  been 
spoiled  by  the 
tributes  of  be- 
belated  discov- 
ers. She  has 
survived  what 
an  Englishman 
once  called  "the 
insult  of  a huge 
d e m o t ic  suc- 

_ - cess.”  She  has 

ot  even  been  injured  by  the  admiration 
f those  who  find  delight  in  naming 

ler  Miss  "Car- 1 

h e e 1,”  with 
quick  passing 
>ver  the  first 
syllable  and  a 
Isupposedly 
'French  accent 
on  the  second. 

Her  art  is  as 
genuine  as  it  is 
unique.  Her 
voice  in  speak- 
ing has  melo- 
dious emphasis. 

She  does  not 
italicize  heavily 
her  delightful 
cynicisms.  The 
unlmpo  rtant 
lines  are  as  a 
c o n t r a st  i ng 
background  t o 
each  brilliant 
effect.  She 
makes,  her 
.points  without 
the  a r r o g a nt 
1 confidence  that 

disquiets  the  

There  are  stage  women.,  ap- 
plauded personalities,  who  disconcert 
j you  their 

aplomb,  their 
a ggresslvenesa, 
who  literally 
compel  atten- 
tion. Miss  Ca- 
hill makes  no 
effort.  She  has 
a pleasing  be- 
lief in  the  Intel- 
ligence of  her 
audience.  Her 
spontaneity  1 s 
irresistible.  She 
is  seen  as  a 
woman  of  keen 
insight  and  ex- 
quisite sense  of 
humor  who  says 

things  as  they 

' occur  to  her. 

and  as  she  says 

them  there  is 
no  thought  of  a 
providing  play- 
wright 

He  that  sees 

Miss  jCahlll  for 

- — the  first  time 

may  wonder  for  a few  minutes  at  her 
richly  deserved  reputation,  but  the 

charm  of  her  personality  soon  enwraps 
mm;  her  mirtn  is  contagious;  her  epl- 
rams  seem  to  have  the  approval  of 
philosophers,  and  her  persiflage  is  as  a 
basic  truth. 

. She  shuns  exaggeration  In  speech, 
m song,  in  action.  She  is  not  de- 
pendent on  fa- 

cial  accentua- 
tion, wink,  or 
gesture.  She  is 
not  guilty  of 
over  elabora- 
tion. Her  art  is 
nimble  and 
light  - hearted. 

Her  motto 
might  be  “Im- 
J promptu.” 

And  here  is 
•t  musical  play 
_n  which  the 
nterest  is  not 
confined  to  the 
ctivlty  of  a 
'ersonaltty,  in 
khich  the  mu- 
le, slight  as  it 
|s,  Is  not  im- 
ertln  ent  or 
lull.  Charac- 
e r s involved 
n the  matri- 
monial misad- 
rentures  of 

Mary  are  not  — — 

lively  feeders  to  the  chief  comedian. 
!/Jhe.  ex-husbands  and  , the  would-be 
husbands  all  contribute  to  the  f?a.yety, 

— — and  the.  xnerri- 
ment  is  con- 
stant. It  Is  not 
a case  of  Miss 
Cahill  with 
sayings  and 
songs,  but 
there  are  gen- 
eral complica- 
tions and  so- 
lutions. The 
piece  is  frank- 
ly farcical,  and 
and  what  Is 
better  than  a 
good  farce 
when  it  is 
briskly  acted? 

The  company 
is  an  excellent 
one,  and  it  is 
perhaps  invid- 
ious to  partic- 
ularize, yet  it 
would  be  un- 
fair to  pass  by 
the  perform- 
ance  °f  Mr 

of  Mr.  Backus  without  aword'^f  „and 

cial  praise.  It  was  a pleasJre  t«spe' 
Mr.  Cowles  in  a HSfite^naWee 
those  with  which  he  was  fnr^  ihan 
time  associated,  and  to  hear 'his  sonS 


brous-^jwwie  win  

contrived  metallic,  rattling,  clanking. 


.an  nig.-nioxmiy 


or  pounding  accompaniment 

Miss  Cahill  may  Justly  be  proud  of 
her  ohorus  of  maidens,  who  have  youth 
grace  sprightliness,  and  an  agility  that 
is  often  entrancing  and  at  times  de- 
lirious. 

The  play  is  well  staged:  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  chorus  arc  in  unusual- 
ly good  taste;  the  waits  are  agree- 
ably short.  The  music,  simple  and  un- 
pretentious, Is  pleasingly  tuneful  "Mr 
Cupid  ” "A  Hottentot  Love  Song”  and 
Miss  Cahill's  last  verses  in  the  finale  of 
the  second  act,  will  not  soon  slip  away 
from  the  hearer’s  memory,  nor  will 
"Gwendolyn,"  as  sung  by  Miss  Buck- 
ley,  be  soon  forgotten. 

An  audience  that  filled  the  theatre 
laughed  heartily,  and  the  songs  were 
sung  many  times. 

THE  CUP. 

Sir  Thomas  LIpton,  dauntless  in 
his  endeavor  to  win  the  famous  yacht- 
ing trophy,  said  in  Chicago:  “Don’t 
you  believe  that  it  would  be  a good 
thing  for  it  to  go  hack  to  its  old  home 
just  once  more?”  He  should  have 
stopped  with  “home.”  When  did  the 
America’s  cup  ever  visit  England? 


REASSURING  NEWS. 

This  is  cheering  news  from  France. 
The  reports  of  the  vintage  in  the 
Champagne  district  all  speak  of  ex- 
ceptional quality  and  a yield  that  in 
quantity  will  approach  the  average. 
The  New  Jerseyites  may  therefore 
concentrate  their  attention  this  year 
On  applejack.  The  gooseberry  may 
be  utilized  only  for  sauce  or  pie,  its 
natural  uses,  for  gooseberry  broth, 
approved  by  the  ancients  as  “profit- 
able to  such  as  are  troubled  with  a 
hot  burning  ague,”  lives  only  in  the 
annals  of  folk-medicine. 


m m 
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) Isn’t  there  something 
the  matter  with 
your  6parker? 


* 


*sr>«a 


Oh!  Mr.  Cupid. 


SUSPICIOUS  OF  OLD. 

The  suspicion  with  which  certain 
Englishmen  view  all  American  politi- 
cal and  business  intercourse  with 
Cuba  is  nothing  new.  George  Bor- 
row’s  “Bible  in  Spain”  was  published 
in  1843,  and  many  pages  of  it  were 
written  in  the  thirties.  In  his  de- 
scription of  the  population  of  Madrid, 
“the  most  extraordinarily  vital  mass 
to  be  found  in  the  entire  world,”  he 
italicized  the  fact  that  the  mass  was 
strictly  Spanish,  and  then  burst  out: 
“Here  are  no  colonies  of  Germans,  as 
at  St.  Petersburg;  no  English  facto- 
ries, as  at  Lisbon;  no  multitudes  of 
insolent  Yankees  lounging  through 
the  streets,  as  at  the  Havannah 
(sic)  with  au  air  which  seems  to  say, 
the  land  is  our  own  whenever  we 
choose  to  take  it.” 

ANOTHER  “AMERICANISM.” 

The  Saturday  Review  protests 
against  “the  growing  habit”  of  writ- 
ing of  certain  street  vehicles  as 
“busses.”  “This  word  belongs  to  no 
language.  It  is  not  Latin,  it  is  not 
English,  it  is  scarcely  American.” 

Shillibeer  wrote  in  1829  that  he 
was  engaged  in  building,  two  vehicles 
“after  the  manner  of  the  recently 
established  French  omnibus,”  and  the 
first  omnibus  in  England  began  run 
ning  from  Paddington  to  London  on 
July  4 of  that  year.  Three  years 
later  Harriet  Martineau,  in  her  “Wea 
and  Woe,”  did  not  disdain  to  use  th< 
word  “buss”  without  quotation  marks 
and  the  word,  generally  spelled  witl 
one  “s,”  has  been  used  by  leading 
English  writers  ever  since. 

“Scarcely  American.”  The  ’bus  ir 
New  York  and  Boston  was  commonlj 
known  as  “stage.”  “Buss”  was  never 
it  could  not  be,  an  “Americanism.’ 
Does  any  one  know,  by  the  way,  the 
origin  of  the  word  “barge”  as  applied 
to  that  springless  and  ingeniously 
uncomfortable  vehicle  that  is  found 
in  its  full  horror  on  Cape  Cod? 

UNAPPRECIATED  DEADHEADS. 

The  New  York  Press  Representa- 
tives’ Association  has  listed  about 
“200  chronic  deadheads”  and  decided 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  cour- 
tesies of  the  theatres. 

This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  among 
these  deadheads  are  picturesque  fig- 
ures: The  man  who  remembers  Mac- 


ready,  tho  one  that  tells  you  how  he  I 
once  saw  Edwin  Booth  do  a clog 
dance,  the  one  that  shakes  his  head  ! 
when  there  is  talk  about  a gorgeous 
spectacle  and  says  “You  should  have 
seen  ‘The  Cajaract  of  the  Ganges.’  ’ 
Perhaps  the  cool  attitude  of  a con- 
firmed deadhead  toward  stage  pro- 
ceedings disquiets  theatrical  manag- 
ers, rather  than  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  pay. 

The  deadhead  is  by  no  means  [ 
grateful,  as  some  might  suppose.  He 
often  goes  to  a playhouse  merely  to 
confirm  his  suspicions,  sits  with  a 
sour  face  for  an  act,  and  then  stalks 
gloomily  out — a pantomimic  reproach 
to  the  intelligence  of  those  who  pay 
and  are  enjoying  themselves. 


BURIED  TREASURE. 

Buried  treasure  found  by  work- 
men on  Deer  island?  The  shapes 
arise!  We  see  chests  of  doubloons, 
moidores,  pieces  of  eight,  altar  fur- 
niture all  of  gold,  snatched  by 
bloody  and  sacrilegious  hands.  We 
see  Capt.  Kidd,  proudly  command- 
ing on  his  long,  low  rakish  craft. 
The  Jolly  Roger  flies  with  the 
breeze  and  a practical  plank  awaits 
impatiently  the  wor(l  of  command. 
We  see  the  gallant  captain  burying 
j the  Bible  in  the  sand;  calling  Moor, 
the  gunner,  a dog  and  breaking  his 
skull  with  a bucket;  flaunting  it  in 
Boston  laden  with  booty  and  with 
swaggering  companions  at  his 
heels;  tied  up  a second  time  on  the 
scaffold  and  dying  haid. 

We  see  Capt.  Charles  Gibbs,  with 
his  antipathy  against  work,  once  a 
grocery  keeper — here  in  Ann  street 
near  the  Tin  Pot,  a man  likewise  of 
atrocious  deeds.  There  are  the  pi- 
rates of  Lynn,  chief  among  them  Mr. 
Thomas  Veal,  who  turned  shoe- 
maker and  lived  in  a cave  until  he 
I was  enclosed  by  the  earthquake  of 
1658  in  an  “unyielding  prison.”  A 
glorious  coast  and  mighty  deeds! 
Yet  there  are  some  who  say  that 
New  England  was  always  without 
romance. 

A VAIN  PLEA. 

The  counsel  for  men  of  Kidder- 
minster, recently  charged  with  cock- 
fighting,  argued  for  their  release  on 
the  ground  that  in  former  times 
cock-fighting  was  the  sport  of  emi- 
nent persons,  kings,  dukes,  states- 
men, clergymen.  He  named  Henry 
VIII.  and  James  I.,  yet  his  clients 
were  convicted. 

The  counsel  might  have  gone 
back  to  the  tim<=  of  Soion  and  re- , 
minded  the  magistrate  that  cock- 
fighting  at  Athens  was  appointed 
to  be  a public  or  solemn  pastime. 
He  might  have  discoursed  learn- 
edly of  the  brutal  splendor  of  the 
battle  royp.1  and  the  Welsh  main. 
He  might  have  invoked  the  memory 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  crucified 
a ta^c-gatherer  at  Alexandria  because 
he  killed  and  ate  a famous  fighting 
cock.  Pie  might  have  quoted  from 
Machin’s  “Essay  on  the  Innocent  and 
Royal  Recreation  and  Art  of  Cock-" 

ing”  (1705)  in  which  the  author 
hoped  that  “all  the  wars  of  Europe 
in  which  so  much  innocent  Christian 
blood  was  spilt  would  be  turned  into 
the  innocent  pastime  of  cocking.” 
He  might  have  reminded  his  hearers 
that  English  churcn  bells  were  once 
rung  in  honor  of  cocks  of  one  county 
victorious  over  that  of  another.  But 
to  what  purpose?  His  eloquence  and 
learning  would  have  fallen  on  deaf 
ears  and  hardened  hearts. 


TALKS  ON  PEDALS, 

Mr.  Arthur  Whiting:  of  Now  York 
talked  in  Chicke.rins  Hall  last  night 
on  the  use  of  the  damper  pedal  of  the 
piano.  There  was  a small,  but  atten- 
tive and  interested  audience.  Mr. 
Whiting  illustrated  various  points, 
playing  fragments  of  pieces,  and  in 
some  instances  pieces  as  a whole,  by 
Schumann,  Chopin,  Bach.  Loeffler, 
Debussy  and  Brahms.  He  also  played 
and  explained  some  of  his  own  pedal 
studies. 

Treatises  more  or  less  valuable  on 
the  use  of  the  pedal  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Koerler.  Hans  Schmitt.  Rie- 
mann,  Falckenberg  and  Venino.  Mr. 
Whiting  modestly  statod  that  his  own 
theories  were  not  original.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  he  has  made  state- 
ments of  others  his  own  by  his  clear- 
ness of  exposition,  and  by  the  sanity 
of  his  conclusions.  Furthermore  he 
has  experimented  for  himself. 

Talks  like  this  are  helpful  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  subsequent  discussions.  It 
is  a pity  that  more  piano  teachers  did 
not  hear  Mr.  Whiting.  They  would  have 
learned  much  concerning  a branch  of 
their  art  that  is  now,  as  a rule,  taught 
vaguely,  accidentally  and  unintelligent- 
ly.  There  are  teachers  as  well  as  happy 
cottagers  who  believe  that  the  pedal's 
are  merely  a form  of  ornamentation, 
like  an  unusually  colored  case,  or  an 
ingeniously  devised  rack;  there  are 
others,  hardened  conservatives,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  “soft  pedal”  is  to  be 
used,  especially  in  apartment  houses, 
to  mitigate  the  horror  of  faithful  prac- 
tice, and  the  “loud  pedal”  to  assist  in 
the  making  of  a loud  and  joyful  noise. 

Enriches  by  Harmonic  Tones. 

Mr.  Whiting  talked  at  first  about  the 
harmonic  system  and  the  use  of  the 
damper  pedal  in  making  a tone  richer 
by  the  presence  of  harmonic  tones.  He 
wished  that  the  piano  had  been  born 
differently;  that  is  with  the  dampers  off 
the  wires,  so  that  the  pedal  would  then 
be  worked  in  a directly  opposite  man- 
ner and  for  the  opposite  effect.  Then 
the  piano  would  not  have  been  consid- 
ered for  years  a percussion  instrument, 
and  one,  as  some  have  insisted,  in- 
herently unmusical.  He  thinks  nobly  of 
the  piano  as  did  Malvolio  of  the  soul 
and  last  night  he  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  instead  of  a piano  being  cap- 
able of  making  orchestral  effects,  the 
orchestra  had  become  endowed  with 
effects  derived  from  the  piano. 

The  great  composers  were  singularly 
remiss  in  the  indication  of  the  pedal 
effects  which  they  must  have  desired. 
Chopin  himself  was  among  the  num- 
ber, and  he  suffers  today  from  the  ig- 
norance or  carelessness  of  editors  who 
mark  the  pedal  part  with  a view  to 
melodic  rather  than  harmonic  thought 
If  there  had  been  more  attention  paid 
to  the  use  of  (he  pedal  and  to  the  proper 
indication  of  its  use,  piano  students 
would  have  had  a fuller  knowledge  of 
harmony  and  they  would  have  sought 
for  a richer,  fuller  tone  by  skilful  use 
OI  pedal  and  not  by  thumping.  Rich- 
ard Strauss  and  Charles  Martin  Loeffler 
are  marked  exceptions  in  their  consid- 
eration for  the  pedal ; the  former  in 
his  songs,  and  the  latter,  in  his  rhap- 
sodies for  oboe,  viola  and  piano,  have 
written  for  it  as  thoughtfully  as  they 
would  write  a score. 

Color  a Matter  of  Touch. 

Mr.  Whiting  believes  that  color  In 
piano  playing  is,  after  all,  largely  a 
matter  of  touch.  (We  may  say  here 
that  Mr.  de  Pachmann,  a great  master 
of  tonal  color,  probably  the  greatest 
now  living  among  pianists,  uses  the 
pedals  sparingly.)  Yet  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  damper  pedal  a pianist  may 
gain  a harmonic  background  and  ac- 
quire a sense  of  perspective  that  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  performance. 
The  pedal  aids  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
long  and  flowing  harmonic  design;  it 
preserves  the  fundamental  harmonic 
structure,  so  that  fantastical  ornaments- 
tion  and  apparently  incongruous  epi- 
sodes seem  natural  and  a part  of  the 
whole  scheme. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  warned 
his  hearers  against  devotion  to  color 
at  the  expense  of  vital  thought  either 
in  composition  or  in  the  interpreta- 
tion, and  he  urged  them  to  cultivate 
-one,  to  become  listeners  to  other  pian- 
ists and  to  themselves,  instead  of  prac- 
tising incessantly  to  outvie  in  trill 
rapid  run  a mechanical  contrivance 

Mr.  Whiting  spoke  in  an  agreeable  I 
manner  whicn  was  conversational  and 
not  portentiously  didactic.  He  often 
indulged  himself,  to  the  pleasure  of 

unfo'rce^hrmor"  °f  quiet  and  I 


SAINT-SAENS  VERY  ILL 


News  by  Wireless  of  Great  Composer 
Will  Delay  First  Boston  Concert. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Ellis  received  last  evening 
the  following  wireless  message,  via  Cape 
Race,  from  th©  steamship  La  Frovence: 
"Dr.  Saint-Saens  seriously  sick.  His 
presence  at  Boston  Symphony  concert 
delayed.  Surgeon  of  La  Provence.” 

On  account  of  this  the  concert  which 
was  to  have  been  given  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  next  Tuesday  night  must  be 
postponed.  Mr.  Ellis  will  be  in  New 
York  on  Saturday  to  meet  the  ship  when 
it  arrives,  and  by  Sunday  definite  an- 
nouncement can  be  made  regardin'-  the 
date  on  which  the  concert  will  be  given 


STREET  FAME. 

The  authorities  of  Paris,  wishing, 
recently,  to  honor  Bizet,  the  composer 
of  “Carmen,”  named  a street  aftei 
him.  It  was  at  first  objected  that 
there  was  already  a Bizet  street,  for 
in  1832  a street  once  known  as  that 
of  the  Tourniquet,  and  later  of  the 
Blanchisseuses,  was  named  after  one 
Bizet,  who,  owning  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, gave  some  of  it  to  the  city, 
that  the  narrow  and  winding  road 
might  be  widened  and  straightened. 
This  street  of  the  real  estate  owner 
is  now'  named  Georges  Bizet. 

Here  in  Boston  certain  musicians 
have  been  honored  by  the  use  of  their 
names  for  streets:  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Mozart  and  Nikisch  avenue. 

Unfortunately,  the  name  of  Dr. 
Muck  would  not  lend  itself  gracefully 
to  street  usage.  The  word  in  German 
means  “a  feeble  or  faint  sound,  and 
the  expression  “Heiliger  Muck!  is 
equivalent  to  “Good  gracious!  But 
in  an  English-speaking  community 
few  would  like  to  give  their  address 
as  Muck  street. 

Concert  Foyer 

Thoughts  Suggested  by  the 
Concerts  Given  by  M. 
Leoncavallo. 


A NOTE  ON  MARIE  CAHILL; 
TEMPEST  IN  VAUDEVILLE 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 


Mr.  Ruggiero  "Leoncavallo,  composer 
and  conductor,  has  come  and  gone.  As 
a composer  he  gave  proof  that  he  is 
still  a man  of  one  opera,  "Pagaliacci. 

As  a conductor  he  behaved  with  modes- 
ty and  dignity,  and  he  occasionally  in- 
dicated his  personal  wishes  to  the  play- 
ers; but  the  excerpts  from  PagllacU 
have  been  performed  here  more  ef 
fectlvely  by  other  conductors,  notably 
by  his  "fellow-countryman,  Mr.  Mancl- 
nelll,  and  as  a conductor  ne  Is  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  Mr.  Mas 

Caft  Is  a singular  coincidence  that  both 
Mascagni  and  Leonaavallo,  who  won 
suddenly  and  close  together  a success 
that  still  endures,  havg  not  composed 
other  operatic  works  tnat  have  main- 
tained their  reputation  with  the  public 
or  musicians.  . , 

Neither  one  has  snown  in  the  sub- 
sequent works  the  melodic  freshness 
and  dramatic  Intensity  that  made  them 
famous  when  “Cavalleria  Kustleana 
and  “Pagllaccl”  made  their  triumphant 
way  wherever  stood  an  opera  house. 
The  French  have  a rude  saying,  that  a 
literary  man  has  only  one  book  in  his 
belly.  Into  that  book  he  puts  all  that 
is  best  In  him,  all  that  is  striking  in 
original  thought  or  In  the  individuali- 
ty of  expression. 

No  doubt  each  composer  suffered 
from  the  triumph  at  the  beginning  of 
a career.  Success,  as  Victor  Hugo  said, 

I is  hideous.  The  public  is  unreasonable 
In  expectation;  yet  it  has  a rignt  to 
tliinx  that  a melodic  vein  is  not  at  once 
I exhausted  as  thougli  it  had  been  "salt- 
j ed"  for  managers  and  hearers. 

We  all  remember  how  the  dramatic 
fury  of  “Cavalleria  Kustleana”  and 
"Pagllaccl"  swept  everything  before  it, 
even  In  apathetic  Boston,  when  the 
operas  were  first  produced  here  In  an 
adequate  and  sympathetic  manner.  The 
popular  approbation  and  interest  were 
equally  lively  and  genuine  in  European 
countries,  except  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. In  Germany  the  opera  of  Mas- 
cagni provoked  an  eruption  of  pam- 
phlets.  Dr.  Heinrich  Pudor,  in  ml, 
wrote  a hysterical  brochure  in  which 
he  hailed  "Cavalleria  Kustleana  not 
only  as  a masterpiece  of  dramatic  truth 
an*i  musical  emotion,  but  as  an  im- 
portant argument  in  defence  of  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  and  a denuncia- 
tion of  infidelity  to  the  marriage  vow. 
A deep  thinker  this  Pudor,  who  wrote 
other  and  even  more  high-strung 
pamphlets.  He  was  answered  by  a 
man  rejoicing  In  the  name  of  Dr.  F.  \ . 
DwelsbauvorsrDery,  a "doctor,'  too, 
who  condemned  'the  opera  as  a monu- 
ment of  crudity  and  impotence— and  this 
pamphlet,  possibly  by  reason  of  its 
angry  violence. . reached  at  least  a 
four t (i  edition. 

And  here  is  Mr.  Vincent  d Indy,  who 
quotes  Mascagni's  opera  In  the  course 
of  his  tirade  against  the  Germans:  The 

German  is  almost  totally  lacking  in 
taste.  A musician  by  nature  and  edu- 
cation he  is  inebriated  by  sonorities, 
is  charmed  by  all  kinds  of  music,  and 
does  noi  know  how  to  distinguish  the 
good  from  the  bad.  He  wjll  listen  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  to  a beautiful 
masterpiece  like  ‘FreischuetV.’  or  'Par- 
sifal,' and  to  a perfect  platitude,  like 
Auber's  'Fra  Diavolo'  or  Nicolais 
'Lustigen  Weiber.'  He  Will  applaud 
with  the  same  conviction  the  Battle  of 
Vittorla.'  that  very  inferior  produc- 
tion of  Beethoven,  and  the  ‘Johannis- 
Passion'  of  Bach.  Nor  should  it  " e for- 
gotten that  the  ridiculous  'Cava  'or  a 
of  Mascaeni 


rran-  recelfeil  — — - 

a*' n "work  of  genius,  whereas  trance 
“nd  her  Sister  state  of  Be  glum  tmme- 
diatelv  judged  it  and  reduced  to  its  Just 
IpvoI  this  unhealthy  production  of  t^ans- 
Alpine  speculation.  It  ^w^though 
what  has  Just  been  said  that, 
the  German  Is  a born  musician,  bis 
opinion  of  a musical  work  Is  without 

artistic  value."  

This  characterization  of "Cavalleria 

Rustlcana”  is  unjust.  Faure 

see  why  either  dTndy.  Gabriel  i aure. 
or  Debussy  heartily  dislikes 
To  club  Mascagni  s opera  ridiculous 
Simply  ShOWS  the  prejudice  Of  »n 
cessively  fastidious  yuus  cal  nature  ^ r. 
dTndy  can  see  nothing  in  the  Pathetic 
svmDhonv  of  Tscliaikowsky.  He  Is  im- 
patient with  frank,  passionate  appeals 
and  with  displays  of  elemental  emotions. 
He  is  first  of  all  a cerebral  musician. 
Nor  is  it  fair  for  him  to  sneer  at  Mas- 
cagni’s  opera  as  a production  of  trans 

A&S,?seCnUoadoSk  concerning  the  sin- 
cerity Of  Cither  Mascagni  or  of  Leon- 
cavallo. Each  believes  in  himself  >\  it h a 
confidence  that  may  well  excite  the 
smiles  of  the  dwellers  in  the  air.  Neither 
one  is  self-critical. 

How  did  the  Emperor  William  happen 
to  ask  Leoncavallo  to  compose  the  music, 
for  "Koland  of  Berlin"?  It  is  said  that 
he  heard  the  composer's  ''Medici''  anti 
was  much  impressed  by  the  pomp  of 
t he"  performance..  Furthermore  Leonca- 
lalloPpre°sren?ed  a’ let  ter  ofrecommenda- 
tion  from  Queen  Margaret  of  Itaiy.  The 
Emperor  said  to  himself.  Here^is  tie 
man  for  ‘Koland.’  He  has  celebrated  the 
Medici:  why  should  he  not  w rite  I an  epic 
with  Koland  as  tile  hero?  This  "as  a 
dozen  years  ago.  The  Emperor  elioso 
I a foundation  for  the  libretto  an  old 
l historical  romance  by  Willibad  Alexis. 

which  Is  said  to  be  incredibly  dull.  An 
ancestor  of  the  Emperor,  the  elector 
Frederick.  Is  an  important  figure  in  the 
novel,  and  that  was  enough.  The  io- 
mance  was  translated  Into  Italian  for 
Leoncavallo,  who  then  sketched  the  li- 
bretto, which  was  translated  in  turn  | 
into  German.  There  was  a long  and  vig- 
orous correspondence  between  ruler  and 
composer  concerning  the  stations,  local 
color,  mediaeval  spirit  and  matters  of 
detail  The  Emperor  is  not  a restiui 
oerson ' the  story  goes  that  the  composer 
receiving  a letter  or  a telegram  would 
burst  into  a fit  of  rage,  break  furniture 
and  bric-a-brac,  and  then  gird  up  his 
loins  for  work.  The  wonder  is  that  he. 
a victim  of  imperial  nagging,  could  com- 
pose at  all,  

Singers  might  learn . from  Miss  Marie 
Cahill,  who  is  now  delighting  men  and 
women  at  the  Colonial  Theatre. 

Cahill  does  not  pretend  to  be  a prtma 
donna.  We  doubt  whether  she  could  be 
persuaded  to  talk  about  tone  produc- 
tion or  vocal  methods;  but  she  uses  ner 
voice  skilfully,  and  first  of  all  she  kntfwa 
and  respects  its  limitations.  H 21m  tn 
tion  is  excellent.  She  may  be  said ^ to 

fn!ltUryeetakdeep°"  The  bounds0  of 
le&aCahSm'f-  chorus  of  maidens  is 

more  conspicuous  U1T'ai,JtVhTn  for 
and  long-skirted  intrepidity  than  tor 
vocal  quality.  In  the  dapee  they  re 
mind  the  ravished  spectator 
George  Darley’s  intermezzo  in  Nepen 
the.' 

Light-skirt  dancers.  blithe  and  1>oon' 

With  high  hosrn  and  low  fhojin. 

"fwixt  sandal  hordure  anil  ldit'e  r rn 
Showing  one  pure  wave  of  Hint). 

And  frequent  to  the  cestus  flue. 

Lavish  beauty's  nndulous  line. 

Till  like  roses  veiled  til  snow 
'Neath  the  gauze  your  blushes  glow. 

Nymphs  with  tresses  which  the  wind 
Sleekly  tosses  to  its  mind 
More  deliriously  disheveled 
Than  when  the  Nnxian  widow  reveled 
with  her  linsh  bridegroom  on  the  ooze. 
Hurry  me,  Sisters,  where  ye  elioose. 


Hall  n«xTFcbrimry. 

There  is  cv.  rv  prospect  of  a crowded 
ball  for  the  emcert  to  be  given  on  Tues- 
day evening.  the  30th,  by  Camille  Sauit- 
Saens  and  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra Mr  Ratrit-Saens  will  then  make  his 
first  appearance  in  this  country  and  he 
will  come  before  us  as  composer,  con- 
ductor and  pianist. 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet  to  bo  | 
given  in  Chick. -ring  Hall  next  Monday 
Monday  night  will  Include  Suk's  quartet 
in  B flat  major,  Schubert’s  "Concert 
Movement”  in  C minor  (op.  posth).  and 
Cesar  Franck's  piano  quintet  with  Mr. 
Gehhard,  pianist.  ’ 

The  programme  of  the  third  Public  Re- 
hearsal of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall  tomorrow  afternoon  will 
include  Braiim's  Symphony  No.  1, 
Strauss’  “Don  Juan”  and  three  excerpts 
from  Berlioz's  "Damnation  of  Faust. 

0 C/'  * 7 /?*  ^ 

“SLIM”  FOR  SLY. 

It  was  stated  recently  that  the  Boer 
today  admires  above  all  other  char- 
acteristics in  a man  that  which  he 
calls  slimness.  “ ‘He  is  slim,’  is  about 
the  greatest  compliment  a Boer  can 
pay  a man.”  To  be  “slim”  is  to  be 
unscrupulously  smart  . 

But  the  term  “slim”  has  been 
taken  by  the  Boer  from  his  foe.  The 
word,  meaning  “sly,  cunning,  crafty, 
has  long  been  used  in  the  English 
provinces.  Thomas  Hardy  makes  one 
of  his  characters  in  "Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree”  speaks  of  a “slim 
faced  martel.” 


Italian  opera  can  now  he  heard  in 
New  York  at  a reasonable  price.  Tne 
performances  are  in  tlm  People  s The- 
atre in  the  Bowery.  The.  rich  pay 
cents  or  a dollar.  "Cavalleria  Rustl- 
clna”  and  "Pagllaccl”  were  given  a, 
week  ago  today,  and  the  curtain  d d 
not  rise  t°118;30"dr  after.  Mme  Novel  l 
the  Nedda.  'looked  glad  when  C; anlo 
stabbed  her  to  death  at  12 : lo  A.  and 
she  fell  with  a long  SMP  which  might 
well  have  expressed  thankfulness  that 
it  was  all  over  for  another  week. 

Here  is  the  world  s description  of  _ the 
hard  working  conductor.  Avitahile:  He 

conducted  with  his  hands,  wlth  his  head 
with  his  shoulders,  with  each  and  every 
Individual  finger.  While  his  baton  beat 
the  time,  the  rest  of  his  body  swayed 
and  bobbed,  now  toward  the  violins, 
now  toward  the  harp;  his  flngera  twid- 
dled a wireless  message  to  the  flutes, 
•his-- Shoulder  shrugged  a crescendo  out 
of  the  trombones  his  whiskers  drew  a 
nlalntivp  strain  from  the  oboes.  \Vltn 
bis  quivering  palms  he  srriootlaf-ri  out  a. 
rough  s.  t.  with  his  whole  body  lie 
dragged  me  music  up  into  a tremen- 
dous fortissimo.  He  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  forehead  and  face.  and  be- 
tween dabs  waved  Ills  handkerchief  at 
the  singers  or  the  musicians.” 

"Rlgole  to”  Is  promised  for  this  even- 
ing, and  "Ernani”  for  next  week.  The 
managers  are  so  pleased  with  their  sue- 
cess  that  they  purpose  to  rent  a theatre 
on  Broadway  for  a season  of  12  weeks. 

Mr.  Gabrllowitsch,  the  pianist,  will 
give  a recital  In  Chlckering  Hall  on  the 
afternoon  of  Nov.  17. 

The' sale  of  tickets  for  the  perform- 
ance of  "Elijah”  by  the  Hand'd  and 
Haydn  on  Sunday  night,  Nov.  4.  will  be- 
gin" next  Monday  morning  at  Symphony 
Hall.  Regular  subscribers  to  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  concerts  can  secure  their 
customary  seats  tomorrow  and  Satur- 
day. The  solo  singers  will  be  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Wilson,  Mrs.  Bertha  Cutld, 
Mr.  Edward  Johnson  and  Mr.  Gwilym 

‘"fThe  fl-st  of  the  Cambridge  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  will  be 
given  in  Sanders  Theatre  this  evening 
at  8 o'clock.  The  programme  will  in- 
I elude  Havdh'"  symphony  in  G major  (B. 
and  H.  No.  13).  Mozart's  “Jupiter”  sym- 
i.honv,  and  Beethoven's  symphony  No.  5. 

Tli-  Pittsburg  oxfhestra,  led  by  Mr, 
Paur,  will  give  a concert  in  Symphony 


GUESTS  OF  HONOR. 

A New  Yorker  gave  a dinner  re- 
cently in  honor  of  ponies  that  had 
won  races  for  him.  Box  stalls  were 
"built  for  them  in  the  dining  room,  and 
they  munched  oats  from  silver 
buckets  and  drank  water— why  not 
champagne? — from  pails  with  golden 
hoops. 

Thus  was  our  old  friend  Caligula 
outdone;  yet  he  built  a stable  of  mat 
ble  for  his  favorite  horse  and  a 
manger  made  of  ivory;  he  decorated 
the  animal  with  a pendant  jewel  of 
precious  stones.  Heliogabalus  him- 
self would  chafe  with  envy.  “Mr. 
Berry  Wall  gasped  in  admiration,” 
and  even  Mr.  Harry  Lehr  would  have 
lost  his  aplomb  had  he  been  present. 
The  pleasantest  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  that  the  ponies  were 
not  unduly  elated.  Their  food  was 
customary  oats,  their  drink  was  cus- 
tomary water.  Nor  were  they  seri- 
ously annoyed  by  the  presence  of  the 
host  and  the  two-legged  guests. 

R1D1CULUS  MUS. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Devereaux  Blake  rises 
to  remark  that  women  are  not  afraid 
. of  mice;  and  she  adds  that  if  they 
are,  they  are  no  more  afraid  than  are 
men.  Thus  does  she  drop  easily  into 
the  “Tu  quoque.”  She  cites  a memo- 
rable convention  of  women  when  a 
mouse  appeared,  but  created  no  com- 
motion whatever.  She  also  invokes 
the  shade  of  Joan  of  Arc,  who  “led  in 
battle  to  dangers  that  men  feared  to 
face.” 

The  most  heroic  minded  man  or 
woman  may  be  timorous  in  the  mat- 
ter of  trifles.  Soldier  reckless  of  life 
and  sailors  indifferent  to  peril  at  sea 
will  not  pass  under  a ladder.  The 
most  daring  surgeon  will  break  out 
iti  a cold  sweat  if  he  sees  a cat  in  the 
room.  How  does  Mrs.  Blake  know 
that  Joan  of  Arc  was  not  afraid  of 
mice;  that  she  did  not  show  pretty 
consternation  at  the  sight  of  one,  as 
did  Peg  Woffington  strutting  it  in 
male  attire  in  the  delightful  scenes 
portrayed  by  Charles  Reade?^ 


BuTJs  not  the  bray  of  the  "jackass  1 
more  appalling  than  even  the  most 
dismal  automobile  horn?  Is  not  the 
jackass  famous  for  his  deadly  im- 
pact in  action  and  for  his  Impregna- 
ble resistance?  Is  there  any  Instance 
' on  record  of  the  defeat  of  a jackass 
I by  an  automobile?  Remember  how 
, a mean  mule  discomfitted  the 
haughty  stallion  of  George  Borrow. 
The  mule’s  potentiality  Is  as  noth- 
ing to  that  of  the  jackass. 


ROAD  MANNERS. 

A well  dressed  highwayman  near 
Oakland,  Cal.,  stopped  a Mrs.  Will- 
iams, returned  her  purse  when  he 
found  it  was  light,  kissed  her,  bowed 
courteously  and  passed  on  in  the 
night. 

Nearly  all  our  modern  highway- 
men are  well  dressed,  and,  as  a rule, 
they  do  not  wear  evening  clothes  be- 
fore sunset,  but  few  have  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  Californian.  His  con- 
duct reminds  one  of  the  Augustan 
age  of  road  deeds;  of  Claude  Duval 
dancing  in  the  moonlight  with  the 
coach  beauty  who  ever  afterward  re- 
membered him;  of  Gamaliel  Ratsey, 
who  begged  a play  actor,  whom  he 
stopped,  to  recite  a scene  fiom 
“Hamlet”;  of  Capt.  Hind,  who 
“raised  the  standard  of  the  road  and 
warned  the  incompetent  to  embrace 
an  easier  trade,”  and  when  he  was 
compelled  to  seize  part  of  a gentle- 
woman’s dowry,  “he  pleaded  his 
necessity  in  eloquent  excuse,  and 
made  many  promises  on  behalf  of 
knight-errantry  and  damsels  in  dis- 
tress.” 

An  Incident  like  this  in  California 
makes  one  think  better  of  a profes- 
sion that  has  fallen  a little  into  dis- 
repute. Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  is  now 
in  town,  and  he  has,  they  say,  some 
leisure  hours.  Will  not  the  gallant 
deed  fire  his  blood  to  an  immortal 
song? 


NOT  TO  BE  DESPISED. 

Two  Spaniards  of  high  degree, 
proudly  conservative,  rode  on  don- 
keys a few  days  ago,  to  show  their  j 
contempt  for  devil-wagons,  and  thej  1 
bore  banners  with  this  device. 
“Donkeys  are  better  than  automo- 
biles.” The  New  York  Sun  likens 
the  hidalgos  to  the  illustrious  Don 
Quixote  charging  a windmill,  and 
adds:  “None  but  a Spaniard  would 

have  thought  of  a jackass  as  an  in- 
strument to  combat  the  automo- 
bile.” 


O P { 2-  $ £ 

Writer  of  Operas , 
Master  of  Piano , 

A Creative  Artist 
And  Man  of  World 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 


Camille  Salnt-Saens,  the  Illustrious 
French  who  now  visits  the  United  States  i 
for  the  first  time,  Is  more  than  a musi- 
cian. He  himself  would  be  the  first  to  j 
semile  blandly  at  the  remarks  of  Angelo 
de  Gubernatis  In  his  "Zoological  Mythol- 
ogy”; “Midas,  the  musical  critic,  the  I 
predestined  ass”;  and  he  would  smile, 
pondering  this  statement  of  the  high- 
er pantheism:  “The  ass  as  a musician, 
the  ass  as  a musical  critic,  Pan  the 
musician,  and  Pan  preferred  by  the 
ass  are  the  same  person.” 

For  Salnt-Saens  has  not  been  sat- 
isfied with  the  making  of  music  or  the 
career  of  a virtuoso.  An  enemy -and 
Salnt-Saens  naturally,  Inevitably  has 
enemies,  for  he  speaks  and  writes 
honestly  and  with  a frankness  that  is 
sometimes  appalling  — might  quote 
with  reference  to  him  the  words  of 
Juvenal : 

Grammarian,  painter,  augur.  rhetorician. 

Kope  dancer,  conjurer,  fiddler,  and  physician. 
All  trades  ills  own,  your  hungry  Greekllns 
counts; 

And  bhl  him  mount  the  sky — the  sky  he 
mounts! 

Organist,  pianist,  caricaturist,  dab- 
bier  in  science,  amateur  of  art.  ena- 
mored of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
playwright  and  comedian,  feuilletonist, 
traveller,  archeologist  — Saint-Saens  If 
truly  an  indefatigable,  restless  man. 
Now  he  examines  Into  the  scenery  01 
the  ancient  theatres,  and  now  he  dis- 
cusses the  problems  and  mysteries  ol 
life  He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Gounod  will  live  by  his  oratorios,  not  by 
his  operas;  he  refuses  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  a statue  to  his  old  friend 
Cesar  Franck  on  the  ground  that 
Franck’s  music  is  not  purely  French  in 
spirit;  he  astonishes  Paris  by  unstinted 


praise  of'Tntra-moderntrlt&Ilan  operas 
performed  by  Sonzognffs  visiting  com- 
pany. Now  he  speculates  concerning 
some  astronomical  phenomenon,  and 
only  a few  weeks  ago  he  described  In 
the  IUgaro  his  attempt  to  tame  spiders 
in  spite  of  his  lifelong  aversion  to 
them.  No  one  can  excel  him  in  eulogy, 
and  he  Is  a formidable  adversary.  What 
could  be  neater  than  his  attack  on  the 
j Parisian  audience  for  its  indifference 
! toward  Bizet's  “Djamileh”?  Witness 
these  lines  from  a sonnet  published  in 
a volume  of  his  poems:  “The  bourgeois, 
ruminating  in  his  narrow  stall,  pot-bel- 
lied, ugly,  separated  to  his  regret  from 
the  horde,  opens  a glassy  eye.  eats  a 
sugar  plum,  then  settles  himself  again 
for  sleep  believing  that  the  orchestra  is 
still  a-tuning.’’ 

A Biographical  Note. 

Saint-Saens  is  now  in  his  72d  year. 
He  was  born  at  Paris  Oct.  9,  1835,  in 
the  Latin  Quarter,  and  his  familiar 
speech  is  still  distinguished  by  the 
chaff  of  that  famous  district.  He  is 
of  a Norman  family — and  is  there  not 
a strong  dash  of  Hebrew  blood  In  his 
veins?  He  did  not  have  his  father  for 
a long  time,  and  he  was  reared  and 
educated  by  his  mother,  a painter, 
and  his  great-aunt,  an  excellent  pian- 
ist, who  gave  him  nis  first  lessons. 

He  has  told  us  in  a charming  essay 
that  his  ear  was  unusually  sensitive; 
that  he  delighted  in  naming  the  pre- 
| cise  tone  of  any  sonorous  object, 
glass,  sconce,  clock;  that  when  he 
[was  asked  the  note  of  a bell  he  an- 
swered: “It  has  more  than  one.” 

Tales  have  been  told  to  prove  that  he 
was  an  infant  phenomenon.  He  de- 
scribed a man  walking  in  an  adjoining 
room  as  making  a quarter  note  and 
an  eighth  as  he  moved. 

The  boy’s  health  tvas  delicate,  and 
he  spent  much  time  in  the  woods  of 
, Clamart  and  Mendon,  listening  to  the 
voices  of  nature.  He  began  to  take 
piano  lessons  when  he  was  3 years, 
old.  When  he  was  7 years  old  he  took 


tO  piano  lessons  of  Stamaty  and  lessons 
in  composition  of  Maleden — two  teach- 
ers of  Gottschalk.  They  encouraged 
in  the  boy  a pure  taste  and  a love  of 
the  classics. 

Saint-Saens  made  his  first  appearance 
• in  public  as  a pianist  on  May  G,  1846, 

£ when  he  was  in  his  11th  year.  There 

A was  an  orchestra.  He  played  concertos 
73  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and  pieces  by 
7b  Handel,  Bach  and  Kalkbrenner. 
vj  He  entered  the  conservatory  and 
studied  with  Halevy  and  Benolst.  He 
tcok  the  first  prize  for  organ  playing, 
j but  he  twice  competed  in  vain  for  the 
j Prix  de  Borne.  His  successful  rivals 
were  Leonce  Cohen  and  Sieg.  Who 
knows  of  them  today?  In  1S53  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  Saint-Merry,  and 
from  1868  to  1877  he  was  organist  of  the 
Madeleine.  Tn  1861  he  was  piano  teacher 
at  the  Niedermeyer  school.  His  fame  as 
(a  pianist  and  an  organist  was  estab- 
lished throughout  Europe,  indeed  to  his 
injury  as  a composer.  In  1870  he  served 
In  the  national  guard;  in  1881  he  was 
chosen  member  of  the  institute.  The 
50th  anniversary  of  his  first  appear- 
ance as  a pianist  was  celebrated  in  1896 
with  pomp  and  Ceremony,  and  for  the 
occasion  he  brought  out  his  fifth  piano 
! concerto  and  second  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin. 

As  a virtuoso  he  has  been  applauded 
ir.  the  chief  European  cities,  from  the 
a time  of  his  iirst  visit  to  St.  Petersburg 
m /r  in  1875  to  that  of  his  triumph  in  Berlin 
only  a few  days  ago.  For  his  recrea- 
tion and  his  health  he  has  spent  winters 
from  the  Canaries  to  Cochin  China.  His 
face  is  as  familiar  in  Cairo  as  in  Algiers. 
His  Personality. 

The  man  himself  is  of  less  than  aver- 
age height,  thin,  nervous,  with  large  and 
exposed  forehead.  His  hair  was  worn 
habitually  short  even  when  It  was 
thicker.  His  eyes  are  almost  level  with  j 
his  face.  His  eagle-beak  would  have  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  Sir  Charles  I 


Napier,  who  once  exclaimed;  “Give  me  a 
man  with  plenty  of  nos 
Irritable,  whimsical,  ironical,  para- 
doxical, indulging  himself  In  sudden 
changes  of  opinion,  he  is  faithful  toward 
friends,  appreciative,  as  a rule,  of  the 
merits  of  rivals,  kindly  disposed  toward 
young  composers  and  zealous  in  practi- 
cal assistance.  He  is  a man  who  knows 
the  world  and  shines  in  conversation; 
lie  is  fond  of  society,  but  without  any 
illusions  concerning  it;  he  Is  at  ease  and 
on  equal  terms  with  leaders  In  art, 
literature,  politics. 

His  Monday  receptions  were  famous  in 
Paris  and  “All  Paris’’  was  eager  to  at- 
tend them;  yet  he  was  never  so  happy 
as  in  the  Bohemian  days  when  he  took 
the  part  of  Calchias  to  Bizet’s  or  Heg- 
nault’s  Helen  in  Offenbach’s  delightful 
version  of  the  tale  of  the  injured  Mene- 
laus,  or  impersonating,  in  extraordinary 
costume,  Marguerite  surprised  by  the 
jewels.  When  he  was  in  Moscow  in  1875 
he  and  Tschaikowsky  brought  out  a lit- 
tle ballet  “Pygmaleon  and  Galatea”  on 
the  stage  of  the  Conservatory.  Saint- 
Saens  danced  Galatea;  Tschaikowsky 
was  the  amorous  sculptor;  Nicholas  Ru- 
binstein was  the  orchestra.  There  were 
no  spectators.  A scene  for  the  Historical 
Painter! 

An  untiring  student  of  Bach,  he  paro- 
died Italian  opera  in  “Gabriella  di 
Vergy”  and  in  “Carnaval  des  Animaux” 
he  reproduced  the  cries,  songs,  howls, 
grunts,  duckings,  bellowings  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom. 

A born  Parisian  and  a Parisian  from 
crown  to  sole,  he  Is  a nomad  at  heart. 

As  a Pianist. 

When  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Von  Bue- 
low  were  all  living,  they  considered 
Saint-Saens  their  equal.  They  mar- 
velled at  certain  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments. 

But  he  is  now  oVer  70,  you  say. 
Some  months  ago  he  played  in  Lon- 
don, and  Mr.  Baughan  then  wrote: 
“To  the  marvels  of  his  quick  wits  and 
penetrating  knowledge  of  all  styles 
of  music,  he  has  now  added  the  mira- 
cle of  a pianist  who  has  kept  his  flu- 
ency of  technic  at  the  age  of  72. 
* * * And  not  only  does  he  play 

with  fluent  technic  and  a wonderful 
command  of  the  resources  of  his  in- 
strument, but  his  performances  have 
the  spirit  of  enjoyment  and  life.  No 
concert  in  which  he  takes  part  is  ever 
dull.  He  Is  full  of  a nervous  force 
which  has  a direct  effect  upon  his 
audience.” 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn,  also  hearing 
him,  . paid  a remarkable  tribute  to 
him  in  the  course  of  an  excellent  study 
of  Saint-Saens,  which  was  published 
in  the  New  Music  Review  of  last 
September.  The  tribute  should  be 
known  to  all  who  are  Interested  in 
music. 

“He  Is  a great  and  very  attractive 
pianist.  To  say  so  much  Is  to  aver  that 
he  is  in  his  own  way  a great  Inter- 
preter. His  fingers  are  nimble;  he  has 
the  elastic  feeling  for  music  which  car- 
ries him  through  period  upon  period  of 
varying  schools  of  musical  art.  So 
rapid,  so  volatile,  so  quick  is  his  play- 
ing that,  as  we  all  know,  even  so  stern 
a critic  as  Hector  Berlioz  gave  him  for 
this  reason,  especial  praise;  and  al- 
though Berlioz  was  constantly  under 
the  immediate  impression  of  his  own 
emotions,  his  general  criticism  on  mu- 
sic has  lasted  through  so  many  years 
that  one  can  really  place  him  side  by 
side  with  Wagner  as  a writer  upon  the 
highest  plan  of  musical  criticism.  One 
would  think  that,  for  a pianist  With 
any  ambitions,  a simple  hearing  of 
Saint-Saens  in  his  piano  interpretations 
should  be  a liberal  education.  Those 
rapid  Angers,  that  slender  manner  of 
playing  which  is  now  (alas!)  too  quick- 
ly dying  out  of  the  world,  that  exqui- 
site classic  art,  have  come,  since  Saint- 
Saens  first  made  his  great  and  impres- 
sive debut  as  a piano  player.  In  these 
days  we  are  not  content,  unless  some 
child  of  15  summers  is  able  to  attract 
our  attention  by  blustering  on  the 
piano;  in  fact,  we  are  up  In  arms  on 
the  side  of  the  youthful  prodigy.  Now, 
if  there  Is  one  artist  In  the  world  who 
should  be  able  to  destroy  this  most 
pernicious  modern  idea,  his  name  is 
Saint-Saens.  He  brings  as  a pianist  an 
experience  and  a delicate  talent  which 
cannot  easily  be  overpraised,  and  which 
is  so  peaceful  in  its  results,  and  so 
charming  in  execution  that  he  seems  to 
lift  a forefinger  warning  the  future 
against  violence,  and  bidding  us  to  re- 
member that  art  is  not  to  be  gained  by 
the  storming  of  any  capitol,  but  is  to 
be  gained  only  by  realizing,  within  a 
certain  circle,  the  fulness  and  the  rich- 
ness of  one’s  own  musical  tempera- 
ment. This  has  been  the  work  of  Saint- 
Saens  as  a. player  of  the  piano." 

His  Operas. 

The  ambition  of  the  average  French 
musician  is,  first  of  all,  to  win  glory 
in  the  opera  house.  After  the  death 
of  Gossec,  how  many  Frenchmen  tried 
their  hand  at  symphonic  or  Chamber 
music  before  Saint-Saens  made  it  re- 
putable, fashionable,  even  enviable  in 
Paris?  Lalo  was  a conspicuous  excep- 
tion. Of  late  years  many  composers 
have  written  for  orchestra  and  for 
chamber-clubs,  but  when  his  colleagues 
in  youth  and  middle-age  thought  only 
of  the  theatre  Saint-Saens  hankered 
after  a reputation  as  a composer  of 
both  absolute  and  programme  music. 
His  first  important  work  was  not  an 
opera,  not  an  operetta;  it  was  a sym- 
phony, and  his  second  important  work 
was  also  a symphony;  then  followed 
church  music,  another  symphony, 
chamber  music,  a violin  concerto,  etc. 
Not  until  1865  did  he  begin  work  on  an 
opera.  “Le  Timbre  d’Argent,"  which 
was  not  produced  until  1S77.  "L’An- 
cetre,"  his  latest  opera,  was  produced 
at  Monte  Carlo  last  February. 

Saint-Saens  has  composed  a dozen  or 
more  operas,  but  only  “Samson  and 
Delilah”  is  known  to  music  lovers  in 
the  United  States  and  to  the  majority 
of  them  the  work  is  an  oratorio.  An- 
other opera  may  have  been  performed 
in  New  Orleans,  but,  if  so,  only  for  a 
night  or  two. 


• ,.i  renutation,  in  all  probability,  will 
fceVt  upon  his  pieces  for  orchestra,  his 
'concertos,  his  chamber  music. 

An  opera  of  Saint-Saens  is  an  epi- 
tome of  Ills  career;  infinite  interest  in 
thematic  development  that  is  of  no 
aviil  In  dramatic  and  emotional  mo- 
ments; infinUe  pains  in  the  detail  of 


Instrumentation;  extreme  care  for  the 
expression  rather  than  for  the  thougm 

Itself.  It  is  highly  characteristic  of  this 


composer  that  one  of  the  most 
tlvo  moments  in  "Samson  and  Delilah 
is  when  the  woman  of  Sorek,J 1 
Hiirli  Priest  sins  a prayer  In  canon 
form  to  a persistent  orchestral  figure. 

The  word  “cleverness  is  over 
worked.  All  young  English  composers 
aro  now  described  as  clever,  and  af_ 
ter  this  word  is  applied,  the  critic  ne 

gins  his  catalogue  ot  .iT^^he  fam  lar 
offences,  crimes,  sins  wlththe  familiar 
••hilt  ” Yet  the  word  clever  may  ut 

for  Sibyl  Sanderson,  the  interpreter  of 
Massenet’s  more  erotic,  one  might 

lutTCanoCfavorUSo0iitsldeheof  Paris,  and 
there  the  one  marked  Impression  was 
thit  made  by  the  frank  exposure  of  the 
^oU.pTuous  body  of  the  prima  donna 
Tn  this  opera  the  peculiar  irony  ot  tne 
composer  is  displayed  in  the  bassoon 
theme  which  accentuates  the 
tion  of  Discephlle  urging  his  wild 
nephew  to  lead  a virtuous  life:  this 
Hieme  returns  when  the  nephew  real- 
l7es  the  hypocrisy  of  the  aIL^ 

dcfilertheyPbust%recte<i  to  him  by - ap- 
plauding citizens.  When  l"  «rlte  in  1 
nnera  the  composer  tries  to  write  in, 
the  vein  of  Offenbach,  as  In  the  finale  j 
thti  first  act  the  hearer  lones  foi 
Offenbach  himself,  whose  “canaillene"  , 

^ honest  and  buman  wh^e  melody  is 

snontaneous,  whose  rh>tnm  is 

ble  whose  setting  of  music  to  the  text 

is  more  pertinent. 

The  Musician. 

In  1SG7  Berlioz  called  Saint-Saens  ‘ one 
of  the  greatest  musicians  of  our  epoch.’ 
The  same  opinion  was  pronounced 
sane  judges  In  1S97,  and  it  has  been 
more  recently  pronounced.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  some  who  say  that  he 
is  too  much  of  a musician  to  be  a great 

composer  or  creator,  ^^r^i^wfll 

Gounod.  Saint-Saens  w Verdii  a ia 

a work  a la  BMsmif.  a is  reckoned 

Schumann,  a la  'va&nc‘.  „ courteous 
by  them  as  “ ,rePr?.^' t!saens  has  the 
unTo??un0ateSafancult^  of  assimilation/; 


remarkable  instances  w imrnra;  i«renu- 

lty  and  shrewdness,  the  majority  of 
them  are  made  with  unsurpassable  skill; 
they  also  display  a sense  of  irony,  and 
this  sense  is  as  saving  salt  in  pro 
gramme  music.  The  composer  of  sym- 
phonic poems  is  often  like  unto  the  man 
described  by  the  Hebrew  .Prophet, 
makes  his  idol,  and  then  falls  down  and 
worships  it.  Saint-Saens  is  cool  enough 
to  stand  off  and  examine  his  work.  Do 
you  hear  Hercules  groaning  in  ra-ge. 
he  a3ks  you.  "You  are  welcome  to  the 
pleasure.  If  you  do  hear  him.  Is  the 
oboe  the  mocking  voice  of  Omphale. 
Just  as  you  please.  There  are  many 
things  in  this  piece  of  mine;  name  them 
as  it  suits  you.”  He  smiles  at  you,  he 


Orchestral  music  ana  cnamber  music 
had  few  admirers  In  the  concert  hall. 
Saint-Saens  was  tireless  in  raising  the 
standard  of  French  music,  and  In  lead- 
ing audiences  to  the  understanding 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  higher  forms 
of  musical  expression 

Nor  was  he  ashamed  to  endeavor  to 
Introduce  German  thoughtfulness  In 
music  for  the  advantage  and  th®  glory 
of  the  country  which  he  dearly  loves. 

The  young  are  irreverent,  even 
when  they  are  musicians.  It  Is  the 
fashion  for  a lew  of  the  young  French 
writers  to  mention  Saint-Saens  flip- 
pantly or  as  with  a pat  on  the  hack, 
and  the  careless  remark:  Good  old 

man!  Now  go  to  bed!" 

that  the  success  of 


self.” 


scientific 


As  far  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  music  «3Uslcally 

sa 

d; 

r ose  to  sublline  heights  knoWnot 

characterizes  the  beauty  and  ele- 

For  purely  mech^cM  be^  ty  ghts 

vlrv  seldom  emotional  or 

served  in  tbp  Grecian  scenic 

is  seen  eveni  among^_np  „ r Saint.Saens 


Is^sat turated  '^t^i^em^Etudled 
Bach  so  "y  aSd  so  Persistently  that 


accessories  in 
turate 
i sedu 

it  u - St^n£h^^^ln«g5 

language,  to  m°ldd  metjmes  an  in  the 


SrTherTU0l™oh?he  influence  of  ^Bee- 
thoven. Schumann.  Berlioz,  Liszt.  Wag 
nor.  Schumann  gave  Wm 

aCvetath«ee  « 
erfees!  There  4 the  presence  of  a nature. 


smiles  still  more  genially  If  you  cry  out 
against  his  cynicism. 

In  “Phaeton”  he  starts  the  rash 
youth  on  the  arrogant  ride,  but  he  him- 
self does  not  Jump  into  the  chariot;  on 
the  contrary,  he  shakes  his  head,  pro- 
phesies, watches  curiously  for  the  end. 

In  a safe  place  he  observes  the  skele- 
tons dancing  the  infernal  jig  while 
Death  fiddles,  and  he  does  not  'orget 
to  tell  the  cock  the  time  to  crow.  The 
shudder  of  the  hearer  is  one  of  cere- 
bral appreciation.  There  is  no  goose 
flesh,  no  sinking  of  heart  and  stomach, 
no  turning  of  knees  to  water,  as  when 
the  Ghost  stalks  in  Tschaikowsky  s 
“Hamlet,”  or  the  gong  in  the  “Pathetic 
symphony  anounces  annihilation. 

Has  He  Melody? 

Saint-Saens  has  been  accused  of  pover. 
ty  in  melody.  The  charge  is  in  a way 
unjust. 

There  are  abundant  instances  of  sharp- 
ly defined  and  individual  melody,  which 
is  drawn  rather  than  colored.  This  mel- 
ody is  generally  without  perfume,  and 
without  passion.  Strains  like  those 
:n  t!v?  mouth  of  the  wooing  Delilah 
are  seldom  found  in  the  complete  works 
of  this  composer. 

The  melody  of  Saint-Saens  too  often 
resembles  an  opening  at  chess.  It  is 
valuable  chiefly  for  contrapuntal  com-  i 
plications  that  may  result.  The  tech- 
nical skill  of  the  composer  is  so  great 
that  he  jauntily  takes  thematic  mater- 
ial of  small  signicance  and  develops 
it  in  a too  scholastic  mood  and  fashion. 
There  is  play  of  mere  abstract  intel- 
lect. a solving  of  problems  that  interest 
only  the  propounder.  The  element  of 
surprise  enters  only  into  the  workman- 
ship. The  programme  might  state: 
“Camille  Saint-Saens  will  now  work  out 
an  exercise  in  the  sight  of  the  audience.  ’ 

| When  Saint-Saens  is  dry.  the  dryness 
Is  not  that  of  second-rate  makers  of 
music;  it  is  the  dryness  of  a man  whose 
wit  and  intelligence  are  unusual  and 
recognized,  but  he  insists  on  abstruse 
thought  and  delights  In  self-absorption. 

Mr.  Baughan  has  well  considered  this 
point.  “As  a creative  artist,  he  is  Pro- 
tean. He  can  write  in  any  style  you 
will,  even  borrowing  something  from 
Wagner,  and  yet  catching  the  spirit  of 
ISth  century  music.  In  all  his  composi- 
tions the  technical  workmanship  is  of 
tlie  neatest,  and  has  many  Ingenious 
touches,  and  he  Is  a master  of  sauve, 
pieasant  melody,  which  would  be  highly 
original  if  it  had  something  more  sa- 
liently  characteristic.”  But  when  Mr. 
Baughan  adds  that  Saint-Saens  lacks  a 
“strong  individuality,  which  has  pre- 
vented him  from  being  a very  great  com- 
poser,” he  neglects  to  praise  the  inimi- 
table elegance,  the  rare  polish,  the  un- 
erring sense  of  proper  distribution, 
shown  both  in  structure  and  in  orches- 
tration, which  set  Saint-Saens  apart 
from  other  composers. 

An  Honorable  Career. 

As  Mr.  Blackburn  puts  it,  Saint-Saens 
has  “loomed  largely  in  the  eye  of  the  | 
world,  and  his  fame  has  gone  out  to 
many  lands." 

“He  is  an  exquisite;  possibly  just  as  we 
remember  In  these  days  Beau  Brum- 
mel  or  George  IV.  as  exquisites  of  their 
time,  so  Saint-Saens  may  hand  down  a 
reputation  of  the  same  kind.  Beau 
Brummel  designed  the  fashions  of  his 
time,  and  George  IV.  countersigned 
them.  The  fashions  are  gone;  every- 
thing which  is  not  modern— and  only 
eternal  art  is  modern— comes  and  goes 
with  the  springtime,  with  the  summer, 
with  the  autumn,  with  the  winter;  we 
can  never  renew  our  fashions;  that  is 
the  pathos  of  living  just  for  one’s  own 
generation.  It  is  a pathos  that  some- 
times goes  beyond  the  sense  of  tragedy 
and  seems  to  belong  to  the  eternal  dark- 
ness of  which  Belial  spoke  in  Milton  s 
immortal  phrase: 

Sad  cure!  For  who  would  lose,  though  full,  of 

Thl3  intellectual  being;  those  thoughts  that 
wander  . , .. 

Through  Eternity  or  to  perish  rntber. 

Swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  dark  womo 
Of  Uncreated  Night. 

“Alas!  it  is  the  tragedy  of  the  artist 
whose  creative  power  can  never  be 
equal  to  his  ambitions.  The  thought 
of  Saint-Saens  will  never  wander  through 
eternitv;  but  one  may  In  respect  of  his 
honorable  and  fine  career  remember 
that  his  influence  may  continue  where 
his  actual  thought  must  perish.” 

Here  is  Mr.  Blackburn  at  his  best,  as 
far  as  literary  expression  is  concerned; 


man!  _ 

They  forget  _ 

rt’Indy  Faure,  Debussy  was  made  pos- 
sible bv  the  labor  and  the  talent  of 
Saint-Saens.  They  do  not  stop  to 
think  that  the  symphony  ‘"C  rnlnor,  | 
the  piano  concerto  in  G minor,  Om- 
phale’s  Spinning  Wheel  will  long  en- 
dure as  glories  of  French  art. 


The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Camille  Saint-Saens.  Mme.  Olive 
Fremstftd,  Miss  Ellse  Sandor.  Miss 
Katharine  Goodson  and  Mr.  Karl  Ondrl- 
cek,  violinist. 

Mme.  Fremstad  will  sing  at  the  Sym- 
phony  concert  this  week.  Bora  in  Nor- 
way,  about  35  years  ago,  she  came  to 
this  country  when  she  was  h years  old. 

Her  parents  settled  in  Minnesota.  In 
her  own  country  she  had  played  the  piano 
in  public  as  a child  wonder.  Her  first  ap 
poarance  in  this  country  was  as  a singer 
in  a Seldl  concert.  She  went  to  Germany 
to  study  with  Lilli  Lehmann.  In  1896  she 
sang  in  the  "Ring”  at  Bayreuth,  as  one 
of  the  Rhine  daughters.  She  was  en- 
gaged at  the  Cologne  Opera  House  until 
Possart  engaged  her  for  N^ijich.  Her 
first  appearance  at  the  Metropolitan, 
New  York,  was  on  Nov.  25,  1903,  as  Sleg- 
linde  Mme.  Fremstad  sang  in  Boston 
as  early  as  May  9,  1892.  'n  , o perforni- 
ance  of  Bruch's  “Armimus.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  here  as  an  opera 
singer  April  7,  1904.  as  Sieglinde  She 
afterward  appeared  as  Venus_  (April  15). 

She  appeared  here  as  Kundry,  March  J, 

1905. 

Miss  Elise  Sandor,  a girl  of  19  years,, 
made  a sensation  In  the  Budapest  Opera 
House,  at  the  end  of  last  season,  when 
she  appeared  as  Lakme.  She  was  at 
once  engaged  for  five  years. 

Miss  Katharine  Goodson,  who  will 
play  here  at  a Symphony  concert  in  Jan- 
uary, is  a young  Englishwoman  who 
studied  In  Vienna  under  LeschetitzRi 
Returning  home  she  made  her  debut  o.t 
a popular  concert  in  St.  James  Bull. 
She  then  made  a tour  of  English  pro- 
vincial towns  and  ot  the  Netherlands. 

In  1900  she  went  to  Berlin  and  there  and 
also  in  Paris  she  met  with  much  success^ 
During  the  last  five  years,she  has  led 
the  life  of  a virtuoso,  and  played  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  the  Netherlands,  France 
and  Italy.  She  has  been  successful  both 
in  orchestral  concerts  led  by  Niklsch. 
Richter,  Steinbach,  Wood  and  in  cham- 
ber music  with  Ysaye,  Gerardy,  Thom- 
son, Becker,  Kubelik,  Marsick,  the  Bo- 
hemian quartet  and  others.  , 

Mr.  Ondrieek’s  departure  from  Boston 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  As  a virtuoso, 
an  orchestral  and  a chamber  player  he 
has  maintained  an  honorable  reputa.ion 
in  this  city  for  many  years.  Born  of  a 
very  musical  family  and,  a brother  to 
virtuosos,  Mr.  Ondricelt  studied  tne  vio- 

Lmgulshed3 *£ 

let  as  concertmaster  for  the 

S3S»  « 

?Kr»tan  Opera iH-se^hestra 

and1  \vhneOIhe  -s  Atlantic  ,the 

Opera  House  was  buine  *evmnhonv  or- 
thPen  joined  fsy*PeU° knowm 

chestra.  As  a P * rr..  nerformance  is 
and  esteemed  ^re.  His  Perrorma 

characterized  by  fuU, intensity 
lant  technic  and  passionate  Intensity 
Mr.  Ernest  Douglas,  formerly  of  l os 
ton,  recently  gave  an °5^}1|n|  place. 

IS™™  ago‘e?n 

rhntnblrshurg  Pa.  Many  girls  from 
Wiison  College  ^ 


an  original  article,  to  tne  mhgstelne. 

Mr  Max  Heinrich  has  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, and  lie  purposes  to  dwell  here  Kcj 
will  give  a number  of  recitals  in  tne  1 
course  of  the  season  and  produce  songs  1 
by  Tschaikowsky  and  Strauss  that  he  I 

has  added  to  his  large  repertory.  He  will 
also  produce  some  of  his  own  composl- 

tl0Mr  Emil  Paur  denies  Indignantly  that 
this  will  be  the  last  season  of  the  Pitts- 
hiirtr  orchestra.  “Nonsense!  Ihe  01- 
chestra  is  a success,  and  the  music 
of  Pittsburg  will  maintain  it.  None  of 
the  large  symphony  orchestras  of  the 
United  States  has  ever  paid  expenses, 
but  Ifoney  alone  is  not  the  only  point  to 
bo  taken  into  consideration.  1 ha  P0°P'®  I 
of  Pittsburg  appreciate  the  educational 
advantages  of  such  an  orchestra .M  our.., 
and  the  music  lovers  who  can  s°  afford 
will  contlnuo  to  contribute  liberally 
toward  Its  maintenance.”  Mr.  Paur  mid 

the  Pittsburg  orchestra  w 1 Jve  a con 

cert  here  in  Symphony  Hall  in  February. 
He  is  described  as  looking  “rugged  and 
rosv.”  The  secret  of  his  present  strength, 
it^  appears,  Is  mountain  climbing  In  the 

Ty“The  unprecedented  price  of  44,000 
marks  is  demanded  by  a Ve$slBeetho- 
seller  for  the  manuscript  of  Bee*,n° 
ven’s  “Waldsteln”  sonata,  and  the  Ger- 
man newspapers. express .the  fear  that 
because  of  this  nigh  price,  the  sonata 
will,  like  so  many  other  precious  docu- 
ments go  to  America.  The  manuscript 
£ said  to  be  exceptionally  legible Wn 
some  dubious  places  the  n°tes,^r®  SVP; 
nipmpntoil  bv  letters  written,  in  by  the 


S3S&  B8SSK  ST& 

coarseness,  if  there  were  only  one  direct 
and  overwhelming  appeal,  if  there  were 
a revelation  of  elemental  qualities- 

The  Symphonic  Poems. 

The  symphonic  poems  of  Saint-Saens 

were  Inspired  by  admiration  for  Liszt  ^ __  gg 

bv  close  friendship  and  example.  but  may  not  something  more  be  said 

ana  oy  “ . ..  „ -j_irav,io  Hie.  Inne-  and  hnnora 

Some  look  skew-eyed  at  these  admirable  g 
compositions.  There  is  Gustave  Kahn, 
a born  verbal  melodist,  a poet  singularly 
susceptible  to  color  Impressions,  a poet, 
to  quote  George  Moore,  “who  takes  the 
French  language  as  a violin,  and  lets 
j the  bowt  of  his  emotion  run  at  wild  will 
upon  it,  producing  strange  acute  strains, 
unpremeditated  harmonies  comparable 
to  nothing  but  some  Hungarian  rhap- 
I sody  “WellKahn  found  little  in  “Om- 
I rih'ile’s  Spinning  Wheel  but  singular 
I music  a sort  of  protest  against  ordinary 
| evening  music  mixed  with  protests  of 
the  double-bass  unkindly  received  by 
tlie  cymbals — but  why  insist  on  tne  mis- 
1 take  of  a musician  who  has  had  so  many 
fine  hours?”  A French  music,  critic  of 
repute  insists  that  the  popularity'  of  the 
"Danse  Macabre”  rests  wholly  on  the 

I WThe  Symphonic  poems  do  not  reveal  | 
i large  imagination;  the  composer  is  not; 
a highly  imaginative  person they  are, 


ii7t?sapl 

kliW  wl'th  that  audience  of  love  and 

*mn"ty  fromrwhich  it  ^l^hrseen* P'hlt 

Mr  Damrosch  knows  his  business 


appreciation  of  tlie  long  and  honorable 
career  of  the  distinguished  man  who 
will  soon  honor  the  city  by  his  visit. 

Saint-Saens  is  a musician  of  uncom- 
mon technical  equipment,  clearness  in 
expression,  logic,  fine  taste.  He  is  a 
master  of  rhythm  and  a rare  appreci- 
ator  of  tonal  color.  With  him  form  is 
more  than  thought.  His  wit  and  brill- 
iance dazzle;  but  he  seldom  touches 
the  heart  or  sweeps  away  the  judg- 
ment. He  is  not  a great  creator 

A name  always  to  be  memtioned  wdth 
affectionate  respect!  In  the  face  of 
practical  difficulties,  discouragements, 
misunderstandings,  sneers  , he  has 
worked  constantly  to  the  best  of  his  un- 
usual ability  for  musical  righteousness 
in  its  pure  form. 

Although  he  built  on  the  founda- 
tions of  Gorman  music,  ho  never  de- 
nied his  own  nationality,  and  in  the 
best  qualities  of  his  art.  clearness  and 
taste,  he  is  essentially  French. 

During  years  when  Frenchmen  were 
contributing  little  concert  music  of 
significance  or  worth,  when  purely 


Gabriel  Faure  wrote  in  Switzerland, 
during  his  vacation  a series  of  new! 

;:FD?le^sh°p!a^fate«r| 

?c°a0dv  ?o°nTeSofw^r^\u!TenhaBabe^n 
engaged  as  a first  conductor  there  for 

flVBRaa  Walter  of  Berlin,  a singer 
aged  22,  who  wished  to  f re©  herself  of 

E “ls°r  a-H7*?h«va.ddks.s,K 

Sh?  was  engaged  last  wnnter  to  take 

fhn  carts  of  sweethearts  at  the 

S»,,  r rniaM  She  made  a hit  in 
^’Cont^sq  d:Hoffmann,"  and  wms 
soon  to  "appear  as  Micaela  and  Lakme. 

ftearncePsarenHerWebet^theed!y  Adolphe 
was  eight  rears  older  than 
fhe  w’as  and  insisted  onattendmg  the, 

Teheevrhad  ^urlTe^ "sin king  together. 

P&t&i&xt  r»nrt2.  IBs, 

hne  would  not  probably  be  able  to 

make  a first  appearance,  she  became 

less  interested  in  him.  at  least  so  the 


York  Evening  Post. 

Mr  Carpi  appeared  as  the  duke  in 
“Rigoletto”  Oct.  11  in  Covent  Garden, 
and  was  praised  as  singer  and  &ctor. 

Mr  Blackburn  was  as  pleased  as 
Punch.  He  wrote:  “His  range  s very 
great,  and  the  pure  tenor  quality  he 
possesses  is  rarely  to  be  found  nowa- 
days on  the  operatic  stage.  It  Is  a 
quality  which  possibly  AVagner  did  his 
best  to  destroy,  and  wnlch,  tnerefore, 
exists  only'  here  and  there  among  the 
tenors  of  our  time.  At  all  events,  isig. 
Carpi  showed  that  he  had  been  trained 
in  a school  of  art  which  was  very 
naturally  admired  some  30  years  ago, 
and  which  seems  now  to  be  coming 
rapidly  again  to  the  front.  In  what- 
ever way  one  may  speak  of  Verdi  s 
earlier  operas  one  has  to  realize  that 
his  vocal  writing  was  well-nigh  per- 
fect. Sig.  Carpi  demonstrated  that 
fact  last  night  by  his  wonderfully  fine 
singing.  Not  only,  however,  Is  he  an 
excellent  vocalist,  but  h!s  acting  is  full 
of  grace,  dignity,  and  abandonment.” 

Mme.  Melba  has  been  singing  in  opera 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  the  critics  are 
unanimous  in  praise;  “It  Is  quite  be- 
yond question  that  there  is  no  singer  In 
the  W’orld  who  surpasses  her  * * * The 
fret  that  her  voice  retains  all  its  beauty 
after  many  years  of  use  is  a convincing 
testimony  to  the  perfection  of  her  art. 

Far  from  deteriorating,  indeed,  her  sing- 
ing seems  even  to  improve,  and  this  year 
she  lias  been  absolutely  at  her  best.” 
This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Globe,  and 
the  other  journalises  say  “Amen.’ 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  in  Chicago  heard 
Miss  Laura  Heelison  sing  first  “Annie 
Laurie"  and  then  “By  tlie  Lakes  of 
Killarney.”  Sir  Thomas  was  deeply  af- 
fected and  said  the  voice  was  one  of 
the  “sweetest  and  strongest  he  had  ever 
heard.  He  also  said  to  the  girl’s  aunt' 

that  if  Miss  Laura  wished  to  go  on  the 
stage  he  would  give  he  a “hand  on  one 
of  the  best  playhouses  at  home,  ana 
London  has  several  that  are  emiently 
adequate  for  our  young  friend  s de- 
sires/’ Miss  Laura  is  only  17.  and [ac- 
cording to  her  portrait  published  in 
the  Inter-Ocean  she  has  a long,  long 
curl  that  hangs  pleasingly  over  the  front  | 
of  her  shirt  waist. 

Mr.  de  Gogorza  who  will  give  a song 
recital  in  Chlckering  Hall  Nov  23.  is 
now  singing  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Seattle  Times  informs  us  that  the  ad- 
mirable singer  is  a sP|;"ir^d!,r,lvl?n 
"snends  his  summers  In  Paris  and  in 
the  fashionable  continental  watering 
places”;  that  he  is  a rnan  of  wealth 
and  of  the  highest  culture  , that  he 
gives  concerts  as,  “a  diversion  rather 
than  an  avocation.  YV  e are  glad  to  see 
that  Seattle  appreciated  him.- _The  Times 
began  its  review  as  follows.  In  the 
presence  at  tlie  Grand  last  night  of  a 
house  full  of  men  and  women  in  evening 
attire.  Including  nearly  all  the  social 
lights  and  many  others  equally  devoted 
t’<f  music  though  not  perhaps  80  w’®1' 
known  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Ladles'  Musical  Club  found  the  best  evi- 

I dence  of  the  fact  that  musical  Seattle 
I appreciates  Its  efforts  to  provide  the 
best  artists  obtainable  for  winter 

cnacon  " “Dress  shoot9,  it  seems,  are 
fmii«?np‘nsable  in  Seattle.  Young:  men 
ihmking  of  settling  there  should  bear  I 

tllMme.nszumowska  will  play  n c0^cerf°  I 
by  Chopin  at  a Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert in  tlie  course  of  the  8fas/j’"'  „ k 

The  Musical  Courier  of  New  York 
states  that  Mrs.  Arthur  Nlkisch  will 
henceforth  give  singing  lessons.  Before 
she  was  married,  Mrs.  Nlkisch  was  an 
operetta  soubrette.  She  sang  here  In 
Boston  with  indifferent  success,  and 
neither  her  voice  nor  her  vocal  ait  was 


distinguished  in  any  manner. 

Henri  Ravina,  whose  piano  music  was 
played  by  our  mothers  and  aunts  with 
'Vr.nt  evnression.’’  died  in  Parls_  Sept. 


story  goes 
Mr.  Edward 


B.  Hill’s  article  on 


Debussy’s  piano  pieces,  which  was 
published  originally  in  the  Musiman 
appears  translated  >'}torLrenc1£  ln 

the  Mercure  Musical  an- 
nounces that  Mn  Hill. will  contribute 


30"  at  the  age  of  88.  Born  at  Bordeaux, 
he  was  an  Infant  phenomenon  Once 
celebrated  as  a virtuoso,  he  spent  many 
years  in  composition  and  as  a teacher. 
J Miss  Mario  Hall,  violinist,  will  visit 
this  country  again  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams,  the  tenor,  artel 
an  absence  of  a £ew  years,  will  give 
song  recitals  in  the  United  States. 


The  first  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony quarter  (Messrs.  Hess.  Roth, 
Ferir,  Warnke)  will  be  given  in  Cnjea 
erlng  Hall  on  Monday  at  8 P.  M.  The 
programme  will  include  Josef  Suks 

Boston  °bPy  tft  Adam- 
Let,  Dec.  22.  1903;  Schubert’s 

ement  in  C minor  (op.jiOBth). 


was  first  played  in  Boston  by  tl»  AM- 
ouartet.  Dec.  22,  1»U6,  bcnuucu  - 
quartet  movement  inC  minor  (0P-T“0°th). 
2nd  Cesar  Franck’s  piano  qu.ntet  Mr. 
TTMnrich  Gebhard  will  be  the  y.anjsv 
The  members  of  the  quartet  have  been 
together  m practice  since  the  first  o! 


.4,000 


idei. 


of  the  j 


Schulz-JBvler- 

Vtme. 


tembo'r.'Tn  the  ftm  wcok  ot  Ootober 

«V  fof  - 

s in  Boston  has  been  laigei  than 

M°nr®'.  Olga  Samar  off  will  give  r.plano 
» 1 i in  C bickering  Hall  on  Mon»i..iy  a 
la  ' nNof  6 at  3 o’clock.  Her  pro- 

sS^fcr,:; 

:ata:  arabesques  on  themes  ot  1 
cj i no  Dnnube  waltz  oy  ocn 
19  Samaroff  has  begun  her  season 


fbf  study  and  was  ehnsen  for  Mr.  Sav-' 
n|rfl  K,r  fWa  composer  himself.  ivuhs 
Behnee  and  Miss  Bloomfield  born  in 
New  York,  have  sung  in  opera  in  Get 

"he  "at  ter  afSVlsden  Mn'Tito  Klcordi 
of  Milan  has  attended  personally  to  the 
sumptuous  mounting  and  the  stage 
management  of  the  opeia. 

Lhevinne,  Pianist, 


dm  Played  Hublnstein’s  concerto  in  D 
minor  for  the  first  time,  and  sho  also 
"Lyed  for  the  first  time  Tschai  cowsky  s 
««rvr*+r»  in  R flat  minor  with  the  r^nna 
delphla  o?ehestm  last  week.  She  ex- 
pects to  Play  the  latter  concerto  at  a 
fcytnphony  concert,  in  Boston. 

The  first  of  a series  of  five  concerts 
bv  the  Kneisel  quartet  will  be  given  In 
flickering  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Nov  6 The  programme  will  be  as  fol- 
lows- Schubert’s  quartet  in  D minor 
(op.  posth);  Beethoven’s  piano  trio  op. 
"i>  No  2’  Gliere’s  quartet  in  A majoi, 

; o (first  time).  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  will 
bo'  the  Pianist.  Gliere  is  a Russian 
whose  symphony  in  E flat  was  per- 
formed In  New  York  last  season,  and 
in  London  the  28th  of  last  August.  The 
sale  of  subscription  tlck^3  m* 

Chickering  Hall  tomorrow  at  8.30  A.  M. 
Among  the  works  to  be  performed  are 
- vel’s  quartet  in  F major  (first  time), 
jntrinb’s  quartet  (first  time)  Loef- 
ner’s  sextet  in  D minor.  Beethoven  ? 
quartets  op.  74  and  127.  Crosse  FUge  op. 
133,  Mozart’s  quartet  In  A major,  Schu- 
mann's  quartet  In  F majoi,  Brahrrtb 
s.-xtet  in  G major.  The  balcony  has  been 
reserved  for  students  who  will  pay  only 
a nominal  price.  , i 

The  first  of  the  three  concerts  which 
the  Longy  Club  will  give  In  Potter  Hall 
this  season  will  tab®  Plac®  °.n 
day  evening.  Nov.  14.  A feature  of  the 
programme  will  be  a concerto  for  horn 
on  11,  by  R.  Strauss.  Subscription 
tickets  are  on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall 
The  first  concert  for  the  benefit  or  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  will  be  given  in  Symphony 
Hall  in  the  latter  part  of  November. 

The  People’s  Singing  Class  will  meet 
in  Recital  Hall.  New  England  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  this  afternoon 6 
o’clock.  , , ^ » 

Mr  Felix  Fox’s  first  chamber  recital 
will  be  in  Stelnert  Hall,  on  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon, Nov.  20.  The  Hoffmann  quartet 

will  assist  and  the  programme  will  In- 
clude Brahms'  piano  quintet  In  F minor 
and  d’Indy’3  piano  quartet. 

Mrs.  Alice  Wood,  soprano,  will  sing  at 
the  pianola  recital  In  Steinert  Hall  next 
Wednesday  evening. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heinlt  will  give  a 
song  recital  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  Nov.  9.  Subscriptions 
addressed  to  Mr.  Louis  H.  Mudgett, 
Symphony  Hall,  will  receive  due  atten- 
tion. The  box  office  sale  will  open  on 
Friday  morning,  Nov.  2. 


Mr.  Josef  Lhevinne,  the  pianist,  who 
will  play  in  Steinert  Hall  Saturday 
afternoon,  Nov.  10,  gave  a concert  in 
London  Oct.  10.  Sir  Charles  Vllliers 
Stanford  conducted.  The  Times  said  he 
was  a musician  as  well  as  a supreme 
virtuoso.  The  Telegraph  said:  "He,  a 
Russian,  is  far  from  being  of  the  Tar- 
taric tribe  of  pianists.  His  effects  are 
obtained  more  by  subtlety  than  by  sheer 
force,  and  in  the  matter  of  power  he 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  if  by  developing  greater 
strength  hrs  exquisite,  velvety  touch, 
which  resembles  no  one’s  so  much  as  the 
qulter  Rubinstein’s,  should  be  depre- 
ciated or  even  interfered  with  In  any 

wav,  we  would  infinitely  prefer  to  leave 
things  as  they  are.  As  this  rare  refine- 
ment of  touch  and  its  resultant  silvery 
tone  are  the  main  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Lhevinne’ s playing,  it  follows  that  he 
was  at  his  best  in  pieces  of  a more  or 
less  dreamy  and  romantic  kind.  1 he 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  the  only  fault 
was  the  pianist’s  fondness  for  striking 
contrasts:  "He  will  play  you  a pianis- 
simo’ passage  very  beautifully,  then, 
without  any  graduation,  will  hammer 
out  a ‘fortissimo’  passage  when  It  was 
obviously  the  composer's  intention  that 
one  phrase, should  lead  gradually  to  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  withhold  full  praise  for  the  earn- 
estness, the  energy  and  the  iSKill  with 
which  he  invests  his  playing. 


Mendelssohn’s  "Elijah”  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety, Mr.  Mollenhauer  conductor,  on  Sun- 
day evening,  Nov.  4.  The  solo  singers 
will  be  Mrs.  Genevieve  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Child,  Mr.  Edward  Johnson,  Mr. 
Gwilym  Miles.  The  sale  of  tickets  will 
open  tomorrow  at  8 : 3 0 A.  M.  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  and  also  at  Schirmer’s  mu- 
sic store,  26  West  street. 

The  purpose  of  this  concert  is  best 
ex-plained  by  quotations  from  the  ad- 
dress of  the  president  of  the  society,  Mr. 
George  F.  Daniels,  delivered  at  the  last 
annual  meeting : 

“The  ambition  of  the  society  for  a 
home  of  its  own  is  not  a new  one.  This 
project  has  been  recommended  and  fondly 


lie 


SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS. 

The  first  series  of  six  Sunday  Cham- 
ber Concerts,  organized:  by  Messrs. 

Chickering  & Sons  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  will  be  given 
on  Sunday  afternoons  from  Dec.  2 to 
Jan.  6,  inclusive.  The  concerts  will  be- 
gin at  3:30  o’clock.  Three-fourths  of 
the  total  receipts  will  be  given  to  the 
pension  fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra.  The  second  series  of  six 
concerts  will  be  from  Jan.  13  to  Feb. 
17  Inclusive.  The  following  organiza- 
tions, singers  and  musicians  will  take 
part:  The  Adamowski  Trio,  the  Bos- 

ton Symphony  Quartet,  the  Longy  Club, 
the  Olive  Mead  Quartet,  the  Madrigal 


work  Is  described  as  interesfTnir"Th 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  themes  aro 
uninteresting,  as  It  Is  a mosaic.  The, 
composer's  forest  is  full  of  fantastic 
giants,  and  there  is  a shameless  re- 
miniscence of  "Siegfried"  in  one  place. 
The  piece  is  by  no  means  new.  It  was 
played  even  in  Paris  in  1894. 

George  Halford's  overture,  "In  Me- 
morlum,"  was  played  for  the  first  time 
in  London  at  a promenade  concert,  Oct. 

11.  Mr.  Blackburn  wrote:  “We  are  told 
In  the  programme  that  'several  of  the 
themes  used  In  the  overture  are  melo- 
dies of  which  his  friend  was  particularly 
fond,’  and  are  ‘associated  with  him  In 
the  composer's  memory.’  The  overture 
was  first  performed,  it  may  be  added,  at 
Harrogate.  The  score  Is  obviously  in- 
fluenced by  many  composers;  but  this  is 
not  a matter  which  need  be  dealt  with 
too  seriously,  if  only  because  the  In- 
fluence of  great  composers  Is  always 
good  for  any  young  musician.  It  is  very 
clever,  and  at  times  Is  really  touching. 
The  sympathy  of  the  musician  with  hTs 
subject  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  a hea:#,>r 
ol'  any  intelligence.  It  Is  for  that  rea- 
son that  one  chooses  to  forget  the  many 
reminiscences  of  other  composers  which 
are  scattered  through  the  score.  There 
Is  one  particular  phrase  which  reminds 
one  strongly  of  Purcell’s  famous  song. 
‘What  Shall  I Do  to  Show  How  Much  I 
Love  Her?’  which  is.  nevertheless,  very 
beautifully  treated  from  an  orchestral 
point  of  view.”  Mr.  Halford  was  born  in 
1858,  and  Is  known  In  and  about  Birming- 
ham as  an  organist  and  conductor.  This 
overture  was  composed  in  1904. 

Who  are  the  people’s  musicians?  What 
is  popular  music?  A straw  vote,  taken 
in  that  home  of  popular  mass  meeting, 
the  Cooper  Union,  has  resulted  in  a re- 
quest programme  with  which  the  Peo- 
ple’s Symphony  concerts  will  shortly 
open  their  seventh  season.  At  the  last 
concert  in  the  spring,  Mr.  Arens’  audi- 
ence was  invited  to  write  down  its  in- 
dividual preference.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  this  test  vote:  Overture.  "Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream,”  Mendelssohn; 
symphony,  Beethoven’s  Fifth;  sym- 
phonic poem,  Liszt’s  “Tasso”;  suite, 
^Teer,Gynt,"  by  Grieg;  march,  the 
Marche  Slav’  of  Tschaikowsky ; con- 
certo,  the  E minor  for  violin,  by  Men- 
delssohn, and  vocal  solo,  "Isolde’s  Lieb- 
'-stod,"  by  Wagner.— New  Y'ork  Evening 
Sun. 

“A  Saga.”  a tone  poem  by  Sibelius, 
was  played  for  the  first  time  in  London 
Hct.  4.  “Lancelot”  of  the  Referee  wrote: 
’Although  the  music  is  descriptive  in 
character  the  composer  has  given  no 
c*ew  as  to  its  meaning;  but  this  is  really 
of  little  consequence,  for  the  strains  are 
so  suggestive  of  dark  forests,  barbaric 
hu0S  *?nd  >leroes  and  mystic  influences 
that  the  Saga  grips  the  attention  and 
ot.rs  the  imagination.  A peculiarity  of 
the  work  is  the  constant  use  of  reiter- 
ated figures,  which  may  be  said  to 


dreamed  of  for  over  80  years.  The  first  ! haunt  the  themes  like  some  avengr.e-  nr 

montinn  nf  the  cnhlppf  rpr'nrrl  aH  in  thG  Icltoflll  « rni,  „ .• *. , . .♦  ® . 


mention  of  the  subject  recorded  in 
history  of  the  society  was  at  a mee 
on  Nov.  22,  1824,  when  a motion  to  pur 


spirits.  The  instrumentation  is 
history  of  the  society  was  at  a meeting  sonorous,  lightened  by  weird  touches 


which,  like  the 


chase  a piece  of  land  on  which  a hall  through  thick  and  dark  foliage  produce 
might  be  erected  was  made  and  carried,  fantastic  effects.” 

Our  historian  suggests  that,  ‘Had  land  j A , 

then  been  purchased  in  the  heart  of  the  i sympnony  in  G minor,  op.  7,  by  Carl 
city  at  a moderate  price,  even  if  no  build-  £Jieisen,  wa?  produced  by  the  Theodore 
ing  had  been  erected,  it  might  have  been  Thomas  orchestra  in  Chicago  Oct.  19-20. 
afterward  sold  with  sufficient  profit  to  iT.e,  locaI  critics  were  not  enthusiastic, 
buy  and  build  elsewhere.’  The  subject  is  was  .bor.n  on  the  island  of 

again  referred  to  at  the  meeting  of  June  -Uenrnark4  in  1865.  He  has  com 

18,  1838,  when  'a  committee  nnSf,d  - 


18,  1838,  when  ’a  committee  was  ap-  symphonies,  an 

pointed  to  confer  with  Mr.  Pike  about  a „yorkS|  a.  V1°lin  sonata 


new  hall,  to  ascertain  terms  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  estate,  make  a survey  of  It 
and  obtain  a general  plan  for  the  build- 
ing to  be  erected  ra  it.’  ” 

In  1884  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  then 
president  of  the  society,  urged  the  mat- 
ter upon  the  attention  of  the  members, 
and  ..ir.  Daniels  thinks  that  a ’window  Ur 
the  hall,  when  it  is  built,  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  Mr.  Perkins’  memory. 

"Four  years  ago,”  says  Mr.  Daniels, 
"few  people  outside  the  society  knew  of 
our  ambition,  because  the  need  of 


and  other  chamber  music,  songs  and 
piano  pieces.  Gade  gave  him  a free 
scholarship  in  the  conservatory  at  Co- 
penhagen. Nielsen’s  first  work,  a suite 
for  strings,  appeared  in  1S88.  His  home 
is  in  Copenhagen. 


Club,  the  Margulles  Trio,  Mrs.  Bertha  : < home  0£  our’ own  had  been  presented 


Child,  Miss  Bessie  Collier,  Mr.  Willy 
Hess,  Miss  Adele  Margulies,  Mr.  Ernst 
Perabo,  Mr.  George  Proctor,  Mme.  Olga 
Samaroff,  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  Mr.  Berick 
von  Norden.  Season  tickets  will  be  on 
sale  at  Chickering  Hall  on  Monday, 
Nov.  19,  at  9 A.  M. 


Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage’s  English  grand 
opera  company  will  begin  an  engage- 
ment of  two  weeks  tomorrow  night  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre  and  produce  Puc- 
cini’s “Madam  Butterfly”  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston.  A full  sketch  of  this 
work  and  its  , composer  was  published 
in  The  Herald  of  last  Sunday.  It  may 
now  be  said  that  the  performances  in 
AVashington  and  Baltimore  aroused  en- 
thusiasms. 

The  cast  for  tomorrow  night  will  be  as 
follows:  Madam  Butterfly,  Mme-  Szamo- 
sy; Suzuki,  Miss  Behnee;  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  Sheehan;  Sharpless,  Mr.  Richards. 
Mr.  Rothwell  will  conduct. 

The  following  will  take  part  in  the 
other  performances  of  the  week; 

Tuesday  evening— Miss  Vivienne,  Miss 
Behnee,  Mr.  MacLennon  and  Mr.  Goff. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Rothwell. 

Wednesday  matinee— Mme.  Janssen, 
Miss  Behnee,  Mr,  Sheehan  and  Mr. 
Richards.  Conductor,  Mr.  Rothwell. 

Wednesday  evening— Mme.  Szamosy, 
Miss  Bloomfield,  Mr.  MacLennon  and 
Mr.  Goff.  Conductor,  Mr.  Feith. 

Thursday  evening— Miss  Vivienne,  Miss 

Behnee,  Mr.  Sheehan  and  Mr.  Richards 
Conductor,  Mr.  Rothwell. 

Friday  evening— Mme.  Szamosy,  Miss 
Bloomfield,  Mr.  MacLennon  and  Mr 
Goff.  Conductor.  Mr.  Feith 

Saturday  matmee-Miss  Vivienne,  Miss 
Bloomfield,  Mr.  Sheehan  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ards. Conductor,  Mr.  Rothwell. 

Saturday  evening— Mme.  Janssen,  Miss 
Behnee.  Mr.  MacLennon  and  Mr.  Goff 
i-onductor,  Mr.  Feith. 

There  will  be  an  orchestra  of  60  with 
Mr  Pietro  Marino,  concert  master. 

^za™3>\ was  the  first  Madam 
Butterfly  in  Budapest  and  Mr.  Savage 
engaged  her  on  the  recommendation  of 
Puccini.  Mme.  Janssen,  a pupil  of  Mme 
Materna,  has  been  well  known  in  Franoe 
for  15  years  as  a Wagnerian  singer. 
Miss  ’Vivienne,  born  in  Oklahoma,  lived 
afterward  in  Duluth,  went  to  Europe 


'E 


to  but  very  few.  Now,  250  people  have 
testified  their  Interest  by  their  gifts, 
and  hundreds  more  have  helped  us  by 
attending  the  special  concerts  given  in 
aid  of  the  fund,  so  that  the  number  of 
people  who  are  interested  in  our  project 
is  already  among  the  thousands.  A lit- 
tle later  we  may  hope  for  bequests,  as 
well  as  additional  gifts  from  the  living. 
Many  a man  finds  it  easier  to  give  $500 
or  $1000  by  will  than  to  give  $100  in 
cash  during  life.  The  high  standing  ot 
the  contributors  to  the  Building  Fund, 
whose  names  appear  in  the  printed  list, 
is  the  strongest  indorsement  of  the  mer- 
its of  our  undertaking  and  the  most  elo- 
quent  testimony  of  the  regard  in  which 
our  Society  is  held  by  the  public.’ 

The  deed  of  trust  creating  the  Build- 
ing Fund  is  dated  May  21.  1902.  The 

amount  of  the  fund  today  is  $10,311.16 
The  sum  of  $3S38.64  was  handed  over 
in  1905. 


J.  H.  Fould’3  “Bplthalamium”  was 
played  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Wood's 
orchestra  In  the  Queen’s  Hall,  London, 
Oct.  9.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said;  "It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  com- 
poser is  clever,  and  that  he  writes  with 
spirit  and  verve.  At  present,  however, 
he  does  not  show  any  PaJ'tl?ulaJ’  f ' 
nality;  he  seems,  to  say  the  truth,  to  be 
too  much  under  the  Influence  of  many 
modern  composers.  It  is  not  a very  la" 
teresting  matter  to  trace  the  sources 
of  such  influence;  but  one  could  easily 
see  how  much  he  had  been  moved  by 
Wagner  and  other  modern  composers 
His  orchestration  is  undoubtedly 
clever,  and  Is  without  doubt  extremely 
modern.  He  also  introduces  the  grand 
pianoforte  as  part  of  the  instrumental 
working-out  of  his  themes.  Or  course, 
this  is  no  new  idea,  although  it  is  sel- 
dom put  into  practice.  Berlioz,  as  we 
all  know,  utilized  the  same  instrument 
in  various  of  his  orchestral  works. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Foulds  must  be  con- 
gratulated  upon  having  produced  a mu- 
sicianly  work,  which  can  never  dis- 
grace any  of  his  later  productions,  and 
which,  as  it  stands,  is  agreeable  to 

Glazounoff’s  orchestral  fantasia.  “The 
Forest,"  was  performed  at  a Lam- 
oureux  concert,  Paris,  Oct.  7.  xhe 


The  programme  of  the  third  Sym- 
phony concert,  given  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  was 
as  follows: 

Symphony  in  C minor,  No.  1 Brahms 

Tone  poem.  “Don  Juan” Strauss 

Three  excerpts  from  “The  Damnation 

of  Faust” Berlioz 

Mr.  Arthur  Whiting,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  last  week  on  the  em- 
ployment of  the  damper  pedal  of  the 
piano  to  gain  color  effects,  took  oc- 
casion to  say  that  Brahms  was  at 
times  sensuous  in  his  music,  although 
he  lias  been  called  austere  and  dry. 
Mr.  Whiting  believes  that  the  re- 
proach of  dryness  is  due  usually  to 
the  performance  of  Brahms’  music 
rather  than  to  the  music  itself.  It  is 
true  that  when  Mr.  Whiting  played 
piano  pieces  of  Brahms  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  theories  concerning  the 
damper  pedal  the  music  was  anything 
but  sensuous. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  sensu- 
ousness in  music  as  in  human  life. 
Some  years  ago  Josephin  Peladan, 
the  fantastical  Sar  of  dark  corners, 
likened  the  music  of  Brahms  to  a 
gypsy  woman  dancing  in  tight-fitting 
corsets.  He  detected  latent  heat  be- 
neath the  formal  exterior. 

The  sensuousness  of  Brahms  is  cere- 
bral. It  might  be  called  Platonic.  How- 
ever. he  regulated  the  conduct  of  his 
private  life;  no  woman  disturbed  his 
musical  landscape.  Even  in  songs  with 
words  of  an  amatory  nature,  his  mu- 
sic, is  contemplative  rather  than  emo- 
tional. There  Is  no  frank  outburst  of 
passionate  longing  or  sensuous  regret. 

Now  sensuousness  alone  does  not 
make  a composer  great.  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  have  not  been  sens- 
uous in  tlie  meaning  of  the  word  as 
understood  by  such  widely  different 
men  as  Wagner  and  Massenet.  There 
is  a noble  sensuousness  in  which  spirit  I 
and  not.  matter  alone  enters.  Such  ! 


sensuousness  vitalizes  pages  or  Beeth- 
oven and  Cesar  Franck.  This  quality  is 
of  close  kin  to  mysticism.  The  lives  of 
certain  saints  reveal  this.  This  species 
of  sensuousness  is  not  dependent  on 
color  effects.  It  may  be  observed  in 
the  Ino  of  musical  thought  without 
consideration  of  the  harmonic  or  the 
orchestral  dress. 

Neither  the  earthly  nor  the  spiritual 
kind  is  to  bn  observed  in  tile  music  of 
Johannes  Brahms.  Like  the  master  in 
the  parable,  he  was  an  austere  man.  j 
His  two  chief  and  distinguishing  char-  I 
acterlstics  are  a depressing  pessimism  I 
j —for  there  may  be  a reassuring  and 
stimulating  pessimism,  as  in  the  coun- 
sels and  maxims  of  Schopenhauer— and 
I an  unusual  mastery  over  the  structure 
and  architecture  of  music. 

Dr.  Muck  could,  of  course,  not  bring 
out,  of  his  first  symphony  anything  that 
Is  not  contained  within  it;  but  lie  gave 
a most  illuminative  interpretation  of  the 
work,  an  interpretation  that  shed  light 
on  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  com- 
poser and  also  on  his  limitations. 

I have  never  heard  in  tills  country  or 
in  Germany  a more,  intelligent  and  mas- 
terly performance  of  this  much  discussed 
work.  Tlie  manner  in  which  Dr.  Muck 
analyzed  before  the  audience  the  struct- 
ure of  the  first  movement  was  Inimita- 
ble. His  analysis  was  not  didactic;  it 
was  not  that  of  a person  who  Is  eager 
to  die  in  defen.' e of  the  sonata  form.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  full  of  life,  imagina- 
tion and  enthusiasm.  It  was.  further- 
more, remarkably  elastic,  and  all  t li is 
may  to  said  of  his  interpretation  of  the 
other  movements,  His  whole  conception 
of  the  finale  was  on  a grand  and  heroic 
scale,  and  he  forced.  In  ills  quiet,  modest 
manner,  this  impression  on  the  audience. 
He  mastered  his  hearers  by  something 
more  than  overwhelming  sonority  and 
realization  of  a superb  climax.  He  sang 
his  lyrjc  orchestral  passages  as  a skilled 
singer,  with  understanding  and  soul.  He 
did  not  forget  to  prepare  cunningly  his 
backgrounds.  He  was  not  too  anxious 
over  that  which  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant. 

And  the  interpretation  of  these  two 
j movements  was  the  crowning  glory  of 
| an  engrossing  concert. 

In  the  andante,  which  In  spite  of  cer- 
tain passages  of  meditative  beauty  is  on 
the  whole  Inherently  uninteresting  and. 
tedious,  he  displayed  his  qualities  of 
leadership  and  his  insistence  on  a lyrical 
performance  with  the  liberties  In 
rhythm  and  in  accentuation  that  are 
taken  by  all  poetical  and  creative  inter- 
preters. The  third  movement  might 
well  be  omitted  in  all  performances  of 
this  symphony.  Even  the  saddest-eyed 
Brahmsite  can  find  few  words  in  excuse 
of  its  dryness. 

Strauss’  “Don  Juan”  was  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  tlie  audience.  The  perform- 
ance was  highly  spirited,  but  the  music 
itself  has  produced  a greater  effect  on 
former  occasions.  The  intensity  was  too 
seldom  relieved;  the  contrasts  were  not 
always  sharply  defined.  What  Disraeli 
said  of  the  conversation  of  a certain 
colonel  or  captain  in  “Tancred”  might  be 
applied  to  the  greater  portion  of  the 
work  as  it  was  played  last  night:  "Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  noisy  in  a 
genteel  way.’’  Yet  the  section  with  the 
oboe  solo  was  finely  imagined,  and  the 
whole  performance  was  one  of  great 
force  and  dash. 

The  excerpts  from  “The  Damnation 
of  Faust”  are  perhaps  too  well  known, 
nor  was  the  performance  in  any  way 
unusual. 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic  after 
the  symphony  and  warmly  applausive 
after  the  other  selections. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  this 
week  will  include  the  overture  to  "Der 
Frelschuetz,”  Schubert’s  "unfinished" 
symphony  and  Schumann’s  symphony  In 
B flat  major.  Mme.  Olive  Fremstad 
will  sing  Agathe’s  soene  and  aria  from 
"Der  Frelschuetz,”  Schumann’s  "Ich 
grolle  nlcht"  and  "Mondnacht”  and  a 
song  to  be  announced. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  concert  of  Camille  Salnt-Saens 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
announced  for  next  Tuesday  night  has 
been  postponed,  on  account  of  the  com- 
poser’s sickness,  till  Monday  evening, 

I Nov.  26.  Seats  that  have  already  been 
engaged  will  be  reserved  unless  notice 
be  given  to  the  contrary.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing works  of  Saint-Saens:  Overture  to 
"The  Barbarians,"  "Omphale’s  Spinning 
Wheel,”  "Danse  Macabre”;  three  organ 
pieces  played  by  the  composer— prelude 
and  fugue.  "O  Salutarls”  and  Fantasia 
in  B flat  major;  symphony  in  C minor 
No.  3. 

The  Boston  Lyceum  Course  will  give 
a series  of  10  concerts  and  lectures  in 
Tremont  Temple.  Miss  Ellen  Beach 
Yaw,  the  soprano,  and  the  Royal  Welsh 
Male  Choir  of  Treorchy,  South  Wales, 
have  been  engaged  for  the  first  concert 
Dec.  17. 

CONCERT  DRESS. 

Mr.  Emil  Paul’,  formerly  of  Boston, 
said  a few  days  ago  to  a reporter: 
"The  impression  prevails  among  the 
middle  or  the  working  classes  of 
Pittsburg  that  it  is  essential  to  wear 
full  dress  attire  to  attend  a Pittsburg 
orchestra  concert  at  Carnegie  Music 
Hall.  Not  so.  The  concerts  are  for 
everybody.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  to 
have  every  one  who  loves  music, 
rich  or  poor,  to  attend  the  concerts.” 

This  is  the  proper  spirit,  although 
the  phrase  "full  dress  attire"  may 
shock  the  purist.  A man  may  have 
his  body  clothed  in  pepper-and-salt 
garments  and  yet  have  music  in  his 
soul.  A man  in  a jumper  may  yet  be 
sound  on  the  question  of  Brahms. 
Never  let  us  despise  a man  at  a con- 
j cert  because  he  wears  a shiny  frock 


annals  of  France;  his  letter  with  the 
historical  “J ’accuse”  will  be  remem- 
bered when  “L’Assommoir”  and  even 
“Li’Oeuvre”  are  in  Time  s dust-bin. 


coat  which  puckers  in  the  back;  he 
may  be  a musician,  or  even  a music 

critic. 

The  Lancet,  a journal  which  has 
destroyed  the  dietetic  confidence  of 
thousands  and  taught  them  to  find 
death  lurking  in  door-knob,  hair- 
brush, drinking  glass  and  telephone, 
advocates  “dressing  for  dinner”  as  a 
stimulant  and  bracer  far  superior  to 
the  cocktail.  It  would  undoubtedly 
recommend  dressing  for  a concert  if 
the  preceding  dinner  were  too  unsub- 
stantial for  such  courtesy, 
i When  the  Symphony  concerts  were 
given  in  Music  Hall  “evening  clothes” 
were  seldom  seen.  They  were  worn 
by  strangers  in  the  city  or  by  young 
men  who  had  no  other  means  of  ac- 
quainting the  world  with  their  proud 
possession.  Since  the  concerts  have 
been  given  in  Symphony  Hall  the 
practice  of  dressing  for  them  has  be- 
come more  and  more  common,  till  it 
l may  now  be  said  to  be  general,  as 


MADAM  BUTTERFLY 


on  any  curious 
has  robbed  the 
, ot  her  husband.  She 
until  she  robs  her  or 

sanctimonious  consul 

lieutenant  think  her 


on  Madam  Butterfly  as 
and  foreign  ?ht.  bne 
Japanese  woman 
is  not  satisfied  1 
her  child.  1 he 
and  the  cad  of  a 
idea  an  excellent  one. 

Madam  Butterfly  kills  herself  and  the 
child,  holding  an  American  flag  in  one 
hand.  Is  borne  away  triumphantly  to 
be  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  lieutenant 
and  a comfort  to  Mrs.  Pinkerton.  All 
this  would  be  repulsive  If  it  were  not 
absurd 

With'  the  exception  of  this  grotesque 
and  unnatural  situation,  the  libretto 
might  well  suggest  music  for  a short 
opera,  an  opera  In  one  act. wlt*t,a  p'°; 
locue  There  Is  not  enough  action  for 
an  opera  of  large  proportions. 


Geraldine  Farrar’s  Marguerite  in 
Gounod’s  opera  because  she  does  not 
wear  two  long  flaxen  plaits  down  her 
back,  but  has  substituted  “a  high  and 
modern  fashionable  frisure.”  Years 
ago  critics  objected  to  Pauline  Lucca  s 
Marguerite  because  she  did  not  sub- 
stitute a blonde  wig  for  her  own 
■black  hair.  There  are  many  black 
haired  German  maidens  and  there 
were  many  in  Marguerite  s time. 

The  Marguerite  of  the  French 
librettists  is  not  wholly  unsophisti- 
cated, and  who  knows  but  she  wore 
a “high  frisure.”  As  for  a frisure  be- 
ing modern  and  therefore  incongru- 
ous— coiffures  return  at  stated  inter- 
vals like  any  well-behaved  comet.  If 
the  Berliners  go  behind  the  libretto 
and  appeal  to  Goethe,  they  should  m- 
r.n  thA  nrima  donna’s  hands  be- 
signs  of 


First  Production  Here  of 
Puccini’s  Opera  at 
Tremont  Theatre. 


The  most  Impressive 
and  they  are  comp 
e purely  orchestral.  P 

. » .V.A  o rohocfrl 


ing  hard  at 
manual  labor. 

’ NEEDED  RESEARCH. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  in 
materialistic  New  York  six  men  of 
wealth  have  given  $25,000  for  the 
“study  of  the  soul.”  Prof.  Hyslop 
is  already  at  work,  with  a stenog- 
rapher, filing  cabinets  and  stacks  of 
card  indexes. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  for  the 
eminent  professor  to  do  is  to  locate 
■ r the  soul’s  seat.  Is  it  the 
the  heart,  the  spleen,  or,  as 
have  insisted,  the 
St.  Ambrose 
that  the  perfect  soul  has 
Is  the  soul 
Are  the  sixty 


Elza  s>za.ii06y. 

(Copyright  by  Rockwood,.  1 


BY  PHILIP  HALE 

TREMONT  THEATRE— "Mad: 
lerfly,”  a Japanese  tragedy,  fou' 
the  book  by  John  L.  Lof 
by  David  Bclasco. 

L..  Illica  and  G.  Giacosa 
by  R.  H.  Elkin  : i»»  **•**■«*  ■ 
cini.  Mr.  


Italian  libretto  by. 

ra;  English  version! 

Ell-i-i ; music  by  Giacomo  Puc- 
Walter  Rothwell  was  the  con- 
ductor. The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Madam  Butterfly J.’^Sfss SRehnee 

“Wkerion'. ! ! "W. Ml-  |a*cker 

Lieut.  Pinkerton Mr.  bheenan 

Sharpless,  U.  S.  Consul. Mr.  Richards 

' Vamadorl.  V.  /. ^^“kTr 

Krui  Commissioner: ! ! Tyler 
The  Official  Register 

l company  began  an  engagement 
■ ’ ‘ cf  tT.'O  weeks  at  the  Tremont 
Puccini's  “Madam  Butterfly 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  this 

— ow  concerned  with  Mr. 
ir^"r«r  Mr.  Belasco's  play.  The 
i to  be  asked  about  the 
is  whether  it  is  dramatically  ef- 
for  operatic.  p^p?s®%gsence  ls 
A man  amuses 
, She  is  devoted 

■;  she  believes  that  he  ls  her  hus- 
He  goes  away,  marries,  and  the 
deserted  one  kills  herself  when  she 
knows  his  callous  treachery.  ^Choose 
Taoan  for  the  scene  of  this  action  and 
voS  give  the  scene  painter  and  cos- 
tumef  a better  opportunity.  There  is 
romance  Instead  of  realism.  A Japa- 


preclsely 
brain, 

deep  thinkers 
liver?  Is  it  true,  as 
declared. 

Its  body  in  aversion? 
created  of  nothing? 
reasons  of  Tolet  and  the  twenty-two 
arguments  of  Lessius  to  prove  its 
Immortality  still  valid? 

All  these  problems  are  to  he  an- 
swered with  neatness  and  dispatch 
In  New  York,  not  at  Concord,  not  at 
Cambridge.  And  yet,  after  all  “the 
inquiries  into  the  experience  of 
those  whose  names  will  not  he  made 
-among  them  our  old 
;entleman  who  does  not 
to  be  mentioned” — 
examination  of  spooks 
and  haunted  houses,  there  will  be 
many  who  can  say  with  Malvolio: 
“I  think  nobly  of  the  soul.” 

..  pTHTfo^aut  U M N 
A contributor  to  the  Saturday  Re- 
view appreciates  and  praises  the 
beauty  and  the  glory  of  fall  in  the 
United  States,  but  puts  the  word 
“fall”  in  quotation  marks,  to  show 
no  doubt,  that  it  is  an  “American 
ism.”  Yet  Roger  Ascham  in  1j4, 
wrote  of  the  four  seasons  which  h( 
named;  “Springtime,  summer,  fal 
of  the  leaf  and  winter.”  Raleigt 
Capt.  Smith,  Evelyn,  Scott,  Carlyl 
did  not  apologize  for  using  fa 
instead  of  autumn. 

The  latest  English  dictionaries  sa 
that  “fall”  is  still  heard  in  son 
provinces  and  thus  insinuate  thi 
the  word  is  without  literary  Save 
The  Americans  have  not  allow: 
forcible  or  picturesque  Englh 
words,  which  were  in  general  u 
when  their  forefathers  landed  hei 
to  fall  into  disuse.  Nine-tenths 

Americanisms— we  do  not  refer 
slang  terms-are  now  heard  in  pr. 
inces  of  England  where  the  peo; 
have  not  been  taught  to  affect  ver 
gentility.  For  there  are  words  tl 
are  genteel  and  there  are  words  t 
are  shabby-genteel. 


and  there  are  scenes  in  which  the 
hearer  is  reminded  of  Mme.  barah 
Bernhardt’s  dream  of  an  Ideal  drama: 
one  In  which  marvellous  pantomime 
is  accompanied  by  cunningly  contrived 
music.  „ _ ,, 

The  best  music  of  “Madam  Butterfly 
is  pantomimic  and  pictorial,  yet  there 
are  no  purely  orchestral  pages  in  this 
opera  that  approach  in  beauty  and  im- 
aginative significance  the  prelude  to  the 
last  act  of  "Tosca.” 

The  purely  lyrical  pages  of  “Madame 
Butterfly”  are.  as  we  have  said,  for  the 
most  part  echoes  of  effective  pages  in 
••La  Boheme.”  The  melody  ls  neither 
fresh  nor  long  sustained.  Its  appeal  ;s 
neither  Insidious  nor  Irresistible.  Sel- 
dom does  the  music  in  any  way  rivet  the 
attention.  The  audience  is  moved  by 
the  drama  Itself.  The  music  is  too  often 
superfluous  or  a distraction. 

The  drama  and  the  artistry  of  Mme. 
Szamosy  made  a deep  Impression  on  an 
audience  that  crowded  the  theatre.  The 
Hungarian  soprano’s  impersonation  was 
a steady  crescendo  of  dramatic  power. 
Charming  and  girlish  in  the  first  scene, 
womanly  and  patheuc  In  the  second, 
she  was  authoritatively  tragic  In  the 
finale.  ,, 

Her  composition  of  the  part  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a wealth  of  detail,  but 
there  was  always  the  suggestion  of  | 
nature,  not  of  palpable  histrionic  art. 

She  used  her  sympathetic  voice  with 
much  skill,  not  merely  as  a singer  wish- 
ing to  win  applause  by  vocal  display, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
situation  and  enforcing  the  meaning  of 
the  text.  She  had  the  appropriate  tones 
for  the  gamut  of  emotion,  from  the 
gayety  of  light  hearted  youth  to  the 
passion  of  womanhood;  from  the  frank 
expression  of  love  to  that  of  hopeless 
despair.  , . 

Mr.  Sheehan  sang  with  freedom,  as 
a robust  tenor  rejoicing  In  his  strength. 
Miss  Behnee,  in  a part  that  gave  her 
little  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of 
her  vocal  ability,  showed  the  results  of 
training  that  is  gained  only  by  expe- 
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Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage’s  English  grand 
opera  company  began  i 
last  night  of  two 
Theatre.  Puccini 
was  P-  -- 
city. 

We  are  not  now 
Long's  story  or 
onlv  question  t~  _ 
libretto  is  whether 
fective  fc.  — - - 

The  simple  story 
known  in  all  countries, 
himself  with  a woman, 
to  him  ■ 
band. 


authoritative  model;  nevertheless, 
there  are  certain  fundamental  sar- 
torial principles  that  should  be  ob- 
served by  all. 

Nor  are  women  as  careful  as  they^ 
should  be.  How  often  at  the  opera  a 
woman  wears  a handsome  bodice  and 
a rain  skirt.  Seen  in  her  seat  she 
may  win  the  admiration  of  the  most 
fastidious  rival.  Let  her  walk  in  the 
foyer  and  the  incongruity  recalls  the 
line  of  Horace  : 

muller  formosa  supernr. 


public1 
friend, 
wish  bis  name 
after  all  the  c- 


Deslnat  in  plscem, 

Or  another  may  display  in  the  con- 1 
cert  hall  or  theatre  a shirt  waist  and  I 
diamonds. 

An  audience  of  festal  appearance 
stimulates  those  on  the  stage  to  a 
more  brilliant  endeavor.  As  concerts 
: are  now  managed  there  is  an  appeal 
to  both  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Who 
would  be  interested  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a virtuoso  if  he  were  to  play 
behind  a screen?  An  audience  in  the 
bravery  of  gala  dress  is  inspiring  to 
actor,  singer,  orchestra  and  itself. 
But  the  donning  of  formal  evening 
dress  should  never  be  made  com- 
pulsory in  Symphony  Hall.  There  are 
some  who  have  serious  and  consti- 
tutional objections  to  the  swallow- 
tail coat,  as  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw  of  London,  and  a distinguished 
music  critic  of  New  lork. 

After  all  the  swallow-tail  coat  is  a 
comfortable  garment,  and  almost 
looks  the  better  for  it. 


every  man 
It  lasts  many  years  if  it  is  treated 
with  ordinary  respect.  Man  changes 
bis  skin,  they  say,  every  seven  years. 
A dress  coat  should  be  serviceable 
for  at  least  as  many. 


Madam  Butterfly  The 

. “Whv  have  you  come  nere . 1 c 

the  house  of  5Lsm^utterfly  was  a mis- 
Pinkerton.  M^am  Butterny  ^tenant, 
tress  and  not  a Amerlcan  consul 

his  w^f?k^n.<y1ethonesTeand  decent  thing 
agreed  that  the  £°54s„tferfly  money  and 
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rlence  In  an  established  company.  Mr. 
Richards  was  a respectable  Sharpless  as 
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fell 
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Szamosy,  at  t he  Tremont. 


ar  as  his  preachments  were  concerned, 
therwise  he  made  little  of  the  part. 

Mr.  Rothweil  conducted  with  skill,  and 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  controlled 
by  musical  taste  and  a fine  sense  of 
proportion. 

Mr.  Savage  has  good  reason  to  plume 
himself  on  the  production  of  this  opera. 
Orchestra,  scenery,  costumes,  stage  ac- 
cessories and  stage  management  were 
worthy  of  his  well  known  and  high  am- 
bition. Seldom  if  ever  has  any  opera 
been  so  well  produced  in  this  city. 

Many  in  the  audience  were  late  in 
nterlng  the  theatre  and  the  effect  of 
ihe  first  scene  was  sadly  marred.  After 
the  audience  was  at  last  seated.  Its  at- 
tention was  engrossed.  There  were  en- 
thusiastic calls  for  the  rais’ng  of  the 
curtain  after  each  of  the  scenes. 

Mme.  Szamosy  will  be  the  Madam 
Butterfly  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings  of  this  week;  Miss  Vivienne 
tonight.  Thursday  evening  and  at  the 
Saturday  matinee;  Mme.  Janssen  at  the 
Wednesday  matinee  and  on  Saturday 
evening. 

Messrs.  Sheehan  and  Richards  will 
sing  at  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
matinees  and  on  Thursday  evening: 
Messrs.  Maclennan  and  Goff  tonight  and 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  even- 
ings. 


Symphony  Quartet  Concert. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Quartet 
Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  Ferir,  Warnke) 

f J®.  -ts  c?ncert  this  season  last 

.ight  in  Checkering  Hall.  Mr.  Heinrich 
*ebhard,  pianist,  assisted.  "" 


The  pro- 

,'ramme  was  as  follows:  Suit's  quartet 
n B flat  major,  op.  11;  Schubert’s  quar- 
et-satz  in  C minor  (op.  posth.);  Cesar 
•'  ranck  s piano  quintet  in  F minor. 

Suit  s work  was  composed  for  the  Bo- 
lemian  Quartet,  of  which  he  Is  the 
econd  violinist.  A Bohemian  by  birth 
■nd  education,  a son-in-law  of  Dvorak, 
vho  taught  him  composition,  he  natu- 
ally  wrote  in  the  Bohemian  spirit 
iroud  of  his  country,  unlike  certain 
tahans,  who,  when  they  attempt  to 
ompose  music  in  a serious  form,  deny 
heir  birthright  and  look  for  Inspira- 
ion,  but  in  vain,  across  the  Alps 
The  first  movement  is  fresh  and  at- 
ractive.  There  is  varied  and  interesting 
hematic  presentation,  rather  than  deep 
bought  or  uncommon  skill,  in  the  devel- 
pment  of  the  themes.  The  intermezzo 
3 piquant,  and  the  adagio,  the  most  am- 
itiously  emotional  portion  of  the  work 
lses  to  intensity  in  rhapsodic  manner’ 
he  finale  is  national  In  spirit,  but  not 
erfunctorily  so.  The  quartet  was  pro- 
duced here  by  the  Adamowskis,  Dec!  22, 

Schubert’s  fragment,  which  was  prob- 
bly  written  when  he  was  17  vears  old 
nd  Franck  s quintet  were  more  familiar 
o the  audience.  The  former  is  played 
sually  as  a filler,”  in  place  of  a more 
mportant  work  that  would  lengthen  un- 
f The  latter  is  one 

£ the  chief  glories  of  chamber  music, 
n depth  of  emotion,  in  its  mixture  of 
owerlng  sublimity  and  intimate  human 
xpression,  it  is  approached  only  by  the 
iter  chamber  music  of  Beethoven.  Mr. 

* le  p'an‘sL  was  in  sympathy 
rUh  his  associates  and  the  composer. 
The  Symphony  quartet  began  a season 
hat  promises  much  enjoyment.  Several 
^orks  of  interest  will  be  produced 
nd  both  the  classic  and  romantic 
chools  will  be  well  represented.  The  quar- 
e t s ensemble  steadily  improves  under 
hfn  and  Tenthusiastic  leader- 

hip  of  Mr.  Hess.  Bast  evening’s  audl- 
nce  was  of  good  size,  and  showed  keen 
appreciation  of  both  programme  and 
lerformance.  The  second  concert  will 
ie  on  Monday  evening,  Nov.  19.  wm 


ESPERANTO  AGAIN. 

Mr.  Marshall  Steele  objects  to  Es- 
peranto on  the  ground  that  a univer- 
sal tongue  should  make  it  possible 
for  persons  of  different  nationalities 
to  indicate  how  their  respective  lan- 
guages are  pronounced,  and  Esper- 
anto for  this  purpose  is  wholly  Inade- 
quate. It  may  suffice  for  the  phonetic 
presentment  of  most  Italian  and  Ger- 
man sounds,  though  the  short  vowels 
in  both  and  the  modified  “u”  in  the 
latter  are  exceptions;  but  it  cannot 
represent  the  nasal  “n,”  the  circum- 
flexed  vowels  and  others  in  French, 
and  it  would  be  Impossible  from  any 
correspondence  to  learn  how  English 
is  pronounced. 

Esperanto  is  without  a “w”  and 
without  ’’th.”  The  diphthongs  “au” 
or  “aw”  and  all  short  vowels  have  no 
counterparts.  A foreigner  reading  in 
Esperanto  the  lines: 

Love  that  hath  us  in  his  net 
Shall  he  pass  and  we  forget? 
would  Infer  that  they  should  be  pro- 
nounced something  like  this: 

Loov  daht  haht  oos  een  heez  nate 

Shahl  he  pahss  ahnd  oo-ee  for  gate? 


Miss  Rena  Vivienne  impersonated 
Madam  Butterfly  last  night  at  the  Tre- 
mont Theatre  in  Puccini’s  opera  per- 
formed here  by  Mr.  Savage’s  English 
grand  opera  company.  She  is  an  Ameri- 
can by  birth  and  a pupil  of  Victor  Mau- 
rel.  Her  stage  experience  has  been 
slight,  but  she  made  last  night  a favor- 
able impression.  She  sang  with  taste 
and  her  voice  is  agreeable  except  when 
musical  emotion  makes  severe  demands 
upon  it:  then  it  loses  a little  in  quality. 
She  acted  with  much  grace  and  vivacity 
in  the  lighter  moments  of  the  opera,  anci 
althoug-h  she  is  not  yet  authoritative  in 
the  display  of  tragic  intensity,  she 
shewed  native  intelligence  and  true 
promise  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Francis  Maclennan  took, the  part  of 
Pinkerton  and  Mr.  Winfred  Goff  the 
part  of  Sharpless.  The  former’s  voice 
has  not  the  brilliant  resonance  In  the  up- 
per register  that  is  required  to  make 
the  duet  at  the  end  of  the  first  act 
wholly  effective,  but  with  this  exception 
he  was  excellent.  Mr.  Goff  gave  char- 
acter to  the  part  of  the  American  con- 
sul both  by  his  song  and  his  action. 

Miss  Behnee  was  again  a striking 
Suzuki— striking  in  her  sombre  reserve 
and  suggested  passion.  Mr.  Jungman's 
Goro  Is  a capital  character  sketch.  Mr. 
Brownlow  makes  much  of  the  minor 
part  of  Prince  Yamadori,  and  Mr.  Par- 
ker, as  the  Bonze.  Is  indeed  an  appalling 
apparition. 

There  was  a large,  deeply  interested 
and  applausive  audience.  The  music- 
drama  should  be  seen  if  only  for  the 
stage  settings  and  stage  management. 
There  will  be  a matinee  today  as  well 
as  the  evening  performance. 
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SUPERFICIAL  IDENTITY. 

Col.  Cheeney  takes  exception  to 
the  impersonation  of  Ruel  Durkee, 
“Jethro  Bass,”  in  Mr.  Churchill’s 
novel.  He  insists  that  the  novelist 
has  “wronged”  Durkee. 

Dpes  not  the  colonel  know  that 
novelists  often  take  personal  charac- 
teristics and  mannerisms  of  a man 
and  attribute  them  to  a creation 
of  the  imagination  whose  deeds 
may  be  purely  fictitious?  No 
doubt  Dickens  gave  some  of  Leigh 
Hunt’s  foibles  to  Harold  Skimpole. 
but  Dickens  was  deeply  hurt  when  it 
was  said  that  he  deliberately  black- 
ened Hunt’s  character  by  inventing 
the  meannesses  of  Mr.  Skimpole. 
Wilkie  Collins  described  the  physical 
appearance  of  Count  Fosco  so  that  it 
coincided  with  a man  of  blameless 

and  unadventurous  life  known  to  Col- 
lins and  his  friends. 

Because  admirers  of  Mr.  Durkee 
recognize  details  in  Mr.  Churchill’s 
Jethro,  they  should  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  novelist  intended  to 
put  Jethro  forward  as  Mr.  Durkee’s 
exact  double  in  thought  and  action. 


Miss  Bloomfield  as  Madam  Butterfly. 

Mme.  Louise  Janssen,  In  spite  of  se- 
vere indisposition,  attempted  bravely  to 
take  the  part  of  Madam  Butterfly  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  Tremont  The- 
atre. At  the  end  of  the  first  act  she  was 
obliged  to  retire,  and  Miss  Estelle  Bloom- 
field was  substituted. 

Miss  Bloomfield,  a New  York  girl,  who 
has  studied  abroad,  alternates  with  Miss 
Behnee  in  the  part  of  Suzuki.  She  sang 
yesterday  afternoon  the  music  of  Madam 
Butterfly  for  the  first  time,  and  without 
rehearsal.  As  singer  and  actress  she 
made  a most  favorable  impression,  and 
the  enthusiastio  audience  recalled  her 
again  and  again, 

CONCERT  COYER 


Remarkable  Feats  of  Napoleon 
Bird  and  Other  Serious  and 
Enduring  Pianists. 


MARIE  TEMPEST  NOW  IN 
LUCRA  FIVE  VA  UDEVILLE 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Napoleon  Bird  is  one  of  the  bat- 
talion of  pianists  who  are  described 
graphically  by  the  Germans  as  “for- 
midable.” A truly  "formidable  pianist” 
is  one  who  insists  on  playing  in  one 
concert  five  or  six  sonatas  by  Beetho- 
ven; or  he  gives  a “Liszt  recital”;  or  he 
is  addicted  to  the  habit  of  announcing 
“historical  recitals.” 

A formidable  pianist  is  also  one  who 
has  uncommon  physical  strength.  To 
use  the  1 words  of  the  Psalmist,  his 
right  hand  teacheth  terrible  tilings. 
His  bravura  is  as  the  crack  of  a whip; 
his  left  hand  has  the  unerring  tehcnic 
of  a pile  driver.  He  delights  ‘in  tran- 
scriptions of  organ  pieces  so  that  he 
may  outvie  the  thunderous  pedals  of  a 
huge  organ. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Bird  is  the  most  for- 
midable of  all.  more  formidable  than 
the  astonishing  Mr.  Busoni,  the  gran- 
itic Mr.  Friedheim,  or  Mr.  Lamond, 
whose  devotion  to  Beethoven  is  equalled 
only  by  that  of  Mrs.  Mieawber  toward 
her  distinguished  husband. 


For  Mr.  Bird  played  the  piano  con- 
tinuously a few  days  ago  for  48  hours 
without  a break.  For  48  hours  his  fin- 
gers never  left  the  keyboard.  “During 
that  time  he  played  1600  piece?,  accom- 
panied at  two  concerts,  and  played  twice 
lor  dancing.  He  was  shaved  while  he 
played.”  Such  is  the  laconic  but  glor- 
ious report. 

Mr.  Bird’s  dwelling  place  is  Stockport, 
Eng.  The  Philadelphia  Record  of  the 
21th  ult.  described  the  nine  charming 
daughters  of  Mr.  Henry  Brown  of  Free- 
burg,  Pa.  They  play  the  violin,  guitar,  , 
banjo,  mandolin,  cornet-a-pistons,  flute, 
drum  and  several  other  instruments,  not 
to  mention  the  piano.  They  are  self- 
taught,  nevertheless  “life  at  their  home 
Is  a perpetual  »feast  of  music.”  “It  is 
said  that  property  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
house  rents  at  a premium  since  the  girls 
began  to  render  such  excellent  orches- 
tral music.”  But  it  is  highly  probable 
tnat  tlie  sisters  stop  occasionally  for 
sleep  and  light  refreshments.  Otherwise, 
the  town  of  Freeburg  would  soon  be 
depopulated.  What  do  the  inhabitants 
cf  Stockport  say  to  the  continuous  Mr. 
Bird? 


He  Is  an  old  offender,  this  Mr.  Na- 
I poleon  Bird.  Some  years  ago  lie  be- 
gan his  career  of  making  “records” 
tor  physical  endruance,  yet  his  name 
Is  not  to  be  found  in  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  Grove’s  Dictionary.  He  has 
had  rivals.  There  was  Mr.  Berg, 
known  as  the  “Iron  pianist.”  There 
was  Camilla  Baucia  of  Italy  who 
smote  a much  enduring  keyboard  for 
46  hours  without  a change  of  linen  or 
the  use  of  any  mechanical  appliance. 

Nor  should  Mr.  Scarborough,  an  or- 
ganist of  Spalding,  Eng.,  be  forgotten. 
Jt  was  on  June  4.  1828,  that  he  won 
his  wager  by  striking  1,1)00,000  notes 
on  the  piano  in  the  space  of  12  hours. 
He,  too,  lias  escaped  the  attention  of 
perfunctory  or  superficial  encyclope- 
dists; but  an  admiring  contemporary 
described  the  scene.  Mr.  Scarborough 
“took  a compass  of  three  octaves,  as- 
cending and  descending  the  different 
scales,  and  struck  1,030,392  notes  in 
eight  hours  and  twenty  minutes, 
which,  with  the  periods  of  rest, 
amounted  to  11  hours  and  45  minutes. 
During  the  seventh  hour  he  struck 
127.512  notes.” 

Then  there  was  Miss  Gertrude  Haynes, 
who  in  1898  performed  extraordinary 
feats  of  endurance  and  agility.  She  in- 
troduced “several  taking  novelties”  In  her 
concerts.  She  played  with  her  hands  be- 
hind her ; with  a cloth  over  the  key.? ; 
with  a bandage  over  her  eyes,  and  she 
"produced  tunes"  by  striking  the  keys 
with  her  elbow  or  nose.  Throughout  her 
performance  she  would  indulge  herself  in 
“a  running  fire  of  interesting  chat,  which 
kept  the  audience  in  close  touch  with 
her.”  This  accomplished  young  woman 
played  the  “Fisher’s  Hornpipe”  with  her 
left  hand  and  “Yankee  Doodle”  with  her 
right,  while  she  whistled  “Home,  Sweet 
Home." 

Miss  Haynes  is  not  the  only  chatty 
pianist.  Mr.  De  Pachmann  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  is  explaining  or  prais- 
ing his  interpretation  to  the  fortunate  in 
the  front  seats.  At  times  he  punctuates 
phrases  of  Chopin  with  exclamations  pro- 
voked by  the  imperfect  ventilation  of  the 
hall  and  the  lamentable  wilting  of  his 
collar. 

Over  a century  ago  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Wanley  compiled  a large  and  singular 
book  entitled  “The  Wonders  of  the  Lit- 
tle World,  or  a General  History  of  Man.” 
The  18th  chapter  is  entitled:  “Of  the 

Mighty  Force  and  Strength  of  Some 
Persons.”  The  20th  bears  the  title:  "Of 
the  Strange  Agility  and  Nimbleness  of 
Some  and  Their  Wonderful  Feats.” 

What  a pity  that  Mr.  Bird.  Mr.  Berg 
and  the  rest  of  them  were  born  too  late 
for  enrollment  among  the  heroes  and 
heroines  whose  deeds  excited  this  Vicar 
of  Trinity  Parish,  Coventry,  to  lively  ad- 
miration. 

Of  kin  to  Mr.  Bird  is  Mr.  Nathan 
Liebermann,  whose  name  we  mention 
here  because  music  and  the  dance  have 
from  the  beginning  been  sister-arts. 
Mr.  Liebermann  would  fain  establish  a 
record.  He  danced  gayly  and  without 
rest  or  refreshment  for  six  hours.  He 
dropped  at  last,  not  knowing  that  Prof. 
Cartier  of  New  York  in  April,  1878, 
waltzed  continuously  and  with  consider- 
able grace  and  abandon  for  16  hours 
in  Tammany  Hall.  And  only  a few 
months  ago  The  Herald  celebrated  the 
"double  event  record”  made  in  Paris  by 
Mr.  Corsini  Gualliero,  who  danced  for 
13  hours  without  stopping  while  Mr. 
Romeo  Fusard  played  dance  tunes 
throughout  the  light-heeled  performance. 

Why  do  not  these  formidable  pian- 
ists visit  us?  Why  should  not  the 
character  of  piano  recitals  in  our  halls 
be  pleasingly  varied? 

Eig'ht  years  ago  a piano-maker  of 
Roumania  announced  His  intention  of 
sending  to  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1900 
a piano  that  could  be  heard  at  a dis- 
tance pf  six  miles  and  a quarter.  Was 
the  piano  sent,  or  did  the  Roumanian 
government  buy  the  instrument  for 
military  operations  or  home  defence? 

Mr.  Bird  should  secure  one  of  these 
instruments. 

The  Chicago  Chronicle  tells  this 
story; 

Dinner  was  a little  late. 

A guest  asked  the  hostess  to  play 
something. 

Seating  herself  at  the  piano,  the 
good  woman  executed  a Chopin  noc- 
turne with  precision 

She  finished,  and  there  was  still  an 
interval  of  waiting  to  be  bridged. 

In  the  grim  silence  she  turned  to 

an  old  gentleman  on  her  right 

said; 

“Would  you  .have  a sonata  ben  - 

dinner?” 

He  gave  a start  of  surprise  a»d 

pleasure 

“Why,  yes,  thanks,”  he  said;  “I  haA 
a couple  on  my  way  here,  but  I this* *: 
I could  stand  another.” 


Mr.  Alfred  Giraffde^  who  left  Boston 
to  make  his  home  In  New  York,  l».ag 
been  talking  to  a representative  of  Mu- 
sical America;  “You  will  never  have 
great  English  singers  until  you  learn  to 
sing  in  English.  Foreign  artists  come 
over  and  sing  in  their  native  tongue, 
which  is  not  understood  by  the  gem»r£t'l 
public,  so  that  it  misses  the  finer  nu- 
ances  and  is  caught  only  by  extremes 
of  loudness  and  softness  and  the  man- 
nerisms and  mouthings  of  the  singitr*. 
And  these  become  exaggerated  when 
the  artists  see  that  that  is  w'ftat 
catches  an  audience.  They  will  never 
rear  a generation  of  artists  until  a sintr- 
er  can  make  her  dubut  on  the  Mirtro- 
poutan  Opera  House  stage.  The  Amer- 
ican girl  runs  from  one  teacher  to  *h- 
sinleinf06?  *7-  Europe— never  finishes 
5?  France  a singer  steps  out 
Conservatory  an  artist  and 
makes  her  dubut  on  the  Paris  stage 
ave  ^een  asked  why  artists  of 
other  nationalities  are  more  loudly 
acclaimed  n America  than  Frenchmen. 
“ flrs*jly.  because  the  nationalities 
FZ-PT0  la/_€e  y represented  here,  and 


~ — icpicocuieu  neie.  anei 

secondly,  because  French  artists  never 
' ’Wu/f.’  They  do  not  know  what  it  Is  ” 
..T..Sy  ,sa;i-that  Mr.tponcavallo  looked 


■bluff.’ 

They  .m.i.^*,uiiua.vaiio  looked 

n Montreal  by  the  enthusiasm 
Uiat  demanded  many  encores.  H»r.  n 
Boston  he  looked  pleased.  Perhaps 
male  singers  are  beginning  to  get  'Jn 
his  nerves.  6 


Tha  Herald  not  long  ago  spoke  at 
Marie  Tempest  as  a singer  In  vaudeville. 
She  appeared  In  this  character  for  the 
first  time  the  17th  of  lfc8»  'month  at  the 
Palace  Theatre,  London.  She  was  attlrsd 
In  a white  gown  with  a cordage  of  dia- 
monds, and  she  wore  a tlara-boom-cH--:'. 

A few  days  ago  Miss  Tempest  tal.yd 
with  a reporter  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
In  the  greenroom  of  the  Palace,  and  on 
this  joyful  occasion  she  wore  a simple 
black  frock  and  silken  skirts  that  rustled 
deliciously.  Her  opening  remarks  had 
the  dear  old  familiar  sound:  "Vou  want 
me  to  tell  you  how  I like  my  music  hall 
audiences.  I don't  like  them ; I simply 
love  them  ! They  are  so  kind,  so  enthu- 
siastic. so  appreciative.  I must  confess  I 
was  a little  anxious  at  first,  as  I had. had 
no  previous  experience  of  what  the  Amer- 
icans call  the  'vaudeville'  theatres,  hut 
everything  has  gone  as  smoothly  and 
pleasantly  as  possible,  and  I can  tell  you 
that  I thoroughly  enjoy  my  ‘turn.  _ 

The  audiences  were  "so  friendly,  ana 
the  tobacco  smoke  did  not  bother  her  a 

blt“I  suppose  the  members  of  tho  audi- 
ence like  to  know  what  they  have  to  ex- 
pect when  they  glance  at  the  programme, 
but  for  my  own  part  I would  pre-er  not 
to  have  any  special  items  set  down  tor 
me.  I should  like  to  sing  those  songs 
that  I am  just  then  in  the  mood  for. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  old  negro  min- 
strel scene  between  a bassoonist  and  the 
manager.  The  latter  asks:  “What  are 
you  going  to  play  for  me?”  The  bassoon- 
ist replies : "O,  I don  t know  t anything 
that  comes  out.” 


ish,  inert,  dead  to  the  wbs’.d,  yet 

breathing,  therefore  portentous.  The 
Stoughton  bottle  has  this  1 uc’> 
blank  expression.  For  bottles  have 

their  physiognomy  and  may  be sym-  with  a strange 

bolieal.  Note  the  difference  b<  tween 
a Maraschino  flask  and  a true  bottle 
of  Holland  gin — both  admirable. 


cocktails  or  high  balls  at  the  same 
hour  provoke  a wolfish  appetite, 
which,  satisfied,  stupefies  the  head  o. 
the  household  for  at  least  two  hours 
after  the  dessert.  He  then  awakens 


The  Chicago  Journal  said  of  Mme. 
Yvette  Gullbert,  when  she  appeared 
there  with  Mr.  Chevalier,  "Nothing 
could  have  been  more  polite  and  deoor-  | 
ous,  and  not  a single  song  she  sang 
could  have  caused  a blush.”  In  tb's  sim- 
ple  statement  Is  the  suggestion  of  bitter 
disappointment. 

But  the  Chicago  Post  gives  a pleasios 
glimpse  of  the  growth  of  nweTcai  de- 
velopment in  that  city. 
of  an  opera  season  ever  called  out  as 
loyal  an  assemblage  of  women  as  that 
which  greeted  the  return  of  . Frederick 
A.  Stock  and  the  Theodore  Thomas  Or- 
chestra to  the  first  of  the  Friday  aftet 
noons.  An  hour  before  the  _ first 
was  to  sound,  automobiles  and  carriages- 
hlnrked  the  street  before  Orchestra  , 
Hall.  The  sidewalks  were  filled  with; 
gayly  dressed  women  welcoming  friends 
back  from  the  long  vacation.  < 

Mr.  Charles  Anthony,  pianist,  of  this 
city  has  been  assisting  Mme.  ^°rdica  in 
her  concert  tour  in  Southern  states,  she 
sailed  Saturday  for  London  to  sing  in 
Covent  Garden  for  the  fall  operatic  sea- 
son, and  will  return  in  January  for  con- 
cert engagements. 

Is  a performance  on  the  fog-horn  a 
fair  retort  from  the  flat  above  to  "The 
Garden  of  Sleep”  hour  byhourina 
powerful  feminine  voice  from  the  flat 
below?  Many  flat-dwellers  will  certain- 
ly sympathize  with  the  fog-hornist.  lbe 
precise  comparative  merits  of  .he  two 
were  not  settled  in  the  case  heatd  at 
tlie  Brompton  county  court,  which  only 
decided  that  the  upper  flat  people  must 
pay  their  rent  to  the  landlord  in  spite 
ot  the  "Garden  of  Sleep”  permitted 
underneath  them.  Perhaps  they  would 
have  occupied  a better  fighting  position 
in  court  If  they  had  not  tried  to  secure 
their  own  remedy  with  the  fog-horn.  A 
fog-horn  is  the  music  of  a future  which 
we  hope  never  to  live  to  hear.  All  the 
same,  the  music  of  the  present  may  be 
bad  enough.  "The  Garden  of  Bleep 
all  dav.  the  last  note  of  Tosti  s Good- 
by"  in  the  bathroom,  and  occasional  , 
(lights  to  the  very  top  notes  of  Robert 
the  Devil”  would  be  more  than  most 
people  could  bear  with  Perfect  toler- 
ance A retort  on  ones  own  bath  and 
fire-irons  would  be  only  human.  But  it 
is  a mistake  to  go  out  and  buy  fog- 
horns; local  public  °P JjflP"  *B  ,?Pf  be 
alienated  thereby.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Concerts  of  next  week:  Sunday, 

"Elijah,"  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn, 
Symphony  Hall.  7:30  P.  M.;  Monday, 
Mm".  Samaroff’8  piano  recital.  Chlck- 
Hal!  3 P.  M : Tuesday,  first 

Kne'i’sel  Quartet  concert  with  Mr.  Ga- 
i sell . pianist,  Chtckering  Hall.  8 
p M.:  Friday.  Mme.  Schumann -Heink  s 
song  recital.  Symphony  Hall.  3:..0  1 ■ M, 
Saturday1  Mr' Josef  I^evinnes  first 
| piano  recital,  Steinert  Hall,  u 1 . -I. 

'Yfiv  3 ie!^h 

STOUGHTON  BOTTLES. 

A correspondent  asks:  ‘‘What 

kind  of  a thing  is  a Stoughton  bot- 
tle?” and  he  refers  to  a recent  use 
of  this  expression  in  The  Herald. 

The  dictionaries  are  singulai  :• 
silent,  and  yet  the  phrase.  “He  sat 
like  a Stoughton  bottle,  or  H 

looked  like  a Stoughton  bottle,  is 
often  heard.  Various  explanations 
have  been  made.  Some  say  a heav  .- 
bottomed  square  bottle  was  made  in 
Stoughton.  Eng.  Others  refer  the 
inquirer  to  the  bottle  of  a like.form 
Zt  held  a species  of  bitters. 
Knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the 
phrase  is  not  necessary  to  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  meaning. 

A man  sits  or  stands  stolidly.  His 
eyes  receive  light,  but  give  none  out. 
He  has  ears,  but  he  hears  not.  His 
mouth  makes  no  sign.  He  is  lump- 


Perry’s  “Walt  Whitman 

Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  has  written  tlie  life  of  Walt 
Whitman  and  considered  judicially  am 
sympathetically  bis  works.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  & Co.)  There  are  three  portraits 
of  the  poet,  a photograph  of  Bartlett  s 
cast  of  his  hand,  fac-similes  of  the  cov- 
ers of  the  first  and  second  editions  of 
"Leaves  of  Grass,"  manuscripts,  etc. 

This  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
biography  and  of  literary  criticism  as 
well.  Whitman’s  life  lias  often  been 
told,  but  the  growth  of  the  poet  and 
seer,  together  with  the  man,  is  now 
narrated  for  the  first  time.  We  know- 
now  how  Whitman  was  shaped  and  how 
he  shaped  himself  for  his  self-appointed 
task.  While  Mr.  Perry  has  striven  to 
be  accurate  and  for  this  purpose  hqs 
been  conscientious  in  investigation,  the 
volume  is  not  cluttered  with  detail. 
Whitman,  as  boy,  youth  with  the  wan- 
derer's Instinct,  editor,  hospital  nuise, 
government  clerk  and  then  phitosopnei 
at  Camden,  calmly  awaiting  death,  is 
clearly  drawn.  _ , , 

It  is  easy  to  sec  Mr.  Perry  s ad- 
miration and  affection  for  "SV  hitman, 
but  lie  is  not  blind  to  his 
childlike  vanity,  his  indlfteience  in 
money  affairs,  his  singular  lack  of 
taste  in  the  discussion  of  men  who 
had  befriended  him— a fault  possibly 
py n operated  by  youngs  disciples  who 
sat  aSt  his  feet  and  took  down  every 
word  vouchsafed  by  their  oracle.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Perry  records 
with  a glow  the  many  noble  deeds  and 
thoughts  of  Whitman  and  does  full 
justice  to  the  sweetness  and  tender- 
er °Perry  is^uTelhat  Whitman  will  be 
somewhe-3  among  the  immortals.  Evi- 
“Reaves  of  Grass  and  Drum 


dentlv  "Leaves  Sf  Grass"  and  "Drum 
Tips"  have  mastered  him  as  they  did  so 
many  of  tha  leading  English  poets  and 
?h  inkers : have  .comforted  him  as  they 
have  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
perplexed  by  life  s problems.  Mi.  Peir 
believes  that  Whitman  will  survive  bj 
the  amplitude  of  his  imagination,  lus 
magical  though  intermittent  power  of 
uhrase  and  the  majesty  with  winch  he 

confronts  the  eternal  reality.”  To  mm 

he  is  the  most  original  and  suggestive 
noetic  figure  since  ordsvvorth.  W hit- 
man felt  primal  and  ultimate  things  as 
fJw  have  ever  felt  them,  and  he  ex- 
m-essed  them  at  his  best  “with  a nobi  lty 
and  "a  beauty  such  as  only  the  world  s 
very  greatest  poets  have  surpassed. 

\Ii  Perry’s  conclusion  is  that  no  A.nei- 
f<“in  poet  "now  seems  more  sure  to  be 
read  by  the  fit  persons,  after  10-  or  500 
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tea  and  toast. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  note  the  spread 
of  the  afternoon  tea  drinking  habit 
among  men,  not  at  perfunctory  re- 
ceptions in  private  houses,  where 
visiting  lions  shake  their  manes  and 
roar,  but  in  restaurants,  at  home  or 
in  the  club— especially  in  the  club. 

There  was  a time— and  it  was  not 
long  ago — when  a club  man  ordering 
a pot  of  tea  at  4:30  or  5 P.  M.  would 
cough  apologetically,  plead  illness 
and  speak  of  the  plant's  medicinal 
properties.  Now  he  orders  his  pot 
boldlv  and  cries  aloud  for  toast,  hot 
buttered  toast.  He  manages  the  tea- 
hall  with  the  care  of  one  at  work  on 
a drip  absinthe.  Full  of  tea  and 
toast,  he  waxes  eloquent  in  his  talk 
on  topics  of  the  day  as  any  fellow- 
member  and  deep  thinker  who  has 
been  steeping  his  brain  in  alcohol. 

Yet  the  hot  buttered  toast  is  an 
enormity.  It  is  out  of  place  and  time. 
\t  breakfast  it  is  both  a luxury  and 
a necessity.  A baked  apple  with 
cream;  a fresh  egg.  soft  boiled  and 
served  in  what  might  be  called  a 
porcelain  individual  egg  boiler;  hot 
toast,  a slice  at  a time  for  each  per- 
son. but  brought  in  frequently;  a dab 
of  orange  marmalade  or  honey  in  the 
comb— all  this  Lucullus  knew  not, 
for  the  Romans  ate  no  breakfast  as 
we  understand  the  word.  Toast  is 
the  centre  of  the  meal,  and,  as  Leigh 
Hunt  remarked,  the  bite  that  accom- 
panies the  casting  of  the  eyes  on  a 
page  of  a favorite  author  is  memor- 
able throughout  the  day. 

But  hot  buttered  toast  in  the  after- 
noon kills  true  appreciation  of  the 
flavor  of  the  tea  and  puts  to  sleep 
the  desire  for  dinner.  Two  or  three 


HgI  « w uvj,  ...  - . 

pressure  on  his  brain  and  a raging 
thirst.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  hot  buttered  toast  is  even  more 
harmful.  Toast  has  its  naturally  ap- 
pointed hour,  and  that  hour  is  break- , 
fast. 

Hot  buttered  toast  is  a glory  ot  tne 
English-speaking  race.  The  English 
toast  their  bread  because  it  is  other- 
wise unfit  to  enter  into  the  dwelling 
house  of  an  immortal  soul.  The 
Americans  toast  their  bread  because 
it  is  so  good.  Tender  or  tough,  O 
stretch  not  your  toast  upon  the  rack, 
for  there  is  then  a decrescendo  ot 
passion,  from  hot  to  chilly,  and  there 
is  nothing  gloomier,  even  in  the  dead 
unburied  moon,  than  cold,  cold  toast. 

Other  nations  know  not  toast,  oi, 
if  they  know  it,  only  through  half- 
hearted adoption.  The  Germans  have 
what  they  call— no,  let  us  not  pro- 
fane the  English  word  by  association 
—it  is  enough  to  say  that  a stewpan 
is  indispensable  in  the  preparation. 
Dry  toast,  dipped  toast,  cream  toast 

— these  are  all  excellent,  but  they 
are  at  once  forgotten  when  hot  but- 
tered toast  is  mentioned.  Even 
brown-bread  milk  toast  pales  in  com- 
parison. Yet  the  ineffable  perfection 
is  a morning  glory,  not  for  an  after- 
noon relish.  Five  o’clock  tea  is  too 
brave  a thing  to  be  thus  fortified.  A 
stimulant  should  not  be  yoked  with 
a sedative. 


Overture  U>  '*Der  Krelachuet*'* .\Veber| 

Scent  and  aria  from  "Der  Frelschuetrf(^ar  | 

Unfinished  symphony  ‘"  B minor  . .Schubort 
bongs— "Schumann’s  Ich  . * Y.IP.V 

. and  "Mondnacht"  and  Schubert  s Lrl 
Symphony  In  B fiat  major.  No  1. Schumann 
There  are  some  who  say.  and  not 
wlthouttfreaijotr.--  that  the  appearance 
of -a  singer  or  vioiinlst.  or  pianist,  or  j 
violoncellist,  at- a Symphony  concert 
is  an  intrusion  unless  the  individual 
display  of  in  he  necessary  to  the  en- 
semble. as  in  the  finale  of  the  Ninth 

linX°non  °a  m-ntuln  ffin^for 

P * \V  h e ne.v  e r f a^O  m m an(1'"kPersonal- 

^ealSorKt 
audience  is  centred  on  the  singer 
rhinisL  violinist . The  expectant  pay 
Fit  tie  attention  to  the  opening  ovei- 
•ure  or  symphony  and  the  compost; 
tlon  that  'stands  between  the  bf|  W 

rest  v or 

Uon  ot  fresh  enthusiasm  vvhieh  wi» 

"°Theb<audlPenceCais  especially  curious 
about  opera  singers,  tor ^Hieae.slnging 

audience,  which  fftp 

as  Sieg 


WARLIKE  whiskerage. 

British  army  officers  must  not 
shave  the  upper  lip;  their  chins  and 
underlips  must  be  shaved,  and  side 
whiskers,  if  worn,  must  be  of  mod- 
erate length.  Officers  not  having 
the  fear  of  the  King  before  their 
eyes  have  indulged  in  wanton  hir- 
sute luxuriance.  Hence  General 
Lord  Grenfell’s  stem  reminder. 

Waiters  should  be  clean  shaved. 
Pirates  should  be  like  Esau.  There 
is  a dispute  about  physicians;  a full 
beard  contributes  to  the  impress- 
iveness of  diagnosis,  and  is  a fac- 
tor in  a reassuring  bedside  manner. 
But  there  are  patients  who  dread 
germs,  and  look  on  beards  as 
besoms  of  Death.  It  seems  to  us 
that  real  warriors  should  have 
bellicose  whiskerage.  Remember 
Campbell’s  lines: 

"When  leagued  Oppression  pour’d  to  Northern 
Her  whFsker’d  pandoore  and  her  fierce  hussars.” 

Were  not  the  pandoors  the  more 
terrible  by  reason  of  their  whiskers? 
The  comet  that  foretells  war  is 
bearded;  why  should  warriors  be 
required  to  shave  chin  and  under 
lip,  even  on  the  eve  of  battle?  A 
mustache  is  indispensable.  What 
would  a heavy  dragoon  be  without 
one?  Is  not  Ouida’s  guardsman 
always  wiping  the  sparkling  Mo- 
selle from  his  amber  mustache? 
And  must  whiskers  be  of  'mod- 
erate length”  and  not  compelling? 

Remember  the  old  song:  "The 

captain  with  his  whiskers  took  a 
sly  glance  at  me.”  Those  whiskers 
were  not  timid,  conventional,  se- 
date. 

FREMSTAD 

Contralto  Is  a Victim  to 
Her  Misplaced 
Ambition. 

The  programme  of  tlie  fourth  Sym- 
phony concert,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor,  in 
.symphony  Hall  last  evening,  was  :■>■ 
follows: 


alone.  ThvVe' is  »stin/uished  prim. 

“fen"  fe3e^beaFunr8mofetr^i 

encouraging  large  measure  'vocal 

deficiencies  ‘which ;.  in  concert  are^.qRjY 

SlThe  1 public ndemands°ntfieepresen(:e  of 
fst^in  Die  ' prFl|Ffnar?‘lnnouncement 


bVhenethe  distinguished  singer  does . ap- 

Fl^eHorTeMd ' It  is  coher- 

ent plan.  without  significance.  Mme. 

X.  gives  a concert  assisted  bs  the  or 

K Mme*'  Olive  Fremstad  was  the  singer 
■ast  night,  and  it  may  at  once  be  sa.dj 
than  is  generally  the  case, 
than  is  generally  is  generally  the  case. 

Tlie  programme  arranged  by  Dr.  muck 
before  he  left  Berlin  was  one.  of  ver> 

- u s s 1 1 he i r ' c h al'a e t e r ™ uW  bi  an  act  of 

,nkr1ove?turte°Wtord  "Der  ‘‘ F^'sehuetz” 

^quaUv  "familiar  overture  to  £ heron 

* 

Satlneasmu1h  Cads  °famtl'iar  symphonies  by  | 

by*1  r Muck— they 11  Iver 

and  Schubert?  rE\eBiWS,™.,  Schubei.t 

Tnd 'schubeft!  Schumann  “afid  Schpr 

maMm’e.  Fremstad  wito  wim  hf  repu- 
tation as  a contralto  has  so_ 

grown  uncaSJj  ‘/leher  sleep.  Hav- 
a dramatic  soprano-  . <>ne  fr0m 

She  chose  for  an  ai  a the  on  of  thlg 

"Der  Freischujetz.  1 he  a Mum- 

aria  is  mhercntly  un\  o<-  - - ( tujn 

sily  written  for  the  i^Aimental 

passages  are  of  .^^-taxea  any  true 
character.  Tte  c c the  con- 

ural  limitations.  And  so  in  the  “Mond; 

BSc" 

ifSSiri'ssi 

result  siie  has  lost  the  lower 

worn  and  uneven  cn  ie;;  that 

said  in  Praise  of  her  P^ns  of  lhe  von- 
she  respected  the  liniitau  ravagantly 

cert  stage,  and  was  not  ot.  the 

liramatic,  WhUe  .be  “ Ule  'way;  that 
"Erl  king  -a  J5®"?1  ..ears  only  me," 

^wasUnot  % 

rmeT^hKit'ron  of  ^Uffloquisp.-^^ 

taken  so  slowly  tha  ^ it  n01.  was. 
fered  irom  lack  of '.  cam .n  (1,,moniacafly: 
the  rest  of  the  oveit  triumphant., 

sinister  , been  better, 

played  f here:  The  times’  senti- 

S%tiKl.maantaUsm.  Dr.  Mnck 


ras  more  fortunate  with  Schumann's 
t.vmphony.  for  the  first  movement  was 
flayed  with  much  spirit.  All  in  all  an 
mlnterestlng  concert. 


| Music  Notes. 

RJias  Florence,  Easton;  assuijV-d/fUistv 
I ni^lit  the  part  of  Maftam  Butterfly  'itf 
Pace  ini’s  opera  at  tlyt  Tre/nont  Theaiix?' 
and  gave  mych  pleasure  by  the  purity 
arid  expressiveness'  of  her  song  arid  by 
the' effective  simplicity”  of  her  action. 


The  Cecilia  Society  . lias  tliscoji.Uinv-d 
trie  Wage  Earners’  Conceits.  l>.ut  a’f.  the 
regular  concerts  of  the  society  a few 
hundred  seats,  rilflefly.in  the  second  gal- 
lery will  IjC  rosetvea  for  wage  earners. 
These  seats  may  lie  had  by  immediate 
application  to  Mr.  K.  A.  Bindley , Syni- 

*Mrne  Schumatwi-Ifeink  will  make  lier 
I second  appearance  here  this  season  un- 
der the  auspices,  of  the  Boston  Lyceum 
course.  Mine.  Charlotte  Maconda,  so- 
prano has  also  been  engaged  for  the 
course.  Miss  Ellen  B.  Yaw,  soprano,  mid 
Hie  Welsh  rnaie  choir  wall  appear  at  the 
opening  concert  on  Trempnt  remjple, 
Dec.  17.  -tV' 

PUCCINI  A MASTER 

OF  STAGECRAFT 


§ 

Si 

>* 

Si 


He  Knows  the  Value  of 
Sudden  Contrasts;  His  Close 
Attention  to  Incident ; the 
Force  of  Emotional  Melody 
and  Tendencies  in  Opera. 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 


Puccini’s  “Tosca”  is  an  eminently  sat- 
isfactory opera  in  this  respect;  there  is 
no  curiosity,  concerning  the  future  of  the 
chief  characters  after  the  curtain  falls. 
The  patriot  who  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble  makes  way  with  himself.  Scar- 
pia  is  knifed  when  he  is  flushed  with 
insolence  and  wine.  The  painter  is  shot 
In  tlie  sight  of  the  public  and  the  Tiber 
cools  forever  the  passion  of  the  heroine. 
Exeunt  omnes. 

But  there  are  operas  that  inspire  a 
longing  to  know  the  subsequent  lives  of 
the  men  and  women  that  have  strutted 
for  two  or  three  hours.  What  becomes, 
for  instance,  of  our  old  friend  Luna  m 
“Trovatore”?  Like  Daniel  Webster,  he 
remarks,  “X  still  live,”  and  that  is  the 
last  we  see  or  hear  of  him.  How  does 
Lohengrin  amuse  himself  after  he  dis- 
covers that  there  is  between  him  and 
Elsa  an  incompatibility  of  temper?  In 
Jules  Laforgue’s  version  of  the  legend 
he  arrives  to  save  Elsa,  and  as  he  is 
borne  in  by  the  swan  boat  he  maintains 
his  attitude,  sure  of  himself  and  every- 
thing. The  people  shout:  ‘‘How  rich  and 
refined  his  family  must  be!  O in  what 
enchanted  groves  are  they  eating  ices  at 
this  very  moment?  Has  he  been  travel- 
ling long?”  And  Lohengrin  lifts  Ui.  his 
voice;  “I  am  Lohengrin,  the  Wandering 
Knight,  the  lily  of  future  crusades  for 
the  emancipation  of  women.  In  the 
mean  time  I was  too  unhappy  in  my 
father’s  office.-  (By  nature  I am  some- 
what hypochondriacal.)  I come  to  wed 
the  beautiful  Elsa  of- the  swan’s  neck, 
who  is  living  among  you.  Where  is  her 
mother,  that  I may  speak  to  her?”  Did 
Lohengrin  return  to  the  office,  and  keep 
regular  business  hours,  and  sup  in  the 
enchanted  groves? 

Micaela  undoubtedly  married,  the 
soft,  confiding  young  girl  with  a too 
celebrated  aria.  Now,  when  she  goes 
to  the  mountains  with  her  children 
she  wears_  thick  boots  and  not  white 
slippers.  Hid  the  Harper  in  “Mignon,” 
one  of  the  most  fearful  of  all  the  bores 
in  the  lori£  operatic  gallery,  ever  put 
aside  his  harp?  We  like  to  think  of 
Wolfram  and  the  Landgrave  moral- 
izing by  the  hour  about  the  adven- 
tures of  Tannhaeuser.  Mimi’s  lover 
died  in  a hospital  and  Colline  recovered 
his  coat  and  in  time  became  senator. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  rejected  lovers,  from  Siebel  to 
Eric,  settled  down,  became  highly  re- 
spected citizens  and  served  faithfully 
on  unimportant  committees. 

" The  Pinkertons. 

But  what  became  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pinkerton  after  they  left  Japan? 

Did  she  oblige  him  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice, that  she  might  keep  on  him  the 
celebrated  Pinkertonian  eye  that  never 
sleeps? 

Something  in  our  heart  tells  us  that 
Mrs.  Pinkerton  never  forgave  the  lieu- 
tenant, that  she  was  jealous  of  Madam 
Butterfly  tp , the  day  of  her  death, 
that  Lieut.  Benjamin  Franklin  Pink- 
erton, bald,  fat  and  able  to  write  on 
a blackboard  with  his  knuckles,  could 
not  begin  a story,  ‘‘Once  when  I was 
in  Japan,”  without  encountering  a 
glare  that  froze  him  to  silence  and 
drove  him  to  alcoholic  stimulation. 

Consider  the  opera  libretto  without 
thought  of  Mr.  Long’s  story  or  Mr.  Bel- 
asco’s  drama.  Did  B.  F.  tell  the  tale  of 
his  Japanese  amatory  escapade  to  Kate 
before  he  married  her,  or  on  shipboard, 
or  just  before  he  made  his  long  delayed 
call  on  Mme.  Butterfly?  Or  did  she  in 
ignorance  insist  on  accompanying  him 
and  he  could  not  shake  her? 

Why  should  she  wish  to  adopt”  the 
child,  who  would  be  a constant  remind- 


er of  B.  F.'s  love  for  another  .'  She  fter- 
self  Is  young  and  not  beyond  hope  of  I 
children  of  her  own.  Is  she  presented  I 
as  a type  of  the  ideal  wife  to  whom  for-  i 
giveness  is  the  keenest  pleasure? 

And  what  future  is  there  for  the 
child?  Better  for  him  to  .stay  in  Japan 
with  the  faithful  Suzuki  than  to  enioy 
the  advantages  of  American  civilization 
as  described  by  the  librettists. 

Wei-e  the  librettists  deliberately  or 
unconsciously  ironical  In  their  discussion 
of  the  divorce  laws  in  America?  Did 
Puccini  smile  slyly  when  he  introduced 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner”  to  accentu- 
ate the  caddishness  of  Lieut.  Pinkerton? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
last  scene  of  the  opera  has  been 
changed  for  the  production  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  Paris.  In  the  new 
version  Mrs.  Pinkerton  will  not  come 
on  the  stage,  nor  will  she  meet  Mme. 
Butterfly  in  any  way.  Furthermore, 
when  the  latter  kills  herself  she  will 
he  the  only  one  in  the  scene,  and 
Pinkerton  will  be  calling  her  name 
outside  when  the  curtain  falls.  They 
manage  these  things  better  in  France. 

Puccini’s  Stagecraft. 

A London  critic,  reviewing  a recent 
performance  of  “Tosca”  at  Covent  I 
Garden,  said;  “Undoubtedly  some  of 
the  success  of  Puccini’s  operas  is  due 
to  the  amount  of  incident  depicted; 
the  plots  are  animated  and  diversi- 
fied, and  the  music  characterizing 
them  is  no  less  varied.  Even  in  so 
tragic  a subject  as  ‘Tosca,’  there  are 
lighter  moments.  * * * True  it  is 

that  incident  crowds  upon  incident  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  music  may 
now  and  then  be  considered  as  lack- 
ing in  continuity  of  idea;  but  it  is  all 
admirably  expository  of  the  stage 
business,  and  often  rises  to  real  beauty 
of  idea.” 

No  one  will  say  that  Puccini  is  not  a 
master  of  melodramatic  stage  craft.  He 
knows  the  value  of  sudden  contrasts 
and  unexpected  incidents.  How  admir- 
ably the  entrance  of  Butterfly  and  her 
companions  is  prepared!  Effective,  too, 
is  the  sombre  hint  at  the  future  use  of 
the  inherited  knife,  which  will  serve 
her  as  it  did  her  father.  The  scene  in 
which  the  Bonze  curses  her  comes  un- 
anticipated between  the  chatter  of  the 
wedding  party  and  the  amorous  con- 
fidences of  the  lovers.  How  the  appear- 
ance of  Yamadori  heightens  the  inter- 
est in  the  visit  of  Sharpiess  on  his  pain- 
ful errand!  When  Butterfly  and  Suzuki 
watch  for  Pinkerton’s  coming,  there  is 
no  so'.o  of  passionate  longing,  no  duet 
of  contrasting  confidence  and  doubt. 
The  two  are  immovable  and  silent,  but 
the  voices  Of  sopranos  and  tenors  are 
heard  without  and  afar  off,  singing  a 

wordless  and  strange  melody.  So  in 
“Tosca,”  the  chorus  heard  underneath 
Searpia’s  window  intensifies  the  emo- 
tional effect  of  the  situation. 

This  attention  to  incident  and  this 
passion  for  orchestral  illumination  of 
the  text  result  in  mosaic  work.  The 
situations  have  no  long  musical  line. 
There  is  the  constant  thought  of  the 
requirements  of  the  libretto  rather  than 
of  a sustained  musical  outburst  that 
will  enlarge  the  dominating  sentiment 
of  the  situation.  The  hearer  is  obliged 
tc  think  of  the  libretto  rather  than  of 
the  music. 

Older  Methods. 

Take  the  fourth  act  of  "Trovatore.” 
one  of  the  greatest  operatic  finales  ever 
written  by  a man  of  commanding  genius. 
The  mood  is  established  by  the  simple 
orchestral  introduction.  Leonora  sings 
her  lamentation.  She  hears  the  death 
chant  for  her  lover,  a prisoner  in  the 
tower.  He  sings  unseen  a wondrous 
melody,  “a  marvel,  made  of  perfect 
sound  and  exceeding  passion,”  made  for 
the  admiration  and  despair  of  all  labori-  j 
ous  melodists.  There  is  the  scene  be-  j 
tween  the  Count  and  Leonora,  which  is 
musically  of  less  worth;  nevertheless 
sung  by  great  singers,  it  thrills  the 
hearer.  Then  there  is  the  immortal  trio 
in  the  prison:  Manrico,  with  his  flaming 
denunciation;  Leonora,  avowing  the 
strength  of  her  devotion  and  her  self- 
sacrifice;  Azucena.  with  her  one  wish  to 
see  again  the  mountains;  the  gypsy, 
who  would  have  said  with  Jasper  Petu- 
lengro:  “There’s  night  and  day,  brother, 
both  sweet  things;  sun,  moon  and  stars, 
brother,  all  sweet  things;  there’s  like- 
wise a wind  on  the  heath.  Life  is  very 
sweet,  brother;  who  would  wish  to  die?” 
And  then  the  rushing  and  tumultuous 
end. 

Here  is  the  difference  between  a genius 
of  tragedy  and  a clever  man  of  melo- 
drama. 

The  hearer  is  moved  within  by  the 
beauty,  the  passion,  the  intensity  of 
Verdi’s  direct  musical  appeal.  Two  men 
fight  for  a woman.  The  gypsy  would 
fain  be  again  at  liberty  with  Manrico. 
Leonora  would  rescue  him  at  the  cost 
of  her  life.  They  are  all  simple,  ele- 
mental characters.  From  a purely  lit- 
erary standpoint  the  libretto  of  “Trova- 
tore” is  not  to  be  named  with  that  of 
“Madam  Butterfly.”  But  the  genius  of 
Verdi  by  sheer  force  of  dramatic  phrase 
and  lyric  melody  puts  into  lay  figures 
the  breath  of  life  and  gives  them  tragic 
proportions. 

Or  take  the  fourth  act  of  “Rigo- 
letto,”  though  a Viennese  critic  had 
the  assurance  to  write  a few  weeks 
ago;  “It  is  a pity  that  there  is  no 
fourth  act  in  ‘Rigoletto,’  wherein  Ca- 
ruso. endowed  with  the  noblest  gifts 
that  are  bestowed  on  mankind,  could 
have  brought  to  completion  his  con- 
quest of  the  Viennese  public.”  Pray, 
what  would  the  gentleman  have? 
There  is  the  scene  between  Spara- 
fucile  and  his  sister;  the  duke  trolls 
his  careless  song;  there  is  the  quartet, 
that  masterpiece  of  four  contrasting 
emotions,  in  striking  lyric  form  and 
beauty;  there  is  the  sinister  music 
just  before  the  murder — and  then  the 
dramatic  touch  of  the  duke's  song- 
heard  again  as  the  jester  exults  over 
the  sack.  Here  again  the  dramatic 
effects  are  gained  chieflv  by  force  of 
appropriate  and  memorable  melody. 

A Modern  Tendency. 

Puccini  relies  more  and  more  on  melo- 
dramatic treatment  of  the  orchestra, 


Mr  his  melodic  vein  is  growing  thin. 
Rd  his  melodic  formula  doe^  not  dis- 
tinguish the  characters  to  which  it  :s 
_ , . , . , ire  does  not  make  the  mistake 
nPPWagner  who  became  so  deeply  ln- 
?Ll,ed  in  the  development  of  thematic 
SK^tal  that  he  often  forgot  the  pres- 
mati  nal  t on  ll>e  stal?e  and  the 

necessity  of  action.  The  operatic  stage 
nfC^nt  the  pla'-e  for  continuous  self- 
| !*trospe£tlon  or  psychological  analysis. 

I Fuoc’.tii  in  his  endeavor  to  make  the  or- 
! chestra  a vivid  and  Immediate  coramen- 
mentary  on  the  stage  incidents,  itali- 
cizes unduly,  and  without  consideration 
of  the  necessity  of  a certain  continuity. 
The  music  in  “Madam  Butterfly  is 
often  scrappy,  often  forced  and  too  de- 
liberately contrived.  The  Herald  spoke 
last  Tuesday  of  the  echoes  of  moods 
and  melodic  expressions  of  former  op- 
eras by  this  composer.  It  is  not  no.v 
necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  point,  nor 
Is  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  any  use 
of  exotic  tunes. 

“Madam  Butterily,"  even  more  than 
"Tosca,”  is  a play  witli  music.  That 
this  form  of  opera  will  he  in  fashion 
for  some  years  to  come  is  not  unlike- 
ly. Wagner,  a great  melodist,  founded/ 
no  school  and  has  had  no  true  and' 
worthy  disciples.  He  has  had  only  im- 
itators of  his  mannerisms  and  imper- 
fect comprehenders  of  theories,  which 
were  advanced  by  Italians  in  the  very 
beginning  of  opera.  Men  of  weak 
melodic  invention  swear  that  the  or- 
chestra is  the  thing  in  opera;  that  it 
should  control  the  dramatic  expres- 
sion; but  they  have  no  "endless  mel- 
ody, they  merely  juggle  with  insig- 
nificant phrases  or  hints  at  phrases 
which  they  assume  have  dramatic  im- 
portance. 

Puccini,  it  Is  a pleasure  to  say,  has 
remained  a good  Italian.  He  has  not 


of  heFetyle."  This  was  "apropos  of  Tj3r  - 
reappearance  on  the  concert  stage,  Oct. 

13Sir  Frederick  Bridge  in  the  course  of 
a lecture  at  Brighton.  Oct.  28.  Introduced 
a musical  seting  to  Hamlet  s 
nnt  to  be"  “This  was  only  recently  d s- 
covered”  and  Is  ascribed  hypothetically 
to  a member  of  Shakespeare  s Companj . 
it  having  been  composed  a few  years  af- 
tor  the  noet’s  death.”  This  reminds  11s 
of  a1  story  told  by  Artemus  Ward  about 
one  Billson.  a strolling  player,  once  his 
inrtner  in  a dramatic  company.  The 
miserable  man  once  played  Hamlet.. 
There  wasn’t  any  orchestry.  and  wishln 
m expire  to  slow  moos  c.  he  d.ed  pl.iyin 
on  a clarionet  hemself  interspersed 
with  hartrendin  groans  & such  is  the 

W°The  Denver  Post  tells  us  that 
Fdouard  von  Buechner.  the  director 
0f  an  opera  companv  playing  in  that 
I city,  now  “heir  to  $100,000  with  the 
world  before  him  and  no  limit  to  the 
1 possibilities  such  a sum  opens  up  to 
The  ordinary  man,  refuses  to  forsake 
his  art.  to  which  he  declares  himself 


sold  his  glorious  birthright  for  a mess 
of  German  pottage.  He  has  shown 
warmth,  true  sentiment,  passion.  Al-  i 
though  he  has  leaned  heavily  on 
Verdi,  Ponchielli,  Bizet,  Massenet,  lie 
has  had  a voice  of  his  own.  In  com- 
edy he  Is  often  nimble  and  graceful, 
yet  in  “Madam  Butterily''  he  is  too  l 
often  Incongruously  intense  and  bois- 
terous when  the  musical  conversation 
should  be  touch-and-go.  Ho  then  re- 
calls Hanslick’s  remark  about  modern 
comic  opera  writers  who  cannot  pre- 
sent a man  asking  for  a glass  of 
water  without  the  accompaniment  of 
three  trombones.  In  sombre  or  sinister 
scenes  Puccini  is  on  the  whoie  less 
successful,  and  he  triumphs  chiefly 
when  he  Is  simplest. 

“Madam  Butterily”  may  hold  the  stage 
for  some  years  by  reason  of  the  libretto 
1 ' and  the  opportunity  given  to  stage  man- 
1 ager  and  costumer.  The  music  itself 
I does  not  grip  the  hearer;  It  does  not 
' linger  in  the  memory.  When  you  think 
I of  the  forsaken  one,  or  of  Pinkerton 
and  the  American  consul,  you  do  not 
inevitably  associate  Puccini’s  music  with 
them,  as  you  do  when  you  recall  Miml 
Musette,  Sehsunard,  Scarpia.  Tosca  aim 
her  lover  in  the  Puccini  gallery. 

i CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


SUNDAY — Symphony  Hall.  7:30  P. 
M.,  "Elijah.”  The  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society. 

MONDAY — Chickerlng  Hall.  3 P.  M. 
Piano  recital  by  Mine.  Olga  Sam- 

aroff. 

TUESDAY — Chickerlng  Hall.  8 P. 
M.  First  Knelsel  Quartet  Concert. 
Mr.  Gabrllowitseh,  pianist. 
FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P. 
M.  Song  recital  by  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink. 

SATURDAY — Stelnert  Hall.  3 P.  M. 
First  appearance  In  Boston  of  Mr. 
Josef  Lhevinne,  pianist. 


forever  wedded.”  Or,  as  the  headlines 
state:  "He  happily  dismisses  the 

coquettish  smiles  of  fortune  to  devote 
himself  to  his  art.”  . — , 

Mr.  Edison,  the  inventor,  said  to  a 
reporter  of  the  Musical  Age:  v "I  be- 
lieve that  I do  not  amount  to  much  as 
a musical  critic.  A few  years  ago, 
when  the  talking  machine  business 
was  still  a dubious  proposition,  a list 
of  the  new  records  was  often  handed 
to  me  for  approval.  After  hearing 
them  I would  mark  ‘good.’  ‘fair  or 
‘rotten’  against  the  compositions  so  ns 
to  class  them  for  trade.  The  'rotten 
records  always  made  a hit  with  the 
public.  Now.  all  I have  to  do  is  to 
condemn  a piece  of  music  and  the 
factory  works  overtime  to  supply 
the  demand.” 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  of  the  2»th 
ult.  published  a pathetic  story  of  Miss 
Parklna’s  trials  and  tribulations.  It  ap- 
pears that  her  manager  a~reed  to  pay 
her  $250  for  each  concert  with  a bonus 
for  her  appearance  In  Kansas  City,  her 
birthplace.  We  now  quote  the  chaste 
account  published  in  the  City  Journal: 
“Kronberg  expected  to  clean  up  from 
$7500  to  $10,000  in  the  big  hall.  He  would 
not  listen  to  anything  less  than  $u>00. 
When  the  hall  people  asked  him  how  he 
wanted  the  stage  arranged,  suooosing 
that  he  would  prefer  to  have  it  concert 
size,  just  as  it  was  put  up  for  Kubel'.k. 
with  the  stage  facing  north,  Kronberg 
blew  up.  ‘No,  no,’  he  said.  ‘Parkina! 
Homecoming!  Ten  thousand  peoDle!  It 
must  be  10,000  capacity!’  So  the  stage 
was  turned  around  to  face  south,  and 
consequently  the  seating  capacity  was 
10,000,  which  the  grand  opera  companies 
exnect— and  never  get.  * * * The  audi- 
ence was  unexpectedly  small— $1800  In 
that  big  hall.  * * * The  audience  felt 


no  sort  of  infant  •le  precoc  ty.  but  with 
a strength  and  loveliness  of  touch  that 
were  indescribably  tine.  His  tenderness 
and  his  feeling  for  the  music,  combined 
with  all  his  fine  technical  abdltj,  were 
expressed  with  a fulness  and  a pchness 
that  were  perfectly  astounding.  Theiv 
is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  this 
tiny  boy,  for  tiny  indeed  he  is,  so  that 
a special  instrument  had  to  be  pro- 
vided suited  to  his  playing,  has  in  him 
the  germs  of  great  gen. us.  ami  ■ 
Blackburn  said  of  Kun  Arpad,  the 
violinist  who  played  Oct  18.  His  tone 
was  rich  and  full  and  his  technic  is  ad- 
mirable. His  age  is  announced  as  1-. 
but.  without  doubting  the  announcement 
from  his  appearance  one  would  scarcely 
have  thought  that  he  was  so  young  al- 
though  it  is  other-guess  work,  as  George  j 
Eliot  would  say.  to  make  any  compu-  . 
tation  of  years  on  the  mere  ground  of  | 
appearance.” 

The  betrothal  of  Mr.  Mark  Hamnoiirg, 
the  distinguished  pianist,  and  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Sir  Kenneth  Muir-Macken- 
zie,  has  been  announced. 

The  owners  of  the  boxes  in  the  Scala. 
Milan,  have  contributed  $40,000  “to  as- 
sure the  existence  of  the  opera  house 
for  10  years.  The  next  season  will  be- 
gin Dec.  15.  The  operas  to  be  pro- 
duced are  “Tristan  and  Isolde,”  ’’Sa- 
lome,” “Gioconda.”  “Carmen,"  “Aida, 
Catalani’s  “Wally"  and  Cilea’s  new 
opera,  “Gloria."  ...  , 

The  conductors  of  the  Philnarmonlc 
Society  of  Vienna  this  season  will  be 
Messrs.  Mottl,  Schalk  and  Richard 
Strauss. 

Ippolitoff-Ivanoff.  the  composer,  has 
succeeded  Safonoff,  as  the  director  of 
the  Moscow  Conservatory.  Rachmani- 
noff, conductor  of  the  Imperial  Opera, 
has  resigned  his  position  to  devote  him- 
self to  composition.  , ,, 

The  baritone  Schaliapine,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Maxime  Gorky,  has  been  fined 
921  roubles  for  refusing  to  take  the  part 
of  Ivan  Soussanxie,  who  in  Glinka's 
opera  “A  Life  for  the  Tsar,"  saves  his, 
royal  master  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
life. 

A monument  was  erected  Oct.  21  at 
BTesselines  in  memory  of  Maurice  Rol- 
Unat,  poet  and  composer,  whose  verses, 


that  big  hall.  * The  audience  felt 

lonelv  and  the  singer  must  have  felt  de- 
serted. As  for  her  manager,  Impresario 
Kronberg.  he  tvas  inarticulate.”  And 
now  the  tour  is  cut  short. 

David  Bispham  will  produce  In  London 
early  in  December  “The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field ” a new  opera  by  Laurence  Hous- 
man  and  Liza  Lehmann.  Isabel  Jay  will 
be  the  Olivia  and  Mr.  Bispham  the 
Vicar. 

A young  Viennese  pianist,  Mr.  Adolphe 
Borschke,  has  arrived  in  New  York  after 
a tour  of  Australia.  He  has  been  Praised 
for  his  playing  and  “great  crop  of  curly 
hair  ’’  The  time  has  gone  by  when  a 
pianist’s  growth  and  arrangement  ex- 
cited awe  and  admiration.  The  man  in 
•he  old  English  street  song  exclaimed: 
Peihaps  you  think  I’m  bragging,  but  the 
proof  it  is  most  clear.  ...... 

If  you  only  twig  the  company  that  stands 
arournl  me  here. 

But  something  I’ll  teU  you— now,  pray  don  t 
at  me  stare — 

There’s  nothing  half  *0  handsome — as  a 
nobby  head  of  hair. 

But  this  boaster  in  consequence  of  his 
hair  met  with  a painful  adventure  at  the 
zoological  gardens,  was  dragged  through 
a horse  pond  by  a jeaious  husband,  and 
was  sent  to  prison  convicted  unjustly  of 
being  a member  of  the  swell  mob. 

Heinrich  Note,  the  German  tenor  who 
cans  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
last  season,  is  going  to  study  Ita.ian 
opera  near  Milan  this  winter,  and  sing 


“Villanelle  du  Diable ,’’  suggested  to 
Mr  Loeffier  his  symphonic  fantasia  or 
ii,p*  same  name.  Dr.  Dheur  has  -pub- 
lished  an  article  in  the  Bevue  tdRMlfhat 
and  contradicted  the  story  that  Rollinat 
killed  himself  In  a fit  of  madness.  The 
doctor  states  that  the  poet  "^or- 

ally of  a long,  painful  and  incurable 
disease,  of  a carcinomatous  tumor  in 
the  abdomen,  with  the  complication  of 
consecutive  paralysis  of  the  intestines 
and  a final  hemorrhage. 

The  widow  of  Charles  Gounod  died 
about  a fortnight  ago  at  the  age  of  18. 
She  was  the  third  daughter  of  Zimmer- 
mann,  the  piano  virtuoso  and  teachei . 

Mr.  Theodore  Spiering,  a violinist  for- 
merly of  Chicago  and  now  of  Berlin,  is 
taken  most  seriously  In  London,  where 
hfx  has  given  two  or  three  recits-ls.  It 
was  an  artistic  experience,  which  is  well 
worth  remembering,  to  hear  the  brilliance 
of  his  tone  and  the  breadth  of  his  expres- 
sion In  fact,  he  is  a player  of  singular 
talent  and  his  method  is  finely  virile  and 
Incisive  ” Mr.  Spiering  s string  quartet 
once  gave  “ concert  here.  ’Twas  a sad 

eVCamUle  Salnt-Saens  in  New  York  prac- 
ft eoc  with  iron  dumb-bells. 

Mme.  Nordlca  will  sin^.fhis  montti  a.t 

“DonntGi?varnnl“  and  “La  Gioconda.” 

NEW  ORATORIO  BY 
SIR  EDWARD  ELGAR 


but'there  are  two  ways  of  expressing  | 

earnestness,  with  uplifted  finger  or 
hand  on  shoulder,  and  Elgar  seems  to 
me  too  often  to  choose  the  former. 

"In  the  first  scene,  where  the  diselp  es 
and  the  holy  women  converse  with  Peter 
and  John,  the  composer  has  been  very 
successful  in  suggesting  the  atmospheie 
of  reverence  and  devout  expectancy. 

The  disjointed  character  of  much 
of  the  text  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  music,  and  the  chorus 
•O  ye  Priests’  brings  the  section  to  an 
impressive  conclusion.  Throughout  the 
work  there  Is  shown  a keen  sense  of  t 
value  of  contrast.  Thus  the  second  scene 
•At  the  Beautiful  Gate,’  which  consists 
of.duet  between  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
Mary  Magdalene,  comes  as  an ' ,efte^"  e 
Intermezzo  between  the  preceding  mat- 
ter and  the  third  portion,  'BentecosU  m 
which  is  related  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Such  a scene  surpasses  the  pow 
fr  of  man  to  adequately  describe.  Elgar 

JohnPand  Urn  "dTscfp^s  Vepeat  Wie  prom- 

mmmKm 

ally  swells  !nt?  PA  .a  in’ "he". 

SgVfii rtLfeV  ffi 

music  io^',eL  ses  succeed- 

as5arSi&  *&  rasns 

many  points  olinteretva  ^ jlonn  re- 

fate K SomJJaand^ecdhiscip.es 

propHately  followed  by 
chorus,  the  finest  u kin„  Qf  Bread, 
this  there  comes  1 mogt  earnest 

allied  to  music  in  ^ number, 

manner;  and  the  subsquei a Lof-d’s 
which  contains  a ,®eR'nf  t°‘nsP  depth  of 

Prayer,  ^pt[mpUc itv  wfth  aP  few 
teeling  and  sijnpnc  y d leaving 

choral  sentences  the  wo,  ksen  ^ 

;„sr.o,  ■» "da 

cent"rlencSes  going  forth  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  Peace. 


Friends  of  Mr.  Harold  Bauer,  tne 
lanlst.  have  received  notification  of 
ills  approaching  marriage. 

Mr.  Fernando  Carpi,  a tenor,  who  re- 
cently as  the  duke  in  “Rigoletto,  1 
I pleased  London,  studied  law  at  first 
| and  played  the  ’cello  at  Bologna  in  the 
; I opera  orchestra.  He  is  a son  of  Carlo 
’ I Carpi,  the  tenor,  and  he  was  born  at 
I Florence  28  years  ago. 

I jjr  Franz  Koehler  of  the  Pittsburg 
! orchestra  and  leader  of  the  Men- 
delssohn Trio  was  much  pleased  when 
he  learned  that  the  daughter-in-law  of 
the  Vice-President  of  t>ie  Lmted 
States  was  at  a concert  of  the  lall<-r 
organization.  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  in  the 

.wss 

! ft  blushed  and  told  th^r“sh|alrtfanki 

! I had  Sdhefo"U“Wa!^r  Mca Around 
I *guln,  'Willie”  and  ’’Waiting  at  the 
Church  ” excellent  compositions  in 
their  way.  A dispatch  to  the  1 ublic 
I Ledger  tells  us  that  “Koehler  was  111 
tears  when  he  left  the  hall. 

M,.  Baugiian  of  tne  Daily  News  (Lon- 
! donl  says  that  Mme.  Clara  Butt  ,s  one 
1 of  those  artists  whom  ’the  publu  per 
I sista  in  adtmr.ng  in  the  face  ot  hmik.ng 
I rritTcism  Her  limitations  are  well 
I known  hut  her  merits  eclipse  them.  The 
J public ’is  supposed  to  be  unvcason.nj;  m 
I judgments.  It  may  be  so.  but  its 

judgments  are  never  unreasonable.  Clara 
Ij.  Butt  is  a force  because  she  s.ngs.  Mag- 
rificent  and  heroic  as  her  voice  is.  t 
Is  never  merely  a voice,  but  tin-  m-  an 3 
of  expressing  a sincere  emotional  and 
musical  nature.  That  is  what  t.v  public 
mstinctively  feels.  Some  of  us  may  w.sn 
that  the  voice  as  a vo.ee  had  ni  o.  ,••. t>- 
Irmtv  and  that  she  did  not  lay  herself 
yto  caDture  t ie  public  by  musical 
emotion  which  is  here  and 
Obvious,  but  even  t a is  cannot  be  put  for 
wmrd  as  a hard  and  fast  characterise. s 


In  Italian  at  Budapest  next  Mafch.  He 
is  also  growing  a mustache.  He  says  it 
will  be  possible  to  wear  it  m all  parts 

in  his  repertory  except  H|at  °fth  aS  musl 
We  see  him  as  Lohengrin  with  a mus 
tache  trained  after  the  manner  of  the 
Emperor  William’s.  hfl 

Miss  Susan  Strong  the  soprano,  who  Is 
now  running  a laundry  m London,  has 
some  very  unpleasant  things  to  &aj 
about  the  conditions  now'  existing  in 
American  and  English  CP"°®rthf2n  ‘laid 
Very  unpleasant  things  have  been  sad 
in  American  and  English  concert  cn 
cles  about  Miss  Strong  s vocal  artistry. 

YIme  Sara  Anderson,  who  took  tne 
part  of  Herodlas  in  Strajiss  ’ Salome  at 
Graz,  says  that  the  composer  said  to  her . 
“Imagine  that  you  are  singing  exactly 
what  the  orchestra  is  playing,  only  a 
half-tone  higher.  This  was  easier  said 
than  done,  and  I was  quite  in  despam 
until  I conceivea  tho  Idea  that  Just  at 
■his  juncture  I might  make  a gesture 
desperation,  and  by  covering  myears  and 
humming  all  the,  time  in  my  own  key  l 
succeeded  in  singing  false  and  to  Strauss 

the  great  majority  of  German  singers, 
who  sing  conscientiously  a half-tone 
lower  than  the  orchestral  piten. 

Mine.  Suzanne  Adams  has  been  singing 
In  opera  at  Covent  Garden.  She  made 
ner'reappearance  as  Micaela. 

Mr  Walter  Damrosch  said  recently  in 
Detroit  : “It  is  the  solemn  duty  ot  the 

American  father  and  mother,  particu- 
larly the  mother,  to  see  that  sons  are 
•dven  a good  musical  education.  I ca-^~ 
Sot  say  too  emphatically  or  too  earnestly 
that  the  musieaP  progress  and  toebP  . 
mint  of  the  United  States  depend  upon 
mireducating  a larger  number  ot  men  in ' 

■Lfo  w.Vir  is  with  us  too  much  a 
feminine  accomplishment.  We  must  have 

mCh1ld  aprodiUgfeCsaSre  thick  in  London. 
The  brothers  Chernlavsky,  aged  re- 
soectively  11.  12  and  14  performed  on 
the  ’cello,  piano  and  violin,  a fortnight 
a-o  Lionel  Ovenden,  12  years  old.  ap- 
nSl-ed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  pianist, 
violinist  and  composer.  Pepito  Arriola, 
^ modern  Mozart  ” Played  for  the 
first  time  "The  little  boy  said  Mr. 
Blackburn,  “nlaved  beautifully  with 


The  Critic  of  the  Referee  Was 
Not  Very  Favorably  Im- 
pressed by  a First  Hearing 
at  the  Recent  Birmingham 
Festival. 


-Lancelot,”  of  the  Referee  (London) 
has  this  to  shy  about  Sir  Edward  El- 
gar’s new  oratorio.  "The  Kingdom, 
which  was  produced  at  the  recent 
Birmingham  Festival: 

“Obviously  little  more  than  impres- 
sions can  be  recorded  on  a first.heanng 
of  a work  of  serious  design,: . T6c  the 
greater  the  originality  therein  the  Irtoro 
difficult  It  is  to  see  it  from  the  com- 
poser’s point  of  view,  and  unless  this 
can  be  done  and  compared  with  the 
effect  on  the  listener,  a true  valuation 
can  scarcely  be  formed.  A composer 
stands  within  the  temple  he  has  erect- 
ed and  the  spectator  without.  Person- 
ally my  impression  is  fhat  the  weakest 
point  in  ’The  Kingdom’  is  the  lack  Of 
musical  interest  and  significance  of  >ts 
themes.  That  of  Peter,  for  instance,  is 
simply  a fall  of  a tone  followed  by  a 
rise  of  a half-tone,  and  although  on  its 
first’ presentation  it  is  accompanied  by 
a rushing  passage  which  we  are  told 
indicates  ’the  man  of  energetic  decision 
and  prompt  action,’  w'hen  this  passage 
is  omitted,  as  it  is  later,  there  is  very 
little  left  that  is  distinctive.  Elgar,  we 
know,  can  write  a good  tune,  biffin  h s 
oratorios  he  seems  unable  to  reconcile 
melodic  interest  with  hlsan*|ey. 
secure  sincerity  of  expression  th  s sin 
cerity,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  the 
greatest  claim  that  the  music  has  on 

r„,  t„« 

of  the  composer  is  neier  a*. 

I phrase; 


another  robin  hood. 

Another  “Robin  Hood”  has  been  pro- 
duced  This  time  the  play^  is  wrritten 
by  Henry  Hamilton  and  William  Dev- 
ereux.  The  production  was  at  the 
T^vric  Theatre,.  London,  Oct. 
pall  Mall  Gazette  says;  ‘‘Critically 

FlT«“l 

grace  as  of  the  past. 

MASSENET’SNEw”  OPERA. 

Massenet’s  new  opera,  "Arlene,”  li- 
bretto by  Catulle  Mendes,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris.  Oct.  31.  Lucienne 
Breval  was  the  heroine.  The  story  D 
of  the  loves  of  Theseus,  Anane,  or 
Afiarinp  as  she*  is  known  to  English 

opera" begins  wffh ^he^bat  of  The- 

seuys  canvirfg  oT'Pbaedra  and  forsak- 
fn^  Ari'adnef  although  the  latter  had 
-one  down  to  Hades  to  beg  from  Perse- 
T, hone0  the  life  of  Phaedra.  The  work  is 
described  as  very  emotional  and  drama- 
tic. / 

A Seattle  newspaper  says  that  a 
trio  in  C minor  by  Mr.  Lucchesi  o 
San  Francisco  will  be  performed  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  this  season. 

Mr  Kennerley  Rumford,  the  bari- 
tone introduced  in  London,  Oct  13.  a 
new  song  cycle.  ’’Songs  of  the  Nor- 
land,’’  with  orchestral  accompani 
ment  "The  cycle  is  very  light  in 
texture,  but  the  music  pleases.  Other 
songs  favorably  mentioned  were  Bal- 

^^‘If^V^ef^^dsor” 

Nicolai  s by  the  Moody- 

sglHSESS 

P'Tth.  PalfMaU ^Gazette  said  of  the 

and  the  Pau  iviai  undoubt- 

™U°'e?  thNeaveardthereCssgi£the°yf  mSst°  be 
called  not  - mueffi  variations  as  va- 
rieties, ^ae^tter  word  w'hen  one  ex- 
use of  the  latter  ,h  last  move- 

plains  that.sa.Ye£  t undisgulsed, 

^ U Playedgpracticany  as  the  chief 

theme  to  new  accompaniments.  The 
last  variation,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  here 
Arensky  shows  much  or!5??alR/ifb.~ 
a fine  sense  of  orchestral  writing. 
His  work  throughout  Is  neat  and  not 

a little  stimulating,  but  it  was  not  111 

this  spirit  that  Beethoven  wrote  varl 
ofinnc  v!  t w p. m p « invented  by  nimseii, 


s?bsoquenf  (dlT/ no  matt^To^w  I quartot  Tn  D mln0r’  the  one  wlfh  tfle 
te  the  treatment  might  have  been  "Death  and  the  Malden”  variations; 
ph  he  gave  to  It.”  1 Beethoven's  piano  trio  in  E flat  major. 


ded  on* ' ''Quo  vTd^s.”"0^0^^0^  I and  a quartet  by  Gliere,  which  will  be 


,,  „ - Rocco  Trl- 

uii  s work  will  be  produced  at 
this  winter. 

■ten,’'  an  oper.  by  F.  J.  I,opez, 
Ch  was  performed  last  year  at 
os  Ayres,  was  received  coldly  at 
ji  a short  time  ago  The  music 
ed  to  be  a hundred  years  old.  ‘‘If 
severe  physiognomy  of  the  com- 
had  not  assured  the  aud'enco 
. , ?e: ls  a serious  person  the  hearers 
.ght  have  supposed  him  capable  of  a 
for  the  music  might  be  a parody 
the  old-fashioned  Italian  opera  ” 
■gambatl  lias  composed  a requiem 
ch  will  performed  this  month  at 
,ogne  and  Mayence. 
n overture  to  "Cyrano  de  Berge- 
by  Jean  Wagenaar,  a Dutch  or- 
'■  h5rS.  bfen  publ  sl'ed  in  Leipsic. 

The  Mimic  and  the  Maid,”  a new 
steal  comedy,  book  and  lyrics  by 

lh.mSWK'  nwsi,c  by  A-  B-  Sloan,  will 
>bably  be  produced  at  New  Haven 


Tlx  Hoffman  quartet  will  give ' the 
nrst  concert  of  its  fifth  season  In  Potter 
Hall  Tuesday  evening,  the  27th.  Mr 
Manning  will  be  the  pianist.  Pro- 
gramme: Converse’s  quartet,  op.  18; 

Dubois’  piano  quintet  (first  time);  Schu- 
mann’s quartet,  op.  41.  No.  2. 

t ickets  for  J)fr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza's 
song  recital  in  Chickering  Hall,  Friday 
evening,  the  28th,  may  be  obtained  at 
At  Symphony  Hall  this  evening^the,  the  hall  on  and  after  the  12th.  Mall 

orders,  with  check  payable  to  Ethel 


played  here  for  the  first  time.  Gliere  is 
a young  Russian  whose  symphony  was 
performed  in  New  York  last  season  and 
recently  in  London. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr.  Emil 
Mollenhauer,  conductor,  will  give  a 
performance  of  Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah” 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  for  the  per- 
manent building  desired  by  the  society. 
The  fund  was  established  four  years 
ago.  The  fact  that  this  is  the  first  at- 
tempt in  this  country  of  a musical  so- 
ciety to  gain  a home  of  its  own  through 
its  own  efforts  has  attracted  unusual 
attention  from  the  public,  and  resulted 


Whall,  will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  their 
reception. 

The  Choral  Art  Society,  a chorus  of 


ie.  Olga  Samaroff,  pianist,  will  make 
irst  appearance  in  Boston  this  sea- 
in  Chickering  Hall,  tomorrow  after- 

The  concert  will  begin  at  3 o’clock, 
will  play  a transcription  of  Baches 
sia  and  fugue  in  G minor  for  or- 
Liszt’s  “Dante”  sonata  in-B  minor, 
i In’s  etudes,  op.  25,  Nos.  1,  7,  6 and 
le  in  F minor  op.  52;  a prelude  by 
iff,  Scriabine's  nocturne  for  left 
alone,  Debussy's  toccata,  and 

z-Evler’s  Arabesques  on  themes  of 

lue  Danube  waltz. 

ie.  Samaroff  has  added  to  her  re- 
ry  Rubinstein’s  concerto  in  D 
-,  which  she  played  for  the  first  Fifth  Psalm,  Raff's  “Sei  Still”  and 

at  th*=>  WnrrPStPr  festival  lns-t  Pari  Tfrphs’  “TTn-spr  Vafpr”'  T?  i a v cl 


lllam  Fuerst  has  composed  for  an 
stra  of  28,  stage  music  for  Brown- 
“Pippa  Passes,"  which  will  be  pro- 
th:s  week  in  New  York. 
Blackburn  remarked  apropos  of 
a's  opera  “Adriana  Lecouvreur,” 
ormed  again  In  London  Oct.  23: 
i can  scarcely  be  astonished  at 
success  of  this  work,  when  one 
embers  how  full  it  ls  of  melody, 
a does  not  work  on  extremely 
lern  lines;  he  understands  that 
ch  Italy  long  ago  taught  us — - 
ely,  that-  melody  for  its  own  sake 
he  greatest  thing  in  music.  The 
masters  always  moved  along  the 
e lines,  and  it  was  because  Wag- 
ehose  to  extend  the  thought  of 
ody  in  the  way  of  balancing 
ise  by  phrase  not  immediately  to- 
ler,  that  he  practically  made  the 
ern  school  which  did  not  uhder- 
id  his  real  meaning.” 
new  suite  for  orchestra,  “Kare- 
by  Sibilius.  was  produced  in 
don  Oct.  23  at  a promenade  con- 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  traced 
ly  resemblances  to  other  corn- 
ers— among  them  Wagner  and 
cperdinck.  “Altogether,  it  is  not 
uble  to  give  one's  full  approval 
\ composition  -yvhich  depends  so 
h upon  the  master  works  of 
iter  composers.  The  final  march 
ot  really  impressive,  and,  without 
intention  to  be  harsh  in  any  fq- 
-t,  one  mav  say  that  the  work,  as 
grew  toward  its  close,  became 
ler  wearisomt.”  The  first  move- 
it  is  entitled  “Intermezzo.” 


in  a large  audience  for  this  evening’s 
concert.  The  soloists,  Mrs.  Genevieve 
Wilson  soprano,  Mrs.  Bertha  Child  con- 
tralto, Mr.  Edward  Johnson  tenor,  and 
Mr.  Gwilym  Miles  baritone,  have  volun- 
teered their  services  for  the  evening. 
The  chorus  will  number  400  voices,  and 
there  will  be  a large  orchestra.  The 
sale  of  tickets  has  already  assured  the 
addition  of  a handsome  sum  to  the 
fund.  The  few  seats  remaining  unsold 
may  be  had  at  the  box  office  after  3 
o’clock  today. 


Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  who  has 
left  the  field  of  operetta  to  return  to 
grand  opera  and  the  concert  stage, 
will  give  a recital  in  Symphony  Hall 
Friday  afternoon.  Last  February  and 
March  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  san~  in 
Hamburg,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Frankfort, 
Munich  and  Vienna,  and  the  critics 
vied  with  each  other  in  praise.  The 
Germans  and  the  French  quote  with 
delight  rhapsodic  outpourings  about 
music  that  are  published  as  coming 
from  America,  vet  we  find  Mr.  Pfohi 
of  Hamburg  writing  of  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink: "She  unfolded  her  pur- 

ple voice  and  her  radiating  musical 
soul,”  and  Dr.  Leopold  Schmidt  of 
Berlin  was  moved  to  this  fine  burst: 
“There  was  so  much  power,  such  a 
steady  outpouring  of  tone,  and  all  as 
effortless  and  natural  as  the  light- 
giving rays  of  the  sun.” 

There’s  no  doubt  of  the  enthusiasm 


aroused  by  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  in 
these  European  cities — and  her  recital 
in  Symphonv  Hall  will  be  welcomed 
by  many.  She  will  bring  with  her  as 
'accompanist  Miss  Helene  Schaul  of 
.Hamburg.  Miss  Schaul  studied  the 
piano  in  the  Conservatory  of  Ham- 
burg and  the  Scharwenka  Conserva- 
tory of  Berlin.  She  also  studied  sing- 
in^-  with  Dr.  Goldschmidt  of  Berlin. 
The  organist  at  the  recital  will  be  Mr. 
Albert  E.  Snow. 

The  programme  will  be  as  follows: 
Aria  from  “Rinaldo,”  Handel;  Beet- 
hoven's “Ich  Liebe  Dich”  and  “Neue 
Lebe.  Neues  Leben”;  Schubert’s 
"Litaney,”  “Die  Junge  Nonne”  and 
“Rastlose  Liebe”;  Schumann’s  “Frauen 
Liebe  und  Leben,”  (by  request);  songs 
with  organ  accompaniment;  Rebling’s 


at  the  Worcester  festival  last 
h,  and  Tschaikowsky’s  concerto  in 

t minor,  which  she  played  recently 
the  Philadelphia  orchestra,  and  will 
ibly  play  here  with  the  Boston 
ihony  orchestra. 

there  has  been  some  dispute  over 
names  of  her  teachers  it  may  be 
that,  when  very  young  she  was 
nt  by  her  grandmother,  a German 
st.  At  the  age  of  9 she  studied 
von  Sternberg  for  four  months, 
then  went  to  Paris,  entered  a con- 
and  took  lessons  of  Marmontel,  the 


Carl  Krebs’  “Unser  Vater”;  Richard 
Strauss’  “Befreit”  and  “Heimlich 
Aufforderung.” 

The  concert  will  begin  at  2:30 
o’clock. 


Mr.  Josef  Lhevinne,  the  distinguished 
Russian  pianist,  will  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  at  Steinert  Hall  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  The  concert  will  be- 
gin at  3 o'clock- 

Mr.  Lhevinne’s  programme  will  be  as 


r,  for  several  years.  She  studied  i follows:  Beethoven,  sonata  quasi  una 
Widor  and  afterward  became  a fantasie;  Mozart.  Adagio  in  B minor; 
of  Delaborde  at  the  Paris  Con-  Mendelssohn’s  scherzo  and  caprice  in  F 
itory.  Returning  to  America  she  sharp  minor:  Chopin’s  Barcarole  and 
' few  lessons  of  Ernest  Hutcheson  waltz  in  A flat;  Schumann’s  Carnival; 

ltimore.  Married,  she  went  to  Brahms’  variations  on  a theme  by  Paga- 
n to  jive,  and  there  studied  with  inlni;  Balakireff’s  “Lark”;  Czerny’s  oc- 
Jedliczka  until  she  came  back  to  tave  study  No.  33  in  the  “School  of 
mted  States  in  the  summer  of  1904  Velocity”;  Tausig’s  "Nachtfalter”  waltz. 

1 Mr.  Lhevinne  was  born  in  Moscow  on 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  pianist,  will 
e his  first  apearance  here  this  sea- 
at  the  first  of  the  Kneisel  quartet 
erts  in  Chickering  Hall  on  Tuesday 
t.  This  will  be  his  third  appearance 
oston  with  the  quartet,  for  he  made 
debut  in  the  city  with  the  Kneisels 
19,  1900,  when  he  took  part  in  Aren- 
s trio  and  Brahms’  quintet  in  F 
f.  and  he  played  here  again  with 
tt  Nov.  17,  1902  (Schubert’s  trioTn  B 
major). 

Gabrilowitsch  was  born  the  son  of 
wyer,  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1878.  When 
was  six  years  old  he  received  his 
. piano  lessons  from  hls  brother, 
insteln  advised  the  parents  to  allow 
P to  be  a professional  pianist,  and 
boy  then  took  lessons  of  Tolstoff  at 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  When 
was  16  years  old  he  had  received 
y prizes,  among  them  the  Rubin- 
l.  In  1891  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  went  to 
ma  to  study  the  piano  with  Lesche- 
cl  and  composition  with  Nawratil. 

;S9$  he  began  his  career  as  a virtuoso, 
first  appearance  in  America  was  at 
' York,  Nov.  12,  1900. 
r‘  Gabrilowitsch  played  Tschaikow- 
ia  concerto  In  B flat  minor  and 
ft's  Hungarian  Fantasia  at  a char- 
concert  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 

■ 16.  1900,  and  he  gave  recitals  here 
y In  1901.  He  will  appear  later  this 
>on  at  a Symphony  concert, 
ie  programme  of  the  Kneisel  concert 
Include  Schubert’s  posthumous 


Dec.  3,  1S74.  His  first  lessons  were  from 
his  father,  a member  of  the  Imperial 
orchestra  of  that  city.  He  then  studied 
with  Ivrisander,  a Swede,  and  played 
in  public  when  he  was  8 years  old.  When 
he  was  11  he  entered  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  he  was  graduated  in  1892; 
with  the  highest  honors.  He  spent  the| 
three  following  summers  with  Safonof" 
in  the  Caucasus.  In  1S95  he  won  thi 
Rubinstein  prize,  which  is  awardei 
every  five  years.  He  has  appeared  wit. 
great  success  as  a virtuoso  in  Russia, 
Germany,  Holland  and  France.  For  thr 
past  four  years  he  has  been  a professo 
at  the  Moscow  Consevatory.  He  cam 
to  this  country  last  season  and  playe< 
m New  York  and  in  other  cities. 

The  Symphony  orchestra  will  make  iti 
first  trip  this  week.  It  will  thereforl 
give  no  concerts  here  on  Friday  after] 
loon  and  Saturday  evening.  The  pro 
gramme  of  the  concerts  Nov.  1G-17  will  bj 
as  follows:  Weber’s  overture  to  “Ober- 
on”;  Chopin’s  piano  concerto  in  E minor 
No.  1 (Mme.  Szumowska,  pianist);  Sreid- 
ing’s  symphony  in  D minor. 

The  programme  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony quartet’s  second  concert  in  Chick, 
ering  Hall,  Monday  evening,  the  19th, 
will  include  Beethoven’s  quartet  in  F 
minor,  op.  95;  Hugo  Kaun’s  quartet  in  D 
major,  op.  41,  No.  2 (first  time) ; Dvorak’s 
Diano  quartet  in  E flat  major,  op.  87. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  will  be  the  pianist. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox.  pianist,  assisted  by  tb  = 
Hoffman  quartet,  will  give  a concert  hi 
Steinert  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the 
20th.  Programme:  Brahms’  piano  quin- 
tet in  F minor;  D’lndy’s  piano  quartet 
(by  request)  and  a group  of  solo  pieces. 


Ri  vf 


& 


MI  IN  ‘ ELIJAH” 

Eminent  Soloists  Volunteered 
in  Concert  to  Aid 
Building  Fund. 


45  professional  singers,  Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich,  conductor,  will  sing  twice 
this  season,  its  sixth,  in  Jordan  Hail, 
Ihursday  evening,  Dec.  13,  and  in 
Trimty  Church  Thursday  evening 
March,  14.  The  first  programme  will 
include  old  French  chansons  and  noels 
harmonized  by  Gevaert,  a new  eight- 
I/art  and  unaccompanied  chorus  by  C 

bv  P°^ffltr;  madris'als  and  Part  songs 
by  Palestrina.  Wiltoye.  Leslie,  Franz  j 
Cnausson  and  Tschaikowsky.  The  sec’ 
ond  programme  will  be  of  an  exclusive- 
J ecclesiastical  nature,  and  it  will  in- 
clude music  appropriate  to  Lent  — 
among  other  compositions  Allegri's 
Miserere  and  settings  of  the  Imprope- 

Office^  reSp°nSes  from  the  Holy  Week 

s-rc  saie  °f  seats  f°r  the 

baint-Saens  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
postponed  from  Oct.  30  to  Modnay 

offic^of  ^OV'  f ’ Wfll  °Pe"  «t  the'  box 
office  of  Symphony  Hall  on  Friday,  the 

If'  c°"siderable  number  of  seats 
had  already  been  allotted  on  mail  or- 

mernt  tnS  unexpected  Postpone- 

These  Will  h WaS  announ«d. 

These  WIn  be  held  at  the  box  office  at 

that  LeTre  °f  th®  owners-  Those 
that  so  desire  may  have  their  monev 

would  ha"6'5  Wm  haVe  the  Seats  whicb 

cert  been?-  *°n*  ‘°  them  had  the 
cert  been  given  on  the  original  date. 

■ „J'  Tuteme  will  give  a song  recital 

L S""1  HfU1  °n  ThUrSday  -ening, 

Mr.  Louis  Schalk  will  have  the  assis-  | 
tance  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Marsh  as  accom- 
panist at  his  song  recital  in  Steinert 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  20. 

Francis  Rogers,  the  baritone,  will 
soon  give  a song  recital  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Bloomfield  Zeisler  has 
fully  recovered  from  her  indisposition 
of  last  season  which,  caused  her  to  can- 
cel ail  her  engagements.  She  will  play 
here  in  January. 

The  sale  of  season  tickets  for  the  three 
concerts  which  the  Longy  Club  will 
.Tive  in  Potter  Hall  this  season  will  open 
at  the  box  office  of  Symphony  Hall 
tomorrow  morning.  The  dates  of  the 
concerts  are  Wednesday  evening,  Nov. 

14,  Jan.  2 and  Feb.  6. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gregory,  assisted  by  his 
pupils,  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Heiser  and  Miss 
Louise  Senton,  will  give  a song  recital 
m Huntington  Chambers  Hall  on  the 
8th. 

Among  the  principals  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  “Robin  Hood”  by  the  Boston 
Operatic  Society,  in  Jordan  Hall,  Deo. 

4 and  5,  will  be  Miss  Helen  D.  Mahler 
Maid  Marian;  A.  R.  Marshall,  Little 
John;  William  Wilson.  Sir.  Guy;  George 
Bigelow,  Friar  Tuck. 

Mr*  Gssip  Gabrilowitsch  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  Chickering  Hall  on 
Saturday  afternon,  the  17th.  His  re- 
cently composed  “Theme  Varie”  will 
be  on  the  programme.  Orders  for 
seats  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Mudgett 
at  Symphony  Hall  until  next  Friday 
morning,  when  the  regular  box  office 
sale  will  begin  there. 

Mr.  Mudgett  of  Symphony  Hall  an- 
nounces the  following  concerts  under 
his  management:  Mme.  Sembrich  in 

a song  recital  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  24th;  the  pianist  Rosenthal,  in  a 
recital  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec  S- 
£ec,ltal.s  in  Symphony  Hall"  bv 
Mme.  Gadski i on  the  afternoon  of  Dec 
10;  by  Mme.  Emma  Barnes  on  the  after- 
noon  of  Dec.  15,  and  by  Mme.  Nordica 
on  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  7;  and  Mme. 
Szumowska,  in  a piano  recital  in 
Steinert  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Jari. 

<jhV^EJ1Iland  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Guiid  of  Organists  will  hold  its  first 
public  service  in  Emmanuel  Church  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  20th. 


Mendelssohn’s  "Elijah''  was  performed 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr. 
Emil  Mollenhauer  conductor,  last  even-  j 
iug  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  chorus  was 
assisted  by  a full  orchestra.  Mr.  Karl  ! 
Ondricek,  principal,  and  by  the  follow-  i 
file  soloists:  Mrs.  Gimevieve  Clark  Wil-  i 
Eon  and  Miss  Grace  Bullock,  sopranos; 
&-„Bertha  Cush'ne  Chilli  and  Miss 
mar-da.  Adams  West,  contraltos;  Mr. 

p-  Johnson,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Gwi-  j 
lym  Miles,  bass.  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  was 
the  organist. 

itJ  he  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  now  In  i 
,®“d  year,.of  activity,  is  ambitious  to 
have  a building  of  its  own,  suitable  for 
of  If1’t‘t,'Pai'sals'  the  accommodation 
ot  its  large  musical  library  and  for  va- 
rious necessary  offices;  in  other  words 
a home,  adequate  to  its  increasing  needs’ 

own  sortety’s  idea  to  earn  by  its 

efforts  the  requisite  sum,  and  a 
tuna  tor  that  purpose  was  started  four 
years  ago.  Ie  has  been  augmented  by 
occasional  performances  such  as  that  of 
ast  evening;  in  the  four  years  since  its 
Inception  the  building  fund  has  in- 
creased four-fold— an  encouraging  aug- 
ury—and  tlie  interest  of  outsiders  in  the 
as  weI1  as  the  zeal  of  the  chorus 
tself,  grows  yearly.  The  aim  is  a rea- 
rnnable  and  worthy  one.  and  the  society 
lo  indebted  to  Mr.  Daniels,  its  president, 
for  his  devotion  and  resourcefulness  in 
the  matter. 

As  last  evening’s  concert  was  a bene- 
nt,  and  as  the  solo  singers  volunteered 
their  services  for  the  occasion,  It  would 
be  out  of  place  to  make  any  critical 
comment  on  the  performance.  It  is 
pnough  to  say  that  the  work  of  the 
chorus  was  smooth,  animated  and  re- 
?P°iI?s'vs  f°  f he  able  direction  of  Mr 
Mollenhauer;  and  that  the  soloists  gave 
much  pleasure  and  were  applauded  with 
nearty  enthusiasm.  The  work  itself  was 
a fitting  choice  under  the  circumstances, 
as  it  appeals  perhaps  to  the  largest 
class  of  general  and  unprejudiced  music 
lovers  in  the  community;  as  a matter  of 
jfact.  there  was  a large  audience. 


y yv~\)  b i not- 
ice Applauds 
Mme . Samaroff 


Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  gave  a piano  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickering 
Hall.  The  audience  filled  the  hall;  ii 
was  deeply  interested  and  very  applauc 
Sve.  The  programme  was  as  follows. 
Transcription  of  Bach’s  Fantasia  and 
'Fugue  in  G minor  for  organ;  Liszt’s 
“Dante”  Sonata;  Chopin’s  Etudes,  op. 
25,  Nos.  1,  7,  6 and  Ballade,  op.  52;  Pre- 
lude by  Liadoff;  fjeriabine’s  Nocturne 
for  left  hand  alone;  Debussy’s  Tocca,ta; 
Schulz-Euler’s  Arabesques  on  Themes 
of  the  Blue  Danube  Waltz. 

Mme.  Samaroff  lent  the  influence 
lof  her  charming  personality  and  the 
weight  of  her  artistry  to  those  who 
iby  their  programme-making  foster 
'the  delusion  that  Bach  is  best  hon- 
ored in  the  concert  hall  by  transcrip- 
tions and  arrangements.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mme.  Samaroff  played 
the  transcription  of  the  organ  fan- 
tasia and  fugue,  for  no  interpretation, 
however  masterly  it  may  be,  can  re- 
produce the  thunderous  speech  of  the 
•organ  pedals  or  remind  the  hearer 
iof  De  Quincey’s  noble  burst : “Then  was 
•completed  the  passion  of  the  mighty 
fugue.  The  .golden  tubes  of  the  or- 
gan. which  as  yet  had  but  muttered 
at  intervals — gleaming  amongst  clouds 
and  surges  of  incense — threw  up,  as 
from  fountains  unfathomable  columns 
<of  heart-shattering  music.”  And  the 
Opium  Eater’s  “Tumultuoslssima- 
imente,”  a word  that  may  justly  be 
•■applied  to  the  final  fury  of  this  fugue, 
■‘lems  bombastic  when  used  with  ref- 
erence to  any  feeble  piano  echo. 

The  famous  spinner  of  counterpoint 
i spun  for  the  clavichord  as  well  as  the 
organ,  and  his  preludes  and  fugues  are 
most  varied  in  emotional  quality.  Some 
of  them  are  herbically  and  sentimentally 
romantic.  Some  have  twilight  tender- 
ness; some  are  profoundly  contemplative; 
some  are  as  prayers  to  heaven;  and  there 
are  others  that  are  brilliant  bravura 
pieces.  Why  cannot  a pianist  be  con- 
tent with  this  music  that  was  written 
specifically  for  the  piano? 

The  p elude  by  Liadoff  is  a pretty 
trifle,  and  though  the  arabesques  on 
themes  of  Strauss’  waltz  are  of  slight 
worth  and  add  nothing  to  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  waltz  itself— indeed,  they 
often  seem  wantonly  impertinent— yet 
t'ne  onangement  served  to  dismiss  the 
audience  in  holiday  humor.  The  chief 
musical  interest  of  the  concert  was  in 
Liszt’s  sonata,  the  pieces  by  Chopin 
and  the  toccata  by  the  surprising  and 
fantastical  Claude  Debussy,  who  hears 

strange  and  beautiful  things  that  others  ! 
did  not  hear  before  him. 

When  Liszt  first  played  his  “Dante”  , 
onata  about  60  years  ago  musicians 
nd  amateurs  were  amazed  at  succes- 
ons  of  chromatic  harmonies  and  at 
modulations  then  unknown,  and  they 
wisely  pronounced  these  unknown  things 
to  be  the  extravagancies  of  an  eccentric 
person.  Today  tills  music  seems  in  many 
ways  contemporaneous  In  the  freshness 
and  m -inner  of  expression.  And  in  her 
mterpi-eiation  of  this  sonata  Mme. 
Uamaroff  showed  her  marked  gain  in 
quality  of  tone  and  in  emotional  sug- 
fc-.  stion.  Her  interpretation  was  thought- 
fully considered;  it  was  imbued  with  a 
romantic  spirit;  it  was  vitalized  by  the 
interpreter's  communion  with  both  the 
1’  lorentine  poet  and  the  composer  who 
revered  him. 

In  the  group  of  studies  by  Chopin! 
the  pianist  was  most  successful  with  I 
the  one  in  C sharp  minor,  to  which  j 
she  gave  true  atmosphere.  The  etude 
in  G sharp  minor  was  mereiy  a tech- 
nical exercise  well  performed,  but  not 
"versified, ’’  to  use  Ehlert’s  word,  nor 
were  the  passages  fo’-  the  left  hand 
brought  out  in  their  fleeting,  haunt- 
lng  beauty.  Scriabine’s  Nocturne, 
which,  I understand,  was  brought  out 
in  tnis  country  by  Mr.  Lnevinne,  ox- 
Cjted  especial  applause  ••ror-afrly  be- 


A MALEFIC  GEM. 

The  old  story  about  the  opal  that 


cause  It  w i . played  by  the  left  (land 
alone  and  thus  appeared  to  be  a rare 
physical  feat.  Its  sentimental  pretti- 
fies* would  be  as  effective  if  the  com-  came  into  the  possession  of  several 
poser  had  written  for  two  hands,  each'  . , , . . . . . 

one  furnished  with  five  norma!  negro  minstrels,  and  in  turn  brought  | 
fingers.  , , , , — — ^ „ i. « 

3|Ime.  Samaroff  has  gained,  as  has 
been  stated.  In  the  quality  of  touch 


when  she  sings  a melody,  and  In  the  ex- 
pression of  emotion.  At  times  yesterday 
she  used  the  damper  pedal  to  excess, 
especially  In  the  disarrangement  of 
Bach’s  piece  where  line  Is  more  essential 
than  color.  At  times,  too.  throughout 
the  concert,  there  was  a lack  of  clarity. 
AI!  tiio  notes  In  running  passages  were 
not  distinctly  heard.  Tills  lack  of  clear- 
ness may  have  come  from  the  very  re- 
laxation In  technic  which  is  so  restful 
to  the  eye. 

The  exceptions  that  have  here  been 
made  were  far  outweighed  by  the  many 
excellencies  of  her  performance.  There 
is  no  one  among  the  younger  pianists 
who  has  a more  brilliant  career  before 
her.  There  Is  no  one  who  lias  already 
a more  devoted  following.  It  may  also 
be  said  that  few  older  and  more  dis- 
tinguished pianists  are  heard  with 
keener  enjoyment  by  the  public.  It  rests 
with  herself  whether  she  will  eventual- 
ly be  numbered  with  the  justly  celebrat- 
ed pianists  among  women. 


Katie  Barry  and  John  Slavin  Win 
Rounds  of  Applause  in 
“Mamselle  Sallie.” 


■RT  BAFFL(T«r  PROBLEM. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Inability  of 
the  physician  to  cope  with  cancer  is 
the  one  great  reproach  against  the 
medical  profession. The  ancients  knew 
the  dread  disease  and  prescribed  inei’J 
fectlve  remedies,  although  many  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  incurable— e ven 
with  excision  and  the  cautery.  Some 


death  or  ruin  to  each  one,  has  been  | 
revived.  When,  pray,  did  the  ideal 
that  the  opal  is  inherently  malefic  j 
become  a popular  belief?  In  the 
sixteenth  ceitury  the  stone  was , 0j  ^he  0j<j  WOrthies  thought  the  dls- 
deemed  to  have  as  many  virtues  as  ease  wag  pr0duced  by  black  bile,  and 


n pmioscpner  might  say  after  in- 
vestigation and  reflection:  “Honors 

are  easy.” 

•'i  vU  b . i foC 

CONCERT  pOYER\ 


colors.  As  Bartholomew  wrote: 
“This  stone  keepeth  and  saveth  his 
eyes,  that  him  beareth,  clear  and 
sharp  and  without  grief; — aud  dim- 
meth  other  men’s  eyes  that  be  about 
with  a manner  cloud,  and  smiteth 
thefn  with  a manner  blindness,  so 
that  they  may  not  see,  neither  take 
heed,  what  is  done  tofore  their 
eyes.” 

There  are  some  who  believe  to- 
day that  gems  affect  the  human 
race  as  a whole,  and  not  merely 
their  possessors.  Rubies  are  sup- 
posed to  be  generally  malefic,  yet 
some  can  wear  them  without  harm. 
Amethysts  are  benign.  They  guard 


for  this  they  have  been  derided;  but 
has  a more  satisfactory  theory  beenl 
substituted?  * 

We  are  now  told  that  dweWers  in 
southern  lands  who  eat  vegetable 
rather  than  animal  food  are  less  sub- 
ject to  the  disease;  but  years  ago 
Avicenna  recommended  a milk  diet, I 
and  Serapion  one  composed  of  vegeta- 
bles and  milk  deprived  of  its  bhtter. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  informed 
that  the  Esqulmos  and  other  races 
who  eat  flesh  in  ti  raw  state  aie 
more  immune.  Will  the  solution  of 
the  problem  be  found  in  diet?  Not 


Delusion  as  to  the  Inevitably 
Prosperous  Ending  of  the 
Musical  Comedy  Girls. 

BOMB  AT  CHURCH 

MUSIC  IN  SIOUX  CITY 


BOSTON  TIIi,.lTRE- “Mamselle  Sal- 
lie,”  a new  musical  comedy  in  two  acts, 
book  and  lyrics  by  Robert  B.  Smith, 
music  by  Raymond  Hubbell,  produced 
by  the  John  C.  Fisher  company.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Mamselle  SaUle.hi-- Katie  Barry 

Jonathan  Joy John  Slavin 

Professor  Marrow George  E.  Mack 

Muriel  Oliver Florence  Quinn 

Elaine Agnes  Finley 

Marco  Bozzarls.  ..  .William  P.  Carlton.  Jr. 

Anthony  Oliver Sidney  de  Grey 

Emile  Martel Jack  Henderson 

Mine.  Woodbury Della  Niven 

The  Mysterious  Greek Joseph  Monahan 

A young  man  seated  behind  us  re- 
marked hoarsely  in  the  course  of  the 
second  act  that  Mr.  John  Slavin  was  “a 
bird.”  Tills  tribute  of  honest  admiration 
voiced,  evidently,  the  opinion  of  tne 
largo  audience.  For  laughter  punctuated 
and  often  hyphenated  Mr.  Slavin’s  gags, 
wheezes  and  philosophical  reflections 
and  followed  all  his  athletic  pranks  and 
facial  changes.  » 

The  audience  also  applauded  heartily 
the  songs  and  airy  persiflage  of  Miss 
Barry,  likewise  the  songs  of  Miss 
Quin.  It  wondered  at  the  “Myste- 
rious Greek.”  It  gazed  admiringly  on 
the  “Beauty  Chorus.”  It  joined  in 
the  refrain  of  Mr.  Mack’s  “Whistle 
when  you  walk  out.”  It  enjoyed  Mr. 
Carlton’s  song  with  male  chorus.  It 
waxed  enthusiastic  over  the  "sextet 
of  agile,  vivacious  young  English 
Girls,  imported  exclusively  for  this 
production."  And  it  is  true  that  these 
young  ladles — all  ste°l  springs  and 
ginger — danced  recklt  ly. 

Vox  populi— and  why  protest  against 
the  verdict  of  the  audience?  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  what  is  funny  what  is  really 
amusing,  the  inevitable  close  is  like  unto 
a celebrated  and  short  conversation  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  Mr. 
George  Moore.  Said  Mr.  Lang  to  Mr. 
Moore.  “I  like  Sherry.”  “Do  you?”  an- 
swered Mr.  Moore;  “I  like  port.”  Yet 
some  might  say  that  “Mamselle  Sallie” 
is  neither  port  nor  sherry. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  apply  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons'  canon  of  criticism  to  "Mam- 
selle Sallie."  This  canon  is  to  the  effect 
that  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  critic  to 
distinguish  what  is  essential  in  a work; 
that  it  is  his  business  to  find  out  how 
the  particular  work  differs  from  all 
others. 

It  may  be  said  with  justice  that  Mr. 
Slavin  is  very  essential  in  this  perform- 
ance, but  to  explain  how  tills  musical 
comedy  differs  inherently  from  nine- 
tenths  of  the  entertainments  thus  en- 
titled would  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the 
most  hardened  theatregoer. 

There  Is  the  customary  vagueness  of 
plot:  there  are  the  customary  more  or 
[ less  Irrelevant  songs:  there  Is  the  comic 
I hero.  There  are  two  Important  lockets 
I which  should  lead  to  a marriage  of  the 
! wearers  and  a division  of  a fortune. 
The  first  act  plays  in  the  grounds  of 
Mme.  Woodbury's  seminary  for  young 
indies— an  institution  that  was  apparent- 
ly conducted  with  a singular  laxity  in 
discipline. 

The  curtain  rises  for  the  second  act, 
and.  lo.  all  the  characters  are  in  Thes- 
saly. the  ’.and  where  Apulelus  encoun- 
tered marvellous  adventures,  where 
witches  lived  and  drew  down  the  moon 
by  their  wild  spells  Into  a bucket  of 
water,  and  took  out  the  heart  of  a 
sleeping  man  and  replaced  ,t  with  a I 
sponge,  so  that  he  died  when  up  at- 
tempted to  ford  a s’ream.  Now.  there 
arc  no  witches  in  the  second  act.  bn 
there  suddenly  appears  t lie  “agile,  viva- 
cious” sextet.  Terhaps  the  "Mysterious 
Greek"  could  tell  us  all  about  It. 

The  music  Is  surely  without  any 
I distinction.  The  tunes  are  easy — 

| going  and  for  the  most  part  dull — 
yet  one  or  two  were  quickly  picked 
! up  bv  the  audience.  There  is  a large 
! chorus  constantly  in  a state  of  activ- 
ity. and  the  dialogue  Is  full  of  words. 
But  there  is  Mr.  Slavin.  and.  as  the 
voung  man  behind  us  remarked  “He 
U a bird.”  What.  prav.  is- to  be  said 
in  opposition  to  this  comparison?  It 
is  easier  to  admit  its  force  at  once. 
Certainly  Mr.  Slavin  was  at  times 
amusing:  'e  was  really  funny  ail  the 
elopement  cider.  and  he  was  always 
light  on  h!  >et. 


long  ago  it  was  believed  by  persons 
of  intelligence  that  tomatoes  predis- 

the  most  accomplished  tosspot,  the  posed  the  eater  toward  cancer.  I 

most  inveterate  two-handed  drinker  — — 1 


from  intoxication.  The  diamoad 
gives-  the  wearer  hardiness  and 
manhood;  it  keeps  the  wit  nimble; 
it  keepeth  from  strife,  sorrow,  en- 
chantment. 

Yet  diamond  ear-rings  should  not 
be  worn  at  breakfast,  nor  should 
diamond  rings  flash  on  the  fingers 
of  one  guiding  the  salted  and  bet- 
tered ear  of  corn  across  the  gloat- 
ing mouth. 

ictolc 


AN  ANTICIPATED  DEFIANCE. 

Mr.  Holger  Draehmann,  whose 
60th  birthday  was  recently  celebrated 
in  Copenhagen,  is  said  to  be  a prolific 
writer.  His  romantic  works  are  of 
a romantic  nature  that  defy  transla- 
tion. His  motto,  “I  carry  my  hat  as 
I like!”  is  much  admired  as  symbol- 
ical of  the  “knightly  minstrel.” 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Draehmann  was 
not  the  first  to  utter  this  noble  senti- 
ment. An  American  poet,  Wait  Whit- 
man, wrote  in  1855:  , 

Whimpering  and  truckling  fold  with 
powders  for  invalids— conformity 
goes  to  the  fourth-removed. 

I cock  my  hat  as  i please  indoors  or 
out. 

It  is  true  that  in  later  editions 
Whitman  substituted  “wear”  fori 
“cock,”  and  was  thus  less  defiant,! 

Ooen  22d  Ssason  with  First  but  the  independence  of  the  attitude 

remained,  however  much  the  verbal 
expression  wasjtfiakened. 

AN  OLD  DISPUTE. 

English  women  in  conference  re- 
cently discussed  the  question,  “Who 
have  more  sense  of  honor,  women 
or  men?”  Miss  Soulsby  cited 
among  women  who  lack  this  sense, 
“those  who  cheat  at  games,  who 
talk  of  having  servants  when  they 
have  none,  who  without  authority 
read  other  people’s  letters,  and  who 
listen  to  conversations  not  intended 
for  their  ears.” 

Schopenhauer  declared  the  fund- 
amental fault  of  the  female  char- 
acter to  be  this:  It  has  no  sense  of 
justice.  This  lack  be  attributed  to 
the  “fact”  that  women  are  defec- 
tive In  the  powers  of  reasoning  and 
deliberation;  that  nature  has  de- 
creed them  to  be  the  weaker  sex;  j 
that  they  are  dependent  not  upon 
strength,  but  upon  craft. 

But  Buckle  praised  women  for 
the  service  they  had  done  science 


Performance  Here  of  Gliere 
.Quartet  in  A Major, 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Kneisel  quartet  gave  the  first 
concert  of  its  22d  season  last  evening  in 
Chickering  Hall.  There  was  a very  ap- 
plausive audience  of  good  size.  The 
programme  was  as  follows:  Schubert’s 

quartet  In  D minor  (op.  posth);  Beetho- 
ven's piano  trio  In  E flat  major,  op.  70. 
No.  2;  Gliere’s  quartet  in  A major,  op.  2. 
Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  the  pianist, 
made  his  first  appearance  here  this 
season. 

The  quartet  by  Gliere  was  played  for 
the  first  time  In  this  city,  and  even  the 
name  of  the  composer  is  not  familiar 
to  our  concert-goers.  Reinhold  Moritzo- 
vlch  Gliere  was  born  at  Kleff  In  1874., 
When  he  was  20  years  old  he  entered 
the  Moscow  Conservatory  and  studied 
there  for  six  years.  Taneieft  was  bis 
teacher.  A symphony  of  Gliere  in  E flat 
major,  composed  in  1899  and  produced  In 
Moscow  in  1902,  was  played  in  New  York 
last  season  and  in  London  last  August. 
The  quartet  in  A major  was  performed 
by  the  Marum  quartet  in  New  York 
Jan.  4 of  this  year. 

This  quartet  made  a favorable  im- 
pression. The  most  striking  move- 
ments are  the  first  and  the  third.  The 


ments  are  tne  nrsi  ariu  me  inira.  ane  . 

first  is  thematically  interesting  in  itsjby  encouraging  and  keeping  alive 

the  habit  of  deductive  thought. 


suggestion  of  folk  tunes  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  themes  is  fresh  and 
vivid.  The  third  movement,  a set  of 


Without  them  the  slavery  of  men 


variations  on  a theme  of  oriental  char-  . - f wr.,,ig  i1A 

acter,  is  engrossing  both  by  its  struc-  10  the  tyranny  of  facts  would  u 
lire  and  its  expression.  The  music  is  complete  and  ignominious, 

strongly  colored  and  at  times  dramatic  c 1 ..  . 

...  -*-/  — As  to  this  talk  about  the  “weaker 

sex,”  consider  for  a moment  the 
physical  endurance  of  women  as 
shown  , in  housework,  outdoor 
sports,  and  the  terrible  ordeal  of 


witho'ut  strain  or  exaggeration.  The 
second  movement  In  the  form  of  a 
scherzo  is  well  made  and  the  finale 
has  Individuality,  but  In  less  degree. 
The  performance  was  thoroughly  sym- 
pathetic and  admirable. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch,  an  excellent  en- 
semble player,  displayed  a beautiful 


touch  and,  whenever  there  was  oppor-  routine  social  pleasures.  Think  of 
tunlty,  clear  and  brilliant  technie.  It  Is 

to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  select  ■ Miss  Juno  May  of  London,  who  is 
some  other  work  for  his  reappearance  _ , . ,,  „„i„i,-  oco 

in  the  city  where  he  has  many  friends.  6 feet  2 inches  tall,  weighs 

With  the  exception  of  the  wondrous  noun(jg  with  a biceps  that  meas- 
liarmonles  in  the  third  movement  pounus,  t 

Beethoven’s  trio  is  of  slight  Interest  or  ures  14  Inches  and  a calf  that 
emotional  value.  In  fact,  the  majority 
of  the  pages  are  ineffective  and  dull.  measures  lb. 


Now  22  years  old, 


u , pat, - 

The  Kneisels  were  at  their  best— that  . . wrestled  since  she  was  12, 

Is  to  say,  their  performance  of  the  Schu-  sne  wieseieu 

bert  quartet  left  nothing  to  be  desired  In  an(j  }s  training  for  a match  With 
the  matter  of  ensemble  and  was  of  an  T„ rreek  An 

unsurpassable  euphony.  » Pierre,  the  Terrible  Greek.  An 

The  second  concert  will  be  given  on  , , . “Suffragette,"  undismayed, 
Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  4.  ,.aeai  ou“i“6“  1 

Invincible  in  the  Graeco-Roman. 

Miss  Soulsby’s  list  of  female 
faults  might  be  applied  to  men,  and 


There  is  a popular  delusion  that  nine 
out  of  ten  “dashing”  musical  comedy 
young  women — in  the  catalogue  and  in 
the  courts  they  pass  as  actresses — mar- 
ry most  advantageously  to  themselves. 

I11  England  they  are  supposed  to  en- 
liven the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy  and 
furnish  fresh  blood  to  long  established 
and  anaemic  families.  In  the  United 
States  they  marry  sons  of  the  suddenly 

r*CThere  are  apparently  many  men  who 
I prefer  a member  of  the  original  Floro- 
dora/  sextet,  and  there  are  now  more 
surviving  members  of  that  sextet  than 
of  the  famous  charge  of  the  Light  Bri- 
gade. More  strutted  and  sang  than 
rode  gallantly  with  cannon  to  the  right 
and  the  left  of  them.  A survivor  of  the 
charge  dies  at  least  once  a year.  A 
survivor  of  the  original  sextet  is  mar- 
ried every  month. 

It  is  true  that  the  marriages  at  home 
and  abroad  are  not  always  happy  as 
happiness  in  wedlock  is  reckoned  by 
the  prosaic  and  Philistines.  But  if 
there  is  a separation  or  a divorce  there 
is  generally  a substantial  settlement. 

The  music  hall  stage  in  London  is 
reckoned  a marriage  market.  Good 
looking  young  women  of  respectable 
parentage  are  eager,  it  is  said,  to  smg 
a song  or  dance  a few  steps  in  order  to 
secure  a husband  and  be  comfortable. 

It  has  not  always  been  so.  Famous 
beauties,  once  the  toast  of  the  town, 
have  known  pinching  poverty.  They 
have  accepted  alms.  They  have  chat- 
tered toothlessly  with  other  old  women 
in  the  hospital  or  in  the  poor  house. 

There  is  Miss  Lennox  Grey,  tor  ex- 
ample, now  Mrs.  Louisa  Gibson  who 
was  “discovered”  lately  in  an  English 
workhouse.  She  has  been  transferred 
to  “an  abode  in  the  country  where  she 
will  receive  weekly  until  her  death  a 
postal  order  for  £1,  subscribed  by  gen- 
tlemen who  remain  anonymous.”  Do 
these  kind  gentlemen  chip  in  a shilling 
apiece?  Or  do  they  possibly  get  off  for 
a sixpence?  , , , 

Mr.  Sims,  referring  to  her  case,  took 
occasion  to  say  in  the  Referee  that  any 
money  sent  to  her  should  be  carefully 
safeguarded.  He  was  mysterious.  Is 
she  a natural  born  spendthrift?  or  is  her 
present  husband,  who  is  described  as  a 
“classical  scholar  of  remarkable  at- 
tainments,” extravagant  with  money? 

It  has  been  said  that  Miss  Grey  was 
distinguished  in  the  first  performance  in 
English  of  Offenbach’s  “Genevieve  de 
Brab&nt.”  This  statement  is  not  strict- 
ly true.  When  the  opera  bouffe  was 
produced  at  Islington,  Nov.  10.  1871,  Se- 
lina Dolaro  was  Genevieve,  Clara  Vesey  | 
the  pet  page,  Miss  Vaughan  (not  Kate), 
Brigette,  Miss  Ada  Leigh^  Philibert  and 
our  old  friend  Miss  Bmily  Soldene, 
Dragon,  the  pastry  cook.  Five  months 
after  the  production  Mme,  Dolaro 
brought  into  the  world  a little  Genevieve, 
and  then  Miss  Grey  took  Selina  s part. 

Miss  Grey  has  appeared  before  this  m 
Herve’s  “Little  Faust,”  as  Wagner. 
Miss  Soldene  describes  her  in  her  enter- 1 
taining  and  audacious  memoirs.  Wag- 
ner  was  plaved  by  Miss  Lennox  Grej , 
mst  returned  from  India,  with  a mys- 
terious brown  Ayah  and  lots  of  spangled  i 
muslins  and  beetles  and  ^dfr  wood 
boxes  and  attar  of  roses,  and  no  end 
of  air’s  and  graces,  Miss 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Caulfield  of.tke  HaX-| 

JS?  r„s  s ef 

'ftah'ISd  ever 

TvrrR  Shaw  very  close  indeed. 

Tt  was  Mr  w.  J.  Henderson  who  said 
of  Mrs  Shaw:  “The  wind  blowetl. 

where  it  listeth,  and  so  does  Mrs.  Shaw. 

Miss  Grey  was  married  two  or  three 
times  and  her  first  experiment  was  an 
unfortunate  one.  Yet  her  Present  lot 
it  mav  be  is  far  better  than  that 
•f®',  Itage  darlings  who  consistently 
fed  the  ioyoul  ml  without  thought  of  a 

SS“  « T5*  sK3 

stage  grasshoppers  may  say  with  Hai 
Abdu  Al-Yazdl: 

Cease  man  to  mourn,  to  weep,  to  wail:  enjoy 
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dance  less  full  of  fun? 

nBnell%afhTAr’isntotbet  Found  ln°the 
“Fornplalnf  of  the  Fair  Armouress  : 

So  we  make  moan  for  theoldsweet  days, 

Poor  old  llgtf  women,  two  or  three 

[ iSftait  ttS  knee, 

j ^uK^n  UM  quenched 1 and  done; 

“A  has  the  church  choir.  To  the 
woods  with  the  anthem.  Down  with  the 
trill  of  the  shrill  soprano.” 


5psis  Is  published  In  __ 
al  of  Oct.  23.  Mr.  Condit  is  pastor 

Presbyterian  church  In  that  city, 
his  paper  was  read  at  a meeting  ot 
ministerial  association, 
s reporter  gracefully  referred  to 
in  features  of  the  discussion:  “Such 
ets  as  •ragtime.'  'taffy  music,  car- 
less  good  than  taffy,'  were  cast 
the  inoffendlng  anthem,  and  the  choir 
ch  sings  to  air  its  voice  instead  of  to 
■ship  God  was  dealt  some  powerful 
ws.  The  sense  of  the  meeting  seemed 
be  that  the  old  hymns  that  have  eomo 
n from  William  Watts  and  others 
the  only  Sort  of  music  worthy  of 
nditlon  in  the  church,  and  that  while 
oir  singing  might  draw  the  crowds, 
ngregational  singing  is  the  right  mode 
which  to  worship  God  with  the  voice." 
"William  Watts”?  We  know  him 
t as  a writer  of  the  old  hymns, 
lere  was  a William  Watts,  chaplain 
Charles  X.;  he  published  a transla- 
>n  of  St.  Augustine's  Confessions 
d also  numbers  of  news  books. 
iere  was  William  the  engraver,  au- 
or  of  "The  'Seats  of  the  Nobility  and 
mtry.”  There  was  William,  whose  “De- 
ription  of  a Journey  Through  Part  of 
ench  Flanders”  was  privately  printed: 
t what  William  wrote  hymns? 

it  possible  that  the  reporter 
is  thinking  of  one  Isaac  Watts,  who 
ote  many  hymns  and  psalms?  We 
? the  little,  fat  book  now.  "Watts 
d Select.”  in  the  pew  rack  in  the 
church  with  the  high  galleries 
d apparently  inaccessible  pulpit, 
tain  the  congregation  stands  during 
e long  prayer.  Again  we  smell  the 
raway  seed  brought  by  the  old  lady 
rouded  in  black  who  swung 


"RlnalcTo”;  BeSthoven’s  ‘Teh  Llebo- 
lU^nStnr  dick”  and  “Neue  Licbe,  Neues  Leb'en”; 


Schubert’s  "Litaney,”  “The  Young 
Nun”  and  “Hastlose  Lie'be”;  Schu- 
mann's "Frauen  Liobe  und  Leben”; 
three  songs  with  organ  accompani- 
ment— Rebling’s  Fifth  Psalm,  Raff’s 
f'Sel  Still"  and  Krebs’  "Vater  Unser”; 
Richard  Strauss’  "Befreil”  and  "Heim- 
Jiche  Aufforderung.”  Miss  Helen 
Schaul  was  the  accompanist  and  Mr. 
Albert  W.  Snow,  the  organist. 

The  full  rich  voice  of  Mme.  Schumann- 
Helnk,  the  enthusiasm  which  leads  her 
into  all  sorts  of  vocal  extravagancies, 
the  limitations  of  her  artistry  are  known 
to  many  of  our  concert  goers,  and  it  is 
in. necessary  to  insist  upon  them  at  this 
late  day.  Yesterday  she  was  more  a 
mistress  of  her  vocal  resources  than  on 
former  occasions.  She  was  not  so  tur- 
bulent in  song;  she  was  less  spasmodic. 
She  has  greater  consideration  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  melodic  line;  her 
coloring  was  not  so  gaudy.  Nor  did  she 
abuse  recklessly  the  portamento  as  is 
too  often  her  wont,  though  now  and 
then  she  indulged  herself  joyfully  in 
curved  whooping. 

There  have  been  times  when  Mme. 

Schumann-Heink  reminded  us  of  a 
brass  band  playing  a polka.  Yesterday 
she  was  subdued,  intimate  and,  when 
the  song  called  for  it,  appropriately 
funereal.  The  programme  suffered  from 
lack  of  contrast  and,  as  a whole,  was 
monotonous.  Beethoven  is  not  among 
the  great  song  writers;  in  fact,  the 
majority  of  his  vocal  melodies  are  un- 


9nted  mourning  fan.  And  Isaac  inspired.  The  cycle  of  Schumann  is  ef 


ote  the  immortal  “Divine  and  Moral 
ngs  for  Children,"  in  which  the 
etched  sluggard  is  held  up  for  an 
ample:  in  which  the  often  mis- 

oted  lines  about  dogs  delighting  to 
rk  and  bite  occur. 


At  this  ministerial  meeting  Mr. 
oilman,  general  secretary  of  the  Y. 

C.  A.,  made  an  excellent  point, 
he  singers  don’t  pronounce  their 
ords.  They  go  clear  up  to  G,  but 
iu  don’t  know  what  they’re  saying, 
ley  don’t  turn  out  so  many  musi- 
itns  nowadays.  When  they  taught 
using  in  the  corner  schoolhouses 
iw  singers  were  developing  every 
iy.  Then  the  teacher  taught  'do,  ra. 
i.’  Thev  don’t  teach  you  to  read 
usic  nowadays.  They  teach  the 
alian  method  and  trilling.” 

Mr.  Oondit  was  less  technical.^but 
■ was  straightforward  in  attack. '"To 
y mind  it  were  not  more  incongruous 
at  a Robert  G.  Ingersoll  should  lead 
congregation  in  prayer  than  that 
i ungodly  tenor  should  lead  the 
'ngregation  in  sacred  song.”  But 
hy  should  poor  tenors  thus  be  as- 
iled?  Thev  are  usually  the  most 
offensive  of  men.  Their  little  foibles 
id  weaknesses  may  amuse,  but  thev 
i no  harm.  It  is  the  bass  who  is 
dark  and  sinister  person. 

According  to  Mr.  Condit,  "church 
loirs  are  not  arenas  for  the  display 
musical  talent.”  We  have  heard 
lurch  choirs  called  many  hard 
imes,  but  never  have  we  known  them 
be  branded  as  "arenas.”  "Neither 
e they  placed  in  front  for  the  en- 
rtainment  of  the  audience.  Speak- 
g with  all  deference,  it  does  seem 
at  the  chief  end  of  some  of  our 
lurch  quartets  is  to  traduce  the 
ngue  of  our  ancestors  and  obscure 
3 sense  by  a system  of  pronuncia- 
on  mellifluous,  no  doubt,  but  quite 
ilntelligible.  One  cannot  but  re- 
■et  the  economical  distribution  of 
ought  In  the  composition  of 
any  of  our  anthems.  An  insistent 
ispicion  creeps  over  us  that  the 
ords  are  merely  an  excuse  subor- 
nated  to  the  prime  cause  of  their 
dstence,  the  display  of  the  voice.” 

Nor  did  the  organist  escape  the 
sh.  "Too  many  voluntaries  and  inter- 
ides  are  well  described  by  a writer 
ho  speaks  of  them  as  ‘musical  mon- 
eys, dancing  on  the  organ,  playing 
p and  down,  rattling  all  kinds  of 
altzes  with  a long  leg  stretched  out 
lere  and  there  to  make  It  seem  like 
|unday  music.’  ” 

Mr.  Condit  made  one  remark  to 
hlch  all  organists  and  choir  sing- 
rs  will  say  Amen:  “The  ministers 

hould  understand  music.” 


fective  in  a small  hall.  or.  better  yet. 
in  a chamber  with  a few  sympathetic 
hearers.  In  Symphony  Hall  the  confi- 
dences of  the  bride,  mother-in-expecta- 
tion, mother-in-fact  and  widow  seem 
singularly  frank  when  they  are  de- 
claimed with  gusto  to  New  Englanders 
of  traditional  reserve. 

The  songs  by  Rebling  of  Magdeburg 
and  Carl  Krebs  are  fine  examples  of 
perfunctory  Kapellmeister  music;  Raffs 
“Sei  still”  was  not  intended  by  the 
composer  for  an  organ  accompaniment: 
it  is  the  last  of  a series  of  eight  sofigs 
for  voice  and  piano,  composed  at  Wies- 
baden in  1868-70. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  was  most  suc- 
cessful' in  Schubert’s  beautiful  “Lita- 
ney ” the  song  of  Raff,  and  “But  the 
Lord  Is  Mindful  of  His  Own,”  which  she 
added  to  the  programme.  She  insisted 
on  singing  the  simple  recitative  to  the 
last  named  air  with  “great  expression, 
and  she  dwelt  on  the  word  “Jerusalem 
with  emotional  emphasis  as  though  it 
were  charged  with  esoteric  meaning. 
The  familiar  air  of  Handel  was  sung 
with  pretty  sentiment  rather  than  with 
r.oble  dignity,  and  there  tvas  no  sugges- 
tion of  the  grand  style. 

Schubert's  “Young  Nun'  was  well 
conceived  and  it  would  have  been  more 
impressive  if  the  pianist  had  played  a 
more  dramatic  accompaniment  and  giv- 
en the  singer  better  support.  It  may 


here  be  said  that  the  piano  accompani- 
ments as  a rule  were  amiable  or  mouse- 
like. 

Tlie  audience  applauded  heartily,  and 
at  the  end  the  singer  was  obliged  to  add  ' 
to  the  programme. , | 


>,Urv 


There  will  be  no  Symphony  concerts 
ils  week.  The  orchestra  is  making  its 
rst  trip.  Next  Wednesday  night  the 
iongy  Club  will  give  its  first  concert 
a is  season.  The  club  is  still  faithful  to 
otter  Hall.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  will 
ive  a piano  recital  in  Chickering  Hall 
n Saturday  afternoon,  the  17th.  The 
rogramme  of  the  Symphony  concerts 
fov.  16,  17,  will  be  as  follows:  Overture 
■>  "Oberon,”  Chopin’s  piano  concerto  In 
1 minor  (Mme.  Szumowska,  pianist), 
inding’s  symphony  in  D minor,  which 
/as  produced  here  by  Mr.  Gericlte  Jan. 

1899. 

Mr.  Levinne  has  made  a slight  change 
t his  programme  for  Saturday'  aftcr- 
oon.  He  will  play, -instead  of  Tauslg’s 
Nachfalter”  waltz,  the  Arabesques  of 
ichulz-Evler  on  the  Blue  Danube  waltz, 
piece  that  was  produced  here  last 
londay  by  Mme.  Samaroff. 

President  Roosevelt  has  received  a spe- 
ially  prepared  copy  of  Leoncavallo's 
narch,  “Viva  l’America.”  The  outside 
■over  of  silk  bears  an  embossed  destgn. 
jhe  music  is  etched  on  vellum.  Mr. 
loosevelt  said:  “I  am  delighted  that  a 
omposer  of  the  position  of  Leoncavallo 
ihould  do  me  this  great  honor.”  Friend- 
y relations  with  Italy  must  be  pre- 
lerved  at  any  cost.  We  recommend  the 
narch  Itself  to  the  attention  of  Mafia. 

-/hn/  / o 

S Q.  /t  H/0L-A*  vn-  -*  X'' C- 

Her  m Monotonous 
Programme. 

^ large  audience  welcomed  Mme. 
humann-Heink  yesterday  after- 
on  In  Symphony  Hall.  She  sang 
-se  songs:  Aria  from  Handel’s 


GIVES  RECITAL  HERE 


Mr.  Josef  Lhevinne.  the  plajiiEt. 
played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  yes- 
terday afternoon,  in  Steinert  Hall.  His 
programme,  was  .as  follows:  Beethoven’s 
Sonata  in  C-sharp  minor,  op.  27,  No.  2; 
Schubert's,  Impromptu,  G major;  Presto 
by  Mendelssohn;  Schumann's  Toccata; 
Chopin’s  Barcarolle,  waltz  in  A-flat  ma- 
jor, Polonaise  in  F-sharp  minor; 
Brahms’  variations  on  a theme  by  Pag- 
anini; Balakireff’s  “Lark,”  Czerny’s  oc- 
tave study,  Schulz-Evler's  Arabesques 
on  themes  of  Strauss’  "Blue  Danube” 
waltz. 

Mr.  Lhevinne  has  been  announced  as 
"the  greatest  pianist  since  Rubinstein.” 
The  programme  yesterday  was  geo- 
graphically more  modest  and  exclusive; 
It  stated  that  he  was  ''Prussia's  great- 
est pianist.”  Mr.  Lhevinne  was  heavily 
handicapped  at  the  start;  yet  no  one 
should  be  prejudiced  against  him  in  con- 
sequence of  tlie  press  agent's  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  press  agent  may  wonder  with 
Clive  at  his  own  moderation  in  adding 
the  restrictive  "since"  and  putting  Mr. 
Lhevinne  above  only  such  pianists  as 
Messrs.  d’Albert,  Godowsky,  de  Pacli- 
mann,  Paderewski,  Rosenthal,  Sapell- 
nikoff,  Siloti  and  others  highly  esteemed 
by  sound  judges. 

There  is  also  the  definition  of  the  word 
“great”  to  be  -onsidered  in  its  connec- 
tion witl)  the  word  ''pianist.”  To  some 
“great”  might  characterize  the  ability 
of  a man  to  hit  nimbly  certain  keys  an 
incredible  number  of  times  in  the  space 
of  an  hour  and  three-quarters.  To 
others  t|ie  greatest  pianist  Is  he  that 
shows  the  most  extraordinary  strength 
and  endurance.  No  doubt  Mr.  Napoleon 
Bird  of  Stockport,  Eng.,  who  not  long- 
ago  played  continuously  for  48  hours, 
and  was  shaved  while  he  played,  is  to 
some  the  paragon,  the  very  phoenix  of 
all  pianists,  male  and  female. 

In  spite  of  tiie  injudicious  fanfares 
that  heralded  Ids  approach,  Mr.  Lhe- 
vinne is  a pianist  who  deserves  respect- 
ful consideration. 

It  might  be  said  of  him  that  his 
mechanism  is  highly  developed,  that 
he  has  paid  special  attention  to  oc- 
taves, that  lie  can  play  very  fast  and 
at  the  same  time  clearly,  but  that’ he 


Is  without  true  indl v(6ualltyTUid  with- 
out Imagination;  that  he  Is  not  emo- 
tional, that  lie  surprises  and  does  not 
charm. 

This  summing  up  might  be  unfair, 
and  chiefly  for  tills  reason:  he  was 
evidently  unacquainted  with  the  fine 
acoustical  properties  of  the  hall,  and 
therefore  lie  often  exerted  an  undue 
force;  he  was  so  absorbed  in  endeavor- 
ing to  ascertain  d.vnamio  proportion 
that  he  slighted  matters  ot  aesthetic 
detail. 

it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Lhe- 
vinne at  tills,  his  first  concert,  disap- 
pointed hearers  well  disposed  toward 
him  if  not  wholly  prejudiced  through 
report  in  ids  favor.  His  touch  in  song- 
passages,  as  in  chord  attack,  was 
hard  and  dry;  there  was  little  elas- 
ticity in  the  disposal  of  force  or  in 
rhythm;  there  were  no  nuances  be- 
tween soft  and  very  loud  and  there 
was  little  color,  either  warm  and 
glowing  or  tender  and  subdued. 

His  performance  of  the  ''Moonlight'’ 
Sonata,  as  it  is  called,  was  singularly 
matter-of-fact.  If  he  endeavored  in  ihe 
first  movement  to  avoid  sentimentalism, 
he  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  no- 
where in  tlie  work  was  there  the  sug- 
gestion of  inherently  emotional  music 
Crv  and  common  place  was  • tlie  in- 
terpretation of  Schubert’s  Impromptu. 
The  performance  of  tlie  Chopin  pieces 
was  for  tlie  most  part  unpoetic.  The 
barcarolle  was  taken  at  a favoring  pace, 
but  tlie  music  was  not  all  song-  and  love 
end  moonlit  water;  the  waltz  had  little 
of  the  aristocratic  elegance  that,  .moved 
Schumann  to  exclaim:  "Half  the  ladi- s 

should  be  countesses  at  least,”  if  the 
waltz  were  played  for  dances;  tlie  po- 
lonaise did  not  constantly  engross  the 
attention,  and  when  it  should  have  been 
dramatic-  it  was  melodramatic  and 
coarsely  so. 

The  audience  was  quick  to  see  that 
Mr.  Lhevinne  is  a man  of  speed  and 
strength  rather  than  a poet  and  it  ap- 
plauded him  accordingly.  Thus  the 
first  hearty  applause  -was  for  the  fleet- 
ness and  tlie  crispness  displayed  in  the 
performance  of  Mendelssohn’s  Presto. 
In  this  and  in  other  bravura  pieces, 
especiallv  in  Schulz-Evler’s  Arabesques. 
Mr.  Lhevinne  was  heard  to  his  marked 
advantage,  and  in  the  Arabesques  there 
was  an  elegance  in  brilliance  that  had 
often  been  missed  in  preceding  selec- 
tions. There  was  naturally  much  ap- 
plause after  the  Brahms-Paganini  vari- 
ations; for  any  feat  of  physical  strength 
or  agility  is  thus  rewarded  by  the  curi- 
ous and  the  compassionate;  but  the  vari- 
itions  have  been  played  here  with  great- 
er distinction.  Mr.  Lhevinne  was  obliged 
to  add  to  a programme  that  was  already 
long  enough. 

Tlie  second  recital  will  lie  given  in 
Steinert  Hall  Wednesday  afternoon,  the 
28th.  

MUSIC  NOTES. 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Sym- 
phony hall  for  the  concert  of  Camille 
Saint-Saens  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  Monday  night, 
the  26th. 

Mrnes.  Holt.  Jackson.  Morse.  Rice. 
Misses  Chapman.  Cutter.  Key.  and 
Knight,  sopranos;  Misses  Desmond,; 
Griggs,  Martin,  altos:  Messrs.  Deane. 
Daniels.  O'rmsby.  Yah  Hoose,  tenors, 
arid  Cartwright.  PI.  F.  Merrill,  L.  B. 
Merrill.  Townsend  and  Tew  will  sing 
at  the  Cecilia  concerts  this  seasqn. 

The  opening  service  of  the  New 
England  Chapter  of  the  American 
Guild  of  organists  will  be  held  in 
Emmanuel  Church.  Tuesday,  the  20th. 
at  S P.  M.  There  will  be  choral  even 
song  by  the  vested  choir  and  solos  by 
prominent  organists. 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert 
of  the  Longy  Club  (wind  instruments) 
in  Potter  Hall  on  Wednesday  night  will 
be  as  follows:  Quintet  in  E major  on 

French  folk  tunes,  Woolett;  Handel’s 
varied  air.  Weber's  minuetto,  and  four 
small  pieces  by  Grieg;  three  pieces  by 
Bach,  Schumann  and  Godard  for  oboe 
and  piano  (Messrs.  Longy  and  De  Voto) ; 
octet  by  Beethoven. 

The  programme  of  the  fifth  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  Saturday  evening  will  be 
as  follows:  Weber’s  overture  to  "Ober- 

on,” Chopin’s  piano  concerto  in  E min- 
or (Mme.  Szumowska),  Sinding's  sym- 
phony  No.  1 in  D minor. 

Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  will  play  these 
Pieces  at  his  recital  in  Chickering  Hall 
on  Saturday  afternoon:  Glazounoff’s 

sonata  in  B fiat  minor,  op.  74  (new); 
Schubert's  moment  musical  in  A flat 
major,  and  minuet  in  B minor;  Brahms’ 
Intermezzo  in  C minor  and  Rhapsodte  in 
E fiat  major;  Chopin’s  nocturne  In  F 
major,  mazurka  in  B minor,  polonaise 
in  A flat  major;  Arensky’s  prelude  in  D 
minor  and  prelude  in  A minor,  op.  63 
(new);  Gabrilowitsch’s  Theme  Varie,  op. 

4 (new).  

LOCAL  NOTES. 

Mr.  Arthur  Foote’s  piano  quartet  in 
C major  was  played  by  the  composer 
and  the  Kneisel  quartet  at  a concert  [ 
given  by  the  Kneisels  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge, Nov.  5.  The  Kneisels  and  Mr. 
Foote  played  the  same  work  at  a con- 
cert in  Brooklyn,  Nov.  1. 

Mr.  Josef  Lhevinne  will  give  his  sec- 
ond piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
I Wednesday  afternoon,  the  28th. 

Miss  M.  A.  Gail,  a Viennese  pianist, 

, nill  give  a piano  recital  in  Steinert 
I Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  5. 
j Miss'  Gall  is  a pupil  of  Emil  Sauer. 

I Mr.  Felix  Fox,  at  his  first  chamber 
recital  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  20th. 
in  Steinert  Hall,  will  present  the  piano 
quartet  of  Vincent  DTudy  which  was 
performed  by  him  and  the  Hoffman  quar- 
I tet  at  the  reception  given  to  the  com- 
poser by  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion last  winter.  Mr.  Fox  will  also 
play  a group  of  solo  piano  pieces  for 
I the  most  part  new  to  Boston. 


Mr.  Louis  Sonant,  tnr,  tiarttone.  who 
'111  Blve  a song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall, 
the  20th  Is  a Bostonian,  rn  1898  lie  went 
to  Florence,  where  he  studied  for  three 
years,  after  which  he  spent  some  time 
in  Berlin.  He  has  sung  In  Leipsic, 
Berlin,  London  and  in  other  cities  of 
island.  He  returned  to  Boston  in 

Mr.  Max  Heinrich  will  give  a Schubert 
ecture  recital  in  Recital  Hall,  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  building  to- 
morrow night  at  8:15. 

There  will  be  a complimentary  pianola 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening,  at  8 o'clock.  Miss  Adelaide  i 
Griggs,  contralto,  will  lie  the  soloist. 

Mme.  Marcella  Sembrleh  will  give  a I 
song  recital  In  Symphony  Hall  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  the  24th,  at  2:80  o’clock. 
She  will  sing  songs  by  Gretry,  D.  Scar- 
latti, Bach,  Corner,  Arne,  Carey,  Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Brahms,  Dvorak,  Gern- 
shelm,  Hauser.  Mrs.  Beach  and  Cliaml- 
nade.  Mall  orders,  accompanied  by  j 
check  or  money  order  payable  to  L.  H. 
Mudgett,  Symphony  Hall,  will  be  filled 

in  order  of  receipt.  The  nubia.  ~.,i.  j 
open  on  Friday,  the  16th  saIe  w,n  I 


A sonata  movement  found  in  Brahms’ 
manuscripts  has  been  published  in  Ber- 
lin by  the  German  Brahms  Society.  The 
scherzo  movement,  written  for  an  occa- 
slon  was  composed  for  the  violin  sonata 
to  which  Schumann  and  Albert  Dietrich 
contributed  for  the  amusement  of  young 
“H  ,the  Dusseldorf  festival  of 
1 j’  C,’^‘etr^cn  wrote  the  first  movement 
; and  bchumann  wrote  an  intermezzo  and 
e*>  ^ le  dtetion  and  the  structure 
sch?Tzo  are  said  to  foreshadow 
the  future  Brahms,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  piano  scherzo  in  E flat 
minor,  op.  4. 

Gcorgi  Schumann’s  new  piano  quintet 
in  major,  op.  47.  was  played  from 
manuscript  for  the  first  time  in  Leipsic 
with  the  composer  as  the  pianist,  Oct.' 
-o.  Ur.  Walter  Niemann  describes  the 
work  as  a type  of  moderately  modern 
eclectic  music  without  true  vitality 
Brahms  and  Mendelssohn  in  the  melody 
Schumann  in  the  rhythm,  and  the  later 
Germans  in  thp  harmony.  Much  rest- 
lessness and  no  resting  place.  The  in- 

Hon,  is  not  individual,  and  in  varia- 

Brahms8  ni.'S  weak  imitations  of 
, ms.  The  scherzo  would  be  the  best 

I pordaht?nt  W61'e  not  the  tri0  so  unim 
Max  Schillings’  string  quartet  in  F 
minor  was  played  in  Leipsic,  Oct  20  It 

worfkSofbet heaSc  ? rathF  unimportant 
woi  k or  tlie  composer  s youth 

the<JfnirbUI'  witllout  force  or  variety  in 
the  int  ention.  and  steadiiy  melancholy 

Sin 1 pPi!nfr  °-f  the  Bohemian  Club  of 
, rancisco  in  the  Greek  Theatre 

Dlavedenr  °n  °CtE  -■  these  Pieces  were 
01  song : Overture.  "The  Man  in 
the  Forest,  by  Joseph  I).  Redding  (it 
: contains  some  Indian  melodies)  ; scene 
aria,  chorus  and  storm  music  from  W T 
McCoy’s  opera  “OleonatrV-  ‘om  • Y ■ ' 

being  written  for  M^h/V  Savage”13 

wa™  organist’  £ T^’ 
ton  was  also  performed.  K0S' 

Humperdinck’s  new  music  to  Shake- 1 

speare’s  “Tempest"  was  performed  Oct 
, at  the  opening  of  the  new  Sehauspiel- 
haus  in  Berlin.  The  dance  of  fairies  was 
performed  by  pupils  of  Isadore  Duncan, 
r? mf c J?,as  coniPOsed  a new  opera 
Baby  Boy  s Christmas  Dream  " 

Victor  Herbert  produced  Lacome’s  or- 
Nov t4E*  smte’  “Ma-scarade,”  in  New  York 

“Alice  in  Wonderland,"  a new  version 
wd  ^e  Produced  at  the  Apollo,  London 
with  Miss  Mtirie  Studholme  as  Alice  and 
Seymour  Hicks  as  the  Mad  Hatter.  The 
nbfv  ” version  “a  musical  dream 

Pla.v.  b>  H,  Saville  Clarke  and  with 
music  by  Walter  Slaughter,  was  produced 
«M°niM»ln  and.  revived  in  1888. 
i V Alice  in  Wonderland” 

adapted  by  Y.  Knott,  music  bv  Walter 
(Tilbury,  was  produced  in  Bui 3 for  violin 
| and  piano. 

The  Hamburg  Opera  will  give  a hts- 
I torical  c.vclus  of  35  evenings,  and  pre- 
| sent  ill  chronological  order  the  chief  op- 
| the  Italian.  French  and  Gernmu  1 

Mme.  Lehmann’s  “Vicar  of  Wakefield’ 

j I 

about  Mr°  ^u"Hl«nBerl,n  Wrote  this 
! was  piayedaUtL%ePlrec°en«?.  ’ 


^ unjuiiereni 

Parts,  cot,'srsts"largelv°o?tfntnfffectlve  in 

SSifSSKS' 

thern,e!!  of  the  -work. 
|as  ivir  Paur^s*1^.  surP*Jsing.  inasmuch 
I tor.”  ' * 3 experienced  eonduc- 

DoieX?’ 

cerPTn'parTs  0°ctUnd  V Dionne con- 
! elegaic  character'  and  I e^ald  to  % 
^uponf  nio'^the1  Son? 

, , v 1111  'ns  opera  “Ea 


THE  AUXETOPHONE. 

The  two  huge  trumpets,  resembling 
ventilating  shafts  on  an  ocean  steamer 
nlnch  have  been  in  use  during  the  past 
week  on  the  Queen’s  Hall  orchestra 
have  been  looked  upon  by  many  prom- 
enaders  as  Part  of  an  improved  system 

horn  of  , a10"'-  ,T1[e  idea  was  -Vmbtles. 

‘anir  ti?r  En 

rn.il  1 . ^uxetophone.  bv  the  Hon 
Charles  A.  Parsons,  who  sunnlfes  ft! 
following-  explanation:  Uppl‘es  tbt 

The  auxetophone  Is  a pneumatic  he 
ress  fof  ‘tonT^  fhe  volume  and'rich-' 

and  is  wnikeh  fi  stn,?=ed  instruments. 
0.1X1  is  worked  by  air  supDlIed  hv  a 

t ■i?^Vei’  m basement  of  the  building 

romh£miCet°Pilone  oonsists  of  a small 
comb-like  valve  made  of  aluminum 


MISS  MAUDE  ADAMS  SITTING  IN  HER  DRESSING  ROOM  BETWEEN  THE  ACTS 


Miss  Adams  Has  on  a Wrap  Which  Covers  the  White  Buckskin  Hunting  Suit  She  Wears  in  "Peter  Pan 


which  Is  connected  to  the  tront  wood  or 
the  instrument  near  the  •bridge,'  and 
vibrates  in  response  to  the  natural  tones 
produced  by  the  player.  Tills  valve 
controls  the  exit  of  the  air  from  a small 
box  fed  from  the  blower  into  a large 
spiral-shaped  trumpet,  which  emits 
sound  waves  identical  in  quality  and  in- 
tona  ion.  but  richer  in  tone  and  larger 
in  volume  than  those  produced  by  the 
instrument  itself  unaided  by  the  aux- 
etophone." 

At  Queen's  Hall  the  auxetophone  has 
so  far  been  upplied  to  one  double  bass 
only,  but  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  also 
applicable  to  the  violoncello,  viola,  and 
violin.  To  judge  of  its  power  It  should 
be  heard  ns  a solo.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke will  oblige  with  an  auxetophone 
concerto.  If.  however,  it  increases  the 
volume  of  tone  in  the  manner  claimed, 
it  would  seem  that  the  orchestra  of  the. 
future  will  not  only  present  a formid- 
able -appearance,  but  contain  unprece- 
dented tonal  terrors.  What  Strauss 
would  do  with  .">0  auxetophones  is  a 
shuddering  thought.— The  Referee.  Oct. 
i L 

A NEW  SYMPHONY. 

Joseph  Holbrooke’s  symphony  Vo.  1. 
"T..es  Hommages,”  op.  37.  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  Oct.  25  at  a 
promenade  concert  in  London  led  by  Mr. 
Wood.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  spoke  t “ 


the  work  as  follows: 

"Readers  may  remember  that  tot  a 
long  time  we  have  Insisted  upon  the 
splendid  talent  of  Mr.  Holbrooke  as  a 
musician:  but  it  Is  now  to  be  said  that 
this  symphony  Is  absolutely  a work  of 
genius.  In  modern  music  we  associate 
three  representative  names— Richard 

Strauss.  Edward  Elgar  and  Joseph  Hol- 
brooke Tbe  idea  of  the  symphony,  to 
begin  with  is  a brilliant  one;  the  homage 
which  Mr.  Holbrooke  wishes  to  give  to 
various  composers  is  partly  to  prove  his 
extraordinary  versatility,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  many  and  various  styles  of  mu- 
sic, combined  also  with  his  own  personal 
art  The  first  movement  is  deliberately 
Intended  to  be  Wagnerian.  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke is  SO  fine  a musician  that  what- 
ever he  doe's  bears  the  stamp  of  his  own 
individuality:  nevertheless,  the  true 

Wagnerian  touch  was  present  througn- 
out;  tlie  orchestration  was  based  upon 
Wagner's  Ideals  of  orchestration,  and  the 
rhythmic  quality  of  the  score  was  en- 
tir'elv  Wagnerian.  , , , 

"The  second  movement,  entitled  Hom- 
mage  a Mozart.'  was  perhaps  not  so  in- 
teresting. Although  Mr.  Holbrooke  uses, 
so  far  as  modern  times  can  allow,  the 
orchestra  for  which  Mozart  composed, 
lie  does  not  exactly  catch  the  real  feel- 
ing of  Mozart,  and,  even  so  tar  as  imita- 
tion goes,  he  does  not  quite  realise  the 
thought  of  the  18th  century.  The  third 
movement  is  an  'Elegie'  illomniage  a 
Dvorak),  which  is  astounding!)'  clever. 
It  is  arranged  for  strings  and  harp,  the 
strings  being  divided  into  1H  parts.  Al- 
r bone’ll  there  is  no  mimicry  of  Dvorak 


fn  the  least,  one  felt  that  here  was  the 
Hungarian  spirit,  the  Bohemian  sense  of 
music  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  I 
mountains  and  the  hills  ofsimtheascrn 
Europe.  The  triumph  of  the  whole 
work  however,  lay  In  the  section  en- 
titled ‘Hommage  a Tsehalkowsky  , here 
Mr  Holbrooke  showed  himself  as  one 
variable  of  absorbing  the  most  remote 
and  most  difficult  style  that  modern 
music  has  known.  His  treatment  of  the 
orchestra,  his  melodic  phraseology.  his| 
intense  sympathy  with  grave  things  of 
life  were  brought  out  exactly  in  the 
manner  of  Tschaikowsky;t  and  still,  as 
we  have  said  in  connection  with  the 
other  portions  of  the  work,  he  retained 
liig  own  Individuality.  We  need  not 
write  more  in  connection  with  this  fine 
and  noble  work,  save  that  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke must  now  definitely  rank  with 
that  great  movement  in  English  music 
as  one  of  its  finest  exponents,  at  the  head 
of  which  stands  Sir  Edward  Elgar. 

SA1 NT-SAENS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun. of  Nov. 
5 paid  this  graceful  tribute  to  Camille 

^'Salnt-Saens.  startled  out  of  70  years 
of  polite  Parisian  calm  by  his  rousing 
American  reception,  had  need  of  trained 
nerves  to  face  the  fir-.t  wild  western 
storm  of  applause.  Would  it  end  in  an 
Indian  veil?  These  were  strange  people 
to  whom  he  choose  first , to  pla>  his 


■fantasy  of  odd  rhythms  and  outlandr^ 
Ish  tonalities’  supposed  to  Introduce  us 
to  ‘Africa,’  but  Baint-Saens,  tlie  trav- 
eller and  man  of  the  world,  was  not 
one  inst&nt  mistaking  us  for  savages 
like  his  royal  friend,  the  King  pf  Ba- 
honagar,  with  whom  he  gleefully 
marched  in  line  once  for  a doctor  s de- 
gree at  Cambridge.  England. 

“A  stranger  In  New  York,  well  combed 
and  groomed  and  smiling,  he  sat  down 
at  his  favorite  instrument  and  turned 
the  pages  of  an  old  volume  of  life  as 
one  whose  fingers  scattered  rose-dust 
from  pressed  floral  offerings  of  long 
ago  as  he  turned  ths  leaves.  His  ‘Alle- 
gro Appassionato’  was  shortest  and 
sweetest.  He  himself,  still  smiling, 
quitted  the  stage  during  his  own  mod- 
ern tone  poem  of  'Omphale  s Spinning 
! Wheel,’  which  the  young  Damrosch 
conducted.  . ..... 

"Let  none  of  your  superior  Intellects 
affirm  that  all  this  was  second  child- 
hood in  the  honored  gu'est  or  mere 
worship  of  the  ancestral  past  on  the 
part  of  his  audiences.  It  was  a glimpse, 
novel  and  delightful,  into  a treasured 
past.  And  what  a past  he  has!  But  it 
stole  into  New  York’s  self-conscious- 
ness  as  the  story  of  a former  age,  the 
l-ipe  ending  of  an  epoc.i  of  public- 
growth. ” 


ss  Maude  Adams  believes  in  pirates 
in  Mr.  Barrie,  who  wrote  "Peter 
'an."  but  not  in  fairies.  At  least  I 
3 understood  her  last  week,  when  she 
ilked  of  many  tilings,  but  never  about 
erself  as  a piuy  actress.  Fairies,  she 
aid,  are  only  the  poetic  expression  of 
s thoughts.  Our  own  longings  and 
eslres  shape  and  give  beauty  and  radi- 
r.ce.  The  air  knows  no  gracious  or  mal- 
piant  beings  and  there  are  no  witches 
n the  blasted  heath  or  in  Tea  Kettle 
lollow.  As  a child  Miss  Adams  was 
ware  that  the  external  fairy  died  long 
go.  She  is  not  a Celt.  She  could  not 
ay  of  the  "good  people,”  the  “fair 
amlly.”  as  did  tho  man  with  a mohawk 
attooed  upon  his  arm  to  Mr.  Yeats; 
They  stand  to  reason.” 

Miss  Adams  is  grateful  to  the ' 
irates.  They  reassure  her  in  her  art, 
'hey  are  substantial  verities.  Hook 
by  nature  a poetic  soul.  His 
obloquy  on  shipboard,  the  soliloquy 
isturbed  by  Smee  at  work  with  the 
awing  machine,  is  ample  proof  of 
ais.  He  has  a romantic  soul.  Wlt- 
ess  the  lines  in  Mr.  Barrie's  original 
ersion:  "For  twice  ten  years  I’ve 

loated  in  being  bad,  but  am  I bad 
nwlttingly?  Have  I all  the  time 
een  good?  Am  I conventional?  Tell 
ic,  little  Shaver,  is’t  true  the  pirate’s 
I the  only  virtuous  calling,  and 
m no  criminal,  but  a benefactor?  Oh, 
npalatable  draught!” 


made  him  such  a tigure 
Imagination  cannot  form  a conception  of 
a fury  more  terrible  and  alarming.’’ 

Is  not  Mr.  Barrie’s  conception  of  a 
proper  pirate  worthy  to  stand  by  these 
heroic  descriptions? 

Or  what  praise  can  be  too  lofty  for 
his  piratical  dialogue?  George  Borrow 
was  never  weary  of  extolling  the  racy, 
genuine  language  In  which  the  original 
books  of  Newgate  Lives  and  Trials 
were  written,  and  he  quoted  this  sen- 
tence as  a masterpiece  of  narrative 
style,  concise  yet  clear:  “So  I went 

with  them  to  a music  booth,  where  they 
made  me  almost  drunk  with  gin,  and  be- 
gan to  talk  their  flash  language,  which 
I did  not  understand.” 

What  is  this  by  the  side  of  one  line 
about  Pedro  Nondrc.  the  West  Indian 
pirate  "He  was  an  immense,  powerful 
man  and  died  hard.”  or  in  comparison 
with  the  opening  sentences  in  “The  Ad- 
ventures, Trial  and  Execution  of  Captain 
Gow” ; 

"Captain  Gow  sailed  from  Amsterdam 
in  July,  1724.  on  board  the  George, 
galley,  for  Santa  Crux,  where  they  took 
in  bees-wax.  Scarcely  had  they  sailed 
from  that  place  when  Gow  and  several 
others  who  liad  favored  a conspiracy, 
seized  the  vessel.” 

Mr.  Barrie  Is  a worthy  successor  to 
these  unknown  biographers.  Does  not 
Captaip  Hook  say  to  Smee  (in  the  first 
version):  "But  Peter  flung  my  hand  to 

a crocodile  that  happened  to  be  passing 
bv.  He  liked  my  hand  so  much  that  lie 
has  followed  me  ever  since.  From  sea 
to  sea  and  from  land  to  land  he  fol 


As  "Peter  Pari”  appeals  toThe  Ameri- 
cans, so  Miss  Adams  thinks  It  would 
giv,  pleasure  to  the  French,  who  also 
would  look  on  situations  and  dialogue 
with  intellectual  approval. 

She  sees  the  pathetic  allusions;  she 
knows  how  delicately  Mr.  Barrie  has 
hinted  at  love  stirring  in  the  breast  of 
Wendy  and  of  Peter,  both  happily  un- 
conscious of  native  instinct.  She  real- 
izes the  maternal  devotion  in  Wendy, 
tile  devotion  that  is  eager  to  expend  it- 
self in  household  cares  and  drudgery, 
even  In  the  spring  cleaning  of  the  fairy 
house.  But  of  these  things  she  will  not 
talk  at  length,  and  when  she  speaks  of 
them,  It  Is  Indirectly  and  without  refer- 
ence to  herself.  Take  the  case  of  fMr. 
Darling.  Why  does  he,  after  the  flight 
of  tho  children,  live  in  the  dog  kennel 
and  eat  out  of  Nana's  dish?  Mrs.  Darl- 
ing says  he  felt  remorse  for  turning 
Nana  out  of  doors,  and  she  describes 
his  conduct  as  noble.  Miss  Adams  thinks 
he  does  it  for  the  sake  of  notoriety. 
How  pleased  he  is  because  adults  tjoin 
boys  in  cheering  him  as  he  is  borne  in 
the  kennel  to  and  from  his  office!  With 
what  pride  he  tells  of  the  hurrahs  of 
the  stock  exchange,  the  invitations  to 
dinner  from  leaders  of  society,  the  ur- 
gent requests  of  half-penny  papers  that 
he  should  do  their  football  news!  Miss 
Adams  judges  shrewdly,  yet  who  could 
call  her  cynical? 


Now  the  child  Liza  is  the  author  of 
le  play.  We  have  Barrie’s  word  for 
and  Miss  Adams  corroborates  him. 
i it  probable  that  a little  girl  dream- 
lg  a drama  would  see  these  pirates? 
•o  little  girla  ever  play  at  pirates? 
Miss  Adams  shook  her  head.  She 
lid  that  a little  girl  in  her  sports 
nought  chiefly  of  glorifying  herself; 
aat  she  would  not  brook  the  thought 
f a dominating  pirate.  A little  girl 
i so  restricted  in  her  own  life  that 
i an  imaginative  flight  she  would 
se  herself  the  heroine,  but  not  as 
pirate,  nor  would  she  imagine  lier- 
alf  as  captive  bound. 

Vet  there  were  Mary  Read  and  Anne 
onney.  both  pirates  of  distinction. 

I remember  boys  and  girls  playing  to- 
ether  at  recess  in  a little  town  of  west- 
■n  Massachusetts.  A tall,  thin  girl 
Ith  red  hair,  a soiled  apron  and  absurd- 
’ short  skirt  pranced  up  and  down  the 
ard,  whining  in  sing-song:  "I'm  the 

ueen  of  the  Fairies!  O I’m  the  Queen 
f the  Fairies!”  whereas  she  was,  in- 
eed,  a sight.  But  the  boys  played  at 
irates  and  rubbed  with  rhubarb  stalks 
le  face  of  the  unfortunates  chosen  as 
Ictims.  Miss  Adams  is  probably  right 
i her  view. 

Liza  must  have  played  with  boys,  and 
.■erv  healthy  youngster  has  looked  for- 
ard  to  a life  of  successful  piracy, 
fliat  boy  worthy  the  name  has  not 
iood,  a proud  captain,  on  the  deck  of  a 
iw,  black,  rakish  craft  with  the  Jolly 
oger  defiantly  streaming,  and  com- 
plied his  enemies  to  walk  the  plank? 
nd  who  were  his  enemies?  A select- 
an  who  caught  him  riddling  the  school- 
ouse  windows  with  a sling  and  buck- 
riot,  the  big  boy  who  washed  his  face 
[ith  snow'  in  the  presence  of  Arabella, 
le  hired  man  who  went  and  told  the 
oy’s  father  about  a foolish  prank,  the 
;xton  who  rapped  his  head  w'ith  a cane 
t a Sunday  school  concert  because  he 
as  giggling.  Some  of  the  most  estima- 
ie  persons  in  the  village  w'ere  thus 
mtenced  to  a w'atery  death. 

What  wonder  that  pirates  entered 
•ith  fairies  and  the  nurse-dog  and 
lie  ticking  crocodile  and  the  Indians 
ito  Liza's  phantasmagoria!  Liza,  in 
nswer  to  your  logical  objection, 
light  say  with  the  mystic:  ’’Every- 

hing  exists,  everything  is  true,  and 
lie  earth  is  only  a little  dust  under 

i“r  Miss  Adams  should 

from  tbe  floor  to  the 
t th  ePhmf  1Sanot  ,at  all  surprising. 

b°usf.  ?°g  does  not  turn  on 
wn  wen's night  in  your 
ecauTif  h appolpted  dving  room  it  Is 
ecause  he  is  sullen  or  lazy.  After  the 

oubt  dr>eU  nteandv,.a11  are  asleep  he  no 
oubt  does  it  for  his  own  convenience. 

But  where  did  Liza  get  the  idea  of 
looks  -hook?  ’Tis  a fine  thought, 
here  have  been  historic  pirates  with 
Wooden  leg,  from  John  Silver  to 

one  who  was  kindly  dls- 
a memorable  occasion'  to w- 
Sad  Ca  PL  Maekora— the  pirate  who 
aad  a prodigious  pair  of  whiskers 
nd  a wooden  leg,  and  he  was  stock 
>und  with  pistols.”  uck 

ive’  ®arE!e;.acc°rdinS  to  Miss  Adams 
re«s.  h thought  to  Captain  Hook's 

of  the  pirates  their  cos- 
ifflf  described  and  often  with  a 
Iratton-m.  K owL  wnh  suppressed  ad- 
mw  R,,w,nS’/hln  Captain  Barthol- 
walku?hb'  ft  f2u*ht  the  man-of-war 
wallow  he  was  dressed  in  a rich  crim- 
'd feather  and  breeches,  a 

■und  hu -it,  h‘e  hat,  a gold  chain 
lmrimr  to'if Ck’  with  a diamond  cross 
zo paVnf ln,  his  hand,  and 
‘a  sflk  han?in*  at  the  end 

■oco?dlnl  toSthe fOV9r  bls  ahouiders. 
y.ns  to  the  custom  of  the  DlratPH  ,f 

•ra  n?llsh  quality.  His  whis- 

rv  ldact-  arge  apd  bushy;  his  hair 

a ly  curkl'edwa"hr^uase'  Ion«  «5d 

scriptibn  Personage.  The 

lotedin  full  •h"HU°1caph?';  shouId  b* 
"ole"  -et£rS 

i^VJS^th  ribboiTu?  s^rqSti  £ 
actfnn  wi,em  ab°ut  his  ears.  In  tim® 

1 apadredmaotSh^ot^dsrdreshiSof  *£ 

-e.  and  eyes,  naturally  fierce  and  wild 


It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  Miss  Adams 
submitting  herself  to  an  interviewer; 

naming  her  favorite  flower,  health  food, 

lows  the  ship,  licking  his  lips  for  the  Jewel,  poet;  sitting  in  a sculptural  atti- 
tude in  the  limelight  and  chattering 


rest  of  me.”  

j How  Mr.  Barrie  must  have  enjoyed 
developing  , the  character  and  building 
up  the  dialogue  of  Captain  Hook!  For 

he  is  honest  in  his  reasonable  self-ap- 
preciation, quiet,  naturally  shy  though 
he  be  as  a man.  Miss  Adams  said  that 
once  when  there  was  some  discussion 
about  retaining  certain  lines  in  one  of 
his  plays  he  at  last  broke  out  as  he 
stood  by  the  fire:  "A  superb  bitl  A 

supefb  bit!”  And  so  did  Thackeray 
exult  In  his  genius  when  he  had  writ- 
ten the  great  scene  between  Rawdon 
Crawley  and  Steyne,  and  so  did  Arte- 
mus  Ward  writing  in  the  office  of  Van- 
ity Fair  now  and  then  slap  his  leg  and 
laugh  quietly,  but  for  a long  time. 

Yet,  there  are  some  who  would  fain 
have  these  pirates  with  the  admirable 
Captain  Hook  out  of  the  play.  Their 
presence  is  disturbing;  their  conversa- 
tion jars.  "Unto  the  Greeks,  foolish- 
ness.”   

There  are  also  some  who  regret  to  ser 

Miss  Adams  in  a "silly  play.”  They  T T . 

„ , , , . Is  she  Liza  s hero  or  is  she  o»l\ 

•ould  prefer  to  see  her  in  a heroically  herself?  Her  personality  may  b*  as 
suffering  part.  Some  of  her  devoted  • ...  ' 


about  her  ancestry.  It  is  easier  to  think 
of  her  in  the  shadows,  silent  or  whisper- 
ing; but  she  is  by  no  means  a dweller 
in  dark  mental  corners.  She  has  no  de- 
sire to  play  in  mystical  or  symbolical 
dramas,  to  be  a heroine  of  Maeterlinck 
Hauptmann  or  Yeats.  At  heart  she  is  a 
comedian,  though  she  has  figured  in 
romantic  plays.  When  she  was  a little 
girl,  as  she  told  me,  her  supreme  wish 
was  to  be  a bareback  rider  in  a circus 
nor  would  she  have  been  deterred  If  she 
had  been  told  the  story  of  Isabel’s  sister 
Blanca,  who  rode  "an  immoral  spotted 
horse.  ' She  is  fond  of  melodrama  and 
prefers  it  piping  hot. 

How  admirably  the  part  of  Peter 
Pan  is  suited  to  her.  Is  she  Peter  off 
the  stage  or  Miss  Adams  in  the  play? 
Apparently  and  unaffectedly  simple 
she  is  complex.  Eminently  human  In' 
many  ways  as  Peter,  there  is  no 
strong  suggestion  of  either  ripening 
boyhood  or  womanhood.  She  ran  away 
the  day  she  was  born,  and  she  is  no 
older,  though  she  has  grown  in  the 
bodily  encasement  of  a freakish  but 
kindly  spirit. 


followers  who  know  her  only  as  a play- 
actress  write  dramas  for  her  and  send 
them  to  her.  In  these  plays  she  is 
always  portrayed  as  one  suffering  from 
misfortune,  weeping,  enduring  to  a pa- 
thetic death.  No  one  in  her  daily  life 

could  be  freer  from  melancholy  or  less  , 

lacrymose.  Yet  these  playwrights  pay  in  fairies,  she  knows  them  as  chit  Iren 
her  the  highest  tribute  in  their  power;  Thus  she  is  herself  a gracious  appari 
they  would  have  her  a true  heroine,  and  “ " ‘ ’ " 

does  not  a heroine  always  suffer? 


the  shadow,  but,  after  all.  it  is  as 
Peter  s shadow.  And  she  would  not 
lose  it  for  all  the  world,  though  The 
were  obliged  to  enter  the  playhouse 
to  find  it.  Disdaining  notoriety,  she 
prefers  to  live  apart  from  human  be- 
ings, in  the  tree  tops,  a dweller  Yith 

and 


Ills  coat  sleeve.  i.,n  Fffrifff " proceeded 
with  the  ballade,  until,  in  full  flight, 
bis  attention,  too,  became  fastened  on 
the  raveling.  Then  it  was  that  his 
versatility  asserted  itself  as,  with  his 
left  hand,  while  his  right  was  going 
upward  chromatically,  he  reached  over 
and  removed  the  offending  dash  of 
white.”  Brave  and  versatile,  what  may 
not  Mr.  La  Forge  yet  accomplish? 

Miss  Haines,  a church  organist,  nlaved 
recently  for  a wedding  in  the  church, 
but  under  disadvantages.  She  appeared 
it  seems,  ’’in  the  conventional  Evan- 
ston society  costume,”  and  the  rector 
looking  at  her  intently  finally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  her  "gown  was 
rather  scant.”  Some  one  threw  "a  fil- 
my evening  shawl  over  her  shoulders” 
and  then  Miss  Haines  played  "as  never 
more."  but  she  resigned  her  position. 

Mr.  Louis  Black,  the  tenor,  who  left 
Boston  to  teach  at  Beaver  Coliege  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  substituting  this  month 
for  Evan  Williams  ln  a Pittsburg 
church. 

Ernest  Van  Dyck  will  give  concerts  in 
this  country  next  spring.  He  is  now 
professor  of  the  higher  vocal  class  at  the 
Antwerp  Conservatory. 

There  will  be  two  more  Salnt-Saens 
concerts  with  the  New  York  Symphony 
orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  an- 
nouncement Is  a fine  blend  of  business, 
reverence  and  art:  “The  decision  to 

give  these  two  extra  concerts  In  the 
composer's  honor  was  reached  after  the 
the  barometer  In  the  box  office  of  Car- 
negie Hail  - l registered  such  manifest 
d dr"  • ’ art  of  the  New  York 

public  ...  c : 1 hear  ‘the  grand  old 
man  of  Fran  e.'  ” 

Mr.  Evan  Williams  made  Ills  reap- 

I cPeeratrtenorNif'ter  a"  York’  as  a cop- 
'three  years  At  fi?*ta*?ence • two  or 
veiled  and  i ^ le>  volce  seemed 

hoarse  and  only  the  siiteer’s 

proved  in  Mwl°Vely)  but  the  voice  >m- 

Mendelssohifv  owran.<3v.qUallt-v’  and  ln 
WiioV,  c,  11  Watchman,  Will  the 

Mr  Kreome.PaSS-?';  he  pUt  forth-  3ays 
nf an  intensity  and  eloquence 
ot  utterance  that  stirred  ud  a trpmpn. 
dous  enthusiasm  among-  his  listeners  It 
was  honest  delight  following  at  Hum  nh 
won  by  an  exhibition  of  art  which  was 
genuinely  beautiful — beautiful  in  its  sin- 
l^eautiful  in  its  dignity,  beautiful 
ii  its  proclamation  of  a true  and  Inf  tv 

(Style  of  cha racteristically  English  sfng- 

r M1S^.GmCC  Rjchards  of  Montclair,  N 
tn  Jim  Mme-  Acacia  Ricardo,  ventured 
to  give _a  song  recital  in  New  York  Nov. 

7;  the  New  York  Sun  published  tnis 

litS?rnffltf)nM:  voice  she  displayed 

fhrnnc?ft^r^  even  Iess-  She  is  one  of  that 
c°hies  and  goes  with  every 
season.  No  censure  can  deter  them  no 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  public  dis- 
courage  them.  They  will  sing  or  play 
their  way  out  of  the  mystic  abyss  of 
somewhere  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  no- 
wnere.  J hey  come,  they  are  heard,  they 
are  slaughtered  and  Mendelssohn  Hail 
knows  them  no  more.  But  it  is  a Ditv 
that  they  will  persist,  and  that  the* 
false  friends  will  continue  to  tell  them 
that  they  have  genuine  merit.” 

Mrs.  Bioomfield-Zeisler,  the  pianist 
poured  out  her  heart  to  a reporter  of  the 
i yCng°  Record-Herald.  She  described  tile 
dal  m ?f  her  ons  sickness,  and  said  she 
should  learn  golf  next  spring.  Her  eyes 
are _ still  weak.  “I  am  not  permitted  to1 


The  pathos  of  Peter  Pan  escapes  cer- 
tain Jjarents,  celibates,  children,  who 
find  nothing  in  the  “Arabian  Nights.” 
nothing  in  “Alice  in  Wonderland.”  Talk 
to  them  of  the  Palace  of  Brass,  the 
alse  Caliph  with  his  superb  nocturnal 
show,  the  wondrous  panorama  of  the 
oriental  tales  or  of  the  Mad  Hatter  and 
the  White  Knight— they  cry  out  “rub- 
bish.” Or  they  insist  that  Mr.  Barrie's, 
play  is  symbolical  and  they  cudgel  their 
brains  over  the  precise  symbolism,  as 
though  symbolism  could  ever  be  pre- 
cise. 

The  New  Englander,  unlike  the 
Frenchman,  the  German,  the  Gael,  and 
those  of  other  fortunate  nations,  has  no 
folk  lore  of  the  soil.  There  was  a belief 
in  the  Black  Man.  with  his  Social  Regis- 
ter lurking  In  the  forest:  there  was  a 
belief  in  witches  and  amateur  broom- 
striders  on  their  way  to  the  Sabbat,  but 
fairies  never  existed  in  New  England. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  there  is  keen  en- 
joyment of  "Peter  Pan"  on  the  part  of 
the  great  majority? 

Miss  Adams  ascribes  this  liking  to  a 
natural  sense  of  humor,  the  birthright 
of  the  New  Englander.  The  incongrui- 
ties appeal  to  him.  Miss  Adams  herself 
appreciates  fully  the  humorous  side  of 
life  and.  the  elements,  and  in  her  percep- 
tion of  the  humorous  she  is  most  human. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Barrie, 
in  his  effort  to  save  Tinker,  when 
through  her  love  for  Peter  she  has 
drunk  the  poisoned  cup  of  medicine, 
makes  a daring  stroke.  He  invokes  the 
audience  as  the  deus  ex  machina.  Peter 
steps  forward  and  implores  the  specta- 
tors to  declare  their  belief  in  fairies, 

I that  Tinker  may  live.  Only  once,  she 
said,  did  the  affirmation  of  belief  hang 
fire.  Let  the  name  of  this  steny-hearted 
town  be  memorable.  It  is  Syracuse, 

N.  Y.  , 

Miss  Adams  does  not  think  that  Peter 
! Pan”  would  succeed  were  it  translated 
Into  German  and  played  in  Germany,  the 
j playground  Of  all  sorts  of  fairies  for 
'centuries.  As  she  said,  the  Germans 
would  take  it  too  seriously.  Deep  think-  Rosenthal  should  be 
ers  would  study  the  nature  of  Mr.  Bar- 
rle’s  symbolism.  Wendy  would  figure  as  - b vieraiui 


creatures  of  tho  imagition, 
though  she  says  she  does  not  believe 

if  Iren. 

tion,  one  that  baifles“  conjecture  P and  read  now,  a nd’  o a n ' t “c  v c n ™ ‘ ' k Le  ? I 

defies  analysis,  but  works  a berfeficent  which  I am  sjlid  to^c  one  of  the  charar" 

spell  and  ezcitea  an  admiration.  ters— ’The  Charlatans. Mme  Zeltlerte 

return  to  the  concert  stage  wiil  be  wel- 
bfh®,ls  undoubtedly  the  most  emo- 
tional of  the  women  pianists  that  visit 
us,  and  when  her  emotions  are  under 
l control  there  are  few  pianists  of  either 
sex  who  give  more  genuine  pleasure  to 


Peter  is  to  some  an  unreal  person, 
impossible,  absurd,  and  they  deplore 
the  sight  of  Miss  Adams  in  quest  of 
her  shadow,  flying,  talking  with 
Tinker,  outwitting  Captain  Hook. 
The  very  elusiveness  of  Miss  Adams 
convinces  others  of  Peter's  existence. 
It  was  Henley  W(ho  said:  “This  is  the 

merit  and  distinction  of  art;  to  be 
more  real  than  reality,  to  be  not  na- 
ture, but  nature’s  essence.” 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

W S??JJESDAY— Potter  Hall,  8:15  P M 

FRIHAYCOn«ert  ,°f  tlle  Lonf?-v  C1«b.  ' 

Plfta  ~t?,n,pl,ony  Ha!1-  2:30  P.  M 
Iiftli  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 

conductor!  0rehestra'  Dr-  K^l  Muck, 

S'\T,FRPA'J;— Chickcring  Hall.  .3  p jj 
j eital  °SS  P &a,,ril°'vltseh’s  niano  re- 
Sj-maUony  Hall.  8 p.  jj.  Fifth  m 
cert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

PERSONAL. 

A benefit  for  Mrs.  William  H.  Mc- 
Donald and  for  Mr.  H.  C.  Barnabee 
wiil  be  given  at  the  Broadway  Theatre, 
New  York,  Dec.  11.  A benefit  was  pro- 


l ..c,Tbere  ,’s  lecturing  on  Richard  Strauss’ 

Salome.  Dr.  Otto  Neitzel  has  made  a 
specially  searching  analysis  and  named 
[various  motives:  “Two  Salome  themes 
her  natural  character  expressed  in  smali 
• low  term  steps,  and  Salome’s  acting;  an 
incidental  theme  of  Salome’s  grace;  two 
Jokanaan  motifs,  ’Holiness’  and  ’The  | 

Prophet’ : Salome’s  love  themes,  includ- 
ing the  call  of  enticement,  longing,  bless- 
edness and  the  kiss  motif.”  Sunbeams 
from  cucumbers ! And  the  cucumber  crop 
never  fails. 

Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  is  accused  in  Lon- 
don of  taking  Carmen  too  seriously,  while 
Mme.  Suzanne  Adams  makes  Micaela  a 
"coquettish  and  sprightly"  damsel.  Mme. 
Lunn  is  much  given  to  “backward  ad- 
vances. 

Who  is  Mine.  Scalar,  "an  American 
soprano”  who  pleased  in  London  as 
Aida,  Oct.  17.  It  was  said  of  her  that 
she  has  a voice  that  "will  appeal  to  all 
nations.”  “It  is  a real  dramatic  so- 
prano peculiarly  rich  and  satisfying 


posed  for  Mrs.  McDonald  soon  after  ‘hrousiiout  its  entire  compass,  sweet  and 
the  death  of  her  a r winning  in  soft  passages,  and  powerful 

ner  lmshana  u„f  anfi  rmging  in  impassioned  climaxes 


her  husband,  but  it  was 
postponed,  and  now  Mr.  Barnabee  is  to 
share  in  it. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  w;ho  has  been  telling- 
many  secrets  about  himself  to  a palpi- 
tating world  with  its  best  ear  always 
at  the  telephone,  says  that  the  secret 
of  his  technic  is  his  ability  to  think 
fast.  There  are  some  who  remember 
him  cniefiy  because  he  played  faster 
than  other  men.  "I  have  a genuine  gift 
for  rapid  reading.  I read  a book  al- 
as_I  tui'h  the  pages.”  Mr. 

book  reviewer, 
ne  Farrar's  performance 


the  type  of  motherhood.  Captain  Hook  of  Gilda  shortly  before  she  left  Ber 
would  be  commercial  materialism  en-  lin  was  a disaDDoinimct 
deavoring  to  crush  the  ideal.  Mr.  Dar-  t rp  “ sapp<”ntment,  according 

I ling  would  be  the  incarnation  of  arro-  port  of  some  favorably  dis- 

gant  selfishness.  There  would  be  no  | posed  critics.  They  said  her  uunef 
doubt  fierce  discussion  over  the  “mean-  tones  were  shrill  and  fnrr»s-  *•„  , ? 
ing”  of  Nana.  voirp  , Weed,  tnat  her 

Miss  Adams  thinks  that  "Peter  Pan”  - not  !end  tself  easily  to 

appeals  to  the  intellect  of  the  spectators  coloratura.  TV  hat,  pray,  will  become  ef 
Who  eninv  the  nlav.  She  is  apparently  ber  voice  in  the  hll„  °r 


who  enjoy  the  pjay.  She  is  apparently  s in  the  huge  Metropolitan 

unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  charm  Opera  House?  Will  she  withstand  the 
of  her  own  illusive,  vague,  mysterious  temptation  to  over-exert  herself  from 
personality  is  a potent  spell;  that.  a.s  n5>t effects? 


(•ears  ago  there  was  a strange  sect  o£  . “ Js  a Pleasure  to  hear  of  a mu- 

.damites,  so  there  is  today  a great  party  not  merely  iiefvri,r^SfntCe  of  min(i  and 

f Adamites  whose  acts  of  devotion  are  deed  of  Mr  Frant  iten  the  beroic 
not  strange,  but  intelligible.  It  never  Gaciski'i  jpmmSi  a,I,orEe.  Mme. 
occurs  to  Miss  Adams  to  speak  of  her  apolis  "rave  - ' 10  Indlan- 

fvwn  i n IbrnroJo  Hr»rv  Ixiit  alvc»  irrmrc  ani.  _ *• • _ , ,,  ' . ° . “Xi.lDltlOn  Oi  DTARpopd 


uv->.uig  itxmo  -fkuajno  t-V_»  Ojmaa  vja  iixi  aDOilS  gave  n PvhlKi’tl  2 

own  interpretation,  but  she  grows  ani-  Qf  miml  that  ^ Prftsence 

mated  in  the  appreciation  of  her  col-  ,‘ncreaqed  tlu  audience’s 


mated  inutile  appreciation  of  her  col- admiration  of  him  “y 

pin's  ballade  ii  ” " 

loticed  a long  w! 

glaring  contrast  agair.se”  the  black  of 


Moreover.  Mme.  Scalar  is  endowed  with 
an  emotional  temperament  and  an  in- 
tuitive dramatic  perception  that  im- 
part endless  variety  of  tone-color  to  her 
singing.” 

Mme.  de  Cisneros  while  singing  last 
month  at  Covent  Garden  was  re- 
proached for  forcing  chest  notes,-  “At 
times  the  excessive  effort  makes  the 
break  between  the  lower  and  upper 
registers  unnecessarily  apparent." 

The  young  Elman  fiddled  lately  at 
a Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsio. 
The  critics  found  him  to  be  without 
soul.  They  forgot  that  he  played 
Brahms’  concerto. 

Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch  has  resigned  his 
position  as  director  of  the  studies  at 
the  Leipsic  Conservatory,  but  he  still 
is  director  of  the  “conductor  school.'' 

Mr.  Arthur  Farwell  of  Newton  Cen- 

next  Tuesday  evening  awrence  I 


mno  t " ’ --•“‘Pentier,  Debussy 
The  Lottzmg  Xheatre  in  Berlin  has 


leagues,  from  Captain  Hook  to  every  i„g  Chopin’s  ballade’  li 
member  of  the  pack  of  wolves.  dience  noticed  a lone 

irlorln  ir  .-.  e ® 


as  play- 
A flat,  the  au-  ! 
wt.j*e  raveling  in 


of  the  darkened  hall.  p 


can 

spite 


me  sun  said  that  he 
,-blv.  “but  thp  fact  that 
„ demonstration  of  keener 
_.*iit  into  the  poetry  rd  music  thaji 
Up  ,ii(|  in  this  city  years  ago  ma>  n ^ 
have  anv  immediate  significance  He 
Slaved  music  which  he  has  played 
here  before,  and  in  respect  of  poetic 

treaimnoi’*ta*nl*  ad vameiy ^Nevertheless, 

?hev  did  ShU  mu^cal  growth.  and 
1 “oLf  o more  magnificent  command 
of  the  keyboard  than  even  this  matrh- 
|lSss  |iaSt  of, technique  ever  previous- 

ly Mr6  Lawrence  Gilman  contributed  to 
h^  Sorth  American.  Review  o Sov  J 


The  heroine 
Heart"  to 
raent  and  dan 


IU11UIC  suuucm,*  --j  . 

truding  note  of  a more  robust  clviliza 
tion  in  the  advent  of  the  modern  Amer- 
ican.” 


subtlety  rather  than  in  breadth.  Yet 
it  is  neither  frail  nor  slight.  It  is  al- 
ways, in  its  graver  moments,  at  close 
quarters  with  human  and  sincere  emo- 
tion, but  Debussy,  one  must  say  again, 
envisages  the  world  through  a psychic 
veil  that  magicalizes  without  distort- 
ing— a veil  that,  while  it  may  lessen 
the  impression  of  actuality,  yet  has 
! the  curious  and  compensating  property 
of  revealing  unsuspected  and  secret 


I hovers  a shape  of  fire  and  air — for 
whom  the  dreaming  spirit  of  the  world 
has  a far  greater  authenticity  and  a 
1 nearer  presence  than  the  shifting  sub- 
stances that  are  its  shadow.  It  is  this 
remote,  this  astral  life  tha  profoundly 
I and  exclusively  concerns  him.  Of  the 
i manner  in  which  his  art  reilects  it  one 
! may  not  inaptly  say  that  it1  has  per- 
1 vadingly  that  beauty  defined  by  Pater 
l — *a  beautv  wrought  from  within 
1 * * * the  deposit,  little  cell  by  cell,, 
of  strange  thoughts  and  fantastic  rev-  ] 
tries  and  exquisite  passions.’  " Mr.  j 
Gilman’s  new  collection  of  studies,  j 
“The  Music  of  Tomorrow,”  will^  be  j 
published  by  John  I.*an<‘  in  New  Tork  i 
ond  London  this  month.  There  are 
papers  on  d’Indy.  “The  Love  Interest 
in  Modern  Music,”  “Maeterlinck  in  ! 
Music.”  “The  Place  of  Liszt,”  etc.  Mr. 
Gilman’s  "Guide  to  ‘Salome’  ” will  be 
published  in  a few  weeks. 

And  of  “Faust”  this  same  “Lancelot”  i 
says:  “The  majority  of  our  great 

artists  seem  to  think  that  they  must  i 
always  repeat  the  same  gestures  and 
movements  in  familiar  roles;  stars  of  j 
lesser  magnitude  appear  to  think  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  copy  their  bet-  i 
ters;  and  so  it  comes  about  that  in  the 
performance  of  such  a hackneyed  work  j 
as  ‘Faust’  the  stage  business  becomes, 
as  stereotyped  as  the  arrangement  of  j 
the  stage  properties.  I have  sometimes  : 
wondered  if  the  greatest  tenors  could  j 
sing  ‘Salve  dimora'  if  Marguerite’s  cot- 
tage  were  placed  on  the  left  instead  of  I 
the  right  of  the  stage.  What  makes  It 
worse  is  that  some  of  the  traditional 
business  is  so  unnatural  and  artificial. 
There  is.  for  instance,  no  reason  why  in 
the  Garden  scene  Marguerite  should  In- 
variably move  the  chair  on  which  the 
jewels  'are  placed  live  p'aces  down  to 
the  footlights,  and  it  would  be  more 
natural  and  certainly  would  be  a relief 
to  see  her  spinning-wheel  nearer  tne 
cottage  door  than  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stage.  * * * It  is  now  some  years 
since  I ventured  to  suggest  that  ex- 
ponents of  the  name-part  lost  a dra- 
matlc  opportunity  in  the  first  scene  by 
not.  being  content  to  show  the  rejuve- 
nescence of  Faust  by  change  of  vocal 
tone-color  instead  of  change  of  dress, 


A.  irV  I 3 

PUBLIC  CATS. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  kept  in- 
t'hat  It  excels  in  | numerable  cats  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
temples  under  the  charge  of  men  of 
no  mean  reputation  who  fed  them 
with  flour  and  oatmeal  with  “divers 
dainties  sopped  and  steeped  in  milk,” 
with  daily  goose  both  sodden  and 
j roasted,  with  now  and  then  a raw 
[bird.  In  Rome  there  is  now  moredis- 

at  revealing  unsuspecren  unu  |i 

aspects,  unnoticed  lights  and  surfaces  J crimination. 

and  customs.  Here  is  a musician  who  Thirtv-two  cats  were  allowed  to 
walks  with  those  eager  and  quickened  ' , , , 

beings  for  whom,  behind  every  con-  r0am  about  Or  sleep  near  statues, 

el  and  in  public  buildings  and  ruined 

temples,  but  the  Osservatore  Ro- 
mano states  that  the  local  So- 
ciety for  the  prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  has  succeeded  In  reduc 
ing  the  number  to  ten;  seven  of  them 


oine  sings  “The  Careless  rnatics  isHmother  matter,  one  that) 

ment  and  dances  an  o*ld  Mr.  J.  Churton  ColiiSs  might  discuss] 

There  are  also  love  songs,  serenades  profjt  an(j  entertainment. 

and  a kissing  dance,  “The  Basket  of  * 

Flowers.”  The  overture  is  based  on  , rvotVTILK 

Spanish  and  American  themes.  It  is.  | .»  GN  roi  I 

we  are  assured,  "an  tnrchestral  treat-  E the  gypsies  now  wandering 
ment  of  the  salient  sp.rit  of  the  play.  tne 

the  atmosphere  of  a .anguid  Spanish  ir,  the  north  of  England  are  said  to 
culture  suddenly  convulsed  by  the  In-  o n They 

- — ' — * — have  been  made  in  Germanj.  iney 

are  described  as  dirty  and  ragged, 
“yet  Mythal  picturesque  and  not  with- 
out some  joy  in  life.”  Yet  tradesmen 
fear  them  and  the  police  hustle  them. 

Are  the  good  Qld  English  gypsj’ 
families  extinct?  Did  Mr.  Petulengro 
leave  no  descendants?  Have  the 
“chals”  and  “chies”  turned,  as  he 
feared,  into  “radical  weavers  and  fac- 
tory wenches”?  He  told  Mr.  Borrow 
on  a memorable  occasion  that,  if 
gypsyism  ever  broke  up,  it  would  be 
owing  to  the  women  having  been 
bitten  by  “that  mad  puppy  they  calls 
gentility.” 

It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  there 
are  still  some  Germans  who, .in  spite 
of  the  materialistic  and  pessimistic 
philosophy  of  their  nation,  find  joy  in 
, life,  dread  sleeping  in  a house,  tell 
dukkerin”  if  the  palm  of  the  hand  he 


ing  the  number  to  ten;  seven  ot  tnem  , _„_frirTT1  .pp 

b ' . crossed  with  silver,  and  perform  tne 

for  the  Rotonda  and  three  for  the  nattki”  The 


Arco  del  Pantani.  How  does  this  serve 
the  interest  of  the  cats?  And  what 
does  the  society  purpose  to  do  with 
the  other  twenty-two?  The  question 
also  arises,  what  is  the  proper  and 
humane  ndmber  of  cats  for  publio 
: buildings  in  Boston,  as  the  o'ld  State 
House,  the  Old  South,  Faneull  Hall;  j 
or  for  monuments,  as  the  one  on 
Bunker  Hill? 

| GHOSTLESS  BLENHEIM. 

It  is  said  that  Blenheim  will  be 
closed,  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
will  discharge  his  200  servants  and 
live  in  a humble  thatched  cottage — 
Woodstock  House. 

There  is  one  serious  out  about  Blen- 
heim palace:  it  has  no  family  ghost,  no 
horrid  secret  chamber.  There  is  not 


_,reat  trick  “hakk’ni  panki.”  The 
gypsy  has  made  his  mark  on  ^he  Eng- 
lish language,  though  solemn,  stolid 
lexicographers  are  inclined  to  ignore 
him:  Jockey,  shindy,  cove,  chivy, 

shaver,  pal,  codger,  bosh,  are  all  good 
gypsy  words. 

JyjnfJS~.  lCf°^ 

A REPUBLICAN  PIE. 

The  New  York  World  states  that 
from  September  to  February  about 
16, 000  pumpkin  pies,  perhaps  a few 
more,  are  eaten  in  the  restaurants  of 
New  York  city;  yet  a correspondent 
wrote  that  he  can  find  no  genuine 
pumpkin  pie  in  the  city  restauiants. 

But  in  what  does  the  genuineness 
of  pumpkin  pie  consist?  In  1831  a 


yet  he  would  have  appreciated  the  re- 
mark of  the  superintendent  of  the 
largest  pie  factory  in  New  York: 
“There  is  no  animalism  in  pie.  Your 
habitual  pie-eater  is  a man  of  fine 
texture  physically  and  mentally,  a 
man  fit  to  dwell  among  the  stars.” 
But  if  the  recipe  be  unfit,  the  eater 
will  soon  take  up  his  astral  abode. 
“The  Cook  Not  Mad”  should  be  re- 
printed, if  this  country  is  to  be  pre- 
served. 

LOVE  OF  OFFICE. 

The  bishop  of  Kensington  tells  of  a 
little  English  parish  with  a church 
in  which  he  found  forty  sidesmen,  or 
assistants  to  a warden.  The  vicar 
explained  as  follows:  The  first  time 
a new  man  is  seen  at  church  he  is 
marked;  the  second  time  he  appears 
he  is  invited  to  be  a sidesman.  The 
bait  for  his  ambition  never  fails. 

This  reminds  one  of  Artemus 
Ward’s  company,  “composed  excloo- 
stvely  of  offissers,  everybody  to  rank 
as  brigadler-ginral."  It  also  recalls 
the  story  in  “The  Romany  Rye”  of 
the  landlord  who  thought  of  turning 
Catholic  so  as  to  raise  money  to  pay 
an  importunate  brewer;  but  the  vil- 
lage parson  lent  him  the  £50,  the 
brewer  established  a stage  coach  and 
three  which  allowed  passengers  to 
breakfast  and  sup  at  the  inn,  and 
the  folks  of  the  parish  made  the 
landlord  a church  warden.  “My  cus- 
tomers shall  have  plenty  of  rough 
language,”  said  the  innkeeper,  “but 
I’ll  knock  any  one  down  who  says 
anything  against  the  clergyman  who 
lent  me  the  £50,  or  against  the 
Church  of  England,  of  which  he  is 
parson  and  I am  church  warden.” 

FIRST  MttRT 


..  ,o  b00fc  was  published  at  Water- 

even  any  mysterious  groaning  on  the  t0WIli  Y„  entitled:  “The  Cook  Not 
strni-o  nf  tw»iv»  rm  Mad,  or  Rational  Cookery.”  There  is 


tone-color  instead  of  change  or  dress.  , . 

and  I was  gratified  to  see  that  sig.  ! should  be  consulted  by  any  American 

Zanatello  merely  slipped  off  his ^wig,  in-  | in  search  of  an  EngIish  estate.  Nor 

is  a ghost  to  be  put  in  after  pur- 


stroke  of  twelve,  no  clanking  of 
chains,  no  sound  as  of  a carriage 
driven  sharply  on  the  gravelled  ap- 
proach. Blenheim  has  therefore  no 

standing  in  Mr.  Ingram’s  “Haunted  ~ ..  , ,,Qhlta 

«•_  or,  ...  general  acceptation,  to  the  taste,  -habits 

Homes  of  Great  Britain,  which  i ,md  degl.eeB  0f  luxury,  prevalent  with 

k.  I American  Publiek  (sic)  in  Town 


r long  sub-title,  part  of  which  reads: 
“Embracing  not  only  the  art  of  curing 
various  kinds  of  meats  and  vegetables 
for  future  use,  but  of  cooking,  in  its 


stead  of  bursting:  forth  in  youthful  rai 
ment  like  a butterfly  out  of  a clirys 
alis.” 


I Tlie  Cecilia  Society.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang, 
conductor,  will  give  three  concerts  this 
season  in  Symphony  Hall,  on  Tuesday 
evenings,  Dec.  11,  Feb.  26,  April  9. 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert 
, will  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  one  of 
| the  concerts  given  last  summer  at  Salz- 
burg in  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Mozart’s  birth:  Mo- 

zart's Coronation  Mass,  Mozart's  “Te 
deum“  and  “Ave  Verum,”  Michael  Hay- 
den's “Tenehrae  Factae  Sunt.”  Verdi's 
‘‘Hymn  to  the  Virgin”  and  Bach’s  Mag- 
nificat, for  chorus,  orchestra  and  organ. 

At  the  second  concert  Gabriel  Pierne's 
‘‘Children's  Crusade.”  for  mixed  chorus, 
children’s  chorus,  male  chorus,  female 
chorus,  solo  voices,  orchestra  and  or- 
gan, will  be  performed  for  the  first 

tune  in  Boston.  The  text  is  based  on 
tiie  charming  prose  of  Marcel  Schwob. 
which  was  published  about  10  years  ago. 
Schwob  describes  through  a pope  or 
two.  a leper,  a clerk  and  others  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  little  children  who 
Started  for  the  Holy  [.and  and  came  to 
n sad  ending.  Pierne's  w o r k took  the 


chase,  as  sanitary  plumbing.  A castle 
or  palace  without  an  apparition  is 
like  an  English  wine  cellar  without 
old  port  with  a perceptible  beeswing. 
In  Virginian  counties  the  “plain  per- 
sons,” even  when  they  have  money, 
envy  the  masters  of  plantations  with 
a well-authenticated  and  long  estab- 
lished ghost,  which  generally  takes 
the  shape  of  a kindly  old  woman 
who  comes  in  with  a candle  at  mid- 
night to  see  that  the  guests  are  care- 
I fully  tucked  in  their  beds 
V / V f O t, 

EXIT  A CELEBRITY. 

So  the  Senior  Wrangler,  he  that 
stood  first  at  Cambridge  University1 
in  the  “mathematical  tripos,”  no 
longer  exists.  He  will  wrangle  no 
- _ more.  Future  editions  of  many  Eng- 

sa(i  ending.  Piertie  s worn  toon  me 

prize  offered  by  the  city  of  Paris,  and  lish  novels  in  which  the  joy  Of  the 
'cess^n  V3ermany*°rmed  " th  " successful  and  the  bitter  disappoint- 

I ** jfzara*”  bv^fh^^ate^John®  K.P  Pa'm^  ment  of  the  others  are  feelingly  por- 
i will*” bo  performed  in  concert  form.  This  trayed  will  require  annotation. 

1 complete  wSck^amlTt" shoTifd ' Excite  un-  It  has  been  argued  that  the  suc- 

I usual  interest.  . cessful  seldom  amounted  to  much  in 

Subscriptions  for  the  season  ma>  oe 

made  at  Symphony  Hall  or  to  the  treas-  after  life.  The  same  objection  has 
Bun-age.  ^MUk^sfreet!11  R^hu-r  sub-  | been  brought  in  this  country  against 
scribe  reseats  will  be  reserved  for  them  ; the  valedictorian.  It  is  true  that 
* * there  are  valedictorians  who  have 

Mr.  William  Furst  has  composed  the  been  unsuccessful  as  the  world 
stage  music  for  "The  Rose  of  the  judges  success:  some  of  them  have 
Rancho,”  which  will  be  produced  here  preached  for  $600  or  $700  a year,  and 
this  week,  and  has  made  much  use  of  a sajary  has  been  paid  in 

the  Spanish  dances  and  songs  tnat  are  . . . . 


tvpical  of  southern  California.  The 
Instruments  used  on  the  stage  and 
played  bv  Spanish  ana  Mexican  mu- 
sicians are  the  bandurria,  mandola. 
treble  and  bass  guitar.  The  music  :s 
suggestive  of  the  habenera,  bolero, 
tango  and  the  seguidlUa  manchega. 


vegetables;  yet  their  lives  have  been 
scholarly  and  serene,  and  who  shall 
say  that  they  have  not  been  a bless- 
ing to  many?  That  undue  attention 
was  paid  at  Cambridge  to  mathe- 


and  Country.”  _ 

The  object  of  the  book  was- to  dis- 
courage “English,  French  and  Italian 
methods  of  rendering  things  indigesti- 
ble. which  are  of  themselves  inno- 
cent, or  of  distorting  and  disguising 
the  most  loathsome  objects  to  render 
them  sufferable  to  already  vitiated 
tastes.  * * * Good  republican 

dishes  have  been  principally  aimed 
at.”  The  title  page  bears  a motto: 
“Gen.  Chap.  27,  V.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

On  page  40  of  this  chauvinistic 
work  is  a recipe  for  “Pumpion  pie”: 
"One  quart  of  milk  or  cream,  one 
pint  of  strained  pumpion,  six  eggs,  add 
ginger  and  sweeten  to  your  taste.  N.  B. 
We  have  seen  excellent  pumpion  pie 
made  by  nicely  paring  the  pumpion  be- 
fore stewing,  and  straining  it  through  a 
colender,  in  Heu  of  a sieve." 

This  pie  is  guaranteed  as  republi-  j 
can.  Should  it  not  therefore  be  gen-  i 
uine  and  suited  to  the  spirit  and  the  , 
stomach  of  the  true  American? 

Nor  should  any  one  think  that  a . 
recipe  is  a matter  only  for  drudging  | 
housewives  It  influences  the  bodily  • 
condition  and  the  soul's  estate.  Near- 
ly three  centuries  ago  John  Gerarde 
of  London,  “Master  in  Chirugerle,”  | 
declared  that  the  fruit  of  pumpions 
boiled  in  milk  aud  buttered  is  a good 
wholesome  meat  for  man’s  body. 
“The  flesh  or  pulp  of  the  same  sliced 
and  fried  in  a pan  with  butter  is  also 
a good  and  wholesome  meat ; but 
baked  with  apples  in  an  oven,  it  is 
food  utterly  unwholesome  for  such  as 
i live  idly,  but  unto  robustious  and 
rustic  people  nothing  hurtelh  taat. 

| fiileth  the  belly.” 

Gerarde  knew  not  the  gloi  j of 
j pumukin  Die  save  as  a faint  glimmer, 


The  Longy  Club  (Messrs.  D.  Ma- 
quarre  and  Brooke,  Longy  and  Lenon, 
Grisez  and  Mimart,  Ham  and  Lorbeer, 
Sadony  and  Helleberg.  and  De  VotoT 
gave  the  first  concert  of  its  seventh 
season  last  night  in  Potter  Hall.  The 
programme  included  H-  Woolletts. 
quintet  in  E major  on  French  popular 
themes  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn 
and  bassoon;  Handel’s  varied  air 
(suite  V),  menuetto  ty  Weber,  four 
small  pieces  by  Grieg  for  flute,  oboe, 
two  clarinets  and  two  bassoons;  Bach  s 
allegro  from  Sonata  No.  2 in  E flat 
major,  Schumann’s  Romance,  and 
Godard's  Highlander’s  March  for  oboe 
and  piano;  Beethovens  octet,  op.  IDS. 
for  wind  instruments. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  programme 
was  well  varied.  It,  included  an  un- 
familiar quintet  of  the  modern  French 
school,  a set  of  transcriptions  of  P'ano 
pieces,  solos  for  Mr.  Longy  and  the 
octet  of  Beethoven,  which,  entitled  orig- 
inally a "Parthia”  and  written  in  his 
early  years  at  Bonn,  was  not  publlsneu 
until  after  his  death,  but  fie  turned  it 
into  the  string  quintet  op.  4.  The  sonata 
for  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello  op.  6i 
is  another  arrangement 

The  quintet  by  Woollett  Is  modern, 
but  not  steadily  ultra-modern  in  form, 
or  harmonic  thought.  The  opening  - 
movement  Is  logically  developed,  but 
D interests  by  its  poetic  episodes 
rather  than  by  the  treatment  of  the 
chief  theme.  The  second  movement, 
an  andante,  i3  a fine  example  of  roman- 
tio  melancholy  and  It  has  genuine 
beauty.  The  scherzo  Is  labored  in  its 
lightness,  and  the  contrasting  section 
has  more  musical  worth.  The  finale, 
moderato,  is  an  agreeable  relief  from 
the  conventional  ending  of  suites  for 
wind  instruments.  In  which  fuss  and 
fury  generally  predominate.  Through- 
out the  work  the  instruments  are  treat- 
ed by  the  composer  with  freedom  and 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
resources  in  obtaining  effects  of  color 
and  In  establishing  moods. 

The  transcriptions  were  not  so  eiiec- 
tlve.  Handel’s  air  and  variations 
seemed  stiff  and  stupid.  The  menuetto 
lacked  brilliance  apd  the  peculiar  chlv- 
ttlric  spirit  so  characteristic  of  the  com- 
poser that  it  often  became  a mere  ex- 
ternal mannerism.  The  Young  B^d 
of  Grieg  was  at  times  broken-winged 
and  hoarse-throated,  and  the“Elves  of 
the  same  composer  were  leaden-heeleu 
in  their  dance.  “In  My  Fatherland 
and  "Lonely  Traveller  stood  the  test 
of  transcription  much  better. 

Mr  Longy  played  with  consummate 
artistry  the  group  of  three  solo  Pieces, 
and  his  rare  skill  and  taste  were  dis- 
played In  the  classic  allegro  of  Bach 
in  the  Intimate  expression  of  Schu- 
mann's sentiment,  and  In  Godards 
bravura.  Excellent,  too,  was  the  per- 
formance of  the  club  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  true  ensemble. 

There  were  appreciative  musicians  in 
the  audience  and  the  applause  was 
hearty,  but  there  were  many  vacant 


alls 


Mr.  Longy  arm  thT^ordl 

aav  to  Bostonians,  in  the  worua 

,a  f s a pny  that 

foiesdfty  evening,  Jan-  16. 


cal  thoughts  Hi  order  to  rna 

comprehensible  to  the  ear  is 
mission  that  he  esnnnt  expres 
ly  in  music  what  he  teeis. 
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oughts,  Original,  Paradoxical, 
f Moritz  R osenthal  on  Music 
and  Musicians: 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

anists  visiting  the  United  States  are 
oted  to  be  conversationally  voluble, 
some  of  them  are  thus  constitution- 
inclined.  Messrs.  Gabrilowitsch,  de 
hmann,  Paderewski,  Rosenthal— I 
te  then  in  alphabetical  order— a^e 
icially  good  talkers,  and,  unlike 
a singers,  they  do  not  insist  on  con- 
lg  themselves  to  a long  and  pas- 
ate  soliloquy  on  their  own  merits, 
r.  Rosenthal,  who  will  give  a recital 
i early  in  December,  is  a brilliant 
arition.  Ten  years  ago,  when  he  vis- 
Boston,  but  did  not  play  on  account 
i sickness  that  almost  ended  his  ca- 
he  was  much  interested  in 
tzsche,  who  was  then  for  him  the 
of  philosophers,  as  Verlaine  was 
first  of  modern  poets.  He  spoke 
terms  of  the  warmest  admiration 
ut  Saint-Saens  as  pianist  and  com- 
ir.  He  seemd  then  to  be  in  fine 
sical  condition,  and  after  his  concert 
Vew  York,  when  he  played  Ludwig 
ytte’s  concerto  in  C sharp  minor;  a 
cet-lighted,  flying-trapeze  perform, 
e,  he  ate  much  roast  duck,  crackers 
cheese,  and  he  drank  two  pints  of 
eous  water.  This  is  here  stated  for 
benefit  of  many  who  are  eager  to  be 
uainted  with  the  “personal  habits” 
:he  great.  For  them  it  may  also  be 
:ed  that  Mr.  Rosenthal  came  to  this 
ntry  in  1896  without  a supply  of  uai- 
llothes  suitable  to  the  season,  where- 
the  prudent  Mr.  d’ Albert,  purposing 
ut  the  same  time  to  make  a concert 
r,  brought  three  suits  of  medicated 
ncls,  one  for  each  month  of  his 
t.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  as  he  thought, 
traded  a severe  cold,  but  his  sick- 
s turned  out  to  be  typhoid  fever— 
ter-insplred.  it  was  said  at  the  time, 
he  came  again  to  Boston  in  the  fall 
98  and  played  here. 
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an  ad-  the  year:round.  you  not  only  get  a:very 
s clear-  large  repertory,  but  also  a perfect  ensem- 
Ib’p  the  result  of  their  constantly  singing 
together  In  a three  months'  season  you 
cannot  possibly  give  all  the  successful 
continental  operas,  and  several,  in  conse- 
quence, are  never  heard  m London  at 
all”  His  imperial  opera  house  could  be 
built  for  $600,000.  with  vestibule  and 
foyers  decorated  with  rich  jasper  marble 
— which,  it  seems,  is  an  important  detail. 
The  colonel  is  talking  volubly  and  vett- 
ing many  letters.  . 

. v in/'  / b i f*  t? 

o if 


Although  Mr.  Rosenthal  shares  Will- 
iam Hazlitt’s  dislike  of  opera  as  a 
form  of  art,  he  did  not  hestitate  to 
answer  a New  York  reporter,  who  asked 
him  this  Boswellian  question:  “If  you 

could  hear  only  six  operas  a year,  which 
shotfld  you  choose?”  “I  should  choose 
'Don  Giovanni,'  ‘Der  Freischuetz.  1 1 . 
del  jo  ■ ' Siegfried,’  ‘Die  Meistersinger. 

•Aida,'  not  wholly  because  they  are  my 

musical  favorites,  but  because,  taken  

al\^ge^5arttb^ythePvarfed’  emotions  and  of  the  Rancho,”  the  true  Californians 
™'eimseStheabi^st  message afor°me  of  Spanish-Mexican  origin  are  always 
S unTer^oclr tiff  t ththomwfde^  spitting  °n  the  Americans-the 
sense.”  Mr.  Rosenthal  likes  Wagner  “Gringos” — for  there  was  then  no 
“rustin'  Tave  be°en\nowiHo  “ me  (board  of  health  or  Police  Commis- 
afterwtuuaatisimac;h  eof^ttsymustc'aea^fevv  laloner  O'Meara  in  those  delightfully 


“GRINGOS. 

In  Mr.  Belasco’s  drama,  “The  Rose 
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h llrs  'n e r h ap s?" h a v’e  “set  "me"  itching  for 
another  performance.”  And  again,. there 
'was  talk  of  melody,  the  thought  itself, 
while  harmony  is  the  ornament  of  the 
thought;  melody  is  like  A substantive  in 
a sentence,  and  every  chord  of  harmony 

is  an  adjective.  , , . 

The  great  composers  slmuld  be  thus 


sleepy  towns.  But  why  should  the  in 
habitants  have  called  the  American 
(invaders  “Gringos"? 

One  explanation  is  almost  too 
■me  greai  (plausible.  It  is  said  that  when  the 

placed  in  order  according  to  Mr.  Ros-  ;j American  army  invaded  Mexico  in 

dnthal's  view  of  greatness  as  the  mes-  spite  of  Tom  Corwin’s  eloquent  de- 
sage  that  voices  the  largest  view  of 
life;  Beethoven,  Ohopin,  Schumann, 

Wagner,  Weber,  Mozart,  Bach.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  Rubinstein  re- 
vered Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Schu- 
bert and  Glinka  as  the  highest,  and 
to  him  also  opera  was  a subordinate 
branch  of  art. 

In  Mr.  Rosenthal’s  eyes  the  yourtger 
Italian  opera  makers  follow  Verdi 
and  halt  far  behind  him.  He  does  not 
care  for  the  "new  school  French, 
with  the  exception  of  Gabriel  Faure; 
he  holds  in  high  esteem  the  old  writers 
for  the  clavichord,  D.  Scarlatti,  Cou- 
perin and  Rameau;  the  modern  piano 
concerto  is  a faulty  form. 


r.  Rosenthal,  the  eminent  pianist, 
s that  he  eats  when  he  feels  like  it 
sleeps  when  he  feels  like  it.  “I  am 
erned  entirely  by  my  impulses.” 
’s  is  the  secret  of  his  rugged  strength, 
i purposes  to  play  a new  concerto  and 
■'er  pieces  by  Balakireff,  and  new 
' :es  by  Gabriel  Faure.  He  does  not 
li  Max  Reger’s  music.  He  looked 
r 30  or  more  of  Reger’s  pieces  and 
ind  nothing  worth  using.  Of  Richard 
iauss'  compositions  he  likes  “Till 
llenspiegel”  best  because  it  is  the 
5 .plest  and  most  emotional.  “I  find 
i 'Don  Juan’  beautiful,  but  the  char- 
ier is  not  well  represented.  The 
mes  are  too  serenely  matrimonial.” 

8 1*  does  Mr.  Rosenthal  care  for  opera. 

is  not  natural— people  never  sing 
(jen  they  speak  in  ordinary  life.” 
he  Austrians  are  the  most  musical 
> all  people.  “The  Germans  try  to  drag 
' much  Schopenhauer  and  Kant  into 
Ir  ideas  of  art,  and  so>  they  -clog  their 
finds  as  those  philosophers  were  by 
n means  musical."  And  how  about  the 
hericans?  They  are  “very  musical, 
vstly  more  so  than  the  English.  They 
lure  more  temperament,  more  nerves, 
therefore  they  enjoy  music  more, 
see  it  appeals  primarily  to  the  nerves 
al  emotions  and  through  them  to  the 
leilect.”  Thus  did  Mr.  Rosenthal  talk 
aably  to  a representative  of  Musical 
?|ierica. 

Vs  an  admirer  of  Nietzsche,  Mr. 
I senthal  cannot  persuade  himself  that 
Ichard  Strauss  has  fathomed  the  phil- 
opher’s  writings.  “In  one  of  his  most 
rted  compositions  he  places  himself 
f cly  and  absolutely  in  contradiction 
i the  author  of  ‘Thus  Spake  'Zara- 
tustra.’  I refer  to  the  passage  in 
nich  his  music  suggests  the  sinking 
f the  body  and  the  ascension  of  the 
sint.” 

The  pianist  said  to  Mr.  Meltzer: 
he  most  wonderful  thing  in  music 
* to  invent  beautiful  and  continuous 
liiody."  Wagner  never  impressed 
lm  nearly  so  much  as  Chopin  or  Bee- 
’oven,  because  his  melody  is,  as  a 
Me,  cut  short,  and  after  inventing  a 
;ort  theme  he  takes  refuge  in  modu- 
itions,  progressions,  ingenious  har- 
onies.  Richard  Strauss’  music,  “re- 
'.ced  to  the  simplicity  of  the  piano, 
trays  weakness  of  invention.  As 
r his  orchestration— in  that  Strauss 
a master,  but  orchestration  is  a 
lence  after  all,  a science  and  some- 
nes  an  accident.  As  for  his  daring 
is  employment  of  two  tonalities  at 
e same  time,  that  is  to  be  likened 
two  people  who  are  in  conversation 
:Ch  one  speaking  on  a totally  differ- 
'd subject." 

The  present  tendency  of  musical 
iring  is  a dangerous  one  and'  pro- 
'■amme  music  is  harmful.  "The  fact 
at  a composer  must  label  his  musi- 


The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas  are 
at  last  to  be  revived  at  the  Savoy  The- 
atre, London.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  inter- 
viewed and  he  declared  that,  although, 
he  should  superintend  the  rehearsals 
and  do  his  best,  he  could  not  hold  him- 
self responsible  for  the  result.  "It  is 
the  very  first  time  during  a professional, 
career  of  40  years  that  I have  not  se- 
lected or  approved  the  cast  of  one  of 
my  pieces  in  a London  production.”  Mrs. 

D’Oyley  Carte  could  not  get  some  of  the 
original  artists;  Miss  Brandram  is  an 
invalid,  Miss  Bond  is  married.  Miss  U1- 
mar  and  Miss  Hervey  are  unavailable. 

Messrs.  Temple,  Barrington,  Pounds, 

Grossmith,  Passmore  are  otherwise  en- 
gaged, Mr.  Denny  is  in  America. 

Personally  Mr.  Gilbert  prefers  The 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard”  to  any  one  of  the 
series.  “In  dialogue  and  other  ways  the 
others  were  irresponsible.”  He  tried  to 
construct  "The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
on  the  line  of  comic  opera  pure  and 
simple,  as  understood  by  Auber  and 
Scribe.  The  best  of  the  others,  he 
thinks,  are  “Ruddigore”  and  “Utopia 
Limited.”  , ,,  , 

As  for  the  musical  comedy — people 
seem  to  like  it.”  But  Mr.  Gilbert  s 

artistic  sense  is  opposed  to  leaving  luey  migno  uc  ” — 

comedians  to  do  exgptly  as  they  please  rat;ve.  yet  there  are  some  who  prefer 
in  using  the  libretto  as  a skeleton  rauve,  yei. 
framework  on  which  to  hang  their  own 
eccentricities.  “I  have  always  tola 
the  company  if  they  desire  to  intro- 
duce gags  of  any  kind  they  must  sub- 
mit them  to  me  first,  and  if  I see  no 


nunciations  and  prophecies,  a favor- 
ite song  in  the  camp  was,  “Green 
Grow  the  Rushes,  O.”  The  Mexicans 
heard  it  so  often  that  they  began  to 
call  the  American  soldiers  by  the 
first  two  words,  which  they  pro- 
nounced “grin  go.”  H-m-m! 

PROJECTILES  AT  YALE. 

The  Yale  spirit  has  been  quenched, 
as  far  as  the  dining  hall  in  New 
Haven  is  concerned.  The  air  will  no 
longer  be  full  of  moving  things; 
there  will  be  no  hurtling  biscuits, 
flying  sausages.  The  swift-darter, 
glorious  on  the  ball  field,  will  no 
longer  make  in-shoots  with  a gravy- 
dish.  The  faculty  has  decreed  that! 
such  sport  constitutes  “disorderly 
conduct,”  and  "makes  a bad  impres- 
sion on  visitors  and  guests,”  espe- 
cially when  they  are  hit. 

It  was,  perhaps,  remembered  that 
serious  accidents  have  occurred  l 
through  such  practice  in  the  laws  of 
projectiles.  Was  not  Prescott,  the 
historian,  made  blind  by  a hard  crust 
thrown  by  a college  mate?  Raw  ripe  , 
tomatoes  are  less  dangerous,  al-, 
though  they  splash  and  spread,  and 
they  might  be  considered  as  deco- 


to  wear  quieter  colors. 

•hns  / 


objection  I will  allow  them.  But  I 
must  have  the  ‘dernier  mot,’  as  I am 
responsible  for  the  whole,  and  I don  t 
care  to  he  credited  with  the  humor  of 
other  people."  . „ , ... 

Because  he  is  never  satisfied  with 
his  own  work,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  never 
seen  a performance  from  the  front  of 
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the  house.  “I  always  felt  that  it  might 
be  very  much  better  than  it  is.  That 


kept  me  out 


That 
of  the 


feeling'  has 
theatre.” 

The  thought  of  productions  under  Mr. 

Gilbert’s  supervision  does  not  please  all 
Londoners.  The  music  critic  of  Truth 

thinks  there  might  be  more  spontaneity  , 

and  invention  in  stage  management.  It  laawmjn.  There  were  then  no  gllt- 
complains  of  Mr.  Gilbert  as  a martinet  . . . floiu 

who  exacts  slavish  obedience.  "Accord-  tering  prises  on  the  baseball  field, 
ing  to  his  notions,  every  song  had  to  he  On  the  box  or  in  the  mill  he  saw 

Sneere7ndiwit^%PrecisSei;y  the"  lame  himself  glorious,  wreathed  with  lau- 
business,  and  if  an  encore  were  de-  - - - - 


rel,  the  envied  of  men. 

Today  the  janitor  wields  a more 
potent  sway  than  even  the  hotel 
clerk,  Those  held  by  the  World  as 
rich  ahd  powerful  sue  him  for  favors 
and  quail  before  his  angry  eye.  To 

be  a janitor?  is  to  be  great.  But 
labored  on  the  one  side  ot  tne  loouigius  J ...  „ 

as  on  the  other.”  There’s  rank  bias-  why  should  the  boy  in’  process  Ot 

phemy  for  you i training  wear  overalls?  Janitors 

Col.  Mapleson  is  still  bound  to  estab-  command  creatures  who  work  in 
lish  a permanent  opera  house  in  London,  ,, 

and  equally  firm  in  his  intention  to  man-  overalls;  they  themselves  never  don 
age  it.  The  operatic  year  should,  he  them,  not  even  for  a masquerade 
thinks,  be  divided  into  four  parts;  Three  ball. 
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manded  the  whole  thing  was  given  over 
again  down  to  the  minutest  detail  in  the 
same  way  as  before.  This  sort  of  thing 
was  fatal  to  spontaneous  and  spirited 
performances,  and  those  of  the  Savoy 
were  often  sadly  mechanical  and  la- 
bored as  a consequence.  * * * People 
laughed  because  it  was  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  and  the  correct  thing  to  do; 
but  often  as  not  the  merriment  was  as 
labored  on  the  one  side  of  the  footlights 

. j.  > » T 1,  ro  nlr  lilod- 


months  should  be  devoted  to  English 
opera,  three  to  Italian,’  three  to  German 
and  three  to  French.  Nothing  could  be 
fairer  than  that.  He  does  not  intend  to 
run  an  opposition  to  Covent  Garden, 
which  he  considers  to  be  “a  fashionable 
‘objet  de  luxe’  for  those  who  do  not  mind 
paying  21  shillings  for  a stall  to  hear 
Melba.” 

His  aim  is  to  have  a big  opera  house 
at  ordinary  prices,  for  it  is  “a  perfect 
anomaly”  that  London,  the  largest  me- 
tropolis in  the  world,  should  be  without 
an  opera  house  that  is  open  all  the  year 
round,  when  every  continental  city  has 

at  least  one,  if  not  two  or  three.  Instead  i - — - ~ 

of  engaging  star  artists  at  prohibitive  in  the  Midland  and  Northern  coun- 

prices,  he  would  bring  to  London  different  ..  ian_h  at 

operatic  organizations  of  the  continent—  ties  iaugn  at  ms  assumption  of 
the  Opera  Comique  company  from  Paris,  ghostly  personages  and  prerogatives 
Italian  opera  from  Milan,  German  opera 

from  Munich  and  other  cities.  “The  ad-  :as  preposterous,  and  say  that  Anne  s 
misfs  f rl^aying^UeufeT^tl  (spectre  haunts  only  Blickling  Hall. 

But  neither  Hever  Castle  nor 


THE  GHOST  OF  ANNE. 

Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor  is 
proud  of  the  presence  of  the  ghost 
of  Anne  Boleyn  at  Hever  Castle, 
once  her  home,  now  his.  This  is  the 
pardonauie  boast  of  a rich  man  who 
owns  much  earth  and  water  and  now 
would  add  to  them  things  of  the  air. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  dwellers 


[Blickling  Hall  is  mentioned  In  that 
blue  book,  that  social  register  of 
ghosts,  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ing- 
ham, to  which  we  recently  referred. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  Anne 
wanders  in  the  corridors  of  Buck- 
ling Hall,  carrying  her  head  in  her 
hands.  Who  would  not  gladly  meet 
her?  For  her  radiant  beauty  was 
not  confined  to  her  head.  Did  not 
that  superb  amorist,  King  Henry 
VIII.,  seeing  her  in  Shakespeare’s, 
or  Fletcher’s  play,  exclaim:  “By 

heaven,  she  is  a dainty  one”?  No 
wonder  that  Mr.  Astor  would  fain 
have  her  as  a decoration  to  his 
castle. 


THE  LORDLY  JANITOR. 

Dean  Jackman  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  suggests  that  boys  should 
replace  schoolroom  janitors,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  should  be  provided 
with  overalls.  His  theory  is  an  ex- 
cellent one. 

The  healthy  boy  of  the  last  gener- 
ation looked  forward  to  being  a 
stage  coach  driver  or  to  running 


GROWING  OLD. 

At  what  age  does  a woman  begin 
to  grow  old?  Mr.  Frank  Richard- 
son asked  this  question  recently 
land  could  find  no  answer.  He  de- 
clares that  confessedly  old  women, 
women  wearing  a cap  with  a cerise 
ribbon  on  it,  are  found  only  at  Swiss 
table  d’hotes.  “At  60,  the  aver- 
age woman  of  oil*  time  is  just  enter- 
ing upon  her  second  giddy  girl- 
hood.” 

Alphonse  Karr  said  that  we  begin 
to  die  with  the  loss  of  the  first  tooth 
— but  to  begin  to  die  and  to  begin 
to  grow  old  are  not  the  same  thing. 
A handsome  woman  of  4 5 years  con- 
[ fessed  that  she  was  getting  old,  yet 
! to  outward  view  she  never  was  so 
(irresistible.  “There’s  no  doubt  about 
it,”  she  whispered;  “I’ve  discovered 
that  all  the  hats  this  year  are  hide- 
ous. That’s  an  unfailing  sign.” 
Mme.  Recamler  knew  she  was  get- 
ting old  when  boys  in  the  street  no 
longer  gaped  at  her  and  followed 
her  in  admiration.  The  woman  to 
whom  all  hats  are  hideous  still  pro- 
vokes a turning  of  the  head  from  all 
males  passing  her  in  the  street. 

“GRINGOS.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Apropos  of  your  editorial'  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  the  word  “gringo,”  as  ap- 
plied by  Mexicans  to  Americans.  I have 
read  that  during  the  Mexican  war  our 
soldiers  got  into  the  habit  of  calling  the 
Mexican  prisoners  ‘ greemes,  because 
they  were  ignorant  of  military  tactics 
andy of  things  in  general.  The  Mexicans 
retaliated  by  calling  their  .captors 
"greenos”— "greenies  yourselves  —in  the 
manner  of  “Tu  quoque”  argument-and 
“greenos”  degenerated  into  gringos. 

I give  this  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Boston,  Nov.  16,  1906.  L.  F. 


THACKERAY  ON  THE  STAGE. 

Dickens  was  essentially  melodra- 
matic. Many  scenes  in  his  novels 
use,  and  many  of  his  characters  in- 
were  apparently  framed  for  stage 
vented  for  the  theatre.  Further- 
more, he  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  drama,  he  consorted  gladly  with 
stage  people,  he  delighted  in  taking 
part  in  amateur  theatricals.  Neither 
he  nor  Thackeray  succeeded  in  writ- 
ing a good  play.  The  latter  tried 
his  hand  at  one,  “The  Wolves  and 
the  Lamb,”  but  he  turned  it  into  a 
story  and  called  it  “Lovel  the  Wid- 
ower.” 

The  two  plays  founded  on  novels 
of  Thackeray  that  have  excited  in- 
terest in  this  country  are  “Becky 
Sharp”  and  “Colonel  Newcome,”  the 
former  made  popular  by  Mrs.  Fiske, 
the  latter  written  for  Mr.  Tree  and 
introduced  here  by  Mr.  Willard. 
More  than  one  dramatization  of 
“The  Newcomes”  was  talked  of 
some  years  ago.  A version  was 
written  for  Mr.  John  Hare,  but 
never  played.  There  were  also  ru- 
mors that  Mr.  Hare  would  play  the 
Major  in  an  adaptation  of  “Pen- 
dennis.”  Mr.  Barrie  wrote  a little 
play  in  one  act  based  on  an  incident 
from  “Vanity  Fair,”  and  it  was  pro- 
duced at  Terry’s  Theatre  in  1893 
and  quickly  forgotten.  An  “Es- 
mond” drama  by  the  late  W.  G. 
Wills  was  left  unfinished  and  was 
completed  by  the  Rev.  Freeman 
Wills.  There  was  talk  of  the  Ken- 


jut  it  was  at  last  pro- 
the  Irving  Dramatic  Club. 

Mr.  Edward  Compton  ordered 
Esmond”  play  from  Mr.  Pern-  j 
,erton,  and  an  adaptation  of  'The 
Virginians,”  made  by  Mr.  Cazauran 
and  entitled  ‘‘The  Esmonds  of  Vir-  j 
ginia,”  was  brought  out  at  the 
Royal  Theatre  by  Helen  Barry.  In 
London  there  were  versions  of 
"Vanity  Fair”  made  for  Annie 
Hughes  and  also  for  Marie  1 em- 
pest;  the  former  appeared  as  Becky 
Sharp  in  Mr.  Balsillie’s  version,  the 
latter  in  an  adaptation  by  Robert 
Hichens  and  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox. 
John  Hollingshead  brought  out  at 
the  Gaiety  in  1878  “Jeames.”  based 
on  the  immortal  diary.  A version  of 
“The  Rose  and  the  Ring”  by  Saville 
Clark  was  produced  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1S90. 

Thackeray  himself  wrote  a one- 
act  burlesque,  ‘‘King  Glumpus,”  and 
a comic  sketch  in  two  scenes, 
“Reading  a Poem,”  but  did  they, 
ever  see  the  footlights  of  a public 
theatre?  He  was  a theatregoer  at 
Weimar  and  at  Paris,  and  many  of 
his  characters  shared  his  fondness 
for  the  playhouse.  Who  will  soon 
forget  the  theatrical  folk  in  "Pen- 
dennis” — Mrs.  Dropsicum,  wonder- 
ful in  “Macbeth,”  and  the  money- 
taker  at  the  door,  Bingley  in  “The 
Stranger,”  and  the  adorable  Fother- 
ingay,  who  caused  young  Pendennis 
sleepless  nights?  Did  not  Becky 
thrill  the  spectators  at  Gaunt  House 
as  Clytemnestra,  and  was  she  not 
i the  “Madame  Rebecque”  who  sang 
j in  opera  at  Strasburg?  Then  there 
j is  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  in  "Esmond,” 
j and  there  is  talk  about  the  theatre 
in  “The  Virginians.” 

But  the  novels  of  Thackeray  do 
not  lend  themselves  easily  to  stage 
use.  Striking  situations  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  there  is  little 
action.  The  qualities  that  distin- 
guish the  great  novelist  as  a delin- 
eator of  character  and  manners  are 
of  no  force  in  the  playhouse,  and 
any  drama  based  on  a novel  by  him 
must  be  a succession  of  episodes  in 
which  the  interest  is  quiet. 

SYMPHONY  i 
GABRIh 

Granitic  and  Inexorable 
Music — Chopin  Piece 
by  Szumowska. 


The  fifth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  , 
took  place  last  night  in  Symphony  Hall.  | 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  "Oberon" 

Piano  concerto  in  E minor Cbopm 

M me.  Szumowska. 

Symphony  in  I)  minor Sindlng 

The  carefully  considered  and  brilliant 
performance  of  the  overture  to  “Oberon” 
was  followed  by  one  of  Chopin’s  con- 
certo in  E minor  that  was  on  the  whole 
ineffective,  although  Mine.  Szumowska 
played  the  Romanze  with  poetic  feeling. 
The  concerto  itself,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is 
not  a work  for  a large  hall.  Its  dreamy 
character,  its  intimate  melancholy,  are 
■as  nought  when  there  is  no  close  rela- 
tionship between  pianist  and  hearer. 
The  accompaniment  was  subdued  and 
Mine  Szumowska  had  every  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  her  skill,  out  the 
hall  was  stll!  too  large,  and  the  per- 
fume of  Chopin  quickly  evaporated. 

Nor  are  tile  bravura  passages  an. 
more  than  the  purely  melodic  thoughts 
effective  in  Symphony  Hall.  It  must 
also  be  said  that  both  in  the  fiist 
movement  and  in  the  rondo  the  pian- 
ist's rhythm  teas  not  always  sharply 
defined  and  in  the  working  out  sec- 
tion of  the  opening  allegro  the 
pianist  and  the  orchestra  were  not  in 
full  sympathy.  Mme.  Szurna’n  ska  it  as 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  tradi- 
tions to  force  tone  in  this  concerto  or 
to  gain  extraneous  effects  by  conven- 
ing a long  reverie  into  a stump- 
speech.  On  the  other  hand  there  was 
a lack  of  delicate  brilliance  in  the 
quick  movements  and  more  than  once 
tlicre  was  evident  labor  where  tneve 
should  have  been  graceful  fleetness. 

Sinding's  symphony  had  been  played 


here  only  oqc«  before  last  night  and  to 

many  in  the  audience  it  was  unknow  n 
Mr.  Gericke  produced  it  here  early  in 
1M)9.  It  is  a rugged  work  and  theie  is 
little  euphony  In  it.  but  the  composer  s 
voice,  though  generally  raucous,  is  his 
own  and  it  is  impressive.  It  is  a Scan- 
dinavian work,  for  It  is  charged  with 
the  Scandinavian  spirit  of  the  sagas  and 
the  old  religious  books.  There  is  the 
grimness  of  the  Vikings,  there  is  the 
relentless  clamor  of  the  sea  wolves. 
Even  In  the  moments  of  comparative 
quiet  in  the  first  movement,  ominous 
voices  are  heard,  "ancestral  voices 
prophesying  war.”  The  andante  is  a 
dilge  without  hope  even  of  mead  poured 
eternally  for  the  brave.  The  scherzo, 
Which  at  first  suggests  a native  dance, 
becomes  a savage  orgie.  Some  no  doubt 
looked  eagerly  for  tile  close  of  the  finale 
—"when  the  hurly-burly's  done  —yet  in 
this  finale  there  are  strongly  conceived 
passages.  , „ ...  , 

This  symphony  is  wholly  without 
sensuous  charm.  If  there  be  thought  of 
landscape  or  seascape,  the  hearer  Is  re- 
minded only  of  that  which  is  forbidding 
in  Norwegian  scenery.  But  here  is  a , 
composer  who  apparently  disdained  all  | 
easy  ways  of  winning  popular  favor 
and  said  his  say  without  regard  for  a 
public.  He  spoke  forcibly,  and  at  times 
lie  roared  in  speech.  His  rough  elo- 
quence was  occasionally  softened  a little 
bv  fleeting  remembrances  of  Wagner's 
language,  but  he  quickly  sought  again 
his  own  native  tongue. 

Whether  vou  like  or  dislike  the  sym- 
phony its  savage  intensity  and  its  stern 
expression  of  inexorable  conviction  are 
not  to  be  denied  or  at  once  forgotten. 
No  orchestral  music  written  by  binding 
since  this  symphony  has  the  same  force. 
The  symphonv  in  D minor  expresses 
what  Mr.  Busoni  tried  vainly  to  say  in 
his  “Gehaerrtisehte”  suite. 

Plays  New  Works 

by  Russian  Composer 

Mr  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  pianist,  gave 
his  first  recital  In  Boston  this  season 


and  the  preludes  of  Arensky  was  charm- 
ing by  virtue  of  purity  and  beauty  of 
tone,  by  atmospheric  effects  and  by  a 
true  poetic  spirit  whenever  the  music 
was  itself  inherently  poetic.  His  sen- 
timent was  genuine,  his  tenderness  was 
manly.  He  also  played  the  decorative 
music  of  Giazounoff  with  distinctive 
and  appropriate  elegance.  In  the  Rhap- 
sodie  of  Brahms,  a very  ugly  piece,  ins 
force  was  clattering,  rather  than  son- 
orous. His  interpretation  of  the  pol- 
onaise was  too  often  nervously  hurried 
in  rhythm.  There  was  no  measured 
fury.  Chopin  once  told  Sir  Charles  Halle 
that  he  was  most  unhappy,  because  he 
had  heard  the  polonaise  in  A-ilat  major 
‘played  fast"— without  grandeur,  with- 
out majesty.  What  would  he  have  said 
yesterday?  

MUSIC  NOTES. 

' ! 
Tile  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  will  give  a concert  in  Curtis  Hall 
on  Tuesday  evening.  The  orchestral 
numbers  will  be  by  Auber.  Hellmesberg- 
er.  MacDowell.  Saint-Saens.  Sudessi  and 
Wagner.  Miss  Mabel  Stanaway,  contral- 
to. and  Mr.  Lafricain.  cornetist.  will  as- 1 
sist. 

The  programme  of  the  opening  service 
of  the  New  England  chapter  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists  at  Emman- 
uel Church  on  Tuesday  night  will  In- 
clude organ  pieces  by  Franck.  Guumant 
and  Itheinberger.  anthems  by  btainer, 
Dvorak.  Bach,  and  hymns  by  S.  B. 
Whitney  and  Paine.  The  organists  Will 
be  Messrs.  Lang.  MacDougall  and  Swan. 
The  service  Will  be  sung  by  the  vested 
choir  of  the  church.  Mr.  Hyde,  organ- 
I ist  and  choirmaster.  J 

MUS1C0-LITERARY 
ACTIVITY  IN  THE  WEST 


yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickering  Hall. 
He  was  heartily  applauded  by  a large 
audience.  His  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Giazounoff  s sonata  in  B fiat  minor  op. 

74  (first  time)  : Schubert's  moment  mu- 
sical in  A flat  major  and  minuet  in  B 
minor ; Brahm's  Intermezzo  in  E minor 
and  Rhapsody  op.  119;  Chopin’s  Noc- 
i turne  in  F major.  Mazurka  in  B minor 
and  Polonaise  in  A flat  major:  Aren- 
sky's  Preludes  in  D minor  and  A minor 
(first  time)  : Gabrilowitseh's  Varied 

Theme  op.  4 (first  time). 

Giazounoff  has  composed  between  25 
and  30  pieces  for  the  piano,  but  bis  two 
sonatas  were  published  after  he  had 
written  six  symphonies  and  much  other 
music  for  orchestra.  Two  of  his  earlier 
I piano  pieces  were  played  in  Boston  by 
j Mr.  Siloti  in  1898.  and  one  of  them.  “The 
i Night,”  aroused  some  interest  in  the 
composer's  work  in  this  field.  Giazou- 
noff of  late  years  has  composed,  as  far 
as  works  of  orchestral  importance  are 
concerned,  for  the  ballet,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  finds  the  fullest  and  freest  form 
of  musical  expression  in  the  ballet— not 
as  it  is  known  to  us  unfortunately  in 
America,  stupid,  or  the  "labored  in- 
trepidity of  indecorum"— but  the  grand 
ballet  with  logical  scenario  and  gor- 
geous stage  furnishings.  Excerpts  from 
this  ballet  music  have  been  played  here, 
and  the  music  has  been  only  decorative, 
without  originality  of  invention,  without 
even  individual  terpsichorean  thought. 

The  sonata  played  by  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
witsch  is  also  decorative  music.  It  says 
little  and  there  is  little  to  be  said  about 
it  The  first  movement  is  perhaps  the 
best,  at  least  it  is  the  one  that  is  the 
most  carefully  constructed;  but  the. 
themes  are  not  striking  and  the  develop- 
ment Is  not  pregnant  with  thought.  The 
andante  is  a bit  of  pretty  sentimental- 
ism, and  tile  finale  has  a salon  fury  that 
provokes  applause  and  does  not  shake 
the  bric-a-brac  front  the  mantelpiece. 

The  preludes  by  Arensky  were  also 
unfamiliar.  The  first  is  inconsequential; 
the  second  has  more  substance,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  named  with  the  late  com- 
poser's earlier  pieces  for  the  piano. 
Arensky's  talent  was  at  the  best  slight; 
it  was  distinguished  chiefly  by  an  ele- 
gance that  lent  plausibility  to  bis  musi- 
cal thought,  and  this  thought  is  charged 
as  a rule  with  Sentimentalism  rather 
than  sentiment.  In  his  first  piano  trio 
he  gave  hints  of  a more  illustrious  ca- 
reer than  that  which  was  ended  not  long 

a*Mr  Gabrilowitsch  did  not  come  before 
us  vesterday  as  a composer  for  the 
first'  time.  When  he  first  visited  us  in 
1901  lie  plaved  his  own  "Little  Serenade, 
gavotte  and  "Burlesque  Caprice. 
Pianists  itch  to  compose.  Mozart.  Beeth- 
oven. Weber,  Meyerbeer,  were  virtuosos, 
and  the  pianists  of  today  ask  why  they 
should  not  follow  in  illustrious  foot- 
steps. Mr.  Paderewski  has  tried  his 
hand  at  composition  and  he  is  still  the 
composer  of  the  once  popular  minuet. 
Saying  this.  I do  not  forg<*t  that  lie 
wrote  an  opera  entitled  "Manru.”  Possi- 
bly his  symphony  may  show  that  his 
ambition  is  not  after  all  unreasonab  e. 
Is  this  symphony  completed,  by  tlie 
way-’  Why  should  the  world  be  kept  in 
agonizing  doubt?  Mr.  Busoni  writes 
music— and  what  music!  Mr.  Sauer  com- 
poses, so  do  Mr.  d’ Albert,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal Mr.  Dohnanyi,  Mr.  Joseph  Hof- 
I man'n— and  what  pianist  does  not  com- 
pose little  things  of  his  own?  Only  Mr. 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann  remains  obdur- 
ate He  still  is  content  with  being  un- 
equalled as  the  interpreter  of  Chopin, 
tlie  supreme  writer  for  the  piano. 

It  would  be  a pleasure  to  say  that 
Mr  Gabrilowitsch  iias  a divine  call  to 
compose,  or  that  at  least  he  has  beau- 
tiful or  impressive  thoughts  that  must 
out  and  Incidentally  ravish  the  ear  or 
comfort  the  soul  of  the  hearer.  To 
say  this  would  be  to  say  the  thing 
which  is  not.  His  varied  theme  is  a 
brilliant  show  piece,  a pyrotechnical 
displav  for  the  close  of  an  agreeable 
entertainment.  T,.ere  is  no  necessity 
of  examining  too  closely  its  musical 
contents. 

For  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  is.  when  lie  is 
at  bis  best,  an  eminently  agreeable 
player.  His  performance  yesterday  of 
the  pieces  by  Schubert,  tlie  andante 
i movement  of  Giazounoff.  the  intermez- 
zo by  Brahms,  the  nocturne  by  Chopin 


Synopsis  of  the  “Romantic 
Music-Drami  Columbus ” 
Written  by  Mr.  Charles  f. 
Stayner  of  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Published  by  Author. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 


The  Herald  has  received  a pamphlet 
entitled  “Words  Only  of  the  Romantic 
Music-Drama  Columbus,”  written  by 
Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Stayner,  and 
published  by  the  author  at  Salt  Lake 

^ There  is  this  dedication:  "Inscribed 

to  those  who  ‘live  for  their  country  and 
serve  it  by  welldoing.  Columbus  served 
the  world!  May  we  continue  to  culti- 
vate the  tendency  to  recognize  and  ap- 
preciate the  good  that  has  appeared  In 
every  nation,  and  to  manifest  more 
and  more  good  will  to  all  men. 

There  is  also  a preface  which  should 
be  read  and  pondered  by  all  librettists 
and  by  all  composers  who  are  searching 
for  a libretto  worthy  their  genius.  For 
what  composer  does  not  dream  of  a 
dramatic  work  that  would  enthrall  the 
nations  if  only  the  libretto  were  an  in- 
spiring one? 

Mr.  Stayner  first  asks : "Should  there 

not  now  be  in  America  a greater  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  for  the  noble  accom- 
plishment of  Columbus?  The  fact  that 
this  work  should  be  of  educational  value 
X have  kept  in  view  through  the  writing 
of  it.  That  which  I have  added  to  the 
historical  points  given  by  Washington 
Irving,  I trust  will  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  work  as  being  true  to  history. 
The  forms  used  for  the  words  and  music 
are  those  which  to  me  seemed  best  suited 

to  the  text.  . 

"The  desire  for  a better  rendering  of 
words  in  song,  which  is  being  more  and 
more  expressed,  will  he  heeded.  Then 
we  shall  not  only  'hear  the  words,'  for 
they  shall  be  delivered  with  consistent 
distinctness,  clearness,  refinement  and 
beauty,  and  they  shall  be  full  of  mean- 
ing. That  this  is  possible  has  been 
proven.” 

We  regret  to  find  Mr.  Stayner  using 
the  shabby-genteel  “proven”  instead  of 
the  sound  and  true  form  "proved.”  He 
.might  as  well  say  "loven"  for  “loved.  ’ 
The  form  “proven”  Is  merely  a lowland 
Scotch  and  north  of  England  provincial- 
ism. 

Mr.  Stayner  apparently  has  chosen 
?alt  Lake  City  for  his  home.  It  is  a 
jity  that  has  for  a long  time  culti- 
vated music  and  the  dance.  When  Sir 
Richard  Burton  visited  the  town  in 
1SG0  he  was  struck  by  the  inhabitants 
interest  in  brass  bands.  “This  people 
delight  in  ‘sonorous  metal  blowing 
martial  sounds’”;  and  he  was  told 
nit  “ ‘nrofane  ' i.  e.,  operatic  and 
uther  music  is  performed  at  worship, 
is  in  the  Italian  cathedrals,  where 
(hey  are  unwilling  that  bathanas 
mould  monopolize  the  prettiest  airs, 
popular  songs  and  duets  were  per- 
formed at  the  dances  in  Social  Hall, 
to  which  only  or  l°.0o£  t 
were  invited,  and  a $10  ticket  ac 
nitted  only  one  couple.  The  Salt 
j,,,  leers  even  then  anticipated  Mr.  G.  K. 


Il'hester ton'v  apofKegtn:  “A  brass  band 
is  purely  spiritual  and  seeks  only  to 
Suicken  the  internal  life.”  ... 

. Dancing  at  tlie  time  of  Burton  s visit 
was  considered  an  edifying  exercise  in 
which  the  prophets,  apostles  and  bishops 
joined  “The  saltation  is  not  the  lan- 
guid done-up-style  that  polite  Europe 
affects."  Burton  described  it  as  a some- 
what severe  muscular  exercise.  In  this 
he  was  corroborated  by  Artemus  ward 
Some  vears  later,  when  he,  too,  visited 
Social' Hall:  "The  Prophet  Is  more  In- 
dustrious than  graceful  as  a dancer.  He 
exhibits,  however,  a spryness  of  legs 
Suite  remarkable  in  a man  at  bis  time 
of  life.  T didn’t  see  He  her  C.  Kimball 
on  tlie  floor.  I am  toe.  beds  a loose  and 
reckless  dancer,  and  that  many  a lily- 
white  toe  has  felt  the  crushing  Weight 
Of  his  cowhide  monitors.” 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the 
libretto  for  tlie  ideal  American  mqsic, 
drama  should  come  from  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Broadly  Planned. 

Mr.  Stayner  has  planned  liis  scenario 
in  a grand  scale.  There  are  24  charac- 
ters: Two  sopranos,  two  contraltos, 

two  tenors,  five  baritones,  seven  basses. 

Six  do  not  sing  their  thoughts.  Alonzo 
le  Quintanilla,  “a  steady  friend  of  Co- 
umbus,”  thus  proves  his  friendship, 
Biscaya,  “comical  under  the  circum- 
stances,” is  a bass,  and  so  is  Guer- 
rado.  “a  man  tempted  with  a murder- 
ms  thought.”  Just  when  and  where 
Juerrado  expresses  this  thought  we  are 
unable  to  learn  from  the  libretto,  but  j 
tie  is  in  the  list  of  characters. 

Some  of  the  characters,  it  is  true, 
have  little  to  do.  Thus  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon,  navigator  and  bass,  comes  for- 
ward and  sings: 

“My  brother  aud  I wish  to  engage 

To  go  on  this  expedition.” 

There  are  basses  who  might  not  be 
willing  to  take  a part  of  such  ap- 
parent insignificance;  yet  tlie  pak 
really  an  important  one.  The  lines 
arc  feeders,  and  they  must  be  de- 
claimed with  dramatic-  realization  of 
their  purport,  for,  according  to  the 
stage  direction,  “Columbus  shows  his 
appreciation"  and  the  people  of  Palos 
break  out  in  an  elaborately  exultant 
chorus: 

“The  Pinzous  have  engaged  to  so 
Upon  that  expedition]” 

Pedro  Correo,  also  navigator  and  bass, 
has  an  important  part  in  the  trio  of  the 
prologue.  Columbus  speaks  ot  a better 
route  to  India,  “to  prove  the  world  a 
sphere  is  of  importance.  His  wife  is 
doubtful.  “The  thought  to  me  is 
strange!”  But  Pedro  keeps  coming  in 
with  his  “Great  idea!”  This  is  all  he 
has  to  say  in  the  trio,  but  a true  artist 
would  make  much  out  of  these  simple 

"jt?  Stayner  has  neglected  one  great 
opportunity.  The  stage  direction  part  1 
scene  2,  reads  as  follows:  Columbus 

starts  to  leave  Spain  for  France  (early 
in  1492).  (Enter  Columbus  He  has  left 
his  mule  to  graze  nearby.  ) Columbus 
then  sings  an  impassioned  aria: 

“All  these  precious  yeurs  without  avail! 
Following  that  moviug  court  of  Spain! 
Experience  and  argument  seemed  powerless! 

All  mv  efforts  bere  have  been  in  vain. 

The  mule  should  be  on  the  stage  and 
lend  a sympathetic  ear. 

From  Doubt  to  Triumph. 

Prologue:  The  curtain  rises  on  the 

Wife  of  Columbus,  who  is  rocking  the 
cradle  and  singing  a sweet  ballad  of 
the  heart  and  home.  Columbus  enters 
and  says:  “It  seems  ’tis  mine  to  solve 

a mighty  problem!”  . . 

Part  1,  scene  2:  Columbus  is  at  the 

court  of  Spain.  He  is  now  a widower. 
He  sings  at  great  length.  Here  is  a 
verse  that  should  tempt  any  young  and 
rising  American  composer: 

“The  wondrous  riches  of  Mangi  and  Cathay, 

Of  Cl  pan  go  and  the  other  Islands  near. 

Would  make  a route  that  way  jf  greatest 
value.  . . . 

Advantages  important  might  appear. 

Could  these  great  lauds  be  brought  into  com- 
munion „ . . , 

With  European  nations  Christianized 
What  good  might  be  accomplished  for  those 
people!  ,,,, 

The  prophecies  of  scripture  realized. 

Scene  III.  The  court  of  Santa  Fe  in 
Grenada.  Luis  de  St  Angel  sings  an 
address  to  Queen  Isabella,  which  begins. 


“i  felt  It  my  urgent  duty  . 

To  ask  your  majesty  to  consider 
What  It  may  mean  to  our  nation.  - 

Should  another  undertake  the  project  of  Colum- 
bus. ' 

The  Queen  offers  pecuniary  aid,  but 

Luis  sings  in  heroic  strain: 

For^  I am  prepared  to  furnish  the  necessary 
funds.”  £*■  ’ . , 

Scene  IV.  Again  at  court,  Spanish  £prls 
are  seen  in  madding,  delirious  fiances. 
Nevertheless,  Columbus  arouses  himseii 
and  turns  away  from  them: 

“I  wish  to  express  my  appr^allon 

Of  your  majesty  s having  undeitaken  tho  enter 

I feeTthat  the  result  of  this 
Will  reflect  great  credit  on  the  judgment  of 
your  majestic?. 

That  lauds  wllT.be  discovered:  ...  . 

Thar  tlie  light  of  revelation  will  reneh  the  in- 
habitants 

In  harmony  with  the  Scriptures. 

And  there  Is  more  for  his  clear,  manly, 
bell-like  baritone. 

Part  It.,  scene  I.,  Palos-rEiscaya’s 
friends  sing  “I  Wonder,"  and  tlve  chorus 
sings  the  same.  The  friends  are-  also  an- 
swered by  the  chorus  with  Yes, 
strange!”  and  “’Tis  queer”  Sis«wa. 
whose  part,  according  to  the  librettist, 
is  “comic  under  tlie  circumstances, 
takes  a paper  from  his  pocket  aha  -ex- 
claims: 

"near  what  an  eminent  Arab  Sold  of  that 

•The0<ocea’n  encircles,  the  ultimate  bounds  ot 
the  inhabited  earth. 

And  all  beyond  it  is  unknown 
No  one  has  been  able  to  verify  anything  con- 
cernlng  it 

On  account  of  its  difficult  and  perilous  naviga- 
tion. 


[man  'fTtijg'.::  nPerhajps  it  is  ji  t as  well 
that  Venus  Is  not  pictorially  introduced. 

Air.  Huckel,  who  Mas  already  “para- 
phrased poetically”  the  libretto  of 
“Lbhengriu”  and  Of  “Parsifal,”  has 
written  a preface  in  which  he  declares 
than  Wagner  is  “unique  among  com- 
posers in  writing  both  the  words  and 
the  music  of  his  great  works.”  This  is 
an  erroneous  statement.  Vincent 
d'lndy  and  Leoncavallo — to  name  men 
now  living — have  done  the  same.  Peter 
'Cornelius  wrote  the  librettos  of  his 
operas,  and  there  have  been  and  are 
Others..  . 

There  are  prefatory  notes  on  the 
literary  sources  of  Wagner’s  drama 
and  we  are  told  that  the  Horselberg,  in 
which  was  the  cave  of  Venus,  is  about 
1575  feet  high.  Mr.  Huckel  shortens 
slightly  the  Parisian  opening  of  the 
drama,  hut  uses  the  longer  - ending. 
“Wolfram’s  Song  to  the  Evening  Star 
and  the  Pinal  Hymn  have  both  b.een 
lengthened  to  give  tne  effect  which 
musical  repetition  and  prolongation 
give  in  the  actual  opera.”  Mr.  Huckel 
has  also  something  to  say  about  “the 
inner  significance”  of  the  drama.  “It 
has  been  said  that  ‘Tannhaeuser’  is  a 
man’s  story;  that  WDmen  never  find  in 
it  what  a man  finds  there”;  hut  Mr. 
Huckel  does  not  believe  that  it  is  an 
opera  for  men  only. 

Here  is  a fair  sample  of  Mr.  Huckel's 
versification: 

“They  pressed  Tannhaeuser  with  their  glittering 
swords. 

And  in  a moment  would  have  slain  him  there. 

As  shameless  traitor  to  his  sacred  vows, 

Had  not  Elisabeth  rushed  quick  between. 

And  saved  the  vietim  from  the  fierce  assault 
With  the  loud  cry:  'Stay  ye!  Hold  back  your 
swords!’  ” 

Mr.  Kobbe’s  New  Book. 

Laymen  have  already  been  told  “How 
to  Listen  to  Music”  and  “What  Is  Good 
Music,”  and  it  is  their  own  fault  after 
reading  these  books  , and  Mr.  Gustav 
Kobbe’s  “How  to  Appreciate  Music”  if 
they  do  not  dilate  with  the  proper  emo- 
tion, applaud  at  the  right  time,  or  leave 
the  concert  hall  with  a snort  of  con- 
tempt when  nothing  really  musical  is 
doing'. 

Mr.  Gustav  Kobbe  is  the  author  of 
several  sensibly  instructive  and  enter- 
taining books  on  music  and  musicians. 
“How  to  Appreciate  Music,”  published 
by  Moffat,  Yard  & Co.  of  New  York,  :4 
distinguished  by  the  characteristics  that 
have  given  value  to  the  preceding  vol- 
umes of  this  well  equipped  writer. 

The  reader  is  told  how  to  appreci- 
ate a piano  recital,  an  orchestral  con- 
cert and  vocal  music.  The  book  is 
planned  for  the  concertgoer  who. 
though  not  a professional  musician, 
loves  music  as  an  art  and  is  musical, 
though  he  may  not  play  or  sing.  Mr. 

; Kobbe  begins  by  saying  these  re- 
freshing words,  which  might  serve  as 
a text  for  a long  sermon:  “I  am  some- 
what of  a radical  in  my  musical  opin- 
ions, one  of  tlxose  persons  of  advanced 
views  who  does  not  lift  his  eyes  rev- 
erentially heavenward  every  time  the 
words  ’symphony’  and  ’sonata’  are 
mentioned.  In  fact,  I am  most  in 
sympathy  with  the  liberating  tenden- 
cies of  modern  music,  which  lays  more 
stress  upon  the  expression  of  life  and 
truth  than  upon  the  exact  form  in 
which  these  are  sought  to  he  ex- 
pressed. Nevertheless,  I am  quite 
aware  that  only  through  the  gradual 
development  and  expansion  of  forms 
that  now  may  be  growing  obsolete  has 
music  achieved  its  emancipation  from 
the  tyranny  of  form.  Therefore,  while 
I would  rather  listen  to  a Wagner 
music  drama  than  to  a Mozart  opera, 
or  might  go  to  more  trouble  to  hear 
a Richard  Strauss  tone  poem  than  a 
Beethoven  symphony,  I am  not  such 
an  unconscionable  heretic  as  to  he 
unaware  of  the  great,  the  very  great 
part  plaved  by  the  Mozart  opera  and 
the  Beethoven  symphony  in  the  evo- 
lution of  music,  or  their  importance 
in  the  orderly  and  systematic  study 
of  the  art.”  „ , 

The  chapters  on  the  piano,  Bach. 
Chopin,  Schumann,  Concerning  bym- 
phonies,  are  of  soecial  value.  The 
anecdoti'cal  portion  of.  the  chapter 
about  Mr.  Paderewski  might  have  been 
omitted  with  profit.  The  statement 
that  Verdi’s  “Othello”  and  ’’Falstaff”  are 
"examples  of  the  far-reaching  results 
of  Wagner’s  theories”  might  easily 
provoke  animated  discussion.  These 
operas  of  Verdi  are  the  result  of  an 
evolution  peculiar  to  Verdi,  who  was 
influenced  very  little,  if  at  all,  by 
Wagner.  The  chapter  on  songs  and 
song  composers  is  distinguished  chiefly 
by  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  Ga- 
briel Faure.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler 
and  Claude  Debussy.  Mr.  Kobbe’s  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  modern  French 
composers  may  be  a constitutional 
matter  or  he  may  he  unfamiliar  with 
their  work.  The  spelling  of  Handel  s 
name  with  a modified  “a”  is  old- 
fashioned  in  an  English  book.  Mr. 
Kobbe  is  often  fortunate  in  his  char- 
acterization, as  when  he  describes 
Schumann  as  “poet,  bourgeois  and  phil- 
osopher.” 

Various  Publications. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  of  New  York 
impoi-t  “English  Music  (1604-1904),  be- 
,ing  the  lectures  given  at  the  Music  Loan 
Exhibition  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Musicians  held  at  Fishmongers’  Hall. 
London  Bridge,  June-July,  1904.”  There 
is  a wealth  of  curious  information,  and 
some  misinformation,  no  doubt,  in  this 
volume,  which  would  be  an  attractive 
book  by  reason  of  typography  and  illus- 
tration were  it  not  for  the  clumsy,  taste- 
less binding.  The  character  of  the  con- 
tents may  best  be  made  known  by  giving 
the  tides  of  the  lectures:  “Evolution  of 

the  Pianoforte,”  T.  L.  Southgate ; “Our 
English  Songs,”  W.  H.  Cummings; 
“Early  English  Viols  and  Their  Music,” 
Henry  Watson ; “Madrigals,  Rounds, 
etc.,”  E.  M.  Lee;  “Recorder,  Flute,  Fife 
and  Piccolo,”  J.  Finn;  "Music  in  England 
in  the  Year  1604,”  Sir  Frederick  Bridge; 
“Dances  of  Bygone  Days.'  A.  S.  Rose ; 
i “Masques  and  Early  Operas,  A.  rl.  D. 
j Pendergrast ; “English  Opera  After  Pur- 
cell,” F.  J.  Sawyer;  “Cathedral  Compos- 
! ers  and  Their  Works.'  G.  1.  Huntley; 


memory. 

The  great  opera  with  Columbus  as  a 
hero  is  yet  to  be  written.  Whether  the  ! 
subject  is  a good  one  is  another  mat- 
, ter.  Whatever  you  may  think  of  Mr 
Stayner’s  powers  of  versification,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  endeavor,  and  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  he  gives  fair 
| warning  in  his  preface:  “The  forms 

used  for  the  words  and  music  are  those 
which  to  me  seemed  best  suited  to  the 
text.” 

Yet  we  beg  him  to  consider  favorably 
the  introduction  of  the  mule,  also  of  I 
Guerrado  “with  his  murderous  thought.’’ 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
ON  MUSICAL  TOPICS 


LibrettoofWagner’s^Tann- 
haeuser”  in  English  Verse; 
Mr!  Kobbe  Tells  “How  to 
Appreciate  Music;”  Books 
by  Boston  Publishers. 


Mr.  Oliver  Huckel  has  retold  in  Eng- 
lish verse  the  libretto  of  Wagner’s 
"Tannhaeuser,”  and  his  publishers  are 
Thomas  Y.  Crowel  & Co.  of  New  York. 
rThe  book  is  well  printed  and  there  are 
four,  illustrations  in  which  Elisabeth  is 
portrayed  as  a woman  of  heavy  weight, 
|according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Gev- 


Its  err  1 1 obScurit)',  Its  profound'  depth. 
And  frequent  .tempests,  through  f* 
mighty  fishes. 


’ear  of  its* 


There  is  no  mariner  who  dares  to  enter  its 
deep  waters,’  ” 

Scene  III.  The  embarkation.  There 
is  no  singing.  The  orchestra  plays 
I throughout. 

Part  III.  On  the  deck  of  the 

Santa  Maria.  Sailors  are  “considering 
mutiny.”  Evening  hymn.  Land  in 
I sight. 

Part  IV.  Landing  of  Columbus. 

There  are  29  lines  of  stage  directions. 
This  attention  to  detail  reminds  one 
of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  plays, 
but  Mr.  Stayner  is  a very  serious  per- 
son. There  is  an  Indian  ballet. 

Conclusion.  The  return  (after  a 
most  terrible  voyage).  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity for  a superb  descriptive  or- 
chestral tone-poem.  Eduardo,  one  of 
the  24  characters,  sings  : his  only  line: 
“Wonder  what  vessel  that  is  yonder!” 
Chorus  of  women:  “O,  is  it  Columbus? 
O.  it  is  Columbus!”  (Orchestra  con- 
tinues.) Columbus  enters  with  his 
crew  and  six  Indians,  but  without 
the  Pinzons.  There  is  considerable 

embracing.  Chorus:  "Our  loved  ones 
have  returned!” 

Columbus  in  Opera. 

Five  or  six  Italians  have  made  Colum- 
bus an  operatic  hero,  but  those  operas 
have  met  with  little  favor,  and  Vidal  y 
Careta’s,  produced  at  Barcelona  in  Sep- 
tember, 1892,  for  the  centenary  festival 
failed  immediately  and  dismally.  Fran- 
jchetti’a  was  written  to  order  for  the 
| Columbus  festivities  at  Genoa.  Another  I 
of  the  operas  was  composed  by  a wo-  j 
man.  Miss  Caseila  and  produced  at  Nice  | 
in  1865. 

The  most  successful  treatment  of  the' 
story  is  undoubtedly  found  in  Mr.  R.  A. 
Barnet's  “1492.”  His  Columbus  made  dis- 
coveries of  surprising  interest.  Some 
may  regret  that  Mr.  Barnet  did  not  con- 
fine himself  strictly  to  history,  and  per- 
haps he  was  guilty  of  a few  anachron- 
isms, but  no  one  can  deny  the  vividness 
arid  variety  of  the  entertainment.  Mr. 
Barnet’s  Isabella  was  by  no  means  a 
shadowy  creature  and  her  song  with  the 
music  of  Mr.  Pflueger  still  lingers  in  the 


"single  ana  Double  Heed  InnErim.  Is." 

D.  J,  Blaikhv  ; “The  Water  Organ  of  the 
Ancients  and  the  Orgatp  of  Today.1’  F. 
VV.  Gaipin ; ‘The  Regal  and  Its  Suc- 
cessor, “ T T..  Southgate;  “The  Violin 
Family  and  Its  Music.”  W.  W.  Cobbett ; 
“Brass  Wind  Instruments,”  J.  E.  Bor- 
land ; “Notes  on  Early  Printed  Music,” 
A.  H.  Littleton;  “Music  of  the  Country 
Side,”  Sir  Ernest  Clarke.  There  is  an 
index  of  proper  names  and  topics,  and 
one  of  rh  music  examples. 

“The  Laurel  Music  Reader,”  edited  bv 
W.  L Tomlins,  is  published  by  C.  C. 
Birchard  & Co.  of  Boston.  This  book  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  character  of 
the  verses  to  which  music  has  been  set 
and  for  the  general  worth  of  the  music. 
The  taste  of  the  editor  is  most  catholic. 
He  recognizes  Dan  Emmet  as  well  as 
Ben  Jorson,  both  Faber  and  Swinburne, 
nor  Is  the  music  of  either  Brahms  or 
Stephen  C.  Foster  foreign  to  him. 
Among  the  American  composers  repre- 
sented are  Miss  Lang  and  Miss  Tippett 
and  Messrs.  Gilchrist,  Hadley,  Baldwin. 
Loomis,  Kelley,  G.  W.  Warren.  Chad- 
wick, Johns,  H.  F.  Gilbert,  Atherton. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company.  Boston  pub- 
lishes "The  Training  of  Boys’  Voices.” 
bv  Claude  E.  Johnson,  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  the  Church  of  the-  Holy 
Cross,  New  York.  This  book  will  lie 
useful  to  all  the  unfortunates  who  are 
obliged  to  train  boy  choirs.  Mr.  John- 
son’s advice  is  sound,  though  some  may 
quarrel  with  him  about  the  registers  of 
children’s  voices.  The  list  of  choir 
music  that  is  recommended  is  too  much 
in  the  nature  of  a publisher’s  circular. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  singers  and  a pianist.  Georgina 
Russ  and  Anna  Giaconnini  have  been 
engaged  by  Mr.  Hammerstein  for  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House.  The  former 
is  an  Italian  dramatic  singer  highly 
esteemed  in  Russia  and  South  Amer- 
ica; the  letter  is  also  a singer  of  much 
reputation.  Miss  Jane  Hatto,  whose 
real  name  is  Jeanne  Marguerite  Frere, 
has  been  for  some  years  a sculptural 
beauty  of  the  Paris  Opera.  She  was 
born  at  Saint-Amour  iu  1S79.  Having 
studied  at  Lyons  and  in  Paris — she 
took  the  first  prizes  for  singing  and 
opera  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 
1899— She  made  her  debut  in  opera 
Dec.  29.  1899.  as  Brunehildc  in  Reyer’s 
“Sigurd.”  She  nas  also  sung  outside 
of  Paris  with  great  effect,  as  in  the 
Ancient  Theatre  at  Orange.  Miss  Nimi- 
fotf  made  her  debut  at  toe  Paris  Opera 
early  in  1900  as  the  page  otefano,  in 
“Romeo  and  Juliet.”  -Mr.  Gabrilo- 
\vitcch.  well  known  In  *los‘on,  ^a\e  a re- 
cital in  Chickering  Hall  yesterday,  and 
will  Play  later  at  a symphony  concert. 

It  is  said  that  Strauss  will  soon  set 
oner  i tic  music  to  one  of  Ibsen  s 
dramas.  He  said  recently  to  an  Italian 
I reporter  “Oscar  Wilde’s  ’Salome*  se- 
duced me  by  its  malignant  ardor  And 
I bv  the  wealth  of  its  oriental  olotin^. 

I 'wanted  to  set  music  to  the  text  ex- 
actly as  it  stood,  but  I soon,  saw  there 
was*  need  of  modifications.  1 he  Em- 
peror William  is  , against*  ray  opera. 
ijic  .»  .•  t i ct i p ideal  is  not  nl ■ n c» 

•Lancelot  the  Refer-  . nu*  describes 
tlie  noth'"  !•’ r.  Carpi,  the  tenor,  m 

; reading  of  the  wak- 
ed dak-  ,.;i  sm-g.  stive  of  a man 

With  a hundred  weli-tVd  vices  and  a 
starving  virtue,  and  in  h.s  gestures  he 

made  too  frequent  use  of  what  may 
aptiy  be  described  as  the  concertina 

m<Mr.1T'safonofr,  the  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  V ork,  u ill 
receive  *1000  for  each  concert  led  by 

hl  Mr.  Rosenthal  bruised  his  thumb,  and 
could  not  give  his  recital  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  announced  day.  He  Indig- 
nantly denied  the  statement  that  he 
hurt  himself!  playing  his  own  arrange- 
ment of  one  of  Chopins  waltzes.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  hurt  ones 
hands  in  playing  thirds.” 

Emil  Paur,  conductor  of  the  Pitts- 
burg orchestra  .wishes  to  extend  his 
Influence.  "Music  should  be  P°Pdhir. 
It  should  reach  out  to  the  masses.  This 
can  be  accomplished  with  a large  hall, 
one  that  will  hold  an  audience  of  from 
3000  to  1000.  And  then  we  could  sell 
tickets  for  35  cents.  Under  these  condi 


| music.’"-  Did  siic  give  him  n ffjlawl  or 
a copy  of  her  journal  in  the  High-’ 

, lands? 

The  Spanish  wonder-child,  Pepito 
■ Arriola,  pianist,  is  described  by  a Lon- 
1 don  journal  as  playing  hide-and-seek 
with  his  manager.  Thus  does  he  show 
indisputable  artistry.  Much  older 
pianists  are  even  now  playing  the 
same  game. 

Mine.  Emma  Eames.  asked  in  New 
York  why  siie  will  not  appear  in  new 
parts  tilts  season,  replied:  “Ask  Mr. 

Conried.  I am  a fast  student,  but  I 
do  not  care  to  undertake  a role  mere- 
ly after  learning  it.  I must  digest  it, 
riiake  it  a part  of  me.  Often  when  I 
take  up  a song  I find  that  I have  notl 
fully  assimilated  It,  and  am  compelled  I 
to  put  It  aside  for  a time,  sometimes 
I for  a year,  until  I can  really  feci  it.” 
i So  Mme.  Eames  is  after  all  emotional 
—after  studying  a song  a year  or  I 
more. 

The  Paris  -it  of  the  Pall 

Gazette  says:  "In  Paris  one  often 
sees  the  ‘shirt  waist’  and  black  skirt 
of  tlie  lady  who  lias  made  a hurried  I 
j toilet,  'because  it  really  isn't  worth 
| while  to  put-  oneself  about  for  the , 

opera.’  Moreover,  there  is  lacking — 
to  give  one  instance — that  intimate 
touch  between  the  orchestra  and  the 
public  which  causes  thejatter  to  ac- 
knowledge the  ‘chef’  and  give  him 
part  of  the  honors  of  the  evening. 
One  hardly  knows  here  whether  there  | 
is  a ’chef’:  the  musicians  have  the  air 
of  being  all  ’chefs.’  Clearly  there  is 
much  to  be  done  artistically,  and  in 
other  senses,  at  the  groat  house  of 
musim.  One  reform  loudly  called  for 
is  for  the  cleansing  of  the  ’foyer  de 
danse.’  It  should  be  replaced  by  a 
salon  where  composers  could  come 
into  touch  with  artists  in  dignified  i 
conditions." 

The  New  York  Sun  of  Nov.  11  said : | 
“If  the  first  two  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Svmphony  orchestra  were  fairly  pro- 
phetic of  what  is  to  come,  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  less  perfection  of  tonal  smooth- 
ness. less  elegance  and  repose  in  per- 
formance and  less  conservatism  in  idea,  i 
In  their  places  we  may  expect  more  bold- 
ness, more  spirit,  more  of  the  golden ! 
thunders  of  -.the  trumpet,  more  of  the 
cvmbal’s  martial  clang.  In  short,  the 
hand  that  was  shod  in  kid  has  given  way 
to  bared  fingers,  with  polished  skin  in- 
deed,  but  with  sinews  of  steel  under- 
neath." . ' 

Marie  Lloyd,  the  well  krfown  music 
ball  singer,  has  married  Mr.  Alec  Hur- 
ley, a ccster-impersonator.  The  occasion 
was  apparently  a joyous  one.  “Mr.  Sam 
Poluskl  caused  a good  deal  of  laughter 
by  very  considerately  wiping  the  perspi- 
ration from  Mr.  Hurley’s  beaming  coun- 
tenance. The  room  was  filled  with  friends 
of  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  and  the 
greatest  merriment  prevailed,  well  known 
music  hall  gag?  filling  the  air.”  Mr. 
Hurley  is  Mariqls  second  husband. 

The  music  room  of  Mme.  Gadski  s 
Berlin  home  is  said  to  be  one  of  great 
interest.”  “Everywhere  there  are  pic- 
tures, splendid  portraits  of  Gadski  in  nil 
of  her  roles.” 

Miss  Edna  Richolson,  pianist,  gave  a 

concert  in  New  York  Nov.  9,  and  she 
was  thus  encouraged  by  the  New  York 
Sun : “A  large  audience  observed  Miss 

Kicholson's  doings  with  wonder  and  tol- 
eration. The  young  lady  disclosed  the 
possession  of  a vast  and  astonishing  un- 
litness for  the  task  before  her.  She  has 
undoubtedly  practised  earnestly,  but  her 
fingers  are  not  sufficiently  trained  for 
the  technics  of  such  music  as  that  which 
she  essayed  last  evening,  while  her  musi- 
cal understanding  appeared  to  be  that  of 
a child  standing  by  the  ocean  of  art. 
Pianists  of  this  type  come  and  go  with 
each  season.  The  fate  of  those  who  have 
gone  never  warns  those  who  desire  yet 
to  come.  Miss  Richolson  has  come  and 
gone.  She  will  doubtless  long  cherish  the 
delusion  that  she  was  the  victim  of  cir- 
cumstancee  beyond  her  control,  whereas 
the  truth  is  that  nothing  is  easier  than 
not  playing  tlie  piano,  if  one  is  only  wise 
enough*  to  perceive  it.” 

Mr.  Edouard  de  Reszke  will  not  be  a 
member  of  Mr,  Hammerstein's  company 
after  all.  Mr.  Hammerstein  intimates 
that  Brer  Edouard's  voice  is  not  in 
good  condition,  and  that  he  has  not 
| been  taking  care  of  himself  on  his  vast 
Polish  estate.  But  Mr.  de  Reszke’s 

voice  has  not  been  in  good  condition 
for  several  years,  and  is  it  not  true 
that  Mr.  Hammerstein  engaged  him  in 
the  hope  of  securing  Mr.  Jean,  the  cele- 
brated Polish  tenor?  Mr.  Jean  said  to 


tickets  for  35  cents.  Under  these  condi-  ia  repovter  ln  Paris:  “It  is  true  I con- 
tlons  I am  sure  the  Pittsburg  orchestra  tracleq  an  engagement  to  sing  in  grand 
>ould  broaden  its  field,  could  do  a|,  under  the  management  of  Mr, 

rreater  work  in  the  community  and  Hammerstein.  The  latter,  however,  did 
vould  be  appreciated  by  everybody,  i not  fuim  -he  conditions  stipulated  in 
furthermore  he  would  have  a large  and  , tjle  contract  so  I have  cancelled  the 
•eBtrally  located  hall  and  do  away  | same  alul  wm  not  sing  under  Mr. 
with  “the  full  dress  exclusion  idea.  Hammerstein’s  management.  I am  at 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  men-  present  negotiating  for  a senes  of  por- 
tioning the  lecturer  in  Boston  who  fonnanees  in  the  principal  cities  or  b-u- 1 
......  rii.t  nnrf'hpsfpr  high  ......  during  the  coming  winter.  At  tlie 


pointed  out  in  the  Dorchester  high 
school  tlie  light  way  to  hear  the 
“M<isaniello’>  overture,  a waltz  ^ by 
HeUinesberger  ami  a mazurka  by  Zar- 
zveki,  made  this  editorial  comment:  It 

may  be  believed  that  after  his  explana- 
tions were  concluded  the  most  un- 
trained Back  Bay  ear  could  distinguish 
etween  the  waltz  and  the  Zarzycki  and 


ropt  - „ 

eonohis’on  of 


this  engagement  I may  J 
America,  but  under  no 
I sing  under  the 
-,i  Mr.  ITammcrstein.” 


Mr.  Conried  has  sued  Mrs.  Samuel 
Unternieyer  for  *2250  which  he  says  she 


trained  oacK  cay  eai  uuum  uieui  ou.oi  Unternieyer  ror  wnicn  ue  sue 

between  the  waltz  and  the  Zarzycki  and  owes  him  for  the  services  of  Mme. 
find  little  trouble  in  separating  both  Kame3i  who  sang  at  a charitable  enter- 
fvom  the  Auber  masterpiece.  Yes,  tajnnient  last  March  in  New  York.  Mrs. 
Tier  Is  missionary  work  to  be  done  in  untermeyer  refused  to  pay  because  she 
tin-  B i k Bay.  There  are  still  some  to  tilovlght  the  bill  an  exorbitant  one. 


be  found  ill  the  darkest  jungles,  who 
spell  Brahms  “Brahms.''  and  refer  to 
him  as  Johannes  Bralini. 


IJIlltJl  mcjfci  ici  uacu  id  j 

thought  the  bill  an  exorbitant  one. 

Marion  Stuble,  “a  plutBp  12-year-old. 
whose  black  hair  is  braided  and  tied  up 


oi  ainuo  vy  imac  — — 

m as  Johannes  Bralini.  with  big  ribbons  for  everyday  wear. 

Mr.  Van  Dyck,  the  tenor,  has  been  and  whjch  hangs  down  her  back  for 
talking  in  London,  where  he  has  been  extra  occasions,”  has  joined  the  sytn- 

, phony  orchestra  of  the  University 

engaged  In  getting  together  singers  yc)looi  Gf  Music,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Al- 
the  German  opera  in  January  at  though  .q,er  feet  do  not  reach  the 


iiKascu  ***  . - - — - — . 

or  the  German  opera  in  January  at 
Covent  Garden.  Of  course,  he  is  very 
fond  of  England,  but  he  does  not  like 


floor  ” it  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that 
there  are  none  of  the_  marks  of  the 


fond  ot  England,  our  ue  “there  are  none  or  me 

the  time  that  opera  begins  and  ends  {reak  about  Marlon.”  she  has  played 

r„  t "in  Munich  the  otic-ra  be-  fnr  the  last  three  years  in 


in  London.  “In  Munich  the  opera  be- 
gins at  7 o’clock  and  Is  over  by  10, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other 

v , Tl  .,  f h ..ert  rt  h ' V 1 


in  concerts  for  the  last  three  years  in 
the  northern  part  of  Michigan. 

There  is  something  about  the  pno- 


and  the  same  may  he  saia  or  “There  is  sometning  auoui  p.u- 

continental  towns.  But  here,  oh.  you  tograph  of  CJermaine  fechnitzer  tHat 
English  think  of  your  stomach  before  catches  the  eye  at  a glance  and  incites 
vnur  music " . a closer  scrutiny.  How  does  miss 

Ho  sang  to  Queen  Victoria  at  Bal-  Schnitzel*,  the  pianist,  hRe  this  man- 
.....  sh(*  Hied: oiivorMcpment?  Perhaps  she  is 


moral  two  years  before  she  died:  ner  or  aavei ii= 
"Never  in  my  life  have  I received  so  sure  0f  herself. 

ion  rtf  charm.  nt-  cuo-lcmnnc 


INever  in  me  - J . 

powerful  an  impression  of  charm, 
grace,  dignity  and  kindness  as  from 
the  venerable  lady  who  ruled  tue 


Mr  Sigismund  Stojowski,  now  of  , 
Tork  will  play  two  piano  pieces  this 
season  by . Paderewski,  a sonata  and  a 


I British ‘natio'n.  n“fllled"me  'with  pro-  of  variations  with  fugue,  which  are 
1'"**  ° * her  ir,  mami^rrint.  


found  veneration  to  see  her.  a r in  manuscript-  rman.1Pi 

(great  age,  .take  so  keen  an  interest  in  I Chm 

cert  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  A journal  of 


that  city  said  tnat  "wiarirnf  fir-  vi-l 

dences  of' his  mastery”  a wave  of  "n- 
tbusiasm  swept  over  the  audieno  : a 
Sigh  of  relief  seemed  "mingled  with  it 
and  to  burden  itself  in  an  unwonted 
expression  of  joy.” 

Marie  Tempest  lias  been  singing  in 
vaudeville  in  Glasgow  at  a reported 
salary  of  £400  a week. 

Aloys  Pennarini,  the  tenor,  who  sang 
in  Mr.  Savage’s  production  of  ‘'Par- 
sifal” began  Ills  engagement  at  the  Ber- 
lin Opera  Comique  this  season  as  Don 
Jose.  He  is  still  a member  of  the  Ham- 
burg opera  company. 


Denver  welcomed  Mine.  Sembrich  en- 
thusiastically. One  of  the  journals  pub- 
lished a three-column  cut  of  Mr.  Robert 
Slack  escorting  the  prima  donna  to  her 
carriage  and 'also  this  description  of  the 
singer  herself: 

“A  rose  in  the  sunshine  on  a June  day, 
a pitcher  of  cream  for  luscious  peaches, 
a symphony  of  delight  for  the  truly  mu- 
sical! 

"Her  heart,  her  soul,  her  life!  All  for 
Denver  since  yesterday,  for  tonight  and 
just  a little  tomorrow! 

“Today  a handsome,  buxom  woman 
thrills  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Brown 
Palace.” 

For  “thrills”  should  we  not  read 
“trills?" 

“Soft  white  silk  and  exquisite  lace 
cover  her  shoulders,  dainty  applique 
drops  down  the  front  of  her  gown,  and 
the  tiniest  Polish  feet  in  the  world  are 
walking  up  and  down  while  she  prac- 
tices the  marvelous  E natural  which  is 
to  entrance  Denver  people  tonight. 

“Arditi’s  ‘Parla-Valse!’  It  is  Sem- 
brich’s  masterpiece.  The  crowning  glory 
of  every  song  which  she  has  ever  sung.” 
We  are  also  informed  that  “she  shook 
her  head  of  glorious  hair"  and  that  she 
looked  “extremely  chic  and  modish.” 
“No  peek-a-boo  waists  for  madame.” 
Furthermore  she  wore  real  diamonds, 
“large  ones,  too.  set  In  a fleur-de-lis.  all 
pure  .white  with  tlje  exception  of  a 
dazzling  canary  diamond  at  the  stem.” 
But  how  is  this?  Have  \ye  not  been 
told  that  she  lost  all  her  rich  and  rare 
gems  in  the  San  Francisco  disaster? 

Enthusiasm  struck  the  stars  on  Nov. 

7 and  8— on  the  8th  till  the  concert  was 
over.  Let  the  Denver  Times  of  the  9th 
tell  the  sad  story. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  Church  was 
filled  and  men  and  women  stood  on  the 
gallery  and  on  the  main  floor.  “Exactly 
40  minutes  after  the  scheduled  time  the 
diva  appeared,  arrayed  in  a shimmering 
gown  of  white  tulle,  elaborately  em- 
broidered in  silver  sequins  and  garlands  j 

of  pink  roses.  Wearing  pearls  that 
would  have  dowered  an  empress,  the 
‘greateD  colorature  soprano  of  the 
world’  made  her  smiling  salutation  to  as 
fashionable  and  appreciative  an  audi- 
ence as  ever  gathered  in  Denver." 

But  there  was  a little  rift  within  the 
singer’s  lute.  “Twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars is  the  sum  paid  by  Impresario 
Robert  Slack  to  secure  the  presence  at 
last  night’s  concert  of  Mme.  .Sembrich 
and  her  distinguished  accompanist.  The 
diva  was  furious  at  having  to  come  so 
far  west.  ‘It  ess  absurt,  absurt,  I deli 
you  zat  I am  ’er.’  And,  although  she 
had  said  that  she  was  glad  after  she 
arrived  and  had  seen  the  sunshine,  her 
gladness  was  not  in  proportion  to  her 
fury,  and  hence  any  kind  of  a pro- 
gramme would  do  for  Denver.” 
Nevertheless  she  sang.  “There  was 
color,  plenty  of  it,  but  it  was  all  blue, 
aqua  marine  blue,  cold,  dazzling — blue 
that  one  saw  and  felt  with  the  mind 
while  the  heart  remained  unmoved.  'The 
lass  with  the  delicate  air,’  the  Arne 
aesthetic,  was  unconvincing,  though 
dainty  as  the  scent  of  lavender."  The 
Denver  audiences  know  wrliat  they  want, 
and  how  the  “Arne  aesthetic”  should 
go. 

Later  Mme.  Sembrich  ‘‘allowed  the 
dramatic  fires  to  glow.”  “The  one  num- 
ber in  the  modern  song  series  which  riv- 
ited  attention  was  the  cadenced  melody, 
The  Land  of  the  Leal,’  by  Foote.  A 
spirit  of  reverence  pervaded  the  song, 
sung  piano  throughout,  W'hich,  had  it 
had  the  beating  of  the  heart  behind  its 
pulsing  tenderness,  would  have  brought 
tears.  Arditi’s  “Parla  Valse,”  sung  with 
ns  much  abandon  as  Sembrich  would 
allow'  herself  to  show',  was  the  one  song 
wherein  the  real  power  of  the  singer  was 
permitted  to  prove  itself,  the  luring 
phrasing,  the  alternate  flashings  petulent 
and  appealing  of  the  moods  of  the  song, 
the  blithesomeness  of  the  trills,  each 
fastened  themselves  into  the  gem-like 
circlet  out  of  which  came  that  lark-like 
note  that  flashed  as  a diamond  and  was 
gone.” 


ent  is  suffering  from  111  health.  There 
was'the  tremble  of  weakness  in  the  walk 
of  M.  Saint-Saens  as  lie  came  on  the 
stage,  find  every  journey  he  made  to  tlie 

piano  to  acknowledge  his  applause 
seemed  an  effort.  The  frailness  of  the 
great  composer  is  undeniable,  and  the 
safe  completion  of  his  trying  tour  in 
this  country  will  be  subject  for  congrat- 
ulation. When  seated  at  the  piano,  how- 
ever, the  musician  took  predominance 
over  the  man,  and  positiveness,  strength 
and  authority  w'ere  in  evidence.  He 
played  his  G minor  concerto,  a w.ork 
made  familiar  to  the  patrons  of  the  con- 
certs through  frequent  performance 
there.  We  have  had  several  notable  pre- 
sentations of  the  graceful  work,  but  none 
of  them  has  been  technically  more  beau- 
tiful. tonally  more  gratifying  or  inter- 
pretatively  more  elegant  than  was  the 
one  he  offered  yesterday.  He  clearly  is  a 
man  who  loves  his  piano  for  the  beauty 
it  can  express  rather  than  for  the  noise 
it  can  produce.  He  never  forces  a tone,  he 
never  digs  into  the  instrument  as  if  to 
i tear  something  out  of  it.  He  plays  piano, 
he  does  not  pound  it.  He  sits  quietly, 
using  only  arms  and  hands,  rarely  mak- 
ing any  movement  with  the  body  proper. 
And  yet  he  can  build  up  a climax  W'hich 
is  tonally  impressive  and  is  invariably 
1 effective.  All  is  so  carefully  proportioned 
and  balanced  that  the  result  is  piano 
playing  exceptionally  beautiful,  excep- 
tionally artistic,  and  exceptionally  satis- 
fying. Technically  there  is  nothing  he 
cannot  accomplish  with  seeming  ease, 
and  in  respect  to  clarity,  cleanness  and 
rapidity  his  execution  is  subject  for  botli 
admiration  and  wonder.” 

It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  Saint-Saens  will  not 
be  heard  here  as  a pianist  with  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra  at  his  concert  the  26th. 

MME.  SCAUR  WAS  A 
DAUGHTER  OF  MAINE 


The  Herald  asked  last  Sunday  about 
“Mme.  Scalar,  an  American  soprano,” 
who  gave  pleasure  in  London  as  Aida, 
Oct.  17. 

Two  or  three  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived in  reply.  “S.  C.  W.”  writes: 
“Her  real  name  is  Minnie  Plummer  and 
she  W'as  born  at  South  Paris,  Me.,  the 
birthplace  of  Geraldine  Farpar,  and  only 
a few  miles  from  Farrington,  where 
Mme.  Nordica  ran  barefoot.  Miss) 
Plummer’s  mother,  a music  teacher, 
gave  her  a start  with  the  piano  and 
sent  her— a girl  of  12,  to  study  with 
Mr.  Hermann  Kotzchmer  of  Portland, 
i Four  years  later  she  was  playing  the 
organ  at  the  Willlston  church,  wdiich  she 
I left  to  become  organist  of  the  Congress 
Square  Church  in  Portland.  A natural 
musician,  she  improvised  beautifully 
and  played  a ripping  accompaniment. 
Vocal  possibilities  were  not  suspected 
until  Mr.  Kotzschmer  accidently  dis- 
covered that  she  had  a splendid  voice.! 
She  worked  with  Portland  teachers  arid 
went  to  Europe  supposing  she  was  a 
contralto.  It  took  her  Paris  teachers 
a year  or  two  to  find  out  that  she  was 
a soprano.  She  then  went  ahead  fast, 
made  her  debut  at  the  Hague,  I believe,  | 
sang  successfully  at  Cologne,  and  found  j 
an  opening  in  Covent  Garden.  She  is 
rising  30.  Her  natural  equipment  was 
exceptional.”  _ 

But  was  Miss  Farrar  horn  at  South 
Paris,  or  was  it  her  father’s  birthplace? 
Contradictory  statements  have  been 
made  as  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Homer.  Melrose  has  claimed  the  honor 
of  Miss  Farrar’s  place  of  birth. 

It  mav  be  added  that  Miss  Plummer 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Hague 
in  October.  1903,  as  Aida,  and  signed  a 
contract  for  an  engagement  of  three 
years. 


KOCIAN  AT  THE  ORPHEUM. 

Mr.  Jaroslav  Kocian,  violinist.  Will  be- 
gin tomorrow  an  engagement  at  the  Or- 
pheum  which  will  last  through  the 
week.  Mr.  Kocian  was  born  at  Wil- 
denschwert,  in  Bohemia,  Feb.  22,  1884. 
He  studied  at  the  Prague  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  under  Sevcik  from  1899 
to  1901  and  in  the  latter  year  began  his 
brilliant  career  as  a virtuoso.  He  gave 
recitals  here  in  Symphony  Hall  in  1902, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  Nov.  24. 

| It  js  seldom  that  violinists  of  his  rep- 
utation can  be  heard  at  a price  that 
I seems  reasonable  to  students  and  to 
music  lovers  with  slender' purses.  These 
will  undoubtedly  appreciate  the  present 
opportunity.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Re- 
menyi  played  here  in  a vaudeville  house 
early  in  1S9S,  but  he  was  then  nearly  68 
years  old,  long  past  his  virtuoso  prime. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

MONDAY— Cblckering  Hall.  8 P.  M. 
Second  concert  of  Boston  Symphony 

TUESDAY — Stelnert  Hall.  S P.  M.  Mr. 
Felix  Fox’s  chamber  concert. 

Stelnert  Hall.  8:30  P.  M.  Sons  re- 
cital bv  Mr.  Louie  Sehalk.  baritone. 
WEDNESDAY — Jordan  Hall.  8 P.  M. 
First  concert  of  the  Apollo  Club  (male 
voices). 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall,  2:S0  P.  M. 
Sixth  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra. 

Chlcfeerinx  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Mr.  Emilio 
de  Goxorza's  song  recital.  , 

SATURDAY — Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  > 
Mme.  Sembrleh’s  song  recital.  ( 

Svmphonv  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Sixth  con-  . 
cert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  of  the  10th  said 
,fMr.  Camille  Saint-Saens’  appearance 
vith  the  Theodore  Thomas  orchestra: 
•Not  only  admiration  and  respect,  but 
iomething  closely  akin  to  affection  spoke 
>ut  in  the  applause  heaped  upon  him 
yesterday  by  every  one  in  the  house— 
jrehestra  and  leader  as  well  as  auditors. 
This  affection  had  its  source  not  alone 
n the  approval  felt  for  a man  who  lias 
accomplished  much  that  is  ncRable  in  his 
line  of  work  and  who  ranks  first  among 
Lhe  composers  of  France.  It  sprang  also 
from  tlie  sympathy  felt  for  one  who.  ad- 
vanced in  years,  is  undertaking  an  un- 
duly strenuous  tournee  and  who  at  pies- 


AiMS  OF  AMERICAN 

GUILD  OF  ORGANISTS 


The  American  Guild  of  Organists  was 
incorporated  in  New  York  In  1896  witn 
a selected  list  of  about  130  “Founders 
from  the  chief  cities  of  the  country.  It 

now  has  also  a creditable  list  F,e]' 
lows  (F.  A.  G.  O.)  and  Associates  (A. 

A G o')  all  over  the  land;  it  has  fur- 
themiore  a roll  of  Honorary  Associates 
and  of  subscribing  members  (Support 
Irs).  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
organists  abroad  are  its  honorary  mem- 
befs  It  is  thoroughly  organized  foi 

hp?omlnenVCamong  the  0tbjeicttfie0pausl 

of  the  status  and  the  standards  of 
church  organists  and  the  increase  of 
their  appreciation  of  their  duties  And 
opportunities  in  worship.  To  these  ends 
it  has  labored  devotedlj  , it  has  neia 
nubile  services  each  season  in  differ-. 
Snt  churches,  has  greatly  encouraged 
living  of  good  organ  recitals,  ana 
has  exerted  an  active  and  determining 

mfiuenceupon  matters  ol  the  prof  es- 

cion  It  has  extended  the  s>sram  ujl 
examinations  for  degrees  to  other  cities 
with  ever-growing  results.  A life  h}em 
Urtu  has  established  an  annual  prize— a 
gold  raedai-in  sacred  composition;  this 

annual?  Sfi."  M?- 

&M5j?f  mjms,  °Se 


Is  to  be  held  next  Tuesday  In 
el  Church,  Newbury  street,-1 
anlzed  last  spring  by  the  coun- 
the  guild.  Its  aims  will  be  the 
prance  of  the  objects  of  the  guild 
such  ways  as  seem  adequate  to  those 
ds  In  our  community.  It  has  already 
substantial  initiatory  membership 
d a ery  considerable  list  In  the  de- 
Another  public  service  will  be 
after  Easter  and,  meanwhile,  an 
gan  recital  will  be  arranged. 

The  Boston  Symphony  quartet,  assisted 
• Mr.  Tuclter.  pianist,  will  play  Bee- 
oven’s  quartet  In  F minor,  op.  95; 
ugo  Kaun’s  quartet  in  D major,  op.  41, 
x 2 (first  time);  Dvorak’s  piano  quar- 
t in  E flat  major,  op.  87.  Hugo  Kaun 
as  born  at  Berlin  in  1SG3  and  he  now 
res  there,  but  from  1887  to  1901  he  made 
llwaukee  his  home.  He  has  composed 
ro  operas,  a symphony,  symphonic 
icms,  choral  works,  chamber  pieces, 
iC.  His  symphonic  poem  “Minnehaha” 
is  played  here  at  a Symphony  concert 
in'.  30,  1904.  His  latest  work  of  im- 
irtance,  “Sir  John  Falstaff.”  has  been 
ayed  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  orches- 
a.  The  quartet  in  D major  was  writ- 
n several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fox,  assisted  by  the  Hoffmann 
lartet,  will  play  Brahms’  piano  quin- 
t in  F minor,  op.  34.  and  d’Indy’s  piano 
lartet  which  was  played  by  him  and 
e Hoffmafins  at  a reception  given  in 
oston  to  the  composer.  Mr.  Fox  will 
ay  these  solo  pieces;  first  movement 
Glazounoffs  second  sonata.  Faure’s- 
ourth  Impromptu  and  Romance,  Toc- 
ita,  by  Saint-Saens. 

Mr.  Louis  Schalk,  baritone,  assisted  by 
rs.  Marsh,  pianist,  will  sing  “Cloe,”  an 
d Irish  “love  song,”  Elgar’s  "Pipes  of 
m,”  Wolf’s  “Gesang  Weyla’s”  and  “Der 
lertner,”  R.  Strauss’  "Winterweihe”  and 
)u  meines  Herzen’s  Kroenlein,”  Franz’s 
Jin  Friedhof”  and  "Mqilied,”  Brahms’ 
dein  Maedel,”  legend  of  the  sage  bush 
jm  Massenet’s  “Le  Jongleur  de  Notre 
ime,”  Hammond’s  "Love’s  Springtide,” 
>rsyth’s  “Idyl,”  Hughes’  “The  Good 
ays  of  My  Pride”  (MS.),  Whelpley’s  “I 
:.iow  a Mill,”  Chadwick’s  "Thou  Art  to 
e,”  “By  the  Short  Cut  to  the  Roses” 
ild  Irish  air),  Caccini’s  “Amarilli,”  Fal- 
nieri’s  “Pupillette,”  Van  Westerhout’s 
iola”  and  two  Tuscan  songs  by  Gordi- 

i The  Apollo  Club,  led  by  Mr.  Mollen- 
iuer.  will  sing  Spofforth’s  “Hail,  Smil- 
I g Morn,”  Storch’s  “I  Know  Not  How 
I was’ ; ’ old  Flemish  song  arranged  by 
remser;  German  dances,  Schubert- 
euberger;  Converse’s  “Laudate  Domi- 
mi,”  with  accompaniment  for  organ, 

I ro  trumpets  and  four  trombones  (writ- 

Un  for  the  Plarvard  medical  school  and 
png  at  its  dedication,  S^pt.  26,  1906); 
j chilling’s  “Clouds,”  “Sunshine”  ; Abt’s 
| Ave  Maria”  and  the  soldiers’  chorus 
jrom  “Faust,”  with  organ,  piano,  trum- 
ets  and  trombones.  Mrs.  Grace  B. 
Williams,  soprano,  -will  be  the  solo  singer. 
Mr.  Gogorza’s  programme  is  by 
equest:  Giordani’s  “Caro  Mio  Ben,” 
lonsigny’s  “Adieu  Chere  Louise,” 
landel’s  "Where’er.  You  Walk,”  Stor- 
ce’s  “Pretty  Creature,”  Thomas’ 
Viking’s  Daughter,”  “Drink  to  Me 
•nly,”  Tours’  “Mother  O’Mine,”  Park- 
, r’s  “The  Lark  Now  Leaves,”  Rue- 
jkuf’s  “Lockruf,”  Tschaikowsky’s  “Nur 
iver  die  Sshnsucht  Kennt,”  Schumann’s 
j’Widmung,”  Lenormand’s  “Gardeur  de 
|)hevres,”  G.  Faure’s  “Rencontre,” 

Irranck’s  "Mariage  des  Roses,”  Widor’s 
’Plongeur,”  F.  M.  Alvarez’s  “Canto  del 
Presidario,”  “La  Partida,”  and  “A  Gre- 
lada.” 

Mme.  Sembrich,  accompanied  by 

I dr.  Isidore  Luckstone  will  sing  an 
iriette  from  Gretrys  "L’Ami  de  la 
Ma'ison,”  D.  Scarlatti’s  “Qual  Farfal- 
ptta,”  Bach’s  “Bist  du  bel  mir,”  Corn- 
er's “Ein  Neuep  Andachtiges  Kin- 
lelwiegen,”  Arne’s  “Plague  of  Love,” 
Jarey’s  "Pastoral,”  Schubert’s  “Frueh- 
.ingstraum,”  and  “Musensohn,”  Schu- 
nann’s  “M-eie  Rose,”  and  “Auftraege,” 
Brahms’  “Feldeinsamkelt,”  and  “Vor- 
fechneller  Schwur,”  Dvorak’s  “Mein 
Lied  Ertoenfi,”  “In  dem  Weiten,  Breit- 
en,”  “Als  die  alte  Mutter,”  "Reinge- 
stimmt  die  Saiten,”  “Darf  des  Valken 
Schwinge,”  Gernshekn’s  “Llebe  Ver- 
raeth  Nicht,”  Hauser’s  “There  is  a 
jLady  Sweet  and  Kind,”  Mrs.  Beach’s 
“Year's  at  the  Spring,”  Chaminade’s 
"L’Ete.” 

Tire  programme  of  the  public  re- 
hearsal and  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  overture  to 
“The  Bethrothed  of  the  Tsar,”  Tschai- 
kowsy’s  violin  concerto  in  D major, 
Glazounoff’s  symphony,  No.  5,  in  B 
flat  major,  op.  55  (first  time).  Mr. 
Alezander  Petschnikoff  will  be  the 
violinist.  He  played  Tschaikowsy’s 
concerto  here,  Jan.  2.7,  1900,  at  a 
Symphony  concert. 

The  programme  of  the  second  Kneisel 
| Quartet  concert  on  Tuesday  evening, 
|j  Dec.  4,  will  include  Maurice  Ravel’s 
quartet  in  F minor  (first  time),  Beeth- 
oven’s quartet  in  E flat  major  op.  74, 
and  Vitezslav  Novak’s  piano  quintet  in 
A minor  (first  time).  Mr.  Arthur  Whit- 
ing will  be  the  pianist. 

Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  violinist,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Charles  Anthony,  pianist,  will 


give  a recital  In  Rotter  Hull  on  Wcilnes-  I 
day  afternoon,  Dec,  5. 

The  complete  cast  for  the  production 

of  De  Raven's  "Robin  Plood,”  which  the 
Boston  Operatic  Society  will  perform  In  J 
Jordan  Hall,  on  the  evenings  of  Dec.  4 
and  5,  is  as  follows;  Maid  Marian.  Miss  j 
Helen  D.  Mahler;  Anabel,  Miss  Sophie 
Barnard;  Aian-a-Dalo.  Miss  Louise  Sen-1 
ton;  Dame  Durden,  Miss  Emma  Eckar; 
Sheriff,  D.  E.  Bowen;  Friar  Tuck,  George  i 
B.  Bigelow;  Litt.e  John,  A.  R.  Marshall; 
Robin  Hood,  Walter  T.  Wingfield;  Will 
Scarlet,  Charles  Long;  Sir  Guy,  William 
Wilson. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  the  postponed , 
Saint-Saens  concert  is  proceeding  stead- 
ily at  the  box  office  of  Symphony  Hall. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Saint-Saens  was  not 
able  to  appear  on  the  date  first  an- 
nounced, seems  to  have  made  little  dif- 
ference in  the  interest  created  by  his 
coming  to  this  city,  as  very  few  of  the 
large  number  of  mail  orders  received 
last  month  have  been  revoked.  The 
programme  of  the  concert.  Monday 
evening,  the  26th,  will  consist  wholly  of 
music  by  the  famous  Frenchman. 

Miss  Bertha  Swift,  soprano,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Bertha  Child,  Mr. 
Shirley  and  Mr.  Townsend,  will  give  i 
a coqcert  in  Chlckering  Hall  on  Thurs-  | 
day  evening,  Dec.  13. 

Mr.  Francis  MacMillan,  the  young 
American  violinist  who  has  played  with 
unusual  success  in  European  cities  for 
some  years,  will  make  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  12,  when  he 
will  give  a recital. 

The  Hoffmann  quartet,  assisted  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Manning,  pianist,  Mr. 
Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra, will  give  three  chamber  con- 
certs for  its  fifth  season  in  Potter 
Hall  on  Tuesday  evenings,  Nov.  27, 
■Jan.  1,  March  5.  The  programme  of 
the  first  coheert  will  include  Con- 
verse’s quartet  op.  18,  Dubois’  piano 
quintet  (first  time  with  Mr.  Manning, 
pianist)  and  Schumann’s  quartet  op. 
41,  No.  1.  'Single  tickets  ““11  be  on 
sale  at  Potter  Hall  tomorrow.  Sub- 
scription tickets  may  be  obtained  at 
the  hall  or  of  Mr.  Jacques  Hoffmann. 

I 90  Gainsborough,  street.  The  greater 
part  of  tlie  balcony  will  be  reserved 
for  students  at  low  prices. 

The  programme  of  Mr.  Lhevinne  s 
second  piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall 
Wednesday  afternoon,  the  28th.  will 
include  a sonate  by  Brahms;  Schu- 
mann's Carneval,  and  smaller  pieces 
by  Mozart.  Gluck-Brahms,  Tausig. 
Chopin,  Scriabine,  Schloezer  and  Ru- 
binstein. 

A miscellaneous  concert  will  be 
given  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing evening. 

Mme.  Helen  Hopeklrk  will  give  a 
piano  recital  on  Monday  afternoon. 
Dec.  3,  in  Steinert  Hall. 

Subscriptions  may  now  be  made  by 
mail,  addressed  to  Mr.  Louis  H.  Mud- 
gett,  Symphony  Hall,  with  check  in- 
closed, for  Mr.  Rosenthal’s  piano  recital 
in  Symphony  Hall  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, Dec.  8.  The  public  sale  will  begin 
1 on  Friday,  the  30th. 

•'V'trv  / ^ f o f*. 

SOUND  SLEEPERS. 


The  case  of  one  Arnheim,  living  \ 
in  a suburb  of  Berlin,  is  a strange 
one.  He  has  been  asleep  for  two 
years  and  four  months.  Deafening 
noises  and  dazzling  lights  do  not  dis- 
turb him.  His  body  is  indifferent  to 
harsh  experiments.  He  is  fed  regu- 
larly; he  chews  slowly  and  swallows 
instinctively.  Ghastly  pale,  he  some- 
times sits,  for  he  can  be  moved — 
with  closed  eyes. 

Yet  there  have  been  other  well  at- 
tested cases,  still  more  wonderful, 
recorded  by  grave  and  learned  men. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  Seven  Sleep- 
ers or  to  Rip  Van  Winkle,  or  to  Mr. 
William  Foxley,  potmaker  for  the 
mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  who 
slept  for  full  fourteen  days  and  could 
not  be  waked  with  pinching  or  burn- 
ing. Crantz  tells  of  a young  scholar 
who  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  XI., 
betook  himself  to  a private  place  that 
he  might  sleep  without  disturbance 
No  one  knew  where  he  was.  Seven 
years  went  by,  and  “one,  finding  a 
chest  behind  a wall  in  a chamber, 
determined  to  see  what  was  in  it, 
where  he  found  this  young  man 
asleep,  whom  he  shook  with  such 
violence  that  he  awaked  him.”  The 
scholar’s  face  was  unchanged,  and 
he  was  at  once  recognized  by  his 
former  acquaintances.  He  himself 
thought  he  had  slept  only  a night 
and  a part  of  a day. 

Pliny  tells  of  Epimenides,  the  Cre- 
tan, who  slept  in  a cave  for  fifty-seven 
years.  Pliny  tells  many  singular 
tales,  and  we  fear  he  was  a cred- 
ulous person.  But  Henry  III.  of 
France,  when  he  was  in  Poland,  no- 
bles, physicians,  among  them  Dr. 
Jrhannes  Piduxius;  Alexander  Guag- 
ninus  of  Verona,  a colonel  of  foot; 
Sigfsmundus  Liber,  a baron  in  Hei- 
berstein,  all  personally  knew  this 
fact;  A people  that  inhabited  Luco- 
moria  seemed  to  die  on  every  27t,h 
of  November  by  reason  of  the  win- 
Ater’s  cold.  On  the  24th  of  April 


they~"aTl  awoke,  arose  arid  wenF 
about  their  business. 

There  have  been  extraordinary! 
sleepers  In  England  whose  cases 
have  been  reported  in  detail.  There 
was  Mr.  Samuel  Clinton  of  Tins- 
bury,  near  Bath,  a young  man  of  a 
robust  habit  of  body,  “not  fat,  but 
fleshy,  and  with  dark  brown  hair. 

In  1694  he  fell  into  a sleep  from  j 
which  he  could  not  be  roused,  and  \ 
he  slept  for  a month,  when  he  arose  i 
of  his  own  accord;  but  during  this  | 
sleep  he  neither  ate  nor  drank.  His 
next  sleeping  fit  lasted  seventeen 
weeks.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  use 
of  a pipe  had  made  a hole  in  his  teeth, 
so  they  poured  nourishing  liquids 
into  him  by  means  of  a quill.  The 
third  time  he  slept  six  months,  nor 
did  he  stir  even  when  Dr.  Oliver  in- 
jected into  a nostril  half  an  ounce  of 
“spirit  of  sal  ammoniac,  extracted 
from  quicklime,”  and  afterward 
powd,er  of  white  hellebore,  and  algo 
drew  I'blood  from  him  and.  ran  a 
large  pin  into  his  arm  to  the  very 
bone. 

j On  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
marvellous  instances  of  persons  not 
sleeping  for  years  and  years.  There 
was  the  Archduke  Otto  of  Austria, 
who  died  not  long  ago.  He  once 
made  a bet  of  10,000  florins  that  he 
would  not  go  to  bed  or  sleep  for  a 
whole  week,  and  he  won  the  wager. 
He  took  two  hot  baths  a day,  arqf  at 
the  end  of  the  week  looted  fresh 
and  well. 

RESPECT  TOWARD  SERVANTS. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  believes  the  “servant  prob- 
lem” would  be.  solved  if  mistresses 
should  address  their  cooks  and 
maids  as  “Miss”  or  “Mrs.,”  and  she 
asks  passionately:  “Would  we  pre- 
sume to  address  our  hairdresser  or 
l dressmaker  by  their  given  name? 
Then  is  not  dofiiegtlc  labor  just  as 
deserving  of  respect?”  Certainly, 
madam.  We  knew  a head  of  a 
household,  a man  with  dignified 
whiskers,  who  was  once  called 
“Charlie”  by  an  angry  cook,  and  he 
never  fully  recovered  from  the 
shock. 

In  certain  New  England  villages  40 
years  ago  it  was  customary  for  the 
children  to  address  their  father’s 
hired  man  as  “Mr.  So-and-So.”  And 
why  not?  -The  hired  man  often  had 
his  own  farm;  he  often  spoke  and 
voted  in  town  meeting  against  his 
employer.  Ah,  the  good  old  demo- 
cratic days  praised  by  de  Tocqueville 
are  no  more! 

That  a maid  with  any  sense  of 
humor  should  be  uniformly  respectful 
is  one  of  thfe  surprising  phenomena 
cf  daily  life.  She  sees  the  peculiari- 
| ties,  whims,  caprices  of  her  em- 
ployers; she  sees  the  petty  acts  of 
| selfishness,  she  hears  the  jarring 
words,  and  yet  Mary  or  Sigrid  or  Jo- 
hanna is  apparently  deaf  and  blind 
except  to  commands — or  in  these 
days,  humbly  expressed  wishes.  She 
is  like  unto  the  housemaid  discharged 
by  Mrs.  De  Courcey  Laffan  because 
the  other  servants  could  not  endure 
her  language:  “Well,  mum,”  said  the 
maid;  ‘Tve  never  damned  anything 
in  the  dining  or  the  drawing  room, 
and  I give  you  my  word  as  I’ve  al- 
ways kept  it  for  the  kitchen." 


TRIAL  MARRIAGES. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Parsons’  theory 1 
about  trial  or  time  marriages 
naturally  excites  comment.  Bishop 
Doane  at  once  thundered  ponti- 
fically,  and  sermonizers  and  para- 
graphers  now  have  much  material. 
Her  idea  of  a trial  marriage  is 
a union  in  which  the  couple  set 
a limit  on  the  partnership  or  period 
of  probation.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  the  relation  may  be  con- 
tinued, if  It  be  found  mutually 
satisfactory.  If  the  man  and  the 


wife  prefer  to  separate  they  may  do 
this  by  mutual  agreement  and  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  courts. 

This  theory  of  Mrs.  Parsons  is  an 
old  one  as  far  as  the  most  import- 
ant details  are  concerned;  nor  do 
we  here  refer  to  practices  in  ancient 
or  in  present  and  savage  nations. 

The  great  Marshal  Saxe,  in  his 
“Reveries,”  proposed  that  the  mar- 
riage contract  should  expire  at  the 
end  of  five  years.  If  husband  and 
wife  should  wish  to  live  together 
longer  it  could  be  renewed  even  for 
the  third  time,  i.  e„  for  15  years  in 
all,  but  those  who  do  renew  the 
contract  thrice  and  have  children 
should  he  held  united  until  death 
severs  the  tie.  If  no  child  be  born 
during  the  first  five  years,  the  con- 
tract need  not  be  renewed  if  either 
husband  or  wife  be  disinclined.  Saxe 
insisted  that  the  race  would  thus  be 
beneftted,  and  that  a woman  should 
always  have  the  right  of  choosing 
her  husband  according  to  her  own 
inclination. 

This  theory  staggered  even  the 
famous,  or,  as  some  would  prefer, 
infamous  author  of  “Les  Gyno- 
graphes,”  who,  quoting  at  length 
from  the  marshal,  replied  sancti- 
moniously: "No  one  should  expect 
from  me  a serious  refutation  of  a 
system  that  is  so  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  our  religion.  The  best 
thing  to  say  is  to  speak  of  it,  in  the 
marshal’s  own  words, as  a’reverie.’  ” 
But  what  would  Restif  say  to  Mrs. 
Parsons’  theory? 

The  Belle  of  Mayfair”  at  the 
Colonial  Is  Good  in  Music 
and  Story. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— “The  Belle  of 
Mayfair,”  a new  musical  comedy,  text 
by  Charles  H.  E.  Brookfield  and  Cosmo 
Hamilton,  music  by  Leslie  Stuart.  First 
performance  in  Boston  under  the  man- 
agement of  Thomas  W.  Ryley.  The  cast 
was  as  follows; 

The  Earl  of  Mt.  Highgate 

,,  Harry  B.  Burcher 

Honorable  Raymond  Finchley 

o.  J -,••••• Van  Rensselaer  Wheeler 

Sir  John  Chaldlcott,  Bart.,  M.  P 

„ Richard  F.  Carroll 

Comte  de  Perrier Ignacio  Martinettl 

Hugh  Meredith Jack  Gardner 

Sir  George  Cheatham,  K.  C 

...  J.  Louis  MIntz 

gharI>e  Goodyear .Cyril  OtEage 

H.  fc.H.  Princess  Carl  of  Ehbreneitstein 

Miss  Irene  Bentley 

The  Countess  of  Mt.  Highgate.  . . 

v Miss  Honore  French 

Lady  Childicott. . Miss  Jennie  Opie 

Julia,  her  daughter.Miss  Christie  MacDonald 

Miss  Bessie  Clayton 

Lady  Rosaline  Rockesley 

_ Miss  Valeska  Suratt 

Lady  Violet  Gussop 

_ Miss  Annabelle  Whitford 

Sophie Miss  Helen  Cullinan 

“The  Belle  of  New  York,”  The 
Belie”  of — Broadway,  Cairo,  Bohemia, 
Bridgeport,  of  the  Orient,  Madrid, 
Blackpool — and  no  doubt  of  Hoboken. 
There  are  many  comedies  with  music 
in  which  the  heroine  is  a “Belle”  of 
some  town,  village  or  country — and 
comes  “The  Belle  of  Mayfair.” 
vv  hen  this  musical  comedy  was  first 
produced  in  London  last  season  there 
was  much  talk  about  the  flatness  of  the 
text.  The  music  was  said  to  be  far  su- 
perior to  the  new  adaptation  of  the 
story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Not  even 
the  impersonation  of  Julia  by  Miss  Edna 
May  could  save  the  piece.  Then  came 
the  famous  squabble  over  the  song, 
“Why  Do  They  Call  Me  a Gibson  Girl?” 
The  prophets  were  disconcerted.  A sim- 
ple row  between  two  stage  women 
fanned  to  life  Interest  that  was  thought 
to  be  moribund. 

Whether  the  book  has  been  changed 
materially,  whether  the  lines  have  been 
fattened  since  the  first  performance 
eithdr  by  the  authors  or  In  the  passage  I 
across  the  Atlantic,  is  of  little  moment.  1 
It  is  enough  to  say  that,  while  the  mu- 
sic is  still  superior  to  the  play,  the  lat- 
ter is  much  better  than  the  run  of  the 
librettos  now  in  fashion.  The  story  : 
sufficiently  plausible;  it  Is  interestin 
and  it  is  continuous. 

If  it  was  commonplace  at  times  ar 
now  and  then  only  mildly  amusing  ; 
the  first  act,  it  Is  full  of  incident  in  tl 
second,  and  the  incidents  are  thos 
of  high  spirits.  There  are  no  wholly  et 
treneous  episodes,  there  is  no  muggin t 
.here  is  no  horse  play.  There  is  no  con 
ed;an  who  Is  simply  an  aggressive  pei 
sonality  without  true  relation  to  tt 
situations  in  which  he  clowns  and  gas 
it.  The  chief  comedians  take  characti 
parts. 

The  humor  and  the  fun  come  directl 
from  the  situations  and  from  the  revela 
tiou  of  the  natures  and  dispositions  c 
the  meti  and  women  in  the  stage  in 
trigue.  There  is  much  to  amuse  in,  th 
first  act,  and  in  the  second  act  there  is 
steady  crescendo  of  mirth,  till  the  cli 
max  is  reached  in  the  song,  “I  Know 
Girl,”  which  is  admirably  sung  an 
danced  by  Messrs.  Wheeler,  Gardnei 
Martinettl  and  Burcher. 


Leslie  Stuart,  wnosrreal  name  Is 
jmas  A.  Barrett,  started  in  file  with 
oerious  aims,  and  he  conducted  for  six 
years  concerts  of  a high  order  In  Man- 
Chester.  He  soon  saw  the  error  of  his 
wavs  and  he  began  to  compose  light 
music  for  little  comedies.  He  became 
widely  known  In  the  United  States  as  a 
England  by  lii-s  music  to  Florodora.  In 
which  occurs  tne  famous  sextet,  or  dou- 
ble sextet,  with  the  singularly  long  line 
of  melody,  a melody  almost  as  long  as 
thft  once  lauded  “Casta  Divn. 

By  m|i  it  trig  this  sextet  he  unconscious- 
ly  bouT  sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension  In 
once  happy  homes  and  Inspired  tne  sons 
of  the  suddenly  rich  to  wed  chorus  girls. 
Think  of  the  fate  of  at  'east  lo#  who 
were  members  of  the  original  sextet 
in  this  country!  The  survivors  of  the 
famous  charge  at  Balaklava  shrunk  into 
Insignificance  in  companison.  although 
they  have  died  in  hundreds  and  are  dy- 
ing all  around  us  every  day.  . 

This  Mr.  Stuart  has  more  than  a 
pretty  melodic  gift.  He  writes 
music  that  has  something  more  than 
the  jingle  and  the  blare  that  keep  the 
heavily  fed  and  the  cocktail  heated 
from  snoring  in  their  seats.  His 
music  appeals  to  the  people  at  large 
and  it  interests  musicians.  It  has 

charm  and  distinction.  In  the  best 
numbers  in  "The  Belle  F" 

there  is  well  defined  and  long  con- 
tinued melody,  piquant  harmonies, 

agreeable  instrumentathtn  and  a 
knowledge  of  stage  requirements. 

Tho»e  “best  numbers"  are  many, 

and  as  a whole,  “The  Belle  of  May- 
fair"  is  Mr.  Stuart’s  most  successful 
work  There  is  little  that  is  com- 
monplaea;  there  is  little  that  might 
be  called  padding;  there  is  nothing 
that  is  rank  and  vulgar.  , 

The  company  is  one  of  unusual 

strength  as  wdll  be  seen  by  a glance 
I at  the  list  of  comedians,  who  play  to- 
1 |ether  as  though  they  themselves  en- 
joyed the  sport.  To  speak  of  each  one 
would  not  be  a tedious  task,  but  it  is 
fairer  to  say  that  each  one  was  con- 
spicuous in  his  or  her  way  only  for  the 
good  of  the  ensemble.  Seldom  is  a quar- 
tet of  such  excellent  male  singing  actors 
seen  in  musical  comedy. 

And  the  women!  To  use  the  words  of 
the  apostle.  “And  what  shall  I more 
say?  for  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell 
of  Miss  MacDonald,  of  Miss  Bentley  of 
Miss  Surratt,  of  Miss  Clayton,  of  Miss 
Opie  and  of  the  "debutantes”  and  others 
of  the  chorus.  Such  an  exhibition  of  Pul- 
chritude makes  one  think  better  of  life, 
and  gives  new  vigor  to  take  up  the 
struggle  on  the  morrow. 

The  comedy  Is  handsomely  mounted. 
The  costumes  are  skilfully  and  taste- 
fully contrived  to  enhance  opulent  or 
subtle  beauty,  whether  It  be  disclosed 
in  the  chief  impersonators  or  in  the 
chorus.  . , . , . . 

Finally  due  tribute  should  be  paid  to 
the  conductor.  Mr.  A.  de  NoveJlis,  whose 
musical  taste  and  knowledge  were  evi- 
dent throughout  the  play.  Thanks  to 
him  there  was  a careful  and  spirited 
orchestral  performance,  and  for  once 
the  encore  fiend  did  not  rule  the  roast. 
There  were  encores,  many  of  them,  but 
they  were  in  answer  to  the  imperative 
demands  of  the  large  audience. 

The  encores  were  not  eagerly  antici- 
pated by  the  conductor,  as  is  often  the 
case,  especially  when  he  has  grave  per- 
sonal doubts  concerning  the  worth  of 
the  music  and  the  performance. 

An  excellent  show!  On^  that  should 
be  seen  by  all  who  have  begun  to  think 
that  musical  comedy  must  necessarily 
be  stupid  or  clowning— often  both. 


Boston  dympnony  uuariei. 

\ The  second  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  quartet  (Messrs.  Hess,  Roth, 
Ferir,  Warnlto)  took  place  last  night  In 
Chickering  Hall.  The  programme  in- 
cluded Beethoven's  quartet  in  F minor, 
op.  95,  first  performed  in  public 
Vienna  in  1814,  and  described  in  the 
autograph  score  as  “Quartett  Serioso, 
1S10";  Kaun’s  quartet  in  D major,  op. 
41,  No.  2,  and  Dvorak’s  piano  quartet 
in  E Hat  major,  op.  87  (Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker, 
pianist). 

Hugo  Kaun’s  quartet  was  performed 
here  for  the  first  time.  It  excited  ap- 
plause at  the  MUslc  Festival  at  Essen 
last  May,  but  that  performance  was 
by  no  means  the  first.  Kaun,  a Ber- 
liner by  berth,  sojourned  in  Milwaukee 
from  1887  to  1900,  when  he  returned 
to  Berlin.  This  quartet  was  played  in 
that  city  in  October,  1900,  and  in 
Lelpsic  In  October,  1901.  Kaun  is 
known  in  Boston  chiefly  by  his  sym- 
phonic poem  "Minnehaha,”  which  was 
performed  at  a Symphony  concert 
Jan.  30.  1904. 

This  quartet,  like  the  first  of  the  set, 
is  of  an  unusual  form.  The  story  goes 
that  when  Kaun  had  nearly  completed 
the  first  the  news  came  that  the  steam- 
ship Elbe  had  gone- down,  and  the  com- 
poser made  his  finale  a dirge  in  memory 
of  the  captain.  There  is  no  story,  as 
far  as  we  know,  about  the  second,  yet 
the  finale,  contrary  to  custom,  begins 
quietly  and  seriously,  and  its  second 
theme  is  of  a gentle  and  dreamy  nature. 
Thus  there  are  two  qlilet  movements 
with  an  Intervening  scherzo. 

The  opening  movement  is  short.  It  Is 
in  the  form  of  a free  fugue,  which  be- 
gins gently  with  deep  sentiment,  de- 
velops to  a climax,  and  then  closes 
peacefully.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
skilful  employment  of  all  the  resources 
bf  double  counterpoint.  The  scherzo 
that  follows  is  broadly  planned  and  with 
an  ever  quickening  pace.  The  middle 
section  of  this  scherzo  is  of  a more 
placid,  vet  gently  emotional  nature.  In 
the  repetition  of  the  chief  section,  there 
is  a fugato  on  the  first  motive  of  the 
scherzo,  and  there  are  many  interesting 
harmonic  details.  There  is  a some- 
what long  and  stirring  coda. 

This  work  was  well  worth  playing 
and  hearing.  The  composer’s  skill  was 
used  musically  and  emotionally,  not 
merely  for  a display  of  scholastic 
knowledge. 

The  last  .movement  is  the  most  sug- 
gestive of  the  three.  The  players 
showed  keen  sympathy  with' the  emo- 
tional content  of  tine  work  and  the 
performance  was  often  deeply  moving. 

The  other  works  on  the  programme 
are  familiar.  Dvorak’s  quartet,  al- 
though played  with  less  general 
smoothness  than  the  other  numbers. 


f*The1Ztehlrd  concert  of  the  series  will 
take  place  Monday  evening,  Dec.  1 • 

The  Urpheum. 

The  young  violinist.  Kocian,  faced  an 
audience  at  the  Orpheum  yesterday  that 
showed  as  keen  an  appreciation  as  those 
to  which  he  played  in  Symphony  Hall 
when  he  first  visited  Boston.  He  is  the 
same  unpretending,  conscientious  artist, 
and  his  playing  has  the  same  charm  as 
before.  The  brilliancy  of  his  presenta- 
tion of  Wigniawski’s  "Scherzo  Taran- 
tella,’’ the  dainty  playing  of  the  "Sere- 
nade" by  Pierne,  and  the  technical  work 
in  the  "Moto  perpetuo"  by  Ries.  alike 
astonished  and  pleased  his  audience. 
Kocian’s  tone  has  the  same  purity  and 
refinement,  and  although  he  shows  little 
development  In  the  breadth  of  his  play- 
ing, is  an  artist  that  can  be  listened  to 
with  pleasure. 
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BY  LOUIHCHALK 

Varied  Programme  of  Much 
Interest — Felix  Fox's  First 
' Chamber  Recital. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Louis  Schalk,  baritone,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Marsh,  pianist,  gave  a song  re- 
cital last  night  in  Steinert  Hall.  We  are 
told  that  he  is  a Bostonian,  who,  in 
1898,  went  to  Florence  and  studied  there 
for  three  years;  that  he  afterward  spent 
some  time  in  Berlin;  that  he  has  sung 
in  Lelpsic,  Berlin,  London,  and  in  other 
English  cities’;  that  he  returned  to  Bos- 
ton last  year. 

His  programme  last  night  was  as  fol- 
lows: "Cloe,”  an  old  Irish  love  song; 
Elgar’s  “Pipes  of  Pan,"  Wolf’s  “Gesang 
Weyla’s”  and  “Der  Gaertner,”  R. 
Strauss’  "Winter-Weihe”  and  “Du 
meines  Herzen's  Kroenlein,”  Franz’s 
“Ein  Friedhof”  and  "Mailled,”  Brahms’ 
"Mein  Maedel,”  “Legend  of  the  Sage,” 
from  Massenet’s  “Le  Jongleur  de  Notre 
Dame,"  Hammond's  "Love's  Spring- 
tide,”  Forsyth’s  "Idyl,”  Hughes’  "The 
Good  Days  of  My  Pride”  (MS.),  Whelp- 
ley’s  “I  Know  a Mill,”  Chadwick’fc 
“Thou  Art  to  Me,”  “By  the  Short  Cut  to 
the  Rosses”  (old  Irish),  Caccini’s 
“Amarilli,”  Falconieres  "Pupillette,” 
Van  Westerhout’s  “Sola”  and  two  Tus- 
can songs  by  Gordigiani. 

Mr.  Schalk  is  a baritone  of  surprises. 
Although  he  has  studied  seriously  and 
sung  in  foreign  lands,  he  nevertheless 
does  not  despise  the  English  language 
as  it  is  spoken  and  understood  in  New 
England.  The  average  local  singer,  al- 
though he,  or  she,  may  never  have 
sailed  further  than  Nantasket  and 
neither  speaks,  reads,  nor  writes  any 
language  but  English,  Is  boldly  polyglot. 

The  average  programme  is  as  familiar 
as  tlie  singer.  First,  a group  of  old  Ital- 
ian songs;  songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann 
and  Brahms;  then  a few  songs  by 
French  men  and  French  women  (Cecile 
and  Augusta);  and  at  last  a few  melo- 
dies set  to  English  words,  songs  by  local 
lights,  as  a delicate  tribute,  or  in  the 
hope  of  securing  the  attendance  of  the 
' blushing  composers,  or  at  least  the  ap- 
plause of  their  friends. 

But  here  comes  Mr.  Schalk,  and  at  once 
sings  songs  in  English,  and  later  in  the 
evening  six  more  songs  with  English 
words,  and,  mirabile  dictu,  he  puts  the 
Italian  songs,  ancient  and  modern,  at 
the  very  end  of  his  programme. 

Mr.  Schalk  made  a favorable  impres- 
sion in  many  ways.  His  voice  is  by  nat- 
ure a high  baritone.  While  it  has  not 
sensuous  quality,  it  is  far  from  being 
pale  or  dry;  it  is  an  honest,  manly, 
agreeable  voice;  one  that  is  capable  of 
being  colored  by  aesthetic  intei  'ion.  one 
that  lends  itself  easily  to  expressive  dic- 
tion. Were  only  the  technical  side  of 
his  artistrv  to  be  considered,  it  would  be 
said  that  he  was  heard  to  best  advan- 
tage  in  the  Italian  songs,  especially  in 
the  one  by  Caccini.  which  he  sang  with 
a fine  sense  of  the  melodic  line  and  with 
marked  purity  of  style. 

Occasionally.  In  the  songs  in  other  lan- 
guages. nervousness  or  some  other  cause 
affected  his  control  of  breath,  so  that 
particular  tones  were  not  calmly  sus- 
tained; they  suggested  the  passing  sight 
of  an  air  bubble  in  a quiet  tube  of 
water’  but  these  instances  were  not  fre- 
quent. It  was  plainly  evident  last  night 
that  Mr.  Schalk  has  studied  intelli- 
gently. 

There  is  more  than  this  to  be  said. 
An  interpretation  of  a song  is  some- 
thing more  than  a display  of  technical 
Skill,  whether  the  song  be  a lyri<;  or  a 
dramatic  outburst.  Unless  the  singer 
gives  the  fitting  emotional  expression  of 
both  author  and  composer,  unless  he  in- 
terprets the  text  or  suggests  and  then 
establishes  a mood  in  the  breast  of  the 
hearer,  he  sings  in  vain.  Unless  he  is 
able  to  differentiate  sentiments,  he  is 
no  better  than  a meaningless  mouth- 

Schalk  expressed  in  song  various 
sentiments  and  emotions  without  falling 
into  monotonous  mannerisms,  or  into  the 
exaggeration  that  is  futile  or  grotesque. 
He  sang,  for  instance,  the  beautiful  old 


Irish  love  song,  so  thatMts  fragrance 
was  known  to  all,  and  then  he  sang 
Franz’S  "Friedhof”  with  a quiet  inten- 
sity- that  was  admirable.  The  songs  ny 
Forsyth  and  Whelpley  were  the  features 
of  the  secr.-id  English  group.  Excellent 
in  unlike  ways  was  the  singer  s diction 
in  Massenet’s  "Legend”  and  n Van 
Westerhout’s  “Sola.  Nor  Is  the  tolk 
smrit  alien  to  Mr.  Schalk's  musical  na- 
ture; witness  his  interpretation  of  Mein 
Maedel,’*  “Mailied”  and  the  Tuscan  mel- 

I ° There  was  a depely  interested  and  ap- 
I preclatlve  audience. 

FELIX  FOX’S  CONCERT. 

First  of  the  Series  by  Pianist,  Assist- 
ed by  Hoffman  Quartet. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox.  pianist,  assisted  by  the 
Hoffmann  quartet,  gave  the  first  of  a 
series  of  chamber  concerts  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  There  was  a 
very  friendly  audience  of  good  size.  The 
programme  was  as  follows; . _ 
piano  quintet,  op.  34;  solo  P>ecTS— first 
novement  of  Glazounoff  s second  piano 
sonata,  E minor,  op.  75 ; Gabriel 
fourth  impromptu,  op.  S',  ami  Romance, 
op.  17,  No.  3,  Saint-Saens  tdecuta  (after 
fifth  concerto);  d’Indy’s  piano  quartet, 

UPThe(  ensembfe  pieces  are  to  be  ranked 
with  the  best  compositions  for  the  cham- 
ber It  is  perhaps  not  known  to  some 
£ho  heard  Brahms;  quintet  yesterday 
that  he  wrote  it  originally  as  a string 

quintet  (two  ’ceUos),  but  when  Joachim 

and  his  colleagues  played  it,  the  effett 
was  not  sufficiently  sonorous,  and 
Brahms  then  arranged  the  l—6  a?  the 

sonata  for  two  pianos,  and  later  as  the 
quintet  In  the  present  form.  It  is  one  oi 
the  most  commanding  instances  of 
Brahms’  great  talent  and  tne  emotional 
Contents  frl  as  noteworthy  as  the  struc- 
ture. Only  the  scherzo  has  the  irritating 
dryness  peculiar  to  Brahms,  and  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  Performance  of  It 

vpsterday  was  not  one  to  display  tne 
music  of  this  movement  to  complete  ad- 
vantage There  are  both  imagination 
and  passion  in  the  quintet,  and  these 
qullitles  were  lacking  In  the  perform- 
ance,  as  a whole.  f , 

D’Indy’s  piano  quartet,  one  of 
earlv  works— It  was  composed  in  18(8— 
was  first  produced  here  by  Mr.  Ysaye 
and  his  associates  in  the  spnnff  °£  » 
The  Kneisels  played  it  In  _1901,  with 
Mme.  Hopekirk  as  pianist,  and  the  Hoff- 
manns played  it  in  November  of  last 
year  with  Mr.  Fox.  It  Is  an  admirable 
work  throughout,  pure  and  lofty,  and 
the  second  movement  is  a masterpiece 
of  beauty  and  emotion. 

The  first  movement  of  Glazounoff  s 
sonata  in  E minor  is  of  a very  different 
character  from  that  of  the  first  sonata 
played  here  a few  days  ago  by  Mr. 
Gabrilowitseh.  Of  the  two  I prefer  that 
of  the  first  sonata,  decorative  as  it  is. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  little  or  the 
Russian  character  there  is  in  either. 
The  movement  played  yesterday  is 
short,  and  it  might  have  been  made  in  i 
Germany  by  any  day  laborer  in  Brahms’ 
vineyard.  Only  the  second  theme  has| 
beauty  of  any  kind,  and  the  "strength” 
and  “force”  of  the  more  robust  pages 
are  only  toil  and  trouble. 

The  Impromptu  by  Faure  Is  a charming 
fancy,  and  the  toccata  of  Saint-Saens 
Is  an  effective  concert  piece,  one  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
Played  brilliantly  by  Mr.  Fox,  It  well 
deserved  the  hearty  applause  which  fol- 
lowed the  performance  of  the  group  of 
solo  pieces.  It  may  also  be  said  that 
the  concert  gave  continuous  pleasure  to 
the  audience.  . . . . , 

Mr.  Fox  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Nich- 
olas Douty,  tenor,  of  Philadelphia,  at 
his  second  concert. 


Arthur  S.  Hyde,  the  organist  of  Em- 
manuel Church,  was  the  organist  and 
choirmaster  last  evening  at  the  openmg 
service,  held  in  that  church,  of  the  M'i 
England,  American  Guild  of  Org gni ets. 
which  was  sung  by  the  full  choir  of  the 
church,  It  was  as  follows;  Fantasia  in 
C major.  Cesar  Franck  (Mr.  Lang). 
Processional  Hymn.  Whitney;  Stainers 
Magnificat  in  B flat ; Dvorak  s Lord  Is 
My  Shepherd”;  Bachs  cantata.  Thou 
Guide  of  Israel"  ; offertory.  V *s '°JV 

Rheinberger  (Mr.  Macdougal):  Reces- 

sional Hymn,  Paine;  Finale  in  E-flat, 
Guilmant  (Mr.  Swan).  Another  service 
will  be  held  in  the  spring. 
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“FLY”  IN  SLANG. 

A prisoner  in  a London  court  per- 
plexed judge,  counsel  and  jury  a few 
days  ago  by  saying  that  he  was 
‘under  the  fly  paper”— i.  e.,  he  was 
liable  under  an  act  which  stuck  to 
him  several  years  before  the  case 
was  outlawed. 

This  is  probably  a new  phrase,  for 
slang  drops  and  adds’  terms  and 
phrases  every  day.  “Fly”  by  itself 
and  with  other  words  has  had  singu- 
lar meanings  for  more  than  one 
century.  "Fly”  in  the  sense  of 
"knowing”  Is  very  old  among  thieves. 
John  C.  Heenan  told  G.  F.  Berkeley 
that  his  right  hand,  his  long  Melford. 
was  worth  nothing  to  him,  and  Berke- 
ley added:  “His  left  flies,”  that  is, 
became  puffed,  softened  by  the  force 
of  his  own  blows,  as  china  flies  in 
the  baking;  but  the  English  could 
never  forgive  Heenan  his  physique 
and  skill,  and  Mr.  Berkeley  undoubt- 
edly did  the  Benicia  boy  an  injustice. 
"To  fly  the  blue  pigeon”  has  meant 
for  a century  and  a half  to  steal  lead 
from  roofs.  “Fly-blown”  commonly 
means  stale,  played  out;  but  in  Eng- 
land it  is  one  of  many  synonyms  of 
intoxicated,  and  in  Australia  it  means 
hard-up.  A fly-by-night  is  one  who 
shoots  the  moon,  skips  without  pay- 
ing even  room  rent,  dodges  those 
waiting  for  him,  as  St.  Paul  was  once 
let  down  by  the  wall  in  a basket. 
And  these  expressions  are  only  a few 
among  many. 


FIRST  CONCERT 
I BY  APOLLO  CLUB 

The  Apollo  Club,  Mr.  Mollenhauer 
conductor,  gave  the  first  concert  of 
its  36th  season  last  night  in  Jordan 
Hall.  The  club  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Grace  Williams,  soprano;  A.  S.  Won- 
son  and  W.  Hill,  trumpets;  G.  W. 
Stewart.  D.  Moore,  R.  Ripley  and  II. 
Woelber,  trombones;  John  A.  O’Shea, 
organist  and  pianist,  and  Grant  Drake, 

' The  programme  was  as  follows:  Spof- 
forth’s  "Hail,  Smiling  Morn";  Stored  s 
“I  know  not  how  ’twas  ; old  Flemish 
song,  arranged  by  Kremser;  German 
dances,  Schubert-HeUberger  (tenor  duet 
and  solo,  Mr.  Hobbs,  Mr.  Hodson. 
piano,  trumpets,  trombones);  Con- 
verse’s "Lauda  te  Dominum  ; Shilling  s 
•’Blonds"  and  "Sunshine”  ; Abt  s Ave 
Maria”  (with  soprano);  Soldiers  Chorus 
from  “Faust"  (with  organ,  plana,  trum- 
pets and  trombones). 

Mrs.  Williams  sang  an  air  from 
Bizet’s  “Pearl  Fishers,”  Ronald  s A 
Little  Winding  Road,”  “Shepherd,  Thy 
Demeanor  Vary”  (old  Bngiish)  aticl 
"Winterlied.’’  by  Von  Koss. 

The  concert  gave  much  pleasure  to  an 
audience  that  filled  the  hall.  Mr.  h red- 
erick  S.  Converse's  "Laudate  Dominum 
was  performed  in  a public  concert  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  composed  for  the 
dedication  of  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Harvard  medical  school  on  the  Jbtn  ot 
last  September.  The  accompaniment  Is 
for  organ,  two  trumpets  and  four  trom- 

bThe’  Harvard  Medical  Faculty  showed 
a generous  spirit  in  thus  praising  with 
loud  sounding  chorus,  organ  and  in 
struments  of  brass  the  Lord  of  tn< 
Psalmist,  for  physicians  are  hot  alway: 
mentioned  with  due  respect  in  thi 
Scriptures.  There  is  the  story  of  Asa 
who  was  diseased  in  his  feet;  "ye 
in  his  disease  he  sought  not  to  tne 
Lord  but  to  the  physicians.  And  Asa 
slept  with  his  fathers."  Job  in  hit 
anger,  said  to  his  three  friends:  _ _ le 
are  forgers  of  lies,  ye  are  all  physicians 
of  no  value."  , , 

Then  there  was  the  woman  in  Mark 
who  had  suffered  many  things  of  many 
physicians  "and  had  spent  all  that  she 
had  and  was  nothing  bettered,  but 
rather  grew  worse."  And  was  not  the 
physician  commanded  to  “heal  himself  ! 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  Luke, 
“the  beloved  physician,-  but  we  are  not 
told  whether  he  was  a regular  practi- 
tioner or  a successful  man  outside  the 
medical  society  of  his  period. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  asking  a musical  setting  of 
the  psalm  from  Mr.  Converse  had  in 
mind  the  words  with  which  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  the  physician  of  Norwich,  be- 
gan his  "Religio  Medici."  “For  my 
religion,  though  there  be  several  cir- 
cumstances that  might  persuade  the 
world  I have  none  at  all— as  the  general 

scandal  of  my  profession .’’  , 

But  let  us  not  inquire  too  curiously 
into  the  motives  that  prompted  the  com- 
position of  Mr.  Converse’s  fine  and 
spirited  music.  It  is  easy  to  think  ot  a 
scholarly  German  seizing  Mr.  Con- 
verse’s opportunity  to  air  his  contra- 
puntal skill  in  a long--winded  work.  He 
would  set  pathetic  sobbing  music  in  the 
form  of  an  aria  to  the  words.  He 
healeth  the  broken  in  heart”;  he  would 
spin  an  endless  fugue  for  "His  under- 
standing is  infinite,"  words  that  he 
would  apply  solemnly  to  himself.  Mr. 
Converse  wrote  with  true  thought  oi 
the  occasion.  He  wrote  In  the  prevail- 
ing  spirit  of  jubilation  without  atten- 
tion to  incidental  detail,  and  thus  he 
acted  wisely.  His  music  is  highly  ef- 
fective, as  was  shown  last  night,  when, 
after  the  excellent  performance,  and  af- 
ter the  composer  had  acknowledged  tlie 
applause,  the  audience  insisted  on  a re- 

Peit*  was  a pleasure  to  hear  the  sturdy, 
square-toed  music  ofSpofforth.  S torch  s 
1 part  song  is  a good  example  of  the 
sentimental  German  manner  of  writ- 
ing for  male  voices.  Kremser  s ar- 
rangement of  the  Flemish  song  is  as 
a fleeting  caprice,  and  It  was  sung  a 
second  time.  Heuberger’s  arrange- 
ment of  dances  by  Schubert  tested 
the  club  in  versatility  of  expression, 
and  the  test  was  fully  met.  Abts 
memory  will  long  be  preserved  by 
male  choruses  if  only  for  his  Ave 
Maria.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
"Soldiers’  Chorus"  aroused  tho  cus- 
tomary enthusiasm. 

There  was  no  bacchanalian  ditty,  no 
praise  of  the  hot  Tuscan  grape,  Rhine 
wine,  billows  of  champagne  or  rum  in 
the  generic  sense,  and  in  all  Its  pleasing 
or  — jf  you  will — hideous  forms.  Yet  it  Is 
a good  thing  to  hear  a drinking  chorus 
sung,  not  by  hardened  rounders,  two- 
| handed  drinkers,  practical  toss-pots  of 
j an  operetta  company,  but  by  highly  re- 
spectable citizens,  some  of  them  no 
doubt,  fathers  of  a family,  and  sung 
with  decent  reserve  and  a sobriety  ot 
expression  that  would  become  a convert 
tion  of  Prohibitionists.  Nor  was  there 
the  customary  apostrophe  to  Spring. 

The  Apollo  Club  shows  constantly  the 


careful  training  and  the  musical  intel- 
ligence and  enthusiasm  of  Its  conductor. 
It  shows  all  this  in  details  of  technical 
proficiency,  in  phrasing  and  in  the  per- 
vading and  animating  spirit  of  its  per- 
forraance. 


li  ,i  to  respond  to  the  spontaneous  althous 

fphuise  with  <i  song  after  her  aria  ana 

r nui  'concert  will  be  on  We<inos- 

ly  ■v.oiing.  .Ian.  9.  when  Mr.  Edward 
Johnson,  the  tenor,  will  assist  tne 

ub. 


~ce  as  an  organist, 
as  an  organist  of 
the  first  rank  has  been  long  established. 

That  Saint-Saens,  whose  fame  as  a 
pianist  has  been  sounded  sonorously  for 
many  years,  should  visit  Boston  and  not 
be  heard  here  as  a piano  virtuoso,  espe- 
cially after  his  triumph  In  New  York  and 
Chicago,  seemed  absurd,  incredible. 

He  has  been  playing  the  piano  in  pub- 
lic for  60  years,  and  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  severest  judges  the  elas- 
ticity, clearness,  sparkle  and  grace  of  his 
performance  are  still  amazing-  But  e 
himself  thinks  it  is  time  for  him  to  leave 
the  concert  stage.  He  said  recently  in 
Wpw  York  * “Ten  years  ago,  when  I haa 
Ren  50  years  in  the  concert  field,  I made 
up  my  mind  that  it  was  time  for  me  to 
retire  from  such  activities.  It  was  an- 
nounced in  Paris  that  I should  give  my 
Farewell  performance,  and  I did  so.  Al- 
ter that,  however,  I found  that  my  health 
was  still  good,  and  as  I did  not  wish  to 
be  out  of  active  work  while  it  was  still 
possible  for  me  to  carry  it  on,  I decided 
to  go  on  a while  longer.  Then  as  the 
pears  went  on  and  I still  found  my  health 
Rood  I decided  to  keep  on,  at  least  until 
1 had  been  60  years  in  the  concert  field, 
jfhe  60  years  will  have  passed  by  the  end 
Of  this  season.  . ..  . h 

“I  had  been  unusually  well  m those  10 
pears,  and  perhaps  I might  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  continue  for  a time 
liad  it  not  been  for  my  illness  when  I 
rame  to  America.  It  was  the  first  illness 
I had  had  in  a long  time,  but  it  was  so 
severe  ‘hat  it  was  a warning  to  me  that 
t could  not  take  the  risks  and  undergo 
the  exertions  that  would  be  necessary  if 
l continued  in  concert  work.  So  I have 
aecided— and  this  statement  can  be  made 
Eefinitely — that  at  the  close  of  this  sea- 
son  I shall  retire.  It  is  possible  that  I 
loniury.  Mir  cuu  a shall  appear  in  some  charity  concert?  at 

English  dialect.  Dr.  Joseph  Wright's  ^^odS^ 


AN  OLD  DISH. 

Tn  the  recently  published  section 
Niche"  of  the  monumental  Oxford 
liglish  Dictionary  the  word  “nappy” 
recognized  and  thus  defined:  An 

rthenwafe  or  glass  dish  with  slop- 
g sides."  The  dish  as  known  in 
i any  New  England  households  was 
< earthenware  and  generally  yellow. 

I was  used  in  baking,  in  mixing,  and 
serving.  Yet  the  younger  genera- 
nn  of  the  city-bred  know  not  the 
ish,  and  many  of  their  elders  are 
ngularly  ignorant,  about  it.  Is  the 
happy”  still  sold  by  that  name  in 
uops? 

And  what  is  the  origin  of  the  word? 
he  English  Dictionary  says  it  is  ob- 
:ure  and  that  the  word  is  peculiar  to 
ie  United  States.  The  Century  Dic- 
onary  says  it  is  a diminutive  of 
tap,”  a drinking  cup  or  bowl,  a 
jaker.  We  doubt  the  statement,  for 
lap”  in  this  sense  disappeared  from 
nglish  literature  in  the  fourteenth 
mtury.  Nor  did  it  long  survive  in 


t for 


|reat  English  Dialect  Dictionary 
ives  “nappy”  as  an  American  form 

‘nap,”  also  written  “nappe”  and 
jiappie,”  meaning  “a  wooden  vessel, 
[specially  one  used  for  milk;  a small 
jetfle,”  and  defines  the  American 


sense  a reappearance? 


Why  did  not  Saint-Saens  visit  us  be- 
fore, is  a reasonable  question.  The 
answer  is  a simple  one:  because  he 
Ereaded  an  American  winter.  To  avoid 

fold  weather  in  Paris  he  has  hibernated 
i the  Canary  Isles,  Algeria,  Egypt,  Cey- 


iriant  as  “a  round  shallow  crockery  '^"ere^onl^'o  abe°  warm’.  for"  when  "he 
ish  used  for  baking  pies.”  Yes,  no  , ‘TfaU0  blen 

3Ubt,  but  deep-apple  pies  with  no  from  Ceylon  to  Egypt,  and  from  the 

Atom  crust,  and  with  an  inverted  tea  ^y/a^lak  ‘of thTe?er?ff !, ° ^rywhTre""  o 

lip  In  the  middle;  also  occasionally  catch  the  balmy  sunshine,  and  to  get 

He  warmer  air  into  my  lungs.  On 
.sed  for  pandowdy,  another  word  jjjS  ia3t  trip  to  Egypt  he  studied  the 

j'ith  an  obscure  derivation.  But  Dr.  Causes  of  mirage,  and  when  he  re 


Mark 


IclUbcb  iU  mil  o-oc,  v , , 

turned  to  Paris  he  read  a paper  on  the 
subject  at  a meeting  of  a scientific  so- 
ciety. Possibly  he  might  be  persuaded 
to  give  here  a Lowell  lecture  or  two. 

He  made  arrangements  to  come  to  the 
United  States  in  1893  to  play  with  Theo- 
dore Thomas’  orchestra  In  Chicago;  then 
be  would  have  come  in  the  summer.  The 
scheme  fell  through.  He  came  this  fall 
because  he  thought  It  was  a case  of 
bow  or  never.  . 

Next  Monday  night  he  will  play  with  the 


[fright  took  the  derivation  from  the 
merican  Dialect  Society’s  notes,  and 
t them  Is  found  this  statement; 

Nappy — A square  vegetable  dish 
fas  billed  as  a ‘nappie’  from  R.  H. 
lacy  & Co.,  N.  Y.,  In  July,  1895." 

? The  nappy  of  our  boyhood  was  iwii  muuu»j  rp-  - -------- 

Crchestra  led  by  Dr.  Muck  his  own  con- 
:'ver  a vegetable  dish,  square  or  terto  in  G minor,  which  is  dear  to  all 
fund;  nor  was  It  of  close  kin  to  the  "ianists.  He  will  also  play  a group  of 

oap  dishes  in  which  dabs  of  vege- 
ibles  are  served  In  many  country 
jiverns  and  In  cheap  restaurants, 
j’erish  the  thought.  The  true  nappy 
/as  a lordly  dish,  as  lordly  as  that  in 
/hich  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the 
Cenite,  “brought  forth  butter”  for 
lisera  before  she  put  her  hand  to  the 
tail  and  her  right  hand  to  the  work- 
nan’s  hammer  and  smote  him  dead, 
p.d  thus  brought  reproach  on  ori- 
ntal  hospitality. 

Nappie  In  the  Scottish  language  is 
'a  wooden  dish.”  Some  think  the 
word  came  from  the  Teutonic  “nap,” 
jiup.  A toper  was  a “nap-holder.”  The 
Anglo-Saxon  “nappe”  or  “knaeep” 
neant  dish  or  platter  as  well  as  cup, 
pot.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  New 
Englanders  spoke  Anglo-Saxon  with- 
out knowing  it  when  they  spoke  of 
“nappies”? 


'CONCERT  pOYER 

\amille  Saint-Saens  to  Appear 
Here  as  a Pianist  with  the 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


OTES  ON  SINGERS.  OLD. 
YOUNG  AND  FORGOTTEN 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

rHE  news  that  Camille  Saint-Saens 
will  play  the  piano  at  his  concert 
next  Monday  night  with  the  Boston 
mphony  orchestra  gives  pleasure  to 
iny.  It  was  first  announced  that  he 
>uld  conduct  some  of  his  own  composi- 
ns  and  also  play  the  organ.  Whatever 
int-Saens’  proficiency  as  a conductor 
iy  be  there  was  little  genuine  curiosity 
know  him  in  this  branch  of  art,  and 
doubt  whether  there  wgs  any  lively 


®d  the  dull  November  aay  by  striking 
up  ‘Viens,  Poupoule.  , - 

“ ‘I  believe,’  went  on  Miss  Soldene 
cheerfully,'  'that  the  public  now  would 
fbe  quite  shocked  to  see  a g'lrl  in  tights. 
You  never  see  one  in  musical  comedy 
or  comic  opera.  ,In  fact,  take  figures  all 

10 “(The  organist  was  grinding  it  out 
{allegro  con  fuoco).  T 

“ ‘I  say,  take  figures  ali  round,  and  I 
(don’t  think  you  see  the  figures  you 

UB|het0rnet  Henry  Irving  at  a supper 
(When  he  was  not  renowned.  I came 
away  thinking  of  him  as  a very  tall, 
gaunt,  serious  man,  with  a most  beau- 

‘“Ah "'what  days  they  were!  And  now 
the  theatre  Is  gone;  ‘Genevieve  pS 
no  more;  Charles  Morton  and  Charlie 
Head,  and  Offenbach  and  Farnie  and 
Selina  Dolaro.  and  almost  all  of  that 
merry  band  are  dead  and  burled,  and 
litt'e  is  left  of  the  dream  now  but  a 
woman  and  her  memories. 

Marguerita  Sylva  made  her  second 
debut"  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  as 
Santuzza  with  much  success,  if  cabled 
and  written  reports  may  be  believed. 
But  why  this  fuss  about  her  as  an 
‘•American”  singer?  She  was  born  in 
Brussels  of  Swiss  and  English  paren- 
tage, and  she  never  saw  this  country 
until  she  was  a grown  woman,  a mem- 
ber of  Beerbohn  Tree’s  company.  She 
Was  then  betrothed  to  a son  of  Du  Mau- 
rier,  the  illustrator  and  novelist.  Now 
She  is  tne  wife  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Mann. 

We  remember  Mme.  Sylva  as  Mile. 
Pompon  in  Victor  Herbert  s Fortune 
Teller”  at  the  Boston  Tneatre  in  March, 
1899.  Mile.  Pompon  then  gartered  be- 
low the  knee,  a practice  condemned  by 
©hysicians  and  aesthetes. 
w The  press  agents  are  busy.  Miss* Bes- 


sie Abott  is  again  in  the  lime  light  and 
Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  for  a moment  in 
the  shade.  Mr.  Caruso's  name  has  also 
been  mentioned  recently.  The  report 
that  he  is  taking  his  exercise  after 
dark  appears  to  be  unfounded. 


pianists.  He  will  also  play  a group  of 
piano  pieces  and  the  orchestra  pieces 
will  be  by  him. 

It  will  be  surprising— not  to  use  a 
Btronger  word— if  Symphony  Hall  is  not 
crowded.  The  occasion  should  in  every  ' 
kray  be  a memorable  one. 

Not  long  ago  The  Herald  spoke  of 
Emily  Soldene’s  benefit.  Before  it  oc- 
curred she  talked  freely  with  sympa- 
thetic reporters  of  London.  One  of  them 
thus  described  her:  “A  woman  of  im- 
mense energy,  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
tenerous  impulses,  brimming  humor  (a 
large,  Rabelaisian  humor,  always  human 
and  genial),  the  true  artistic  tempera- 
ment, now  in  the  clouds,  now  in  the 
abyss;  little  or  no  business  ability,  and 
a friend  to  her  friends  through  ‘thick 
and  thin.  Add  to  this  a beautiful  voice, 
a striking  presence,  the  music  of  Offen- 
bach and  Lecocq,  and  the  romance  of 
the  parts  in  which  she  made  her  fame, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  why,_  od 
years  ago,  all  London  was  trooping 
nightly  to  a little  theatre  in  Islington 
called  the  Philharmonic  to  see  her  as 
the  pastry-cook  Drogan  in  ‘Genevieve 
ie  Brabant.’  ” . . 

And  now,  after  her  long  sojourn  in 
Australia,  she  is  “sheltered  from  the 
Storm  and  the  tempest”  in  a sober  man- 
sion in  the  “hald  unlovely”  region  of 
Woburn  place.  She  is  described  as  still 
ferec't  and  vigorous,  with  brown  eyes 
that  are  bright,  and  with  an  unfailing 
Bow  of  humorous  reminiscences  and 
comment.  ...  , 

She  talked  of  princes  and  dukes  and 
duchesses  who  used  to  go  to  tne  Phil- 
harmonic. Were  the  men  lured  only  by 
Offenbach’s  music  and  Soldene  as  Dro- 
gan in  “Genevieve  de  Brabant”?  “Bless 
me,  no,”  replied  Miss  Soldene,  with  a 
large  wave  of  the  arm.  “You  should 
have  seen  our  chorus — -and  our  pages. 
Such  beautiful  girls  and  so  big!"  To 
see  Selina  Dolaro  walk  up  and  down  the 
stage  with  a rose  in  her  mouth — before 
I Carmen  had  been  heard  of — was  worth 
' the  journey  to  Islington. 

j Now  listen  to  Miss  Soldene:  “Splen- 
(flid  looking  girls!  I often  wonder  if  the 
girls  of  the  present  day  have  such  a 
time  as  we  had  in  the  old  Philhar- 
monic. Every  man  in  London  would  be 
there — night  after  night  many  of  them 
— and  we  were  all  so  friendly.  ‘Po- 
tent, grave  and  reverend  seignors’  many 
are  now,  but  they  were  not  so  grave 
then.  They  used  to  come  bothering 
pound  me,  and  I’d  say.  ’O,  go  away. 
There’s  my  sister.  Talk  to  her.’  For  if 
I was  singing  and  acting  I hated  to  be 
disturbed.  We  used  to  sit  on  our  dress- 
baskets  then — there  weren’t  the  stuffed 
velvet  chairs  of  the  present  day — and 
they  were  not  at  all  uncomfortable,  and 

your  tights  kept  right ” 

“At  this  moment,"  said  the  reporter, 
"a  piano-organ  oj‘side  suddenly  divid- 


er on  tnb  musical  guiBse^Tto  nil  his 
church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan  of  Chi- 
cago said  last  week:  “Statistics  show 

that  about  one-fifth  of  the  residents 
of  our  cities  go  to  church.  If  all  the 
people  decided  they  would  go  to 
church,  it  would  be  discovered  that 
four-fifths  of  them  would  be  without 
sittings.  This  is  a sad  reflection  on 
the  churches.  If  brass  bands  are  nec- 
essary to  attract  the  people  let  us 
have  brass  bands.” 

Saint-Saens,  by  the  way,  does  not 
echo  the  Pope’s  views  about  sacred 
music.  He  believes  that  trumpets, 
trombones  and  cymbals  may  produce 
a good  effect  in  church.  Were  there 
not  horns  in  Solomon’s  temple?  The 
angels  in  the  old  pictures  play  all  the 
musical  instruments  known  at  the 
time  the  painters  lived.  “The  Pales- 
tinian music  was  written  only  for 
the  voice,  but  there  Is  nothing  to 
prove  the  voices  were  not  supported 
at  times  by  instruments.”  There  is 
no  reason  to  banish  so-called  pro- 
fane musical  instruments  from  divine 
worship.  “If  that  be  done,  would  it 
not  be  necessary  to  excise  from  the 
Psalms  the  passages  in  which  the 
worshipper  is  told,  to  praise  the  Lord 
[to  the  sound  of  harps,  trumpets  and 
even  cymbals?” 

Z 3 S f'  O Cj 


Here  is  another  young  American  singer 
that  is  sure  of  herself.  The  Tacoma 
Ledger  thus  introduces  her: 

“I  have  no  manager.  I am  fighting 
the  world  all  by  myself— and  I am  going 
to  win.”  Lucille  Palmer,  aged  18,  who 
is  making  something  more  than  a hit 
with  her  singing  at  the  Tacoma  Hotel, 
closed  her  girlish  fists  and  tried  to  look 
stern— but  succeeded  in  looking  more 
than  unusually  charming. 

Who  would  not  read  to  the  end  after 
such  a thrill?  “No,  William  Barker, 
you  cannot  have  my  daughter’s  hand  in 
marriage  until  you  are  her  equal  in 
wealth  and  social  position,”  is  nothing 
to  the  opening  in  Tacoma’s  journal. 

Lucille  says  the  world  will  be  fighting 
with  her  after  the  first  round,  and  to 
convince  the  world  that  she  can  sing  in 
grand  opera  is  this  first  round.  Her  fists 
closed  and  her  thumbs  were  turned  down 
when  she  said  this  boldly. 

The  conversation,  it  seems,  “turned  to 
different  kinds  of  songs — from  the  folk 
lore  of  the  Irish  to  ’Cheyenne’:  ‘Which 
do  I like  best?  Oh!  I wish  I had  a press 
agent  to  settle  all  this  for  me.  I don’t 
know;  really  I don’t.  There  are  times 
when  I like  to  sing-  one  song  and  then 
times  another— but  I sing  to  suit  the 
public.’  ” 

“Thereby  violating  the  law  of  art  for 
art’s  sake,”  said  neatly  the  reporter, 
who  thought  it  was  his  inning. 

Lucille  asked  a question  that  has  per- 
plexed her  older  sisters:  “Art  and  Bo- 
hemia are  two  subjects  from  which  I 
want  to  run.  How  can  I keep  the  rules 
of  art  with  a big  A when  the  crowd  is 
applauding  for  ’Cheyenne’?  Now,  how 
can  I?” 

There  are  times  when  Lucille  sees 
some  one  in  the  crowd  who  “knows  and 
understands.”  He  looks  at  her,  “so 
hard,  oh,  so  hard!”  But  she  does  not 
like  to  hear  conversation  while  she  is 
singing.  “You  know  it  is  terribly  dis- 
appointing to  have  somebody  start  a 
loud  conversation  when  I am  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a song  and  laboring  under  the  be- 
lief that  I am  holding  the  audience,  or 
to  have  some  fat  man  with  a big  fat 
cigar  and  one  or  two  fat  diamonds  about 
him  istart  talking  in  a big,  fat  voice. 
But  I am  used  to  it.  There  will  be  bores 
in  any  crowd.  My  greatest  fun  is  to 
make  one  of  those  big,  fat  men  stop  and 
listen  to  me.  Rotundity  sometimes— not 
always— covers  any  amount  of  senti- 
ment.” 

And  Lucille  has  ideals.  “I  am  18  and 
a musician  and  also  have  a nice  big 
world  stretching  before  me.  Why  should 
I not  have  ideals.  But,  if  you  don’t 
mind,  the  ideals  of— er— 18— are  not  for 
publication.” 
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Mr.  Loeffler’s  sextet  will  be  played 
by  the  Kneisel  quartet  this  season 
here  and  elsewhere.  The  Washington 
Post  says  of  Mr.  Loeffler,  who  is  still 
living  in  Medfield:  “Loeffler  has  be- 

come known  as  one  of  the  mystics 
belonging  to  a school  akin  to  that  of 
Debussy  and  other  French  composers. 
He  is  also  famous  as  an  overmodest 
and  retiring  composer.  His  publisher, 
G Schirmer,  New  York,  says  that 
Loeffler  is  opposed  to  the  publication 
of  his  works,  and  that  it  is  only 
through  the  utmost  teasing  and  beg- 
ging that  the  violinist  wil  Iturn  over 
any  of  his  manuscripts  to  be  printed. 
When  he  is  finally  persuaded  to  send 
in  two  or  three  manuscripts  no  more 
can  be  extracted  from  him  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years,  when  j 
he  may  relent  and  give  his  publisher 
another  famous  work,  which  has  been 
played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra.” 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
opens  next  Monday  night  with  Miss 
Farrar  and  Rousseliere  in  “Romeo 
and  Juliet.”  Lina  Cavaliere,  “the 
neurotic,  the  gracile  and  the  ambi- 
tious,” will  appear  with  Caruso 
Wednesday  night  in  Giordano’s  "Fe- 
dora," which  will  be  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  America.  Mme.  Fleisch- 
er-Edel  and  Carl  Burrian  will  appear 
in  this  country  for  the  first  time  in 
“Tannhaeuser”  the  30th. 

A clergyman  in  New  York  has  tried 
both  a femal  whistler  and  a perform- 


| Inasmuch  as  the  memory  of  Pasteur 
I wall  be  honored  in  Boston  by  the  giv- 
| ing  of  his  name  to  the  main  street  that 
| approaches  the  Harvard  medical  school 
! buildings,  it  is  interesting  to  know  how 
the  great  scientist  and  benefactor  has 
been  honored  in  cities  of  his  .own 
country. 

The  Herald  publishes  a picture  of  Paul 
Rlcher’s-  bas-relief  that  is  dedicated  to  ! 
the  glory  of  Pasteur  in  Chartres.  The 
monument  in  its  general  form  and  posi-  i 
tlon  is  not  unlike  that  placed  in  Beacon  j 
street  in  honor  of  Col.  Robert  Gouid  | 
Shaw.  The  Chartres  memorial  is  in- 
| tended  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  j 

of  Pasteur’s  discovery  of  inoculation 
against  anthrax,  the  splenic  fever  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  which,  as  he  found  out, 
results  from  the  introduction  of  minute 
organisms  into  the  blood  of  the  animal, 
and  their  rapid  reproduction  there. 

For  several  years  Pasteur  conducted 
experiments  at  ‘Saint  Germain  la  Gatine 
near  Chartres.  His  co-workers  were  Dr. 
Roux  and  Mr.  Chamberland. 

The  bas-relief  portrays  one  of  these 
decisive  experiments.  Dr.  Roux  is  about 
to  inoculate  a sheep  with  the  virus  taken 
from  one  that  died  of  the  carbuncuiar 
disease  while  Mr.  Chamberland  is  mak- 
ing the  autopsy.  Mr.  Boutet.  a vet- 
erinary, and  the  brothers  Manoury,  one 
a farmer,  the  other  a physician,  assist 
in  the  experiment.  . 
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RECITAL  BY  BARITONE.  ' 

Concert  of  Emilio  de  Gogorza  Heard 
by  Enthusiastic  Audience. 

Emilio  de  Gogorza,  baritone,  gave  a 
song  recital  last  evening  in  Chickering 
Hall.  H.  G.  Tucker  was  the  accompa- 
l-'riist.  There  was  an  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence of  fair  size.  The  “request  pro- 
!. gramme”  was  as  follows:  Giordani’s 

“Caro  mio  ben,”  Monsigny’s  “Adieu, 
Chere  Doulse,”  Handel’s  “Where’er  you 
walk.”  Storace’s  “Pretty  Creature” 
Goring  Thomas’  "Viking's  Daughter, 
“Drink  to  me  only,”  F.  Tours’  "Mothei 
o’  Mine,”  H.  Parker’s  “The  lark  now 
leaves,”  Rueckauf’s  “Lockruf,"  Tschai- 
kowsky's  "Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht 
Kennt,”  Schumann’s  “Widmung.  Len- 
ormand’s  “Gardeur  do  C.hevres,_  Faure  s 
“Rencontre,”  Franck's  “Maiuap.e  des 
Roses,”  Widor’s  “Plongeur,  Ft  M.  Al- 
varez’s “Canto  del  Presidario,  La 
Partida,”  “A  Grenada.” 

The  great  majority  of  these  songs 
have  been  discussed  in  The  Herald 
and  Mr.  de  Gogorza’s  artistry  has  been 
often  analyzed.  The  people,  at  large 
and  musicians  listen  to  him  giadly, 
not  only  because  he  has  a manly  voice 


ji 


o£  beautiful  quality  and  Uijf&s  lt  v.i t n 
uncommon  technical  skill,  but  also  be- 
cause he  is  an  intelligent  and  emo- 
tional interpreter  of  , the  text.  His 
emotion  is  artistically  controlled.  He 
is  seldom  guilty  of  any  exaggeration 
in  sentiment. 

' Furthermore,  he  is  a singer  of  singu- 
lar versatility.  He  knows  how  to  pre- ; 
serve  the  national  spirit  of  a composer, 
and  yet  make  an  emotional  appeal  thati 
is  universal.  He  differentiates  the  vari- 1 
ous  styles  of  nations  and  of  periods,  and 
is  engrossing  in  each.  He  is  dramatic 
without  being  sensational:  he  is  ‘'inti- 
mate" without  being  lackadaisical  or 
dull,  It  is  a great  pleasure  to  hear  him 
whether  he  sings  in  oratorio  or  in  a re- 
cital. 

Mr,  de  Gogorza  was  perhaps  not  in  his 
bast  physical  condition  Iasi  nigln.  His 
voice  was  less  sonorous  than  on  former 
occasions.  The  songs  by  Tours.  Schu- 
mann and  Widor  were  encored. 

Vn  (M)  t 


A SHY  CONDUCTOR. 

Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch,  once  known  in 
Boston  as  the  conductor  of  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  leading  at  a Phil- 
harmonic concert  in  Berlin  a few 
nights  ago,  glared  in  anger  at  the 
"fashionable  audience”  and  rebuked 
women  for  staring  at  him  with  opera 
I glasses.  He  6houted:  "Your  be- 

havior makes  me  so  nervous  that  I 
cannot  conduct.” 

I The  story  is  a surprising  one,  for 
virtuoso  conductors  as  a rule,  dearly 
love  such  admiration;  they  court  it; 
not  infrequently  they  dress  scrupu- 
lously, visit  the  hair-dresser  for  the 
occasion,  and  see  to  it  that  their 
hands,  especially  the  invoking  or  re- 
pressing left,  are  carefully  manicured.  j 
rt  is  possible  that  Mr.  NIkisch  ob- 
jected to  inspection  through  lor- 
gnettes. No  man  likes  to  be  thus  ^ 
looked  at,  for  the  lorgnette  is  in-! 
l erently  supercilious,  arrogant  The 
bravest  and  most  self-assured  feels  | 
mean  and  contemptible  the  moment  a 
lorgnette  is  levelled  at  him. 

Yet  many  women  at  a concert  must 
look  toward  the  stage  unless,  as  some 
advocates  of  concert  hall  reform  in- 
sist, the  hearers  should  sit  with  their 
, backs  toward  the  platform  for  in- 
: tense  aesthetic  enjoyment.  At  whom 

would  Mr.  Nikisch  have  had  the  Ber- 
lin women  look?  At  the  fiddlers  all 
in  a row?  At  a slide  trombone  man 
working  sonorous  wonders?  At  a 
melancholy  anc.  self-absorbed  second 
bassoonist?  At  last  there  is  a shy 
conductor! 


A HAPPY  RELEASE. 

Sir  Walter  Vaughan  Moody,  the 
retiring  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  may 
I well  congratulate  himself  on  shed- 
ding forever  the  cares  of  office.  Out 
! of  337  days  as  lord  mayor  he  dined 
■ away  from  home  and  on  formal  occa- 
sions on  257.  Think  of  the  tasks  im- 
. posed  on  his  stomach ! Rivers  of  tur- 
tle soup,  turbot  till  he  loathed  it  as, 
English  paupers  some  centuries  agoj 
loathed  salmon,  then  a cheap  and 
common  fish,  hideous  imitations  of 
French  cookery,  endless  and  pom- 
pous feasts!  How  gladly  would  he 
no  doubt  have  often  exchanged  the 
swollen  ,fbanquet”  for  a chump  chop 
with  quiet,  for  a dish  of  bacon  and 
greens  at  home. 

Celebrated  diners  out  in  this  coun- 
try have  said  that  they  owed  a com 
paratively  peaceful  digestion  to  this 
fact:  They  tasted  only  three  courses 
and  drank  only  of  one  wine.  These  pru- 
dent, farseeing  men  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  tn  London  the  lord  mayor 
should  be  a heavy  feeder  If  only  out 1 
of  respect  for  tradition. 

SYMPHONY 

Symphony  by  the  Russian 
Glazounoff  Played  Here 
for  the  First  Time. 

, The  programme  of  the  sixth  concert 
) of  the  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr.  Muck. 
| conductor,  which  took  place  ir.  Sym- 


phony Hail  jSst  night,  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  "The  Betrothed  of  the  Tsnr". 

Rimsky*  Korsakoff 

Violin  concerto  in  D major Tsclmik^wsky 

Symphony  in  B flat.  No.  5 Gla2onnoff 

No  doubt,  as  it  is  stated  el'  where 
in  The  Herald  this  morning,  Mr. 
Petschnikoff’s  choice  of  a concerto 
suggested  to  Dr.  Muck  the  idea  of  a 
Russian  programme,  Russian  at  least 
In  name.  Rimsky-Korsakoft' s unpre- 
tentious and  pleasing  overture  has 
Russian,  or  at  least  Oriental,  color 
in  the  majority  of  its  pages.  It  has 
exotic  flavor;  it  does  not  come  from 
Germany.  But  the  finale  of  the  sym- 
phony is  the  only  distinctively  Rus- 
sian movement  in  that  work. 

This  symphony  was  played  here  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  not  nearly  so  strik- 
ing a composition  as  the  yrr.phony  of 
Glazounoff,  that  follows  i*  in  order  of 
time,  and  it  is  not  so  generally  pleasing 
as  that  which  precedes  When  it  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  London,  and 
also  in  New  York,  there  were  loud  out- 
cries against  the  composer’s  •hematic 
plagiarisms.  He  was  accused  of  lifting 
the  "Sword”  motive  in  Wagner  s Ring 
for  his  first  movement,  and  Celeste 
Aida”  for  his  third,  and  niter  resem- 
blances. close  or  far-fetched,  were  al- 
leged. It  is  true  that  there  Is  a sugges- 
tion of  the  "Sword”  theme,  and  there 
is  the  thought  of  Radames  first  arm 
the  matter  of  rhythm,  in  the  melodic 
figure,  and,  once  or  twice,  in  the  nai- 
monic  and  orchestral  treatment.  After 
all,  the  chief  question  is:  W hat  did 

Glazounoff  do  with  these  cnemes. 

There  is  little  individuality  in  the  first 
three  movements,  which  might  have 
been  made  in  Germany  by  any  well 
trained  young  man  with  a taste  for  rich 
instrumentation.  The  first  movement 
follows  the  traditions  of  form  so  that 
there  need  he  no  talk  of  originality  in 
that  direction,  and  in  the  chief  thematic 
ideas  and  in  the  development  of  them 
there  is  no  departure  from  the  highly 
respectable  commonplace.  The  scherzo 
is  pretty  enough,  though  the  mam  the- 
matic idea  is  not  new.  It  is  scored  with 
the  coloring  and  the  piquancy  that  are 
expected  in  the  grand  ballet.  The  an- 
dante which  follows  has  a suavely  senti- 
mental and  romantic  character  but, 
again  we  search  vainly  for  any  truly 
original  thought  or  expression.  , 

The  Finale  has  character,  though 
you  may  call  it  rowdy,  or  brutal,  or 
even  vulgar.  It  has  this  saving  merit. 

it  is  honest.  At  last  Glazounoff  is 
heard  speaking  in  his  own  'anf?.a?g 
and  in  a familiar,  natural  way  He  is 
no  longer  in  Germany;  he  has  not 
crossed  the  Alps  for  a" /Sreeable  mel- 
odv  He  has  put  aside  the  remem 
brance  of  men  that  worked  before  him, 
Wagner,  Mendelssohn.  Berlioz,  \ erdi. 
In  the  finale  he  is  true  to  his  race  and 

t<When  6Mr.  Petschnikopp  was  here  six 
years  ago.  he  played  Tschaikowsky  s 
concerto,  and  played  it  with  little  artistic 
success.  He  had  been  playing  it  before 
he  came,  and  he  has  been  playing  it 
since  he  left.  It  would  be  a miracle  if 
he  had  not  improved  in  his  performance 
of  it  in  many  details,  but  his  interpreta- 
tion last  night  was  by  no  means  en- 
grossing, and  it  was  often  dull.  Or  was 
the  concerto  itself  at  fault.  It  is  to 
us  one  of  the  least  interesting  works  of 
Tschaikowsky,  yet  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive of  a nobler  performance  and  we 
remember  that  Mme.  Maud  Powell  and 
Mr  Brodsky  made  much  of  the  work. 

Mr  Petschnikoff  has  irritating  man- 
nerisms. as  in  the  manner  of  his  at- 
tack, and  he  is  inclined  to  senti- 
mentalism. In  passages  of  sentiment 
his  tone  last  night  was  warm  and 
sympathetic  until  through  exaf®eyaI 
tion  it  became  lush.  \\  hen  he  essayed 
robust  measures  he  was  not  effect- 
ive. and  his  bravura  lacked  brilliance 
and  authority. 

The  orchestra  played  the  overture 
in  a delightful  manner  and  Its  eu- 
i phony  and  gorgeous  sonority  were 
well  displayed  in  the  symphony. 


Hi^so^i^'tuterance8  an^'^'hTehcY  tUght 

° * M in e " ' Se m h rich'  1 s seldom  heard  to 
advantage  in  the  first  two  or  thrde 
songs  of  a programme.  Although  she 
grasps  more  easils  th®  ^P*,^  - 

wrench  composers  of  the  18th  century 
than  that  of  Gabriel  Faure  and  Claude 
Dehussv  her  performance  of  Crreti>  s 
ariette  Yad  little  distinction  and  that 
of  Scarlatti's  air  was  laborious.  That 
she  should  now  show  occasionally 
anxiety  in  the  management  and 
trol  of  breath,  that  her  upper  tones 
should  have  lost  in  quality — her  voice 
was  never  a distinctively  sensuous 
one— that  effort  should  now  anaVthls 
take  the  place  of  BPont^fif‘tL  ^ Ireat 
is  natural,  Inevitable.  Yet  in  a Sreat 

5S?e»ni  --  I °e 

her  aonwdn.eXsPheeSis 

Notes  of  Events  in 

World  of  Music 

The  public  sale  of  tickets  for  Mme. 
Gadskl's  song  recital  In  Symphony 
Hall  Monday  afternoon,  Dec  10,  will 
open  at  the  hall  next  Friday. 

Mr  Francis  Macmlllen,  violinist, 
will  'make  his  first  appearance  here 
Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  lz* 

Rossini's  “Stabat  Mater  wiU  be 
snne  bv  the  choir  of  the  Eliot  Lnurcii, 
Newton,  at  the  first  of  the  monthly 
cantata  services  this  Sunday  after 
i noon  at  4:30  o’clock. 


THE  IDEAL  SYMPHONY 
WITHOUT  A SOLOIST 

Influence  of  Virtuosos  on  the 
Conductor,  the  Programme 
and  the  Audience ; Sug- 
gested Reforms  in  Concert 
Halls. 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 


Sembrich  Sings 

Schubert  Works. 

Mme.  Marcella  Sembric'n 'gave  a song 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Symphony 
Hall.  Mr.  Isidore  Luckstone,  pianist, 
accompanied  her  in  a delightful  manner. 
There  was  a very  large  and  enthusiastic 

— ^l/sf  K0rforfsT?ro''maSGrSetry0;s 

"L’Anii  de  la  Matson";  D.  Scarlatti  s 
“Qual  Farfaletta  Amante.  Bach  s Bist 
du  Dei  -Mir,”  Corner  s Bln  Kinlein  in 
der  Wiegen,"  Arnes  Plague  of  Love, 
Carey's  "Pastoral,”  Schubert's  ,'Frueh- 
hngstraum"  and  "Musensohn,  Schu- 
mann's "Meine  Rose”  and  "Auftraege  " 
Brahms'  "Feldeinsamkeit  and  Vorsch- 
nellcr  Schwur,”  Dvorak  s gypsy  melo- 
dies "Mein  Lied  ertoent.  In  dem 
vveiten  " “Als  die  alte  Mutter  ' Reln- 
gestimmt  die  Saiten"  and  parf  des 
Falken  Schwinge"  Gernslieim  s Liebe 
verraeth  Nicht.”  Hauser  s --here  Is  a 
Ladv  ” Mrs.  Beach’s  Year  s at  the 
Spring.”  Mme.  Sembrich  was  generous 
in  repetitions  of  songs  and  in  additions 
to  the  programme. 

The  programme  as  a whole  was  not 
60  Interesting  as  those  of  her  former 

recitals.  The  gypsy  s ° n ft „b YSluH  f u 1 
with  the  exception  of  the  oeautiiui 
"ais  die  alte  Mutter,  whlcn  may  just- 
lv  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  perrcci 
son£f  of  the  world,  have  little  savor 
and  only  a specious  intensity,  nor  is 
Mme.  Sembrich  able  to  interpret  the 
wild  madness  of  “Reingestlmmt  die 
I Saiten.”  She  was  never  a passionate 
singer,  she  was  never  herolcal.y  dra. 

■ matic.  and  she  has  won  her  laurels  as 
! an  interpreter  of  songs  that  are  con- 
1 templatlve.  light-hearted  °r  decoraUve^ 

I We  are  now-  referring  to  ner  only  aa  a 
! singer  in  concert  halls.  She  is  pre 
eminently  a singer  of  melodies  iy  M ■ 

! zart  and  Schubert  and  of  some  of  Schu- 

|mYesntlrd°aygSshe  was  espec'allv  surcess- 
! ful  in  the  charming  little  cradle  song 
of  Corner's,  the  song  by  Arne  those i by 
Schubert  and  Schumann,  and  Dvorak  s 
“Als  die  alte  Mutter.”  She  Md  not  bring 
out  ail  that  there  is  in  Brahms  Fel- 
deinsamkeit,”  and  Mrs  Bench  a _settin_. 


Dr.  Muck’s  programmes  have  pro- 
voked discussion.  Those  of  the  first 
four  concerts  seemed  ultra-conserva- 
tive.  The  statements  that  he  made 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  or  was  re- 
ported to  make,  concerning  the  dearth 

of  interesting  contemporaneous  works 

and  his  undying  devotion  to  the  oid 
masters,  seemed  to  be  his  personal 
commentary  on  the  programmes. 

The  concerts  took  place,  and  no  one  s 
finer  susceptibilities  were  seriously 
hurt.  Dr.  Muck  triumphed  gloriously 
with  the  symphony  by  Brahms — a case 
of  old  wine  in  new  bottles. 

Some  remembered  during  the  discus- 
sion which  raged  about  the  first  four 
programmes  that  Dr.  Muck  arranged 
them  before  he  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
that  they  were  made  in  Germany.  The 
eminent  conductor  had  no  persona 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  or- 
chestra; nor  did  he  know  how  the  au- 
dience was  musically  disposed,  whether 
ft  were  hfde  bound  in  conservatism  or 
Mke  the  ancient  Athem— s,  spendli  g 
time  in  nothing  else  buLfi£®Vt  wsfil 
or  to  hear  some  new  thin0.  It  was 
natural  that  a conductor  should  choose 
in  view  of  these  circumstances  long 
approved  compositions  known  thor 
oughlv  by  liim,  compositions  so  famil 
iar  to  the  audience  that  there  could 
not  be  serious  controversy  o\er  their 
Inherent  merits,  compositions 
which  he  had  worked  wonders  In  Eu-j 

r°Then  'came  the  programme  of  the 
fifth  concert  The  appeal  ance  of  tn 
overture  to  “Oberon, " coming  Immedi- 
ately as  it  did  after  the  performance 
ni  the  overture  to  "Der  I relschutz, 
was  indeed,  discouraging,  for  there ms  no 


have  been  maoe  in  unis  uirecuou,  wicn  tnei 

disposition  of  trie  orchestra  and  the  man- 
agement of  lights.  We  are  now  speak.ng 
of  the  conceit  hall,  not  of  the  opera 
house.  Von  Buelow  occasionally  dark- 
ened the  room,  and  It  is  reported  that 
Incense  was  binned  by  his  order  during 
a performance  of  the  funeral  march  In 
Beethoven  s "Eroica”  symphony.  At  Heir 
aelberg  in  1903  the  first  concert  of  a 
music  festival  was  given  with  a sunken 
orchestra  and  unseen  solo  singers  and 
chorus — for  the  conductor,  Philipp  Wolf- 
rum,  composer  and  professor  at  Heidel- 
berg University,  wished  to  test  the  theory 
that  "invisible  music”  is  the  most  effec- 
tive. On  the  second  day,  for  the  sake  of 
comparison,  the  singers  and  the  orches- 
tra were  in  the  sight  of  the  audience,  but 
the  stage  was  divided  into  four  separate 
floors  to  gair.  a variety  in  dynamic  force. 
On  the  third  day  an  oratorio  was  per- 
formed, with  the  choi'us  on  a raised  stage, 
but  the  orchestra  was  seated  on  a level 
with  the  main  floor  of  the  hall  and  sep- 
arated from  the  audience  by  a ' non- 
transparent  sound  wall.”  Dr.  Wolfrutn  s 
purpose  was  characterized  by  an  enthu- 
-clast,  who  wrote  apparently  without  even 
one  foot  on  the  ground,  fis  “purely  ideal 
and  theoretically  quite  art  imbued.” 

A dozen  years  before  the  time  of  those 
experiments  Dr.  Pudor,  ’cellist  raging 
pamphleteer,  and  for  a time  d'l-ector  of 
the  Dresden  Conservatory,  wrote  an 
essay  "The  Concert  Hall  of  the  Fu- 
ture” and  took  for  his  text  a sentence 
from  “Wilhelm  Meister”:  “He  was  ac- 

customed to  hear  music  ohly  with  shut 
eyes  that  he  might  concentrate  ins 
whole  being  on  the  sole  and  pure  enjoy- 
ment of  the  ear.”  An  eminent  music 
critic  made  this  experiment  and  soon 
after  the  editor  of  the  journal  repre- 
sented by  the  critic  received  a letter 
saying:  “No  wonder  your  critic  writes 

inane  articles?  Haven’t  you  a hired 
man  that  can  keep  awake?  Or  perhaps 
your  critic  is  given  to  booze. 

Pudor  believes  that  after  the  audience 
is  seated  the  lights  should  be  lowered 
or,  better  still,  extinguished.  If  players 
or  singers  need  a certain  amount  or 
I light  which  will  be  visible  to  the  audi- 
ence, the  hearers  should  sit  with  their 
1 backs  to  the  stage.  If  there  be -lUht,  a 
solo  pianist  or  violinist  should  be  con- 
cealed by  a dark  curtain  or  a scroan. 
The  hearer  in  a dark  hall  will  net  be 
disturbed  by  the  sight  of  a sao  or  gro- 
tesque face  of  a neighbor,  or.,  by  the 
dress  and  general  appearance  of  a pet- 
former.  Music  is  wholly  a matter  of 
impression.  The  heaver  must  be  sensi- 
tive; lie  must  not  be  one  of  a crowi, 
there  must  be  helps  to  self-concentra- 
tion A man  is  more  sensitive  to  musi- 
cal impressions  early  In  the  morning  or 
in  the  evening,  especially  at  twilight 
"The  fitting  season  is  winter,  when  na- 
ture sleeps,  and  the  white  robe  of  peace 
is  stretched  over  the  earth;  hut  still 
more  fitting  perhaps  is  the  late  fall,  the 
twilight  of  the  year.” 


ft 


\vas  it  possible  UiaFthe  "Eury- 
enThe"  overture  would  follow?  Some 
saw  in  approaching  and  ghastly  proces- 
efon  ?he  overtures .to  “Pe  ter  Sen  mol 
•Sllvana  ” “Abu  Hassan,  T ne  uuiei 
cf  the  Spirits,”  not  to  mention 
“Jubel  ” with  the  patriotic  air  dear  to 
more  than  one  nation.  Bui t on  the  same 
programme  there  was  a sj  mphony,  the 
one6  by  Binding,  which  was  Practically 
unknown  to  the  great  majoilty  of  the 
audience.  Sinding’s  Symphony  whether 

vou  like  or  dislike  it,  is  certainly  not. 
iis  the  French  say.  “old  hat.  ' 

Mr.  Petschnikoff  comes  to  play  Tscha  - 
kowsy’s  concerto;  lo.  and  behold,  a 
strictly  Russian  programme;  an  over- 
,ure  bv  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  an  Oriental- 
ist in  music,  and  a symphony  bf  die 
Glazounoff  of  the  barbaric  and  better 

'should  be  remembered  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  filth  concert  was  ar- 
ranged In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  or- 
chestra, returning  from  its  first  trip, 
would  have  little  time  to  rehearse.  Pre- 
ceding conductors  have  borne  th.s  P-ln- 
riple  in  mind  each  season.  But  does; 
Dr.  Muck  purpose  to  shape  lus  pro- 
grammes  to  suit  the  selection 
the  soloist— as  in  Mr.  Petschnikoff  s 
case?  If  a pianist  wishes  to  play  Grieg  s 
concerto,  will  there  be  a Scandinat  inn 
concert?  If  a concerto  be  one  of  tne  , 
romantic  school,  will  the  whole  pro- 
gramme necessarily  be  romantic.  || 

Reform6  in  Concert  Halls. 

The  question  of  programme-making  has  j 
exercised  seriously  the  wits  of  deep  Ger- 
man  thinkers  m their  efforts  to  institute  | 
•concert  reform.”  Strange  experiments  | 


Pudor  on  Programmes. 

One  is  not  always  in  the  mood  to  hear 
a Strauss  waltz  or  Beethoven’s  funeral 
march.  It  would  seem  as  though  cer- 
tain conductors  arranged  programmes  as 
it  they  drew  at  random  from  a grab 
ba".  In  1389  von  Buelow  conducted  a 
double  performance  of  the  Ninth  sym- 
phony  lb  °ne  the  same  concert.  This 
was  a grievous  error  in  judgment,  for  no 
one  sensitive  to  musical  inpresslons  can 
hear  the  colossal  work  twice  consecu- 
tively with  any  appreciative  enjoyment. 
Did  von  Buelow  wish  to  show  that  mu- 
fcic  should  appeal  to  intelligence  rather 
than  emotion?  Did  he  think  the  audi- 
ence would  understand  the  work  better 
the  second  time?  If  the  hearer  did  not 
understand  everything  during  the  first 
performance,  exhausted  by  the  effort  he 
would  not  have  the  mental  force  to 
■rasp  the  meaning  at  a second  hearing, 
if  he  understood  at  first— he  was  proba- 
blv  acquainted  with  the  symphony  lie 
was  so  impressed  that  he  was  in  no 
mental  condition  for  a second  hearing. 

Yet  when  Debussy's  highly  poetic 
"Nocturns”  were  first  played  in  Bos- 
ton they  were  performed  twice  at  the 
(,ame  concert,  and  the  experiment  was 
most  successful.  Of  course,  these  Noc- 
turns,” which  are  comparatively  short, 
do  not  have  the  exhaustive  power  of  the 
9t:h  symphony.  , _ _ , 

It  was  a mistake.  Dr.  Pudor  says, 
for  Franz  Wuellner  to  conduct  al  a 
Rhenish  music  festival  the  nine 
1 unies  of  Beethoven  in  three  sun 
. . .lays  It  is  a mistake  to  put  t; 

symphonies,  or  two  symphonies  and  an 
overture  on  the  same  programme.  A 
■'historical  programme"  is  like  unto  a 
museum;  the  appeal  is  to  an  acquaint- 

mot  ” be  far  from  that  which  is  m- 

duced  by  a true  display  of  art.  Thus  Dr. 
Heinrich  Pudor. 

Paul  Ehler’s  Views. 


Another  deep  thinker,  Mr.  Paul  Ehler 
of  Koenigsberg,  freed  his  mind  a few 

^ HeYelle'ves— and  he  is  not  alone  In  this 
-that  there  should  be  no  solo  singer  or 
player  iri  a symphony  concert  of  m, 

f- 

no  lyric  solo  P'ee?.'ir,nAtt  Lf  hearer’s 
chestral  composition,  U 1 piano 
aesthetic  sense  is  disturb. ed  Dy  a p 
'Or  violin  concerto  or  bY  ;YoY%mposi- 
piano  accompaniment.  Sucn  coi  p 
Vions  ate  for  a small 

jsij  5f.r&ir  °ss 

fsYspeciahy  time  of  eX"^f 

Berlioz’ s “Harold  in  Italy,  * a « 
-Hnn  Quixote,”  although  ib  the  first  a 
mnger  singe  a whole  movement;  m the 
second  a viola  an^  iSio^nsMumeiit : both 

“Sm  pW>.«  M U»  «">•'  I 

-’"Historical”  "eduoationar’  P1*?'  I 
j grammes  me  only  Yor  the  music,  school  I 


* nonsense  to  make  a programme  i 
out  o!  works  by  Mozart  and  Richard  ! 
Mi  auss-;  or  to  include  works  by  Bach.  ! 
Snint-baens  and  Wagne.  in  the  same  i 
programme.  The  musical  natures  of 
toese  composers  are  so  different  that 
jney  cannot  thus  be  put  iogethei».  Nor 
do  Bach  and  Mozart  walk  together  In 
. II  close  communion.  “Bach,  in  spite  “This 
secern  style,  was  an  anachronism®  lie 
is  more  at  ease  with  Beethoven  or 

o^theero^oeo.’’V1  1 Moi!art’  "Lhe  ranter 
Tlie  programme  should  always  be  a 
crescendo  of  interest  and  emotion  This 
may  come  from  “the  musical  and 'meta- 
physical contents"  of  the  music  nr 

through  the  means  of  outward  expres- 
®30n'  - 1S  a good  thing  to  give  concerts 

t■0^  * le  v/<?r^s  one  composer; 
or  contrasts  may  he  made,  as  by  giving 

Rrabmo  TJcon<-prL  symphonies  by 

Brahms  and  Bruckner:  The  natural 

I “aitkiss  S'h!16™,  Kive  Piquancy. 

- ,r  a o°od  thing  to  give  a "Beetho 
ven.  a Brahms,"  a "Richard  Strauss’* 

; concert?  Does  not  monotony  with  con- 
i sequent  boredom  lie  that  way?  What 
student  at  Berlin  20  or  30  yea.ts  ago  does 
not  temember  with  a shudder  the  Mo- 
zart. Beethoven  Raff.  Schubert!  and 
other  exclusive  evenings"  at  Bilse’s? 

j should  not  t>*;  too  Ions 
'and  , there  should  be  an  ihtermiksUin 
itlOM6'"  any  tw0  lmP°'-tai‘t  compos" 

-nls  tf16  revfreuco  paid  the  older  mas- 
.icis  there  should  be  n0  lack  of  sym- 

sfrVvTngTod^  COmpOSers  livin^  and 
b T11U3  Mr.  Paul  Ehler  of  ICoenigs- 

Let  us  listen  to  one  more  opinion. 

Von  Hausegger’s  Case. 

; Mi.  Siegmund  von  ITausegger, 
i whose  ‘‘Barbarossa,’’  has  been  per- 
formed in  Boston  at  a Symphony  con- 
cert, resigned  last,  season  his  position 
as  a conductor  at  Frankfort-on- the- 


Main,  and  he  wrote  a letter  in  ex- 
planation.  He  began  by  premising 
that  art  is  not  a commodity  to  be  of? 
fered  tor  sale  as  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  buyer,  alias  the  public.  He 
then  insisted  that  in  concerts  of  a se 
nous  nature  everything  which  does 

?g,„fvrSota'ffic 

society,  so-called,  to  drop,  as  far  as 
ait  is  concerned,  all  of  their  custom- 
) ary  privileges  except  those  that  are 
to, be.  found  m all  circles. 

“This  forbids  the  introduction  of  vir- 
tuosity. which  tends  [°  present  a brill- 
iant display  of  technical  cleverness  as 
an  apparently  secondary,  but  often  in 
reality,  a main  purpose. 

“The  true  object  of  orchestral  con- 
certs: lies  m the  presentation  of  sym- 
phonic Works.  Pieces  with  a piano  part 
require  on  the  part  of  the  hearer  con- 
ditions  which  differ  from  the  purely  or- 
chestral and  therefore  do  not  belong  in 
the  realm  of  these  concerts.  The  pro- 
rgrammes  should  not  present  an  almllss 
ser  ..vi  ot  compositions,  but  should  have 
tl  1 basic  purpose  of  awakening  under- 
s landing  of  the  personalities  of  the  varl 
nSSPrers:  of  their  style,  of  the  devel- 
of,th,e  schools  Which 
"5f.n  continue  through  long  epochs;  as 
well,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a deeper  In 
sight  into  individual  peculiarities. 


. A,tthe  foundation  of  every  programme  1 
should  be  a leading  thought  and  a clear  ; 
plan  With  all  consideration  for  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  public  the  rule  should  be 
concentration,  not  diversity.  A certain 
ciegree  of  capacity  must  always  be  taken 
for  granted.  Soloists  will  increase  the 
ttlect  of  those  programmes  if  they  are 
suited  to  the  general  plan.  All  these 
are  not  new  ideas,  for  they  are  clearly 
understood  by  those  who  treat  art  with 
earnestness  and  conviction.  To  expect 
to  succeed  from  the  first  moment  with 
such  a plan  would  be  an  idle  desire,  but 
gradual  progress  will  bear  its  own  prom- 
136  of  final  Success.” 

Soloists’  Influence. 

Thus  do  deep  thinkers  cuss  and  dis-  I 
cuss.  Thus  do  they  advance  theories 
and  propose  reforms  without  considera-  L__  :: 
tion  for  the  business  manager. 


It  is  true  that  an  ideal  symphony  SonI 
cert  Is  without  the  disturbing  presence 
of  a be-jewelled  prime  donna,  of  an 
emotional  fiddler  with  only  the  whites 
of  ids  el’CS  seen  as  he  almost  swoons 
In  a melting  andante,  of  a formidable 
pianist  who  when  he  takes  his  seat, 
bows  to  the  conductor,  as  much  as  to 
say:  “Now  let  her  go!  You  can't 

drown  me/* 

But  what  is  the  question  asked  be- 
fore each  symphony  concert  in  Boston 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  audience? 
'Who  is  the  soloist  this  week?”  Not. 

* what  Is  the  symphony?”;  not  “Is  there 
a new  work?” 

There  is  no  need  of  Insisting  on  this 
point.  The  list  of  soloists  in  the  Septem- 
ber announcement  plays  a more  impor- 
tant part  than  the  list  of  works  to  be 
‘performed.  How  many  Bostonians 
would  bid  eagerly  at  the  auction  sale 
if  the  concerts  were  to  be  without  solo 
■singers,  violinists,  pianists  or  even  a 
stray  violoncellist? 

Reasonable  conductors  and  orchestral 
! players  know  full  well  that  there  must 
be  outside  "attractions”  if  orchestras 
'are.  to  be  maintained  on  a substantial 
basis.  Artistic  theories  are  all  very 
well,  hut,  art,  like  Venus,  freezes  with- 
out corn  and  wine. 

Let  the  necessity  of  soloists  be  granted. 
Tne  question  then  comes  up:  "How 

should  tlie  conductor  treat  them  in  the 
arrangement  of  programmes?” 

The  prima  donna  and  the  wandering 
virtuoso  believe  in  nine  instances  out 
of  10  that  their  appearance  is  the  event 
of  the  evening.  This  belief  is  not 
wholly  without  reason,  for  their  ap- 
proach is  heralded;  their  pictures  are 
published  in  the  journals  a few  days 
i before  the  concerts;  they  are  heartily 
applauded  at  the  concerts  in  Boston, 
and  whether  they  deserve  the  applause 
or  not,  they  are  recalled.  The  orches- 
tral players  themselves  applaud;  some 
of  them  languidly,  it  is  true,  if  the  i 
visiting  violinist  rouses  the  public  to 
enthusiasm. 

The  virtuoso  at  the  beginning  of  the 
.season  is  prepared  to  play  certain  eon- 
| certos.  A pianist  does  not  wish  to  play 
here  in  1906  the  concerto  that  he  played 
here  in  1889  or  in  1902.  But  suppose 
that  the  concerto  he  purposes  to  play 
is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  orchestral 
works  chosen  by  the  conductor  for  the 
concert?  Who  is  to  give  way?  Has  not 
the  virtuoso  a right  to  say,  “I  have  pre- 
pared this  concerto,  and  I have  never 
played  it  here?  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  conductor  feel  obliged  to 
make  his  programme  anew? 

Mr.  Petschnikoff  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  playing  Tschaikowsky’s  concerto. 
He  played  it  when  he  was  here  some 
years  ago.  Perhaps  he  is  a man  of  one 
concerto;  yet  it  is  said  that  “Single 
Speech”  Hamilton  made  several  excel- 
lent speeches.  Dr.  Muck  at  once  deter- 
mined the  programme.  The  concerto  is 
Russian  and  romantic.  Why  not  play 
orchestral  pieces  by  Russians?  Tschai- 
kowsky  was  looked  on  by  Rimsky-Kar- 
sakoff  as  a cosmopolite.  Tschaikowsky 
was  much  interested  in  Glazounoff.  The 
letter’s  fifth  symphony  had  not  been 

glayed  here.  Why  not  dispose  of  three 
iussians  at  a shot? 

Conflicting  Wishes. 

There  is  an  art  In  programme  mak- 
ing, and  when  the  conductor  is  a mas- 
ter in  this  art  he  cannot  expect  to  please 
everybody.  Theodore  Thomas,  probably 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  programme 
makers,  was  inclined  in  his  later  years 
to  give  the  hearer  too  much. 

It  is  the  custom  in  certain  cities  to 
ask  the  audience  of  a symphony  series 
to  choose  the  programme  of  one  con- 
cert by  vote.  The  pieces  are  than 
i chosen— one  symphony— one  overture 
and  so  on,  according  to  their  popularity, 
j An  interesting  experiment  might  thus 
be  made  in  Boston. 

There  are  some  in  the  Symphony 
’ audience  who  wish  to  hear  only  “mod- 
ern” music,  not  knowing  that  there  is 
music  by  Bach  which  is  today  harmoni- 
cally ultra-modern. 

There  are  others  who  protest  against 
the  Russian  composers  because  they  are 
“so  noisy”  ang  against  Franck.  chab- 
rier,  d’Indy,  Loeffler,  Debussy  because 
they  are  “decadent”;  but  if  they  were  on 
trial  for  their  lives  they  could  not  tell 
what  decadent  really  means;  they  look 
on  the  word  as  a synonym  of  “rotten.” 
Furthermore  they  are  convinced  that 
all  the  Frenchmen  in  this  list  were  or 
are  sadly  improper  persons  whose  music 
should  not  be  heard. 

j There  are  those  who  cry  out  againsi 
anything  that  is  new  and  strange  to 
them.  They  at  first  protested  against 
Wagner;  now  they  find  he  is  old  fash- 
! ioned  at  times.  They  would  not  have 
j Tschaikowsky;  now  they  adore  him. 

! They  said  at  first  of  Richard  Strauss’ 
j music;  “This  will  never  do”;  now  they 
| applaud  it  with  hands  high  in  the  air 
| that  they  may  be  seen  and  known  as 

persons  of  taste.  In  a year  or  two  they 
will  begin  to  appreciate  Vincent  d’lmly 
and  Claude  Debussy.  They  applaud  Mr. 
Loemer  s music,  partly  because  they 
suspect  vaguely  that  it  Is  strikingly 
original  and  beautiful,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  lives  and  works  here  and  is  a 
man  of  blameless  life.  But  those  fel- 
lows over  in  Paris! 

tJrr?£P°£e  n?*w  f,hat  Muck  should  at- 
*2  ®ult  aI*  tastes!  He  has  a keen 
wmfrn  /f  ,,lum.or  and  a pretty  wit.  He 
nrunmn/  HP8*  en;,oy  the  variety  of  the 
opinions,  all  dogmatically  expressed. 

The  Future. 

Dr.  Muck  is  by  this  time  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  or-  , 
Chestra  and  of  the  orchestral  library. 

He  knows  the  great  repertory  of  the 
orchestra.  He  sees  that  many  schools 
of  composition,  that  many  nationalities 
have  been  represented.  He  also  knows 
in  great  measure  the  audience’s  capacity 
of  • appreciation. 

Is  it  not  also  possible  that  he  has 
tastes  and  preferences  of  his  own? 

It  is  very  plain  that  he  thoroughly 
enjoys  conducting  music,  nor  is  it  lively 
that  he  will  spend  much  time  in  exhum- 
ing dull,  long-buried  compositions  or 
seeking  anxiously  for  new  works  that 


*11116111  be  helpful 
sleeplessness 


Pittsburg  orchestra  talk^ot  revolting 
cases  or  cnromc  because  the  order  has  been  issue  mai 


I Kp  done.  a gesture  can  be  sigwifi- 
I .and. poetized,  jw  JgU,  « 


rui  in  cases  or  qnaonic  because  tne  order  has  been  issue  ><“ii  cant,  raai  JTrVful  or  v&Didly  Dei 

sleeplessness.  As  an  experienced  and  thev  must  not  accept  outside  engage-  geometrically  Srac  habit  of  taking 

braliant  conductor  of  operas  he  naturally  ments  during  the  symphony  season  sartian  res  bowlng  to  audi- 

looks  for  emotional  effects  in  music,  and  Again  the  Denver  Post:  “Maude  L.n-  scene,  cal  Is.  cncor  es  aovni hTdeous.  roll 
If  music  is  nor  emotional,  why  should  It  mons  nas  equalled  Melba,  Emihonds.  enc^,aftCT  anas  artistic  blood 

be  played?  But  bear  In  mind  that  emo-  and  Tettrazinl.  And  she  is  still  a ch.  11.  I volting  anA  mak  . h^re  re  no  ap. 

tlonalism  and  sensationalism  are  not  Only  17  years  old.  she  has  startled  nbt  [ boil.  But  what 

synonymous  terms.  There  arc  fugues  only  the  best  educated  of  Den"  > » plauBe.  Buffalo  Courier:  “There 

by  Bach  that  are  more  emotional  than  music  lovers,”  etc.  Miss  Emmon.-  R-  .es  , Listen  to  the  Buh  j ber  golden 

some  modern  pieces  in  which  there  is  a extraordinary  rare  of  her  treasure,  r or  is  only  »«  G“5  ' any  charms.  She 
striving  after  intensity.  Would  it  not  four  hours  before  singing  she  ' | voice  is  but  one  o: t many^on^  sbe  has 

be  safe  to  leave  the  matter  of  pro-  Only  one  ordinary  rneal  a day  does  she  bas  youth,  beaut  » ^ ^ buovallCy. 

gramme  making  In  Dr.  Muck's  hands  eat.  breakfast.  Three  hours  later  h | sjul  and  temp  earn  nt^l  th0  (.Iolulg  or 

and  trust  to  his  knowledge,  experience.  eats  a bowl  of  rice  with  milk  and  ne'er  , Her  voiea-  c.aiJ  ,neiodv  that  is  so 

taste,  judgment?  He  certainly  has  no  drinks  water.  Tnere  is  another  ex traor-  , can  soften  Into  tije  mew  ^*volrl  of 

thought  of  refusing  a hearing  to  a alnary  and  to  the  sceptical,  weird  cl.ar-  delicate  as  t - 1 • convention  held  In 

composer  simply  because  this  composer  acteristlc  of  this  strange  y?u  tTf“  ht'  that  i New  York  statesman, 

happened  to  be  born  after  Schumann  She  is  a student  of , the  New  Thouglit  Bsffllo  tnat  a -r" 

died.  It  Is  not  easy  to  think  of  Dr.  I she  Is  spiritualistically  Inclined-  Ihese  j | c.iarme 

: Muck  as  contlning  Ills  interest  to  the  i two  characteristics  have  really  * ' *“L 

i old  worthies.  | to  decide  upon  a P.ro|.®fslon  „ 5, 

No  sane  person  wishes  to  hear  only  I It  was  with  marked  indifference  at  m.i 

| the  music  of  the  old  masters.  that  the  suggestions  of  her  friends  t 

No  sar.e  person  wishes  to  hear  only  i she  go  upon  the  stage  were  i , . n.  eu. 

'ultra-modern  music.  !ln  the  last  two  months,  she  confesses,  a 

No  sane  person  with  a sense  of  humor  phantom  voice  has  been  ca..mg  »'>■ 

wishes  to  hear  only  music  that  is  made  .She  answers.”  It  is  encourag.ng  10  y~* 

1 in  Germany.  , a “phantom  voice,”  but  will  the  ghost 

I walk  every  Saturday.’  By  the  u). 

' have  heard  Melba  and  we  have  heard  ot 

1 Tettrazinl.  but  who  is  "Emmonils  • 

Minneapolis  is  proud  of  its  oivhestra. 


charmed  by  oratory 
shouted  in  his  box:  W ow  . Dot  st 

Saint-Saens  has  another  symphony  in 
his  head.  - L * 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEN 


PARAGRAPH 


The  Herald  publishes  today  a por- 
trait of  Miss  Lina  Cavalieri,  now  a 
| member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  company.  The  photograph  was 
taken  a,t  the  time  of  her  cafe  concert 
glory,  for  she  thus  sang  in  Venice  in 
1S93.  and  in  1894  she  was  at  the  Folies 
Bergere.  Paris.  In  the  latter  vea*  she 
met  Prince  Alexander  Bariatinskl. 
"the  second  son  of  a Russian  noble 
house.”  “You  are  wasting  yourself 
on  the  music  h 1 stage,  which  is  not 
worthy  of  you.  Take  ud  opera."  The 
prince  said  this  to  her  In  faultless 
French,  or  at  least  the  press  agent 
says  he  did.  Was  jt  not  in  “The  Prin- 
cess of  Treblzond’’  that  the  chorus 
sings  “O  Prince,  you  are  so  kind!’’? 
Miss  Cavalier!  was  born  at  Rome  Dec. 
25,  1874 — at  least  this  date  has  been 
given.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
in  opera  at  Lisbon  in  December.  1900. 
as  Nedda.  The  story  of  her  life  is  as 
meat  and  drink  even  to  the  most  un- 
romantlc  press  agent.  Her  life  has 
been  checkered,  but  never  dull. 

The  Herald  also  publishes  portraits 
of  Mr.  Saint-Saens,  who  wiil  give  a 
concert  here  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  tomorrow  night.  Mr. 
Carl  Burrlan,  tenor;  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
pianist,  and  Mr.  H.  Whitney  Tew, 
bass.  Mr.  Burrian.  who  will  make  his 
first  appearance  in  America  Friday  at 
the  Metropolitan  as  Tannhaeuser. 
comes  from  the  Dresden  Opera  House. 
He  created  the  part  of  Herod  In  Rich- 
ard Strauss’  “Salome,”  and  he  has 
sung  at  Covent  Garden  with  success 
It  is  said  that  Strauss  warmly  com-  1 
mended  him  for  singing  as  Herod 

either  half  a tone  fiat  or  sharp — we 
have  forgotten  which — it  is  immate- 
rial— to  gain  a dramatic  effect  de- 
sired by  the  composer.  The  task 

would  be  an  easy  one  for  almost  any- 
applauded  German  tenor.  Mr.  Bur- 

rian  was  so  sick  on  the  trip  over 

that  he  implored  the  captain  either 
to  take,  him  back  home  or  let  him  get 
out  where  he  was. 

Mr.  Moritz  Rosenthal  will  play  at  the 
Symphony  concert  this  week  and  give 
a recital  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Saturday  ; 
afternoon.  Dec.  S.  This  remarkable  | 
pianist  was  born  irt  Lemberg  Dec.  is,  i 
1862.  Ho  studied  with  Mikuli,  Joseffy  1 
(1875)  and  Liszt  GS77).  Jie  has  led  the  t 
lift*  a virtuoso  since  1876.  In  1SS8  he  , 
visited  America  and  played  In  Music 
Hall.  Boston,  Nov.  9.  when  he  was  as-  | 
s'sted  by  “Master”  Krelsler.  now  the 

celebrated  violinist.  Mr.  Rosenthal  came  I 
again  in  1S96.  He  played  in  New  York  | 
and  came  to  Boston,  but  was  unaole  i 
to  fulfil  his  engagements  here  on  ac- 
count  of  sickness.  He  we?it  to  Chicago, 
where  lie  nearly  died  from  typhoid 
fever  His  third  visit  was  in  18JS.  lie 
played  Scharrvenka’s  first  piano  concerto  j 
| at  a Symphony  concert  Nov  5,  and  also 
grave  recitals. 

I Mr.  H.  Whitney  Tew,  a bass  singer.  | 
I an  American  by  birth,  has  lived  several 
years  in  London.  He  gave  a concert 
I in  Boston  Nov.  6.  1901.  and  sang  ln  a 
performance  of  “The  Messiah  by  the 
I Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on  Christmas 
of  the  same  year.  He  now  makes 
I Brookllnc^his  home  and  he  will  sing  at 
I the  first  C<  cilia  concert  and  in  other 
approaching  concerts.  Early  ln  January 
he  will  give  a recital.  Mr.  Tew  has 
sung  in  opera  in  England  and  is  also 
known  there  a<=  a composer. 


MONDAY— Symphony  Hull,  8 P.  M.  Con- 
cert  or  Mr  Cnmllle  Saint-Saens,  com- 
poser and  pianist,  and  tbe  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  led  by  Dr.  Muck. 

TUESDAY— Potter  Hall.  8 P.  M.  First 
concert  of  the  Hoffmann  quartet  (fifth 
season)— Messrs.  Hoffmann.  Bak,  Hiss- 
land  and  Birth. 

WEDNESDAY— Steinert  Hall.  3 P.  M. 

, Second  piano  recital  of  Mr.  Josef  Lhc- 
vinm*. 

F R I i>  V Y— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P .M. 
.Seventh  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  con- 
ductor. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M. 
Seventh  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor. 

Roxbury  High  school,  8 P.  M.  Con- 
cert of  the  Music  Department  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 


The*1  local  newspapers  aid  it  io  every 
way  The  Tribune  of  the  18th  published 
in  analysis  of  Schumann’s  symphony 
m B flat  with  10  thematic  illustrations 
in  notation,  before  the  serond  cotmerl 
at  which  overtures  by  d Albert  and 
Weber  and  variations  on  a Russian 
theme  by  six' Russian  composers  were 
also  played. 

According  to  the  manager  at  a cmc- 
ago  concert  hall.  Wagner's  music  causes 
a demand  for  lager  beer;  Strauss  en- 
courages champagne  drinkinB.  and 
Mendelssohn's  takes  away  the  appetite. 

—British  Australian.  ..  ..  . __ 

The  Sun  said  of  Mine.  Alatja  Neissen- 
Stpne,  contralto,  who  sang  for  .the  first 
tune  in  New  York  the  14th.  U ith  a 
' few  exceptions  projectors  of  sonS  99*  ; 
ci.als  tread  closely  on  one  another s 
heels  ;n  the  furrows  of  tlielr  Held  In 
soiie  of  the  solemn  tact  that  many  of 
them  cannot  sing  the  old  s°ngs,  rnost 
of  them  try  to  do  so.  Mme.  Neissen- 
. stou*'*  struck  out  a new  path  fo.  r‘| 
i self  and  lienee,  despite  some  vocal 
\ shortcomings,  she  gave  an  agreeable 

1 eienmg.^  )tten  by  Mozart  about  "T; 

Magic  Flu  to’’  brought  $770  at  Motion 

early  inis  montn  in  Vienna,  Wagner’s 
autogratph  score  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde” 
with  additions  and  corrections  in  his 
own  hand  brought  $250. 

Camille  d’Arville  will  star  in  a musi-  ; wnupm  = — - 

cal  comedy  based  by  Stanislaus  Stange  | B minor  and  C minor,  op.  Zo 
on  “The  School  for  Husbands,”  with • - a^riahinP. 


music  by  Julian  Edwards. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  said  of  Patti, 
who  sang  in  Glasgow,  Oct.  29:  "W'e 

cannot  remember  a time  when  she 
was  not,  and  we  have  difficulty  in 
realizing  that  there  will  ever  lie  a 
time  when  the  musical  world  will  know 
her  no  more."  Yesterday,  today  and 
forever. 

English  opera  is  not  given,  apparently, 
in  England  with  the  care  Mr.  Savage 
bestows  on  his  productions.  The  Glas- 
gow Herald  said  of  a performance  of 
“The  Marriage  of  Figaro”  by  the 
Moody-Manners  company:  “There  is 

nothing  in  the  text  to  show  that  Count 
Almaviva  was  a poor  man.  Yet  last 
r.ight  much  of  the  Interior  of  his  palace 
looked  as  If  it  had  not  seen  painter  or 
paper  hanger  for  half  a century.  The 
setting.  Indeed,  is  largely  made  up  of 
borrowings  from  other  operas.” 


They  are  fussy  musically  In  Spokane, 
Wash.  The  hotel  company  of  that  city 
vaiian  orchestra,  the  Ka- 


aitdgcu  a jnavtanau  uicnesi.ru.  uie  iva- 
walahau  Orchestral  and  Glee  Club,  for 
the  fame  of  the  organization  U-J 
reached  Spokane.  The 


sung  in  opera  m , — rms  is  a g.u.u  , (.y,  ioi 

known  there  a«  a composer  . question  that  the  rich  vo! 

The  New  York  Telegraph  des>  rib  d me pnl  Norwood  voul 

..  V. sain.  In  tbe  best  box  in  ,U  U.  ...  . . ..  .. 


had 

e<icnea  oputiaiie.  x im  musicians  were 
'to  elevate  the  visitors  of  the  Spokane 
hotel  for  five  hours  a day  with  the 
music  of  Hawaii.”  Let  the  Spokesman- 
Review  tell  the  sad  story:  “For  the  ele- 
vation so  bestowed  the  musicians  were 
to  receive  $350  a week  and  free  board 
and  room.  The  musicians  came,  and 
for  the  space  of  31  days  the  inspiring 
notes  of  melodies  that  soothed  King 
Kalakaua  floated  on  the  evening  air  of 
the  Silver  grill.  Then  the  management  of 
the  Hotel  Spokane  stepped  up  and  'fired' 
the  royal  orchestra.”  The  hotel  com- 
pany states  that  "the  music  they  pro- 
duced was  of  a grossly  inferior  and  dis- 
pleasing nature,  and  that  no  matter 
how  much  it  may  have  delighted  his 
i royal  majesty  the  King  it  did  uot  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  Spokane  epi- 
j cures  and  music  lovers.” 

I There  seems  no  prospect  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  Adelaide  Norwood  and 
Henry  W.  Savage  will  ever  be  made  up. 
This  is  a gn-.it  ,y.  for  "there  is  no 
and  tem- 


1 HP  IN  t.  A I 

Mr  Caruso  sitting  In  the  host  box  in 
Carnegie  Hall  at  Mme.  Sembrioj:  re- 

Pcjtal  last  Tuesday  evening,  as  ' obvious, 
applausive,  and  undismayed." 

The  New  York  Sun  waxed  dithyram- 
bic  over  Mme.  Sembrich:  “She  spread 

i her  artistic  wings  for  a flight  into  ee- 
I lestiaF realms  unattainable  by  any  mere 
I bird  of  operatic  paradise.  A western 
i orator  made  a deep  impression  by  in- 
i’ Introducing  “eagle"  and  ougle  in.o 
one  and  the  same  sentence.  . 

The  Den\  er  Rost  says  of  concert  gh  - 
ins:  "The  best  always  pays  with  the  1 >egr. 

uomilare  even  if  the  populace  cannot  bo  wceio 
always  pay  for  the  best."  The  Post 


roentnl  Norwood  would  have  proved 
UK  uituU  Ltu.Lu.uu  liod  not  her  unfortu- 
nate fit  of  pique  given  the  centre  ot  the 
Stage  to  Elza  Szamosy.  Miss  Norwood  s 
acting  is  fired  with  the  passion  and 
abandon  which  is  the  heritage  of  >er 
Spanish  ancestry.  Added  to  which,  s-ie 
is  a beauty  and  an  • American.  Ex- 

' * m'i-s'  Mary  Louise  Clary  Squire,  con- 
tralto. who  has  sung  here  at  Handel 
and  Haydn  and  other  concerts,  has 
made  Seattle  her  home  for  more  than  a 


the  dancer,  has  married! 
r>,  i Rene  Webb.  Mr.  Webb  is  an  English*! 
rn.lv  avs  pa  * for  the  best.  J tie  Post  ■ a braVc  and  hardj'  race. 

IkIWvvs.  bv  the  way,  that  9”  women  m^' .C,^r°nerto  Console,  the  pianist, 
fout  of  1 'I  could  sing  as  «el*  as  -em  , )lis  first  appearance  In  America 

fb.ich  or  N rdica  or  Games i If  the.  had  ™ at  Chicago,  his  present  home 

the  raas'-c  and  worked  as  hard  and  piaved  Grieg's  concerto  and  was 

continually  as  those  artists  did.  This  . i.  - . . ^ 


The  Saint-Saens  concert:  Overture  to 
“The  Barbarians,"  concerto  in  G minor 
for  piano,  a group  of  piano  pieces,  sym- 
phony in  C minor  No  3 — all  works  by 
Saint-Saens. 

First  Hoffmann  Quartet  concert:  Con. 
verse's  quartet  op.  18,  Dubois  piano 
quintet  new  (first  time),  Schumann  s | 
quartet  op.  41,  No.  1.  Mr.  John  C.  Man- 
ning will  be  the  pianist, 
j Mr.  Josef  Lhevinne’s  second  piano  reci- 
tal: Brahm's  sonata  in  F minor,  op.  5;  I 

j adagio  in  B minor,  Mozart;  gafotte. 
Gluck-Brahms;  Tauslg's  “SmuggleF’.; 
Chopin’s  nocturne  In  F minor,  etudes  !n 

_ - Schu-i 

mann’s  Carneval;  Scrlabine’s  prelude  for 
left  hand.  Schlozer’a  etude  ln  E flat  j 

major;  Rubinstein’s  Valse  (“Le  Bal”). 

| Seventh  Symphony  concert:  Beetho- 

ven’s overture  to  “Leonore,”  No.  3; 
j Liszt’s  concerto  in  E flat  major,  No.  1, 

! for  piano  (Mr.  Rosenthal);  Bruckner's 
symphony  in  E major.  No.  7. 

Concert  of  the  music  department,  city 
of  Boston;  Mendelssohn’s  overture  to 
"Ruy  Bias.”  andante  from  Tschatkow- 
slcy’s  quartet  ln  B flat,  Weber’s  Invi- 
tation to  the  Dance,  pot-pourri  on 
themes  from  “II  Trovatore.”  Sudesst’s 
marcietta  “With  Little  Steps,”  overture 
to  “Don  Giovanni.”  Mr.  Robert  Bruce, 
i baritone,  will  sing  the  prologue  to 
S “Pagliaccl’’  ana  Bullard’s  “Kavanagh.” 
Mr.  Charles  K.  North  will  play  Bric- 
claldi's  fantasia  for  flute. 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Camille 
Saint-Saens  will  appear  as  a pianist 
with  the  Symphony  orchestra  at  the 
special  concert  tomorrow  evening,  and 
not  as  conductor  and  organist.  h&25 
been  received  with  satisfaction  by  the 
musical  public.  Unquestionably  M. 
Saint-Saens  is  one  of  the  great  pian- 
ists of  the  world.  So  far  he  has  played 
ln  New'  York  four  times,  alwaj's  to 
overflowing  houses,  and  efforts  are 
making  for  two  more  appearances. 
With  similar  success  he  has  appeared 
three  times  in  Chicago  with  the  Chi- 
cago orchestra,  and  there,  too,  they  wish 
to  have  him  again. 

This  is  all  the  more  astonishing 
when  one  considers  that  Saint-Saens 
is  now  In  his  72d  year.  All  reports 

agree  that  in  spirit  he  is  as  youthful 
as  ever  he  wras.  and  that  his  arms  and 
his  hands  are  ln  perfect  condition.  His 
technique  has  been  most  heartily 
praised,  and  no  comment  concerning 
his  qualities  as  a musician  is  neces- 

The  concert  will  gain  in  interest 
from  the  fact  that  Di\  Muck  ha3  kind- 
ly consented  to  be  the  conductor.  Air. 
Saint-Saens  made  a particular  request 
that  he  conduct  the  performance,  since 
It  was  impossible  for  the  former  both 
to  conduct  and  play  the  piano  in  the 
same  evening.  It  has  about  been  de- 
cided that  Saint-Saens  will  do  no  con- 
ducting In  this  country  during  his 
present  visit.  Dr.  Muck's  appearance 
at  this  special  concert  wrill  give  many 
who  are  not  regular  subscribers  to 
•he  Symphony  a chance  to  hear  the 
orchestra  under  its  new  conductor. 


Is  a peace-disturbing,  home-shattering 
' doctrine.  , , . . 

Bruckner’s  Till  symphony  which  will 
ue  piaved  at  the  Symphony  concert  this 
week  has  been  heard  In  Boston  only 
once  Feb.  5.  3887.  Dr.  Muck’s  name  lias 
1 been*  closely  identified  with  this  work. 

While  he  was  the  conductor  of  the 
Stvrian  Musical  Society  in  Graz  no  led 
“the  first  performance  of  this  symphony 
irt  Austria.”  and  later  he  comlm  l*-d  its 
performance  in  Berlin  at  on-  of  the 

Royal  Orchestra  concerts  in  13iH.  He  is  

an'  ardent  admirer  of  the  gen  us  of  , tauting:  "The  opera  singer  is, 

Bruckner  and  much  may  be  expc  ted  | course_  cramped  by  the  fact  that 
from  this  performaiic- 
It  is  said  that  tae  members  of  the 


highly  praised  by  the  critics. 

The  New  York  Tribune  said  of  Mr. 
Safonoff's  first  appearance,  Nov.  16,  as 
the  regular  conductor  of  the  Philhar- 
monic orchestra:  “Whether  or  not  a 
conductor  uses  a stick  Is  a matter  be- 
tween himself  and  his  orchestra.  The 
public  ought  to  have  no  concern  ln  it 
so  long  as  artistic  ends  are  pursued. 
A dozen  sticks  would  have  added 
nothing  to  the  essential  value  of  yes- 
| terday's  concert.” 

Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  has  been 
"The  opera  singer  is,  of 
I course,  cramped  by  the  fact  that  she 
has  the  beat  of  the  music  to  consider, 
that  she  has  lungs  that  must  scien- 
tifically and i regularly  be  emptied  and 
filled  that  everything  must  be  .nathe- 
i -A, finally  *i«ied  Vet  even  then  much 


Messrs.  Strawbridge  & Clothier  of 
Philadelphia  offer  a prize  of  $500  for  the 
best  musical  score  to  be  submitted  to 
them  in  competition.  The  music  is  to 
be  written  to  an  original  cantata.  “The 
Goddess  of  Liberty.”  The  composer 
must  be  an  American  citizen;  the  can- 
tata must  occupy  at  least  90  minutes  in 
performance;  there  must  be  an  instru- 
mental prelude;  all  the  numbers  must 
be  fully  harmonized  with  piano  accom- 
paniment—the  orchestral  score  may  be 
supplied  or  not  at  the  option  of  the 
composer;  the  complete  manuscript  must 
reach  Messrs.  Strawbridge  & Clothier 


publication  will  be  borne  by  them  and 
the  winner  will  be  entitled  to  one-half 
the  net  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  can- 
tata; the  judges  will  be  Mr.  Victor 
Herbert,  Dr.  W.  W.  Gilchrist  and  Mr. 

H.  J.  Tily.  “While  the  use  of  this 
specially-written  libretto  (“The  Goddess 
of  Liberty”)  Is  recommended,  it  is  not 
a compulsory  condition  of  the  contest. 

The  musical  setting  of  any  other  li- 
bretto, if  of  a purely  American  charac- 
ter. will  have  full  consideration.” 

The  new  “light  romantic”  opera,  “The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  book  by  Laurence 
Housman,  music  by  Liza  Lehmann,  was 
produced  at  Manchester  (Eng.)  Nov.  12. 

Mr.  David  Bispham,  as  the  Vicar  was 
often  recalled  and  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a speech.  Violet  Londa,  a daugh- 
ter of  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke  of 
the  war  office,  was  Olivia,  but  the  past 
will  be  taken  in  London  by  Isabel  Jay. 
“Oram  Lander,  who  took  the  part  of 
Mr.  Jenklson,  is  an  American.  Little 
is  said  about  the  music  of  the  opera. 

“Les  Amarilles,"  a dramatic  legend  ln 
two  acts,  libretto  by  Henri  Cain  and 
Band  Eorv,  music  by  Gustave  Doret,  was 
produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris, 
on  Nov.  9.  The  music  Is  described  as 
simple  and  robust,  and  folic  tunes  are 
used  with  effect.  The  plot  Is  as  follows ; 

“In  a mountain  hut  two  shepherds,  two 
Amarilles,  live  together.  One,  Koebi,  s 
strong  and  brutal.  The  other,  Hansli,  is 
gentle  and  tender.  The  two  men  love  the 
same  woman,  who  prefers  Hansli.  Koebi 
kills  his  rival  and  throws  him  into  a 
torrent  after  a fete.  The  phantom  m. 
Hansli  haunts  Koebi,  who  dies  of  n- 
morse.”  Doret,  born  at  Aigle,  Switzer- 
land, in  1866,  studied  first  at  Lausanne, 
then  the  violin  with  Joachim  In  Berlin 
and  composition  with  Dubois  and  Mas- 
senet at  the  Par(s  Conservatory,  lie 
conducted-  the  D’Harcourt  concerts  in 
Paris,  1893-5,  and  in  1896  he  conducted 
the  Geneva  exposition  concerts.  He  has 
written  an  oratorio.  “The  Seven  V ords  a 
Christ”  (Vevey,  1895),  orchestral  pit  tvs. 

3 cantata,  “Voix  de  la  Patrie,  songs 
with  orchestra,  piano  pieces,  etc. 

“Le  Bonhomme  Jadis,  cormc  opera  ;n 
one  act,  libretto  baaed  by  Franc  Noham 
on  a story  bS  Merger,  music  by  Jaques- 
Dalcroze,  was  produced  at  the  Opel  a 
Comique,  Paris,  Nov.  9.  Jadis  brings 
together  a lawyer’s  clerk  and  a grisette. 
“This  little  operetta,  which  has  onl> 
three  roles,  will  be  played  everywhere 
and  will  succeed  everywhere.  Some  may 
reproach  M.  Dalcroze  with  writing  too 
erudite  music  and  too  complicated  o'  - 
ehestration  for  such  a small  work,  he, 
however,  should  be  thanked  for  having 
displayed  as  much  care  and  skill  ln  one 
act  as  he  would  have  put  Into  a three-act 
lyric  drama.  In  addition,  M.  Dalcroz  - 
has  found  some  exquisite  phrases. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  Les 
Marveilleuses,"  book  adapted  by. 

Basil  Hood  from  bardou  a drama 
(1878),  lyrics  by  Adrian  Ross,  music 
by  Hugo  Felix,  produced  at  Daly  s 
Theatre,  London,  Oct.  27:  We  are 

bound  to  say  that  the  plot  struclt  us 
as  being  a little  Insignificant,  the 
action  takes  place  in  Paris  during 
the  last  years  of  the  18th  century, 

when  Paris  was  under  the  Directoire. 

It  is  practically,  In  fact,  a °!ht 
period  when,  after  the  time  of  the 
?telgn  of  Terror.  Paris  began  once 
more  to  awaken  to  lightness  and  to 
brightness.  The  very  name  Incroya- 
bles’  of  certain  characters  shows  the 
completely  artificial  Point  of  view 
which  has  been  taken  by  th»  author , 
but  that  which  he  has 

do.  and  has  done  exceedingly  well 

is  to  present  a set  of  £Pn0P 

the  stage  of  the  most  riellcate  klnd, 
as  It  seems  to  us.  tinged  with  a.  eer 
tain  amount  of  Irresponsibility.  This, 
however,  need  not  .lns.ist?4„u^9l1' 

If  only  tecause  we  had  already  wel- 
comed as  a portion  of  our  theatn- 
cal  literature,  the  delicious  nonsense 
of  Mr  W.  S.  kilbert.  Here,  neverthe- 
less the  nonsense  does  not  hang  to- 
gether; and  ln  the  end  one  is  perhaps 
Inclined  to  give  up  any  serlous  inter- 
est in  the  story,  and  simply  to  enjoy 
the  piece  as  It  deserves  to  be  enjoyed, 
from  the  standpoint  of  wit,  ham?l 
and  beautiful  setting.  ®aslGSa°v 
has  again  shown  his  extraordinary 
cleverness  in  his  adaptation  of  the 
libretto.  In  listening  to  the  various 
numbers,  one  might  almost  think 
that,  save  for  Its  unfortunate  tltl 
(so  far  as  Englishmen  are  concerned), 
ft  was  aboriginal  play  written  In  the 
English  language.  * * The  mu“1L 

by  Hugo  Felix  is  singularly  charm- 
ing. and  It  shows  throughout  that  the 

composer  has  a mastery  over  ligh 
music,  combined  with  a knowledge  of 
harmony  which  is  alt°Sethe9,„e:,j9rVv 
tlonal.  The  choruses  Par“C"la9l5 
the  ensemble  at  the  end  of  J*}*} 
act,  are  written  with  correctness, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  much  ele- 
gance and  daintiness.  Moreover,  he 
has  a keen  sense  of  humor  in  music, 
as  was  evidenced  in  a £het  entitled. 
‘Not  So  Silly  As  I Look  ; the  same 
quality  was  to  be  noted  in  a due5 
entitled,  ’Tell  Mo  That  You  Are  a 
Bold  Desperado.’  The  opening  chorus 
of  the  third  act  Is  another  instance 
of  singular  taste  in  melodic  writing, 
and  of  a sense  of  high  spirits  that 
is  quite  remarkable,  even,  one  might 
sav,  as  remarkable  as  that  of  O^ei;. 
bach.  The  finale  to  ihe  third  act 
brought  down  a hurricane  of  cheers 
Massenet's  new  opera.  Ariane 
presented  a peculiar  scenic  difficulty 
at  the  Opera.  Paris.  The  trireme,  of 
Theseus,  on  its  way  toward  the  isl 
of  Naxos,  is  rowed  by  80  men.  and  The 
ship  remains  immovable  for  Zo  min- 
utes "while  they  sing. 

The  once  famous  play  of  the  eldei 
Dumas.  "Antony."  has  been  made  into 
an  opera,  libretto  by  A.  Golisciam. 
and  Riccardo  Casolaina,  whose  ldy- 
“Arethusa"  was  produced  lately  at 
Palermo  with  success,  has  yy  ritten  the 

I!1  Bach’s  organ  passacaglia  and  Cho- 
pin’s polonaise  in  A flat,  arranged  foi 
brass  band  by  Vessella.  have  been 
performed  at  Florence  and  Mian 
with  great  success,  and  the  tian- 
scrlber-conductor  has  won  both 
medals  and  glory.  . 

The  Referee  ( London ) say  s . At  un 
present  moment  no  music  is  more  popular 
than  that  of  'The  B.  lie  of  Mayfair,  com- 
posed bv  Leslie  Stuart,  who  owes  his  suc- 
cess to  his  breaking  away  from  conven- 
tional rhythms  and  to  suiting  the  music 
m the  word  or,  I should  say,  to  its 


ccentuut:on.  This  - - 

i not  Infrequently  not  only  In- tne  wi 
lace,  but  it  is  often  exaggerated  to  . 
idlcrous  degree:  but  Mr.  Stuart  does  not 
esltate  boldly  to  emphasize  this  in  ms 

fom  Jones,"  book  by  A.  M.  Thomson. 


ius 


_ has  for  years  been  the  homo  of  | 
and  Mrs.  MacDowell  at  Peterboro. 
N.  H.,  to  the  purposes  which  ha  had 
most  at  heart.  In  this  manner  It  will  be 
possible  to  realize  the  hope  of  Edward 


H.  Taylor,  music  by  Edward  J MacDowell  to  make  of  this  place  a rest- 
ing spot  for  students  In  all  the  arts, 
where  quiet  work  and  close  companion- 
ship could  be  had — a modest  sum  being 
paid  during  residence  in  order  to  clear 
it  oe  a possible  accusation  of  its  being  a 
charitable  Institution.  The  title  to  this 


, orman.  will  be  produced  in  London, 
his  is  by  no  means  the  first  opera,  based 
n he  masterpiece  of  English  Action. 

Mulidor's  “Tom  Jones’  was  produced  in 
’aria  In  1765.  Squire  Westerns  bunting 
tmg  was  most  successful,  and  the 
maker,  by  always  remaining  hatted. 

lverted  the  audience.  The  opera  was  at  ...  

rst  •‘damned,"  but  afterward  It  became  i has  bean  offered  to  the  Mac- 

opular.  A "Tom  Jones,"  music  by  property,  n»s  

I'homas  Llnley,  was  produced  in  London 
in  1785.  There ismentlon  of  Joseph  Leed  s 
Tom  Jones."  adapted  from  Philidors 
Ind  produced  at  Covent  Garden;  but  was 
ot  this  the  same  as  Llnley  s?  , 

"The  Grand  Mogul.”  a new  musical 
oinedv  by  Frank  Pixk-y  and  Gustavo 
Luders,  was  produced  dt  Rochester  the 
I i9th.  This  title  was  given  to  Aiulran  s 
I'.pera-bouffe  produced  in  Paris  in  3884 
nd  afterward  played  In  an  adaptation 
|jn  this  country. 

j Mme.  Helen  Hopekirk  will  play  these  | 

I leces  at  her  recital  in  Steinert  Hall 
jlonday  afternoon,  Dec.  3:  Aria  and 

Ijavotte,  Bach;  Schumann’s  etudes  sym-j 

ihoniques,  MacDowell’s  Scottish  Poem  

I ad  Keltic  sonata,  Sgapabati’s  minuet, ; The  Choral  Art  Society  will  present 
I hadwlck’s  “Twilight”  and  "The  Frogs"  two  programmes  this  season;  one  off 
lrst  time),  Debussy’s  "Moonlight”  ana  ecclesiastical  music,  the  other  chiefly  of 
Gardens  Under  tho  Shower,”  waltz  an (j.  a secular  character.  The  concert  of  sec- 
joctume  by  Chopin.  ' I ular  music,  however,  will  be  given  first. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox  will  give  his  second  jn  Jordan  Hall,  Thursday  evening,  Dec. 


Dowell  Club  of  New  York  city,  and  the 
cordial  co-opcration  of  that  club  in  this 
plan  has  been  secured.  Tho  committee 
will  he  glad  to  receive  contributions  from 
any  one  who  may  be  interested  in  this 
matter,  and,  while  we  hope  that  those 
who  are  able  to  do  so  will  contribute 
large  amounts,  we  wish  to  assure  others 
who  may  feel  that  they  can  give  only 
small  sums  that  every  -contribution  of 
whatever  size  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Contributions  may  ber  sent  to  Mr.  E.  C. 
Benedict,  treasurer,  No.  GO  wall  street, 
New  York  city. 

WINTER  PLANS  OF  THE 
CHORAL  ART  SOCIETY 


I liiamber  concert  on  Jan.  3,  when  he 
ill  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Douty, 

■snor,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor,  the  -dis- 
Inguished  composer,  will  give  a concert 
lit  his  own  compositions  on  Wednesday 
itternoon,  Dec.  12,  when  he  will  be  as- 
I sted  by  the  Boston  Symphony  quartet, 

!tr.  Georges  Grisez,  clarinet's!;  Mr. 
filly  Hess,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Burleigh 
I nger. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  in  Steinert  Hall 
jiiss 1 Madeleine  W.  Barnes,  violinist, 
dll  make  her  debut  before  an  Amer- 
lan  audience  in  a recital.  Particular 
Merest  attaches  to  this  event  and  to 
ie  young  musician  because  of  the  fact 
aat  she  is  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
ite  Loring  B.  Barnes,  for  several  years 
I resident  of  the  Handel  and  Ilaydr. 
ociety.  Miss  Barnes  has  until  recently 
tudied  In  Berlin  with  Wirth  ' and 
Ginger.  She  will  play  pieces  by  Bach, 
jfendelssohn,  Schmidt,  Joachim,  Dvorak, 

{leethoven,  Salnt-Saens  and  others. 

Chick”  Fox  will  appear  at  the  con- 
ert  to  be  given  in  Steinert  Hail  next 
hursday  evening. 

Mr.  Dezso  Nemes,  Hungarian  violin* 
it,  wia  soon  give  a recital  in  Steinert 
tall. 

Mr.  Victor  Benham  will  be  the  pianist 
li'Ith  the  Boston  Symphony  quartet  at 
|s  concert  on  Jan.  a.  On  the  day  fol- 
rtying  he  will  give  a recital  In  Steinert 
I’ail. 

|Mrs.  Mary  Ingles  James  will  give  an 
Illustrated  lecture  on  “Scientific  Tone 
roduction  and  the  Art  of  Phrasing,” 
ith  stereoptieon  views,  at  Potter  Hal1  To  t,le  Editor  o£  The  Herald; 
riday  evening,  Dec.  14,  at  8 o’clock  In  your  entertaining  philological  dis- 

The  second  Kneisel  quartet-  concert  cussion  today  you  say:  “ ‘To  fly  the  bIue 
ill  be  given  in  Chickering  Hall  Tries- 1 piSPOn’  has  meant  for  a century  bnd  a 

. _ . I Vl  <3  1 f C fool  lnor)  fnmvi  rnnf  o ” 

ly,  evening,  Dec.  4.  The  programme 


13.  The  second  concert  will  be  given  at 
Trinity  Church  on  Thursday  evening, 
March  14,  1907.  The  first  programme  will 
include  Palestrina’s  madrigal.  "Alla  riva 
del  Tebro”  and  Walbye’s  madrigal, 
“Stay,  Corydon” ; a trio  of  old  French 
melodies,  “Ronde,”  “Chanson  de  Mai” 
and  “Gentils  Galants  de  France,”  har- 
monized by  Gevaert;  two  French  noels 
of  the  13th  century,  “Le  Sommeil  de 
1’Enfant  Jesus”  and  “Musette”;  an  Eng- 
lish madrigal,  “Charm  Me  Asleep,”  by 
Henry  Leslie.  An  eight-part  chorus  by 
C.  M.  Loeffler,  “For  One  Who  Fell  in 
Battle,”  will  be  given  for  the  first  time. 
The  programme  will  also  include  a duo 
of  two-part  songs  by  Franz.  “Ave 
Maria”  and  “Die  Trauernde,”  Chaus- 
son’s  chant  nuptial  for  female  voices 
with  piano  accompaniment,  and  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  motet  “O.Praise  Ye  God.” 

Two  changes  have  been  made  with  re- 
gard to  subscriptions.  While  the  privi- 
leges of  associate  membership  remain 
unchanged,  the  price  of  subscription 
membership  has  been  reduced  by  one- 
half  and  will  entitle  the  subscriber  to 
one.  ticket  for  each  evening,  instead  of 
two,  as  formerly.  Subscribers  desiring 
more  than  one  ticket  for  each  evening 
will  have  to  take  a corresponding  num- 
ber of  single  subscriptions. 

•y  & v 


l-irv 


THE  “BLUE  PIGEON.” 


ill  include  Novak’s  piano  quintet  in  A 
inor  op.  12  (Mr.  Arthur  Whiting,  plan- 
jt) ; Maurice  Ravel’s  quartet  in  F major 
I'd  Beethoven’s  quartet  in  E flat  major 
!).  74.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  Chick, 
ing  Hall  tomorrow  morning. 

|A  recital  by  Nina  Fletcher,  violinist, 
jd  Mr.  Charles  Anthony,  pianist,  is 
|mounced,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
udgett.  in  Potter  Hall  Wednesday  af- 
rnoon,  Dec.  5.  Tickets  may  be  had  at 
/mphony  Hall  on  and  after  next 
ednesday  morning. 

The  first  appearance  ifi  Boston  of^Miss 
ermaine  Schnitzer,  pianist,  will  be  in 
flickering  Hall  Thursday  afternoon, 

| jec.  13.  Advance  orders  for  seats  may 
; sent  to  Mr.  Mudgett  at  Symphony 
all.  Miss  Schnitzer  Is  highly  praised 
t the  leading  critics  of  France  and 
srmany.  although  she  is  young  and 
is  not  been  long  before  the  public. 

!Dr.  Otto  Neltzel  will  be  the  pianist  at 
ie  Boston  Symphony  quartet  concert 
ec.  17.  He  will  play  with  Mr.  Warnke 
lint-Saens’  new  ’cello  sonata. 

PPEAL  IN  BEHALF  OF 
MACDOWELL  FUND 

m appeal,  has  been  Issued  to  “alllov. 
ei  of  music,  to  all  patrons  of  art,  to  the 
f jerican  people”  for  contributions  to 
to  Edward  MacDowell  fund  of  the 
3-ndelssohn  Glee.  Club. 

'he  Edward  MacDowell  fund  of  the 
ndelssohn  Glee  Club  will  be  admin-  I 
Bred  primarily  for  the  support  of  Ed- 
rd  MacDowell.  and  secondarily  to  per- 
uate  his  name  in  some  fitting  manner 
considering  plans  for  the  latter  pur- 
se, the  committee  has  decided  to  ad- 
re,  so  far  as  possible,  to  Mr.  MacDow-  I 
e s own  plan  for  devoting  the  property 


half  to  steal  lead  from  roofs.’ 

“Flying  the  blue  pigeon”  is  a strictly 
nautical  expression,  and  refers  to  the 
casting  of  the  “dipsey”  (deep  sea)  sound- 
ing line.  A man  is  stationed  in  the 
chains  with  a weight  of  lead  attached 
to  a sounding  line.  With  his  right  hand 
he  swings  this  several  times  and  then 
cast  it  through  the  air,  as  far  forward 
as  possible.  The  sounding  line,  loosely 
coiled  in  his  left  hand,  is  allowed  to  run 
out  rapidly,  so  that  by  the  time  the  lead 
reaches  the  bottom,  the  ship,  slowly 
forging  ahead  thro’  the  fog  or  dark  is, 
directly  above  it.  This  line  then  being 
perpendicular  and  marked  by  means  of 
knots,  straps  ot  leather  and  cloth  at 
regular  intervals  in  dicates  the  depth  in 
fathoms,  and  the  flyer  of  the  “blue  pi- 
geon” instantly  calls  the  result  to  the 
deck. 

Stealing  lead  from  roofs  is  an  obsolete 
industry  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  are,  nowadays,  no  lead  roofs. 

At  sea  the  term  "flying  the  blue 
pigeon”  is  as  common  as  "splicing  the 
mainbrace.”  P;  N, 

Boston,  Nov,  21. 

We  repeat  the  statement  that  on  land 
at  least  "To  fly  the  blue  pigeon"  has 
meant  for  a century  and  a half  to  steal 
lead  from  roofs..  We  refer  our  cor- 
respondent to  Capt.  Grose’s  "Classical 
Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,” 
(London  1785):  "Blue  Pigeon  Fliers: 

Thieves  who  steal  lead  off  houses  and 
churches.  Cant”;  “A  Dictionary  ot 
Modern  Slang"  (London  2d  Ed,  1860): 
"Blue  pigeon  flyers: -journeyman  plumb- 
ers, glaziers  and  others,  who,  under  the 
plea  of  repairing  houses,  strip  off  the 
lead,  and  make  way  with  it  Some- 
times they  get  off  with  it  by  wrapping 
it  round  their  bodies”;  G.  Parker's 
"Life's  Painter,”  (London,  1789): 
"Thieves  who  fly  the  blue  pigeon,  that 
is  who  steal  lead  off  houses  or  cut  pipes 
away.  * * * This  (lead)  they  call  a 
blble  and  what  they  can  steal  and  put 
in  their  pockets  they  call  a testament; 
"Slang  and  its  Analogues,”  by  Farnier 
von  Henley— vol  I,  1890.  “Blue  Pigeon, 
Flyer.”  The  note  ends  “The  term  flyer 
has  indeed,  of  late  years  been  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  man  who 
steals  the  lead  in  pursuance  of  his  vo- 
cation as  a thief  than  to  him  who  taker, 

| it  because  it  comes  in  the  way  of  his 
work”— the  term  “blue  pigeon,”  i.  e.,  the 
I sounding  lead;  in  nautical  slang  is  also 


noted ; Vol.  Ill,  1899:  "Fly 'The  Bblc 

Pigeon.”  See  also  Judy  (London,  1S8 < 1 
“A  burglar  whose  particular  lay  was 
flying  lhe  blue  pigeon,  i.  o.,  stealing 
lead.  See  also  "Vocabuium;  or,  the 
Rogue’s  Lexioon,”  (N.  Y..  1859)  com- 
piled by  George  W.  Matsell.  chief  of 
police,  special  justice,  proprietor  of  the 
. National  Police  Gazette:  "Blue  pigeon 

I flying-Stealing  lead  off  the  tops  ot 
i houses.”— [Ed.  Herald.] 

- ) Fj/  T b {9  ^ & 

| “CELEBRATING.” 

Justice  Newburger  of  New  York 
handed  down  an  opinion  recently  in 
which  he  declared  that  to  say  a man 
has  been  “celebrating”  does  not,  mean 
necessarily  that  he  has  been  drink- 
ing, and  is,  therefore,  not  libellous. 

“To  celebrate”  is  not  found  as  a 
synonym  of  “to  drink”  in  even  the 
most  hospitably  inclined  slang  dic- 
tionary. The  graver  lexicographers 
do  not  know  the  word  in  this  sense. 
Yet  in  popular  speech  the  term  with 
its  derogatory  or  laudatory  signifi- 
cance is  often  heard.  One  definition 
of  the  verb  is  “to  commemorate  an 
event  by  some  demonstration  of  joy 
or  solemnity.”  A patriot  celebrates  a 
national  holiday  by  brewing  a punch. 
The  father  of  twins  sets  up  two 
rounds  instead  of  one  in  the  exurber- 
ance  of  his  joy,  or  to  Stop  jesting  at 
his  expense.  Graduates  and  under- 
graduates celebrate  a football  victory 
by  an  invocation  to  Bacchus.  We 
know  a man  who,  having  his  hair  cut 
once  in  two  months,  celebrates  the 
event  by  drinking  a cocktail,  although 
he  tells  his  wife  that  he  takes  it  from 
fear  of  catching  cold. 

Alcoholic  celebration  is  no  doubt  a 
survival  of  an  old  religious  rite,  when 
liquor  was  poured  to  a god  or  goddess 
and  also  drunk  solemnly  by  the  wor- 
shippers. Savage  nations  and  civil- 
ized knew  the  custom.  The  drink 
was  strong  and  raging  or  mild  and 
soothing,  but  at  least  there  was  drink. 
For  it  has  been  the  long  established 
habit  of  man  to  express  ceremonial 
joy  or  solemn  ratification  by  drink- 
ing and  eating. 

In  the  present  instance  it  had  been 
said;  “For  the  last  three  weeks  he 
has  been  celebrating  the  patenting 
of  an  invention.”  Justice  Newburger 
decided  that  this  statement  was  not 
libellous,  and  that  the  verb  could  not 
be  “tortured”  by  “a  critic  or  a malig- 
nant” into  a charge  of  a criminal  or 
disgraceful  act.  But  is  there  any 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  inventor’s  celebration? 
That  is,  if  the  statement  were  true. 

- 7 , < 7 o £? 

WRONG  ACCENTS. 

There  are  persons,  fastidious  in 
their  speech,  who,  if  you  use  either 
the  noun  or  verb  “address,”  and  pro- 
nounce it  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  take  pains  to  repeat 
the  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first. 
Their  authority  is  great,  so  you  say 
nothing,  but  at  the  first  opportunity 
consult  a dictionary.  You  then  dis- 
cover that  they  are  wholly  wrong; 
that  no  dictionary  supports  them 
even  by  mentioning  their  pronuncia- 
tion as  “sometimes  heard,  but  erro- 
neous.” 

So  there  are  persons  who  plume 
themselves  on  their  pronunciation  of 
“cement,”  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable;  some  thus  accent  the 
word  whether  it  be  noun  or  verb; 
some  make  a distinction  between  the 
two  by  their  accent.  Yet  “cement,” 
noun  and  verb,  should  be  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable.  The  pronunciation  of 
tile  noun  with  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable crept  into  the  language  after 
the  14th  century,  but  is  now  almost 
v,  holly  superseded  by  “ceme-nt,”  af- 
ter the  verb. 

A man  who  depends  on  the  ser- 
vices of  a valet  likes  to  speak  of 
him  as  a val-et  and  to  sound  the  “t.” 
It  is  English,  you  know,  and  why 
pronounce  the  word  as  though  it 
were  to  rhyme  roughly  with  “Sally”? 


Wo  have  heard  misguided  persons,  I 
sitters  in  the  front  rows,  too  often  | 
seats  of  the  scornful,  make  “ballet”  | 
rhyme  with  “mallet.” 

FEMALE  CABBIES. 

All  Paris  is  excited  over  the  ques- 
tion whether  a woman  should  be 
allowed  to  drive  a cab.  For  one 
applied  to  the  Society  “Assistance 
aux  Animaux”  for  lessons  in  driving 
j and  taking  care  of  horses.  These 
lessons  are  for  “coachers.”  Now,  if 
the  woman  receives  a certificate 
from  the  school  she  should  receive 

I her  license  from  the  prefect  of  police. 
Suppose  a woman  were  to  drive  a 
hack  or  cab  in  Boston.  She  might 
argue  that  women  and  some  men 
would  engage  her,  presuming  that 
she  could  not  be  drunk.  Women 
would  go  with  her  as  a sympathetic 
person  for  a shopping  expedition. 
Thus  she  might  reason  to  herself, 
not  knowing  that  the  majority  of 
her  sex  would  feel  safer  with  a man 
on  the  box,  even  if  his  face  were  in 
hue  like  a boiled  lobster  and  his 
breath  reminded  one  of  fireworks. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  rep- 
artee for  which  cab  drivers  have  long 
been  famous.  Could  a woman  shine 
in  airy  persiflage,  in  light  conversa- 
tional touch-and-go? 

Furthermore,  there  Is  the  impor- 
tant matter  of  speed.  Naturally  fleet 
horses  are  often  lazy  and  they  are 
hardened  against  the  whip.  The  one 
thing  that  quickens  their  heels  is 
profanity — a deplorable  but  indisput- 
able fact,  whether  there  be  need  of 
speed  in  California  or  under  an  orien- 
tal sky,  whether  the  course  be  in  a 
Berlin  street  or  across  Cape  Cod.  It  i 
is  said  that  this  profanity  is  not, 
noted  by  the  recording  angel,  espe- 
cially If  the  driven  animal  be  a mule, 
and  if  women  begin  with  horses  they 
will  surely  come  to  mules.  Richard 
Ford  once  said  that  few  nations  can 
surpass  the  Spaniards  in  the  lan- 
guage of  vituperation;  “It  is  limited 
only  by  the  extent  of  their  anatomi- 
cal, geographical,  astronomical  and 
religious  knowledge;  it  is  so  plenti- 
fully bestowed  on  their  animals  that 
oaths  and  imprecations  seem  to  be 
considered  as  the  only  language  the/ 
mute  creation  can  comprehend.” ! 
Now  no  one  would  like  to  hear  a | 
woman  swear,  even  if  there  were  j 
danger  of  losing  the  train. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject of  appropriate  dress.  Possibly 
a costume  something  like  that  worn 
by  the  circus  ladles  who  drive  Ro- 
man triumphal  cars  might  do  in  fair 
weather. 

Mr.  Camille  Saint -Saens,  assisted  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  j 
Muck,  conductor,  gave  a concert  last  j 
night  ;n  Symphony  Hall,  which  '"was  j 
crowded,  for  many  stood.  The  pro-  j 
gramme  included  these  compositions  of  j 

I the  distinguished  visitor:  Overture  to  j 

the  opera,  “The  Barbarians” ; concerto  I 
in  G minor.  No.  2,  for  piano;  these  I 
piano  solos — Valse  nonchalante.  Valse 
Mlgncnne,  Valse  canariote— to  which  Mr. 
Saint-Saens  added  liis  transcription  of 
a familiar  symphonic  andante  by  Haydn; 
symphony  in  C minor,  No.  3. 

Mr.  Saint-Saens  visited  us  for  the  first  1 
Mme,  and  early  in  his  72d  year.  His  I 
compositions  have  been  played  and  ap- 
, l.u<?ed  'n  u,rn  £or  30  years  in  this  city, 
n hleli  welcomed  him  long  ago  as  a com- 
poser, as  it  had  welcomed  Berlioz  before 
loin.  He  has  been  playing-  the  piano  for 
Gh  years;  he  has  triumphed  gloriously  in 
the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  In  the  Orient 
In  South  America.  What  a long  and" 
orilliant  career  . What  has  he  not  seen 
and  heard,  th.\s  keen,  ironical,  friendly 
observer  of  towns  and  men  and  life' 
What  has  he  not  done  in  all  the  fields  o' 
musical  composition! 

When  he  first  played  in  public,  the 
year  was  1846.  -Mendelssohn  had  died 
[only  the.  year  before  and  Schumann 
had  vet  10  years  to  live.  Wagner's 
"Taim haeuser”  had  been  produced  the 
year  before  and  Verdi’s  "Rigoletto”  and 
“II  Trovatore”  did  not  see  the.  footlights 
until  the  early  fifties.  Brahms  was  a 
iad  and  Tsehaikowsky  was  only  G years 
old.  Eighteen  hundred1  and  forty-six 
was  the'  year  of  the  production  of  Ber- 
lioz’s "Damnation  of  Faust."  Mr. 
Saint-Saens  has  seen  the  revolutionaries 
to  music  fiouprlshing  torches  and  alarm- 
ing orthodox  citizens  and  ihen  becoming’ 
oi^-iodox  themselves.  He  iias  seen  the 
apotheosis  of  composers  who  in  life 
were  hooted  at.  or  ignored.  He  has  seen 


<w 


Berlioz.  Liszt.  Wagner,  Verdi.  Franck, 
take  their  place  among  the  lmmoi  tais. 

lie  is  now  living  in  the  period  of 
d'Indv  Debussy  and  Richard  Strauss. 
Through  all  the  years  he  has  been  mu- 
sically active  and  alert,  he  has  been 
true  to  hlntself  and  his  beliefs,  and  he 
has  worshipped  sincerely  in  the  great 
Temnle  of  Art.  When  chamber  and 
symphonic  music  were  . neglected  in 
Paris,  lm  worked- indefatigable  to  make 
it  understood.  A sturdy  patriot  in  daily 
life  he  was  not  chauvinistic  in  his 
musical  opinions  and  in  his  career  as  a 
concert  giver.  Extremely  versatile,  .he 
h-  poet  nlavwrlght.  play  actor,  essayist, 
archeologist,  interested  in  all  branches 
of  science  a polished  man  of  the  world. 


motives.  .The  andante  nas  true  chai- 
acter  and  is  impressive,  while  the 
finule  is  thorouglily  delightful,  and 
finales  in  chamber  music  are,  as  a 
rule,  perfunctory,  mere  music  to 
smother  the  noise  incidental  to  the 
grasping  of  overcoat  and  umbrella 
and  adjusting  overshoes  for  the  rush 
to  the  street  car.  The  performance 
was  conspicuous  for  euphony  and 
spirit,  and  players  and  composer  de- 
served the  hearty  applause. 

The  piano  quintet  Is  amiable  summer 
music  that  would  not  interfere  ser.ously 
with  conversation  on  a veranda,  ana 
might  provoke  what  Athenaeus  calls  a 
gentlemanlike  joy.”  The  composer,  vao 
Is  now  69  years  old,  has  written  man> 
notes.  They  are  to  be  found  in  operas, 
ballets,  oratorios,  overtures,  suites,  con- 
certos, chamber  music,  organ  pieces, 
songs,  piano  pieces.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  his  works  will  Jong  jof" 
vlve  him,  and  the  majority  died  in  -birth. 

Ho  writes  musto  very  easily,  as  becomes 
an  ex-professor  of  harmony  and  an  ex- 
director  of  a conservatory.  Everything 
suggests  music  to  him— a cab.  a Ir  e, 
everything  on  the  earth,  below  the  v li- 
ter and  in  the  air.  He  cannot  go  into- 
ihe  country  for  an  afternoon  without 
bringing  back  an  Idyl  or  a Pastoral.  The 
most  important  of  his  worlts  produced 
here,  for  there  are  probably  .^ants 
among  minnows,  is  his  oratorio  Para- 
dise Lost,”  which  has  bee.n  performed 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn.  I 

It  turned  out  to  be  a sparkling  oper- 
atta  with  a soubrette  Eve,  an  Adam 
that  is  a perfect  gentleman,  and  a 
Satan  that  is  either  melodramatic  or 
comic,  according  to  your  own  dispo- 
sition. . - 

When  Mr.  Dubois  was  director  of 
the  Paris  Conservatory  he  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  Irreverent  within  and 
without  t'he  sacred  walls.  They  even 
descended  to  punning  on  his  name,  and 
I remember  a caricature  in  which  he 
was  drawn  as  a wooden  post  with  a 
whiskered  head.  Against  this  posti 
voung  women,  pupils  of  the  conserva- 
tory, scandalously  arrayed,  were  lean- 
ing' with  emotion,  stroking  his  cheeks  - 
whispering  in  his  ears,  in  the  hope  of 
cajoling  him  into  awarding  them 

nr i Z6S 

V Perhaps  he  could  not  stand  the  strain, 
perhaps  the  puns  began  to  tret  his 
nerves— he  resigned  his  position,  and 
now,  instead  of  reading  the  comic 
naDers  in  a cafe  or  going  a-flshing,  he 
contiues  to  write  music.  Such  declining 
years  afford  a sad  spectacle. 

* This  sketch  of  Mr.  Dubois  may  serve 
as  a description  of  the  quintet,  which 
is  Irreproachably  correct  and  mad- 
ding  in  its  inoffensiveness.  The  can- 
zonetta  is  “too  sweet  for  anything,  and 

the  adagio  surpasses  It  In  this  respect. 
The  final  allegro  con  fuoco  was  surely 

Ironically  named,  for  there  1b  not  even 

~ -lhjir  Ifgond^cgnctrt^orihe'sedeT  wfii 

^ysrmirwaY%r^lsieng"!n  ‘vie™  take  place  onJamL 

the  age  of  the  pianist,  and  chiefly  sc 

on  account  of  the  display  of  mechan-  ILfjgg  RameS  GlVeS 
leal  clearness  an  - en  Recital  Here  I 


The  third  movement  of  the  concerto 
was,  indeed,  a presto.  It  was  taken  at 

a break-neck  speed,  and  there,  as  in  tn<  Madeleine  W.  Barnes,  a young 

» the  orchestra. amor|  living  in  New  York,  gave 

than  once  at  the  expense  of  rhythm  an  inVitation  recital  last  evening  in 
The  music,  even  that  of  the  first  move1  Hall.  Mr.  Carl  Lamson  was 

ment,  does  not  call  for  any  mterpreta-  Ste  accQ „panist.  The  programme  In- 
tion  of  deep  sentiment.  The  openi  „ ci u<5ed.  Bach’s  concerto  In  B major,  the 
which  suggests  Bach  living  in  Paris  and  ^jadte  from  Mendelssohn’s  concerto 

■ SSSSSn  EraNeetUver^nae,,^: 

famous^for^lus  'wiF  and  sliiewd  reflec-  , ^h^e  a^Mo»a&  etuaieg  as  a 

-onder  then  that  Boston  paid  him  ! they  may  yet  be,  sung  with  more  el  as-  - - * ' 


JM1SS  Ddi  ucs  ~ 

uiey  iutij  jcu  \j\j-  — - rhild  in  Boston  pursued  them  tor  six 

NO  wonutsr  1.1CW  Ovmnhonv  Hall  ticity  and  charm  than  tney  were  sung  cn  York,  and  then  went  to 

homage  last  night  in  ‘last  night.  Fleetness,  clearness  and  ele4  ^ar3  where  she  took  lessons  for  two 

it  will  riot  soon  have  the  c Ppor“'n1^  | gancf.  should  distinguish  the  interpret*  Berlin f wirth  and  Klingser.  While  she 
like  tribute  to  one  as  e . a„rt  the  finale,  an.  years  a mmnnsi. 


tion 
No  w 


„ paying 
V’?dr*  ^Saint-Saens  came  before  us  as  a 

-grass 

^°insWac«  £o?  "Omp® 
Spinning  Wheel”  in  the  place  of  the 
overture  to  "The  Barbarians,”  which  is 

SSSr 

ZAX  the'  'piano^ °T he  ^ “Valse  Non? 
others ‘of  the  "group'' are  ^commonplace,] 

if  not  wholly  without  interest. 

Tlie  symphony,  led  with  skill  and 
cvmnathV  by  Dr-  Muck,  is  in  many 
respects  a noble  composition  one  in 
which  the  composer  is  without  the 
characteristic  irony  that  flavors  his 
symphonic  poems  and  thus  saves  them 
from*  the  reproach  that  may  often  be 


gance  should  distinguish  the  interpreta  ’ f tvirth  and  Klingser.  While  she 

tion  of  tin  scherzo  and  the  finale,  and  yea  o Ngw  york  she  studied  COmnosi- 
in  these  movements  Mr.  Salnt-saens  .e  and  thg  pian0  with.  MacDowell  at 

vealed  to  us  in  large  measure  the  sub-  Coiu1£bia  University,  and  was  a mem- 
stantlal  reason  for  his  high  and  long-  ? uI?Dthe  women’s  string  orchestra, 
maintained  reputation  as  a pianist.  Manv  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 

His  appearance  is  even  now  a memory  have  been  interested  in  her  be- 

aiul  it  is  doubtful  ^ether  he  nfil  eteJe^W  Phe  ls  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
visit  us  again  to  ie\ne  it.  L iTte  Loring  B.  Barnes,  who  was  the 

great  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  him.  ant.  of  the  society  from  1856  to 

this  pleasure  should  be  an  abiding  one.  and  its  president  from  1871  to  1875. 
The  man  himself  won  a-1}  *J*a.rts.  ^he  1 Miss  Barnes  last  night  gave  ample 
tribute  paid  was  not  opll  l0,*  '®  oo™'  evidence  of  a musical  nature,  intelli- 
poser  and  pianist;  it  •vra.B  alao  ,°P6  cent  work  and  sound  training.  There 

orable^nalne  ^as^arUst? 'pS^o^and^nam*  was  a deeply  interested  audience  of 


good  size. 


from  the  reproacl 

Pmade  justly  against  music  with 
explanatory  ami  interlinear  text. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  speak  now  at 
length  concerning  the  character  of 
Mr.  Saint  Saens’  music,  or  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  it  be  skilfully 
made  and  eclectic-  or  irreproachably 
made  and  also  individual.  He  has  been 


Morse  Wemple's  Song 

Recital  in  Jordan  Hall. 

j sir.  F.  Morse  Wemple.  baritone,  a | 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  Eng- 
! iand  Conservatory  of  Music,  gave  a song 
recital  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall,  i 
programme  included  the  P/elude  to 

Th.  Hoffmann  ffu.r.., 

JZSStfi  S3  SSh“nw  — “ ’■ 

■post  versatile  French  musician  of  the  eltsflrstconcert  this  season  last  ^ Q 

i q ti > <»entur v Up  is  certainly  tin.  • • ® u ««  mkpra  ■was  an  in-  * v [ 

versatile  and  he  is  perhaps  ihd  night  in  Potter  Hall.  -There  was  an  in 
ifnest  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  terested  audience  of  good  size.  The  pr  - i 
•‘Sanest  and  soundest"  may  not  be  t ie  _amme  was  as  follows:  Schumann  s j 
highest  compliment  or  the  most  fat  s ,,  -»jn  i • nubois’  piano  quin- 

seeliS  ludgment.  There  is  a wild  quartet  op.  41.  NO.  1,  umouis  v M 

imaghiation  that  is  divine  insanity.  tet;  Converse’s  quartet  in  A maj  , 
and  this  quality  distinguishes  the  bes. 

work  of  Berlioz,  a colossal  genius  who  P-  , r.uartet  is  familiar,  and  it 

hanm-ned  to  express  himself  in  music  Schumann  s q f t-h's 

Mr.  Pope  was  an  eminently  sane  ar.o  ,s  not  necessary  to  discuss  t 

sound  poet,  but  who  would  rank  him  da„  Mr.  Converse's  work,  brought 

above  Coleridge,  By  ron,  Shelley  or  the  n-t,a  nlaved  by 

Wordsworth  of  a few  poems?  A com-  «...  ber. 
noser  named  Cesar  Franck  lived  m tue 
y9t.li  century,  or  if  exquisite  taste  and 
! a rarely  poetic  spirit  count  for  some- 
1 thing,  there  are.  the  songs  and  cham- 
ber music  of  one  Gabriel  V aurf . as 
there  are  the  poems  of  Collins  in  litera- 
ture. Should  not  the  great  composer 
be  deeply  emotional,  passionate  with  a 
passion  not  extravagant  yet  glowing . 

! v But  time  settles  all  these  questions 
I in  i,is  impassive  way.  It  is  enough 


ticity.  and  lie  paid  greater  attention  to  i 
dynamic  contrasts  and  to  nuances  of  | 
color. 

He  was  especially  happy  in  his  ren-  \ 
dering  of  Mozart’s  adagio,  one  of  the 
later  works  of  the  master  of  the  rococo, 
for  he  w-as  content  yvith  the  music  as  it 
was  yvritten  and  lie  did  not  attempt  to 
modernize  it;  in  the  transcription  of 
Gluck's  gavotte  by  Brahms,  which  lie 
played  in  true  Watteau  spirit,  and  in 
Schumann's  Car-neval.  which,  oil  the 
whole,  yvas  played  wonderfully  yvell, 
with  full  appreciation  of  its  fantastical 
Character.  His  technique  was  fully  dis- 
played in  the  bravura  piece  by  Tausig 
and  ;n  the  C minor  etude  of  Chopin. 
Buelow  warned  pianists  against  this 
etude,  saying  that  in  their  endeavor  to 
portray  a storm  they  might  destroy  the. 
piano  as  well  as  the  music.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kullak,  the  pedagogue,  spoke  of 
this  marvellous  etude  as  a good  com- 
position for  practice  in  broken  chord 
passages,  and  ho  added,  "the  music  re- 
quires no  further  comment.” 

Mr.  Lhevinne  is  a singularly  interest- 
ing pianist  in  the  problems  lie  presents. 

His  technical  equipment  is  indisputably 
great;  his  interpretations  as  a rule  are 
thoughtful;  hut  he  seems  to  be  lacking 
in  tlie  expression  of  emotion.  Yet  lie  is  at 
the  age  when  he  should  bo  emotional,  and 
when  his  emotion  should  be  contagious. 
There  were  admirable  moments  in  his 
performance  of  Brahms’  sonata,  espe- 
< -iallv  in  the  seller*)  and  in  the  inter- 
mezzo; but  on  the  v?Tiole  he  did  not  vital- 
ize Brahms’  music,  which  Is  inherently 
crabbed.  

r ON  CERT  fOYER 

A Few  Random  Notes  on  the 
Highly  Pleasing  Personalty 
of  Miss  Lina  Cavalieri. 

Gossip  About  Musical  Events, 

Comic  and  Tragic. 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

miss  LINA  CAVALIERI  must  be  a 
godsend  to  the  press  agents.  As 
■*  one  of  them  said  recently  in  a fine 
burst:  “The  ladder  she  has  climed  to 

attain  this  dazzling  height  has  had  many 
a slippery  rung  and  dizzy  moment." 

Pray  listen  to  this:  "With  _ a back- 

ground of  romance,  gilded  with  coro- 
nets, and  a foreground  of  bewildering 
loveliness,  Cavalieri,  a daughter  of  the 
people,  whose  beginnings  were  in  the 
lowly  haunts  of  Rome,  will  appear  be- 
fore tlie  New  York  public  as  one  of 
the  most  highly  salaried  songbirds  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Has  Mr.  Tody  Hamilton  left  tlie  circus 
business  and  taken  over  to  the  opera  his 
bales  of  purple  phrases  and  coffers  of 
unexpected  adjectives? 

How  prosaic,  how  pale,  the  simple 
statement  that  accompanies  a ravishing 
portrait  of  Miss  Cavalieri  in  Martins 
"Nos  Artistes"— not  the  artistes  of  the 
Cafe  Martin— but  those  described  by 
Jules  of  Paris.  “Born  at  Rome,  Dec. 
25,  1874.  Made  her  debut  in  cafe  concerts, 
which  she  soon  abandoned  to  devote  her- 
self to  the  grand  lyric  stage.  Studied 
singing  with  Mme.  Mariani-Masi,  and 
made  her  debut  in  opera  at  the  Royal 
Theatre,  Libson,  as  Nedda  in  ‘Pagliacci 
(December,  1900.)"  And  so  the  short 
story  is  told.  Nothing  about  coronets, 
nothing  about  vodka-heated  princes 
with  coats  of  arms  and  also  of  sables. 

Yet  we  read  last  December  that  Miss 
Lina  was  a dozen  years  ago  "a  airly- 
ragged  and  unkempt  urchin  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  eating  when  luck  was 
with  her,  sleeping  under- the  stars,  with- 
out a particle  of  good  looks,  and  no 
education  whatsoever.” 

She  happened  one  night  to  go  inside 
a theatre.  Early  the  next  morning  she 
washed  her  hands  and  face,  “because 
there  stirred  within  her  a newly  born 
ambition— what,  she  did  not  know. 
Carlo  di  Rudini,  son  of  the  then  Italian 
premier,  "got  a flash  from  her  brilliant 
black,  eyes  and  capitulated  there  and 
then”  He  educated  her,  clothed  her, 
probably  encouraged  her  to  take  baths, 
for  the  altogether,  and  within  a year  she 
was  the  favorite  singer  of  Rome. 


LliLimiu.  umi-v 

SECOND  RECITAL 

Mr  Josef  Lhevinne  gave  his  seconu 
Pi-o  recital  yesterday  — » 


out  here  by  the  Kneisels.  was  played  by 
the  Hoffmanns  last  season  at  a con- 
cert of  American  music  They  then  piano  an  applausive 

rfiaved  it  well  and  they  played  it  still  stetnert  Han.  i ne  e Thc  programme 


I S say  that^Mr.”  Saint-Saens  now°Ss.  M^of^ood  work  in  . deUbera  e y r : lude^. £ and  Rubinstein’s  ' alse  De 

^©"composers4  of° Sarnie ' Ino  fSTthe  a^hrechq9^  ^ ' 

- — BfS 

g?eset?ng  V,  Mhrfhree.'bothYn  f emauc 
^Ateriai  and  in  the  treatment  of  the 


[ The  audience  did. not  grow  wear)  o 
applauding  Mr.  Saint-Saer.s  after  hi 
[performance  of  the  enr.-e 


Now,  no  sensible  person  objects  to 
anecdotage  about  the  great — espe- 
cially when  they  are  women.  An  an- 
ecdote may  be  more  illuminative  than 
a dozen  pages  seriously  written  and 
crammed  with  facts  and  admirably 
tabulated  statistics.  Witness,  for  in- 
stance, the  story  told  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  by  John  Aubrey.  Esq.:  “In  his 
youthful  time  was  one  Charles  Ches- 
ter that  after  kept  company  with  his  ac- 
ouaintance,  he  was  a bold  impertinent 
fellowe.  and  they  could  never  be  at 
quiet  for  him;  a perpetuall  talker,  and 
made  a noyse  like  a drum  in  a roome. 
So,  one  time  at  a taverne.  Sir  W.  R. ' 
beates  him  and  seales  up  his  mouth, 
i e . his  upper  and  neather  beard  with 
bard  wax.”  Wrhat  grave  biographical 
sketch  of  Ralph  Kettle.  D.  D„  Presi- 
dent of  Trinity  College.  Oxford,  could 
give  us  as  near  a view  of  the  man  s 
temper  and  humor  as  this  anecdote 
told  by  the  same  superstitious,  gar- 
rulous Aubrey  in  his  "Lives  of  Emi- 
nent Men”?  "He  was  irreconcileable 
to  longbaire;  called  them  hairy  scalps, 
and  as  for  periwigges  (which  were 
then  very  rarely  worne)  he  beleeved 
them  to  be  the  scalpes  of  men  cutt  off 
after  thev  were  hang’d,  and  so  tanned 
I and  dressed  for  use.  When  he  ob- 
served the  scholars’  halre  longer  then 
ordinary  (especially  if  they  were 
scholars  of  his  house)  he  would  bring 


Mr.'  Lhevinne’ s performance^on  a 

h\SJ?erTTeVwashmore  ’self-restrained;  he  sch0]ars  0f  his  house)  he  wouia  or  in*. 
citaL  He  'i.  ot-  proportion.  It  is  a pair  Qf  elzers  in  his  muffe  (wch  he 

had  a„k,f  hl  occasionally  forced  tore;  COmmonly  wore),  and  woe  be  to  them 
jfu<=  that  he  occ^°E\a‘  passages  with  I that  sate  on  the  outside  of  the  table  I 
but  he  hsa!  ftvCof  tone  and  more  elas-  | remember  he  cutt  Mr,  Radford’s  halre 
greater  beauty  oi  e wjth  the  knife  that  chipps  the  bread  on 


the  buttery-hatch  ami'then  he  sane. 
‘And  was  not  Grim,  the  collier,  finely 

trimm'd  ?" 

Anecdotes  about  singers  are  espe- 
cially en  tertalnlng,  and  they  have 
been  told  and  retold  ever  since  the  op- 
era was  invented  by  certain  Floren- 
tine gentlemen. 

There  was  Brlglda  Giorgl,  for  Instance, 
commonly  known  as  Banti.  Some  say 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a gondolier. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  search 
afte!-  paternity  has  been  forbidden  by 
the  wise  jurists  of  certain  countries. 
(She  wandered  about,  poverty  stricken, 
and  at  last  was  heard  singing  in  a cafe, 
or  near  a cafe,  of  Paris,  by  one  he 
Vlsmes,  who  recognized  the  beauty  of 
her  voice,  and  engaged  her  for  an  opera 
buffa  troupe.  Her  success  was  immedi- 
ate, and  she  triumphed  in  the  chief  thea- 
tres of  Europe.  Giardlnl  was  asked  about 
her  before,  she  arrived  in  London.  He 
answered:  "She  is  the  first  singer  In 
Italy,  and  drinks  a bottle  of  wine  every 
|day.” 

She  lived  gayly,  and  died  in  the  poor 
house  at  Bologna.  After  her  death  they 
opened  her  body  to  find  out  the  reason 
of  the  extraordinary  power  of  her  voice; 
they  found  that  she  had  unusually  large 
lungs.  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  who  wrote  the 
librettos  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro,”  knew  her  and  did 
not  like  her,  though  lie  himself  was  a 
rake-helly  person.  “She  brought  on  the 
stage  the  manners  of  an  impudent 
chorus  girl.  Free  in  her  speech,  freer  in 
her  behavior,  sprung  from  the  dregs  of 
the  people  and  keeping  their  tastes,  she 
was  given  to  strong  drink.  Whenever 
one  of  her  passions  was  crossed,  she  be- 
came a fury,  capable,  single-handed,  of 
revolutionizing  an  empire."  Yet  good 
judges  called  her  the  first  singer  of  her 
period.  _____ 

An  acute  observer  in  New  York  in- 
sists that  Miss  Lina  could  not  pass  for 
an  aristocrat  on  account  of  the  size 
of  her  hands.  It  is  said  that  her  father 
was  a janitor.  But  the  janitor  in  this 
country  is  a man  of  wealth,  power,  po- 
sition. Some  say  that  she  was  a flower 
seller,  an  orange  seller.  Hither  calling 
is  an  honorable  business.  Peg  Woffing- 
ton began  by  selling  oranges.  Did  not 
the  famous  Lady  Hamilton  start  hum- 
bly on  her  dazzling  career? 

Even  if  Miss  Lina’s  hands  are  quisby— 
and  we  doubt  the  statement— there  is  no 
dispute  about  her  handsome  face  and 
figure.  Listen  to  one  of  her  admirers: 
"Tlie  suggestion  of  defiance  is  lost  in 
| the  eyes.  Large,  soft  and  brown,  with 
slumbering  fires,  it  is  not  the  aggressive 
i but  the  magnetic  woman  that  you  en- 
counter In  their  depths.” 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that,  as  the 
story  goes,  a jealous  rival  nicked  one 
of  her  ears,  which  accounts  for  Miss 
Lina's  disposition  of  her  thick  brown 
hair.  Y’ou  may  remember  it  was  said 
and  onc.e  believed  by  the  gullible  that 
Miss  Cieo  de  Merode  had  no  ears..  Was 
she  born  without  them,  or  did  they 
fall  off  in  the  fury  of  the  danse? 

There  are  affidavits  to  prove  that 
liss  Lina’s  eyelashes  are  the  longest  in 
e world.  "They  sweep  her  cheeks 
' th  enchanting  effect  when  she  lowers 
■r  eyes,  which  is  seldom."  She  takes 
) milk  baths,  for  they  are  "sticky  and 
isagreeable.”  She  prefers  very  hot 
iter.  As  for  champagne,  she  says,  like 
true  sport:  "That  is  better  on  the  in- 
i!e  than  the  outside,  is  it  not?” 

(She  is  5 feet  6 inches  in  height,  and  a 
iined  reporter  assures  us  that  there 
not  a superfluous  ounce  of  flesh  on 
■r  rounded  body.  She  never  wholly 
>vers  her  throat,  but  she  has  already 
r’en  seen  in  New  York  wearing  tur- 
ned boots. 

Was  she  married  to  the  Prince  Bariat- 
jsky?  She  denies  that  she  has  ever 
id  any  affairs  of  the  heart.  "I  have 
orked  very  hard.  One  has  admirers, 
rhaps,  but  there  is  no  time  for — how 
>u  call— love  making.” 

Truly  _an  interesting  woman.  “They 
11  me,”  she  said,  "you  Americans  are 
raid  of  too  much  expression— aban- 
m."  Come  to  Boston,  Miss  Cavalieri, 
id  you  will  be  reassured. 


Cesar  Franck’s  “Beatitudes”  will  be 
wiormed  in  Minneapolis  by  the  Pliii- 
i.-monic  Club  Dec.  4.  Mr.  U.  S.  Kerr 
Irmerly  of  Boston  will  be  the  bass.  It 
to  be  regretted  that  no  satisfactory 
irformance  of  this  great  work  has  yet 
sen  given  in  Boston. 
iTlie  New  York  Evening  Sun  remarks: 
Tenors  are  no  longer  ‘a  disease';  they 
lave  become  an  epidemic,  a plague.  The 
ime  day  sees  Caruso  hysterically  cu- 
ing to  his  Italian  father,  ‘I  swear  by 
pur  gray  hairs  that  I am  innocent,'  and 
is  new  rival,  Bonci,  making  denial  of 
le  old  Florentine  elopement  story  the 
ivival  of  which,  Bonci  excitedly  de- 
ares,  must  have  been  inspired  by  some 
(nknown  partisans  of  Caruso." 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  in  all  the  sto- 
es  told  about  Miss  Farrar— and  many 
f the  stories  are  poor  stuff  which  will 
urely  create  in  the  end  a prejudice 
gainst  lier — little  has  been  said  about 
Lss  Emma  Thursby  as  one  of  her 
, achers  or  advisers. 

Alabama  now  has  its  musical  child 
•olider.  No  state  should  be  without 
Ine.  Alabama’s  prodigy  was  born  at 
loulton  Heights,  two  miles  west  of 
lew  Decatur.  (It  is  a good  thing  to  be 
xact  in  these  important  matters.)  “She 
jiay  well  be  called  a young  Carreno.” 
She  is  a perfect  master  of  the  key- 
oard.”  "She  is  said  to  be  the  young- 
st  praduate  from  a musical  college  of 
ecognized  standing  in  all  the  world 
joday  and  she  won  the  World’s  Fair 
old  medal  at  St.  Louis  for  her  know- 
edge  of  music.  Her  name  is  Teresa 
A alien  and  she  is  now  15  years  old. 
(The  people  of  the  Decaturs  feel  justly 
■roud  of  Miss  Teresa  Wallen  and  thev 
re  of  the  opinion  that  she  will  make 
he  greatest  pianist  the  world  has  ever 
een.”  Now  let  us  hear  from  Arkansas. 

S?  Mr.  Thompson’s  "Sphinx”  is  to  be 
evived  by  the  Vincent  Club. 

The  operetta  was  produced  by  the 
lasty  Pudding  Club  at  Harvard  in  18>v> 
md  the  text  was  then  by  David  Gray' 
v5e  °Peretta  was  produced  here 
it  the  Tremont  Theatre  May  27  1445 
he  text  was  by  William  'M.  Browne  ’ 
Miss  Marie  Millard,  the  daughter  of 
lie  composer,  was  the  Hathor  She  had 
iot  then  been  long  on  the  stage,  which 
ihe  left,  alas,  too  soon— to  marry.  Others 


th  the  company  were  M iss  CfirisUe  Mc- 
Donald, Laura  Joyce-Bell,  Nannie  Morse, 
Edwin  Stevens,  Walter  Allen,  J.  Aldrich 
Llbbey. 

In  July,  1895,  “The  Sphinx”  went  to 
New  York,  where  it  was  produced  at  the 
! Casino. 

Miss  Regina  Arta,  an  American  dra- 
matic soprano,  who  will  sing  in  New 
York  this  season,  is  a great  exception 
to  the  rule.  When  she  went  to  Europe 
five  years  ago  she  did  nor  know  that 
she  had  a voice!  No  gypsy  woman  had 
assured  her  of  a wonderful  future.  No 
The  Morning  Telegraph  says  that 
in  short  dressesk  burst  into  tears  and 
said,  “Bless  you,  me  che-e-ild!  You  will 
be  my  successor.”  She  merely  went  to 
travel  and  to  sojourn  in  Paris.  In  that 
city  a "famous  teacher”  calling  at  her 
friend’s  house  heard  her  warbling  some 
simple  but  heartfelt  air,  and  he  asked 
her  to  sing  a few  songs.  Finally  he 
said:  "You  have  a great  voice.  All  you 
need  is  work  and  study,  and  the  grand 
opera  stage,  and  an  immense  success 
is  before  you.”  We  omit  the  rest.  Miss 
Arta  came  from  Pittsburg.  Her  name 
is  Emma  Loeffler  and  she  made  her 
debut  about  two  years  ago  at  Ghent, 
where  she  sang  for  two  months.  She 
began  her  studies,  we  have  been  told, 
as  a light  soprano 

The  St.  Louis  Star-Chronicle  tells  a 
sad  story  of  a young  man  who  shot 
himself  dead,  despondent  because  a 
choir  leader  had  made  discouraging- 
remarks  about  his  voice.  The  father 
said:  “His  ambition  was  to  be  a singer, 
and  he  had  been  studying  music  two 
years.”  The  young  man  left  a note: 
"This  act  will  prove  that  I am  tired  of 
life.  There  is  nothing  for  me.  The  only- 
passion  I enjoy  is  music.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  be  in  misery  every  mo- 
ment, hoping  for  that  which  will  never 
come.” 

The  Morning  Telegraph  says  that 
Isabel  Jay,  now  a great  favorite  in 
London,  is  the  one  English  singer 
"who  dresses  for  the  street  like  a 
human  being  and  Pot  like  an  English 
actress.  Besides  which  she  can  sing." 

It  appears  that  Mme.  Louise  Janssen 
is  again  on  friendly  terms  with  Mr. 
Sava/je  and  his  manager.  At  least  she 
was  reported  as  re-engaged. 

jy£  0-  l / ? 0 

A KING’S  NAME. 

T£e  chief  worry  attending  the  re- 
cent visit  of  King  Haakon  to  England 
was  not  any  question  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  should  be  amused 
or  any  question  of  food  and  wine. 
The  worry  was  over  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  hife  name.  Even  the 
nobility  were  divided  on  this  subject. 
Harkon,  Iiaykon,  Hackon,  Haokon, 
Hoakon  were  heard. 

But  does  the  King  himself  know 
how  his  name  should  be  pronounced? 
According  to  one  authority,  the  Nor- 
wegian double  “a”  should  have 
the  sound  of  “o”  in  the  English 
“oak”;  according  to  another,  double 
“a”  should  he  our  “soft  o,”  and,“o” 
should  be  turned  into  our  “soft  a.” 
This  reminds  us  of  the  old  negro 
minstrel  scene  in  which  a man  pre- 
tends to  be  a bassoonist.  When  he 
is  asked  what  he  is  going  to  play,  he 
answers:  “Anything  that  comes  out.” 
There  are  Fergusons  who  insist  on 
throwing  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable;  and,  no  doubt,  there  are 
others  in  the  family  who,  when  they 
do  not  happen  to  forget,  accent  sharp- 
ly the  third  and  last.  Possibly,  the 
King  of  Norway,  who  is  said  to  be 
easy-going,  pronounces  his  name  any 
old  way. 
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“ROBIN  HOOD”  IN  BOSTON. 

The  Boston  Operatic  Society  wilt  pre- 
sent as  its  third  production  and.  the  first 
one  of  the  present  season  De  Koven’s 
“Robin  Hood”  on  next  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  evenings,  in  Jordan  Hull. 
The  chorus  will  include  (10  voices,  and  a 
large  orchestra  has  been  engaged.  Much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  correct 
costuming’  of  the  opera,  and  tlie  seenorv 
will  be  on  an  elaborate  scale.  The  pro- 
,wi11  be  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Herbert  F.  Odell,  tlie  musical  diree- 
tor  of  the  society,  and  Mr.  James  Gilbert 
Wllj , e tllc.  stage  manager.  One  or  two 
of  the  musical  numbers,  generally  omit- 
ted m this  opera  by  the  Bostonians,  will 
be  sung  in  tin’s  coming  production, 
among  them  being  the  “Auctioneer’s 
Song. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  first  production 
ot  the  operetta  by  amateurs,  and  the  so- 
ciety  may  well  receive  tlie  support  ot 
the  lovers  of  good  operetta,  as  the  or- 
ganization affords  an  opportunity  for 
young  singers  to  have  a.  practical  train - 
mg  m this  form  of  music.  The  advance 
sale  of  tickets  has  been  large.  The  com- 
plete  cast  is  as  follows:  Maid  Marian. 
Miss  Helen  D.  Mahler;  Anabel.  Miss 
Sophie  Barnard:  Alan-A-Dale.  Miss  Lou- 
ise Senton;  Dame  Durden,  Miss  Emma 
Lckar;  sheriff,  D.  E.  Bowen;  Friar  Tuck. 
George  B.  Bigelow:  Little  John,  A.  iL 
Marshall;  Robin  Hood,  Walter  Wing- 
field; Will  Scarlet,  Charles  Long;  Sir 
Guy,  William  Wilson. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  a portrait 
of  Emily  Soldene  from  a photograph 
taken  in  New  York  when  she  first  visited 
the  United  States,  and  a portrait  of  the 
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Great  Players  Enlist  in  New  York  Testimonial  to  Mrs,  Mac- 
donald and  Henry  Barnabee  of  Bostonians — The 
Herald  Starts  Fund  in  This  City, 

THE  Lambs  Club  of  New  York  has  organized  an  entertainment  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Marie  Stone  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Barnabee, 
whose  names  in  Boston  and  in  New  England  have  been  household  words 
for  many  years.  This  entertainment  will  take  place  In  the  Broadway 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  11th.  Mr.  Regi- 
ald  De  Koven  is  the  chairman  of  the  general  committee;  Mr.  Robert  Hilliard, 
he  chairman  of  the  committee  on  general  promoting;  Mr.  Daniel  V.  Frohman," 
he  chairman  of  the  committee  of  theatrical  managers,  and  Mr.  Victor  Herbert,’ 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  music. 

The  Boston  Herald  Company  has  started  a fund  for  the  beneflf  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald and  Mr,  Barnabee  with  $100.  It  will  acknowledge  all  contributions  hand- 
ed in,  and  it  will  turn  them  over  to  John  A.  Stow,  treasurer  of  the  Lambs  Club. 

An  auction  sale  of  seats  for  the  benefit  will  take  place  in  the  Broadway 
Theatre  next  Tuesday  at  3:30  P.  M.,  when  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Grismer  will  super- 
intend the  auction,  and  the  auctioneers  will  be  Miss  Lillian  Russell,  Miss  Marie 
Dressier,  Col.  William  F.  Cody  and  Messrs.  Sam  Bernard,  Pete  Dailey  Rob- 
ert Hilliard,  Raymond  Hitchcock  and  James  T.  Powers. 

The  following  will  positively  appear  ut  the  benefit.  They  volunteered  In  the 
order  In  which  they  are  named;  John  Drew,  Victor  Herbert  and  his  orchestra, 
Lew  Fields,  May  Irwin,  William  Gillette,  Louise  Dresser,  Blanche  Ring,  Marie 
Dressier.  Rose  Stahl  and  company  ("The  Chorus  Lady"),  Henry  Miller  and  Mar- 
garet Anglin  ("The  Great  Divide”),  Mrs.  Fiske,  who  will  open  the  bill  with 
an  address  written  by  Clay  M.  Greene;  Eleanor  Robson  and  her  company  ("A 
Tenement  Tragedy”),  Barnabee’s  “Tinkers’”  chorus— Messrs.  Carle,  Weber, 
Dailey,  Hitchcock,  Bernard,  Golden,  Connelly— Anna  Held  and  Charles’  Bigelow,’ 
Robert  Mantel!,  Grace  George  and  company  in  a new  one-act  play  never  be- 
fore produced,  Hattie  Williams,  William  Russell.  Forbes  Robertson,  Kyrle  Bel- 
lew.  Mile.  Dazie  (“De  Domino  Rouge”). 

In  the  history  of  public  charity  there  has  been  nothing  more  generous 
than  the  conduct  of  the  beneficiaries  who  gladly  and  voluntarily  waived  the 
benefit  offered  them  last  spring,  when  with  everything  in  readiness  to  give  a 
performance  that  would  have  attracted  universal  attention  and  left  them  in 
ease  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  they  begged  those  in  charge  of  the  occasion 
to  devote  their  energies  to  a San  Francisco  benefit,  and  not  a Barnabee  and 
Macdonald  testimonial.  This  was  done. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  several  committees  are  sufficient  guar- 
antee that  the  affair  will  be  carried  out  with  fine  regard  for  business  prin- 
ciples, and  the  list  of  artists  volunteering  is  in  itself  a guarantee  of  an  en- 
tertainment unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the  stage. 

It  was  half  a century  ago  that  Mr.  Barnabee  first  appeared  before  the  ' 
public  at  a Mercantile  Library  entertainment  in  Boston,  April  30,  1856,  when 
he  declaimed  Willis  ‘Scholar  of  Ben  K horat.”  His  first  appearance  on  the  1 
public  concert  stage  was  in  Music  Hall  in  1865.  Forty  years  ago  he  ap-  i 
peared  as  a playactor  at  the  Boston  Museum  in  Robert  F.  McClannin’s  ben- 
efit as  Toby  Twinkle  and  Cox,  and  he  appeared  later  In  1866  as  Aminadab  Sleek.  I 
It  was  in  May,  1879,  that  Miss  Ober  thought  of  the  possibilities  of  a ‘‘Pin-  I 
afore”  performance  with  an  "Ideal”  cast,  and  Mr.  Barnabee’s  Sir  Joseph  was  I 
so  successful  an  impersonation  that  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  comic 
opera.  The  "Boston  Ideals”  company  was  formed  after  “Pinafore,”  which  had  ’ 
been  a great  success,  was  dropped.  At  the  end  of  the  season  o’f  1886-S7  sev- 
eral withdrew  from  the  organization  and  “The  Bostonians”  was  the  outcome 
the  company  with  which  Mr.  Barnabee  was  so  closely  identified.  Of  the  many 

parts  played  by  him  probably  that  of  the  high  sheriff  in  “Robin  Hood”  is  the 
one  best  known  to  thousands. 

Mrs.  Macdonald,  a charming  singer  and  one  of  the  kindliest,  most  generous 
of  women,  left  the  company  several  years  before  the  death  of  her  husband 
Her  name  was  for  a long  time,  a household  word  to  all  lovers  of  light  opera 
though  if  she  had  wished  it,  she  would  have  won  fame  in  a more  “ambitious 
field. 

There  should  surely  be  a generous  response  throughout  the  country  to  this 
appeal  of  the  Lambs,  and  especially  in  Boston,  with  which  city  the  two  sing- 
ers were  for  years  associated  in  the  minds  of  all  theatre-goers 


late  Georgia  Cayvan  in  the  part  ot  Heije 
in  “Pinafore,”  her  first  dramatic  im- 
personation. Miss  Cayvan  had  read  and 
recited  throughout  New  England,  but 
her  first  appearance  as  a play  actress 
was  as  Hebe  in  the  Boston  Ideals  com- 
PanY  the  Boston  Theatre.  April  II. 
18(9.  Tlie  other  members  of  tlie  cast 
were  Miss  Mary  Beebe,  Miss  McCulloch 
(Brignoli  s divorced  wife),  Messrs.  Whit- 
ney. ®(!J'nat,ee.  Frothingham  and  Hitch- 
cock. The  three  women  are  now  dead. 

Mr  de  Pachmann  gave  a recital  in 
London  Nov.  17.  and  no  work  of  Chopin 
was  on  the  programme.  He  played 
pieces  by  Scarlatti  Mozart.  Weber 
Schumann  and  six  little  waltzes  bv 
Wa.ter  Imboden,  which  were  then 
played  for  the  first  time. 

Camille  d’Arville  lias  returned  to  the 
stage  after  an  absence  of  five  years 
Her  new  piece.  “The  Belle  of  London 
Town/’  by  Messrs.  Stange  and  Ed- 
wardes,  is  a comedy  with  music  and 
with  no  chorus. 

Mme.  Neuendorff  (Georgena  von  Jami- 
schowsky)  is  now  a member  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  and  will  suc- 
ceed Miss  Bauermeister. 

Mr.  Carl  Hauser,  whose  song,  “There 
Ts  a Lady  Sweet  and  Kind.”  was  sung 
here  by  Mme.  Sembrieh.  is  a violinist 
in  New  York,  a member  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic orchestra.  His  song  is  said  to 


be  "a  personal  iiuium  ino  um.y  op- 
eratic star  who  raised  $10,000  in  a sim- 
ilar matinee  for  San  Francisco  fire  suf- 
ferers here  last  spring.” 

Miss  Ethel  Houston,  who  returned 
from  Paris  three  years  ago  to  sing  with 
the  English  Grand  Opera  Company,  a 
pupil  of  Bouhy,  will  alternate  with  Miss 
Behnee  as  the  maid  in  Mr.  Savage’s 
production  of  “Mme.  Butterfly.”  She 
came  from  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  is 
said  to  be  a grandniece  of  Sam  Houston. 

COMING  CONCERTS. 

Mme.  Gadski  will  give  a song  recital 
on  Monday  afternoon,  the  10th,  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  when  she  will  sing  a group 
of  songs  by  Schumann,  Beethoven. 
Franz  and  Schubert  (original  English 
words);  a group  by  Saint-Saens,  Bem- 
berg,  La  Forge,  MacDowell,  Zufcer- 
mann  and  Mrs.  Beach,  and  a group  of 
modern  German  songs  by  Spanuth, 
l|  Strauss,  Grieg  and  Wolf.  Mr.  La  Forge 
| will  play  pieces  by  Chopin  and  Liszt. 

J Mr.  Francis  MacMillan,  violinist,  who 
has  played  with  great  success  in  Euro- 
pean cities,  will  give  a violin  recital  in 
Symphony  Flail  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  12th. 

I Miss  Germaine  Schnitzer.  a young  and 
greatly  talented  French  pianist,  wilt. 


I on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Jan.  1. 

I The  programme  of  the  seventh  voncerj 

|of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Di.- 
Muck,  conductor,  given  last  night 
Symphony  Hall,  was  as  follows: 

Svnr.jhony  in  E major.  No.  7.. •■••••••  ^rUI 

Piano  concerto  in  E Hat  major.  No.  1 jjoctl  oven 

Overtime  to  "Leonorc.”  No.  !?,  vL 

Dr.  Muck  is  to  be  thanked  heartily  for 
his  courage  in  putting  a symphony  by 
Anton  Bruckner  on  the  programme  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  it. 

His  shrewdness  was  as  great  as  ms 
courage,  for  he  put  the  symphony  first 
in  the  order  of  pieces.  Had  he  put  it 
last,  each  movement  no  doubt  would 
1 have  aided  in  clearing  the  hall  before 
the  appointed  time.  Any  serious  sym- 
phony should  come  first,  when  the  ears 
and  the  spirits  of  the  hearers  are  un- 
laded. Especially  is  this  true  of  a sym- 
phony that  is  performed  for  the  first 
time,  or  is  unfamiliar.  Mr.  Gericke  pro- 
duced Bruckner's  Seventh  in  Boston  in 
1887  to  the  great  consternation  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  hearers,  if  we  may  believe 
the  contemporaneous  reports^  Since  then 
we  have  heard  the  third,  fourth,  fifth 
and  unfinished  ninth  of  this  extraordi- 
narv  composer,  but  as  yet  there  Is  no 
devoted  band  of  Brucknerltes  in  Boston. 

' Tf  the  overture  by  Beethoven  had 
/come  first  and  then  Mr.  Rosenthals 
Srn  aiice  of  the  concerto,  the  great- 
er part  of  the  audience  would  no  doubt 
have  sat  courteously  through  the  first 
movement,  possibly  through  the  second, 
and  then  exodus  would  have  come  after 

reDrUtMuck  Is  a discriminative,  not  a 
fanatical,  admirer  of  Bruckner.  He  was 
the  first  to  conduct  a perrormance  ot 
the  symphony  in  Austria,  at  Graz,  when 
the  composer  was  present.  He  also  hrst 
conducted  the  work  in  Berlin. 

A conductor  who  wishes  all  his  selec- 
tions to  be  trumps,  who  thinks  fiist  of 


/ wrote  tt  also  for  Mr.  KosSHtnai.  JJhtTfT 

| give  a piano-  nrcrtai  in  Cfue.cering  Hall  ' ‘ heard  such  an  amazingly  brilliant 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  11th.  at  the  same  time  such  a truly 

1 Mme.  Emma  Eames  will  give  a song  poetic  performance  of  this  fascinating 
I recital  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Saturday  work.  ix....... 

afternoon,  tne  loth.  To  speak  of  Mr.  Rosenthals  fabulous 

I Mr.  Myron  \V.  Whitney,  Jr.,  baritone.  ! mechanical  P™flc  lency ///V/de!  f m" 
lkshlS.  fotter  HilK  Im/profirtency ^'was^ackLwdedged  •long 

concertaf  ,naE 

anticipated.  It  would  liave  been  a,  de- 
fight  to  hear  him  .in  the  work  of  Chopin, 
but  it  Is  a matter  of  general  congratu- 
lation that  we  were  all  allowed  to  know 
his  conception  of  the  concerto  by  Liszt. 
One  might  grow  eloquent  over  tin  poesj 
of  liia  mechanism,  its  ineffable  clear- 
ness the  lucid  reasonableness  of  its 
fleetness,  but  the  pianist's  broad  and 
heroic  view  of  the  work  us  a whole  and 
the  impressiveness  of  his  presentation  of 
that  view  are  still  more  memorable. 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra  w as 
of  the  highest  standard,  and  Dr.  Muck 
was  equally  the  sympathetic  friend  and 
interpreter  of  Bruckner,  Liszt  and  Bce- 
thoven/jj  Jk  — | 

Vliss  Nina  Flatcher,  who  will  give  a 
violin  recital  on  Wednesday  afternoon 

was  a pupil  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  LoefflcR 
She  made  her  debut  here  at  a concert  ol 
the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Jan.  -0,  h - 
and  on  March  14.  .905,  was  the  violin 
player  who.  with  Mrs.  Bertha  Child  and 
Mr.  Gebhard,  gave  a memorabie  M 
formance  of  some  of  Mr.  Loeffle  - 

waltz  arranged  b ’ Scnu- 

Ions,  s vtkv  he  played 

herlf'whln  first  visited'  America  in 

% sew©  ffiduit  Kn 

LnnTv^lW'be“SSS flTheyprogramme 

Strauss  and  Wagner.  . 

The  Handd  Hay^ooiW,  Ml 


nps,  who  thinks  first  ot  The  ”anu  ' „„n(iuctor  will  perforn 
the'applause  that  may  follow  a perform-]  Mollenha  "Messiah"  on’  Sunday  even 
ance  will  not  choose  a symphony  by  Handel.  and  on  the  evening  o. 

Bruckner,  whose  time  has  not  yet  ar-  ing,  Dec.  23,.  and  eveninf?  the 

rived  if  it  will  ever  come,  as  far  as  the  Christmas.  ^ Genevieve  Wil- 

ereat  musical  public  is  concerned  in  any  soloists  wiU  M » Messrs.  Ed- 

plf/u./Tn/hef/msk1  PCrRicSs  Ire  in-  /aVstrong  thlwlolStt' will 

?,ined  to  shake  Porttuitousiy  the  head 


The  courage  of  Dr.  Muck  is  ------  . 

conspicuous  because  in  Boston  there  L 
no  disposition  to  set  Bruckners  music 
against  Brahms’,  and  .he  devotion  of 
Bruckner  to  Wagner  is  to  us  a mattei 
of  not  the  slightest  importance.  . 

Furthermore,  ail  indifferent  public 
m this  country  not  well  acquainted 
with  Bruckner's  symphonies  has  been 
easilv  persuaded  to  believe  that  they 
are  all  dull  or  as  the  music  of  a 
madman.  Some  have  repeated  idly  the 
remark  of  a German  about  tills  very 
symphony.  He  described  it  as  the 
confused  dream  of  an  orchestral  play- 
er unstrung1  by  reason  ol  -0  rehearsals 
Of  ^Tristan  aiid  Isolde.'  " They  have 
repeated  it  and  smiled  in  a superior 
manner,  though  they  may  never  have 
1 heard  the  symphony. 

Tf  it  be  the  duty  of  a clitic  to  find 
out  first  of  all  that  which  is  good  in 
a work  of  art  and  at  the  same  time  to 
inauire  in  what  respects  this  work  ot 
art  is  to  be  distinguished  from  others, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  this  colossal  com- 
position that  enchants  for  a moment 
and  bores  for  minutes;  that  raises  the 
hearer  to  the  high  heavens  and  then 
auicklv  drops  him  into  the  slough  of 
despond;  that  makes  him  now  wonder 
at  an  unsurpassable  flight  of  imagina- 
tion and  now  at  futile  repetitions  of 
insignificant  detail:  now  wonder  at 

an  eloquence  that  reminds  one  of 
i Beethoven  and  now  at  music  that  is 
little  above  the  chatter  of  a magpie. 

How  could  a man  who  conceived  the 
t exposition  of  the  first  theme  of  the  hrst 
1 movement,  the  pathetic  and  impressive 
I adagio  with  that  haunting  melody  of 
! unearthlv  beauty  given  to  the  yiolins- 
1 a melody  thai  Beethoven  might  well 
have  pm  in  his  slow  movement  of  the 
1 Ninth  Symphony— the  climax  of  the 
dirge  in  this  same  adagio,  the  Titanic 
I c'herz.i-how  could  a man  who  thus 
allowed  the  rarest  genius  have  so  wo- 
f ully  lacked  the  faculty  of  self-cnticism 


hath* Winter r Mr.  John  Braun  and  Mr. 

LTUdanD”orak’°SS149th  ' WSS  and  Men-  1 

and  Ml-  Edward  Johnson. 
Gogorza  an  j-tandel's  -Belshazzar 
performed  Holders  of  sea- 

«in»rSt  <Sy^mphony 

regular  season  ticket  sale  w ill  begin 

thThc  third'  animal  concert  by  the  musi- 
cal chib  of  the  department  of  music, 
Rnrvard  University,  will  take  place  in 
Fogg  lecture  hall.  Cambridge,  on 

pianos011  (Messrs.6  ^Ua/tine.^'V  and 
1 Sweet  ’OS):  two  movements  from  Ballan- 

“ApriltMe“°  (M?aBal'l'antinea);  two°move- 
' mlSSf  4". ^chaikowsky's  P^o  trio 


A Kerne/,  - ole  Woman;  the  Sensation  Caused 
by  the  Visit  of  Her  Troupe  of  Buxom 
English  Beauties;  Extracts  from  Her 
Volume  of  Recollections;  Sharp 
Thrusts  at  V arious  People. 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 


I WONDER  whether  any  highly  respectable  citizen  of  Boston  sent  a 
draft  or  a money  order,  or  in  his  eagerness  cabled  a handsome  amount 
to  Miss  Emily  Soldene  for  her  benefit  which  took  place  in  London  a 
fortnight  ago— It  was  a joyful  occasion  and  there  was  an  intermina- 
ble programme.  A new  one-act  rlay  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Owen 
Hall,  Mr  Sarasaste  fiddled,  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  recited.  Mr.  Harry  Paulton 
delivered  a "lecturette,”  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  told  stories,  and  others,  who 
sang  or  recited  were  Mme.  Susanne  Adams,  Miss  Florence  St.  John,  Miss 
Billie  Burke,  Miss  Camille  Clifford,  Messrs.  Barrington,  Grossmith,  Jr.,  and 
others.  Mr.  Bcerbohm  Tree  led  Miss  Soldene  on  the  stage,  complimented 
her  on  “the  exhibition  of  good  will  which  marked  the 
close  of  her  professional  career,’’  and  handed  her  a 
check  which  represented  the  proceeds,  £653.  Miss  Sol- 
dene had  a right  to  be  disappointed.  She  deserved  a 

larger  sum.  , 

Did  Miss  Maud  Branscombe  take  part  in  this  ‘fare- 
well”  or  did  she  show  her  face,  which  for  a time  was 
incessantly  photographed?  In  the  seventies  she,  was  in 
the  pages’  chorus  of  Miss  Soldene’s  company,  but  she 
also  had  the  he  nor  of  appearing  in  Shakespeare’s 
“Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  in  company  with  Mrs.  John 
Wood,  Mrs.  Rose  Leclercq,  Samuel  Phelps,  Hermann 
Vczin  and  Forbes  Robinson.  Arthur  Sullivan  composed 
music  for  the  play  and  Swinburne  wrote  a song,  “Love 
Laid  His  Sleepless  Head,”  which  John  Hollingshead, 
manager  of  the  Gaiety1;  “took  ihe  liberty  of  interpolat- 
ing in  the  text.”  -Miss  Branscombe  impersonated  Robin. 
Miss  Soldene  admits  in  her  volume  of  recollections 
PHILIP  HALE.  that  Miss  Branscombe  was  the  most'  photographed 
of  the  neriod  Photographed  she  was  in  every  conceivable 

f.  Ihu  *00*,  .1 

”V<SSfl  Grant  Whit,  tell,  m ol  1*,'  worship  p.W  Mr.  Wood  th, 
singer  <Mar?  X . — - 


Clapp  t»rr.  tw  pianos 

?»:&SallaSine.  Sweet.  Warner.  ’99. 

aiThe  Kne’isel  Quartet  and  Air.  Gebhard 
TheKnesei  w Francks  pmno 

pUtriist  " Hall  of  the  Fogg 

quintet  in  the  Leciui  , night. 

^ ChSCe  Galbralth,  contralto  of, 

I the  Cathedral,  will  sing  at  the  Elks’ 
memorial  at  the  Colonial  Theatre  this 
afternoon.  

“SIC  ITU R AD  ASTRA.” 

A chimney  sweep  at  work  in  the 


blessing  to  speak-sang  a song  about  her,  and  many  joined  m the chon*  . 
DO  been  photographed 

The t'Tiav^phmQgraphed  me  standing  with  my  hands  behind  my  back, 
ButVnevePhavc  been  taken  as  a raving  ma-m-ac. 

A Noble  Publisher 


wh'l-.i'wouhl  ‘lm  v/h-’i  /m  to  strive  after  chimney  of  a rich  man  of  Stuttgart 

wss  ssv  awfXu-ss:  *»,«  1-  »«.  bi«~  “w”- 

“ iMtead  o[  ’ J°  ,de 


ner'sSmusk  more  W deplored  than  | &j|ent>  ]ie  listened,  was  enraptured, 
?nm^rCksnof8  4U2TCS  | and  gave  him  money  for  singing  les- 

^ereTre  pages  in  this  symphony,  as  j sons.  Today  the  ex-sweep  IS  ap 
in  other  svmphonles  of  this  singular 
nius  whlch  are  of  elemental  and  over- 
whelming grandeur,  pages  of  a beauty 
that  is  not  of  this  earth  and  can  be  ex- 
pressed only  in  music,  pages  that  put 
Brirnkner  for  a moment— alas,  only  for  a 
moment— by  the  side  of  the  Immortals. 

And  so  there  are  wonderful,  Aeschylaen 
lines  to  be  found,  radiantly  grand  m the 
incomprehensible  verbiage  of  M i n. on 
prophetic  i>ooks.  So.  too.  tru  1 
are  lines  in  Blake’s  "Songs  of  Inno- 


|'•cence"  that  are  suggested  by  certain 
melodic  thoughts  of  the  childlike  com- 
! poser  who  struggled  for  years  as  a hum- 
ble school  teacher  and  organist  in  Aus- 
trian villages  and  towns. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  is  a pianist  who  ex- 
cites the  warmest  respect  as  well  as  un- 
bounded admiration.  He  is  a thinker, 
not  merely  a virtuoso  beyond  compare. 
His  rounded  nature  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  arts,  literature,  science,  the 
world  enter  into  the  dazzling  brilliance 
of  his  performance  of  LAzt's  concerto 
and  glorify  it.  The  pianist’s  imagina- 
tion reconstructs  the  romantic  years  of 
Liszt  and  vitalizes  all  that  which  might 
otherwise  seem  to  be  of  a long  forgotten 
and  antiquated  period.  Liszt  wrote  the 
concerto  for  himself.  He  unconsciously 


plauded  in  the  Vienna  Opera  House 
Famous  German  singers  have  been 
discovered  as  cabmen,  cooks,  waiters. 
Campanini  was  a blacksmith.  A 
popular  American  tenor  worked  in  a 
coal  mine;  another  one  as  an  eleva- 
tor boy.  Morelli,  the  celebrated  bass-  - 
buffo,  was  once  a running  footman  | 
for  Lord  Cowper  in  Florence.  Hence 
to  doubt  his  command  of  breath  j 
in  passages  demanding  volubility  , i 
hence,  probably,  the  fatal  thirst' 
which  ruined  his  voice,  and  reduced  j 
him  to  beggary.  But  this  is  the  first  | 
sweep  that  looking  upward  to  the 
stars  finally  became  one.  The  call- 
ing, one  might  think,  is  not  one  to 
induce  song.  Diana  in  Mr.  Capes 
strange  novel,  though  she  afterward 
figured  as  a singer,  did  not  make  a 


Miss  goldcnc’s  volume.  “Theatrical  and 
Musical  Recollections”  was  first  Pub- 
lished in  1S97  by  Downey  & Co..  London. 
A new  and  much  cheaper  edition  has 
just  been  published  by  T.  Sealey  C’^'k. 
nnd  lie  allows  Miss  Soldene  a voluntary 
royalty  of  one  shilling  a copy  as  a 
contribution  to  her  benefit. 

The  book  was  well  worth  republish- 
in<-  ft  is  worth  reading  many  times,  it 
i/so  refreshingly  frank,  it  is  so  auda- 
ciously entertaining.  For  Miss  Soldene 
was  no  ordinary  singer,  and  is  no  or- 
dinary woman.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  authorship.  Theodore 
Hook  wrote  Michael  Kelly’s  memoirs.  It 
i«  said  that  Dittersdorf’s  recollections 
were  written  for  him.  Richard  Grant 
White  served  for  a time  as  the  secre- 
tary of  Miss  Pauline  Markham,  and 
what  singing  woman  or  play  actress  in 
Paris  has  not  her  ready  journalist  to 
stab  her  rival  with  an  epigram  or  to 
write  an  account  of  her  life,  travels, 
and  pen  her  reflections.  Some  of  these 
Parisian  women  throw  off  novels.  Did 
Maeterlinck  aid. his  wi,e  Georgetta  in 

her  stupid  book?  Was  X^m'^/paui 
..nnecite  i in  nor  Bn  ' edette  . i 


imnssist/d  in  ncr  “En  Z edette  . I a.ui 
Ronnetain  helped  Marie  Colombier  in 
her  famous  a:  tack  on  Sarah  BcrnhardL 
.i  d not  Ronnetain  write  every  line.  Rut 
•here  is  no  doubt  about  Miss  Soldene. 
From  1S9'  to  1895  she  lived  at  Sydney , 
New"  South  Wales.  She  was  enticed 

It  is 


chirp  disguised  as  a boy  sveep.  . )nouths  m America — pie 

„ tint  the  “litile  black  thing”  E Missouri  and  the  Missemilysoldene. 
ue  that  ttie  IULle  Rut  Miss  Soldene  was  a singei 


by  "a  f^/nes/^/.th/-tX 

5,ai  sswa 

Z-i%To.  KW * ffw 

2js«w»  s&.’fWE;- 

“Young,  Mrs.  Staples,”  which  we  have 
never  read. 

To  Be  Taken  Seriously. 

Miss  Soldene— for,  though  she  had  a 
husband — he  has  been  dea4  for  several 
y ears,  the  son  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  first 
sub-editor  of  the  Daily  News  when 
Charles  Dickens  was  chief — she  is  uni- 
versally known  as  Miss  and  not  Madam — 
Miss  Soldene.  I say,  should  not  be  taken 
too  flippantly  by  those  who  remember  her 
vaguely  and  are  constitutionally  pieju- 
I diced  against  women  singing  in  light  and 
unclothed  opera.  She  was  appreciated  in 
the  United  States  in  a singular  manner. 
Her  company  was  described  as  magnetic 
cTinl  massive.  The  English  in  those  days 
liked  massive  stage  women.  plumpness 
was  desirable.  Now,  as  Miss  Soldene 
S' vs  and  she  has  always  been  a close 
observer  of  the  male’s  peculiarities. _ they 
'ike  them  slender  and  petite  and  mincing 
and  chirpy.  Socially,  too,  they  are  of  a 
much  higher  class."  ,, 

A Chicago  journal  declared  that  Miss 
Soldene’s  mouth  was  so  big  that  it  would 
need  two  men  to  kiss  her,  and  another 
, critic  used  to  say  there  . were  three 
mouths  in  America — the  Mississippi,  the 


Blake’s  poem  exclaims; 

“And  because  I am  happy  and  dance. 

They^ think  they  have  done  me  no 
injury." 

i but  he  danced,  sang  and  was  happy 
1 outside  the  flue,  not  in  it. 


ISSOUII  MliU  UIL  T J 

Bur  Miss  Soldene  was  a singer  and 
actress  of  indisputable  parts,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  her  name  receives  re- 
; pectful  attention  in  the  British  Musical 
Rlographv Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  how  - 
< ver,  Will  probably  not  give  her  more 
than  two  or  three  columns  in  the  forth- 
coming  volume  of  Groves  Dictionary 
that  will  include  the  S' 


Hoxk  p MahlLr 


of)  their  Sleeping;'  P(iiii'ttVieiiu'  ulid  tilt  n. 
with  the  intelligence  of  the  ostrich, 
thev  stood  the  empty  bottles  outside  the 
door.  They  were  always  chilly,.  Passing 
their  davs  in  rocking  chairs,  with  then- 
feet  well  np  to  the  stove,  and  could 
not  venture  into  the  overheated  corri- 
dors of  the  hotel  without  a small  seawl 
over  their  shivering  shoulders.  rhe> 
hail  a bad  habit  of  lousing  strange 
people  over  from  head  to  loot,  and  hue  k 
ho-a'in  and  making  audible  remarks. 
‘Mais’nous  avons  change  tout  cela.  and 
now  there  is  no  more  delightful  person 
on  earth,  than  the  plump  and  ath  e tic. 
swimming  boating,  bathing,  . gollinj,, 
riding,  climbing,  byeking.  tailor-cl.nl. 
’ irainant-voiced,  cultivated,  cultured 
American  lady  of  today.  In  making 


these  remains  anei  : 

time.  I am  justified.  These  ladies  m 
those  days  used  to  call  us  beefy  Britisn- 


Cr  DORGIAv  CaYVALJ 
AS  HBBE, 


V10LIGI6T, 


Early  Aspirations. 

lie  aad  at  first  serious  aspirations  and 
vl  grounded  hopes.  She  studied  iiidus- 
rusly  with  an  excellent  master,  and  in 
. i i t sang  for  the  first  time  in  London 
an  morning  concert  in  St.  James  Hall, 
ineornpany  with  Patti.  Grisi.  Albuni, 
.-ns  Reeves  and  Mme.  Guerrabella,  bet- 
ic  known  as  Genevieve  Ward.  Nor  was 
iii  singing  on  that  occasion  unnoticed, 
t 31)  sang  in  other  concerts  that  season. 
• u.  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  Manns 
uronductor.  earned  her  first  five-pound 
. . Her  firs:  appearance  on  the  stage 

a i as  Azucena  in  the  second  act  of  “II 
f vatore.”  This  was  in  1865,  and  she 

I w;  highly  commended  by  leading  critics. 

i as  much  as  she  suffered  severely 
j tim  nervousness,  her  teacher  recom- 
rnded  her  to  sing  at  the  Oxford  Music 
f HU  a few  songs  every  night.  She 
sullowed  her  pride,  but  not  wholly, 
fi  she  sang  under  the  name  of  Miss 
Fz  Henry.  As  Miss  Soldene  she  con- 
. ti  led  to  sing  in  ■ concerts  of  a high 
r.-lc  acid  even  in  oratorio  in  company 
wli  Sims  Reeves  and  Santley. 

es,  she  had  her  aspirations  and  in- 
ti siasni.  Witness  this  passage  from 
n-i  memoirs: 

For  the.  first  tirpe  I heard  Titiens, 
H t grand  singer  to,  whom  time  has 
biught  no  successor;  before  whose 
giatness  I could  have  fallen  down  to 
ks  the  hem  of  her  garment  . . . 
Mfio!  At  this  moment  I can  see  him 
c the  Duke  in  ’Rigoletto,’  making  his 
ejt  over  the  bridge,  debonair,  elegant: 
ail  can  hear  his  exquisite  voice  dying 
irthe  distance— ‘Da  donna  e mobile,- 
; . And  Delle  Sedie!  There  was  a 
siger!  When  he  sang  ‘Eri  Tu,’  big 
tcjrs  tumbled  out  of  my  eyes;  I could 
ip  help  it.  Such  moments  are  impos- 
si  e to  describe.  They  can  only  be  re- 
ivmbered.  When  I listened  to  all  thit 
p sion,  and  pain,  and  joy,  and  ecstacy, 
a lort  of  despair  came  over  me  as  , 

- clized  that  such  heights  were  only  foi 
tl  divine  few  . . . All  these  things 
fi  id  me  with  impossible  ambition,  pro. 
d ing  sometimes  an  exaltation  of  feel- 
k positively  painful.  This  was  tile  sort 
olFool's  Paradise  I dwelt  in  when  I 
wit  to  have  my  voice  tried  at  the  Can- 
toury— such  sublime  imaginings.  Such 
S'did  realities!” 

' all  probability  Miss  Soldene  ccn- 
tfiuted  more  to  the  world’s  pleasure 
aja  prima  donna  in  operetta  than  if  she 
hi  been  a second-rate  soprano  in 
g nd  opera.  It  was  in  18C9  that  she 
fi  t appeared  in  opera-bouffe— ‘‘The 
Cind  Duchess  of  Gerolstein”  at  tile 
S ndai  d Theatre,  London. 

Mr.  Farnie,  the  Librettist. 

t is  not  my  purpose  to  review  at 
lijgth  the  career  of  this  remarkable 
v man.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
prtraits  sketched  in  her  book  and  we 
v 1 thus  have  a nearer  view  of  the 
v.man  herself. 

)ne  of  her  masterpieces  of  delicious 

II  lice  is  her  description  of  H.  B.  Farnie 
f librettist.  ‘‘He  was  generally  to  be 
find  in  one  of  the  upper  entrances 
vr-y  much  engaged  with  the  chorus— 
t?  feminine  chorus.  Pie  never  allowed 
z ytliing  in  the  way  of  a deputy  or 
rything  else,  if  he  could  possibly  help 
1 to  come  between  him  and  the  chorus 
a-  had  a very  keen  feeling  for  the 
lautiful  and  most  especially  affected 
A Burne-Jones  style  of  beauty  but 

is  never  bigoted.  Indeed,  I may ’men- 
n,  as  showing  the  broad  and  catholic 
•iiw  he  took  of  these  aesthetic,  differ- 
cces,  that  the  best  looking  girls  in  the 
Hatre,  even  if  they  were  a little  plump 
u-e  never  allowed  to  appeal  to  him  in 


vain,  as  a rule,  tneir  intelligence  was 
not  on  a par  with  their  physical  perfec- 
tions, hut  this  did  not  affect  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  intentions.  And  he  would 
call  a rehearsal  at  any  extraordinary 
hour,  and  if  the  girls  were  very  good- 
looking  indeed,  would  stop  with  them 
any  length,  or  even  give  them  lessons 
! privately  one  at  a time;  but  there  ms 
consideration  ended,  it  did  not  extend  to 
ordering  any  refreshments ; that  s viieie 
he  drew  the  line,  except  on  one  occasion 
when  a very  pretty  girl  (who  had  not 
Iliad  a private  lesson)  was  shivering  with 
the  cold,  he  sent-  tiie  call  boy  for  some 
hot  brandy  and  water.  ‘Oh,  Mr.  Farnie. 

1 said  she.  sniffing  and  sniggering.  Hi  m 
afraid  hit  will  git  hi’n  ine  each  Prob- 
j ably,’  replied  H.  B..  ‘Nature  abhors  a 

j vacuum.’  Then  he  rubbed  liis  chin  and 
looked  round  for  all  of  us  to  laugh. 
And  we  did.  Nice  cads  weren’t  we?  Of 
| course  this  sort  of  thing  was  a great 
tax  on  his  time  and  patience,  and  some- 
times he  would  be  assisted  in  t lie  work 
by  the  late  Mr.  Dion  Boucioault,  who 
came  to  the  theatre  pretty  frequently, 
and  was  understood  to  take  a good  deal 
of  paternal  interest  in  the  young  ladies’ 
progress;  of  course,  purely  from  an  ar- 
tistic point  of  view.  But  Mr.  Farnie 
must  have  had  a real  regard  for  Mr. 
Boueieaut.  and  would  pot  allow  him  to 
be  worried  with  the  woes  of  the  chorus, 
for  no  sooner  did  the  girls  surround  tills 
charming  author-actor,  and  most  in- 
teresting man  of  his  day.  than  Farnie 
would  clap  Iris  hands  together  violently, 
and  cry  out,  ‘Now.  girls  to  your  places; 
you’ll, get  your  cue  in  a moment.  And, 
mind!  I’ll  fine  every  one  that’s  late.  Do 
you  hear?’  And.  they  did  hear,  and  fled.’  ” 
A Few  Portraits. 

Although  Miss  Soldene  worshipped 
Titiens,  she  could  not  help  seeing,  and 
hating  herself  for  doing  so,  that  the 
great  singer's  corsets  were  stiff,  "laced 
dreadfully  tight,  and  audibly  creaked” : 
that  “she  never  appeared,  whether  as 
peasant  or  princess,  without  a lace  pocket 
[ Handkerchief” — but  this  was  one  of  the 
traditions  of  the  grand  days  of  heroic 
opera — Albani  carried  a lace  handker- 
chief constantly  when  she  last  sang-  here 
in  opera ; “that  her  coiffure  under  any 
stress  of  emotion  or  danger  was  always 
perfect, ' not  a hail-  disturbed.  Grisi’s 
i?cnnet  in  concert  was  never  quite 
straight. 

There  was  a good  looking  tenor, 
Byronic  about  the  throat  and  with  dark 
hair  tossed  back  from  his  high  forehead. 
He  was  Tom  Hohler,  and  he  married 
“the  present  Dowager  Duchess  of  New- 
castle” (1897  ).  Listen  to  Miss  Soldene: 
“I  am  afraid  I used  to  admire  him  a 
little ; I think  I should  have  admired  him 
more  if  he  had  not  been  a trifle  knock- 
kneed.’’  There’s  a nasty  wipe  for  her 
Grace. 

Mine.  Artot,  Tschaikowskv’s  love,  had 
the  longest  finger  nails  Miss  Soldene 
had  then  seen,  or  has  even  seen  since, 
"except  on  the  fingers  of  a Chinese 
bank  teller  in  the  Shanghai  Bank,  San 
Francisco,- or  an  American  millionairess 
of  the  first  generation.” 

When  she  sailed  for  New  York  in 
1874,  Capt.  Burton,  lie  of  the  “Thousand 
Nights  and  a Night,”  then  known  as 
the  African  traveller,  called  to  say 
good-bye.  He  was  “tall,  dark,  bronzed, 
masterful  and  much  addicted  to  long 
conversations  with  the  ladies  of  the 
ballet  and  the  pages.  * “ * I could 

not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
artistically  made  up;  the  cheeks  rouged 
a little  and  the  eyes  Indian-inked  a 
lot.  just  as  if  he  were  going  on  the 
stage.” 

Louie  Crouch,  afterward  Cora  Pearl, 
who  also  wrote  memoirs  or  had  some 
one  write  them  for  her.  the  daughter 
of  “Kathleen  Mavoureen”  Crouch,  was 
singing  at  the  Canterbury  in  the  six- 


ties. She  afterward  blazed  it  in  Pans. 
“That  was  in  the  16  button  boot  days, 
and,  though  Cora’s  name  was  Pearl,  all 
her  buttons  were  diamonds.” 

There  was  "Pony”  Moore  of  Moore 
and  Burgess'  Minstrels.  After  his  an- 
nutl  benefit  Mrs.  “Pony,”  bediamonded, 
would  receive,  and  jukes,  earls,  mar- 
quises and  lords,  of  low  degree  would 
intrigue  for  an  invitation  to  the  ball, 
for  the  prettiest  women  in  London 
would  be  there,  and  the  supper  was  a 
marvel.  “About  4:80  A.  M.  Pony, 
mounting  the  table,  would  make  a 
speech,  welcoming  his  guests,  and  fin- 
ish up  by  telling  them  that  he  was  a 
iree-born  American  and  what  he  had 
paid  for  the  champagne.” 

There  was  a dancer.  Dime.  Pitteri, 

a gorgeous,  kindly  creature,  who  had 
magnificent  presents  from  princes, 
bathed  in  warm  milk  every  day,  and 
same  to  a .sad  end  through  man’s  in- 
gratitude. 

There  was  Annie  Adams,  who  sang 
vigorously 

He  played  on  the  Indian  drum— drum— drum. 

All  down  the  street  he  would  come— come— 
come, 

He  played  on  the  Indian  drum — drum — drum, 

And  made  a terrible  noise. 

Her  husband.  Harry  Wall,  used  to 
wait  in  the  first  entrance  witli  his 
mouth  full  of  pins,  “and  when  she 
came  off  pinned  up  her  skirts  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  dust.”  Tile  husband 
of  a prima  donna  may  after  all  be  use- 
ful. i 

Whom  did  Miss  Soldine  not  see  and 
know,  on  or  off  the  stage?  But  an  end 
to  her  personal  descriptions,  though 
there  is  hardly  one  of  the  300  pages 
that  does  not  tempt  quotation. 

JJ’here  must  be  room  for  this  line 
a™ut  Aynesly  Cook.  He  was  “always 
grumbling,  except  When  engaged  with 
the  chorus  or  seeing  if  the  skirts  of 
the  ballet  hung  quite  right.  There' is 
no  doubt  that  the  young  ladies  had  a 
most  ameliorating  effect  on  a some- 
what erratic  temperament,  that  was 
never  so  perfectly  under  control  as 
when  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Aynesly 
Cook.” 

American  Women. 

Miss  Soldene  visited  this  country  three 
times.  Who  will  soon  forget  her  sister, 
Clara  Vesey,  as  the  pet  page  in  "Gene- 
vieve de  Brabant,”  the  surprising  Flor- 
ence Slater  who  danced  deliriously  as 
the  Princess  in  “Chilperic,”  or  “Millie. 
Sara,”  that  is  Sarah  Wright,  “who  had 
shorter  skirts  and  longer  legs  than  most 
girls.”  who  dusted  the  floor  with  her 
back  hair  and  was  affectionately  known  , 
as  “Wiry  Sal”? 

The  company  first  landed  in  New  York 
in  the  fall  of  1874.  Miss  Soidene’s  des- 
cription of  the  city  in  that  year  is  most 
entertaining,  and  that  of  the  American 
woman  deserves  quotation  in  full,  in 
spite  of  its  solecisms:  “The  American 
lady  of  1ST 4 was  of  an  entirely  different 
physique  to  the  American  lady  of  1896. 
She  was  fragile,  more  than  fragile,  pain- 
fully thin,  with  tiny  hands  carried  af- 
fectedly in  front  of  her  (like  the  per- 
forming poodle  carries  his  fore-paws 
when  travelling  on  his  hind  legs),  tiny 
feet,  flat  feet,  and  no  instep.  She  was 
made  up  to  an  alarming  extent,  not 
only  her  face  but  her  figure.  Those 
I were  the  days  of  the  Princess?  robe, 
and  the  Mew  York  elegante,. a thin,  wiry, 
contourless  being,  by  the  aid  of  a wash- 
leather  combination,  padded  and  shaped 
from  the  neck  to  the  ancle,  appeared 
a thing  of  beauty,  if  not  a joy  forever 
The  ladies  of  New  York  were  aristo- 
cratic in  features,  delicate  and  refined, 
with  beautiful  eyes,  fine  hair,  fine  teeth 
(when  not  tlieir  own).  They  wore  dia- 
monds at  the  breakfast  table,  and  cut 
through  the  vast  space  of  the  hotel 
dining  room  with  elevated,  thin,  nasal, 
metallic  voices,  that  made  one’s  skin 
a-reep.  They  lived  on  lnigh  underdone 
‘porterhouse’  steaks,  roast  beef  ‘rare’, 
ice  creams,  ic-ed  water,  candies,  hot 
leakes,  and  molasses.  They  never  drank 
|anything  strong'  except  in  the  seclusion 


ers.  Of  course,  at  the  time  we  could  not 
retaliate,  but  some  women  can  wait. 

In  Boston. 

Yes,  the  Soldene  Company,  with  all 
the  girls’  ‘‘complexions  nearly  all  their 
own,  beautiful  creamy  (Maintenon) 
white  skins”  and  with  their  wonderful 
hail-  “yellow,  flaxen,  rod,  bronzy,  long, 
wavy,  crispy,  cufMitg  and  rippling — -I 
don’t  think  the  color  of  the  hair  was 
warranted  and  I don’t  think  people 
expected  it” — visited  Boston,  but  only 
after  it  had  excited  Philadelphia  and 
Brooklyn. 

"In  Boston.”  says  Miss  Soldene. 
‘beautiful,  bald-headed  Boston,  we 
played  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  the 
great  Harvard  University  supplied  us 
with  supers.  The  up-to-date  students 
thereof  bribed  the  real  supers  with 
dollars  to  get  out  of  the  theatre,  and 
filled  their  places.  One  night  they  as- 
sisted in  the  performance;  the  next,  in 
faultless  evening  dress,  they  occupied 
the  front  rows  of  the  fauteuils,  then- 
places  on  the  stage  being  taken  by 
another  contingent.  On  our  last  night 
the  whole  college  turned  out.  and  they 
set  up  a barrel  of  beer  in  the  green- 
room  for  the  chorus.  Never  was  such 
a scandal.  Afterward,  we  heard 
dreadful  stories  of  ‘rustication’  and 
other  terrible  penalties.” 

The  company  opened  in  Boston  in 
November,  1876  and  played  on  its  sec- 
ond visit  to  this  country  “Mme.  l’Archi- 
duc”  and  “Trial  by  Jury.” 

“ ‘Trial  by  Jury’  was  a sensation  m 
Boston,  where  it  had  been  previously 
played  by  the  Alice  Oates  company,  but 
made  no  particular  impression,  no  pains 
being  taken  with  the  presentation,  no 
mise-en-scene.  and  none  of  Mr.  Gilbert  s 
business.  We  gave  it,  with  the  scenery, 
costumes  and  effects,  as  in  London,  and 
this  burlesque  of  British  institutions 
caught  on  with  the  Americans  to  an  un- 
precedented extent.  Boston  simply  went 
wild  and  every  night  ‘Trial  by  Jury’ 
was  played  twice,  every  number  being 
encored  find  repeated.  What  havoc  the 
bridesmaids  created!  And  there  was  a 
movement  all  over  the  house  when  the 
fair  plaintiff  appeared."  This  plaintiff 
was  Clara  Vese.v.  Miss  Soldene’s  sister. 

In  the  autumn  of  1880  Miss  Soldene 
again  visited  this  country.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco Dr.  Cornelius  Hertz,  afterward  of 
Panama  lame,  was  assiduous  in  his  at- 
tentions. “He  was  profuse,  extravagant, 
generous  to  a fault,  and  a regular  god- 
send to  the  girls.  Personally  I liked 
him.”  When  they  all  left  the  city -he 

immortalized  himself  by  presenting  one 
of  the  ladies  with  a plush  bag.  lined  with 
wash  leather.  On  the  outside  was  in- 
scribed “Souvenir  of  the  Golden  State.’ 
Inside  was  $1000  in  double  eagles.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  coup  made  by  the 
members  of  the  company.  “A  bonanza 
king  and  big  racing  man  presented  one 
of  the  ladieo  with  a $1350  sealskin 
jacket,  which  jacket,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  is  in  New  South  Wales  to  this 
very  day.” 

How  different  from  the  conduct  of 
the  ’Colonel”  in  New  York  who  called 
and  sent  flowers  and  was  ‘‘an  exceed- 
ingly nice  man.”  At  last  he  came  to 
farewell  them.  “Would  we  allow  him  to 
send  us  each  a little,  present  as  a re- 
membrance of  a very  pleasant  time? 
The  present  arrived,  two  boxes  full  of 
collars,  cuffs  and  dickeys.  “Our  Colonel 
was  a wholesale  collar  manufacturer  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.” 

Exeunt  Omnes. 

Would  the  Soldene  girl  and  the  shows 
in  which  she  sang  and  danced,  yea, 
even  the  great  Emily  herself  with  all 
her  liveliness,  humor,  irrepressible  high 
spirits,  fire  and  womanliness,  please  tile 
public  of  today? 

She  has  grave  doubts.  The  musical 
comedv  is  now  the  thing.  She  is  not 
whollv  reconciled  to  the  prevailing  fash- 
ion. As  she  said  recently  in  London: 
“There  is  a little  too  much  boudoir  and 
palm-tree  about  them— and  also  a little 
too  much  of  the  Carlton  and  iced  lemon- 

a^Iiie  flourished  in  the  years  when 
girls  stuffed  their  ‘‘shapeless’  trunks 
with  the  Daily  Telegraph.  “I  believe, 
said  Miss  Fcddene  tola  n porter  of  .he 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “that  the  public  now 
would  be  quite  shocked  to  see  a.  girl  in 
tights.  You  never  se?  pne  in  musical 


her  Impersonations  In"'  lOTfns  of  un- 
stinted praise. 

All  this  is  strange:  very  strange. 

That  Miss  Farrar  shoyld  win  popular 
success  in  Berlin  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  Any  young  woman  with  a beautiful 
face  and  a lithe  figure  who  can  sing 
fairly  well  and  act  with  a certain  grace 
can  succeed  on  the  stage  of  the  Berlin 
Opera  House  if  she  have  the  opportun- 
ity, for  the  frequenters  of  that  theatre 
have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  mas- 
sive and  concrete  sopranos,  Wagnerian 
heavy-weights,  with  formidable,  explo- 
sive voices,  little  appreciation  of  the 
true  pitch,  and  semaphoric  gestures. 


But  Mr.  Henderson  sat  in  the  moral 
atmosphere  that  enwrapped  Mr.  Kreh- 
blel.  Miss  Farrar  was  too  bold  In  the 
first  scene,  “too  aggressive  in  her  in- 
vitation to  Romeo  to  take  the  goods 
the  gods  provided.  When  she  arrived 
at  the  chamber  scene  she  felt,  it  neces- 
sary. in  order  to  denote  the  climax  of 
the  young  woman’s  passion  to  enter  into 
pictorial  details  which  might  more  prop- 
erly be  reserved  for  Paris.  Whatever 
else  this  public  may  accept  in  the  the- 
atre, it  draws  the  line  at  certain  phases 
of  realism.  Some  day  when  Miss  Far- 
rar is  older  and  has  learned  the  value 
of  repose  in  acting,  she  will  he  able  to 
lead  up  to  this  climax  without  crossing 
the  boundaries  of  noetic  suggestion.” 
As  a middle-aged  poet  of  Melrose 
sweetly  sings: 

Oeralillne  in  what  e’er  you  do 
Yon  must  lie  poetic,  too. 

So  M ss  Farrar  must  wait  till  she  is 
older  before  she  can  be  a proper  Juliet. 

Perhaps  Mme.  Sembrich  is  about  ripe 
for  the  pari.  She  is  now  in  her  49th  year. 

The  popular  enthusiasm  awakened  by 
Miss  Farrar  must  be  disquieting  to  the 
elderly  “Mesdames”  of  the  Metropolitan. 
The  crime  of  being  a young  woman  is 
peculiarly  atrocious  in  an  opera  house. 
Or  perhaps  the  robust  Mrs.  Fleischer- 
Edel.  a recent  importation,  whose  pict- 
ures show  her  to  be  a person  of  gener- 
ous diet,  might  be  persuaded  to  assume 
the  part,  and  she  is  only  33  years  old.  a 
mere  child  as  far  as  German  singers  go. 


t 


! 


Miss  Farrar  sang  at  the  last  Sunday 
night  concert  “Vedrai  Carino,”  and  the 
New  York  Herald  said  that  she  “looked 
lovely  In  a peacock  blue  gown,  sang  in- 
differently well  and  was  enthusiastically 
applauded,  being  recalled  four  times.'' 

Evidently  the  people  are  with  her. 
This  makeo  her  presence  in  the  Metro- 
politan the  more  annoying  to  some. 

But  why  should  the  Sun  insist  that  the 
entrance  of  Miss  Farrar  into  “pictorial 
details”  should  be  reserved  for  Paris? 
Why  not  for  Boston?  We  do  not  believe 
that  even  any  member  of  our  Watch  and 
Ward  Society  would  be  shocked  by  Miss 
Farrar’s  behavior.  Indeed,  we  have 
heard  complaints  here  concerning  Mme. 
Karnes'  reserve  in  moments  of  operatic 
passion,  and  no  one  has  ever  complained 
of  Mme.  Sembrich’s  sensuousness  in  the 
Boston  Theatre. 

Will  Miss  Farrar  come?  If  she  does, 
let  there  be  no  expurgated  edition  for 

those  living  in  darkest  Cambridge  and 
for  the  dwellers  in  the  suburbs.  Let  us 
have  the  real  thing  in  all  its  triple  X 
strength.  She  is  young  and  beautiful. 
Why  should  she  not  rejoice  in  these 
gifts  and  throw  in  sheer  exultation  her 
bonnet  over  the  operatic  windmill? 

Mme.  Melba  says  she  should  like  to 
die  on  the  stage.  Will  she  on  t'  tt  oc- 
casion wear  her  “wonderful  breast  or- 
nament of  diamonds,  which  forms  hut 
a part  of  her  remarkable  collection  val- 
ued at  $1,260,000?”  Or  is  it  $12,500,000? 
Mme.  Melba's  son,  George,  a likely 
youth  just  21,  will  marry  Ml  ; Ruby 
Otway  in  London  the  18th.  Mme.  Melba 
will  settle  $7500  a year  on  him,  and 
Miss  Otway,  unlike  the  starving  poet 
of  “Venice  Preserved,''  has  money  in 
the  bank.  Mr.  Armstrong  wishes  to 
enter  Parliament.  As  a preparation  he 
has  been  ranching  in  Texas. 

The  original  Patti  "sang  her  last 
song  to  the  London  public"  Dec.  1. 
Flora  Eatson,  known  as  the  "Black 
Patti.”  who  had  sung  for  Pope  n.eo, 
the  King  of  Italy,  Queen  Victoria  and 
other  potentates,  died  in  Philadelphia 
last  Monday. 

Vittorio  Arimondi,  the  leading  bass 
at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  who 
took  the  place  of  Edouard  de  Keszke. 
sang  here  In  Mechanics’  building  in 
1905.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Boston  as  Ratmondo  in  “Lucia"  Feb. 
20.  and  afterward  Impersonated  Pistol, 
the  king  in  “Alda,  and  Ferrando. 
When  he  sang  Mephistopheles  In  Lon- 
don two  years  ago  Mr.  Blackburn  said 
tha ; bis  impersonation  was  little  bet- 
ter than  "the  part  of  an  eccentric  pri- 
vate gentleman  who  insisted  upon 
wearing  a costume  usually  associated 
with  the  devil.” 

Three  young  women  in  London  "made 
a startling  innovation”  by  giving  three 
chamber  concerts,  which  began  at  noon 
and  ended  not  later  than  1:30,  "in  time 
for  lunch.”  The  prospectus  stated-  “It 
will  be  Interesting  to  see  how  the  Lon- 
don public  will  take  to  an  arrangement 
which  is  already  much  practised  in 
America”!  But  in  the  United  States 
“luncheon”  is  a very  movable  teas’. 
There  are  some  who.  to  use  their  own 
language,  "lunch"  after  the  theatre 
and  not  necessarily  in  “night  lunch" 
carts. 

The  English  are  still  faithful  to  Men- 
delssohn: “The  London  Symphony  or- 

chestra. in  order  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  Mendelssohn,  once  the  most  popu- 
lar musician  of  his  time,  and  afterward 
unfortunately  the  most  abused  of  com- 
posers, will  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  death  by  a performance  of 
the  work  by  him  known  as  the  'Scotch 
Symphony.'  and  also  the  ‘Calm  Sea  and 
a Prosperous  Voyage.’  ” 

Joseph  Hollman,  the  'cellist,  will  not  • 
come  to  the  United  States,  after  all  this 
season. 

We  have  noticed  that  when  a man 
asks  a girl  to  go  to  an  amateur  concert 
it  is  a sign  he  is  in  love  with  her.— To- 
peka (Kan.)  Capital. 

Miss  Susan  S,  - ng  broke  away  from 
her  fashionable  laundry  in  London  to 


g iff  a song  recital  the  11th  u!t.,  find  a 
newspaper  said  with  •■•conscious  humor 
that  she  proved  her  ' -rsat'lity  of  ac- 
compllahmesit."  It  also  said  that  she 
always  "tries  to  injproi  ler  art  by  ac- 
cepting every  new  method  that  presents 
Itself  plausibly  before  be  public." 

Mr.  Bauer  has  been  givirg  a Beries  of 
piano  recitals  in  London.  He  was  praised 
at  the  second  one  for  j bo'i"-?  Bach's 
toccata  in  C n.lnor  ami  Schubert’s 
sonata  In  A minor.  The  Fall  Mall  Ga- 
zette said:  “Mr.  Bauer  lacks  somewhat 
the  idea  of  poetry  in  music;  in  works 
by  Chopin,  for  example,  he  just  missed 
the  delicacy,  the  ethereal  touch,  which 
belongs  rightly  to  every  interpretation 
of  this  composer's  work." 

It  is  gravely  stated  that  Miss  May  de- 
clined to  attend  the  funeral  of  Stephen 
Gatti,  to  whom  she  owed  so  much  on 
the  ground  that  she  couldn't  afford  to 
appear  in  public  on  any  occasion  when 
she  couldn’t  be  the  recognized  star.— 
London  Exchange. 

The  second  violin  concerto  of  Tivadar; 
Narhess  was  played  for  the  first  time  re- 
cently at  Bournemouth,  at  a Sj  mphony 
concert  led  by  Mr.  Godfrey.  The  con- 
certo is  described  as  “exceedingly  ef-  ! 
fective,  and  In  parts  very  brilliant."  It] 
will  be  played  at  a Philharmonic  con- 
cert in  London  next  May. 

Mr.  Blackburn  of  (lie  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette remarks:  “The  comparison  of 

Strauss  with  Wagner  is  well  enough; 
both  composers  have  made  adventures 
into  the  art  of  music  which  have  some- 
times astonished  even  the  most  Bohe- 
j mian  of  critics,  but  to  combine  them 
with  Beethoven  is  a stroke  of  genius; 
l by  this  means  we  shall  be  aole  to  follow 
I the  ptrogressive  spirit  of  music  from  the 
time  when  Mozart  all  too  early  laid 
down  his  pen  and  when  Beethoven  was 
clothed  with  the  mantle  which  Mozart 
left  behind  him.  It  seems  such  a long 
period  between  the  day  of  Beethoven 
and  the  modern  day  of  Richard  Strauss 
that  comparison  sometimes  appears  to 
be  quite  out  of  the  question.  But  anybody 
who  .will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
the  scores  of  these  two  great  masters  in 
art  will  find  no  remote  resemblance  to 
that  which  they  purposed  to  say  through 
the  divine  art  of  music.  Each  strove  to 
express  humanity  and  also  an  individual 
idea.  Beethoven  has  left  us  a gre.it 
legacy.  Strauss  !s  producing  work  which 
In  the  course  of  time  will  mean  a great 
legacy  to  the  inheritors  of  his  art.” 

Liane  de  Pougy  will  ran-ry  a hos- 
pital phvsician  who  attended  her  in 
her  recent  accident.  “She  sends  him 
dailv  boxes  of  perfumed  cigarettes.” 
She 'is  now,  they  say.  in  her  33d  year. 
In  her  spare  time  she  has  written  two 
or  three  novels— or.  after  the  manner 
of  several  French  play  actresses  and 
music  hall  singers,  did  she  have  them 
wrl-ten  for  her  V-  an  admiring  Paris- 
ian journalist?  „ _ , 

Mr  Simon  E.  Bernhelrner  of  New  York 
is  so  enamoured  of  the  bass  drum  that 
he  supports  the  Amicitia  Amateur  blind 
at  a cost  of  $20,000  a year  in  order  that 
he  may  gratify  hi?  passion  as  a drum- 
mer He  never  misses  a rehearsal  ai  d 
he  has  the  best  bass  drum  that  money 
can  buy.  Artemus  Ward  knew  an  arna- 
teur  drummer  out  West,  a landlord:  I 

met  a man  in  Oregon  who  hadn  t any 
teeth,  not  a tooth  in  his  head,  yet  that 
man  could  play,  on  the  bass  drum  bet- 
ter than  any  man  I ever  met.'’ 


BARNABEE-MacDONALD  BENEFIT 

It  was  a pleasure  to  learn  that  the 
auction  sale  of  tickets  for  the  benefit 
performance  to  be  given  as  a tribute 
to  Mr.  Barnabee  and  Mrs.  Marie  Stone 
MacDonald  surpassed  even  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  organizers.  It  Is  to 
bp  hoped  that  the  local  fund  started 
in  Boston  by  The  Herald  will  be  a full 
expression  of  the  kindliness  felt  by 
thousands  throughout  New  England 
toward  those  who  furnished  them  for 
years  wholesome  entertainment  and 
amusement. 

Not  only  did  the  “Boston  Ideals” 
and  the  "Bostonians”  give  pleasure  to 
habitual  theatregoers;  they  uncon- 
sciously were  instrumental  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  theatre  public. 
Many  who  knew  Mr.  Barnabee  only 
as  a Lyceum  celebrity  and  as  the 
singer  of  “The  Cork  Leg”  were  in- 
duced to  visit  theatres  in  which  he 
and  his  choir  colleagues  played,  al- 
though they  had  an  honest,  if  mis- 
taken, prejudice  against  the  stage. 
They  argued  that  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  seeing  him  and  Mr.  Whitney 
and  Mr.  Fessenden,  good  choir  men, 
and  as  for  the  women,  had  they  not 
also  sung  in  choirs?  Their  appetite 
grew  with  eating,  and  little  by  little 
they  realized  that  the  theatre  was, 
after  all,  not  a sink  of  abomination; 
that  players  were  men  and  women 
much  like  their  own  neighbors  and 
those  with  whom  they  came  in  daily 
| contact. 

New  Englanders  have  never  been 
I reproached  for  a lack  of  generous 
I inclination  toward  those  who  are  in 
need.  They  have  time  and  time  again 
contributed  to  the  icnefit  of  those  in 
whom  they  had  no  peculiar  interest. 
Here  is  an  instance  where  the  bene- 
■ ficiaries  are  personally  known  to 
| thousands  and  appreciated  by  them. 
! They  have  dwelt  in  Boston,  they 


have  worked  here,  and  throughout  the 

country  as  comedians  they  have 
proudly  acknowledged  their  dwelling 
place,  so  that  their  company  became 
an  institution  of  the  city.  Give  them 
a last  generous  token  of  gratitude!  | 


CARRIAGE  BEHAVIOR. 

Foreigners  at  home  have  often  re- 
proached Americans  for  their  lack  of 
ease  in  carriages.  Italians  especially 
laugh  at  the  rigidity  of  visitors  driven 
in  the  streets  of  Rome,  Naples  or 
Florence.  They  insinuate  that  these 
men  and  women  are  ill-at-ease,  self- 
conscious.  They  should  loll  and  look 
pleasant,  so  the  Italians  think.  Per- 
haps this  reproach  is  true,  and  only 
American  aldermen  and  wine-openers 
are  at  home  in  hacks,  barouches,  cabs. 

Yet  we  read  of  a cloak  model  in 
New  York  whose  carriage  behavior 
might  win  the  approbation  of  foreign- 
ers. Driven  joyously  up  Broadway, 
in  her  exuberance  she  kicked  the 
glass  out  of  the  windows  and  doors. 
Her  delight  in  life  was  not  appreci- 
ated by  the  cabman  or  the  police. 
Thackeray,  in  Boston,  taking  a hack 
for  the  Tremont  Housed  insisted  on 
putting  a leg  through  each  window, 
as  an  act  of  homage  to  the  public. 
This  disconcerted  his  companion.  Mr. 
James  T.  Fields.  Henley  said  of 
Thackeray  that  he  understood  the 
feeling's  of  “them  that  go  down  into 
the  West  in  broughams.”  The  novel- 
ist’s own  feelings  in  Boston  had  been 
raised  by  the  sale  of  tickets  for  his 
lectures.  His  conduct  was  eminently 
praiseworthy;  but  Mr.  Fields  could 
not  overcome  the  natural  reserve  of 
the  New  Englander. 
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MLLE.  YVONNE  GARRICK. 


PARIS,  Dec.  S,  1906.  It  Is  reported 
in  the  newspapers  here  that  James 
! Hazen  Hyde,  formerly  vice-president 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  is  engaged  to  Mile. 
Yvonne  Garrick  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
caise. 

The  announcement  did  not  come  with 
entire  surprise  to  Mr.  Hyde's  friends 
here.  His  leaning  to  all  that  is  French 
and  his  love  for  France  and  Its  people 
are  well  known.  When  the  affairs  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
became  such  that  he  was  forced  from 
its  vice-presidency,  he  was  quick  to 
announce  that  he  would  make  his  home 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  the 
tricolor. 

Marie  Berthe  Garrick,  known  on  the 
stake  as  Yvonne  Garrick,  was  horn  at 
Louhans,  France,  Aug.  1,  1878.  She  stud- 
ied at  the  Paris  Conversatory  with  the 
celebrated  actor,  de  Feraudy  and  took 
the  first  prize  for  comedy  in  1900.  She 
was  engaged  immediately  by  the  Odeon 

and  she  made  her  debut  at  that  theatre 
as  the  Innocent  in  Daudet’s  “L  Arle- 
sienne"  on  Sent.  28  of  that  year.  She 
played  in  pietees  of  the  classic  repertory, 
as  in  plays  of  Moliere.  and  created  parts 
in  modern  pieces.  In  1902  she  Joined  the 
company  of  the  Comedie-Francalse  and 
made  her  debut  at  that  theatre  Aug.  27, 
as  Isabelle  in  “L’Eeole  des  Marls. 

(OSENTHAL 

Mr.  Moritz  Rosenthal  gave  a piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  There  was  a large  and 
very  applausive  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  Beethoven  s 
sonata  in  E major,  op.  109;  Chopin  s 
sonata  in  B minor,  op.  68,  Berceuse, 


‘"Deux  nouvelles  ctuiles,”  Scherzo  in  B 

flat  minor  and  waltz  in  D flat  major 
arranged  as  a study  In  thirds  by  Rosen- 
thal; Moment  Musical,  Schubert,  Noc- 
turne, Henselt.  Rosenthal’s  “Papillons” 
and  “Humoreske  and  Fugato  on  themes 
by  Johann  Strauss.” 

This  was  Mr.  Rosenthal's  first  recital 
here  this  season.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  his  last,  for  pianists  of  his 
peculiar  equipment  and  power  are  rare 
indeed.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
in  certain  respects  he  Is  unique. 

There  was  a time  when  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal's performance  reminded  even  the 
warmest  admirers  of  his  mechanism  and 
others  favorably  disposed  toward  him 
of  the  title  of  a painting  by  Turner, 
“Rain,  Speed  and  Steam,"  an  extraor- 
dinary piece  of  impressionism.  Mr. 
Rosenthal  was  then  as  one  intoxicated 
by  his  own  virtuosity.  Some  did  not  ap- 
preciate tile  finer  and  nobler  sides  of  his 
artistry  and  found  delight  only  in  his 
surprising  feats  of  digital  dexterity  and- 
incredible  fieetness.  They  went  to  hear 
him  as  others  went  to  see  a dangerous 
aerial  flight  or  a master  of  legerder- 
maln.  Thus  they  would  have  wronged 
him  grievously  had  he  not  himself  occa- 
sionally given  them  just  cause  for  their 
misunderstanding  and  misguided,'  im- 
perfect appreciation. 

Mr.  Rosen  tlial  has  been  for  some 
years  much  more  than  a wonder 
worker,  magician,  necromancer,  war- 
lock,  theurglst,  obeah-man  of  the  piano. 
Having  made  his  sacrifices  to  the 
god  of  technic  and  received  from  him 
all  gifts  that  ho  can  bestow  on  a mortal, 
ho  has  put  offerings  on  the  altar  of 
geauty,  and  the  goddess  has  smiled 
on  him.  To  exclaim,  after  his  per- 
formance: “Prodigious”  and  again 

“Prodigious,”  or  “Yet  again  wonder- 
ful, and  after  that  out  of  all  hooping!” 
would  now  be  an  ill-considered  compli- 
ment, and  not  the  one  that  he  himself 
as  an  artist,  would  crave.  For  Mr. 
Rosenthal  as  pianist  and  man  is  above 
such  gaping  of  the  curious. 

It  is  true  that  he  at  times  amuses 
himself  by  inventing  problems  of  me- 
chanical difficulty,  problems  that  many 
of  his  colleagues  would  not  attempt  to 
solve.  We  fluid  him  arranging  Chopin’s 
familiar,  too  familiar,  waltz  as  a study 
in  thirds,  but  only  as  a study,  not  with 
sny  foolish  purpose  of  improving  the 
music.  In  like  manner  the  eminently 
serious  Johannes  Brahms  turned  music 
of  Bach,.  Chopin,  Weber,  into  studies 
that  require  a peculiar  technic.  I men- 
tion this  fact  not  for  tile  sake  of  the 
late  Johannes,  but  because  some  fetish- 
ists may  now  find  it  in  their  hearts  to 
pardon  Mr.  Rosenthal  for  conduct  that 
otherwise  would  seem  to  them  deplor- 
able. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  also  amused  himself  by 
composing  a mirifick  piece  based  on 

themes  by  Johann,  not  Richard  Strauss. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  there  was  furi- 
ous applause  after  the  two  chief  feats  of 
dexterity,  but  to  some  Mr.  Rosenthal  s 
artistry  was  moie  truly  displayed  in  his 
exquisite  reading  of  Schubert’s  “Moment 
Musical.”  The  piece,  some  one  says,  is  a 
trifle.  Let  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  give  the 
fitting  answer;  “No  perfect  thing  is  too 
small  for  ecernal  recollection.”  The 
pianist  some  years  ago  could  not  have 
played  this  beautiful  music  as  he  dtd 
yesterday.  Then  ho  had  too  much  tech- 
nic and  he  thought  too  much  about  it. 
Now  His  techiflc  is  as  second  nature  and 
he  is  not  conscious  of  it.  Schubert's 
music  was  play'd  with  flawless  beauty 
of  tone  and  phrase,  and  its  gentle  ro- 
mantic sentiment  had  the  serenity  and 
grace  of  the  figures  on  a Grecian  urn. 

No  mere  juggler  with  the  keys  would 
begin  a recital  with  Beethoven  s sonata 
op.  109,  which  does  not  make  either  an 
audible  or  a visible  appeal  to  an  audi- 
ence expectant  of  something  spectacular 
in  audition.  Mr.  Rosenthal  had  played 
the  sonata  he.-e  before  yesterday,  as  he 
had  that  by  Chopin  and  other  pieces  on 
the  programme.  Yesterday  his  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  was  characterized 
by  dignity,  nobility,  a weight  of  thought 
that  was  not  over-weight.  There  was 
no  reminder  of  the  pianist’s  personal 
presence.  He  called  forth,  as  by  an  In- 
cantation, the  shade  of  the  composer 
and  the  composer  was  at  once  and  till 
the  end  the  dominating  figure.  How 
pure  was  the  song  in  the  melody  on 
wflilch  the  variations  are  based!  What 
a sense  of  proportion,  what  clarity, 
what  eloquence  in  the  variations! 

The  Largo  in  Chopin’s  sonata  has  been 
a stumbling  block  to  many  who  have 
found  it  commonplace  in  its  sweetness, 
long  drawn  out,  tiresome.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, happy  in  the  two  preceding  move- 
ments, was  fortunate  in  this  very 
Largo  for  he  gave  it  distinction  and 
importance.  The  figure  in  the  bass  that 
accompanies  the  first  theme  seemed  less 
incongruous.  The  sweetness  was  not 
vulgar.  For  once  the  Largo  did  not  reek 
of  patchouli.  In  the  finale  he  undoubt- 
edly forced  tone,  and  virility  became  ex- 
travagant. It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  there  is  need  of  strength 
to  give  the  music  its  agitated  brilliance, 
and  a display  of  strength  sometimes  be- 
comes excessive  when,  in  view  of  other 
circumstances,  it  would  be  only  normal 
and  beneficent. 

The  Scherzo  In  B flat  minor  was 
played  so  that  sensitive  hearers  wove 
fancies  while  they  listened.  It  was  not 
to  them  only  a show  piece.  That  Mr. 
Rosenthal  or  anyone  of  the  listeners  re- 
garded at  the  time  the  opening  phrase 
as  “a  question  of  the  riddle  of  existence 
asked  of  fate  with  bated  breath  by  some 
perplexed  soul  standing  in  a vaulted 
antechamber  to  the  grave”  is  extremely 
doubtful.  Much  has  been  written  “in 
explanation’’  of  Chopin’s  music— words, 
words,  words.  And  to  some  in  what 
they  are  pleased  Co  call  aesthetical  dis- 
cussion hifalutin  is  as  the  breath  of  life. 


Pupils * Recital 

At  Conservatory 

A good  sized  audience  attended  the 
pupils’  recital  in  Recital  Hall  of  tiie 
Nejv  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
yesterday  afternoon.  One  of  the  feat- 
ures was  tiie  performance  of  Chamin- 
ade's  "Arabesque"  by  Teodulo  Sanchez, 
a young  Cuban  from  Cienfuegos.  Miss 


an  Fuller  sang  Roto 
Caught  of  Thee."  Miss  M 
l sang  Halm’s  "La  Bonne  Chanson, 
I>'s  ’.I'ru  Plouro  on  Rove"  and  Am- 
-l  Webber's  "Los  Etolles  Errat'- 
iilices.”  Holler's  "Die  Foreljc'  (Miss 
h1  Fielili.  D' Albert's  Allemanac. 
•otto  and  Musette  (Miss  Fae  La 
nge)  and  Grieg's  song,  “Autumnal 
os”)  Miss  Mary  Hare),  were  also  on 
h programme.  Miss  Violet  Hoffman 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hatre  played  Salnt- 
, inis'  Minuet  and  Gavotte  for  two 
‘03f!j.  V 

® ill  hero  will  bo  a special  musical  scr- 
rt'  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension 
‘ >r  Tuesday  evening,  the  18th,  to  c«.le- 
W into  the  completion  of  10  years  ser- 
trs«  vli  of  Mr.  Frederick  N.  Shac.kley  as  j 
' ,1  ir  master  and  organist  of  the  church,  i 
■Wsi  T),  music  will  consist  of  church  music  j 
•HlbvMr.  Shackley  and  the  programme 

ofs!  iV  include  his  cantata,  “A  Song  of 
Wdse.”  Tho  choir,  which  numbers 

' ! i afiut  45  singers,  will  be  assisted  by 
1 i\®.  Frances  Wood,  soprano;  Miss 

**  ill tha  Barnes,  alto;  Mr.  Stephen  Town- 
'!te-  sea,  baritone,  and  others. 

5 coming-concerts. 

he  second  concert  of  the  Boston 

,lr  Sjiiphony  orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  con- 
SH' i tutor,  in  Sanders'  Theatre,  Cambridge, 
xv  take  place  on  next  Thursday  even- 
a at  $ o'clock.  The  orchestral  pieces 
be  the  overture  to  “Der  Frei- 
c.ietz,"  Schubert’s  unfinished  sympho- 
i Schumann's  symphony  in  B flat 
riior.  No.  1.  Miss  Lilia  Ormond,  con- 
ic Jlto,  will  sing  an  aria  from  “Samsou 
;Mi«  J[  Delilah”  and  a group  of  songs. 

lie  third  concert  of  the  Bos.f°nrhiei- 
piny  Quartet,  will  be  given  ni  Chick 
Hall  ■ Monday  evening,  the  17th. 

will  include  Bratim  « 


ii:  pimtct°fntaB  "flat  major,  op  6(,  oauii- 
4 -ns'  sonata  in  F major  for  Piano  and 
■.  lo  op.  123  (first  time  here),  Sthn- 
wr  b t's  piano  quintet  in  A major,  op,  114. 

■ j'  Otto  Neitzel,  pianist,  and  Mr.  K. 
a tiler,  double-bass,  will  assist. 

»t  W|  -he  sale  of  season  tickets 
: T-.ndel  and  Haydn  Society  wdl  open  at 

4nphonv  Hall  tomorrow  at  8.30  A. 
al  1 will*  continue  through  the  week. 
le  programme  o_f  .^season  » a^f  I | 

Mr. 


l.w  “The  Messiah,"  Dee 
Yilson  Mrs.  Child.  Mr.  Strong, 

11  Joint  • Dec  °b  (Mrs.  Barrows,  Miss 
V nter  Mr  Braun,  Mr.  Walker);  Feb. 


e'tr  • -SjrjJSK.  SSTKTm*® i 

- -- — ’■  31,  Handels 

here — soloists 


Night," 

(Mrs. 

: Sr.  Edward  Johnson 
ij  lister  Sunday,  March 
'ielshazzar”  (first  time 

Mme^RioTo-Hivelli  will  give  a pupils' 
,ng  recital  in  Huntington  Chambers 

Ml  next  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Enuco 
'mtann  tenor,  will  assist. 

The  programme  of  the  nmtli  Sym- 
3116  concert,  Dec,  22,  will  be  as  ol- 


(7  TliHP  Heats.  awMrtini' 

. s if  in  the  present!)  of  son 
tural,  something  boybiui 
A timid  person  mig 
“Is  it  safe  to  go  to  Mr 


. i well  ask; 
Rosenthal's 
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ws:  Beethoven's  Egmont 

,n cert o in  G major  for  piano  (Or-  Of 
tzel)  Symphony  in  A majoi , No 


•overture 
Otto 


Popular  Interest  in  Prima  Donna  Song 
I Recitals;  Advance  Trumpeting  of 
Artists;  “ African”  Fo/^  Tunes. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 


rr\ 


HIS  week  should  be  one  of  unusual  musical  interest  in  Boston. 
Certain  orchestral  and  choral  works  will  be  heard  for  the  first 
time;  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor  will  give  his  first  concert  here;  a 
yjmg  pianist,  whose  eminent  talent  is  recognized  in  several  European 
mntries,  will  play  for  the  first  time  in  America;  a young  American 
vlinist,  ■who  has  won  fame  abroad,  will  make  his  first  appearance  in  the 
c[y;  and  two  prima  donnas  will  sing  songs. 

Two  prima  donnas,  a composer’s  chamber  concert,  three  choral 
sr.eties,  a pianist  and  a violinist  asking  for  recognition,  first  perform- 
aces  of  orchestral  pieces  by  Mr.  George  \V.  Chadwick  of  Boston  and  Mr. 
C-'org  Schumann  of  Berlin,  a first  performance  of  a “Shakespeare  Song 
dele”  with  a few  sonnets  thrown  in — here  is  trouble  enough. 

' A prima  donna  prepared  to  give  a song  recital  casts  a baleful  spell 
c|er  many,  especially  over  those  who  dwell  in  suburbs  and  are  of  an 
a venturous  spirit.  They  may  or  may  not  have  seen  her  in  opera,  but 
Ley  must  see  her  in  concert  dress  before  they  die,  before  she  dies. 
Iiiey  abandon  their  daily  tasks,  cull  out  their  best  attire,  and  crowd  the 
i 11.  It  matters  little  to  them  whether  she  sing  well  or  poorly.  There 
tje  comes!  There  she  stands!  There  she  smiles!  “Why,  here’s  Aunt 
fary!  I’m  so  glad  you  could  come.  Now  you’re  going  to  hear  some- 
i.ing  worth  while.” 

Some  are  never  able  to  rid  themselves  of  the  prima  donna  habit, 
hey  do  not  care  for  any  concert  in  which  “she”  does  not  dazzle.  They 
pep  a record  at  home  of  the  prima  donnas  whom  they  have  heard. 
I’hen  there  is  none  in  immediate  sight,  they  find  solace  in  thumbing  the 
st  and  conjuring  up  associations  with  each  date.  “Now  I remember, 
the  first  time  Sembrich  sang  here  in  concert,  I bought  a pair  of  boots, 
pd  I was  so  excited  from  fear  I should  be  late  that  I got  them  a size 
io  large  and  had  to  change  them.  Wasn’t  it  ridiculous?  But  they’re 
jWfully  accommodating  at  that  shop  when  they  know  you.” 

To  them  Adelina  Patti’s  farewells  have  been  events  as  memorable  as 
.ye  decisive  battles  of  the  world  or  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin.  They 
||)ok  forward  to  Mme.  Sembrich  as  Patti’s  successor  in  this  field  of  vocal 
rt.  They  know  music  as  something  sung  by  prima  donnas  or  played  by 
Ir.  Paderewski.  Chamber  music  would  disconcert  theln.  Wild  horses 
ould  not  drag  them  to  a symphony  concert  without  a soloist. 

Eames  and  Gadskl. 

|U  herever  the  prima-dontias  appear 
ere  Is  flutter,  there  Is  excitement 
me.  Eames  and  Mme.  Gadski  have 
: on  singing  in  tire  West,  and  the  news- 
pers  have  published  much  that  will  be 
benefit  to  the  historian  of  concert  life 


in  America  and  to  the  Earnest  Student 
I of  Sociology. 

The  Ohio  State  Journal,  Columbus, 
published  this  thrilling  personal  news 
’.bout  Mme.  Gadski;  “The  question  of 
figure  is  giving  the  singer-  much 
thought.  She  has  been  conceded  as  be- 
ing divinely  proportioned.  But  some 
women— not  through  envy,  of  course- 


nave  declared  her  too  stout.  To  this 
.she  gives  no  heed,  for  Gadski  lias  ideas 
; of  her  own  as  to  how  a woman  should 
l look."  It.  adds  that  Mme.  Gadski 
i wishes  more  fat,  that  she  loves  Ameri- 
cans. that  her  jewels  cost  $500.0)0.  This 
was  nothing,  however,  to  what  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  published  after  the  con- 
cert: “At  8:25  a Cleopatra-like  creature 

made  her  appearance,  radiant  in  a gown 
of  shimmering  green,  iridescent  with 
spansles  and  the  feathers  of  the  pea- 
i owl  wearing  a tiara  that  was  imperial 
hi  its  splendor,  if  not  in  design,  and 
bowing  graciously  even  while  her  eyes 
s-  pmed  to  meet  in  a lialf-frown.  after  a 
few  preliminary  crashes  on  tile  piano, 
began  to  deliver  a $1200  programme  that 
ranged  from  Schumann  to  Strauss  and 
1',-om  Schubert  to  Wagner.  'Taking  out 

l ine'  after  the  manner  of  football,  the 
watch  showed  that  she  sang  just  60  min- 
utes in  three  divisions  of  30,  20  and  10 
minutes,  which  includes  the  waits  be- 
tween numbers  and  for  applause,  but 
does  not  include  the  piano  numbers  nor 
the  intermissions.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  her  voice  is  worth  $200  a minute . 
or  more  than  $3  a second.  If  such  notes 
are  not  golden  it  is  hard  to  catalogue 
them.” 

We  are  told  by  another  western  jour- 
nal that  ' ‘concentration  is  Emma  Eames’ 
watchword.”  She  has  inscribed  it  “on 
her  banner.”  An  interviewer  asked: 
“Have  you  never  studied  painting  or 
art?  Tour  home  atmosphere  would  con- 
duce it.”  "Never.’'  answered  Mme. 
Karnes;  “I  put  all  of  myself  to  my  sing- 
ing.” As  the  old  French  proverb  has  it: 
"The  best  girl  can  give  only  what  she 
has.” 

Another  journal  insists  that  Mme. 
Eames  Is  "a  person  of  unique  individu- 
ality.” “She  is  noted  for  her  brilliant 
mind,  ready  wit  and  intense  person- 
ality.” "She  was  the  first  to  develop  the 
artistic  side  of  stage  costume."  This 
being  interpreted,  means  that,  as  San- 
tuzza,  a poor  Sicilian  peasant  woman, 
Flie  wore  a grotesquely  sumptuous  cos- 
tume; that  as  Sieglinde  in  a rude  hut 
she  wore  a dress  designed  by  a Parisian 
artist  for  a fancy  ball.  Let  us  be  just. 

| "Her  headdress  is  always  exactly  in 
(keeping  with  the  costume.” 

Flourish  of  Trumpets. 

A Singer  who  had  been  engaged  in 
Europe  last  summer  by  a New  Yc  rk 
manager  sued  him  recently  for  breach  of 
contract.  He  also  sued  him  for  the  sum 
of  $1000  which  he  had  advanced  to  the 
manager  for  the  payment  of  “necessary 
preliminary  expenses”;  for  the  manager 
had  told  him  that  it  was  necessary  to 
advertise  him  thoroughly,  by  advance 
reading  notices,  etc.,  in  the  newspapers. 
The  newspapers  for  two  or  three  months 
received  extraordinary  articles  about 
this  singer’s  prowess  before  he  landed  at 
New  York. 

Advance  notices  of  a fulsome  nature 
deceive  no  one.  They  are  not  taken  at 
their  face  value.  They  prejudice  many 
a crainst  the  persons  thus  extolled. 

'Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Rosenthal.  His 
reputation  was  established  long  ago.  For 
several  vears  lie  has  been  ranked  among 
tiie  most  distinguished  pianists  of  the 
world.  Yet  Mr.  Rosenthal's  advance 
circular  assures  us  that  hi?  playing  is 
"awful,  uncanny,  weird,  crushing,  dumo- 
founding,  breath-catching!  It  almost  o.l- 
focts  one  as  does  an'  outbreak  oi  nature 
unfettered— the  heave  of  the  Car:  ; tut 
throes  of  an  earthquake  or  the  a'lchn.ig 
forth  of  fire  from  a volcano.'’  Am  we 
read  this  description:  "It  we  ! v1’!” 

of  playing  that  made  listeners  ■ d 


Note  the  opening  lines  of  Mme  Eames’ 
circular:  "Beauty  is  one  of  tiie  greatest 
aids  to  stage  success.  But  when  all  pos* 
sihle  has  been  said  in  Us  praise  it  re- 
mains, after  all,  only  an  aid.  Therefore 
no  artist,  even  if  she  be  a woman,  cares 
to  have  her  physical  attributes  dwelt 
upon  at  too  great  length,  since  it  makes 
her  artistic,  gifts  seem  of  secondary  im- 
jii  dance.  In  the  .case  of  Madame 
Komi's,  however,  her  pulchritude  Is  so 
obvnus  and  adds  so.  much  to  tile  charm 
of  her  performances  that  it  cannot  be 
dismissed  with  the  mere  statement  that 
she  is  beautiful.” 

Alas  Ilie  fleeting  years,  my  Postumus, 
my  Postumus,  tiie  fleeting  years  glide  , 
away. 

, Two  New  Comers. 

Miss  Germaine  Alice  Schnitzel-,  the 
pianist,  is  more  modestly  announced, 
yet  she  is  a woman  who  has  played  [ 
with  extraordinary  success  in  leading 
cities  of  Europe.  She  was  born  in  Paris, 
Mav  2<S.  1887.  Her  father,  an  Austrian 
P birth  died  only  a few  weeks  ago. 
Miss  Schnitzel-  attracted  the  attention 
of  Raoul  Pugno,  the  distinguished 
French  pianist,  when  she  was  7 years 
[old.  by  her  ability  to  transpose  t He 
preludes  of  Bach  into  any  key.  He 

taught  her.  and  when  she  was  14  years 
old  she  took  one  of  the  four  first  prizes 
for  piano  playing  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory in  1901.  She  entered  the  com- 
petition as  a pupil  of  Marinontel.  The 
pieces  played  in  this  competition  were 
tiie  first  movement  of  a sonata  in  D 
major  by  Mozart,  and  Schumann's 
Etudes  Symplioniques.  and  Pierne  wrote 
the  piece  to  be  played  at  sight.  Miss 
Schnitzer  then  went  to  Vienna,  where 
she  studied  with  Emil  Sauer  in  the 
Meisterschnle  of  the  Conservatory.  She 
took  the  government  prize,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1905.  made  her  debut  at  Berlin 
with  the.  Philharmonic  orchestra.  Her 
success  was  so  great  that  she  gave  two 
recitals.  In  March  of  the  same  year 
she  triumphed  in  Vienna  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  and  afterward  in 
Paris.  Her  repertory  is  a.  large  one. 
and  the  press  notices  published  in  the 
most  prominent  newspapers  of  Berlin, 
Vienna.  Paris,  Brussels,  Frankfort, 
Breslau,  Leipsic,  Carlsbad  and  Lille  are 
of  such  a eulogistic  nature  that  her 
manager,  a man  of  singular  modesty 
and  knowledge  in  his  calling,  does  not 
insist  on  them  lest  they  should  seem 
flamboyant  and  be  prejudicial. 

Mr.  Francis  Macmillan,  violinist,  was 
born  in  Marietta,  O.,  Oct.  14.  1885.  As  a 
child  he  studied  the  violin  and  the 
piano,  and  Bernard  Listemann  of  Chi- 
cago was  then  his  chief  teacher.  At 
the  age  of  10  the  boy  went  to  Berlin 
and  studied  with  Carl  Markees  of  the 
Berlin  Royal  High  School  of  Music.  In 
the  spring  of  1900  he  went  to  Brussels  to 
study  with  Cesar  Thomson.  In  1902  he 
shared  with  Dethier  the  first  prize  “with 
the  greatest  distinction”  offered  by  the 
Brussels  Conservatory.  He  also  won 
the  Van  Hal  prize,  which  occasioned  a 
row  in  the  course  of  which  Thomson 
threatened  to  resign  from  the  conserva- 
tory if  the  award  were  withheld  from 
his  pupil  after  the  judges  had  pro- 
nounced in  his  favor.  Mr.  Macmillen 
played  in  Brussels  and  the  provinces, 
also  in  Paris  with  marked  success.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London,  in 
St.  James’  Hall.  Nov.  6,  1903,  with  or- 
chestra, and  critics  and  audience  were 
loud  in  their  approval.  He  lias  since  led 
the  life  of  a virtuoso  in  Europe  with 
most  pronounced  success,  and  he  is 
there  ranked  among  the  leading  violin- 
ists of  the  period.  His  first  appearance 
in  New  York  was  on  last  Friday  even- 
ing, in  Carnegie  Hall,  with  the  New 
York  Symphony  orchestra,  led  by  Mr. 
Damrosch. 

Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor. 

Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor  will  give  a con- 
cert of  his  own  compositions  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  and  the  proceeds  will  be 
divided  between  Atlantic  University  and 
the  Calhoun  colored  school.  This  is  not 
the  first  visit  of  the  composer  to  Bos- 
ton, for  he  sojourned  here  a few  days 
when  he  came  to  this  country  two  years 
ago  at  the  invitation  of  the  choral  soci- 
ety named  after  him  In  Washington.  D. 
C.  It  was  then  that  the  thought  came 
to  him  to  make  a campaign  for  the  ben-  ( 
efit  of  his  race,  for  Mr.  Colerldge-Tuy-  ; 
lor’s  father  was  an  African  physician,  a 
native  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  his  mother 
was  English.  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor  was 
born  at  London  Aug.  15,  1S75. 

He  is  best  known  here  by  his  "Hia- 
watha” trilogy  performed  by  the  Cecilia,  j 
and  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  [ 
see  him  conduct  a performance  of  the  | 
trilogy  at  a Cecilia  concert. 

The  list  of  his  works  is  a long  one.  [ 
and  shows  versatility  and  uncommon 
facility.  Of  late  lie  lias  been  interest'"* 1, 
in  “African”  melodies  as  the  matic  rna-  : 
teria).  He  said  to  a reporter  in 
York  who  asked  him  about  Ameri  ci®, 
negro  melodies  as  a basis  for  "a  I'm 
school  of  American  music”;  “There  e, 
no  other  basis  for  a distinct  American  ; 
school.  Whatever  other  kind  of  music  i 
American  composers  may  turn  to  lias 
been  done  before;  take,  [or  instance,  | 
English  themes,  upon  which  they  might  • 
naturally  build.  However,  I do  not  be- 
lieve in  sectional  schools  of  music.  In  ■ 
music,  the  best  thing,  after  all.  is  cos-  | 
mopolitanism.  as  it  is  in  literature  and  : 
art.  Take  tli case  of  Tsehaikowsky. 
He  was  the  least  Russian  of  Russian 
composers  and  the  greatest  of  them  ail. 
Glinka.  Glazounoff  and  others  are 
frightfully  Russian,  but  they  are  not  in- 
teresting to  everyody.  in  spite  of  their 
excellence,  by  reason  of  the  very,  na- 
tional character  of  their  composition's. 

I But  American  music  is  greatly  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  orchestras,  in  the 
broader  sense.  The  lesser  American  cit- 
ies must  send  for  away  to  obtain  a first- 
class  orchestra,  or  go  without  one  en- 
tirely. There  are  not  the  fine  amateur 
[orchestras  here  that  we  have  ill  Eng- 
land. Amateurs  over  there  are  almost 
eoual  to  professionals.  When  American 
orchestras  are  developed,  music  m this  . 
| country  will  progress  by  lc-  ps  and 
[.bounds.” 
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jiut  GlazounofE  has  not  been  “Msht- 

l^us^wsss  wiSVka  “ 

Berlin  In  1S9i. 

Cecilia  and  Other  Concerts. 

The  programme  of  the  Cecilia  concert 
ls  a fac-simile  of  one  of  those  of  the 

FSb&Jt.  Sf‘Sta5V,'tS  8 

BKl  cW  An  S„ml)  con* 


rert  Tile  interesting  programme  aK;-; 
includes  Chausson’s  ‘Chant  Nuptial 
for  temale  voices  without  accompam- 
» rpup  seats  will  'to®  reser\  ed  for 
at  to?tu«r?n  the  history  of  the  so- 

a t ^h eS Wore e st  e r "Mass') 

. y ,.r  "fi\  when  Mr.  Kneisel  t onductcd. 

ions’*  hv  Geor*  Schumann 
Xefe  composed^ ’in  iW  and  have  been 
nlaved  in  New  York  and  Chic  ago. 

Mrs  Wassail’s  “Shakespeare  Song  C>- 
clo“  which  Will  be  produced  here  at 
Miss  Swift’s  concert,  was  performed  fo 

t first  time  in  public  *so\.  ww*,  m 
Carnegie  Sfl.  New  York.  The  singers 
were  Mme.  Gadski,  Miss  Hal  ■ _ Messrs. 
Cole  and  Bispliam.  Mrs.  M assail  nas 
set  music  to  six  sonnets,  as  well  as  to 
SOngs  of  Shakespeare,  sonnets  90.  M.  Gj. 
is  Sfi  "0  An  Englishman  named  Rich- 
ard Simpson  performed  the  task  of  set- 
fin  c music  to  all  of  Shakespeare’s  son- 
i net!  The  English  music  dictionaries 
! are  mute  concerning  him.  Mrs*  G.  A. 

: Mactarren  chose  some  of  these  sonnets 
for  publication  m 1*78,  attei  tne  con* 
er’s  death.  Other  composers  who 
re  been  tempted  by  a sonnet  or  two 
ere  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  Horn  Loder. 
Iteekes,  Hoar.  Lady  Ramsey  of  Banff. 
Barker  Caracciolo,  M.  P.  King.  -John 
Braham,  the  tenor.  Bishop  set  music  to 
several. 


poser’; 

hav< 

are 


Strictly  Personal. 

To  ‘'Interested":  The  song,  “Her 

Bright  Smile  Haunts  Me  Still.”  is  not 
from  any  opera.  The  words  are  by  J. 
E.  Carpenter  and  the  music  is  by  W.  T. 
Wrlghton.  The  song  can  be  obtained  in 
any  music  shop. 

Burglars  broke  into  the  house  of  Mr. 
Julian  Edwardes,  the  composer,  at  \on- 
kers.  They  too'.:  their  time,  and,  there- 
fore. bore  off  silverware,  not  manuscripts. 

Mr.  Eugen  d’Albert,  the  distinguished 
I ScottiSh-French-German  pianist,  is  a 


»v 

■s  Joseph  Wasse^l.  the  composer  of 
“Shakespeare  Cycle.”  which  will  be 

. i . * _ TN . ..  *1')  c*  <1  rrinn  ’ 


strict  vegetarian.  He  looks  and  acts 
■Eh  ...  s as.  though  lie  ate  raw 

meat 
Mi 

the  aaimcaytjttie  w-*- 

sung  here  Dev.  13.  lias  married  M.. 
Tliomas  L.  Chadbourne.  Musical  Ameri- 
ca Informs  us  that  both  bride  and  groom 
had  been  release.'  front  former  marriage 
lie-.  aim  that  Mrs.  Wassail  Rave  as  a 
reason  for  seeking  a divorce?  When 
tn..  people  cannot  live  in  perfect  har- 
! moil v thev  should  separate.  There 
should  lie  no  discord  in  life.  That  is 
invbossible  ‘.'hen  husband  and  wife  are 


~Yr Ablet'S 
r violimist 


playing  in  different  keys.”  Especially 
if  they  are  pianists  and  insist  on  playing 
at  ttie  same  time  in  one  room. 

When  "Amasis”  was  performed  for  the 
ie  in  London  on  Nov.  9,  the 


100th  time  in  London  on  nov.  a,  me 
curtain  was  raised  again  and  again  at 
the  end,  “and  on  one  occasion  Miss 
Ruth  Vincent  was  observed  to  be  clasp 
in?-  a tabbv  cat  affectionately  in  he 


inceni  was  uubcivcu  i"  — . 
tabby  cat  affectionately  in  her 
arms.  If  we  may  say  so  with  the  pro- 
foundest  homage  there  was  not  a man 
in  the  theatre  who  did  not  envy  the 
cat.”  We  have  all  seen  Miss  1 incent 
and  applaud  the  sentiment. 

mi...  Ho  11  At'' 11  fiavottp 


tnd  applaud  the  sentiment. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  inconsolable 
Wer  Miss  Muriel  Foster’s  withdrawal 

-• nnronrt  C t •-»  fin  flf'.rfillTlt  Of  her 


over  Miss  Muriel  r oster  s witnorawai 
from  the  concert  stage  on  account  of  her 
marriage.  It  speaks  of  "her  magnificent 
vocal  methods.”  Her  art  may  be  "mag- 
nificent.” but  it  is  not  vocal  artistry. 
Miss  Foster  is  a strikingly  handsome 
woman,  and  her  husband  will  not  be 
obliged  to  ask  her  to  sing,  either  to 
maintain  or  renew  the  spell. 

Mr  Blackburn  of  London  said  recent- 
ly • “Mr  Bauer  is  a very  fine  player,  but 
he’ is  somewhat  lacking  in  reticence.”  In 
answer  to  the  inquiry  of  a correspond- 
ent The  Herald  states  that  Mr.  Bauer 
was  married  in  Paris  on  the  third  of  last 
month.  The  bride’s  name  was  Marie 
Boehringer.  fine  had  lived  with  the  fam- 
ily of  Sebastian  B.  Schlesinger.  who  was 
once  well  known  here  as  an  amateur 
singer  and  composer. 


La  Belle  Otero. 

Miss  Caroline  Otero,  now'  nearly  3S 
years  old  according  to  her  own  confes- 
sion has  few  illusions  about  life  and 
still  fewer  about  marriage,  although  she 
is  perhaps  even  now  Mrs.  Rene  M ebb. 
Renowned  as  a dancer  and  as  a beauty, 
she  merits  our  attention  in  these  col 
umns  because  she  began  her  career  as 
an  operetta  singer  in  Barcelona  and 
afterward  sang  in  music  halls  of  1 rench 

C‘l’teis  true  that  when  she  sang  Spanish, 
and  French  songs  at  Koster  tc  Bial  S 
in  New  York,  an  irreverent  person  said 
that  she  tore  the  smoky  atmosphere  in- 
to jagged  streaks  of  discord  that  she 
with  “the  cacophony  o.f  a hoarse 
cockatoo.’’  Another  contained  of  her 
chilliness  in  dancing.  lvl(  lcsp,^IK; 

writhes,  but  after  it  is  ail  over  nothing 
is  disturbed  unless  it  be  her  back  hai. 
and  her  chiffon  pantaloons.  , 

The  intrepid  Mr.  Webb  is  an  Ln„lisii 
His  home  is  in  Buenos  Aytes  and 
. . • : Alio  wooed 


man  J-i'.s  nome  is  n»  huc.iuo  ” ' 

tiiere  he  met  his  adored  one.  lie  wooed 

tnere  nr.  S1e  would 


her 


•A  iip  niet  ms  attuicu  , i 

passionately  and  when  she  would 
not  listen,  lie  said,  with  a gesture  of 
despair:  "I  shall  go  and  slay  myself 
Caroline  remarked:  “Dear  me.  if  all 

men  who  love  me  and  whom  I 


the 


annot  love  were  to 


kill  themselves. 


,Vov  would  fill  a cemeiei  > . am*  • 
would  not  be  gay.”  Mr.  Webb  returned 
i . . . I t norl  VlPf  Willi  ( W 0 1 1 y » 


fUl  a cemetery,  and  that 


jewelry, 
and  she  | 


to  earth  ’ and"  tried  her  with 
which  she  accepted  with  a smile 
thought  no  more  about  him. 

L L.i  Mr  Webb  appeared  suddenly  In 
Paris  find  begged  her  to  be  his  wife® 
(Urnline  was  lionest.  She  was  not 
horn  she  said,  for  matrimony.  ! am 
a spendthrift  and  I wish  to  remain  in 
the  theatre  My  hotel  is  not  paid  for  I 
wish  to  launch  my  little  sister  in  the 
world  and  although  I have  much  .lercel- 
' r v,ave  very  little  money,  llr.  M ebD 
tmmedlatelv  "placed  his  wealth  at  her 
fTefi”  In  certified  checks?  He  gave  the 
little  sister  a handsome  fortune  How 
could  I refuse?"  said  Caroline;  It  was 
all  so  touching.  Rene  is  am  an  of  ao 
t:on  He  is  thin,  clean  shaven,  very 
chic’  a man  of  the  world,  and  ;a  perfect 
gentleman.  All  the  same,  isn  . it  funny, 
that  I should  be  going  to  be  warned 
1 What  lias  become  of  Mr.  Dannat  s 
no-trait  of  her,  the  dancing  woman  who 
"Doints  toe.  Imposes  haunch,  and 
nleads”  with  her  distinction  born  of 
elegance  and  grace  and  with  her  bright 
crisp,  rosy  laugh? 


iMi 


I not] 
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Music  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Leoncavallo,  with  his  "La  Scala 
band,  finally  reached  Spokane,  where 
he  was  thus  admiringly  described:  "One 
cannot  mistake  Mr.  Leoncavallo  upon 
meeting  him.  He  weighs  220  pounds. 
Hots  w-APV  annearance  of  the  musician 


meeuue  | . . 

has  every  appearance  of  the  musician 
and  wears  his  hair  ruffled.  His  hair  is 
not  as  long  as  that  of  Paderewski  when 
that  genius  elected  to  carry  his  locks 
untrimmed,  but  it’s  every  bit  as  tangled. 
Mr.  Leoncavallo  lias  unusually  short 
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Hon  from  Massenet’s  “Thais  ta-  » ; and" E»  son, 

with  costume  and  action.  America 


PMmeCr°SSsta  . ,.,pM  First  appearance  in 


CO  etudes  by  Chopin.  M arch,”  Schubert- x aus.*.  G 
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V I1C1  * J ? 

AVasser  zu^innen, 
Brahms’ 

“Love  in  . , 

ing  Thomas 
Meur  de  Chevi 
Symphony  Hall, 

Friday  afternoon. 


to  make  a few  remarks  about  the  0Pel'a. 
"Tlie  audience  objected  vigorousll  to 
any  delay  in  the  prison  scene  and  when 
Prof.  .Manners  began  to  speak, the  clap 
ping  of  hands  prevented  him  from  bem, 
heard  He  finally  took  a seat  vuh  the 
intention  of  waiting  for  the  ; applause  to 
subside,  bin  whenever  it  looked  as  if  lie 
’was  about  to  resume  tbe  applause  broke 
out  afresh.  A compromise  was  effected 
when  Mrs.  Kellogg-Haines.  the  manager 
of  the  company,  approached  I rof.  Man- 
ners and  whispered  in  his  ear,  it  is  ru- 
mored, a number  midway  between  -- 
and  24.”  _,  „„ 

Rim  sky -Korsakoff  s 


roff)eTceeata  ?n  V^iTonXch-E^  > 

‘ana  •tlu  ltussian.pieqo  just  named 
The  Denver  Times  tells  saa 
of  Mr.  Norris.  wh‘’f  M^HaSilS''1’- 
piano  in  the  house  g,',1  entertained 
Hospitable  Mr.  Hat  the  dances 

every  Saturday  night.. ^»d  the  ' cents> 

served  beer  with  a suppei  toi_  HalseUj 
a very  reasonable  pn_  • orris  were 
Iris  wife  Eaura  and  M ame  l tc,gtin.;d 

s;,t,"s  *•«  ~t^vjsras 


arms  and  is  pudgy  of  neck.  He  talks  in 
leaps,  is  a lover  of  good  vv.nes.  strong 
Havana  cigars  and  a bon  vivant  in 
e'  ery  sense  of  the  word.  tri  hp 

I.  cture  concerts  do  not  seem  to  be 
popular  in  St.  Louis.  The  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat informs  us  that  when  an  act  of 
•Ti  Trovatore”  was  to  be  Blven  at  the 
I hi-h  school  in  East  St.  Ixiuis  Pr°f. 
| Jlfinners  thought  It  would-be  interesting 


'''d 


! 


n 


l'scnai  kow»m  io  1™. 

noser  and  describe  it  as  a colossal 
masterpiece  of  instrumentation  has 
never  been  played  in  Boston. 

The  programme  oJ»  this  concert  in 
St.  Paul  shows  at  a glance  wjiat  Mr. 
F'oanuel  is  attempting  to  !o . 
Overture  to  “Der  Frelaclmetz.  Sehu- 
j mann’s  symphony  in  D minor,  Lmzt  s 


and  iust  a kiddin  me-,  f t,, 
play  in’  and  then  1 was  PinCheL 

Works  New  and  Old. 

Mr  Bispliam  gave  a song  recital  in 

said  his  vocal  technic  m uMck  passag^ 
had  improved  an<l  that  e B1  kVmrll 

sa  - 
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father  to  sing  “Duui 
Barrack-room  Ballad!'— tlr  . 
to  of  course  is  to  “Danny  Drey 
V't  meant,  for  music;  In  j Is -own  way 
'rely  literary  finality  puts  it  out- 
lie  domain  of  any  Other  art."'1  Mr. 
I plum's  recitation  of  “The  Witch’s 
” which  lie  was  anxious  to  Rive 
it  a Symphony  concert  last  season, 
>t  please  in  London.  The  work  was 
bed  us  rather  dismal,  rather  dull, 
literature  of  it  was  appallingly 
■giy  and  the  music  appallingly  mo- 
lt1 his.  Mr.  Bispham  did  his  best  foi- 
ls ork,  reminding  one  oddly  enough 
les  of  the  mannerisms  In  voice  of 
te  Sir  Henry  Irving.” 

Ih  “Mi.reeau  Symphonique,"  front 
Franck’s  "Redemption,”  was 
last  night  for  the  first  time  in 
ork  by  the  New  York  Symphony 
tra. 

Blackburn  of  London  asks  for 
"We  have  never  unite  understood 
rsar  Franck  is  held  In  so  high  an 
lion  by  many  amateurs;  his  work 
limanly,  and  in  many  respects  an- 
t to  the  emotions;  but  to  trunk 

tong  the  great  composers  of  mod- 
U’s  seems  to  us  to  be  exaggerating 
fits  of  an  artist  who,  though  he 
tile  well  for  his  art,  cannot  be 
<4  with  the  great  composers  of  the 
* 1 But  Mr.  Blackburn  is  cocksure 
the  immortality  of  Sir  Edward 
and  thinks  that  the  name  of  Mr. 
Tolbrooke  will  not  soon  die. 
the  Referee  (London)  never  heard 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lin- 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Man- 
'O  Captain,”  which  'was  sung  in 
i last  month  by  Mr.  Sharpe  of 
:y.  tlie  Referee  says:  “Mr.  Man- 
ossesses  a dramatjc  intuition 
is  happily  illustrated  in  a setting 
t Whitman’s  ‘O  Captain,  My  Cap- 
he  exultation  of  the  son  at  his 
3 success  in  the  management  of 
P being  finely  contrasted  by  his 
hen  he  finds  that  the  effort  has 
father  his  life.” 

ano,  the  composer  of  “Fedora,” 
-oduced  at  Covent  Garden,  has 
in  hand  the  composition  of  an 
entitled  “Festa  del  Nile/'  Of 
the  title  itself  describes  the  idea 
cl  tlie  composer  has  in  his  imagina- 
is  the  same  idea  which  so  oceu- 
erdi’s  genius  when  he  wrote 
upon  an  Egyptian  subject.  It 
It  well  understood  that  much  local 
ill  be  introduced  into  the  score, 
i two  years  it  is  to  be  produced  at 
Tis  Opera  House,  where  already 
me  composer’s  "Siberia”  has 
considerable  sensation.  It  seems, 
be  the  habit  of  writers  of  opera 
natize  in  music  the  Oriental  side 
Whether  pr  not  this  will  prove 
uecessful  is  a matter  which  one 
discuss.  At  all  events,  it  is  en- 
.gainst  the  ideal  of  Wagner,  who 
1 so  profoundly  in  the  realization 
nusic  which  he  found  in  his  own 
;_it  is  against  the  ideal  of  Rieh- 
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The  Adele  Margulies  Trio 
Scores  Success  in  Second 
Event, 


jauss,  and  against  that  of  Sir  Ed- 
flgar,  the  two  greatest  exponents 
ing  of  the  musical  art.  There- 
lie  cannot  really  believe  that  this 
, attitude  toward  music,  not  ; 
fpon  any  nationality  of  the  pres-  j 
is  destined  to  much  success.  Sir 
._-lrer  Mackenzie,  some  years  ago, 
Bipring  upon  this  very  point,  ex- 
a*«  with  much  licidity  how  it  was 
lapijisic  grows  up  in  separate  nations 
pfw  those  nations  had  to  develop 
tfnselves  their  own  particular  art. 

precisely  a case  in  point:  it  is 
fy  serious  work  to  make  mimicry 
Dmusie  of  other  nations,  when 
actually  a school  of  music  in 
|wn  country,  founded  upon  its 
Ithusiasm  and  living  by  that  en- 
lm.—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

New  Books. 

kowsky’s  life  has  been  written 
Edwin  Evans  for  “The  Master 
is,”  a series  edited  by  Mr. 

, published  by  J.  M.  Dent  & 
London  and  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
IjNew  York. 

[life  of  this  Russian  composer 
now  or  in  the  future  muse 
ily  be  founded  on  Modeste 
owsky’s  monumental  work,  and 
Ifans  more  than  once  acknowl- 
is  indebtedness.  The  labor  was 
Modeste’s  work  as  in  a 
ess  to  put  the  substance  of  it 
hall  form.  Mr.  Evans  has  done 
feezing  with  judgment,  although 
hardly  necessary  to  include 
jowsky’s  remarks  about  Miss 
the  composer,  simply  because 
sljan  Englishwoman, 
uvans  first  describes  the  man, 
m the  musician  and  his  works, 
ig  up  Tschaikowsky’s  charac- 
Evans  says  of  his  pessimism: 
it  least  open  to  douljt  whether 
personal  or  racial.  In  every 
|ere  lies  hidden  a fatalist,  and. 
d with  a certain  fluidity  of  em- 
, inning  lapidly  over  the  whole 
f human  joy  and  sorrow,  this 
engenders  in  every  true  Rus- 

ifcments  of  gloom  and  depression 
we  westerners  can  little  ap- 
Thst  modern  sensation  for 
'e  -have  coined  the  word  ‘Welt- 
had  little  in  common  witli  it. 
whole  Tschaikowsky’s  works 
eir  strong  emotions,  and  ocra- 
violent  contrasts,  form  the 
(liable  basis  for  a clear  estimate 
haracter,  and  even  where  con- 
formed from  them  may  not 
correspond  with  what  we  know 
|llfe,  the  wise  man  will  never- 
ive  them  the  preference,  for  as 
[es  on,  a man’s  biography  pales 
ngmfieance  beside  the  monument 
fpet  himself.” 

ig  of  TscbaikowskV’s  ’ visit  to 
Mr.  Evans  mentions  the  fact 
composer  complained  occasion- 
ing “treated  with  contempt  at 
rious  hotels  he  stayed  at  ” 
Dwsky  in  his  diary  wrote  on  ar- 
t Baltimore.  “As  usual  I was 
in  the  hotel  with  cool  con- 
This  meant  merely  that  he  as 
lerican  citizen,  was  obliged'  to 
to  the  awful  scrutiny  of  the 

wo  pages  are  given  by  Mr 

0 Tschailtowsky,  the  mail  an  i 

1 pages  to  the  musician,  whose 
ire'  classified  for  consideration” 
us  gives  interesting  information 
mm  and  he  is  discriminative  in 
HV?,  Sot  Inclined  to  look  on 
thetic  bymphony  as  a musica 


The  second  Sunday  chamber  concert 
of  the  season,  the  36th  in  the  entire 
course,  was  given  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Chicltering  Hall.  The  Adele  Margulies 
trio  (Miss  Margulies,  pianist;  Mr.  Leo- 
pold Lichtenberg,  violinist;  Mr.  Leo 
Schulz,  ’cellist),  played  the  following 
programme:  Richard  Strauss’  sonata  in 
F major  for  piano  and  ’cello;  Arensky’s 
trio  in  D minor,  and  two  violin  solos— a 
“Fantaisiestueck,”  by  Sjogren,  and  the 
romanza  from  Wieniawslci’s  second  con- 
certo. 

The  concert  was  one  of  not  common 
interest,  and  thanks  are  due  the  musi- 
cians for  their  initiative  in  making  a 
programme  without  the  customary  bal- 
last. A programme  intended  for  simple 
diversion  has  no  need  to  be  weighted 
with  an  archaic  composition,  and  it  was 
exhilarating  to  plunge  at  once  into  the 
beauty  and  action  of  Strauss’  sonata 
while  the  musical  appetite  was  at  its 
first  keen  edge.  The  sonata  itself  is  won- 
derfully brilliant  and  stirring;  it  holds 
the  interest  at  top-notch  throughout, 
and  excites  the  bearer  as  a romantic 
narrative  well  told.  It  was  played  with 
fitting  spirit  and  good  ensemble,  and  so 
trio  by  Arensky,  with  Its  tricky 
scherzo,  which  tests  the  unity  of  the 
players.  This  trio,  an  extremely  popu- 
lar chamber  work  on  account  of  its 
elegance  and  suave  melody,  is  much 
heard  at  both  private  and  public  con- 
certs. As  different  as  possible  in  spirit 
I from  the  robust  music  of  Strauss,  it  was 
Played  with  equal  sympathy.  The  per- 
formance of  the  whole  programme  was 
so  smooth  and  so . animated  with  true 
emotion  that  to  dwell  upon  any  slight 
hitches  would  be  ungracious 
All  the  players  were  recalled  with 
'hearty  enthusiasm.  At  the  next  con- 
cert Mme.  Olga  Samaroff,  pianist,  and 
Mr.  Berrick  von  Norden,  tenor,  will  be 
heard. 
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Mme.  Johanna  Gadski,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Frank  La'  Forge,  pianist,  gave  a song 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
Hall.  The  audience  was  of  fair  size  and 
It  was  often  enthusiastic.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  Schumann’s 

"Somebody,"  “Highland  Cradle  Song,” 
"Out  Over  the  Forth”;  Beethoven’s 
“Faithful  Johnnie,”  Franz’s  “Mother, 
Oh,  Sing  Me  to  Rest,”  Schubert’s  “Who 
Is  Sylvia?”  and  “Hark,  Hark,  the 
Lark!”  Salnt-Saens’  “Aimons  nous,” 
Bomberg’s  “Alme  moi.”  La  Forge’s 
“Verborgene  Wunden”  and  "Like  the 
Rosebud,”  Zuckermann’s  “Slumber 
Song,”  Mrs.  Beach’s  "June,”  Spanuth’s 
“Hoerst  du’s  hoch  lm  Luffen  Ziehn,” 
Strauss’  “Freundllche  Vision,”  Grieg’s 
“Mit  einer  Primula  veris,”  Wolf’s  “Ver- 
borgenheit”  and  “Er  Ist’s.”  Mr.  La 
Forge  played  Brahms’  Rhapsody  in  D 
minor,  his  own  Gavotte  and  MacDow- 
ell’s  Etude  de  Concert. 

Mme.  Gadski’s  voice  was  under  better 
control  than  at  her  recital  last  season, 
and  she  showed  Improvement  in  many 
ways.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  she 
Is  an  industrious  woman  and  she  soon 
found  out  that  singing  in  opera  and 
singing  groups  of  songs  are  two  very 
different  matters.  A song  recital  taxes 
more  severely  general  technique  and 
demands  vocal  finesse  In  the  interpreta- 
tion. The  singer  in  recital  is  never 
forgotten  as  a singer  pure  and  simple 
through  splendor  of  scenery,  dramatic 
situation,  rush  and  excitement  of  ac- 
tion, nor  is  there  an  orchestra  to  rescue 
her  when  she  is  in  danger.  Mme.  Gad- 
ski’s  intonation  yesterday  was  more  se- 
cure. Certain  technical  faults  common 
to  the  great  majority  of  German  sing- 
ers, as  sliding  continually  from  one  In- 
terval to  another,  seesawing  between 
forte  and  piano,  reckless  explosiveness, 
were  seldom  apparent.  Her  management 
of  breath  was  better;  her  phrasing  was 
more  significant,  and  her  song  was 
more  sustained  In  consequence.  Her  at 
generally 
there 


tack  was 


violent, 
is  still 


not 

though  in  this  respect 
room  for  improvement. 

She  also  showed  a gain  in  the  great 
and  indispensable  art  of  distinguishing 
various  sentiments.  She  made  her  points 
with  less  effort,  and.  therefore,  they 


were  fflrnm;TtecHyg.  •■■■ma  was  especial- 
ly true  of  the  first  group  of  songs.  Later 
In  the  concert  she  relapsed  occasionally 
into  her  old  ways,  and  was  unduly  bois- 
terous in  climaxes,  so  that  her  upper 
notes  were  hard  and  shrill.  Her  inter- 
pretation of  Franz’s  pathetic  song  was 
labored.  The  pathos  lies  in  the  absolute 
simplicity  of  the  words  and  the  music. 
Any  elocutionist  who  should  read  Mrs. 
Heman’s  lines  with  the  emphasis  and 
the  rhetorical  tricks  of  Mme.  Gadski  in 
the  song  would  appear  ridiculous. 

The  first  group  consisted  of  “classical 
songs  with  original  English  text.”  It 
would  be  a pleasant  task  to  Inquire  into 
the  Interest  of  each  composer  in  the 
original  text  and  to  discuss  the  question, 
whether  he  knew  the  English  only 
through  a German  translation,  hut  this 
discussion  would  not  now  be  pertinent. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  songs  by 
Schumann  are  Inherently  dull.  Mme. 
Gadski  gave  a strikingly  effective  read- 
ing of  “Who  Is  Sylvia?”  and  was  espe- 
cially fortunate  In  her  Interpretation  of 
the  song  by  Saint-Saens— which,  In 
Paris,  Is  sung  as  a rule  by  men— and  of 
those  by  La  Forge,  MacDowell,  Zucker- 
mann  and  Mrs.  Beach,  though  it  should 
also  be  said  that  she  did  everything 
within  a singer’s  power  to  make  the 
songs  of  Schumann  and  Beethoven  at 
least  tolerable. 

The  audience  insisted  on  hearing  one 
of  Mr.  La  Forge's  songs  twice  after 
Mme.  Gadski  had  sung  it  once.  Vox 
populi,  etc.  But  why  In  this  instance? 
Other  songs  were  repeated,  and  it  was 
no  wonder  that  MacDowell's  “A  Maid 
Sings  Light”  was  one  of  them,  for  Mme. 
Gadski  sang  it  delightfully.  She  added 
to  the  programme,  and  after  Mrs. 
Beach’s  June,”  she  sang  the  same  com- 
poser’s “The  Year’s  at  the  Spring”  two 
or  three  times,  and  each  time  with  in- 
creased fervor. 

Mr  La  Forge  played  the  accompani- 
ments with  much  taste  and  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  singer. 


AN  ALL-ROUND  WIFE. 

A County  Clare  hobo  has  adver- 
tised for  a wife.  She  should  be  able 
to  walk  twenty  miles  a day.  She 
should  be  able  “to  fight  a round  or 
two  to  defend  her  husband  when  in 
action.”  In  other  words,  and  as  he 
himself  says,  she  should  be  “an  all- 
round  woman.” 

When  George  Borrow  was  wander- 
ing about  in  England  and  pitching  his 
tent  in  dingles,  he  came  across  an  ex- 
traordinary young  maiden,  the  peer- 
less Isopel  Berners.  Isopel  was  a 
radiantly  handsome  giantess,  and  she 
had  showed  her  physical  prowess  in 
several  encounters.  She  was  not  even 
afraid  of  the  “Blazing  Tinker.”  But 
Isopel  had  no  great  inclination  to 
ma  ry,  and  Borrow  lost  her  by  shilly- 
shallying after  he  had  at  last,  in  a 
rather  priggish  manner,  made  up  his 
mind  to  propose  to  her. 

Borrow  himself  was  unusually  mus- 
cular, and  possibly  the  amazonian 
qualities  of  Isopel  disconcerted  him. 
No  doubt  he  preferred  something 
smaller,  timid,  clinging.  According 
to  the  law  of  contrasts  in  matrimo- 
nial selection,  this  Irish  hobo  must  be 
rather  slight  and  of  an  inherently 
shy  disposition.  He  wishes  a wife  on  j 
whom  he  can  lean;  one  who  can  fight 
for  him.  The  “all-roundness”  of  aj 
woman  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder  i 
who  is  looking  for  a mate.  To  him, 
the  that  is  as  lean  as  one  of  Pharoah’s  | 
ill-favored  kine  may  be  an  all-round  | 
Venus. 
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'CECILIA  STARTS 
ITS  3IST  SEASON 


The  Cecilia  Society,  Mr.  Lang  con- 
ductor, gave  the  first  concert  of  its  31st 
season  last  night  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
society  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Holt,  soprano;  Miss  Mary  Desmond,  con- 
tralto; Mr.  John  Daniels,  tenor;  Mr.  H. 
W.  Tew.  bass;  Mr.  B.  L.  Whelpley,  or- 
ganist. and  a small  orchestra.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows.  Mozart’s  ”Te 
Deum,”  Michael  Haydn’s  “Tenebrae 
Factae  Sunt,”  Sgambati's  “Te  Deum" 
for  strings  arid  organ,  Verdi’s  "Hymn 
to  the  Virgin”  and  Mozart’s  "Corona- 
tion” mass.  Miss  Desmond  sang  Wag- 
ner’s “Traeume,”  Elgar’s  "After"  and  , 
Richard  Strauss'  “All  Souls’  Day.” 

It  occurred  to  certain  Germans  and 
Austrians  to  celebrate  the  160th  anniver- 
sary of  Mozart’s  birth  in  the  pictur- 
esque town  of  Salzburg  Now,  Mozart 
was  born  in  the  month  of  January,  1756, 
and  the  commemorative  festival  at  Salz- 
burg was  held  in  August  of  the  present 
year.  The  act  of  piety,  though  sincere, 
was  belated.  The  pious  organizers  of 
■the  .Festival  remind  the  irreverent  of  the 
man  in  “The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,” 
whose  breakfast  was  afternoon  tea,  who 
dined  on  the  following  day. 

The  compositions  by  Mozart  and  the 
“Tenebrae  Factae  Sunt”  of  Haydn  were 
performed  in  one  of  the  Salzburg  con- 
certs last  August.  Why  Mozart’s  “Te 
Deum"  and  “Coronation”  mass  should 
have  been  selected  was  at  the  time  a 


njtTiTptlo.n  that  baffled  conjecture.  Let  us 
by  all  means  praise  famous  men  finders 
lout  of  musical  tunes  and  inventors  of 
verses  in  writing;  but  when  we  pay 
them  homage  let  us  select  the  music 
and  the  verses  in  which  their  peculiar 
genius  was  fully  displayed.  Mozart’s 
unhappy  life  at  Salzburg  Is  known  to  all 
He  loathed  and  despised  the  archbishop, 
who  treated  him  shabbily  and  finally 
kicked  him  out  of  his  service. 

The  church  music  Mozart  wrote  In 
Salzburg  was  composed  in  a perfunctory 
manner  and  very  little  of  it  was  credit- 
able to  him.  He  wrote  it  because  it  was 
in  the  day’s  work.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand why  his  “Ave  Verum”  was  per- 
formed last  August  in  Salzburg,  for  the 
music  is  of  surpassing  beauty;  but  tin 
“Te  Deum”  is  insignificant,  routine  mu- 
sic. The  sublime  text  did  not  inspire  a 
memorable  musical  phrase.  Nor  is  the 
"Coronation”  mass  a work  of  marked 
distinction  except  possibly.  In  compari- 
son with  the  other  masses  composed 
jauntily  by  Mozart. 

To  provide  a ooncert  of  reasonable 
length,  the  programme  committee  of  the 
Cecilia  added  SgambutPs  “Te  Deum” 
for  strings  and  organ,  and  Verdi’s 
“Hymn  to  the  Virgin.”  The  former  was 
not  effective,  partly  because  the  music 
Itself  has  not  much  character,  partly 
because  the  strings  were  numerically 
weak.  Verdi’s  “Hymn”  Is  one  of  the 
four  sacred  pieces  which  crowned  his 
long  and  glorious  career.  It  Is  a work 
of  pure  and  exquisite  beauty. 

When  It  was  sung  for  the  first  time— 
the  performance  was  in  Paris— it  was 
not  sung  by  a chorus,  and  though  the 
singers  were  women  of  operatic  fame 
they  found  their  task  a difficult  one. 
Last  night  the  performance  of  this 
"Hymn”  and  that  of  the  “Ave  Verum” 
were  the  features  of  a concert  that  was 
otherwise  insufferably  dull  and  tiresome. 
The  excellent  chorus  itself  seemed  to 
realize  the  boredom  of  the  programme 
It  sang,  as  a rule,  without  spirit,  and 
there  was  little  vitality  in  the  conven- 
tional forte  passages  of  the  “Te  Deum" 
or  of  the  “Coronation”  mass. 

Furthermore,  the  quartet  of  singers 
1 was  inadequate.  Conventional  as  the 
solo  passages  In  the  mass  are — with 
the  exception  of  the  familiar  “Agnus 
Dei" — they  deserved  better  treatment 
and  the  "Agnus  Dei”  calls  for  a so- 
prano of  dramatic  fervor  and  broad 
dramatic  style. 

Alas,  poor  Mozart!  The  composer 
of  “Don  Giovanni”  and  “The  Marriage 
of  Figaro,"  the  three  celebrated  smv- 
phonies,  certain  chamber  music  and 
pages  of  the  “Requiem"  was  honored 
in  Boston  nearly  a year  after  the  an- 
niversary of  his  birth  by  a tame  per- 
formance of  a trifling  "Te  Duem”  and 
of  a perfunctory  mass! 

Miss  Desmond  sang  familiar  songs  by 
I Wagner  and  Richard  Strauss  and  a 
sweet  ballad  of  the  heart  and  home  by 
Elgar,  "Sir  Edward  Elgar,"  as  the  pro- 
gramme told  us.  Why  not  “Dr.  Rich- 
ard Strauss”?  For  Richard  has  received 
a doctor’s  degree.  Elgar’s  song  was 
surely  composed  for  parlor  use  in  Lon- 
don, to  lull  after  they  have  left  the  din- 
ing room  the  bulbous  women  flushed 
with  stewed  meats  and  wine,  tightly 
laced  and  breathing  heavily.  What  is 
the  last  line?  “An  eternity  to  sleep”’  T 
may  be  mistaken,  although  Miss  Des- 
mond’s enunciation  was  excellent  But 
how  appropriate  the  sentiment  not  only 
for  general  drawing  room  use,  when 
there  is  “a  little  music,”  but  for  the 
audience  O'  last  night  as  it  succumbed 
to  the  monotony  of  the  concert. 

On  Feb.  26  the  Cecilia  will  perform 
Pierne  a "Children's  Crusade”  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston.  The  solo  singers 
will  be  Mrs.  Cabot  Morse.  Mrs  Edith 
Gould,  Mr.  Ormsby  and  Mr.  Merrill  A 
chorus  of  children  and  a large  orchestra 
i will  assist. 


"SKEDADDLE.” 

Tlie  North  American  Review  be- 
lieves that  the  American  girl  is  “sadly 
inferior”  to  her  English  cousin  in  the 
choice  of  language.  She  says  “twen- 
ty-three” and  “skiddoo.”  “The  sec- 
ond,” says  the  reviewer,  “is  a mere 
substitute  for  ‘skedaddle,’  itself  of 
American  origin  and  now  regarded  by 
common  assent  as  egregiously  vul- 
gar.” Against  this  statement  we  must 
protest,  both  in  behalf  of  the  girl  and 
the  verb. 

“Skedaddle”  is  not  a purely  Ameri- 
can invention,  and  it  is  not  egre- 
giously vulgar.  It  first  came  into  prom- 
inence, as  verb  and  also  noun,  in 
this  country  in  1861.  As  a noun  it 
meant  a hasty  flight;  thus,  the  New 
York  Tribune  spoke  of  "a  grand  ske- 
daddle of  Secesh  and  its  colored 
property,”  and  in  the  same  year  the 
Missouri  Democrat  mentioned  a band 
of  soldiers  who  "skedaddled.”  But 
I he  word  was  used  long  before  this  in 
Scotland  and  In  Lancashire.  The 
verb  there  meant  to  spill,  scatter. 

‘ You  will  skedaddle  that  milk.”  If  in 
L.ancashire  you  ran  with  a basket  of 
potatoes  or  apples  and  kept  spilling 
some  of  them  in  an  irregular  way 
elong  the  path,  you  skedaddled  them. 
And  so  we  find  Dr.  Wright  proudly 
claiming  the  word  for  his  great 
“Dialect  Dictionary”  and  adding  this 
note  to  the  second  meaning  heard  in 
Northumberland,  "to  disperse  in 
flight,  to  retreat  precipitately”:  “The 
American  war  familiarized  this  term 
in  1862;  but  it  had  been  commoniy 
used  on  Tyneside  long  before.” 


When  the  London  Times  took  no- 
tice of  the  word  and  said  editorially, 

“A  northerner  who  retreats  retires 
upon  hl3  supports,  but  a southerner 
is  said  to  skedaddle,”  Lord  Hill  wrote 
a letter  to  prove  that  the  word  was 
good  Scotch  and  north  of  England 
and  he  made  the  assertion  with  pride, 
'the  Irish  derived  it  from  their  own 
“sgedad-ol,”  “scattered  all,”  but  this 
claim  is  rot  allowed  by  the  judicious. 
The  theory  that  the  verb  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  “skedannumi,”  "to 
scatter  or  disperse  tumultuously,”  is 
approved  by  some,  who  voice  their 
approbation  with  a display  of  passion. 
Nor  will  they  listen  to  the  assertion 
that  Scandinavians  emigrating  and 
settling  in  Wisconsin  took  with  them 
their  own  “skuddahal”  and  “skyede- 
dehl”  for  future  use. 

The  word  has  been  discussed  in 
Parliament.  It  was  used  by  that 
graphic  writer  and  brave  traveller, 
Baker,  in  his  "Ismailia”  in  1874.  Six 
years  later  Mortimer  Collins,  one  of 
the  most  fastidious  of  writers,  one 
that  lived  daily  with  the  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  wrote  charm- 
ing, if  whimsical,  novels  and  delight- 
ful verse,  said  in  “Thoughts  in  My 
Garden”:  "The  burghers  skedad- 

dled”: nor  did  he  insert  apologetic 
quotation  marks. 

We  insist  that  a word  which  has 
at  honorable  parentage,  whether  it  be 
Scottish  or  Scandinavian,  which  has 
interested  grave  philologists,  which 
has  glorious  historical  associations, 
which  has  been  used  as  a matter  of 
course  by  sound,  picturesque,  fastidi- 
ous writers  is  not  "egreglously  vul- 
gar.” 

Nor  is  it  undoubtedly  true  that 
■‘skiddoo”  is  a mere  substitute  for 
“skedaddle.”  It  is  more  likely  a port- 
manteau word,  to  quote  the  term  of 
“Lewis  Carrol,"  the  creator  of  the 
Immortal  Alice— a word  that  contains 
the  meaning  of  “skedaddle”  and  also 
of  “shoo”! 

No  healthy  American  v.  oman  need 
blush  when  she  says  "skiddoo”  if  the 
occasion  demand  it;  but  the  word  is 
too  good  a one  to  be  wasted,  to  be 
used  idly,  or  at  random.  As  for  ske- 
daddle, we  say  with  Bardolph:  "Par- 
don me,  sir;  I have  heard  the  word. 
Phrase,  call  you  it?  By  this  day,  I know 
not  the  phrase;  but  I will  maintain 
the  word  with  my  sword  to  be  a 
soldier-like  word,  and  a word  of  ex- 
ceeding good  command  by  Heaven.” 


and  other  cities,  and  this  succesa^feems 
now  to  have  been  In  a measure  legiti- 

He  is  a violinist  of  engaging  parts 
and  Indisputable  talent.  It  ls  eVj 
that  he  has  studied  faithfully  and  in- 
telligently under  excellent  teachers.  His 
technic  is  well  developed;  1 p a^s„f 
ready  with  the  ease  and  conndence  of  a. 
virtuoso.  But.  as  lie  is  young. .he  has 
not  yet  escaped  wholly  from  the  inn  i 
ence  of  his  teachers,  and  he  does  not 
yet  show  pronounced  Individuality. 

This  is  an  age  of  infant  prodigies. 
The  European  concert  halls  are  tun  oi 
little  boys  who  fiddle  In  an  amazing 
manner.  They  a.l  do  wonderful  me- 
chanical feats,  so  that  perfect  or  sur- 
prising mechanical  facility  is  no  logger 
the  privilege  of  only  the  mature  vlolm- 
1st.  A violinist,  no  matter  how  nimbly  | 
he  may  play,  must  be  a great  inter- 
preter; otherwise  after  he  has  cooled 
his  blood  by  playing  in  public  for  a sea- 
son or  two  the  place  for  him  is  in  an 
orchestra,  where  he  will  add  to  the 
brilliance  of  the  ensemble. 

X do  not  mean  to  hint  that  Mr.  Mac- 
milieu  is  no  better  than  an  infant  phe- 
nomenon who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of 
musical  discretion  and  at  man  s estate. 
But  this  is  true:  while  he  does  many 
things  admirably  .with  his  bow  and 
fingers,  so  that  it  is  a pleasure  to  hear 
him,  he  is  not  yet  a persuasive  or  com- 
manding Interpreter.  He  nchiy  merits 
attention  and  respect  for  his  niechan- 
ical  proficiency.  His  tone  ls  bioad,  ana 
in  sung  passages  it  is  generally  waim 
and  pure;  but  the  song  ls  often  sung 
with  the  exuberance  of  youth,  with  ex- 
aggerated emphasis,  without  a matote- 
nance  of  the  long,  flowing  line  of  fault- 
less rhetoric.  His  programme  last  night 
was  a taxing  one.  ‘ . „ , 

It  would  have  been  better  for  him  and 
for  the  audience  had  he  been  relieved 
I by  a singer  or  a player.  He  performed 
hfs  task  with  much  vitality.  He  deserved 
the  frequent  and  hearty  applause.  His 
bearing . on  the  stage  is  ingratiating. 
There  is  yet  lacking  the  one  great  qual- 
ity—-indfviduality  of  interpretation  the 
irresistible  and  dominating  thought  of  a 
.mortal  to  whom  has  been  S‘ven  the  mys- 
terious gift  of  moving  and  thrilling  tne 
hearers  bv  the  revelation  of  his  own 
soul,  by  acquainting  them  with  beauti- 
ful  thoughts,  which  are  paitl>  in  the 
music  played,  but  are  at  the  moment 
illumined  and  glorified  by  the  strange 
individuality  of  the  artist.  . . . 

It  is  natural  that  a youn„  violinist 
should  exult  in  his  mechanical  profi- 
ciency It  is  natural  that  the  applause 
of  "he  crowd,  eager  to  encourage,  any 
exhibition  of  strength  .or  agility  ^should 

bo  as  meat  and  drink  to  him.  ^ 

does  not  constantly  examine  himself 
rigorously,  ids  very  proficiency  will  be 
his  undoing  and  the  proficiency  itself 
will  lose  little  by  little  In  quality  and 

VarUet'  us  hope  that  Mr.  Macmillen  will 
struggle  valiantly  after  the  highest  form 
s which  is  the  unconscious 
abiUty  to  ’re-create  beautiful  and  noble 
music  He  has  now  so  much  in  his 
favor  it  would  be  a pity  if  he  did  not 
strive  after  that  which  alone  is  substan- 
tial and  enduring. 


quacious.  1 At 

Mr.  Burleigh  who  has  an  unusually  i 
rich  voice,  sang  with  fine  taste  and  with  l 
conviction  songs  that  in  themselves  are 


not  of  marked  distinction  except  “Un- 
mindful of  the  Roses,"  which  makes  a 
direct  appeal.  This  song  was  repeated. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  unusual  in- 
teres  t.  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor  should 

visit  us  again. - ^ 

First  Concert  by 

Boston  Singing  Club 

The  Boston  Singling  Club,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Tucker,  conductor,  gave  the  first  concert 
of  its  sixth  season  last  evening  in  Jor- 
dan Hall.  The  club  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Bessie  Bell  Collier,  violinist;  Miss 
Mary  D.  Chandler,  pianist,  and  Mr.  B. 
L.  Whelpley.  organist.  The  programme 
included  Saint-Saens’  “Ave  Verum”  and 
"To  Bless  Thy  Name.  O Lord”  (for 
women’s  voices);  Rurdett’s  The  M ay- 
sid™  Itose.”  Cowen’s /‘The  Bee  afid  the 
Dove,"  Mendelssohn  s Judge  Me, 
God,”  Handel’s  “Zadok,  the  1 —itt^Smith 
choruses  by  Macfariane.  Gerntt  Smith 
and  G.  Coleman  Young.  Miss  Collier 
nlaved  Wieniawski's  Faust  fantasia, 

a "Meditation"  from  ,M%s®®"fsb%°aPnecre 
“Thais,"  and  Sarasate  s Spams'll  dance, 

N The  concert  as  a whole,  ai though 
the  chorus  had  been  carefully  drilled, 
Woc  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  in 
general  Interest.  The  programme  was 
monotonous  and  both  chorus  and  audi 
ence  felt  the  dulness,  and  after  a feeble 
effort  at  voluntary  enthusiasm  suc- 
cumbed to  It.  The  general  lethargy 
was  broken  only  once,  upon  the  per- 
fornianc®.  of  Macfariane’ s rondel. 
••Echo/’  which  was  given  with  much 
lightness  and  delicacy  and  had  to  be 

re5nse* Collier,  who  In  Wieniawski’s 
fantasia  was  handicapped  by  an  acci- 
dent to  -er  violin,  played  Massenet  s 
"Meditation”  with  the  necessary 
smoothness  and  sweetness  of  tone. 
There  was  an  aucnence  of  moderate 
size.  _ 

Recital  by  Pupits^-C 
of  Miss  Palmer 

There  was  a song  recital  b.v  Miss 
Lillian  Salmon  and  Miss  Norma  Drexel. 
pupils  of  Miss  Effie  Palmer,  last  even- 
ing, in  Potter  Hall.  An  orchestra,  un- 
der' Mr.  Ilenrl  G.  Blaisdell.  assisted, 
and  Miss  Palmer  was  the  accompanist. 
The  programme  included  Clough- 
Leighter’s  "My  Lady  Chloe,”  Cowen's 
“It  Is  Not  Always  May,”  Tosti’s  “Les 
Filles  de  Cadiz,”  Arditi’s  “Magnetic” 
Waltz,  and  songs  by  Ronalds  Neyin, 
Wekerlin  (Miss  Salmon):  VS  ekerlin  s 
“Ramez,  Chantez.”  Godard’s  "Barca- 
rolle” and  "Florian’s  Song,”  Pessard’s 
"Rnniour.  Suzon.”  Arditi’s  waltz.  ”Se 
Seran  Rose"  (Miss  Drexel).  There 
v/as  also  a duet  from  Mozart  s ‘Mar- 
riage of  Figaro."  and  Miss  Salmon 
gave  the  familiar  scene  including  the 
"iewel  sone”  from  "Faust,"  with  cos- 
tume and  stage  setting,  and  orchestra. 
The  duet  and  the  two  waltz  songs 
were  likewise  accompanied  by  the  or- 
ehestra.  , . , 

As  the  concert  was  by  students  any 


Mr.  Francis  Macmillen.  violinist,  gave 
a concert  in  Symphony  Hall  last  night. 
There  was  a very  applausive  audience  of 
fair  size.  Miss  Ethel  Cave  Cole  was 
the  accompanist.  The  programme  was 
as  follows:  Ciacona,  Vitali;  Paganinis 

concerto  In  D major;  Andante  and 
Rondo,  Mozart;  Bach’s  Chaconne;  i 
ing's  Romance  in  E minor;  minuet,  u."- 
zart;  aria,  Goldmark;  Passacaglia,  Han- 
del-Thomson. 

Mr.  Macmillen  is  a young  American 
violinist,  who  after  long  and  earnest 
study  in  Berlin  and  Brussels  has  played 
with  uncommon  success  in  leading 
European  cities.  He  has  received  flat- 
tering notices  from  many  foreign  critics.  , 
and  his  triumphs  in  London  especially  1 
I have  been  many. 

The  news  of  his  successes  has  been 
diligently  cabled  from  time  to  time  so 
that  he  is  not  a stranger  to  those  who 
keep  themselves  acquainted  w ith  the 
deeds  of  musicians  in  foreign  lands.  But 
* success  in  Berlin.  Brussels.  Pans  Lon- 
r don,  means  little  in  Boston  anfI 

York  and  a "triumpn  in  London  is 
viewed  with  special  suspicion,  for  we  all 
know  by  bitter  experience  how  medioc- 
rity is  applauded  in  that  cit> . , 

ite”  English  singers  and  pianist  visit 
us  and  disappoint  us. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  concern- 
in'- Mr  Maemillen’s  artistic  and  popu-  : 
lar  success  in  Brussels.  Paris.  London 


Hess  violinist,  and  the  Boston  feym 
obony  Quartet.  The  programme  lnclud- 
l a clarinet  quintet  in  A major.  Ro- 
mance op  59  and  Gypsy  Dance  op.  20 
Sr  violin;  a piano  trio  and  these  songs: 
"Once  Only  ” "She  Rested  by  the  Broken 
Brook  " "Unmindful  of  the  Roses”  and 
"I  Dorn  Song.”  The  composer  was  the 

as: 

concert  He  Is  known  to  the  Boston 
Dublfeas  a ‘composer  chiefly  by  his 
Suiiwutha"  Trilogy.  "Hiawatha  s De- 
was  first  performed  here  by 
the  Cecilia  in  December.  1900,  and  the 
°‘der  Parlay  the  ™logy  . have^so 

Maud  Powell  played  M^d’^ 

1901,  and  songs  of  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor 

S Marine"®  tmintet  is  one  of  his 
' r It  w 


Coleridge-Taylor 

Gives  Own  Work 

Mr.  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor.  the  cel- 
ebrated  English  composer,  gave  a con- 
cert of  his  own  compositions  yesterday 

afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall  for  the  benefit  ^ 

of  the  Atlanta  University  and  tne  c.ai-  i would  be  out  Qf  place.  Such  occasional 
Colored  School.  He  was  assisted  performances  are  helpful  to  the  pupils, 
by  Mr  Henry  T.  Burleigh,  baritone;  Who  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  try 

Mr  Worses  Grisez,  clarinet;  Mr.  Willy  their  skill  before  an  audience  that  in- 1 
• ” *y,a  T*n«trm  Svm-  eludes  perhaps  an  impartial  element, 

whereas  the  singers  have  been  criti- 
cized hitherto  only  by  friends.  There  is 
the  further  advantage  of  letting  the 
pupil  And  out  for  herself  what  she  can 
do  and  test  her  own  strength  or  weak- 
ness. Last  evening's  programme,  ir  tax- 
ing, was  well  calculated  to  fulfil  the 
purpose  stated  above,  and  it  was  cred- 
itably given.  ... 

There  was  a fair-sized  audience  that 
showed  much  enthusiasm. 

Miss  Farrar’s  Stage  Exuberar 
Experience 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS 


HE  Herald  commented  last  Thurs- 
7T  day  on  t-e  singular  modesty  of 
t is  one  of  his  • ^ New  York  cr.Ucs  who  ^ - JJgJ 
eariier  works,  for  it  Was  played  in  Ber-  alrnost  beyond  repair  by.  the  • 

fin  in  % The  first  .movement  ghas  pxuberance  of  Miss  Farrar  as  Juliet 

b vTe'ason *o f "d s melodic  thought,  rhyth-  the  chamber  scene.  fanny  So- 

mic  effects  and  color.  The  second  move. V Two  or  three  weeks  ago  a 
Sent  has  a sensuous  character  that  falls  . Italian  play  actress,  die  1 

£ times  Into  sentimentalism.  The  dowSRy,  an  , had  lived  in  re- 

tcberzo  iS  distinguished  chiefly  bv  its  at  Naples.  Where  she  nau 

rhvthrrllc  devices,  and  its  trio  is  senti-  tlremen.t  for  30  years.  Born  at  - . 

I mental  ’ in  commonplace  fashion.  The  daughter  of  a Polish  officer  in  the 

finale  has  an  unusually  effective  close.  ■ . <,ba  ^vas  -remarkahl) 

vii  in  all  the  quintet  has  an  exotic  service  of  Austua,  sue  v 
All  in  a.l  Q _ ^ that , and  as  an  actress »■  ' as 

distinguished  by  her  passion. 

at  Naples  she  .was  plas  mg 
da  Rimini  in  Pellico’s  drama.  In 
love  scene  with  Paola  she  kissed  hin 
wlldy.  with  such  fervor  that  Ahe  was 


charm,  and  when  one  remembers  that 
the  composer  was  educated  n England 
{he  wonder  is  that  music  written  in  his 
early  manhood  is  so  free  from  the  Influ- 
1 ence  of  Mendelssohn,  or  rather  of  the 
slavish  imitators  of  Mendelssohn 

The  trio  for  piano,  violin  and  cello 
is  not  a trio  m the  common  meaning 
Of  the  term.  U is  a series  of  five  fan- 
tasias on  as  many  southern  negro  melo-  w ..... 

tips-  “Sometimes  I feel  like  a mother- 1 t jn  the  world!) 
d ” * 1 Quench  her  C 

performance 


dies’  • oumev...—  - ’iee*  ii»«  a ...otae.-  , # in  the  world xuc  ,r  - a*. 


fpiV"  “Thev  will  not  lend  me  a child, 
ami  “My  Lord  delivered  Daniel.”  O. 
thtse  the  fourth  is  the  most  effective 
and  its  beauty  is  genuine. 

The  quintet  shows  the  in-born  imagi- 
nation of  the  composer,  and  its  form  qf 
exoression  with  its  rhythm  and  color  is 
l asPa  natural  speedh.  The  trio  is  more 
l labored,  and  It  gives  one  the  impression 
I Of  a deliberate  attempt  to  enhance  tne 
'value  of  tunes'  that  are  interesting 


31  SSS. 


kisses  were  ot  tne  . bv  the  young 

scribed  in  sonor°usth' ®”p0ems  and  Bal- 
Mr.  Swinburne  of  the  l “ro  l0 

lads.”  A ™an  in  the  pit  « >•*“  u 

P was  the 

applause  that  £oll<?''e?;  take  warning. 


are  interesting  After  Mes.rs  Anthony  Comstock. 

chieflv  bv  reason  of  a naive  simplicity.  , may  come  Mr.  An 

\s  a 'whole  the  fantasias  are  monoton-  mm-nais  persist  in  saying 

ColeHdge-Taylo?  ifin"  in^VV  *10^  ; Conrieds'  opera  company  to  Bos  on,  a 


they  hint  or  say  right  out  that  he  will 

furnish  a pecuniary  guarantee,  so  that 
Mr.  Conried  can  devote  himself  to  art 
with  an  unruffled  mind  Mr.  Ellis  says 
he  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  knows  Ids  own  mind  and  is  well 
informed  concerning  his  own  plans  anti 
movements.  , ... 

The  new  singers  at  the  Metropolitan 
and  the  Manhattan  are  being  measured, 
and  sotm  they  will  be  put  in  their  re- 
spective places.  The  singer  may  have 
triumphed  in  London,  Pni'is,  Madrid. 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg.  Milan.  Buenos 
Ayres— onlv  when  be  sings  in  New  York 
is' his  artistic  measure  taken  and  detei- 
•mined  for  all  time  to  come. 

Mr  Rcnaud,  at  the  Manhattan,  had  a 
b.id  cold  when  ho  first  appeared  as  Rigo- 
le’to  but  hL  dramatic  impersonation  was 
highly  praised.  Mr.  Aldrich  of  the  New 
York  Ti  nes  lauded  Mine.  Donalda  s ^sin- 
cerity and  intelligence  of  purpose  as 
Marguerite  in  Gounod’s  "Faust. 

"She  's  a dramatic  singer  by  nature, 
reflecting  e'vrv  passing  emotion  in  her 
face,  but  never  guiity  of  exaggeration  or 
overac'ing.  Her  voice  ls 
she  uses  it  expressively  and  with  taste, 
tier  acting  was  remarkably  natural  and 

fii  Mr.e'Vlammcrstein’s  chorus  ls  praised: 
bv  all  tho  ciitlcs.  Its  meml>ers  are  saicl 
to  be  young  and  comely,  wlth  fresh 
voices,  and  they  sing  and  act  as  though 
iliey  were  interested  in  the  proceedings 
on  the  stage  . . . ^ 

The  genteel  person  wept  when  he 
learned  that  on  the  opening  night  at  the 
Manhatian  “tuxedos  were  as  noticeable 
as  full  dress  coats”  in  the  boxes  and 
tiiere  vrere  some  men  who  actuall)  wore 
frock  coats.  But  did  the  tuxedo  wearers 
have  white  cra”ats  and  carry  gibus  lists. 
That  is  the  correct  combination  in  Bos- 
ton when  there  is  a week  or  fortnight  of 

opera.  

Mr.  Leoncavallo,  it  appears,  has  met  a 
young  woman  in  the  “golden  remote 
wild  West”  who  ls  going  to  be  a great 
singer.  He  met  her  prosaically,  at  a 
luncheon  in  Denver,  but  when  she  sanK 
and  played  to  him  he  "ran  up  to  her,  his 
face  smiling  with  pleasure,  and,  seizing 
her  hands,  kissed  them  with  the  fervor 
which  only  an  enthusiastic,  warm-heart- 
ed Italian  can  show.”  Ke  J*eJ’ 

go  to  Europe  and  promised  that  as  soon 
as  he  returned  to  Italy  he  would  c°fiJ” 
pose  a song  especially  for  her  voice.  It 
would  be  one  of  his  masterpieces,  he 
declared.  He  also  said  in  a Vesuvlan 
burst  that  “when  she  made  her  debut 
on  the  operatic  stage,  if  such  was  her 
ultimate  ambition,  she  could  bring  the 
world  to  her  feet  with  it.” 

It  Is  pleasant  to  find  a composer  with 
confidence  in  his  own  ability.  Miss  Lill- 
ian Bohm— we  give  her  name,  so  that 
those  purposing  to  write  some  years 
from  now  the  lives  of  distinguished 
prima  donnas  may  note  it— has  “com- 
pleted her  education  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  girls  in  the  younger  soci- 
ety set  ” Among  the  prominent  persons 

present  were . The  Denver  Times 

bursts  into  prophecy:  It  will  not  be 

long  before  one  more  name  w'lll  be  added 
to  the  list  of  the  Denver  people  who 
occupy  places  on  the  scroll  of  fame. 


Mr.  Gyongyoshalaszy  gave  a piano 
recital  in  New  Y'ork  last  Tuesday.  A 
New  Englander,  hearing  the  name, 
might  be  pardoned  if  he  should  put 
his  hand  to  his  ear  and  exclaim: 
’’How?5’ 

Miss  Alice  Neilscn  and  "the  inim- 
itable artist”  Constantino  aroused  the 
New  Orleans  opera  audience  to  en- 
thusiasm as  Mimi  and  Rodolphe  in 
Puccini's  music  drama. 

The  Duluth  News  Tribune  says  of 
Mme  Hellstrom,  a Swedish  soprano, 
who  will  give  a concert  in  Jordan  , 
Hall  the  20th.  that  “she  possesses  that 
captivating  manner  of  camaraderie 
that  is  characteristic  of  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink.”  She,  too.  loves  Amer- 
ica Her  circular  admits  it.  I<  rom 
the  quiet  rectorage  in  the  Swedish 
country  town  of  Saxholm,  closely  out- 
side of  Stockholm,  where  her  hours  of 
rest  are  chiefly  spent  with  her  ven- 
erable father-in-law  and  his  family. 
Mme  Ilellstrom  writes  to  some  of  her 
American  friends:  ‘Nobody  will  be- 

lieve how  1 am  longing  for  America 
When  you  once  have  had  a taste  of 
that  country  it  acts  upon  you  like  a 
magic  draught;  you  will  be  forever 

d Miss  Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  who  will  sing 
with  the  Royal  Welsh  male  choir  at 
Treniont  Temple  next  Mdnday  I'iS'bt  in 
the  first  entertainment  of  the  Boston 
Lyceum  course,  was  once  chiefly  known 
as  a singer  with  phenomena]  high  notes. 
She  went  to  Europe,  studied  there,  and 

earlv  in  1905  made  her  debut  at  Rome  as 

Ssb. 

’lad„  name. 

Yafw.”ed™S  ’naturally’  distressed  her. 

Mr.  Tito  Rieordi  of  the  great  music 
publishing  house  in  Milan  has  left  1 1® 
United  States  to  go  to  Pans,  wbera 
will  oversee  the  production  of  * 

Butterfly”  at  the  Opera  Comique.  the, 
iv vised  version.,  without  the  appearance 
of  Mrs  Pinkerton  In  tne  last  act. 
wonder  that.  Mr.  Puccini  Mr.^ax- 

ioft  the  exclusive,  rignts  oi  i . 

version  throughout  e ; w • eXCeed 
royalties  from  Mr  Savage  wm  “gKre. 

gate  ° sum''  of*  royalties  ’from  other  pro- 

dUAronce  famous  singer  Josephine 
Medori,  who  visitedtlie  United  St  t 

candle  set  fire,  it  is  supposed,  to  her 
bed  curtains  and  she  ^aa  roasted. 

i gave 


If?  jfreat  renown.”  She  sang  in  t.i« 
i iinn  towns,  in  London.  Vienna,  St. 
tersburg,  but  with  little  success  at 
e Paris  opera.  Chofley  eriticlsed  her 
I'Shly  in  London,  said  that  she  had  a 
errible  vibrato." 

"There  was  an  undaunted  rudeness  in 
er  manner,  that  bespoke  either  a na- 
me without  refinement,  or  one  which 
ad  been  vulgarized  by  practice  in  in- 
erior  theatres  before  inferior  au- 
liences.  * * * The  audience  stared 

it  her.  and  were  puzzled  at  her  boister- 
ous ways.  She  came  and  went  in 
silence,  but  it  became  evident  that  Eng- 
land was  no  home  for  Mine.  Medori.” 
When  she  sang  in  this  country  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg,  then  in  her  second  or 
j third  season  on  the  stage,  was  In  the 
I company. 


Mme.  Medori  made  her  first  appear^ 
anee.  here  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in 
"lone”  Jan.  4.  JSG4.  She  also  sang  in 
"Norma,"  Jan.  6;  "Don  Giovanni,"  Jan. 
8;  “Ernani,”  Jan.  11,  23;  “Macbeth,” 
Jan.  13,  16;  "Lucrezia  Borgia,”  Jan.  19; 
”11  Trovatore,”  Jan.  21;  "Judith”  (opera 
by  Achille  Peri),  Jan.  26;  "I  Due  Fos- 
cari,”  Jan.  29. 

Mr.  Charles  Santiey,  now  over  72 
years  old,  will  have  a '“.jubilee”  next 
year.  (He  made  his  debut  in  London 
Nov.  16,  1857,  as  Adam  in  Haydn’s\'Cre- 
ation").  He  is  still  singing  in  concert, 
and  honest  Britons  listen  to  him  with 
unflinching  loyalty. 

Dr.  Muck  will  conduct  Saturday 
night  two  orchestral  works  that  have 
not  been  played  in  Boston.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's symphonic  poem  "Cleopatra” 
was  first  performed  at  the  Worcester 
festival  of  1905.  The  work  was  sug- 
gested by  scenes  in  Plutarch’s  life  of 
I Mark  Antony.  Mr.  Georg  Schumann’s 
L“Variations  and  Double  Fugue  on  a 
fMerry  Theme”  was  first  played  in  Ber- 
llin  a few  years  ago.  It  is  intended  to 
I be  a,  humorous  piece  and  it  includes  a 
I burlesque  funeral  march. 

I The  prima  donnas  delight  in  giving 
I song  recitals  here,  possibly  because  they 
I are  sure  that  our  citizens  and  citlzen- 
I esses  will  have  no  opportunity  of  see- 
I ing  them  in  opera  unless  they  journey 
I to  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  some 
I western  town.  Mme.  Schumann-Heink 
I came  and  was  vexed  because  Symphony 
I Hall  was  not  crowded.  Mme.  Sembrich 
I was  radiant  because  there  was  a very 
I large  audience.  Mme.  Gadskl  faced  a 
Ismail  audience,  small  for  a prima  donna 
I concert  in  Symphony  Hall,  but  gave  no 
outward  sign  of  distress.  Sh^  smiled ' 
on  the  audience  and  on  her  young  ac- 
companist, wl;o  in  turn  smiled  on  her 
and  watched  her  every  vocal,  facial  and 
bodily  movement  with  open-eyed  ad- 
miration. It  will  be  Mme.  Eames’  turn 
next  Saturday,  and  in  January  Mme. 
Nordica  will  favor  us. 

Will  Mr.  Romayipe  Simmons  lead 
Mme.  Nordica  to  the  front,  of  the  stage 
in  his  inimitable  manner  and  then  seat 
himself,  to  embellish  the  accompani- 
ments with  ornamentation  of  his  own 
fancy?  And,  by  the  way,  where  is  Mr. 
Amherst  Webber,  whom  Mme.  Eames 
brought  in  her  train?  Is  he  in  some 
Secluded  nook  at  work  on  another 
symphony?  


Ah,  these  prima  donnas!  Mme.  Sem- 
brich is  thinking  of  giving  another  re- 
cital here  i,n  the  early  spring.  Gather 
I ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may!  There  was 
I a French  sing’er  who  once  gave  a con- 
I cert  on  a Society  isle  and  agreed  to 
| sing  for  a 'third  of  the  receipts.  Her 
share  consisted  of  three  pigs.  23  tur- 
keys, 44  chickens,  6000  cocoanuts,  ba- 
nanas, lemons,  oranges. 

There  will  be  no  members  of  the 
li  Symphony  orchestra  in  Mr,  Wallace 
Goodrich’s  band  with  which  he  purposes 
! to  give  three  concerts  in  Jordan  Flail, 
but  the  musicians  chosen  by  him  are 
men  of  ability  and  experience,  and  they 
are  already  much  interested  in  the  work. 
Whether  the  public  will  support  these 
concerts  remains  to  be  seen.  The  an- 
il qouncement  of  the  production  of  un- 
familiar .works  will  not  of  itself  draw  a 
crowd  of  those  accustomed  to  attend 
I the  Symphony  concerts.  This  statement 
I does  not  reflect  creditably  on  true  inter- 
f est  in  music,,  but  it  is  not  unwarranted. 
| Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Goodrich  will  be 
| supported  generously  by  many  who  have 
| no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Symphony 
orchestra.  The  prices  for  the  concerts 
in  Jordan  Hall  are  most  reasonable  and 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Goodrich  will  have 
full  charge  of  the  programmes 
and  the  performances  is  a guarantee 
of  artistic  purpose  and  ability. 

The  programme  of  the  Choral  Art  So- 
ciety concert  tonight  includes  some  in-, 
teresting  novelties,  among  them  Mr. 
Loeffler’s  new  work,  "For  One  that  Fell 
m Battie,”  text  by  Thomas  W.  Parsons, 
and  Chausson’s  "Chant  Nuptial”  for  fe- 
male voices  with  piano  accompaniment. 
Miss  Bertha  Woesselheft  Swift  will  pro- 
duce tonight,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Child.  Mr.  Shirley  and  Mr.  Town- 
send, a “Shakespeare  Song  Cycle,"  by 
Grace  Wassal^now  Mrs.  Chadbourne. 

t \~e  c /*/ . 


Miss  Germaine  Schnitzer,  a pianist 
whose  home  is  in  Paris,  made  her  first 


appearance  in  America  yesterday  afte 
noon  in  Chickering  Hall.  There  was 
deeply  interested  and  enthusiastic  auc 
j ence.  The  programme  was  as  follow 
i Liszt’s  transcription  of  Bach’s  Prelu. 
; and  Fugue  in  A minor,  Schumann 
' Carneval,  Liszts  "Benediction  < 
Dieu  dans  la  solitude,”  etc.;  ^allade 
A flat  and  two  etudes  by  Chopin;  ball 
£r.°m  “Rosamunds,"  PSchuber 
Fischhob , Toccata,  Saint-Saens;  mii 
tary  march,  Schubert-Tauslg. 

n You is  a woman  wl 

has  played  with  uncommon  succe^^ 
European  cities.  The  Herald  Ipoke  ye 
terday  of  the  suspicion  excited  In  tl 
breast  of  the  American  lover  of  mus 
when  he  reads  the  wildly  enthusiast 
tributes  paid  to  many  young  Snglr 
violinists  and  pianists  in  foreign  citle 
a suspicion  that  has  been  born  of  di 


i appointment.  Who  in  Boston  does  not 
remember  Miss  Gertrude  Peppercorn, 
Miss  Muriel  Foster  and  Miss  Clara 
Butt,  who  sang  "Abide  With  Me,”  pas- 
sionately, and  with  the  aid  of  a piano 
and  a cabinet  organ?  Yet  each  one  of 
them  had  been  lauded  to  the  skies  In 
'England,  and  Miss  Peppercorn  and  Miss 
Foster  had  "triumphed”  in  German 
cities. 

When  the  representative  of  Miss 
Schnitzer  came  to  Boston  he  admitted 
that  the  critics  of  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Paris  and  Brussels  had  written  about 
her  ability  In  terms  of  extraordinary 
praise,  but  he  added:  “I  should  not 
like  to  publish  the  notices,  lest  they 
might  excite  prejudice  against  her.'  A 
singularly  modest  and  sensible  repre- 
sentative. His  name  should  be  in- 
scribed on  the  wall  of  the  chief  and 
vaulted  chamber  in  the  Hall  of  Fame! 

Displayed  the  Highest  Technique. 

His  modesty  came  from  personal 
knowledge  of  Miss  Schnltzer’s  rare 
skill  and  still  rarer  individuality.  That 
a young  woman  who  at  the  age  of  14 
took  one  of  the  first  prizes  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  and  was  afterward  con- 
spicuous in  the  Meisterschule  of  the 
Vienna  Conversatory  should  have  an  ex- 
tremely well  developed  technic  was  ex- 
pected. But  no  one  who  went  to  hear 
her  yesterday  was  prepared  for  her  dis- 
play of  the  highest  technic,  the  technic 
that  is  a second  nature,  which  leaves 
the  player  wholly  free  for  Interpreta- 
tion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
clearness  and  fleetness  of  her  runs,  the 
evenness  of  her  arpeggios,  the  brilliance 
of  her  trill.  These  should  be  taken  for 
granted.  Miss  Schnitzer’s  technic  is 
something  more  than  plausible.  It  is  at 
once  convincing,  so  that  the  interest  in 
it  is  associated  inevitably  with  her  in- 
terpretation. 

Nor  Is  Miss  Schnitzer  merely  a pian- 
ist who  can  play  fortissimo  so  that 
the  piano  moans  in  agony  and  the 
walls  shake;  who  can  tinkle  pianis- 
simo, and  knows  no  gradations  of  tone 
between  these  extremes.  Her  quality 
of  tone  is  beautiful  both  in  sustained 
song  and  In  bravura  passages.  She 
has  great  strength,  but  in  the  display 
of  It  sound  does  not  pass  into  noise. 
She  sings  a melody,  she  does  not  poke 
at  it  with  fingers  like  steel  rods.  Her 
chords  in  forte  passages  are  firm, 
massive,  commanding,  but  they  are 
never  metallic  or  granitic.  She  has  a 
surprising  command  of  all  the  nuances 
of  tone.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  finer  than  her  differentiation  in 
force  of  chords  at  the  end  of  Liszt’s 
“Benediction.” 

No  Rigidity  in  Her  Playing. 

Her  technic  Is  always  elastic.  There 
is  no  suspicion  of  rigidity  in  her  play- 
ing of  chords  or  of  octaves.  On  the 
f other  hand,  her  devitalization  does  not 
lead  her  into  moments  of  sentimental 
weakness  and  passages  of  ornamenta- 
tion and  bravura  are  both  clean  cut 
and  colored  however  great  the  speed 
may  be.  , . _ . 

There  Is  more  to  be  said.  She  is  a 
musician  in  the  narrow  meaning  of  the 
word;  she  is  also  a poet.  That  she  is 
the  former  was  revealed  at  once  In  her 
admirable  reading  of  Bach’s  prelude  and 
fugue.  Such  transcriptions  are  deplora- 
ble, but  she  almost  reconciled  the  hearer 
to  the  disarrangement,  for  she  played 
as  though  the  music  had  been  written 
originally  for  the  piano;  she  did  not  at- 
tempt to  remind  the  audience  of  the 
mighty  voiced  organ,  with  its  thun- 
derous pedals.  Her  contrapuntal  playing 
in  the  fugue,  her  management  of  the 
different  voice  parts,  her  exquisite  sense 
of  proportion,  her  intelligent  phrasing— 
these  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
performance  showed  unmistakably  her 
musicianship. 

In  her  interpretation  of  the  ‘‘Carne- 
val,” she  was  romantically  poetic.  Sel- 
dom does  this  sorely  maltreated  compo- 
sition receive  such  sympathetic  treat- 
ment. The  capriciousness,  the  whimsi- 
cality, the  tenderness,  the  brilliance,  the 
dreaminess,  of  Schumann’s  music  were 
expressed  with  the  spontaneity  of  an 
improvisator.  There  was  no  suggestion 
of  a deliberately  contrived  mosaic.  There 
was  the  continuity  of  fantastical  sleep- 
chasings  in  the  brain  of  a sensitive 
poet. 

Poetical  expression  also  characterized 
her  performance  of  the  rhapsodic  com- 
position of  Liszt  and  the  Ballade  of 
Chopin.  Only  a finely  bred  pianist  could 
play  Schubert’s  ballet  music  with  such 
adorable  simplicity  tinged  with  the 
composer’s  peculiar  melancholy.  Her 
interpretation  of  Saint-Saens’  toccata 
was  distinguished  by  its  glitter  and  its 
true  elegance. 

Such  women  and  men  are  very  rare, 
and  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that 
Miss  Schnitzer  is  indeed  an  extraor- 
dinary apparition  in  the  world  of  pian- 
ists, a world  inhabited  largely  by 
mechanicians  of  high  afid  low  degree. 
Seldom  does  any  pianist  display  both 
strength  and  tenderness,  both  marked 
mechanical  proficiency  and  sentiment 
that  is  charged  with  womanly  feeling 
and  arises  to  imaginative  heights. 

CHORAL  ART  SOCIETY. 

The  Choral  Art  Society,  Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich,  conductor,  sang  for  the  first 
time  this  season,  Its  sixth,  last  night  in 
Jordan  Hall.  The  programme  and  the 
performance  deserved  a much  larger 
audience. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  Pales- 
trina’s “Alla  riva  del  Tebro,”  Wilbye's 
"Stay,  Corydon,"  three  old  French  melo- 
dies and  two  French  Noels- of  the  13th 
century,  harmonized  by  Gevaert;  Loef- 
fler’s eight-part  chorus,  "For  One  Who 
Fell  In  Battle”;  “Ave  Maria”  and  "Die 
Trauernde”  by  Franz;  Leslie’s  “Charm 
Me  Asleep”:  Chausson’s  “Chant  Nup- 
tial" for  female  voices  and  piano; 
Tschaikowsky’s  "O  Praise  Ye  God.” 

Of  these  compositions  of  various! 
schools,  Palestrina's  Madrigal,  the  old1 
French  melodies,  and  Leslie’s  "Charmj 
Me  Asleep”  were  the  more  immediately 
pleasing.  The  madrigal  by  Palestrina  is! 
of  immortal  beauty;  the  old  French'! 
songs  are  melodlcally  charming  and 
they  have  been  harmonized  with  un-| 
common  skill  and  with  fine  appreciation! 


of  the  inherent  antique  spirit;  Leslie's 
madrigal  Is  a masterpiece,  both  in  the 
leading  of  the  voices  and  in  the  quality 
of  sentiment. 

The  ”Ave  Marla”  of  Franz  is  dry  In  all 
respects,  without  musical  fervor  or  re- 
ligious atmosphere,  but  his  other  part 
song  has  pleasing  simplicity.  Chaus- 
son’s “Chant  Nuptial,”  which  was  sung 
here  by  a private  club  last  season,  as 
we  are  informed,  has  been  highly 
praised,  but  as  sung  last  night  it  seemed 
pallid  and,  with  the  exception  of  a sur- 
prising modulation  toward  the  close,  a 
work  of  trifling  musical  value,  while 
there  is  little  suggestion  of  the  bride 
approaching  the  altar  and  of  the  radi- 
ant, awaiting  lover. 

Mr.  Loeffler’s  music,  sung  for  the 
first  time.  Is  set  to  a dirge  "For  one 
who  fell  In  battle"  by  the  late  Thomas 

vV.  Parsons.  It  is  evidently  a work  that 
would  tax  severely  any  chorus  of  picked 
singers.  Not  that  the  intervals  for  any 
one  of  the  eight  voices  are  inherently 
repugnant  or  beyond  the  singer’s  skill, 
but  the  complexity  of  the  vocal  weav- 
ings is  such  and  Mr.  Loeffler’s  har- 
monic scheme  is  so  unusual  that  the 
surest  singer,  hearing  the  others,  may 
well  doubt  his  own  accuracy  and  hesi- 
tate. If  he  does  hesitate,  he  is  lost. 
Probably  no  better  first  performance 
could  be  had  in  Boston,  yet  it  would  be 
unfair  to  the  composer  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  his  music  after  a single 
hearing.  Much  of  the  music  seemed  to 
be  strangely  dramatic  and  wildly  beau- 
tiful. It  should  be  sung  again,  and  that 
soon. 

The  performance  as  a whole  was  of  a 
high  standard  of  excellence.  It  is  a pity 
that  these  concerts  are  not  more  gen- 
erally appreciated,  They  rank  among 
the  very  best  that  are  provided  for  "our 
music  lovers,”  a small  but  devoted  band 
that  may  soon  become  historical  and 
then  traditional. 

The  society  will  sing  /or  the  second 
time  March  14  In  Trinity'  Church. 

, A— » 


MISS  SWIFT’S 


COf&ERT.' 


Miss  Bertha  Wesselhoeft  Swift,  so-  1 
prano,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  ' 
Child,  contralto;  Mr.  Clarence  Shirley, 
tenor,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Townsend,  bari- 
tone, gave  a concert  last  evening  in 
Chickering  Hall.  "A  Shakespeare  Song 
Cycle”  for  four  voices,  by  Grace  Was- 
sail, was  produced  here  for  the  first 
time;  and  Miss  Swift  sang  three  groups 
of  songs,  including  Hildach’s  "Das 
Kraut  Vergessenheit,”  Schubert’s  "Cra- 
dle Song,”  Cornelius’  “In  the  Moon- 
light,” Hamilton  Harty’s  “Sea  Wrack,” 
two  children’s  songs  by  Sidney  Homer 
and  songs  by  Handel,  Carey,  Hemic 
Horn,  Clough-Lelghter  and  Hammond., 
Miss  Margaret  Gorham  played  the  ac- 
companiments. , 

The  chief  feature  of  the  concert  was 
the  song  cycle,  which  made  the  second 
half  of  the  programme.  It  was  pro- 
duced about  two  years  ago  in  New  York 
by  Mme  Gadski,  Miss  Marguerite  Hall, 
Mr  Kelley  Cole  and  Mr.  Bispham.  The 
music  has  little  emotional  continuity.  It 
is  sometimes  pretty,  often  dull,  often  in- 
significant; for  every  phrase  of  really 
pleasing  melody  there  is  more  than  its 
equivalent  of  meaningless  and  ineffective 
Intervals.  . 

Certain  of  the  songs  gave  apparent 
pleasure,  by  reason  of  their  tolithesome- 
ness  or  rhythm,  but  little  of  the  music 
is  inspire'd.  The  performance  was  com- 
paratively smooth;  but,  although  the 
singers  were  conscientious,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  task  was  not  a particu- 
larly grateful  one. 

Miss  Swift  sang  her  solo  groups  with 
animation,  but  not  always  in  tune.  She 
was  recalled  after  each  group,  and  re- 
peated Hammond’s  “Love  s Spring- 
time.” There  was  a friendly  audience  of 
moderate  size. 

/ vr,  ^ 'B  in 

A Study  of  the  Violin. 

Miss  Anna  Alice  Chapin  has  written 
j “The  Heart  of  Music:  the  Story  of  the 
Violin,”  and  Dodd,  Mead  & Co.  have 
published  the  book  in  an  attractive  form. 
Miss  Chapin  tells  the  history  of  the  pre- 
| decessors  of  the  violin  and  tells  it  in  a 
poetic  and  often  charming  manner  after 
much  historical  research.  She  tells  of 
music  in  old  Egypt,  of  the  lyre,  harp, 
kinnor,  sambouca,  magadis  and  nebel 
twang-ed  in  honor  of  the  cruelly  sensual 
Astarte.  of  the  instruments  of  the  far 
East,  of  the  practice  of  the  art  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  of  Moors  and  trou- 
badours. of  the  development  of  the 
viol,  of  Tyrolese  lute  makers,  of  the  un- 
surpassed artists  of  Cremona,  of  the 
strange  life  of  Stainer,  and  lastly  of  per- 
fected of  the  bow.  Her  story  will  in- 
terest the  general  reader,  and  the  vol- 
ume with  its  gracefully  drawn  illustra- 
tions will  be  an  appropriate  gift  book  to 
any  lover  of  music  or  of  romance. 


/ 


Romantic  Composers. 


Mr.  Daniel  G.  Mason,  in  "The  Roman- 
tic Composers  ’’  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  discusses  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Berlioz 
and  Liszt.  There  is  an  introductory 
chapter.  “Romanticism  ,fn  Music.”  Mr. 
Mason  is  an  .indefatigable  writer,  and  he 
nas  decided  opinions  which  might  be 
! dangerous  if  they  were  always  clearly 
and  forcibly  exressed.  This  volume  is 
however,  easier  reading  than  are. the  two 
j that  precede  it,  and  the  author  is  often 
loitunate  in  his  characterization  of  a 
composer  s weakness  or  strength.  Some 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Chopin’s 
| music  sounds  bettor  in  a parlor  than  in 
* concert  hall,  and  that  it  is  ‘'valetudi- 

narian  music."  Others  will  say  that  Mr 
?Ia®?n^oes  d.°  Justice  to  Berlioz  and 
L^Zt,  though  he  is  good  enbugh  to  admir 

tributor  r;'aCfi  Cf  the  former  as  “acon- 
. r to  the  Vnresting  progress  of 

“ is  secu-e  and  that  the  latter's  ‘‘gen- 
erous heart  enabled  him  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  history  oY  music  " 
There  aie  others  who  will  say  that  Bach 
was  a i omantieisi  in  his  best  music  and 
in  spite  of  the  ^formalism  in  which  he 


often  reVftirWi;  i nere  are ‘ftffeivd  obser- 
vations in  the  book;  cages  here  and 
there  persuade  one  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Mason  is  fond  of  music.  But  books  of 
'his  kind  remind  the  reader  of  a now 
forgotten  dispute.  "I  like  port,”  said 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  to  Mr.  George  Moore 
Do  you?”  answered  Mr.  Moore  “I  pre- 
fer sherry.”  Or  was  It  sherry  that  Mr 
Lang  preferred? 

A Book  on  Singing. 

Mr.  Wesley  Mills,  who  teaches 
physiology  in  McGill  University  and 
lectures  on  vocal  physiology  and  hy- 
giene in  the  McGill  University  Con- 
servatorium  of  Music,  has  written  a 
volume  entitled,  “Voice  Production  in 
Singing  and  Speaking  Based  on  Scien- 
tific Principles/’  and  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company  has  published  it.  The  vol- 
ume is  one  chiefly  of  physiological  in- 
terest, and  there  are  pleasing  illus- 
trations of  the  larynx  during  phona- 
tion,  muscle  cells  from  coats  of 
intestines,  cell  froiiV  the  cortex  cere- 
bri,  heart,  lungs  ana  diphragm,  a chest 
deformed  by  corsets,  a complete  chdin 
of  auditory  ossicles  — there  are  63 
of  these  illustrations.  On  the  151st 
page  Prof.  Mills  begins  to  discuss  the 
much  vexed  question  of  "registers  ’’ 
Later  he  treats  of  "fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  voice  production." 
"Between  the  glowing  thought  of  the 
poet  and  the  corresponding  emotion 
produced  in  ourselves  there  must  in- 
tervene some  form  of  technique — i. 
e.,  some  application  of  neuro-muscu- 
lar  action."  A list  of  harmless  mouth 
and  throat  Vashes  is  given,  and  alco- 
hol is  condemned  in  each  one  of  its 
attractive  forms.  The  singer  should 
not  wear  a choker.  The  book  may  be  i 
of  value  to  teachers  of  singing  and 
elocution.  It  will  be  of  little  prac-J 
tljsal  help  .to;  any  .student  of  staging:. 

HOW  WOMEN  LOVE.! 

Deep  students  of  anthropology  know 
that  primitive  wooing  was  rough  and 
violent.  The  man  bore  away  his 
bride  as  though  she  were  an  animal 
captured  in  the  chase,  shot  by  an  ar- 
row, caught  in  a pit  or  knocked  down 
by  a club.  The  wife  was  his  prey 
and  then  a chattel.  The  bracelet,  now 
an  ornament,  was  once  an  arm-ring 
of  servitude. 

The  primitive  man  still  exists,  and 
is  found  occasionally  iTt  England.  Mr, 
John  Wright  had  courted  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Dyer  'n  the  various  ways  com- 
mended in  books  on  etiquette,  but 
when  she  announced  that  she  would 
not  "walk  out”  with  him  again,  to 
prove  hiB  undying  devotion  to  her  he 
cut  her  throat  with  a razor.  When 
Mr.  Wright  appeared  before  a magis- 
trate, Miss  Elizabeth,  with  her  throat 
neatly  bandaged,  also  appeared  and 
said  that  she  was  not  only  prepared 
to  join  him  in  jail  exercises  and 
amusements,  but  she  would  gladly ! 
marry  him  at  the  earliest  oppor- 1 
tunity.  The  justice,  a romantic  per- 
son, was  deeply  moved  and  bound 
over  Mr.  Wright,  recommending  to 
him  the  normal  use  of  the  razor. 

No  love  could  be  stronger  than  that 
bf  Miss  Elizabeth.  It  surpasses  even 
that  of  the  Russian  woman  who 
feared  that  her  husband  was  weary 
of  her  because  he  had  discontinued 
beating  her. 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERT. 

The  first  of  the  Symphony’s  pension 
fund  concerts  of  this  season  will  be 
given  on  Sunday  evening,  Dec.  30.  The 
full  orchestra  will  be  used,  and  Dr. 
Muck  will  conduct.  The  programme 
will  'be  made  up  of  selections  from  the 
musiic  dramas  of  Wagner.  As  is  gen- 
erally known,  Dr.  Muck’s  standing  as 
an  Interpreter  of  Wagner’s  music  i3 
very  high,  and  his  readings  are  re- 
garded as  authoritative  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  the  first, 
to  conduct  the  performance  of  "The 
Ring”  in  Russia,  whither  he  went  In 
1889,  with  Angelo  Neumann’s  com- 
pany, In  which  were  such  artists  as 
M'iss  Malten,  Vogl  and  Reichmann. 
While  he  was  conductor  in  Graz  he 
gave  the  first  performance  of  the  un- 
abridged “Mastersingers”  that  had 
been  heard  in  Austria.  In  Prague  he 
conducted  works  by  Wagner,  and  he 
has  had  general  charge  of  the  Wagne- 
rian performances  in  Berlin  for  the 
past  several  years.  In  addition  to 
these  are  his  engagements  in  Covent 
Garden,  London,  as  German  conductor 
in  1889,  and  his  presence  as  conductor 
of  "Parsifal”  at  the  last  four  of  the 
Bayreuth  performances. 

The  sale  of  tickets  will  open  at  the 
box  office.  Symphony  Hall,  on  next 
Friday  morning,  the  21st.  In  the 
mean  time  mail  orders  addressed  to 
C.  A.  Ellis  Symphony  Hall,  will  be 
received.  They  will  be  filed  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  pu'blic  sale. 


/ 


SOPRANO/ 


MR.  LAWRENCE  GILMAN’S 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  ESSAYS 


MR  GEORGE  MOORE,  in  his  “Confessions  of  a Young  Man.  de- 
scribed at  length  a man  named  Cabaner.  whom  he  used  to 
meet  at  the  Nouvelle  Athenes,  a cafe  on  the  Place  Rlgale 
Pa'  s “I  did  not  go  to  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge.”  sai/Mr. 
Moore,  with  fine  Insolence,  “but  I went  to  the  Nouvelle  ^re 

he  talked  with  Villiers  de  1'Isle  Adam.  Manet.  Degas.  Catulle  Mendes 
and  other  birds  of  night,  among  them  Cabener.  n 

“I  remember  thy  face.  Cabener;  I can  see  it  ^ 

face,  ending  In  a brown  beard,  and  the  hollow  eyes,  the  meagre  arms 
covered  with  a silk  shirt,  contrasting  strangely  w,th  theJest  °f  t^  ^ 

In  all  thy  privation  and  poverty,  thou  didst  never  forego 

i as.  zd. 

unlntercuptedly  frwn  the  first 

and  that  out-Cabanering  of  Cabaner.  the  puttng  o n 

‘HaThLSea  sreea  some  of  Cabaner’s  music,  two  or  three  yards  of  his  “un- 
broken melody,"  and  I assure  you  all  that.  hearing  thi.mu.te.  you  would 
wonder  at  Mr.  Moore's  enthusiasm.  This  melody  is  weak,  quay  ^ 

childish.  more  ,usuy  )mpressed  by  a Paradox  of  Cabaner: 

•To  portray  silence  in  music  I must  have  three  military ’ ^ 

Moore  has  never  forgotten  this  paradox  H,  ^ ^ 

written  over  20  years  ago.  Do,  and  behold.  i hollow-chested 

Life.”  published  last  June,  the  <fhos  Jo ^ban  re£  ^ ^ ^chant's 

fair  and  her  hair  had  on, y a 

Jtnt  tinge  of  jjoH,  in 

so.y°HoTs  tho  author  of  many  aphorisms;  'that  three  military ^ bands 
would  he  necessary  to  give  the  impression  of  silence .m  music  is  on  . 

And  Mr.  Moore  told  the  merchant's  wife  other  fh in gs  about  Oataner 
_ on/1  rpntpd  a room  for  oo  irancs  a 

month,'  In^vMch  Ueptmany  of  ^ 

noTo^Vr  reminded  him  of  the 
people ^lelflnet  in  the  street;  how  his  life  was  unseliish.  simp.e.  wholly 

blamM^awrence  Gilman  has  spoken  of  silence  and  music  in  an  essay 
, i **rrv»£»  Miiqi/i  of  Tomorrow , dedicated  *.0 

c jr 

mirable  mystic  and  poet.  Maurice  Maeterlinck 


HlDE/N  T3efvCH/AW 
w SOPRANO 


that  we  shall  have  to  listen  to.  R ls  a 
point  of  view  which  one  cannot  really 
tolerate,  simply  because  it  does  not  deal 
with  real  art;  a perpetual  silence  cannot 
possibly  mean  perpetual  music,  and  there 
Ts  the  end  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Blackburn  should  have  quoted  the 
continuation  of  Mr.  Gilman’s  argument. 
Maeterlinck  has  said:  "F°r  the 

voirs  of  silence  lie  above  the  reservoirs 
of  thought.’’  Mr.  Gilman  thinks  that 
“the  reservoirs  of  music  lie  higher  still. 

“It  is  true,’’  adds  Mr.  Gilman,  that,  as 
he  observes,  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
to  speak  lucidly  of  these  things.  But 
would  not  M.  Maeterlinck,  if  h® /hose  to 
understand  it,  perhaps  to  love  It,  And , in 
music  only  a richer  and  more  potent  I 
form  of  that  telepathic  silence  that  he 
knows  so  well— a silence  capable  of  In- 
finite revelation— capable,  even.  ™ak,,  I 
lng  audible  'the  murmur  of  the  gods 
Thus  we  come  back  to  Cabaner  and 
his  three  brass  bands.  When  you  come  to 
examine  this  paradox,  it  is  not  a prepos- 
terous one,  but  Cabaner  was  not  the  man 
to  express  silence  with  these  aids. 

The  Curse  of  Silence. 

Cabaner  was  not  the  only  one  who  be- 
lieved that  silence  can  be  expressed  by 
music. 

There  is  probably  no  such  thing  as  ab- 
solute silence  on  earth.  The  only  abso- 
lute silence  is  In  the  soul.  To  hear  abso- 
lutely nothing  and  yet  have  perfect : hear- 
ing would  be  an  unendurable  t nought. 
“The  silence  of  God,  said  Camille  Mau- 
clair,  “is  the  only  silence;  ours  is  full  of 

11  Years  ago  Edgar  Allan  Poe  expressed 
the  horror  of  a world  without  a sound,  a 
thought  Xsoundsrinbltheemoon  unheard 

rsfK'M  .‘£,nb‘.  ““»>  «* 

,1™  Zaire,  cursed  a man  dlnguaied 

sr  “»“oa<  wai  w£ 

Sni"f  «.d  .nd  .J.  n«„  — 

man  sat  VS?  the  curse  of  silence  “the 
Sim  aJd  tte  lilies,  and  the  wind  and 

his  head  from  his  hand,  and  stood  forth  , 
nis  oe  and  listened.  But  there 

uponnn  toi?e  throughout  the  vast  illim- 

EblerockS' 8wterea' man  ! 

| 

he^.hMnnt5d’ this  story  to  Poe.  as  | 
. _ * v.,,  prvp’n  side  in  the  shcidoTV  of 

h,e  E//Ly  „ more  wonderful  than 


demi-silence  of  nature,  in  the  bosom  of 
which  an  intense  harmony  rustles,  can 
be  appreciated  by  us  mortals;  but  by 
some  of  us  only  in  slight  degree,  and  by 
others  not  at  ail.  To  a very  few  these 
demi-silences  are  sonorous,  and.  these 
few — among  them  is  Debussy  the  man 
of  the  “Nocturns"  and  of  the  Afternoon 
of  a Faun”— can  define  them  by  tones. 

“Certain  rests  in  Beethoven  s sym- 
phonies are  radiant  sonorities.  Con- 
trasted with  sound  which  now  ceases, 
now  begins  again,  these  rests  are  not®s.> 
they  are  the  staffs  of  the  music  of  si- 
lence- they  have  tonal  value. 

Mauclair  finds  an  analogy  between 
hot  southern  light  at  high  noon,  ver- 
tically vibrant,  and  the  harmonic  vibra- 
tions of  B natural.  “The  light  may  be 
seen  and  heard.”  There  is  a difference 


Maeterlinck  and  Gilman. 

Now  Mr.  Gilman’s  book  was  published 
also  In  London  by  Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  "V  er- 
non  Blackburn  has  read  it.  and  Mr. 
Rlackburn  thinks  this  essay  on  Maeter- 
linck music  is  the  best^uid  the  most  in- 
teresting. though  it  has  “nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  music,”  but  is  “in  com- 


munication with  music  from  an  entirely 
literary  point  of  view."  Mr.  Blackburn 
adds  In  his  note  In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
“For  example,  the  author  says.  lor  . 
Maeterlinck  silence  is  the  supreme  ^e- 
vealer— it  is  only  through  Silence , lw  as 
sens,  that  any  real  co mmM  ica  tionise  fg 
fected.’  In  that  case,  all  one  can  say  is 
that  the  sooner  all  orchestras  and  all 
players  are  extinguished  from  the  face 

of  the  earth,  the  finer  will  be  the  music 


ft- "tomb  a tale  more  wonderful  than 
any  lno^h^r^n«^  had 

from  and  lay  down  at  the  f©6t 
demon,  and  locked  at  him  stead.ly  m the 

Audible  Silence. 

Camille  Mauclair  admitted  that  the 


between  the  music  nal^oun- 

flout  The  difference  in  the  >"tpnh8eg 
°f  i tht,raseansesS  in  appnefating  differ- 

ing^ sonor  itte^There  i ^ ^ Tre^s b ^ t L ^ : 'thus 

strident  quivering  of  6to  the  point  of 

isir..°in,btbsrs  & »• 

syntheses  and  indicate  likenesses. 

A Close  Relationship. 

The  pictures  of  Henri  Le  Sldaner  may 
be  likened  to  music  by  Debussy,  because 
the  landscapes  show  an  ability  to  sug- 

4Sg 

ftS  exists  "save  [he  song  itself  of  color 
i and  this  song  is  the  very  soul  of  an  ob- 

lect.  A picture  by  Le  Sidaner  is  only 
the  development  of  the  harmonics  of 
silence  which  he  contains,  whose  un- 
speakable language  Is  familiar  to  him. 
Such  art  is  real:  more  than  that  it  is 
freed  from  mere  appearances;  that  is 
to  say,  houses,  trees,  the  air  itself  are 
reduced  to  a condensation  of  formalities, 
and  the  careful  study  of  them  gives. to 
them  all  their  vitality  and  moral  sig- 
nificance.” Thus  the  useless  barrier  be- 
tween the  arts  may  be  abolished. 

A distant  railway  train  heard  In  the 
country  at  night  measures  the  intensity 
of  the  prevailing  silence;  but  we  should 
attempt  to  transcribe  silence  itself  In 
its  own  language.  “There  are  moments 
in  ‘Pelleas  and  Melisande’  when  De- 
bussy's music  appears  to  me  to  ex- 
press not  our  own  emotional  language. 


Hot  even  ordinary  silence  but 

cessation  of  all  noises,  tlio  tru„  

. ?e,  wstftphynlcal  atmosphere,  that 

which  is  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
soul  when  life  is  extinct.” 

Mr.  Gilman’s  Gain. 

The  other  essays  of  Mr.  Gilman  are 
entitled  "The  Music  of  Tomorrow,” 
"Claude  Debussy,  Poet  and  Dreamer,” 
"A  Discussion  with  Vincent  d'lndy,” 
"Modern  Music  and  the  ‘Love  Inter- 
est.  Strauss  and  ‘Salome, A Ne- 

glected Page  of  Wagner’s," — a note  on 
tiie  remodelled  first  scene  of  “Tann- 
haeuser" — and  "The  Place  of  Liszt.” 

This  is  Mr.  Gilman's  third  book.  His 
first,  'Phases  of  Modern  Music.,’’  was 
published  in  J 904.  His  life  of  Mac- 
powell  appeared  late  in  1905,  though 
the  title  page  is  dated  1906.  The  es- 
says all,  I believe,  were  published 
origlnaily  in  periodicals. 

Any  one  who  has  followed  Mr.  Gil- 
man’s writings  may  congratulate  him 
on  his  gain  in  clearness  and  forceiof 
expression.  At  first  he  was  deliber- 
ately precieux.  He  was  also  swayed 
loo  much  by  the  Speech  of  other  men. 
He  had  read  Pater,  Symons,  Yeats, 
Huneker,  when  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Swift, 
Fielding  would  have  been  to  his  ad- 
vantage, His  enthusiasm  was  as  lush 
as  his  style.  Fine  and  original 
thoughts  were  almost  hidden  in  a 
tropical  luxuriance  of  colored  verbal 
vegetation.  There  are  pages  in  his 
"Edward  MacDowell”  that  tempt  one 
to  throw  the  volume  away,  for  the  i 
phrases  are  laboriously  tortured,  and 
tiie  pursuit  after  originality  of  ex-  I 
pression  is  too  apparent. 

Mr.  Blackburn  thinks  that  Mr,  Gil-  , 
man  regards  the  art  of  music  from  a 
purely  aesthetic  point  of  view.  “He  is 
obviously  very  sensitive,  and  In  all 
likelihood  feels  music  much  more 
deeply  than  many  a man  who  simply 
cares  to  hear  music  for  the  sake  of 
analyzing  it.  There  is  one  fault  about 
the  work  which  is  extremely  venial, 
and  that  is  that  Mr.  Gilman  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  make  His  para- 
graphs exactly  placed  in  the  right 
manner;  he  is.  as  he  himself  might 
say,  somewhat  ‘too  staccato.’  He  does 
not  seem  altogether  to  understand  that 
real  literature  should  be  built  up  out 
of  an  accumulation  of  words,  which 
reach  to  a climax,  and  then  decline 
to  a dimuendo — we  quote  De  Quincey." 

This  criticism  seems  to  me  captious. 
Mr.  Blackburn  himself  has  been  charac- 
terized as  a precieux.  When  he  is  at 
his  best,  he  is  a writer  of  rare  imagina- 
tive quality  and  singular  beauty  of  ex- 
pression. A true  precieux  has  little 
imagination,  and  the  beauty  of  his  ex- 
pression, if  there  be  any  beauty,  is 
rococo. 

A Digression. 

De  Quincey,  an  incomparable  rhetori- 
cian, a radiant  star  in  the  thickly  stud- 
ded firmament  of  English  literature, 
could  not  brook  the  style  of  William 
Hazlltt,  and  accused  him  of  lacking  elo- 
quence because  his  thoughts  were  “ab- 
rupt, insulated,  capricious,  non-sequa- 
cious."  He  reproached  him  because  he 
was  not  another  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or 
Jeremy  Taylor,  or  “Opium  Eater”  to 
whom  it  had  been  granted  “to  open  the 
trumpet-stop  on  that  great  organ  of  pas- 
sion,” mighty  rhetoric.  But  when  Haz- 
litt  described  music  as  “color  without 
form;  a soul  without  a body;  a mistress 
whose  face  is  veiled;  an  invisible  god- 
dess”: or  when  he  said  that  “Mozart’s 
music  should  seem  to  come  from  the  air 
and  return  to  it,”  the  expression  of  the 
thought  is  perfect  and  inevitable.  And 
against  the  opinion  of  De  Quincey  is  to 
be  set  the  calm  judgment  of  Henley,  a 
critic  and  a rhetorician,  who  said  of 
Hazlitt:  "He  had  the  true  sense  of  his 
material,  and  used  the  English  language 
as  a painter  his  pigments,  as  a musician 
the  varying  and  abounding  tonalities 
that  constitute  a symphonic  scheme.  His 
were  a beautiful  and  choice  vocabulary, 
an  excellent  ear  for  cadence,  a notable 
gift  of  expression.  In  fact,  when  Ste- 
venson was  pleased  to  declare  that  'we 
are  mighty  fine  fellows,  but  we  cannot 

write  like  William  Hazlitt,’  he  said  no 
more  than  the  truth.  • * • He  gives 
you  phrases,  conclusions,  splendors  of 
and  e^Pression,  high-piled  and 
golden  essays  in  appreciation.” 

Personal  Views. 

Mr.  Gilman’s  love  of  beauty  was  so 
strong  that  his  tributes  to  the  beautiful 
in  music,  as  he  found  it,  were  often 
yeasty.  In  his  horror  of  the  common- 
place in  verbal  expression  he  was  often 
indirect,  and  his  speech,  natural  as  it 
seemed  to  himself,  was  to  others  full  of 

a?e™tations-  As  1 have  said,  his  "Music 
of  Tomorrow”  shows  more  self-control 
in  appreciation.  Mr.  Gilman’s  vibrations 
were  lower  when  he  wrote  these  essavs. 
He  therefore  wrote  with  more  force.  His 
thought  was  more  clearly  expressed. 
And  yet  some  may  stare  wildly  at  the 
first  sentence  in  the  opening  essay,  when 
i they  read  of  the  rashness  of  “on©  who 
would  assume  to  adumbrate,  however 
| tentatively,  the  future  of  the  most  in- 
calculable of  tiie  arts.”  “Adumbrate” 

a good  word,  but  why  not  “fore- 
shadow or  “give  a faint  indication  of  ” 
or  prefigure”?  Mr.  James  L.  Ford  once 
s2i?,tilat  "This  is  a dog,”  written  by  a 
child  beneath  the  picture  of  the  animal 
brawn  on  a slate,  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  pure  English. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gilman 
|ie  a warm  admirer  of  Messrs.  Debussv 
d Indy,  Loeffler,  and  that  he  cannot  en- 
dure even  tne  thought  of  Strauss’  ‘‘Sa- 
lome. Against  this  music  drama  he 
rages  violently. 

By  the  way,  has  he  heard  the  music'’ 
Has  he  seen  the  opera?  Or  does  he 
judge  it  merely  from  a necessarily  in- 
adequate and,  no  doubt,  misleading  ar- 
rangement for  the  piano? 

hi’-  believes  that  Liszt  “In  any  final 
analysis  chiefly  "counts  to  us  his- 
torically. Did  not  Mr.  Gilman  as  he 
wrote  this  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
Mr.  Finck’s  certain  fury  and  pfsMWe 
revenge?  There  are  heroes  of  the  oen 
And  Mr.  Gilman  moves  about  in  Pfhe 
city  where  Mr  Finck  has  champ  one! 
Liszt’s  cause  for  many  and  we^ry 


Mr.  Gilman  believes  also  It 

in  the  future  will  not  be  me 

i tastic,  consciously  bizarre.  “It  will 
shake  Itself  clear  of  these  things;  it 
will  attain,  too,  an  added  fluidity  and 
fineness  of  expressional  texture;  it 
will  become  continually  less  vehement, 
violent,  assertive.”  And  now  let  us 
read  Mr.  Gilman  when  he.  is  at  his 
worst:  “I  can  hear,  in  this  supposi- 

tious art  that  I like  to  imagine,  su- 
premely moving  tone  sequences,  poig- 
nantly.‘chromatic  in  their  progress  and 
inter-relation,  yet  wholly  different 
(more  supple  and  various)  from  the 
formulas  perpetuated  in  contemporary 
music  by  those  who  have  drunk  too 
deeply  at  the  intoxicating  spring  of 
Wagner’s  genius.  I am  aware  of  a new 
voice  and  a new  art,  subtle  yet  com- 
manding. having  strange  and  undis- 
covered potencies  of  communication,  of 
revelation— a speech  at  once  luminous 
and  esoteric,  Importunate  and  pro- 
found.” 

Was  it  not  the  Miss  Evans  of  “St. 
Elmo"  and  other  romances  who  once 
said  in  a fine  burst:  "Cherish  the  mi- 
crocosm of  the  limitless  macrocosm! 
Cherish  the  boundless  rushing  choral 

aggregations  of  the  vasty  deep”?  I 
quote  from  memory.  Possibly  tne  first 
sentence  should  read  ‘‘Cherish  the 
macrocosm  of  the  limited  microcosm." 

Joy  in  Work. 

There  are  many  pages,  however,  in 
this. little  book  which  do  not  suggest  the  j 
sight  of  Mr.  Gilman  laboring  to  put  the  j 
third  movement  of  Maurice  Ravel’s 
string  quartet  into  words.  Even  when 
he  is  dangerously  like  the  aesthete  of 
the  Queen  Anne  revival,  he  writes  with 
gusto,  with  exceeding  joy,  with  indis- 
putable honesty.  He  joys  in  his  own 
bravery,  for  it  surely  took  courage  to 
write  some  of  the  pages. 

His  appreciation  of  what  he  likes  leads 
him  into  rivalry.  He  would  fain  trans- 
late the  beauty  of  sound  into  written 
words.  He  takes  his  time,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  knows  not  the  "red  pepper 
hour”  of  the  daily  newspaper,  the  hour 
in  which  a critic  is  expected  to  make  his 
article  and  in  it  state  his  opinion  of  a 
new  symphony  or  drama. 

There  are  Frenchmen  who  insist  that 
the  work  or  the  performance  serves 
chiefly  to  inspire  the  article  about  it. 
Mr.  Anatole  France  has  stated  this 
proposition  with  his  characteristic  cour- 
tesy: “The  good  critic  is  he  that  re- 

lates the  adventures  of  his  soul  among 
masterpieces.” 

Fortunate  is  he  whose  soul  wanders 
only  among  masterpieces!  Still  more 
fortunate  is  he  who  after  seeing  a fool- 
ish play  or  hearing  a manufactured 
symphony  rises  above  depressing 
thoughts  and  writes  a memorable  arti- 
cle! The  critic  is  sometimes  mocked  be- 
cause he  is  not  a creator.  The  article 
that  he  writes  is  often  a creation,  even 
when  the  material  at  his  disposal  is 
base  and  contemptible,  fit  only  to  be 
used  as  the  starting  point  for  an  enter- 
taining excursion  or  an  imaginative 
flight. 

Nor  does  this  joy  in  creation  arise 
from  any  thought  of  popular  applause 
that  may  possibly  be  awakened  in  the 
morning.  The  article  is  conceived  in  en- 
thusiasm and  produced  without  expecta- 
tion or  thought  of  its  life  beyond  an  j 
hour  or  two.  If  it  were  not  thus  con-  | 
ceived  and  produced,  it  would  be  insin- 
cere or  perfunctory. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

sans. 

maroff,  pianist,  will  play  Beethoven’s  sonata  op.  27.  No.  2,  Brahms’  Ithan- 
sodle  in  G minor  and  Intermezzo  in  10  flat  major.  Mrs.  Beach’s  Gavotte 
i f n?taFtiqUTe,  and  Liszt’s  Mephisto  waltz.  Mr.  Berrick  van  Norden  tenor 
Will  sing  Handel’s  “Waft  Her  Angels.”  "The  Sorrows  of  Death  ” from 
Mendelssohn’s  “Hymn  of  Praise/’  Morgan's  "Evening,”  Bohm’s  “Echo™ 
De  kontenaiiles  ”Un  Baiser,”  Beaumont’s  “Good-night”  Chadwick’s 
1 “Were  I a Prince  Egyptian”  and  Mrs.  Beach’s  “The  Year’s  at  the 
j v?mbfr.  19(K  ‘ Va"  Norden  s?nK  hsre  in  Mnie-  Calve’s  concert  in  No- 

MONDAY-Chiekering  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Third  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony quartet.  Brahms  quartet  in  B flat  major,  op  67-  Saint-Saens’^ 
nata  in  F major  for  piano  and  ’cello,  op.  122  (first  time  herel 
Neitzel  and  Warnke— Dr.  Neitzel  will  make  ills  first  appearance  i^ffoa" 
ton;  Schubert’s  piano  quintet,  “The  Trout,”  op  114,  fn  which  Mr  M 
Keller  will  play  the  double  bass.  1 ’ wmen  Mr.  M. 

Trembnt  Temple  8 P.  M.  First  concert  of  tiie  Boston  Lyceum  course 
Miss  Ellen  Beach  Yaw.  soprano,  will  sing  the  bell  song  from  “Lakme” 
and  the  mad  scene  from  "Lucia.”  The  Royal  Welsh  male  choir A?  ?n 
voices  will  be  heard  in  various  selections.  This  choir  has  won  th*>  first 
pi  ze  four  times  at  national  music  festivals  in  Wales.  The  members 
will  sing  solos,  quartets  and  part  songs.  ,le  rnemDers 

TUESDAY— South  Boston  high  school  8 P.  M.  Concert  of  the  music  de 
partment  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Orchestral  pieces  led  by  Mr  Albert  m" 
Kan  rich.  Overture  to  “Don  Giovanni,”  Bolsoni’s  minuet  for  strings1 
three  movements  from  Grieg’s  “Peer  Gynt”  suite.  No  1-  Berhoz?s  ovf?' 
ture  ‘Roman  Carnival,”  Schubert’s  military  march  Yr  HmrvV 
er  baritone  will  sing  “It  Is  Enough”  from  ’’ElijAh”  and  ChadwfclCs  “A^‘ 
lah”  and  “Bedouin  Love  Song.”  Mr.  Charles  K.  North flutist  wifi 
play  Bricclaldi  s fantasia  on  themes  from  "The  Daughter’  of  the  vr~Ji 
ment.”  Mr.  Osbourne  McConathy  will  comment In  the  programme  R g 
THURSDAY-Jordan  Hall.  8 P.  M.  'Concert  by  Mm? 
pnma  donna  of  the  Royal  Opera  of  Stockholm,  assisted  by ' Roberts™’ 
deman,  violinist,  and  the  Swedish  singing  club  “Ha rmoni’’Tmale ^ Nicest 
Mme  Hellstrom  will  sing  arias  from  “La  Traviata”  and  “Romeo  Ind 
Juliet”  and  two  groups  of  Swedish  songs  omeo  an<1 

FRIDAY Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Ninth  public  rehearsal  cf  a. 

ton  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor.  Beethoven!]  overtur?  to 
“Egmont,”  piano  concerto  in  G major,  No.  4,  and  symphony  in  A matte 
No.  I.  Dr  Otto  Neitzel.  pianist,  will  play  for  the  first  time  with' the  Jor 
1 born*  on  Dec.  %eeth0Ven  was  baPtized  on  D*e.  1™,  he  waspr^fably 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Ninth  concert  of  the  Boston  Kvm 
phony  Orchestra.  Programme  as  on  Friday  afternoon.  boston  bym- 

He  lias  written  two  operas,  "lie  au 
Reve”  (Paris,  1898)  and  “La  Carmelite” 

(Paris,  1902).  in  which  Calve  created  the 
part  of  Louise  de  la  Vailiere.  The  list 
of  his  works  includes  incidental  music 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits  of  1 
Mme,  Hellstrom,  Mme.  Nellsen,  Miss 
Yaw,  Miss  Cratti  and  Mr.  Hahn. 

Mme.  Anna  Hellstrom,  soprano,  of  the 
Royal  Opera  of  Stockholm,  who  will  give 
a concert  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Thursday 
evening,  is  now  making  her  third  tour  in 
this  country.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Thulin,  and  she  was  born  in  Stockholm 
on  April  29,  1875.  She  made  her  operatic 
debut  in  that  city  in  1896.  In  1903  she 
came  to  the  United  States  to  sing  at  the 
festival  of  the  American  Union  of  Swed- 
ish Singers  in  Minneapolis.  In  1905  she 
was  engaged  for  the  Chicago  festival  of 
the  same  organization.  Her  present  con- 
cert tour  began  with  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony  orchestra,  and  after  her  con- 
cert in  New  York  on  Dec.  23  she  will  re- 
turn to  Stockholm  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ments at  the  Opera  House. 

Mme.  Oda  Neilsen  is  a Danish  actress 
of  much  reputation  in  her  own  land. 
When  she  was  very  young  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  remained  in  the  company  18 
years.  She  is  famous  for  her  impersona- 
tions of  Ibsen's  characters  as  Rita,  Hedda 
Gabler,  and  she  was  praised  by  Gosse  in 
a preface  to  an  English  translation  of 
the  plays.  She  has  also  been  applauded 
for  her  impersonations  of  heroines  of 
Hauptmann  and  French  playwrights.  She 
will  come  to  this  country  in  January  to 
sing  Danish  folk-songs  for  three  months 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Danish  Ameri- 
can Society. 

Miss  Ellen  Beach  Yaw  was  famous 
several  years  ago  for  her  “top  notes,” 
and  she  was  then  considered  as  superior 
•in  this  respect  to  even  the  celebrated 
“Sister  Jane.”  Tired  of  being  considered 
only  as  a pheriomenon,  she  went  to  Eu- 
rope, where  she  studied  seriously.  She 
made  her  operatic  debut  in  Rome  as 
Lucia,  and  she  sang  in  concert  in  Paris 
and  other  cities  with  much  success.  Since 
her  return  to  this  country  she  has  sung 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere  and  has  been 
recognized  as  a singer  of  genuine  ability. 
She  will  appear  here  Monday  night  in 
Tremont  Temple  at  the  first  concert  of 
the  Boston  Lyceum  course. 

Miss  Marcella  Cratti  was  well  known 
in  Boston  as  Marcia  Craft.  Born  in 
California,  she  came  here  in  1896  to  study 
with  the  late  Charles  R.  Adams,  and 
she  soon  became  known  here  as  a church 
singer,  and  throughout  New  England  in 
concert  and  oratorio.  In  November.  1900. 
she  went  to  Milan  for  further  studv. 
and  in  May,  1902,  she  made  her  debut 

with  great  success  at  Morbegno  as 
Leonora  in  “II  Trovatore.”  She  is  now 
a highly  valued  member  of  the  Mayenee 
Opera  Plouse  company. 

Mr.  Reynaldo  Hahn,  whose  songs  are 
often  heard  in  our  concert  halls,  will 
visit  America  this  season  to  ping  them. 
He  was  born  at  Caracas.  Venezuela. 
Aug.  9.  1S74.  He  studied  at  the  Parts 
Conservatory  as  a.  pupil  of  Massenet. 


to  Daudet’s  “L’Obstacle,”  pantomime 
music,  a symphonic  poem,  “Nult  d’Amour 
Bergamasque,”  many  soqgs  and  piano 
pieces.  Of  late  he  has  been  interested 
in  organizing  “Ideal  performances”  of 
Mozart’s  operas.  Disagreeable  persons 
have  described  him  a “spoiled  darling" 
of  Parisian  dames. 

We  received  an  invitation  from  a New 
Yorker  to  vote  on  Dec.  11  for  his  nom- 
ination as  a trustee  of  the  M.  M.  P.  U. 
He  wrote:  “As  you  will  note,  my  occu- 
pation is  that  of  a Plumbing  Contractor, 
but  am  also  a musician.  I do  not  fol- 
low the  latter,  merely  adopting  it  as  a 
pleasure.’’  But  is  he  a sanitary  plum- 
ber? 

The  programme  arranged  for  Salnt- 
Saens’  appearance  with  the  Cincinnati 
orchestra  last  night  is  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  unsatisfactory  programme 
of  his  concert  in  this  city.  The  Cincin- 
natians heard  his  “Jeunesse  d’Hercule,” 
“Phaeton.”  "Danse  Macabre”  and 
“Suite  Algerienne,’’  and  he  played  his 
concerto  in  G minor,  and  with  string 
orchestra  his  ‘Allegro  Appassionata” 
and  “Wedding  Cake”  caprice,  which 
was  written  for  the  marriage  of  a fair 
Parisian  pianist.  Mme.  Montigny-Re- 
maury,  with  de  Serres. 

DR.  OTTO  NEITZEL. 

Dr.  Otto  Neitzel,  who  will  make  his 
first  appearance  In  Boston  as  the  pian- 
ist at  the  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Quartet,  tomorrow  night,  is  a 
man  of  uncommon  versatility.  Born  at 
Falkenburg,  July  6,  1852,  he  studied  at 
the  Kullak  Music  School  in  Berlin  and 
also  at  the  university  of  that  city,  and 
in  1875  received  the  degree  of  “Dr.  Phil.” 
He  accompanied  Pauline  Lucca  and  also 
Sarasate  on  concert  trips,  conducted  a. 
music  society  in  Strassburg,  and  taught 
at  the  Strassburg  Conservatory,  then 
taught  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and 
In  1885  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Conser- 
vatory at  Cologne.  Since  1S87  he  has 
been  the  music  critic  of  the  Cologne 
Newspaper.  He  has  composed  four  oper- 
as, which  have  been  produced,  a piano 
concerto  and  other  works.  He  is  highly 
esteemed  In  Europe  as  pianist  and  critic. 
Among  his  literary  works  are  "A  Guide 
to  the  Opera”  jn  three  volumes,  and  a 
life  of  Saint-Saens.  One  of  his  latest 
works  is  the  translation  into  German 
of  the  text  of  Debussey’s  "Pelleas  and 
Melisande.”  Plis  first  appearance  in  this 
country  was  as  a lecturer  with  piano 
illustrations  on  Strauss’  “Salome”  in 
New  York,  Nov.  8.  Since  then  he  haa 
played  in  several  concerts. 

Chadwicfy  s ‘ ‘ Cleopatra 
Played  Here  for  the  j 
First  Time. 


The  programme  of  the  eighth  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr. 
Muck,  conductor,  given  ir.  Symphony 
Hall  last  evening,  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  “In  the  South" , ...Elgar [ 

Symphonic  poem,  "Cleopatra". ...  Chadwick  ( 
Variations  and  Double  Fugue  on  a 

Merry  Theme Georg  Schumann 

Overture  to  “Rienzi" Wagner 

Elgar’s  overture  is  'intended,  as  we 
are  told  by  one  of  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers, to  suggest  “the  joy  of  living 
in  Italy  with  its  historic  past  and  its 
present  beauty."  The  overture  is  en- 
titled "In  the  South,"  but,  as  far  as 
the  suggestion  and  the  color  of  Italy 
are  concerned,  the  title  might  be,  "In 
the  North”  or  “In  the  West.”  Nor  was 
it  necessary  for  Elgar  to  journey  to 
Alassio  or  Moglio.  He  might  as  well 
have  remained  at  Malvern,  smoked  'his 
pipe  and  read  “Childe  Harold's  Pilgrim- 
age.” When  we  think  today  of  Italy 
in  orchestral  music  we  remember  at 
once  Strauss’  "Aus  Itadien,”  Charpen- 


tier’s  "Impressions  of  Italy,”  the  two 
overtures  of  Berlioz  written  for 
“Benvenuto  Cellini.”  We  do  not  at  once 
associate  Elgar's  music  with  Italy,  its 
history  or  its  beauty. 

The  overture  is  often  gorgeous  and 
the  performance  last  night  was  also 
gorgeous.  Brilliant  as  the  latter  Was,  it 
could  not  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
work  itself  is  inherently  episodic,  nor  is 
the  musical  body  always  worthy  of  the 
sumptuous  and  resplendant  dress.  The- 
matic invention  is  seldom  striking— even 
the  episode  for  the  solo  viola  owed  its 
chief  charm  to  the  entrancing  tone  of 
Mr.  Ferir  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  ac- 
companiment; but  the  weaving  of  this 
material  is  often  masterly.  Yet  there 
are  dreary  stretches,  especially  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  overture  and  the  work 
would  gain  through  judicious  excision. 

Dr.  Muck  produced  two  works  that 
were  unknown  in  Boston.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's symphonic  poem,  composed  in 
1904,  and  first  performed  at  the  WorCSk-' 
ter  festival  of  1905,  was  suggested  by  a 
nobly  tragic  story  and  was  written  in 
an  eminently  serious  spirit.  Schumann’s 
variations,  produced  in  Berlin  in  1902. 
are  based  on  a "Merry  Theme”  and  are 
deliberately  burlesque. 

Mr.  Chadwick  chose  a high  and 
mighty  subject,  that  tells  of  Roman 
pride,  of  eastern  voluptuousness  and 
| magnificence;  the  portrayal  in  music 
l of  Cleopatra  with  the  suggestion  of 
scenes  in  which  Mark  Antony  now 
lords  It  and  now  is  vassal  to  the  su- 
perb capriciousness  of  Egypt's  Queen, 
with  the  suggestion  of  alarums  and 
excursions  without  and  din  of  battle, 
and  death  and  love  triumphant  over 
death.  No  composer  of  operatic  or  of 
orchestral  music  based  on  this  won- 
drous story  has  ever  written  a work 
of  great  distinction  or  of  long  life. 
And  what  play  actress  from  Siddons 
down  has  left  the  tradition  of  a mem- 
orable impersonation  of  the  glow- 
ing Serpent  of  Old  Nile? 

A symphonic  poem  or  overture  entitled 
“Cleo'patra”  should  be  sensuous  and  he- 
roic; sensuous,  not  after  the  fashion  of 
pornographic  Massenet  with  his  cater- 
wauling violoncellos,  but  gloriously  sen- 
suous; heroic,  not  in  bombastic  fashion, 
but  in  thought  as  well  as  in  flourish.  Mr, 
Chadwick's  most  successful  portion  of 
his  work  is  probably  the  majestic  finale 
with  the  simultaneous  employment  of 
the  themes  that  typify  the  lovers.  The 
sensuousness  of  Cleopatra’s  soul,  body 
and  passion  is  not  so  surely  character- 
ized as  is  tiie  summing  up  in  the  pero- 
ratioin  of  her  death  and  burial  with 
Antony. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Chadwick's  martial  mu- 
sic adequately  typical  of  Antony’s  he- 
roic nature,  nor  is  the  music  that  may 
be  supposed  to  characterize  the  tu- 
mult of  battle  and  the  scenes  that  lead 
to  Antony’s  self-slaughter  convincing 
or  even  effective  save  in  a conven- 
tional manner.  In  certain  ways  the 
symphonic  poem  is  more  modern  in  its 
sentiment  than  are  other  works  of 
the  composer’s  later  period:  it  is  bold- 
er in  its  harmonic  treatment,  it  is 
freer,  it  is  richer  in  color.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick lias  written  songs  that  have  true 
sensuousness,  that  are  erotic  in  the 
higher  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  he  has  not  painted 
Cleopatra  with  amorous  gusto.  It  is 
also  unfortunate  that  'his  martial  mu- 
sic ha-s  not  a more  imposing  form,  one 
that  might  recall  the  Roman  stand- 
ards which  haunted  De  Quincey  in  his 
opium  dreams.  There  is  grace  in  the 
opening  pages,  there  is  a noble  vigor 
not  without  beauty  in  the  peroration; 
but  much  that  Intervenes  is  without 
true  sensuous  or  heroic  distinction. 

Georg  Schumann's  Variations,  as  I 
have  said,  is  a frankly  burlesque 
piece.  It  is  a joke,  and  a long-winded 
one.  So  afraid  was  the  composer  that 
he  should  be  taken  seriously  and 
praised  only  for  technical  skill  or 
abused  for  certain  pages  of  cacophony 
that  he  prints  more  than  once  In  his 
score  over  a theme  or  at  the  beginning 
of  a variation  "Burlesque.”  In  like 
manner  Artemus  Ward  occasionally 
wrote  after  his  remarks:  “N.  B.  This 
is  a goak,”  or  “This  is  sarcasum.’ 
Schumann’s  music  is  often  ingenious- 
Hv  made  and  it  is  an  excellent  piece  to 
exhibit  the  remarkaible  virtuosity  of 
the  orchestra.  It  Is,  however,  music 
for  which  there  should  be  little  sym- 
pathy. 

It  might  serve  to  amuse  the  idle 
'where  there  is  touching  of  beer  glasses 
with  fervent  "Prosits,”  where  tobacco 


smoke  is  thick.  wliere  laughter  Is  of  the 
hair-trigger  order.  As  a Joge, , It  ‘s  too 
long  and  often  too  heavy,  so  that  after 
all  perhaps  It  Is  serious  enough  for  a 
symphony  concert,  with  a seriousness 
that  approaches  dulness...  . , 

The  overture  to  Rlenzi,  with  its  cir- 
cus pomp,  brought  an  end  to  a concert 
with  a singularly  arranged  programme. 

■ 

Song  Recital 

by  Mme.  Eames 

Mme.  Emma  Eames,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Rosenstetn.  pianist,  gave  a 
song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  Hall.  There  was  a very 
friendly  audience,  but  It  was  a small 
one  for  a "prlma  donna  concert"  In 
Symphony  Hall.  The  programme  was 
as  follows:  Aria,  “Ah!  si  la  llberte," 
from  act  3 of  Gluck’s  “Armlde”;  Glor- 
dani's  “Caro  mlo  ben,”  Horn’s  “Cherry 
Ripe,”  Schubert’s  “Gretchen  am  Spinn- 
rade’’  and  "Auf  dem  R'asser  zu  sing- 
en."  R.  Strauss’  "Zuelgnung,”  Dvor- 
ak’s “Als  die  alte  mutter,"  Brahms 
"Mein  Lleb  1st  gruen,”  Schuberts 
"Who  Is  Sylvia?”  H.  Parker  s “Love 

in  May,”  Henschel's  "Spring,"  Liszt’s 
''Comment  disaient-ils,”  Goring  Thom- 
as’ “Avrll,”  Tschaikowsky’s  "Decep- 


_ ..sky’s  "Decep 

’lion,"  Lenormond’s  "Gardeur  de 
Chevres,”  Hahn's  "L'Ineredule " and 
| the  Aubade  sung  by  l’Ensoleillad  in 
I act  3 of  Massenet’s  “Cherubin." 

> Mme.  Eames  was  more  animated  than 
she  was  in  her  recital  of  last  season, 
and  her  voice  was  in  better  condition 
as  far  as  volume  and  sonority  were  con- 
cerned. It  is  natural,  alas,  and  to  be 
expected  that  the  voice  is  losing  in 
quality,  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  a 
singer  who  has  had  careful  training 
and  much  experience  deficient  now  in 
Pertain  details  of  mechanism  that  should 
lie  at  her  command. 

Yesterday  her  intonation  was  at  times 
faulty;  her  management  of  breath  was 
often  labored  and  detrimental  to  the  true 
phrase;  her  tonal  production  was  often 
cramped  and  rigid.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  moments  when  the  voice  had 
Its  old  beauty  and  splendor,  when  there 
was  freedom  in  tonal  delivery.  Mme.  , 
Eames'  present  vocal  deficiencies  were 
most  strikingly  shown  in  “Caro  Mio 
Ben,"  which  is  a severe  test,  for  it  de- 
mands tlie  utmost  pyrity  ahd  simplicity 
of  melodic  contour,  a management  of 
breath  that  insures  perfect  phrasing  and 
classic  composure  in  diction. 

There  ave  singers,  however,  whose 
vocal  deficiencies  arc  recognized  and 
pardoned  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
play of  an  emotional  nature  controlled 
by  intelligence  and  taste.  Judged  as 
an  interpreter,  Mme.  Eames  was  more 
successful  In  Lenormond’s  pretty 
song.  “Lc  Gardeur  de  Chevres,"  than 
In  the  aria  of  Armide.  the  first  two 
, songs  of  Schubert  and  the  song  of  i 
Dvorak.  It  is  true  that  she  showed 
in  the  aria  and  in  the-iwo  songs  of 
Schubert  what  might  be  called  an  ex- 
ternal animation.  a superficial  and 
plausible  emotion.  Her  emotion  in 
"Gretchen”  was  wholly  artificial  and  as- 
sumed. and  for  this  reason:  the  lament 
of  Gretchen  is  a long  crescendo  with  a 
climax  of  passion  at  the  thought  of 
Faust’s  embracing  arms  and  kiss.  At 
first  she  broods  in  sorrow;  little  by 
■little  her  memories  arouse  her  to  full 
realization  of  her  loneliness,  her  aban- 
donment, and  the  final  and  mastering 
thought  is  not  that  of  any  shame,  as  the 
world  counts  it,  but  that  of  wild  longing 
for  her  lover— of  desire  to  die  in  his 
embrace.  After  this  outburst,  she  sobs 
with  aching  heart.  But  Mme.  Eames 
began  to  be  explosive  at  Ule  beginning 
and  she  was  spasmodic  without  any 
pretext  in  the  verse  or  in  the  music. 
Her  climax  was  discounted  long  before 
it  came  due.  The  whole  effect  of  the 
wonderful  lament  was  lost. 

Other  failures  in  comprehension  of  the 
poet’s  spirit  and  the  composer’s  purpose 
1 might  be  analyzed  in  like  manner  and 
' at  greater  length.  . 

Last  season  Mme.  Eames  sang  Schu- 
bert’s “Who  Is  Sylvia?”  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  bored  one  that  Mar- 
guerite d'Angouleme  said  was  common 
to  every  well  bred  person.  She  evidently 
knew  not  Sylvia,  and  inquired  about 
her  only  for  the  sake  of  conversation. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  state  that  she  yes- 
terday showed  more  Interest  in  the 
young  person.  No  doubt  she  has  been 
assured  bv  friends  in  New'  York  or  in 
Philadelphia  that  Sylvia  after  ail  is 
worth  knowing. 

Mme.  Eames  gave  the  rrost  pleasure 
when  no  emotional  demand  was  made 
upon-  her  and  w-hen  the  music  was 
within  a moderate  compass.  As  I have 
said,  she  sang  Lenormond’s  song  de- 
lightfully, and  she  had  happy  moments 
in  the  song  of  Liszt,  hut  neither  “Cherry 
Ripe”  nor  “Als  die  alte  Mutter  — 
songs  that  are  of  an  antipodal  character 
—is  for  her. 

There  was  much  applause.  The  songs 
bv  Strauss  and  Parker  were  repeated, 
and  there  were  demands  for  the  repeti- 
tion of  other  songs,  w’hich  were  not 
granted.  After  the  Aubade  from  “Cher- 
■uhin,"  a song  sung  first  by  Lina  Cava- 
lier! who  created  the  part  of  I.  En- 
soleillad  at  Monto  Carlo.  Mme.  Eames 
added  to  the  programme  and  was  then 
recalled  enthusiastically  more  tnan  once. 

New  Orchestra’s 

First  Concert  Plan 

The  first  concert  of  the  new  Jordan 
Hall  orchestra.  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich, 
conductor,  will  be  given  on  Thursday 
evening.  Jan.  10,  at  Jordan  Hall,  and  the 
other  turn  on  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  28,  respec- 
tively. The  programme  , for  the  first 
j concert  has  not  as  yet  been  completed, 

I but  it  will  include  compositions  of 
i hoth  the  classic  and  modern  schools. 

1 Works  of  the  latter  class  will  be  select- 
ed from  G.  W.  Chadwick's  "Adonais," 
lF  S Converse’s  “Jeanne  d’Arc”  dra- 
matic scenes  for  orchestra,  Horatio  Par- 
« ker  BjA'Cahal  Mor  of  the  Wine-Red 
t-tano.'*.  perev  Pitt’s  "Sinfonletta,”  W. 


H.  Bell’s  suite,  1 ‘E  p 1 1 h a 1 a mhi m . " De- 
bussy’s nocturn  and  \ ncent  d’lndy’s 
"Jour  d’Eto  sur  la  M--  agne.” 

The  subscription  lists  for  season  tick- 
ets closed  yesterday  .-.ad  Mr.  Flanders, 
the  manager  of  the  organization,  an- 
nounces that  the  number  of  season  tick- 
ets sold  insures  the  success  of  the  organ- 
ization without  regard  to  the  single  tick- 
ets. Single  tickets  will  be  placed  on 
safe  tomorrow  morning  at  the  box  office 
at  Jordan  Hall.  They  will  be  for  the 
first  concert  only. 

Coming  Concerts 

For  This  City 

The  customary  two  performances  of 
“The  Messiah’’  will  be  given  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr.  Emil 
Mollenhauer,  conductor.  In  Symphony 
Hall,  Sunday  night,  the  23d  and  on 
Tuesday  night  the  25th.  The  solo  sing- 
ers at  the  first  performance  will  be  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Wilson,  Mrs.  Bertha  Child. 
Mr.  Edward  Strong  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Martin  of  New  York. 
The  singers  on  Christmas  night  will  he 
Miss  Harriet  E-  Barrows  of  Providence, 
who  has  sung  here  with  much  success 
in  song  recitals.  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Winter  of  New  York.  Mr.  John  Braun 
of  Philadelphia  and  Mr.  Julian  Walker 
of  New  York.  The  sale  of  single  tickets 
for  these  concerts  will  open  tomorrow 
at  $.30  A.  M.,  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Schirmer’s  music  store. 

| The  Ollivotti  Troubadours  will  ap- 
pear at  Keith’s  Theatre  this  week. 
The  leader  is  said  to  be  a violin  virtu- 
oso of  marked  distinction,  who  lias 
a firmly  established  reputation  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Frge  organ  recitals  will  be  given 
Wednesday  afternoons  at  the  Arling- 
ton Street  Church  at  1:30  o’clock  until 
further  notice. 

The  38th  Chickering  chamber  con- 
cert Dec.  23  will  be  given  by  Mr.  de 
Gogorza.  baritone:  Miss  Collier,  vio- 
linist; and  Miss  Eldr-idg3.  pianist. 

Mme.  Rosa  Linde,  contralto,  will 
give  a song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall 
Saturday  afternoon.  Jan.  12. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox  will  give  his  second 
chamber  concert  in  Steinert  Hall 
Thursday  afternoon,  Jan.  3.  when  Mr. 
Nicholas  Douty,  tenor,  will  assist. 

Mr.  Whitney  Tew  will  give  a song 
recital  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  Jan.  3.  Advance  orders 

may  be  addressed  to  Symphony  Hall. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Clemens  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church.  Cleveland,  and  of  the  Western 
Reserve  University,  will  give  an  organ 
recital  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  Jan.  2. 

Mme.  Nordica  will  give  a song  re- 
cital in  Symphony  Hall  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Jan.  5.  Advance  orders 
may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Mudgett  at  Sym- 
phony Hal]  until  the  28th-  Inst.,  when 
the  box  office  sale  will  open. 
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The  37th  Sunday  chamber  concert  of 
the  series  organized  by  Messrs.  Chicker- 
ing & Sons,  and  directed  by  H.  G. 
Tucker,  occurred  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Chickering  Hall.  Mme.  Olga  Samaroff, 
pianist,  and  Berrlck  von  Norden,  tenor, 
were  the  soloists.  Mme.  Samaroff 
played  Beethoven’s  Sonata,  Op.  27,  No. 

2;  Brahms’  Rhapsody  in  G minor  and 
Intermezzo  in  E flat  major;  Mrs.  Beach’s 
“Fantastic  Gavotte,"  and  Liszt’s  Me- 
ph  Is  to  Waltz.  Mr.  Von  Norden  sang 

from  “Jeptha” ; Mendelssohn’s  ’The  So r- 
rows  of  Death,”  from  the  "Hymn  of 
Praise”;  Chadwick's  “Were  I a Prince 
Egyptian,”  Mrs.  Beach’s  “The  Years  at 
the  Spring.”  and  songs  by  Morgan, 
Bohm,  de  Fontenailles  and  Beaumont. 

Mme.  Samaroff,  although  n°t  lrL]V;r 
best  vein,  played  the  adagio  of  Beet- 
hoven’s sonata  with  uncommon  tender- 
ness and  grace,  and  she  gave  a sane  and 
impressive  performance  of  Brahms 
muPch-abused  Rhapsody.  Too  many 
Sanists  assume  that  the  true  rhapsodic 
eptrit  is  manifested  by  changing  the 
jL.no  every  few  measures,  and  by  play- 
ing the  fortissimo  chords  with  the 
savage  conviction  of  a fanatic  hurling  a 
bomb.  Mme.  Samaroff’s  performance 
(rained  In  brilliance  as  it  proceeded,  so 
fhat  the  Polonaise  by  Chop-.n  which  9he 
added  to  her  last  group  gave,  perhaps, 
the  most  pleasure. 

Mr  Van  Norden.  possibly  uncertain 
whether  “musical  Boston”  was  musical 
on  Sunday,  was  not  altogether  success- 
ful in  his  choice  of  songs.  By  dint  of 
making  a programme  that  should  wound 
no  one’s  religious  sensibilities,  he  made 
a dull  one.  People  revived  interest 
when  he  came  to  Bohm  s Echo,  and 
enjoyed  the  rest  of  the  concert;  but  the 
Handel-Mendelssohn  group  had  dulled 
the  edge  of  enjoyment.  His  singing  was 
manly  and  unaffected,  and  received 
warm  applause. 

Emilio  de  Gogorza.  baritone;  Miss  Bes- 
sie Bell  Collier,  violinist,  and  Miss  Alice 
Eldredge,  pianist,  will  bo  tbo  soloists  at 
the  next  concert 
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MarsSaTJaoult  given  in  1813,  and  that  \ 

of  the  officer  Combes-Brossard. 

Mr.  Houssaye  is  a belated  icono-  • 
clast.  Many  years  ago,  shortly  after  j 
the  appearance  of  "Lea  Miserables,"  I 
Pierre  Larousse  wrote  a pamphlet  of 
fifteen  pages  entitled  “I/?  Mot  de 
Cambronne,”  in  which  he  went  over 
the  testimony.  Count  Michel,  son  of 
General  Michel,  who  was  killed  at 
Waterloo,  swore  in  1S62  that  it  was 
his  father  who  made  the  famous 
speech  about  the  Guard,  and  he  of- 
fered evidence  in  proof.  Cambronne 
himself  on  several  occasions  denied 
the  traditional  speech  attributed  to 
him  and  admitted  with  pride  that  he 
did  utter  the  famous  word,  the  un- 
translatable monosyllable,  put  into 
his  mouth  years  afterward  and  eulo- 
gized by  Victor  Hugo. 

For  Cambronne  did  not  die  on  the 
battlefield.  He  surrendered  to  a Han- 
overian officer  in  the  English  army, 
though  Larousse  says  nothing  about 
this,  and  he  was  afterward  made  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  of  Lille  and 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a marshal  of 
France.  He  died  in  1&26. 

How  many  of  the  famous  last  sav- 
ings are  authentic?  Kosciusko  was 

always  angry  when  he  was  charged 
with  having  exclaimed,  “Finis  Polo- 
niae!”  and  he  said  the  expression 
was  an  “unpatriotic  blasphemy.” 
When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
asked  if  he  had  given  the  celebrated 
order,  “Up,  Guards,  and  at  'em!’’  he 
replied,  “I  wasn’t  such  a damned 
fool.”  Did  one  of  the  Georges  say 
that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
was  the  first  Smithson  who  had  asked 
for  the  Garter?  Did  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  make  all  the 
heroic  speeches  attributed  to  them? 
We  know  that  Voltaire  did  not  die  a 
raving  blasphemer;  that  Gen.  George 
Washington  never  made  the  remark 
■ about  his  adventure  with  the  cherry 
tree.  It  is  said  that  when  the  dying 
Goethe  exclaimed  “More  light!”  he 
was  asking  merely  for  another  can- 
dle. The  majority  of  men  great  and 
small  are  unconscious  for  some  time 
before  the  soul  leaves  the  body.  It 
is  safer  for  a man  to  make  a mem- 
orable speech  when  he  is  sound  and 
well,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  care- 
ful hearers. 


CAMBRONNE’S  PHRASE. 

Mr.  Henri  Houssaye  is  attempting 
to  destroy  the  tradition  that  Cam- 
brotme  replied  to  the  English  sum- 
mons at  Waterloo,  “The  Guard  dies 
1 but  does  not  surrender,”  and  Mr. 
Houssaye  examines  the  testimony  of 


The  third  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony quartet  took  place  last  night  in 
Chickering  Hall.  The  quartet  was  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Otto  Neitzel  of  Cologne, 
pianist,  who  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Boston,  and  by  Mr.  K.  Keller,  double 
bass.  The  program  was  as  follows. 
Haydn’s  quartet  in  C major,  op.  33.  No. 

3-  Salnt-Saens’  Sonata  for  piano  and 
’cello  F major,  op.  123  (Messrs.  Neltze. 
and  Warnke),  and  Schubert’s  piano  quin- 
tet in  A major,  op.  114. 

The  sonata  by  Saint-Saens  was  com- 
posed about  two  years  ago.  It  was 
played  last  season  at  least  twice  In 
Paris,  and  in  London  it  was  performed 
with  great  success  by  the  composer 
arid  Mr.  Hollman.  The  music  is  sur- 
prisingly fresh  and  youthful  when  It  is 
compared  with  other  works  of  baint- 
Saens’  latest  period,  and  it  displays  his 
technical  skill  and  ’his  exquisite  sense 
of  proportion. 

The  sonata  is  in  four  movements. 
The  opening  one  is  uncommonly  melo- 
dious. and  it  is  rhythmically  spirited. 
The  second  movement,  a scherzo  with 
variations,  is  of  engrossing  Interest. 
The  variations  are  all  fascinating, 
each  in  its  own  way.  One  is  distin- 
guished by  its  fmral  treatment  an- 
other by  a charming  canon.  Perhaps- 
the  most  striking  of  them  all  is  the 
finale,  which  in  its  subdued  fleetness 
and  mysterious  spirit  reminds  one  of 

the  f^o°WBoS°nB»  “wa^a 

broad  melody  for  the  vlolonceUo^With 

hlm?eVt 


i functor'.-.  The  finale  of  this  sonata  Is  I 

not  op>  i to  the  reproach;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  abounds  in  esprit.  The  cello 
part  throughout  tho  sonata  Is  of  a 
lyrical  nature,  and  there  are  no  pas- 
sages merely  for  technical  display. 

The  piano  part  has  life  or  its  own.  and  , 
it  contains  much  of  harmonic  Interest.  | 
All  in  all  the  sonata  must  bo  ranked 
among  Saint-Saens’  finest  chamber  com- 
positions. The  performance  last  night 
was  the  first  in  Boston,  if  not  the  first 
in  the  United  States. 

Dr  Neitzel  is  a singularly  versatile 
musician.  A student  at  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, lie  received  his  degree  of  Dr. 
Phil.  In  1875  when  he  was  about  23  years 
old.  He  studied  the  piano  in  Berlin,  - 
served  as  accompanist,  conductor.  I 
teacher  In  various  cities,  and  at  last 
made  Cologne  his  dwelling  place.  There 
he  is  connected  with  the  Cologne  Con- 
servatory and  lie'  has  won  fame  as 
musi  critic  of  the  Cologne  Newspaper. 
He  has  composed  three  operas  which 
have  been  performed,  a piano  concerto 
which  was  played  early  in  1902  at  Ber- 
lin, when  he  played  the  piano  part. 
He  has  -written  a life  of  Saint-Saens  and 
other  books,  and  he  has  translated  re- 
cently into  German,  the  libretto  of 
Debussy’s  “Pelleas  and  Melisande."  He 
came  to  this  country  as  a lecturer  and 
pianist,  and  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York  as  a lecturer  on 
Richard  Strauss’  "Salome.” 

As  Dr.  Neitzel  will  bo  the  pianist  at 
the  Svmphony  concert  this  week,  dis- 
cussion of  his  gifts  and  acquirements 
may  be  deferred  till  next  Sunday,  yet  U 
may  now  be  said  that  in  both  the 
sonata,  in  which  he  was  ably  seconded 
bv  Mr.  Warnke.  and  in  the  quintet,  he 
showed  sound  musicianship,  fine  taste,  a 
sympathetic  spirit,  a clear  and  adequate 
technic  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
tho  requirements  of  ensemble  perform- 
ance. 

The  quartet  of  Haydn  is  not  among 
the  most  characteristic  works  of  this 
class  by  the  composer,  but  the  players 
evidently  gave  pleasure.  The  sonata  was 
well  received  and  there  was  hearty  ap- 
plause after  each  movement  of  Schu- 
bert's quintet,  a work  of  perennial 
beautv  by  reason  of  its  melodic  wealth, 
its  harmonic  charm,  its  Inherent  spon- 
taneity and  freshness. 

The  fourth  concert  will  be  given  on 
Monday  evening,  Jan.  31. 

BOSTON  LYCEUM  CONCERT 

The  first  concert  of  the  Boston  Ly- 
ceum course  was  given  last  evening  by 
Miss  Ellen  Beach  Yaw  and  the  Royal 
Welsh  choir  In  Tremont  Temple.  Miss 
Yaw  sang  the  bell  song  from  Delibes’ 
’’Lakme"  and  the  mad  scene  from  Doni- 
zetti’s “Lucia  di  Lammermoor.”  The 
rest  of  the  programme  included  Handel’s 
“Tho  Lord  Worketh  Wonders”  (Mr. 
David  Davies')  and  "Tyrannic  Love” 
(Mr.  Aneurin  Edwards);  Hugh  Hughes 
“Wings  to  Heaven"  (Mr.  Todd  Jones); 
Parry’s  “Ofrvnian  Caersalem”  (Mr.  T. 
Felix  Evans);  a quartet,  “The  Sham- 
rock," by  Jackson,  and  choruses  by  De 
Rille,  German,  Becker.  Genee  JCnd  Am- 
brose Thomas.  n U » 

The  hall  was  crowded,  anil  the  audi- 
ence showed  the  itfmost  enthusiasm. 
Practically  every  number  was  encored, 
so  that  the  concert  was  prolonged  un- 
duly, but  the  interest  of  the  audience 
did  not  abate.  The  choir  consists  of 
about  20  singers,  and  is  unusually  well 
chosen  and  well  drilled.  Its  performance 
and  that  of  the  "Royal  Glee  Singers,” 
four  of  its  members  who  sang  Jack- 
son's quartet,  was  a pleasure  to  hear. 
The  voices  are  smooth,  the  attack  ab- 
solutely united  and  the  sentiment  va- 
ried and  not  extreme;  in  other  words,  a 
perfect  ensemble,  without  a moment  of 
monotony. 

it  might  he  added,  however,  that  the 
quality  of  the  programme  was  not  al- 
wavs  worthy  of  the  excellent  perform- 
ance. The  choir  is  capable  of  a some- 
what more  taxing  and  higher  order  of 
work. 

Miss  Yaw  sang  brilliantly,  although 
her  voice  showed  signs  of  wear  and  her 
intonation  was  not  always  pure.  Its 
range  is  very  high,  and  sha  took  the 
“top  notes”  with  an  apparent  ease  that 
delighted  her  hearers.  After  repeated 
recalls,  she  added  a second  encore  to 
the  "mad  scene."  The  other  soloists 
were  equal  to  their  tasks,  and  all  added 
to  the  programme  songs  of  a lighter 
nature. 

On  Dec.  31  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis 
will  lecture,  and  Mmes.  Charlotte  Ma- 
eonda  and  Schumann-Helnk  are  an- 
nounced, among  others,  for  later  con- 
certs of  tho  course. 
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Lonceri 

Fabulous  Prices  Paid  to  S 
Far  Into  tht 

GOSSIP  ABOUT  OPERA  S'. 


-By  PHILl  1 


Mme.  Adelina  Patti  made  her  posi- 
tively last  and  lingering  farewell  to 
London  on  Dec.  2,  or,  as  Sir  Richard 
Burton  would  have  said,  she  fare- 
welled  London.  The  Albert  Hall  was 
crowded.  In  the  upper  circle  the  peo- 
ple were  standing  three  deep.  Ap-' 
plause  shook  the  walls.  There  w er 
countless  "lloral  tributes,  and  one  ot 

wreeatl.W  with"  »ev?n  peUls°electrical- 
*y  She 'sang  "Vol  che  Sapete.”  Tostfis 

^r-^he"  , oBf  ..the 

crowd.  "Home,  Sweet  Home.  She 
also  sang  with  singular  personal 
charm,”  says  the  sympathetic  J»r- 
Blackburn,  " 'Com in  Thro  tlie  Kje. 
Then  enthusiasm  broke  loose.  Handkti 
chiefs  were  waved,  there  was  deafen- 
ing cheering,  and  the  burst 

forth  into  "He's  a Jolly  Good  bel- 
low." 


Apropos  of  her  farewell,  J 
discussing  questions  of  ar 
London  reporter,  said  that  she  re 
reived  (he  highest  fee  ever  given  to 
her  or  "any  other  singer”  at  Monte- 
video. "Mr.  Mapleson  wrote  to  one  of 
the  papers  correcting  a statement  that 
my  highest  fee  was  £8uo  and  saying 
that  his  father  had  given  me  £1000. 
That  Is  perfectly  true;  hut  even  this 
was  not  my  highest  fee,  for  at  Monte- 
video 1 received  £1200  a night  during 
two  consecutive  seasons  of  60  nights 
each.”  She  remembers  with  a peculiar 
pleasure  that  the  manager  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  prices  of  admis- 
sion to  such  a height  that  her  dear 
friends  in  the  town  would  pawn  their 
watches  and  pianfortes  to  purchase 
tickets. 

On  tin'  other  hand.  It  appears  that 
Bonci,  tlie  celebrated  tenor,  was  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Hammerstein,  when  there 
was  talk  of  producing  ‘‘La  Bolieme,”  for 
$800  a night.’ 


The  question  of  salaries  paid  to  opera 
Singers  lias  been  of  Interest  to  many 
since  tills  meretricious  form  of  art  was 
invented.  Statistics  in  this  instance  are 
to  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  for  neither 
singer  nor  manager  is  invariably  truth- 
ful. In  the  early  days  of  opera  in  Eng- 
land, Mrs.  Tofts,  who  went  mad,  was 
paid  considerably  over  $3000  for  one  sea- 
son in  1708.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  and  at  the  same  theatre,  Fari- 
nellt  earned  at  least  $30,000  a year.  Caf- 
farelli  at  the  King's  Theatre  received 
$0000  for  a season  of  three  months.  A 
famous  soprano  Aguiarl,  whose  phe- 
nomena! range  elicited  the  wonder  of  the 
boy  Mozart,  was  in  1775  paid  $500  a night 
lor  two  songs.  In  1S06  Catalan!  sang  in 
London  for  $25,000  for  the  season,  and  i 
her  total  profits  In  180^,  with  ail  concerts  | 
i included,  amounted  to  $100,000.  For  one  j 
festival  she  received  $10,000.  Malibran  | 
was  engaged  in  London  for  19  nights  at 
hoO  a night,  payable  in  advance.  In 
3833  at  Drury  Lane  she  received  f.SO.OOO 
for  40  performances,  with  two  benefits, 
which  produced  not  less  than  f. 50, 000. 
Later  she  drew  $12,000  for  24  perform- 
ances, and  at  La  Scala  she  received 
nearly  $95,000  for  Sj  or  90  performances. 

I he  tenor  Mario  was  offered  $3000  a 
month  for  his  first  appearance.  Sontag 
received  $30,000  for  a season  of  six 
'nonths  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in 
Kubinl,  who  left  behind  him  over 
LOO, 000,  an  enormous  fortune  for  a 
singer  in  those  days  (he  died  in  1854), 
began  his  career  at  f.5  a night,  but 
.at:er  lie  was  paid  $11,500  at  one  concert 
m fet.  Petersburg.  When  Calve  was  first 
engaged  at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels  (1881- 
82).  she  received  only  f.700  a month  and 
the  highest  salary  paid  there  at ' that 
lime  was  to  the  tenor  Vergnet  who  re- 
ceived f.SOOO  a month.  The  total  sum 
paid  monthly  to  the  singers,  and  they 
were  of  excellent  repute,  was  f. 41, 000  a 
month.  The  next  season  Calve's  salary 
was  raised  to  f.1200  a month.  The  large 
sums  paid  Sembricn,  Calve.  Melba,  Jean 

tT  ^neSZr!m^nrl'S?  i',ate  years  are  known 
M alker  recently  signed  a 
«?n.uaCif01,  flve  ypars  with  the  director 
or  the  Hamburg  Opera  House  by  which 

fii?  ™eiC  c Vesr  a salary  of  50,000  marks 
(fl.,500)  for  four  months'  work.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  highest  salary  ever  paid 
hi' German'-"11  on  tbe  operatic  stage 


doF  of  the  stage  Was  an  important  prop 
of  opera.  The  prince  of  I tome  as  of 
other  towns,  was  pleased  to  ruin  his 
fortune  in  a wild  attempt  to  restore 
‘‘the  simplicity  of  the  Greeks.”  The 
Loyal  Theatre  of  the  Berberini  family 
saw  the  Introduction  of  ingenious  ma- 
chinery In  1637.  Furies,  and  chariots 
drawn  by  dragons,  Hew  through  the 
air;  hurricanes  swept  over  plains  and 
towns.  And  after  opera  found  Us  way 
from  tlio  palace  to  the  opera  house 
.there  was  at  first  a brave  attempt  to 
maintain  the  magnificence  of  the  show 
'The  scenery  in  Bontempi’s  ”11  Paride” 
at  Dresden  in  1602,  cost  $300,000.  Some 
operas  were  only  shows  in  five  acts 
with  processions  of  nations,  animals’ 
marvellous  costumes,  exotic  objects.  In 
one  of  these  operas  t lie  city  of  Perse- 
polls  was  fired  by  a mine.  In  "Berenice” 
at  Bologna  in  1680,  lions,  elephants  ! 
horses,  crowds,  stables  which  held  a 
hundred  horses,  hunting  the  boar  the  I 
stag  and  the  bear,  were  all  upon  the 
Stage.  John  Evelyn  went  to  the  opera 
in  Venice  and  he  marvelled  at  the  flyin" 

; through  tl\e  air,  and  at  the  genera]  per- 
lormance;  “one  of  the  most  magnificent 


in  truth.’  wrote  Mac&uiey  or  the  little 
impel  of  St  Peter's  ad  Vincula  at  the 
lower,  ‘there  is  no  sadder  spot  on  this 
earl h < than  tat  little  cemetery.’” 

An  ‘Overture  to  a Comedy,”  by  Bal- 
lour  Gardiner,  was  produced  Nov  28 
in  London  at  a concert  given  by  Albert  . 
if,?"1 1(1  '"fj.  tile  young  American  violinist.  ' 
* he  I all  Mall  Gazette  said  of  the 
work:  ‘‘Whatever  tile  comedy  mav  lie 

nobody,  of  course,  can  say,  but  the 
music  is  good  and  outspoken;  it  cou- 
sins no  particular  dilemma  for  anv- 
body  who  listens  for  the  first  time  to 
‘V  I lie  composition,  although  ouite 
charming,  has  notiiing  in  it  to  diver*  l 
ficulty”  ’nt0  isslles  of  considerable  dif- 


add  to  These.  Mr 

Salnt-Saens’  Rondo  Ca>rteclo£>  aSdTn'1 
other  piece  in  answer  to  a recall  an~  l 


II 


and  expensive  diversions  the  wit  of  man 
eanJ,nv,ent'”  We  flnd  Addison  sneering 
at  Nleolim  sailing  in  an  open  boat  on  a 
pasteboard  sea.  painted  dragons  spitting 
wildfire,  enchanted  chariots  drawn  bv 
1‘lemish  mares,  real  cascades  in  artifi- 
cial landscapes,  song  birds  filling  ,.\r- 
mlda  s bower,  Rinaldo  meeting  a real 
lion.  Even  the  scenery  and  the  cos- 
tumes of  an  opera  performed  in  the  open 
af.r  a.t  v mnna.  according  to  Ladv  Mary 
$H0  'my  Montasu.e’s  description,  cost 

Citizens  of  Minneapolis  have  contri- 
buted $90,000  for  three  years  to  maintain 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

It  is  said  that  Mary  Garden  will  im- 
personate Salome  in  Richard  Strauss’ 
opera  when  it  is  produced  at  the  Paris 
Opera. 

Mr.  Fernand  Soubeyran,  a French 
tenor,  who  sang  as  Romeo  once  this 

rea?lze/tithf  JVIetropolitan  Opera  House, 
realized  that  lie  was  not  successful  nl- 

,B„a  pupil  of  the  eminent 
h,-cllw,  tenor,  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke,  and 
he  h<^s  decided  not  to  sing-  again.  Mr 
Conried  helped  him  in  his  mental  strug- 

.Gypngyoshalszy  gave  a piano  re- 
cital in  New  York.  We  quote  the  fol- 

hier|(lfen:flMbI.e  and  klPdly  extracts  from 
ne  dignxfled  review  of  the  concert  nnv» 

!£bed  TJ’T  New  york  Su,rC”ZoUan‘ 

before  But  n„am§’  ,U  has  been  heard 

cerore.  But  never  has  it  hitched  its 
wagon  to  a star.  This  time  it  has  The 
star  is  Gyongyoshalaszy.  Speak  it  soft- 
ly. Gyongyoshalaszy  will  start  a spirit 

feat.® Me* 


Mr  Frank  Richardson  of  London 
thus  foresees  the  musical  corned v of 
50  years  from  now:  ° 

Scene:  The  office  of  the  manager 

of  the  Imbecility  Theatre.  A 1)1956 

Mahager  (very  courteously) fm 

awfully  sorry,  but  I've  no  part  for 
you  in  the  new  ple<?e.  0 

Loading  lady  (aghast)— But  sureiv 
my  voice  is  not  worse  * * * then 

it  was?  lnan 

Manager  (enthusiastically)  Of 

course  not,  my  dear.  But  the  public 
don’t  want  voices. 

Leading  lady— I’m  sure  I’ve  never 
da»n»ced  s0  well  as  I dance  now 

Manager  (wearily)— Birt  nobody 

understands  good  dancing,  nowadays 
Leading  lady  (with  dewdrops  ^2 


®ypK)— ;j°  you  mean  to  say  thaT von 
can  find  me  no  part 

piece? 


your  new 


Manager  (striving  to  help)— Have 
3'ou  ever  been  divorced-* 

Leading  lady  (indignantly) — I hare 
never  even  been  married 

Manager  (soothingly)— But  perhaps 
i ou  re  been  mixed  up  in  a divorce 

Leading  lady  (pained  and  grieved) 

Never. 

Manager  (In  his  heart  horong  for 
the  best)— Are  you  engaged  to  a peer’ 
Leading  lady  (firmly) — No;  I don’t 
like  peers.  I can’t  afford  them 

Manager  (really  anxious  to  employ 
talent,  if  possible) — Couldn’t  you  be 
engaged  to  a peer? 

Leading  lady  (cryptically) — I shall 
marry  for  love.  11 

Manager  (again  doing  his  best) 

If  I consulted  my  own  tastes,  I should 
engage  you  But  the  public’s  taste 
for  scandal  must  be  consulted. 
Co.uldn  t you  * * couldn’t  you 

bring  an  action  for  breach  of  promise 
against  * * * somebody? 

Leading  lady  (seized  with  a brighi 
idea)— Yes.  I could. 

Manager — Against  whom? 


On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  be- 
Sn'io  ngs  of  °Pera-  The  first  perform- 
apce?,  were  in  palace  theatres.  It 
through  the  labors  of  Monteverde 

Irff  ‘r!l,enHrSt  0pera  house  for  the  gen- 
SEal  wa&  established.  In  1637 

two  Venetians,  one  a theorbo  player 
and  one  a composer,  opened  at  their 

an  opera  house  in  Venice, 
inis  theatre  was  called  the  San  Cas- 
6'“°-  The  price  of  admission  was  a 
sum  equivalent  to  40  cents.  Other 
theatres  were  soon  established  in 
Venice  by  privatg  individuals’ or  stock 
companies.  V ealthy  families  and  Ger- 


£tf°®:et*ler  do?  But  that  is  not  all 

Takach"  S (shtan,ds  between  them: 
raxacii.  Then  the  legend  runs  thus— 

Couh]1  tliis  g?iakachi  gyongyoshalaszy. 
_ tins  title  prelude  the  Bfii/evi  „ t 


aching  less  than  a pianist?  The  press 
wr,tten  that  name  high  in  the 
r ^is^lsf,mtf  aad  has  added  that  its  own. 
.Proud  Possessor  of 


, Leading  lady  (seized  with  an  even 
brighter  idea) — Against  * * * you 
Manager  (wearing  a look  of  enthu- 
siasm that  amounts  almost  to  holv 
gladness) — Right,  my  dear.  And  mind 
you  serve  the  writ  on  the  dav  of  the 
week”04  °n"  1 enf?age  you  at  £200  a 

C.  6 


CU  SMf 'A  "ThTpr.it  VSt 

put°aV’Gltaftm°ht1iny*0,ShaIlassy’’  The» 
onr)  ft  if  aftei  the  two  N’s  in  Johnny 
s as  easy  as  a scale  in  D flat  ” ’ 

^a^^ouse  an°d 

c?mp1anj]?<!0Uar<1  threatens  to  join  the 

ssI^iC^!aL‘i,  Strauss  has  been  rejected 
a.ntenvher  of  the  Senate  of  the  Ber- 
lin Academy  of  Arts.  Sculptors  and 

among  fh;0medTna0rh‘-lim’  but 
dinong  them  Joachim  and  Mr  Hnmn 

erdmek,  blackballed  him  Thus  te  he 

Poseyahwmnhnr,He  wiU  Possibly  com. 

wUl^^eAnmt-  D-BOld-  Prlina  donna 


wfft  P^°eS  Sff  ln  boxes"  The^cRizens'  | classed"  with  life  g^ea?  singers3 ’o’f' 'th2 
vvent  two  or  three  times  a year  with  I world.  She  sings’ Wh  Inch  exqulslil 


..  . - 1 or  three  times  _ „ 

fheirQfan4>.hes-,  The  population  of  Ven- 
ice  at  this  time  was  about  140,000. 
The  seasons  of  opera  were  in  winter 

KVas?  of®  .u  d Af  the  carnlyal,  at  the 
least  of  the  Ascension  for  a fort- 
night, and  in  the  fail.  These  opera 
h°ns,Cf  were  built  with  great  care^ 
che  billboaids  and  the  hours  of  per- 
c?trTefC!,  were.  ”egulated  by  a coun- 
cil anf,  f he  safety  of  the  theatre  was 
,far.etfn.1Iy  considered.  The  hall  was 
ii^hfod  by-  a huge  lamp  which  dis- 
.when  the  curtain  rose.  Two 
rows  of  lamps  were  on  the  sides  of 

foRowafh’  rl  a. spectator  wished  to 
rollow  the  libretto,  a wax  taper  was 
5 ’■  ought  to  him.  The  singers  at  first 
shared,  in  . the  profits.  They  afte?- 
Tn  thf  T^yed  T’Pdest  salaries,  which 
..t«e  18th  century  grew  to  be  con 
steerable  Thus  in  1719  Lotti  and  Ws 
^rc,eiVed  10'000  thalers  at  Dres- 
ten.  v hen  an  opera  succeeded,  the 
f?P,P°6’er  might  receive  as  much  as 
itliIUthftSj:,nThe  1 1 L,rettist  was  content 
"n  ?,r'  ai though  his  dedica- 

,fs  Yel2  often  rew*arded  bv  those 
tS1T|  be  flattered.  The  librettos  were 
a"f‘te8*  and  often  outlived 
1 flUS1,cV  I^..an  opera  was  success- 
the  libretto  was  generally  given 
another  composer  for  treatment. 

„°,Pe!:a - has  always  been  an  expen- 
ehtertainment,  either  on  account  of 
ijrgeousness  of  scenery  and  costume 
it  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  demand 


[n,ca  was  in  reality  an  opera  amonnT 
^g  to  $720.000— f.3.600,000  wit™  die 
phasing  power  of  that  day.  This  gor- 
geous  scenery  was  inherited,  from  the 
of  mysteries.  In  the  first 
PA.atcries  tliere  ivas  no  scenerv-  but 
came  mn  i11'6  the  stage  machinery  be- 
“e  most  complicated.  There  were  all 
!»«?  °f  stage  tricks  and  dev  ees- 
ccllpses  earthquakes,  an  Imitation  of 
an(m»fIuse’  vfater  turned  into  wine 
animals,  giants.  And  windlasses  can 
stans.  counterpoises  were  ingenefal 
Use  to  deceive  the  eye.  Some  who  !•» 
Brne?Jron\  the  erusades  brought  back 
incredible  stage  inventions.  The  actor 


delicacy.  The  almost  voiceless  hut 

enthralls1^^1^,  °f  hlr'  pianfssimo 
„ ra]ls  her  audiences.  Her  thrills, 


Ism  ‘fomparable  vofL'f 

eniinciation  and  its  wonderful 
Paf hos,  and  in  the  rarest  felicity  of 
J® *lt'f4j.ne?s’  , Miss  DeBold’s  singing 
^bo  most^  classical,  the  most  soulful 
]tjh p b a nm i n g and  you  will  be  de- 
t when  you  see  and  hear  in  the 

V,t*e  role  Adorable  Fritzie”  with  the 

Dear  aT^ht  company-  which  will  ap- 
£ec  ‘he  ppera  house  Wednesday, 
Qru>C‘or6'  r.-Seat:s  now  on  sale.  Prices 
30c-35c-iuc. — Ashland  (Neb.)  Journal 
And  all  this  for  30  cents'  Jouroai. 

nn  At211?0  a^ld  yiolin  sonata  in  C major 
rh’lViiinhn  00  Bossi  was  played  in 
Chicago  by  Messrs.  Consolo  and  Heer- 

teci1in’BI?i?-C'  6‘  Tt  was  regarded  bv  the 
tlon  crit,cs  as  an  important  composi- 

lo^ary,IUr.ner  SaItar  has  set  music  for 
Nkhnl  vM  t cycle  of  slx  songs.  ”A 
kenhDMp  NaIshapur,  ' by  Nathan  Has- 
Kell  Dole,  and  also  to  a cycle  of  live 
poems,  ’’Love’s  Epitome’’ 

BrePhms?S”Sfp  a-  repent  performance  of 
Brahms  Requiem  ’ in  St  Paul's  Ca 

marked-  ”r’]d°n'  Mur'  B>ackburn  re- 
marJced.  There,  though,  often  and 

rather  To  thaeVc  S3id  Words  whlch  appiv 

heard  with 


use  to  deceive  The”eye’y  Some  ?f'nfiral 

Cedible0stagee  Kuons^^ne  actor 

ciTiTaf  \nli!Tu  sa^ut  STho°waT  de- 
- his  hand.'  hlS  °Xit  wlth  bis  head 

n the  earlier  days,  as  now.  the  splen- 


We  know 
quest 
quite 


iniMiinn^^w  thls  judgment’  may“‘be 
Snd,’,-b^’  au  fond.  Brahms  was 
tlie 


absurdly  sentimental!  at 


1 

for  mlsl/L  ’ ™rn,s  ‘what  was  mean 
one  and  wa  > J,  . quarrel  is  a very  old 
It-  ’but  tn  hMrVetin(!  desire  to  reopen 
temoerateiv  "tqpp  tbat  &reat  and  most 
!rBB.Nerai  , g'oomy  work  vidthin  th-' 

fl  eeadeadawhTf  PauI's-  close  bv 

uie  aeaa  who  still  hve.  to  give  ns  nn 
example  for  the  future  will  he  „ ^ 

SA.SK-'S”.,!-; 

Trhnl’  Jery  quietly,  most  peacefully 

heard  netlferevi,T°rds  of  rest  will 
nearu  in  tlie  vast_  spaces  of  St.  Paul’s. 


Mme,  Hellstrom  of  Stockholm 

In  spite  of  the  disagreeable  weather 
last  night.  Jordan  Hall  was  well  filled 
with  an  enthusiastic  audience.  A con- 
cert was  given  there  by  Mme.  Anna 
Hellstrom,  soprano,  and  the  Harmonl 
Swedish  Singing  Society  of  this  city,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Robert  Svedeman.  violin- 
ist. The  Harmonl  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Gustav  Sundellus.  Miss  Mamie  Swan- 
berg  was  the  accompanist. 

Mme.  Hellstrom  sang  “Ah  Fors  e lul” 
from  "La  Traviata,”  the  waltz  song 
from  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  and  songs  by 
Arlberg,  Wideen,  Dannstrom,  Josephson 
and  Backer-Grondahl— all  in  Swedish, 
and  in  answer  to  applause  other  songs. 
This  is  her  third  visit  to  the  United 
States.  As  the  guest  of  Swedish  music 
festival  managers  in  Minneapolis  and 
Chicago,  and  as  a concert  singer  in 
other  western  cities,  she  has  been  wel- 
comed and  applauded.  She  is  now  mak- 
ing a tour  in  the  East,  and  she  will  soon 
sail  to  fulfil  her  engagements  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House  of  Stockholm. 

She  has  a sonorous  voice  of  liberal 
compass  and  of  pure  and  agreeable 
quality;  a voice  that,  while  it  answers 
easily  by  its  flexibility  the  demands  of 
florid  music,  is  sympathetic  in  sustained 
song,  and  Is  sufficiently  robust  to  en- 
dure the  strain  of  a heroic  part.  The 
voice  has  evidently  been  trained,  and  it 
is  used  without  affectations  or  manner- 
isms. She  sings  with  a wealth  of  tone, 
with  freedom  of  delivery,  and,  above  all, 
vr!,tIlu(f;USt2r_to  ■ use  a favorite  word- of 
air  Her  interpretation  of  Verdi’s 

an-  was  effective  by  reason  of  the  nat- 

nfiA  tveansys?f  ‘i1*5  voice  and  the  sim- 

P“p‘ty  and  directness  of  the  emotional 
app«aI  rather  than  through  any  exht- 
bition  of  marked  finesse.  Her  coloratura 
in  the  second  section  of  the  air  was 

hrlffianV  t?°rei  rhytbmical  and  more 
brilliant  than  in  the  waltz  song.  The 

frfirit  TT  wit'hdleS  Were  sun§'  wl‘b  much 
r?f  tn  L th  unexa«serated  sentiment. 
2t  these  songs,  Wideen’s  “Shepherd 

ana  -iT?StnPerhaps  the  most  interesting, 
and  also  the  most  musical. 

Swedish  male  choruses  have  long  been 
famous  and  Paris  and  other  continental 
S'es„^  witnessed  their  triumphs, 
ihe  Haimonl  makes  no  pretensions,  but 
it  has  g:ood  material,  an  intelligent  lead- 
ev^n  n?f  wlt£  varIed  expression, 

If  lnto?ation  is  not  always 

faultless.  Last  night  the  part  60ngs  on 
the  programme  were  by  Wideen,  whose 
Oalecarlian  march  was  especially  ef- 
fective;  Enderberg,  Soderman,  Petter-  i 
son- Berger.  The  singers  were  obliged  t 


Three  of  Beethoven’s  compositions  I 
formed  the  programme  of  the  ninth  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
led  by  Dr.  Muck,  which  took  place  last 
night  in  Symphony  Hall.  They  were  ' 
the  overture  to  "Egmont”;  the  fourth  I 
concerto  for  the  pianoforte,  and  the  sey-  I 
enth  symphony. 

Programmes  devoted  exclusively  to  ! 
the  works  of  any  one  composer  are  dan- 
gerous  experiments.  Few  composers  can 
stand  the  test.  In  certain  German  con- 
cert halls  it  has  been  tlie  custom  to 
announce  a “Mozart  evening,”  a “Schu- 
mann evening,”  a “Brahms  evening,” 
and  so  on.  One  conductor,  I remem- 
b?r-  bad  the  courage  to  announce  a 
Raff  evening.”  Was  it  not  Benjamin 
Bn*e.  now  at  rest-if  the  Indefatigable 
wTrld ’* t0 r can  rest  even  in  another 

— the  modern  composer  a 

maiked  advantage  in  this  respect  over 
the  ancient.  Highly  colored  music 
frets  the  nerves  more  than  that  which 
Is  constantly  amiable.  Each  period 
has  its  mannerisms,  its  formulas  of 
expression  and  those  that  surprise  for 
a,  moment  by  their  novelty,  quickly 
become  old-fashioned.  New  harmonic 
schemes,  daring  progressions,  vague - 
ness  or  plan,  impressionistic  effects, 
lr  they  are  to  be  appreciated,  must 
be  opposed  to  something  that  has  en- 
dured  by  reason  of  solid  architecture 
and  nobility  of  thought.  As  the  in- 
genuous Cap  t.  Goby  remarked  of  life 
m the  West  Indies:  “A  fellow’s  liver 

goes  to  the  deuce  with  hot  pickles 
and  sangaree.” 

Variety  Even  in  Music  a Need. 

The  hearer  of  music  rightly  de- 
mands a certain  variety,  as  he  does 
in  diet  and  in  affection.  It  is  given 
to  very  few  composers  to  satisfy  each 
in  his  own  music,  this  natural  want. 
Beethoven  responds  best  of  all  to  the 
demand,  yet  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
selection,  and  he  must  not  be  treated 
with  too  much  respect.  The  doctrine 
of  plenary  inspiration  no  longer  can 
be  applied  to  any  composer. 

The  fetishist  should  not  be  heeded 
in  his  worship  any  more  than  a mad- 
man  boating-  on  a drum.  Beetboven, 
as  other  great  composers,  wrote  mu-  | 
sic  that  is  perfunctory  and  dull,  not 
only  m his  youth,  but  in  his  second 
and  even  in  his  third  period.  To  fall 
down  before  these  works  in  wonder, 
love  and  praise,  to  go  into  raptures 
over  the  overture  to  "The  Dedication 
of  the  House”  as  over  the  “Coriola- 
nus”  overture,”  is  not  an  act  of  rever- 
ence; it  is  an  exhibition  of  a lack  of 
discrimination,  and  Beethoven  him- 
self would  be  the  first  to  reject  the 
noisy  persons,  among  then)  aesthetic 
writers,  and  say:  "Away  with  them. 
They  know  me  not.” 

Then  there  are  the  interpreters  who 
will  not  allow  the  great  works  of 
Beethoven  to  speak  for  themselves. 
They  must  pry  into  the  hidden  mearv 
ing,  inquire  into  the.  symbolism,  explain 
“the  message  to  humanity.”  There  are 
Certain  pianists  whose  friends  swear 
that  they  have  “caught  the  spirit  of 
Beethoven.”  There  are  certain  conduc- 
tors who  have  invented  ‘‘original  Inter- 
pretations” of  the  symphonies  and  over- 
tures. They  stand  between  the  com- 
poser and  the  audience.  If  tlie  com- 
poser threatens  to  be  the  dominating 
personality,  they  promptly  kill  him  with 
their  sticks. 

Fortunately  for  the  Symphony  audi- 
ence last  night,  the  programme  was 
judiciously  chosen  and  neither  Dr 
Muck  nor  Dr.  Neitzel,  who  played  the 
piano  part  of  tlie  concerto,  is  'among 
the  discoverers  or  the  improvers,  of. 
Beethoven’s  music.  Each  lias  listened' 
to  the  Titan,  and  not  merely  told  him 
things.  ’.  • j 

Dr.  Muck's  Leading  Was’ Sane’. 

Dr.  Muck  did  not  follow  the  example  j 
of  some  German  conductors— Ffanz 
Wuellner  was  one  of  them— who  In  the  j 
allegro  of  the  overture,  emphasized  the  ] 
stern  "Sarabande”  chords  by  deliberately 
checking  tlie  phee,  so  that  the  contin- 
uity of  musical  thought  was  wholly  Tost, 
and  the  passage  was  turned  into  a separ- 
ate chapter  without  inevitable  relation- 
ship with  what  preceded  and  followed.  | 

He  obtained  the  due  emphasis  without  j 
interrupting  the  flow.  His  treatment  of  [ 
the  coda  with  the  opening  muttering 
and  preparation  for  some  great  scene,  j 
with  the  turning  of  anticipation  into  ‘ 
reality,  with  the  final  tumult  of  jubila-  ] 
tion,  was  masterly. 

Yet  the  performance  of  the  overture,  ! 
as  of  the  symphony,  was  constantly  j 
elastic,  and  there  was  ever  the  t 
thought  of  the  various  melodic  figures  i 
that  should  be  sung,  of  the  moods  that  i 
should  be  suggested,  of  tlie.  one  great 
climax  in  the  expression.  In  his  man- 
’agement  of  the  climax  Df.  Muck  shows  l 
his  operatic  training.  He  subordinates  i 
pasages  that  to  some  seem  important. 

| but  these  passages  do  not,  therefore,  : 
become  unimportant,  for  they  serve  i’l  j 
til.'  launching  of  tlie  chief-  dramatic  ! 
stroke,  or,  as  a background,  they  en- 
hance toe  effect  that  escapes  those 
who  are  passionate  in  their  regard  fori 
detail. 

As  is  tlie  modern  custom,  Dr.  Muck  ! 
gave  out  tlie  first  theme  of  tlie  allegro  1 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  j 
I as  though  the  composer  were  improves-  ; 

ing'  tentatively,  but  with  the  confirma-  -I 
i lion  of  the  full'  orchestra  he  established  1 
i the  prevailing  tempo.  His  reading  of  I 
I the  s.vmnhony  was  one  of  Dootie  ' ibe-rtv'l 


J not  approach  license.  How- 
eat  the  freedom  in  movement, 
•iderlving  rhythm  was  malntajped. 
controlling  thought  was  Yividlyjpre- 
.nted.  In  Ids  interpretation  of  Ute.  fa- 
mous allegretto  he  steered  clear  of  T>oth 
the  inexorable  rigirtiLy  that  makes  the 
nielodv  square-toed,  and  of  the  senti- 
ment that  is  of  close  kin  to  sentimeo- 
Sm  All  in  all  the  performance  of 
the  symphony  was  poetically  dramatic 
and  engrossing. 

Neitzel  Earned  His  Applause. 

Dr  Neitzel  chose  the  concerto  In  G 
major,  which  Is  now  chlelly  conspicu- 
ous for  the  rare  and  unconventional 
'.beauty  of  the  second  movement  and  for 
the  occasional  hints  at  the  surpassing 
greatness  of  Beethoven  in  the  other 
movements.  His  performance  was 
thoughtful,  but  not  labored  or  dryly 
scholastic.  It  was  sand 
There  was  no  attempt  to  turn  pas- 
sages of  pure  formalism  into  “inspired 
thought."  There  was  the  evident  ap- 
preciation of  the  composer's  romantic 
spirit  which  found  full  expression  in  the 
Andante  and  in  other  pages  now  and 
then  attempted  to  make  its  \\a\.  Tcch- 
; nically  the  performance  was  clean-cut 
| and  fluent  in  the  bravura  passages,  and 
1 tlie  phrasing  of  tile  melodic  sections 
I was  rhetorically  convincing  and  al-tis- 
I tic  Dr.  Neitzel  was  warmly  greeted 
I and  liberally  applauded. 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERT. 

The  first  of  the  season’s  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  pension  fund  concerts 
will  be  given  In  Symphony  Hall  on  next 
Sunday  evening,  Dec,  30,  at  8 o’clock. 
The  object  of  these  concerts,  as  is  well 
known,'  is  to  increase  the  endowment 
I fund  of  the  pension  instituti'o'n  and 
thus  provide  for  the  old  age  or  sickness 
i of  members  of  the  orchestra.  1 hanks 
to  tlie  generous  spirit  in  which  Boston 
I has  patronized  these  concerts  the  fund 
has  been  steadily  and  surely  increasing 
I rvirh  the  two  concerts  enck  season  and 
I the  dues  from  the  members  of  the  <>r- 
1 elicstra  the  players  will  soon  be  mi  a 
pension  basts  as  favorable  os  those 
which  ar'  found  in  continental  lus- 
tra s which  are  maintained  by  the  stale. 

All' this  helps  to  assure  the  ^«sprit\de 

corps  which  has  been  peculiar  y charac- 
teristic of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 

CXoth!ns  concerning  the  orchestra  was 
nearer  the  heart  of  Mr.  Gericke.  and  he 
took  infinite  pains  in  the  pension  Hind 
Concerts,  approving  heartily  their  object 
Dr.  Muck  is  now  undertaking  the  tvoio 

1 nH 6 Vt nmpl &y  s' e v e n overtures  and  pre- 
era  of  Nuremberg’  and  Parsnau^ 


M 

'A  pianola  r.  1 * * g.r.-n  in 

Steinert  Hall  Tuesday  evening,  Jan. 

1 at  which  Miss  Rebecca  Cutter,  so- 
prano, will  sing. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  will  give  a’ 
piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Tues- 
day evening.  Feb.  5. 

Mr.  Stephen  Townsend  will  give  a 
song  recital  in  Steinert  Hail  on 
Wednesday  evening.  Jan.  16. 

Miss  Bet  ilia  Wesselhoeft  Swift,  so-  : 
pvano,  will  give  "A  Morning  of  Song  for  . 
Children"  in  Huntington  Chambers  Halil 
next  Friday,  at  11:15  o'clock.  Miss  Mary 
H.  Pumohrey.  pianist,  will  assist. 

NOW  AND  THEN. 

The  silly  season  in  London  journal- 
ism seems  to  last  throughout  the 
year.  The  question  whether  bats  eat 
bacon  was  discussed  last  month. 
Here  it  is  December,  and  corres- 
pondents and  editors  are  debating 
solemnly  whether  physicians  and  sur-  ^ 

| geons  should  wear  beards.  Mr- 
Windybank  Carter,  for  example,  as- 
l serfs  that  microbes  have  "a  great 
; predilection  for  hair."  and  beards 
cannot  be  rendered  aseptic,  while  Mi. 
Thornton  argues  that  beards  are  only 
“insanitary”  when  not  cared  for;  that 
nature  did  not  provide  them  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  shaving;  and  he  quotes  i 
from  Leviticus,  "Neither  shall  thou 
mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard,  to  set- 
tle the  matter. 

Not  'many  years  ago  all  young  pliy- j: 
sicians  were  exiremely  anxious  to 
have  a full  beard,  to  give  them  pro- 1 
fessional  gravity  in  consultation,  to 
enlarge  the  dignity  of  their  bed-side  j 
manner.  They  courted  patriarchal  j 
beards,  beards  In  which  the  fowls  of 
the  air  might  nest.  Some,  faint 
hearted,  with  a scanty  vegetation  on  a 
; sandy  soil,  with  an  unsightly  growth 
i reminding  the  irreverent  of  line  cut 
■ chewing  tobacco,  abandoned  practice, 
i Today  there  is  the  universal  fear  of 
! the  microbe.  The  beard,  which  was 
! once  a necessity  as  well  as  a glory 
j to  the  physician,  is  now  the  symbol 
1 of  disease.  And  terror  draws  us  with 
! a single  hair. 


’The  Ring”  will  be  represented  by  the/ 
funeral  march  from  “Dusk  of  the  God.. 


THE  NEW  ORCHESTRA. 

The  first  week’s  seat  sale  for  the  first 
of  the  series  of  Jordan  Hall  orchestral 
concerts,  of  which  Mr.  Wallace  Good- 
rich will  be  the  conductor,  has  been 
most  encouraging  to  the  promoters  of 
the  new  organization.  There  has  been  a 
brisk  sale  at  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office 
since  the  seats  were  ready  last  Monday. 
Mr  Louis  Eaton  will  be  the  concert 
master  There  will  be  55  professional 
musicians  in  the  new  orchestra,  and  the 
lirst  concert  will  take  place  Thursday, 
Jan.  10.  ’ 


COMING  CONCERTS. 

Ollier  announcements  are  on  the  music 
and  art  page  of  this  issue. 

The  Chamber  concert  In  Chiekermg 
Hall  next  Sunday  will  be  given  by  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Miller  Woodruff,  soprano,  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  quartet. 

Mi  Myron  W.  Whitney.  Jr.,  baritone, 
will  give  a song  recital  in  Potter  Hall. 
Tuesday  afternoon,  Jan.  1,  when  he  will 
fine  songs  by  Bizet,  Brogi  Debussy. 
Godard  Hahn,  Hildach.  Laloy  Lenor- 
inand.  Molloy.  Parker,  Reger,  Schumann. 
Vannuccini  and  White  , Wnff- 

Tho  programme  of  the  second  lion 
mam  quartet  concert  in  Potter  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening  will  include  H.oclns 
rmnrfpt  In  D major,  op.  76,  No.  o.  woii  s 
Italian  Serenade,  R.  Strauss’  piano  quaf- 
tet  (Mr.  Gebhard,  pianist). 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Clemens  of  Cleveland. 

G will  give  an  organ  recital  in  Sym 
phony  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 

i ^ Thi.  second  concert  of  the  Longy  Club 
■will take Place  °n  Potter  Hall  on  \X  ednes- 

1 df&r?VFell-  Fox  will  give  his  second 
chamber  concert  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
'Thursday  afternoon  Jan  3.  wher j he  will 
nlav  piano  pieces  by  Fame,  Hanseii,  | 
r 'szt  "Mendelssohn.  Rosenthal.  Saint- 
Saens.  Mr  Nicholas  Douty.  tenor  of 
Philadelphia,  will  sing  songs  by 
Debussy.  Gabriel  Faure,  Grieg,  Leroux, 

"yiiic.  Nordica  will  give  a song  recital 
In  Symphony  Hall  on  Saturday  after- 
noon; Jan.  5.  Mr.  Charles  Anthony  will 
play  piano  solo  pieces  and  be  the  accom- 
panist. Mail  orders  may  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Mudgett,  at  Symphony  Hal!.  untJ 
next  Friday  morning,  when  the  dox 
cf'ice  sale  of  tickets  will  begin. 

C Mr.  G:\brilowitsch  will  give  a piano 
recital  In  Jordan  Hall  on  Monday  after- 
noon. Jan.  7,  when  he  will  play  Pieces  by 
Chopin  and  Schumann  exclusively. 

The  programme  of  the  Rneisel  quartet 
concert  in  Chiekering  Hall.  Jan.  15,  will 
I Include  Brahms’  sextet.  Beethoven  s 
! Fugue  op.  133.  second  movement  from 
1 Doe -fler-s  sextet  in  A minor;  Schumann  s 
i piano  quintet  (Mr.  Rudo.ph  Ganz.  pLn- 

ifet)A  s0ng  recital  will  be  . given  by 
1 Tessin  \rine  Morse,  soprano,  to  take 
! place  in  steinert  Hall  on  the  evening 

i ° tMT^?SFa-Wearaoom field,  Zeisler  will 

; give  a recital  in  Stemert  Hall  on  Jan. 

I 29. 


OATHS  IN  COURT. 

The  minister  of  justice  in  Paris  has 
drafted  a law  modifying  the  judicial 
procedure.  longer  will  a juryman, 
irrespective  of  his  religious  beliefs, 
be  required  or  allowed  to  say:  "Be- 
fore God  and  man  I swear  to  exam- 
ine”; no  longer  will  the  foreman  an- 
nounce the  verdict;  “On  my  honor 
and  conscience,  before  God  and  man.” 
The  Deity  now  seems  to  be  persona 
non  grata  in  French  courts. 

What  will  the  Frenchman,  witness 
or  juryman,  do  or  say  to  strengthen 
affirmation?  Of  course,  there  will 
not  be  kissing  of  any  book,  not  even- 
of  a volume  of  Moliere’s  comedies. 
Spaniards,  they  say,  make  a cross 
with  thumb  and  forefinger,  but  the 
crucifix  has  been  removed  from 
French  court  rooms,  so  that  Victor 
Hugo,  if  he  were  writing  today  a 
story  of  contemporaneous  life,  could 
not  use  the  crucifix  a«  he  did  in  the 
trial  scene  in  "Les  Miserables.”  A 
Ceylonese  will  swear  on  skins  of 
tiger  and  lizard,  praying,  if  he  should 
lie,  to  be  eaten  by  a tiger  or  be  cov- 
ered with  scales  like  the  reptile.  In 
Cyprus  a native  will  stand  on  one  leg 
while  he  is  swearing,  tor  then  the  { 
oath  does  not  bind  his  conscience. 
French  ingenuity  will,  no  doubt,  find 
a gentlemanly  manner  of  injecting 
confidence  into  statements  on  the 
witness  stand. 
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Mr.  d’Udine’s  Theories  and  Exposi- 
tions in  a Life  of  Chevalier  Gluck; 
Avarice  and  Pride  Beneficial  to 
the  Composer’s  Character 

Mr.  CHESTERTON’S  life  of  R°*^  Chesterton"  ’ The  poet  in 

w £ - ~ tsri  2 SJK 

lar  excursion  into  Sp>r.Har  (f)  those  of  strong  nerves,  is  always 

coated  and  drab.  But  - ’ He  Siaps  humanity  on  the  back,  and, 

amusing.  He  cheers  the  landscape-  J n0Vel.  he  is  always  shout- 

like the  Burgundian  soldier  in  Chat  les  ta  au  ^ 

lng:  "Courage,  comrades.  The  ®'  ’ the  Chevalier  Gluck, 

Mr.  Jean  d’Udine  has  ^ !*C^ie°Fani'sen®a  Ejjjridice,”  which  is 

who  wrote  manv  other  airs  • _ ,0liday  Mr  d’Udine  is  by  no  means  so 

often  butchered  to  make  a concert  hojm^^  M w ^ ^ ^ & knack. 

IarnTsomeb,: of^hU  mo"  ingenious  paradoxes  would  have  won  applause 
*r0mjid^^Mn^^tu4entPwH«,wtehes  ^ 

reer  and  master  the  m,.--  of  docum  Gu<-tave  Desnoiresterres,  the 

to  consult  the  hooks  by  AllBinDife^1toepamph,ets  that  were  spawned 
correspondence  of  Grimm  and  D , d Picclnni,  the  thought- 

during  the  memorable  struggle  between view  of  Gluck  will 
ful  and  brilliant  study  by  Ernest  - aulckened  by  Mr.  d’Udine’s  thin 
be  enlarged,  his  own  criticism  v\i  lnBeregted  ln  Mr.  d’Udine,  a thinker 
volume,  and.  furthermoi  e,  ie  • when  he  has  finished  reading, 

and  writer  who  is  well  worth  ^ no-fin g Whem  he  with  G.uck, 

he  will  perhaps  be  better  acquainted  ''>th  Mr-  a hlm.  - 

and  certain  opinion*  of  the  Marcei  Schwob:  It 

Mr.  d’Udine  agree-  to  the  pr  ip  - 1Uy  the  ancient  ones, 

.’rote  hWorl.PS  m.h.r  JV*”  ^ . ..embled  the 

an*  5^“^Hrrrrr^  - . 

Flemish  Detail.  gout:'1  “He  woulde  sitt  with  his 

The  superstitious  and  gossiping  John  ^k’aj^U  ^e.  putt  ^them  into 
Aubrey,  esq.,  was  a master  of  this  art 
Look  at  any  one  of  his  lives  of  eminent 
men.  Here  is  that  of  Dr.  William  Har- 
vey. “I  have  heard  him  say  that  after 
his  l.ooke  of  tlie  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
came  out  he  fell  mightily  in  his  prac- 
tice an.i  twas  believed  by  the  vulgar 
that  he  was  crack-brained;  and  all  the 
phvsitians  were  against  ills  opinion,  and 
envyed  him."  You  will  find  all  the  sup- 
posedly important  facts  of  Ills  life  in 
the  encyclopedias  of  biography,  tout  only 
Aubrev'  tells  us  that  he  and  his  brother 


payUof*  water,  till  he  was  almost  dead 
with  cold,  and  betake  himself e to  his 
stove,  and  so  'twas  gone;  or  that  when, 
toeing  hot-headed,  and  lus  thoughts 
working,  lie  could  not  sleep,  he  "°t““ 
rise  from  his  bed.  “and  walke  about  his 
chamber  in  his  shirt,  till  lie  was  pretty 
cooie.  i.  e.,  till  be  began  to  have  a 

11  Only 'Aubrey  tells  us  that  Dri.  Jaqum- 
to.  physician  to  King  James  lived  in 
the  marshes  of  Essex  to  watch  wha. 
plants  slieep.  put  there  for  rot,  did  eat. 


JSE 


Miss  Harriot  Barrows, 

Soprano. 


Edward  Strong, 

Tenor. 

Aubrey  tells  us  tnat  tvtiuon  rarely  I 
drank  between  meals,  that  Meritor) 
"looked  like  a knave  with  his  gogling 
cles,"  that  Bacon’s  eye  was  like  that  of 
a viper,  and  when  he  was  ,n  disgrace 
Sir  Fullte  Grevil.  a great  friend  in  the  I 
time  of  Bacon’s  prosperity,  was  so  tin-  I 
worthy  as  to  forbid  iris  butler  to  let  him 
have  any  more  small  beer,  “which  he 
had  often  sent  for,  his  stomack  being 
nice,  and  the  small  beere  of  Grayes 
Inne  not  liking  his  pallet.” 

Mr.  d’Udine  could  not  describe  Gluck 
from  hearsay.  Ho  therefore  could  not 
display  t'he  malice  of  a friend  and  give 
piquancy  through  the  betrayal  of  con- 
fidences. His  sketch  of  Gluck's  personal- 
ity is  necessarily  based  on  what  others 
faid  and  wrote.  But  as  a skilful  and 
imaginative  protrait  painter  sometimes 
works  a wonder  on  the  canvas  with  only 
a commercial  photograph  to  give  him 
clues,  so  Mr.  d’Udine  uses  his  material 
and  presents  a Gluck  in  the  flesh  al- 
most as  real  as  was  the  ghostly  appari- 
tion of  The  Chevalier  in  Hoffmann’s 
wild  and  fasiastical  tale. 

Gluck  the  Man. 

A burly  man,  very  tali,  stout  but  vig- 
orous, brave  at  table,  a deep  drinker, 
energetic,  clothed  in  authority,  amiable 
end  of  a seductive  manner,  wiien  it 
pleased  him,  with  clear  gray  and  lively 
eyes,  pock-marked,  with  the  tempera- 
ment of  a Danubian  peasant  and  the 
bearing  of  a grand  seigneur,  dressed 
sumptuously,  deliberately  affecting  rude 
fashions  of  speech — such  was  the  man 
who  scolded  • unmercifully  his  interpre- 
ters, ordered  about  royal  personages  as 
though  they  were  his  inferiors,  sang 
when  full  of  wine  with  a feeble  and  pa- 
thetic voice  emotional  pages  from  his 
operas,  was  gentle  with  his  timid  rival 

Piccinni.  and  was  devoted  to  his  wife, 
even  after  30  years  of  marriage. 

As  a boy  he  was  forest-bred,  exposed 
to  rain  and  snow,  cold  and  beat,  and 
Mr.  d’Udine  believes  that  this  intimate 
life  with  nature  inspired  great  scenes  in 
the  man’s  music-dramas.  The  sacred 
wood  of  Orpheus  had  been  seen  by  him 
near  Neuscliloss.  A wild  pass  through  ) 
which  he  used  to  go  terror-stricken  be- 
came a gorge  in  Hades.  When  Aleeste 
dying,  exclaimed:  "These  withered  trees, 
these  threatening  rocks,  the  mournful 
sound  of  the  murmuring  water!”  Gluck 
saw  trees  and  cliffs  and  streams  that 
were  known  to  him  as  the  son  of  a gun- 
bearer  and  forester. 

He  is  brought  before  us  old  and  fa- 
mous near  Vienna,  clothed  in  a gray 
coat  luxuriously  embroidered  with  sil- 
ver, walking  on  the  grass  with  a cane 
surmounted  with  a gold  apple,  or  in 
summer  his  clavichord  is  there,  and  with 
his  imagination  excited  by  charttpagne 
lie  invokes  the  Klysian  fields,  the  en- 
chanted gardens  of  Armide.  or  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  radiant  in  bright  light. 

Avarice  as  Stimulus. 


j Gluck  has  been  reproached  for 
avarice  and  his  pride. 


his 


— 
• * \ 


Miss  Alice  Eldredge, 

Pianist. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Winter,  Contralto. 


"M.v  (lavs  of  love  are  over:  me  no  more 
The  charms  of  maid,  wife,  and  still  less  of 
widow. 

Can  make  the  fool  of  which  they  made  before— 

In  short,  I must  not  lead  the  life  1 did  do: 

The  credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  is  o’er, 

The  Copious  use  of  claret,  is  forbid  too, 

So  for  a good  old-gentlemanly  vice. 

1 think  1 must  take  up  with  avarice.” 

When  we  were  young  we  read  "Don 
Juan”  at  school  secretly,  expectantly, 
with  a snigger,  as  we  read  the  surpris- 
ing and  highly-colored  novels  of  G.  W. 

M.  Reynolds,  and  wondered  at  his 
knowledge  of  intrigues  in  the  court  life 
of  his  country;  as  we  read  “The  Monk” 
and  the  too  eelebrted  romance  by  John 
Cleland.  We  skipped  then  what  we  now 
read  with  pleasure  after  we  Have  lost 
illusions  or  succumbed  to  the  phlegm 
that  consoles  one  after  years  of  har- 
assing domesticity. 

“How  beauteous  are  ronleaus!  how  charming 
chests 

Containing  ingots,  bags  of  dollars,  coins.’ 

But  they  say  that  Gluck  was  always 
avaricious  that  he  did  not  reserve  the 
vice  for  his  old  age,  as  some  defer  read- 
ing Anthony  Trollope  or  playing  golf  or 
solitaire.  Gluck  was  most  exacting, 
grasping  in  his  relations  with  managers 
of  opera  houses.  He  was  always  dick- 
ering to  his  own  advantage  in  presents 
given  to  him  by  his  noble  friends.  He 
would  sell  to  a marquise  of  Versailles 
during  a rehearsal  a richly  ornamented 
watch  which  he  had  accepted  from  an 
Austrian  archduchess. 

If  Gluck  had  rot  been  avaricious,  says 
Mr  d’Udine,  lie  might  have  stopped 
work  with  his  "Orfeo,”  and  there  would 
have  been  no  “Aleeste,"  no  “Armide,” 
neither  one  of  the  two  operas  with 
Tphigenia  as  heroine.  He  might  have 
anticipated  Rossini,  who  folded  his  ; 
hands  after  ‘'William  Tell.”  For  Gluck 
was  naturally  as  lazy  as  the  composer 
of  “The  Barber  of  Seville,”  and  was  al- 
most a gourmand  as  Rossini  was  wholly 
a gourmet.  Mr.  d’Udine  believes  that 
Gluck,  if  he  had  not  been  spurred  on  by 
the  love  of  money,  might  have  spent  his 

days  in  preparing  macaroni  after  some 
receipt  recommended  to  him  by  Metas- 
taslo  or  Durante.  Composing  furiously, 
indefatigable  at  the  innumerable  rehear- 
sals lie  demanded,  lie  was  incredibly 
lazy  and  indifferent  in  writing  out  his 
scores. 

The  Pride  of  Genius. 

Gluck's  pride  needs  no  defence,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  d'Udine,  who  would  blush 
to  clear  the  composer  of  the  reproach  or 
to  explain  it  away.  He  insists  on  this 

I ride  as  one  of  Gluck’s  finest  character- 
istics, as  the  hall-mark  of  his  genius. 
Bor  a genius  must  have  enormous  bold- 
ness. self-confidence,  admiration  for  Ills 
works  which  will  probably  disconcert  or 
wound  the  great  majority  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  genius  says  that  a 
thing  is  white  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  says  that  it  is  black.  The  years 
go  by  and  the  world  at  last  admits  that 
it  is  white,  and  intimates  that  it  thought 
it  was  white  when  the  dispute  began. 
Modesty  does  not  walk  arm-in-arm  with 
success,  the  necessary  as  well  as  tri- 
umphant. success. 

When  half  the  world  is  at  your  feet, 
when  kings  and  lords  and  noble  dames 
cpealc  respectfully  of  the  gun-bearer's 
son.  when  you  have  been  bold  enough  to 
,ead  Truth  all  naked  on  the  operatic 

stage,  from  which  the  timidity,  good  na- 
ture or  commercial  spirit  of  your  pre- 
decessors had  kept  her,  when  you  walk 
side  by  side  with  the  most  illustrious,  is 
not  pride  a legitimate  and  precious  rec- 
ompense? „ 

Mr.  d'Udine  goes  farther.  Pride  is  a 
duty  to  him  who  pretends  to  address 
the  world's  soul  and  make  its  heart  beat. 
A great  genius  cannot  be  sincerely  mod- 
est. Pride  is  not  vanity.  Vanity  is 
stupid,  blind,  unreasonable.  When  it 
boasts  of  itself  posterity  laughs  at  it. 
but  posterity  applauds  when  pride  does 
itself  justice.  The  speech  of  Gluck  to 
Corancez  in  the  corridor  of  the  opera 
bouse  during  the  first  performance  ot 
"Aleeste,”  in  which  the  composer  said 
that  his  music  drama  should  please  at 
the  time  and  that  It  would  give  pleasure 
j two  centuries  thence  "provided^  the 
' French  language  does  not  change,  be  - 
cause he  had  built  upon  nature,  which 
is  never  subject  to  fashion — tins  speech 
now  seems  modest  and  reasonable.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  pride  is  the 
faithful  servant  of  truth. 

In  the  quatrain  that  serves  as  motto 
in  “Hast  Fruit  Off  an  Old  Tree.’;  Landor 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY— Chickerlng  Had,  3:30  P.  lons^nd  directed 

concert  of  thi^  series  ou,a  E'nUiosde  G'ogorza.  baritone,  will  sing  Caldara  s 

b>  Mi.  H.  (.  i ••  Martini's  “Plaisir  cT Amour,  recitativ 

‘•Come  Ruggio  di  Sol  Mai  um  s jriaj  M T.normand’s  “( 


"Come  Ruggio  di  Sol.”  Mamm  . ^Ji^-.^Lenormknd’s  ^ ’ ‘‘Gardtur^des 
Thoas  front  Gluck  sip ® ” Gabriel'  Faure’s  "Rencontre.  Palad; 
Chevres,”  Dubois’.  "Par  le Korbay’s  "Marishka.” 
hide’s  ".Suzanne,  Gj?ne'”  H parkei’s  ’^he  lark  now  leaves  its  natiy 

Tours’  "Mother  o ^neAnllO;r  violinist  will  play  Rie’s  Romanza  op  i. 

Miss  Bessie  B.  . ^Ih^.^'^^^^tenmelodie”  and  Wien  awski’s 


Tour 

n®?1-.  ■Abeille”  Schumann  ? ■ uarreiuneiuuic  -mill  ” 

Schubei  t s>  * \ii<  p (T  "Rldricre  pianist,  will  play  ljca  ia. 

Baisass  vs&s  » » <•  — 

'Was 

del  and  Haydn  Society  , assisted  by  a full  orchestra 

Tucker,  °rSanist.  ^ Clark  Wilson,  Mrs.  Bertha  Cush- 

and  these  solo  since  s.  mi  rederick  Martin,  . . .... 


rows, Miss  Elisabeth  C Winter,  tur.  oonn  — u. 

Julian  Walker  of  New  r oik.  public  rehearsal  of  Boston 

FRrDAY-Symp l ony  Hall  -_D  R "inductor.  Brahms*  variations  on  a 
Symphony  prchestia,  l ■ concerto  (Mr.  Timothee  AdamowskO. 

theme  of  Haydn; atS^e^Ulf«d  Match  of  the  Three  Kings,  from  Liszt’s 
"l^P-i'stus ’’ S The  Shepherds’  song,  an  instrumental  pastoral,  mil  be 
played  £or  the  fii^t  time  in  Boston.^  Tentll  concert  of  the  Boston 
SSymplSny  Ordiestrk.'  Programme  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


wrote:  “I  strove  witn  none.  lor  ncme 
‘i  worth  my  strife.”  Glucks  pride 
was  not  so  olympian  in  its  '"difference. 
He  sulked  because  his.  %cho  't  Nar 
cisse”  had  no  success  m Pails,  and  ne  j 

took  a queer  revenge  on  the  Parisian 
public,  a revenge  meditated  in  Vienna, 
from  which  city  he  did  not  stir  during 
the  last  eight  years  of  his  life. 

What  Is  a Melody? 

P.ecent  revivals  of  Gluck's  operas  in 
Paris  have  shown  that  the  composer’s 
own  valuation  of  his  works  was  not 
preposterous.  Why  do  they  still  move 
and  thrill— witness  the  impression  made 
in  London  by  “Armide”  last  season— 
"hen  only  two  or^  three  other  operas  of 
Gluck's  century  have  anything  more 
today  than  a historical  interest?. 

A modern  audience  is  moved  not  only 
by  the  nobility  of  the  subjects,  the  dra- 
matic force  of  Gjuck,  the  serene  and  vig- 
orous beauty  that  is  Grecian,  but  bv  the 
melodic  variety.  Mr.  d’Udine  insists 
on  this  last  point.  Let  us  consider  his 
remarks,  for  they  bear  on  all  music  of 
the  present-day. 

If  tyou  define  a melody  by  saying  it  is 
essentially  a series  of  successive  sounds 
why  is  not  a drum-roll  a melody?  Mel- 
ody, as  it  is  generally  understood,  is  a 
song,  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  in 
which  emotion  is  conveyed  or  translated 
by  means  of  a series  of  varied  notes, 
by  a certain  curve  abounding  in  accents, 
divers  intonations  and  a certain  lyricism 
or  poetic  enthusiasm. 

Between  this  melody  and  a dull  and 
monotonous  recitative  on  a small  num- 
ber of  notes  or  sometimes  on  one  note 
there  are  countless  degrees.  Now  where 
does  recitative,  or  "melopee.”  as  the 
French  call  it.  stop  and  melody  begin* 1 * * *' 
Who  can  determine  this?  The  melodic 
character  of  a musical  phrase.  Mr.  d’U- 
dnie  therefore  argues,  does  not  depend 
on  tills  phrase  but  on  the  one  that 
hears  it.  Two  very  intelligent  and 
musical  persons  can  be  of  antipodal 
opinions  concerning  this  point.  We  are 
obliged  to  consider  “melodicity”  as  a 
relative  phenomenon. 

There  are  three  chief  melodic  tvpes 
The  most  elementary  is  the  simple  rec- 
itative in  tvhich  there  is  a frequent  rep- 
etition of  several  syllables  on  the  same 
note.  The  recitative  is  not  far  removed 
from  declamation.  To  many  hearers  this 
form  is  not  melodic. 

Another  form  includes  more  sonorous 
elements.  The  notes  are  more  varied  in 
position,  the  rhythms  are  more  marked 
and  they  are  subject  to  a certain  unity 
of  form;  but  both  notes  and  rhythms  fol- 
low slavishly  the  text. 

In  tlie  melody  of  the  third  class,  known 
as  an  aria  or  air,  the  composer  is  no  lon- 
ger free.  He  must  first  of  all  obtain 
symmetrical  curves  and  Hi  y trap  e inde- 
pendent ot  the  words  that  are  to  be  sung 
and  of  the  particular  nuances  in  the 
emotion  or  in  the  thought.  Since  the 
aria  is  complex  and  fixed,  it  can  repre- 
sent only  a general  state  of  the  soul  ft 
does  not  admit  much  finesse  In  expres-  I 


sion.  but  it  has  this  powenui  lyric  ad-  | 
vantage:  it  may  have  an  intense  dynamic,  i 
action. 

No  one  of  these  three  melodic 
forms  is  necessarily  superior  to  the 
other  two.  The  idea  which  Mr. 
d'Udine  invites  us  to  consider  is  one 
of  melodic  quantity,  not  one  of  melo- 
dic quality,  if  the  air  be  more  fully 
organized  than  the  recitative,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  more  musical  or 
expressive.  It  is  merely  a different 
form. 

A Vulgar  Error, 

The  schools  of  music  make  the  mis- 
take of  (believing  that  this  or  that 
melodic  type  is  superior  in  quality  to 
tlie  others.  In  France  the  partisans 
of  Lully  and  Rameau  insist  on  the 
supremacy  of  literary  declamation  and 
admit  only  the  recitative,  or  melody 
that  lias  little  more  contour  and 
rhythm.  The  Wagnerites.  wherever 
they  may  be  found,  tolerate  only  mel- 
odies of  the  second  class.  Today  the 
Debussyites.  or  the  "Pelleastres,"  go 
back,  as  far  as  vocal  music  is  con- 
cerned, to  the  type  of  recitative  or 
psalmody  that  characterized  Lully’s 
operas.  There  are  now  in  every  coun- 
try. as  at  Paris  in  the  days  of  Gluck, 
persons  who  accept  only  tlie  fully  or- 
ganized aria,  the  aria  of  Bellini,  Ros- 
sini. Donizetti,  Verdi. 

Gluck  had  his  own  theories  concern- 
ing opera  and  he  carried  them  rigorous- 
ly into  execution,  but  he  tvas  not  a 
slave  to  any  one  form  of  melody  to 
the  exclusion  of  tlie  others.  He  used 
each  one  of  tlie  three  forms  according 
ito  the  dramatic  situation  and  his  own 
inspiration.  In  each  one  of  his  master-  | 
jiieces  you  find  tlie  recitative  or  psalm-  ; 
oily,  the  type  of  melody  that  predomi- 
nates in  Wagner’s  music-dramas,  and  the  | 
si.t  aria.  You  find  them  used  with  rare  : 
sense  of  dramatic  truth  and  emotion. 
His  operas,  therefore,  have  variety  and 
they  seem  today  much  younger  than 
those  of  Lully  and  Rameau.  Mr.  d’Udine 
boldly  says  that  for  the  same  reason 
they  will  appear  some  day  younger  than 
i the  dramas  of  Wagner. 

I Yet  tlie  works  of  Gluck,  in  spite  of 
wealth  of  melody,  were  reproached  at 
the  time  for  their  lack  of  tunefulness. 
When  Wagner's  music  was  first  played 
and  sung  in  the  United  States,  it  was 
condemned  by  many  as  being  unmeio- 
dious.  1 have  heard  opera  singers  in 
Boston  say  that  they  do  not  like  Verdi’s 
“Othello”  and  "Falstaff,”  because  these 
operas  have  no  tunes.  The  music  of 
Richard  Strauss  has  been  condemned 
here  for  the  same  cause.  (If  tlie  object- 
ors had  complained  of  the  inherent  ’vul- 
garity of  many  of  Strauss'  themes,  they 
could  easily  have  been  excused.)  Today 
there  are  many  who  cannot  find  any 
melodies  in  the  compositions  of  Debus- 
sy, d’Indy,  and  Loeffler,  yet  they  have 
heard  much  music,  so  that  certain  page? 
of  Wagner’s  operas  are  to  them  old- 
fashioned;  nor  do  they  now  fear  Rich- 
ard Strauss— that  Is  they  no  longer  snort 
angrily  and  leave  the  ball,  ot  stay  and 
don  ear-caps,  when  ills  music  is  played. 
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Music  and  the  Hearer. 

Music  is  made,  as  Is  any  sound  or 
noise,  only  by  vibratory  movements, 
which  affect  us  by  the  shocks  of  varied  j 
Impact  on  the  sensorial  surface  of  the  ' 
organ  of  hearing. 

Music  is  for  each  one  his  perception 
of  'these  movements.  The  perception  is 
at  first  vague  and  purely  physiological. 
The  more  educated  the  hearer  is.  the 
more  conscious  is  Ids  perception.  1 'J 
perception  of  some  allows  them  to  dc- 
eern  in  an  orchestral  performance  the 
tonality  of  the  passage,  the  timbre  of 
each  instrument,  the  notes  and  the 
rhythmic  peculiarities  of  each  melody 
and  of  each  chord,  and  the  walk  of 
each  melody  in  a contrapuntal  page 
when  the  uneducated  hears  no  melody 
at  all.  As  Mr.  d'Udlne  says,  I his 
auricular  analysis  of  sonorous  forms 
and  the  comparison  of  them  with  othe. 
forms  can  give  intellectual  plcas-urc  to 
the  educated  hearer.  This  pleasure  is 
not  an  artistic  pleasure,  which  is  a 
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thing  of  a different  nature. 

Music  awakens  in  any  hearer,  whethei 
he  be  learned  or  foolish,  in  vary  ing  de- 
grees, of  course,  either  a sensation  of 
movement,  color,  odor,  taste,  etc.,  o 
an  emotional  sentiment  as  joy.  P'D  > 
grief  tenderness,  warlike  ardor,  lo'e. 
etc.  'That  Is  to  say.  all  music  for  all 
hearers  either  Invokes  a correlative  sen- 
sation  that  Is  outside  of  music  or  an  j 
emotion  that  is  equally  outside.  the 
more  these  sensations  or  emotions  aie 
Invoked,  the  more  beautiful  is  the  music.  | 
The  more  keenly  the  hearer  feels  thts 
sensations  and  emotions,  the  ntoj-e  of  an 
artist  is  he.  When  music  wholly  fans 
In  the  invocation  of  anything,  it  is  only 

a ItUtfo1lowsSCthat  the  music  w hich  is 
richest  in  suggestions  was  p°mP^ed 
when  the  author  was  under  the  domin 

ation  of  the  liveliest  sensations  and  the 

most  passionate  emotions,  lor  th®  com 
poser  only  transposes  into  the  world  of 
iionoritv  what  he  himself  feels. 

Gluck  was  unsurpassed  In  the  ability 
to  awaken  bv  his  music  both  sensations 
•,rd  emotions.  Not  that  he  Invokes  in 
the  hearer  the  thought  of  perfume  and 
taste — this  invocation  is  of  the  lJt 
centimv— but  by  his  music  lie  constantly 

reminds  the  hearer  of thed/he 
action  As  a master  of  the  pathetic  lie 
stands  alone.  His  melodies  which  arc 
inspired  bv  his  insight  into  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  operatic  characters,  owe  their 
life  to  the  extraordinary  sincerity  in 
whlrh  thev  were  conceived.  _ . 

While  melodies  of  the  first  and  second 
ci  vs  translate  punctiliously  matters 
detail  1 ail  aria  can  only  express  a con- 
2?Hn’  ^ou\  or  a general  movement. 
In1  hi"  choice  of  the  form  of  melody  best 
suited  to  the  dramatic  situation  or  to 
the  mental  condition  of  a man  or 
woman,  Gluck  Showed  his  o ertoppin„ 

SeAnd  how  did  he  find  out  this  expres- 
Anu  now  « .,  „Hovv  did  |ie  discover 

thennotes  which  should  invoke  the  ma- 
ternal love  of  Alceste.  the  sensual,  dolo- 
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V'mvdif  c?''  Neither  Mr.  • d'Tdine  nor 
another  can  explain.  Genius  has  its 
secrets. 

Gluck’s  Followers. 

Wagner  shook  for  a time  the  musical  ^ 
world!  and  his  influence  is  still  felt.  He  ^ 
founded  no  school.  Sedulous  apes  are 

not  disciples. 

And  how  was  It  with  Gluck  . Piccinn  , 
Salieri,  Gretry  showed  an  immediate  in- 
fluence. and  there  is  the  thought  of 
Gluck  in  Mehul’s  “Joseph"  and  Spontl- 
nl’s  “Vestale.”  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
composed  for  the  opera  house  as  though 
the  preface  to  "Alceste"  had  not  been 
written,  yet  the  choruses  of  the  priests 
in  “The  Magic  Flute"  have  the  classic 
serenity  of  Gluck,  a belated  Greek,  ltal- 
innism  prevailed  in  France,  hleyerbeer 
“a  cosmopolitan  genius,  v.  ho,  if  he  had 
been  born  30  years  later,  would  have 
been  a good  Wagnerian,  with  an  un- 
commonly powerful  dramatic  sense,  led 
m the  abyss  this  school  of  dramatic 

r'°Wiigner  was  not  a good  Gluelcist. 
“His  ‘continuous  melody’  is  a sophism. 


yoke 

rhythm.  lines  that  are  large  and  sweep- 
ing.  precise,  solid/*  , ...  « 

Thus  does  Mr.  d L-dme  end  Vtith  < 
summons  to  the  lists.  The  , champions 
of  pregluckism  have  already  taken  m 

M ean while  'the'^conrtposer  who  feels 
something  within  him  that  must  out. 
does  not  even  hear  the  clash  of  lances 
and  the  shouts  of  the  lookers-on  Or 
If  he  listens  it  is  only  for  a moment  and 
then  like  Candlde,  lie  goes  to  his  gaidc  | 
and  there  works  quietly. 

PERSONAL. 

Miss  de  Treville,  who  has  been  singing 
recently  with  marked  success  in  clt.es 
of  Austria,  was  born  at  Galveston,  Tex. 
Her  father  was  a Frenchman  and  her 
cjriother  was  an  American.  It  is  said  that 
the  year  of  her  birth  was  1885.  This 
statement  Is  incredible,  for  she  was 
singing  for  Mr.  Duff  in  1897,  and  she  ap- 
peared in  Boston  in  April.  1898.  as  Clara 
in  the  dismal  play,  "Adelaide."  pro- 
duced by  Mi\  Bispham  at  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre,  when  he  plumed  him- 
i self  on  looking  like  the  late  Ludwig  van 
Bethoven.  If  Miss  de  Treville  was  then 
only-  13  years  old,  she  was  a remarkably 
fine  girl  for  her  age.  With  her  in  the 

sentimental  piece  were  Julja  OPP.  Mrs. 
Wulfott  and  Mrs.  W hiffen.  Miss  ae  ire 
ville  made  her  debut  at  the  Opera  Com- 
ique  Paris,  June  1,  1902,  as  Lakme.  She 
has  sung  in  many  cities,  Berlin,  bt. 
Petersburg.  Stockholm  Copenhagen 
pai,.n  Bucharest,  Nice.  At  Cairo  in 
she  filled  an  engagement  of  four  montiis. 

Mr  Alexander  Blaess.  ’cellist,  former- 
ly a member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  I 
orchestra  has  been  giving  recitals  in 
London.  Birmingham  and  other  English 
cities  .with  much  success.  In  London  he 
dived  Lalo's  concerto.  Boellmarm  s va- 
riations, a sonata  by  Corelli  and  pieces 
bv  Bruch,  d’Indy.  Chopin  Popper  a id 
navidoff  The  Standard,  Tribune.  Tele- 
graph and  Post  praised  ids  performance 
fn  London  in  high  terms.  Mr.  Blaess  has 
signed  a*  contract  for  six  years  with  an 
English  manager. 
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WINGED  MESSENGERS. 

Is  the  “Dlenstman”  in  German  cities 


man  chemist.  Ponder  these  inexora- 
ble figures : In  Great  Britain  alone 

the  total  quantity  of  "Jamaica  rum 
sold  reaches  a total  of  nearly  4,000,- 
000  gallons  a year;  but  Jamaica  ex- 
ports only  1,250,000  gallons  a year. 
No  wonder  that  Jamaica  planters  are 
disturbed  and  have  entered  into  a 
combine  to  ward  off  ruin.  No  won 
der  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Nolan,  as  special 
commissioner  for  the  Jamaica  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  Kingdom, 
bursts  into  a eulogiura  of  his  coun- 
try’s fire  water,  which  he  calls  the 
rum  of  rums.  He  attributes  the  su- 
periority to  the  favoring  water  and 
soil,  the  finest  molasses,  and  slow 
fermentation  and  distillation  in  the 
pot  still.  Furthermore,  "the  cream 
of  the  medical  profession  inform  the  | 

public  that  genuine  rum  and  milk  is 
the  most  powerful  restorative  known 
to  medical  science.” 

These  words  are  plausible  and  Ja- 
maica rum  has  its  uses  when  New 
England  rum  cannot  be  obtained, 
therefore  all  those  who  are  of  a 
kindly  disposition  will  wish  the  plant- 
ers good  luck  in  their  endeavors  to 
maintain  purity  of  purpose  and  prod- 
uct by  imposing  on  themselves  an 
export  duty  of  a small  sum  on  each 
puncheon.  Puncheon!  Mark  the  fit- 
ness of  the  word.  Rum  should  surely 
be  always  In  puncheons,  jugs,  or  in 
case  bottjes.  You  cannot  think  of  it 
in  kegs,  and  the  word  barrel  in  this 
connection  is  not  dignified  to  the 


going  the  way  of  the  night  watchman  imaginative.  Beer  is  not  for  teacups, 
with  his  horn,  the  town  trumpeter  nor  Hollands  for  pewter.  Puncheon, 
and  other  picturesque  and  decorative  or  “punchion”  in  its  older  form,  is  a 


which  is  defended  with  genius  by  an 
incomparable  orchestra,  yet  is  a sophism. 

» * * His  music  rests  almost  solely-  on 
melodies  of  the  second  type:  it  ignores 
two  psychological  human  needs;  that  of 
variety,  and  that  of  symmetry.  What- 
ever Wagnerians  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary- the  few  scattered  aria's  in  the 
work  of  their  god  are  oases  waited  for 
impatiently  even  by  the  best  musicians, 
in  the  desert  of  these  invariable  splen- 
dors.” 

Humperdinck,  d'Indy,  Bruneau,  who 
pretend  to  be  defenders  of  expressive 
truth,  are  far  from  the  Gluck  tradition 
whenever  they  are  slaves  to  the  leit 
motiv  and  avoid  systematically  true 
lyric  forms. 

Berlioz  was  nearer  to  Gluck,  and 
Gounod,  Bizet.  David  were  good  Gluclc- 
i ists  The  first  act  of  Massenet’s  “Rot 
do  Lahore’  is  Gluck,  modernized,  but 
excellent.  Saint-Saens’  ‘'Samson  and 
Delilah”  contains  pages  that  one  would 
swear  were  written  by  Gluck,  who 
would  have  applauded  the  "Invocation 
to  the  Night”  in  Charpontier’s  "Vie  du 
Poetc."  Lalo's  “Lo  Rol  d’Ys."  modern 
In  harmony  and  instrumentation,  is  "a 
Gluckist  masterpiece  worthy  of  its  best 
models." 

Literature  does  not  love  arias,  for 
when  there  are  arias  there  is  too  much 
music.  Literature,  jealous  of  its  rights, 
is  now  inclined  to  turn  its  back  on 
G’.uck  to  embrace  Lully  or  Rameau— not 
Wagner,  who  has  too  much  rhythm. 
It  stammers  the  dialogue  of  "Pelleas 
and  Melisande"  in  the  most  delicious 
orchestral  atmosphere  in  the  world. 

“Prcraphaellsm  has  ended  in  giving 
us  only  beautiful  tapestries  and  fine  fur- 
niture. Fregluckism,  the  bastard  son  of 
the  iridescent  and  splenetic  musical 
coloring  of  the  Russians,  embroiders  ex- 
quisite" stuffs.  as  Debussy's  'Noeturns' 
or  Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a Faun.' 
It  will  never  create  action,  since  for  ac- 
I lion  there  is  need  of  movement;  to  in- 


figures?  The  dlenstman  was  slow;  he 
was  often  dull;  but  he  was  reasonably 
sure  and  he  was  always  honest.  A 
homely,  useful  figure;  not  a winged 
Mercury,  but  a faithful  beast  of  bur- 
den or  a trudging  doer  of  errands. 
In  Munich  he  would  perform  a certain 
amount  of  work  for  a certain  amount 
of  beer;  that  is,  he  charged  two  or 
three  quarts  and  so  on;  i.  e.,  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  buy  two 
quarts  or  more. 

But  now  In  Berlin  there  are  mes- 
senger boys,  uniformed  as  in  London. 
They  are  probably  spectacled,  fresh, 
and  easily  diverted  from  the  ap- 
pointed task.  There  are  Berliners 
who  protest.  Listen  to  the  Post 
which  grows  hot  over  the  "puppet  fig- 
ures” who  go  about  “in  the  cos- 
tume of  Tom  (sic)  Atkins,”  while  the 
only  “security”  for  their  honesty  and 
truthfulness  is  their  “fool’s  name  and 
fool’s  clothes.”  The  Post  appeals  to 
national  pride  and  prophesies  “the 
disappearance  of  five  o’clock  tea  mes- 
senger boys  and  other  imported  Eng- 
lish absurdities.”  But  is  it  not  fair 
that  there  should  be  some  reciprocity 
in  invasion?  German  clerks  and 
other  things  made  in  Germany  are 
plentiful  in  the  chief  English  cities. 


noble,  mouth  filling  word.  So,  too, 
jug  should  always  he  for  rum.  How 
the  two  monosyllables  are  mated! 
But  demijohn  goes  not  with  rum, 
neither  basket  with  claret. 

And  yet  with  all  good  wishes  for 
the  Jamaica  planters,  let  us  he  loyal 
to  our  own  New  England  institution, 
not  as  Chauvinists,  but  as  persons  of 
sound  judgment,  experienced  sociolo- 
gists, deep-thinking  philosophers.  Put 
Jamaica  rum  to  the  highest  test  and 
it  fails  where  the  New  England  liquor 
is  triumphant.  We  refer  to  hot  but- 
tered rum,  a sturdy,  genial,  benefi- 
cent beverage.  May  there  soon  be 
cent  beverage.  May  the  ice  and  snow 
abide!  May  the  winter  be  propitious 
and  not  a snare  and  a delusion! 


were  "saving;"  in  the  words  oT  the  cm- 1 
eular:  “All  orders  filled  with  care,  neat-' 
ness  and  dispatch.” 

It  is  true  that  the  volume  of  tone 
coming  from  the  large  chorus  was  often 
surprisingly  small  and  thin  in  forte  pas- 
sages; it  is  also  true  that  one  or  two 
of  the  choruses,  as  "Lift  up  Your 
Heads,”  were  sung  laboriously  and  with- 
out effect  No  doubt  if  from  100  to  loO 
members  of  the  chorus  were  released 
from  active  duty  the  tonal  volume  would 
be  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  it  is 
at  present.  Last  night  there  were  few 
of  the  thunder  claps  that  Beethoven 
found  in  Handel's  music.  If  the  organ 
had  not  aided  with  much  force,  with 
a far  greater  force  than  was  known  in 
Londoh  during  Handel’s  reign,  the 
choral  vigor  would  have  .seemed  much 
smaller.  The  small  choruses  of  opera 
companies  that  have  visited  Boston  in 
the  course  of  the  last  dozen  years  were 
infinitely  more  effective  in  such  works 
as  Verdi’s  "Requiem”  and  Rossini  s 
"Stabat  Mater”  than  the  full  force  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  would  be. 

If  the  Handel  and  Haydn  were  to  put 
“The  Messiah"  on  the  shelf  for  two  or 
three  years,  then  take  it  down  and  study 
it  anew,  the  result  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  society,  and  a blessing  to  the  fame 
of  the  composer.  There  is  nothing  so 
i destructive  to  the  proficiency  of  a chorus 
or  to  true  musical  taste  as  unduly  inti- 
mate acquaintance  With  a work,  espe- 
cially when  the  work  has  been  tinkered 
by  others,  with  Robert  Franz  as  chief 
offender,  until  the  composer  himself 
would  hardly  recognize  It.  if  "The  Mes. 
siah’’  should  not  be  performed  here  for 
six  years,  and  if  it  should  then  be  pro- 
duced with  the  pains  that  a skillul 
orchestral  leader  takes  in  the  production 
of  a new  and  important  symphony;  if 
the  performance  should  be  something 
more  than  one  of  “favorite  numbers  : if 
the  utmost  care  should  he  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  the  solo  singers,  then  the 
oratorio  might  be  appreciated  by  the  au- 
: dience  at  its  full  value.  , 

Of  the  choruses  sung  last  night,  Sure- 
ly He  Hath  Borne  Our  Griefs  showed 
the  many  excellent  results  of  Mr.  Mol- 
lenhauer’s  drill,  though  it  is  extreme  y 
Improbable  that  Handel  himself  would 
hold  his  temper  if  he  were  to  become 
acquainted  with  Franz’s  version  of  his 
music 

Mrs  Wilson  is  an  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced oratorio  singer.  If  her  inter- 
pretation is  not  imaginative  or  engross- 
jn-*  it  is  as  a rule  technically  fluent;  if 
it  “is  not  illuminative,  it  is  free  from 
minneriferns  and  from  exaggeration. 

Xs  Child  sang  “He  Shall  Feed  His 
Flock”  with  fine  and  warm  expression. 
Her  delivery  of  "O  Thou  that  Tellest 
was  not  effective.  What  contralto  of 
late  years  lias  done  justice  to  this  npble 
air’  Mr.  Mollenhauer  gives  the  singer 
little  liberty  in  the  song. ^ Here  Jm  beat 
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AROUND  A PUNCHEON. 

Dr.  William  . Maginn  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Morga'n  Odoherty  a maxim, 
the  ninety-sixth  in  which  there  is 
this  memorable  sentence:  "As  to  the 

beautiful  mutual  adaptation  of  cold 
rum  and  cold  water,  that  is  beyond 
all  praise  and,  indeed,  forms  a theme 
of  never-ceasing  admiration,  being  | 
one  of  Nature’s  most  exquisite  j 
achievements.”  We  learn  from  a 
footnote  that  Odoherty  here  referred 
to  old  Jamaica  rum,  not  the  rum  of 
our  forefathers,  New  England  rum, 
that  raised  meeting  houses  and 
cheered  clergymen  on  their  pastoral 
calls;  not  the  pineapple  rum  in  case 
bottles  dear  to  retired  pirates. 

I “Rum,  rum,  Jamaica  rum!”  as 
some  one  used  to  sing  in  "Olivette. 
“Used  to!”  Alas!  operettas,  like 
books,  have  their  fate.  But  suppose 
this  rum  be  adulterated,  be  only  the 
foul  work  of  the  faker  and  the  Ger- 


FOR  1UTH  Til! 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr. 
Emil  Mollenhauer,  conductor,  opened  Its 
80th  season  last  night  In  Symphony  Hall 
with  a performance  of  Handel  s Mes 
siah,”  the  114th  performance  of  this 
oratorio  by  the  society.  Mr-  H.  G. 
Tucker  was  the  organist  and  Mr.  J.  vv . 
Crowley  was  the  concert  master  of  the 
Boston  Festival  orchestra.  Tlie  solol 
singers  were  Mrs.  Genevieve  C.  V dson 
Mrs.  Bertha  C.  Child.  Mr.  Edward 
Strong  and  Mr.  Frederic  Martin.  There 
verv  large  audience. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Mollenhauer  became) 
the  conductor  o|  the  Handel  and 
Haydn,  the  chorus  began  to  show 
marked  improvement.  The  volume  of 
tone  was  more  sonorous,  the  attack  was 
more  decisive,  the  walk  of  each  voice- 
part  was  more  easily  distinguished  b> 
the  hearer,  and  there  was  much  more 
attention  paid  to  gradations  of  tone.  -A 
performance  of  the  Handel  and  Hajdn 
was  not  inevitablyr-as  is  the  case  with 
many  huge  choruses,  one  long  roar  o^ 
“multitudinous  mediocrity”  interrupteo 
occasionally  by  a painful  episode  of 
uncertainty  or  disaster.  Even  the  per- 
formances of  "The  Messiah  .were  for 
a time  fresh,  spirited  and  impressive. 

The  results  of  his  careful  and  skil- 
ful training  are  now  more  fully  re- 
vealed in  performances  of  choral  works 
ether  than  "The  Messiah."  Nor  Is  the 
/.oten  far  to  seek.  The  society  for  some 
vu  Vs  has  given  annually  two  perfor- 
inance*  of  Handel's  oratorio.  The  sing 
ers  are  too  familiar  with  the  music 


..  and 

any ^perf ormance  mus t now  be  for  the 

n wi  nart  "lib.  jaunty,  perfunctory.  It 
wa/  last  night  as  though  the  chorus 


little  iiueiu  - ~ , 

is  rigid  and  the  singer  is  hampered  ... 
the  thought  of  an  inexorable  metronome 
Mr  Mollenhauer  knows  the  tendency  of 
all' contraltos  to  drag.  Any  contralto 
who  “sings  with  great  expression  Is  so 
in  love  with  her  tones  that  she  is  like  a 
political  procession  in  passing  a given 

P°Knowing  this  distressing  weakness, 

Mr.  Mollenhauer  goes  in  this  instance,  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  he  does  not  allow 
a singer  the  liberty  he  would  give  to 
anv  wind  instrument  in  his  orchestra 
Mrs.  Child  sang  “He  was  despised 
simply,  but  without  the  suggestion  of 
poignant  feeling  which  is  in  the  music 
itself  and  needs  no  exaggerated  slow- 
ness of  pace,  no  mournful  gur£lmg  on 
the  lower  tones.  She  sang  the  air  sim- 
ply. and  with  subdued  emotion.  Her 
interpretation  was  contemplate  € 
rather  than  dramatic.  . 

Mr  Strong  began  with  tears  in  his 
voice,  in  his  attack  and  even  in  his 
throat.  Instead  of  comforting  his  poo-  i 
pie  he  Stood  sadly  in  need  of  consola-  | 
tion  He  became  more  cheerful  later  in 
the  evening;  he  recovered  his  spirits  so 
that  he  sang  "Thou  Shalt  Break  Them 
with  force  and  skill.  In  this  taxing  air 
his  management  of  breath  was  excellent. 
His  voice  is  not  always  agreeable;  it  is 
inclined  to  be  shrill  in  the  upper  reg- 
ister and  it  easily  becomes  lachrymose. 
But  he  has  evidently  studied  his  art. 
and  If  he  will  steer  clear  of  sentimental- 
i cin  hp  mav  vet  do  much. 

Mr.  Martin  gave  a striking  perform- 
ance  of  “Why  Do 'the  Nations.  He  not 
only  was  distinct  in  his  volubility,  he 
was  dignified  in  speed.  To  use  a much 
abused  word,  he  sang  with  style.  Hs 
first  recitative  was  impressive.  (>  The 
people  that  walked  in  darkness  With 
its  preceding  recitative  might  well  be 
omitted.  The  music  is  that  of  Handel 

at"TheWMestsiah”  will  be  performed  on 
Phristmas  night,  when  Miss  Harriot 
Barrows.  Miss  Elizabeth  Winter,  Mr. 
John  Braun  and  Mr,  Julian  Walker  will 
be  the  solo  singers. 

De  Gogorza  Sings  in*'*, 
Chamber  Concert 

The  38th  Sunday  chamber  concert  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon  at  (.flickering 
Hall.  The  soloists  were  Mr.  Emilio  de 
Gogorza,  baritone ; Miss  Bessie  Bell  Col- 
lier, violinist,  and  Miss  Alice  Eldrige, 
pianist.  Mr.  de  Gogorza  sang  Caldara’s 
“Come  Ragglo  di  Sol,”  Martini’s  "Plaisir 
d’ Amour,”  Tlioas’  Recitative  and  .Air 
ffom  Gluck’s  "Iphigenia.  Dubois  Par 
le  Sender,”  Paladilhe’s  "Suzanne 
Tours’  “Mother  o'  Mine  and  songs  by 
Genormand,  Faure,  Godard,  Korbay  and 
H Parker.  Miss  Collier  played  a Ro- 
mance by  Rics,  Schubert’s  “The  Bee, 
Schumann’s  “Gartenmelodie  and  a Polo- 
naise by  Wieniawski.  Miss  Eldridge 
nlaved  Verdi's  “Lucia”  for  left  hand,  a 
Barcarolle  by  Leschetizky  and  Liszts 
Polonaise  in  E major.  . , . 

So  much  has  already  been  said  in 
The  Herald  concerning  Mr;  de  Go- 
go  rza’s  voice  and  art  that  any  com- 
ment on  yesterd  ty’s  pertormance  must 
needs  be  a series  of  repetitions,  the 
observation  is  .c ■rationally  "ujd ;P.  tnat 
repertory  is  limited , i*  thin  is  so, 
It  is  because  his  public,  will  have  no 
other.  At  his  recent  recital  here  there 

was  a “request.’’  programme,  and  the 
son"s  were  those  that  he  has  sung  so 
much  as  to  have  become  identified 
them  The  same  comment  has 


gjfot  th’ftSft11  sinKWWR  "cite — --r  -- 
li  best  suits  hts  voice  anfl  st; 
gives  most  pleasure;  and  oacl 
his  chosen  songs  as  no  ono  elso 
s«s  them.  Mr.  do  Rogorza  was  yes- 
* .1  r 1 1 a v at  his  best.  lie  was  forced,  as 
£ual  to  repeat  the  song  by  Tours, 
n-hieli  he  sings  with  true  emotion. 

" Miss  Collier  was  in  the  vein,  and 
nlaved  with  laste  and  good  tone.  Miss 
kldfldge.  a very  young  pianist  gave  a 
performance  that  was  remarkable  for 

»ft  the  next  concert  th  Boston  Svm- 
ohony  quartet  will  be  heard,  assisted  by 
ills.  Gertrude  Miller  Woodruff,  soprano. 

±£,(L  z-JG 

George  Cohan  in 
New  Song  Show 

COLONIAL  THEATRE  — “George 
Washington,  Jr.,”  a "national  song 
show,”  play  and  music  written  and  com- 
posed by  George  M.  Cohan,  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

James  Belgrade Jerry  J.  Cohan 

William  Hopkins John  A.  Boone 

Lord  Rothbert  (?) Cleveland  I.  Nicholson 

(leorce  Belgrave George  M.  Cohan 

Eaton  Ham...:. Willis  P.  Sweatnam 

McFadden Joe  Leslie 

Mrs.  Stebbins Helen  F.  Cohan 

Dolly  Johnson Vlnle  Daly 

Hon,  Eridyn  Rothbert  (?)....  Dorothy  Hunting 
The  curtain  did  not  rise  till  a min- 
ute or  two  before  9 o'clock.  About 
half-past  eight  the  announcement  was 
made  that  the  railway  train  which 

brought  the  company  from  Cleveland 
had  arrived  much  belated.  The  audi- 
ence was  asked  to  sit  comfortably  and 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  Christmas 
and  other  genial  topics  of  the  day.  It 
was  cheered  by  the  authoritative  an- 
nouncement that  the  play  was  one  of 
the  highest  excellence. 

As  there  was  no  doubting  Thomas 
present,  there  was  no  argument  con- 
cerning the  accuracy  of  the  last  state- 
ment, and  the  audience  displayed  the 
characteristic  good  nature  of  Americans 
in  all  times  of  distress  or  peril.  There 
was  even  Intermittent  applause  during 
the  hour  of  waiting,  possibly  for  the  or- 
chestra, possibly  to  encourage  the  stage 
hands  In  their  audible  activity. 

Mr.  Cohen,  1 in  a short  speech,  after 
the  first  act,  disarmed  criticism',by  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  wish  or  expect  to  be 
taken  seriously  as  actor  or  dramatist; 
that  all  he  tried  to  do  was  to  amuse  the 
audience.  He  made  the  same  speech  in 
Cleveland  last  week,  so  that  his  display 
of  modesty  last  night  was  not  a thought- 
ful and  flattering  tribute  to  the  tradi- 
tional intellectual  supremacy  of  Boston. 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  Mr. 
Cohan  did  amuse  his  audience,  if 
hearty  laughter  and  applause  are  out- 
ward symbols  of  Internal  merriment. 
Furthermore,  the  laughter  was  of  the 
hair-trigger  species,  discharged  by  a 
mere  glance,  gesture,  speech  or  ap- 
proach to  a speech  on  the  part  of  the 
ingenious  play  wright— composer— come- 
dian. 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Cohan 
there  is  only  one  question  to  be  put: 
"Do  you  think  Mr.  Cohan  is  funny?” 
There  Is  nothing  more  to  be  asked. 
It  Is  all  a personal  matter  between 
the  comedian  and  the  spectator.  There 
are  confirmed  and  hardened  Cohan-  | 
ites,  as  there  are  Hopperites,  Daniels- 
ites,  Rogersites.  Each  comedian  in 
musical  comedy  or  musical  farce  has 
his  sworn  partisans,  whose  motto 
might  be  that  of  the  smoking  tobacco 
which  was  a great  favorite  in  the  sev- 
enties: “Or  seek  no  farther;  better 

can’t  be  found.” 

In  spite  of  his  protestations.  Mr.  Cohan 
has  constructed  a play  with  a reasonable  i 
intrigue,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
freshness  and  Irreverence  of  Young  | 
America  are  crudely  satirized  with  a 
satire  that  is  possibly  unconscious.  Sen- 
ators. peerless  statesmen,  are  exposed, 
but  there  is  noisy  devotion  to  the  star 
spangled  banner.  There  is  also  the 
fraudulent  English  nobleman  in  search 
of  American  dollars.  This  dramatic 
Yodge-podge  Is  served  piping  hot  and 
\ith  uncommon  physical  activity.  For 
cample: 

tn  the  second  act,  the  corridor  of 
Ulard’s  Hotel  in  Washington,  the 
r Is  full  of  moving  things.  Bell- 
as, telephone  girls,  young  men 
■out  to  take  the  train  for  New  York, 
r.  Cohan  and  Miss  Daly  display  un- 
asing-  'agility,  while  the  two  sen- 
.ors  shout  at  each  other,  and  only 
:e  hotel  clerk  and  Mr.  Sweatnam  and 
Is  dog  hafve  any  repose  of  manner. 

Not  that  we  are  prejudiced  against 
. nusical  comedy,  though  it  may  ue 
straight  farce.  The  celebrated  plays 
of  Aristophanes  were  in  many  ways 
farce  comedies,  and  the  parabasls  in 
each  of  them  was  only  a topical  song. 
Nor  doe.s  any  judicious  male  look  with 
sour  eyes  on  dancing,  however  extraor- 
dinary or  delirious  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Cohan  has  certainly  constructed 
a play,  and  if  action  be  the  essence 
of  comedy  he  is  an  accomplished 
comedian.  Mr.  Cohan  has  also  com- 
posed music  for  this  play.  Much  of 
It  is  like  unto  the  loud  noise  encour- 
aged by  the  Psalmist  and  all  of  It  goes 
very  fast.  Mr.  Cohan  is  so  modest  in 
his  self-abnegation  that  It  is  a duty 
as  well  as  a pleasure  to  contradict 
him.  He  must  be  taken  seriously. 
But  he  -can  point  triumphantly  to  his 
final  statement,  i.  e.,  his  endeavor  is  to 
amuse  the  audience.  He  did  amuse  It. 
even  after  the  depressing  hour  of 
waiting. 

If  he  had  not  frankly  admitted  that  he 
Is  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  it  would  be 
a welcome  task  to  analyze  his  diction, 
the  grace  of  his  bearing  the  subtlety  of 
his  gestures  and  facial  play.  But  he 
has  forbidden  any  such  analysis. 

Nor  would  it  be,  perhaps,  pertinent  to 
inquire  whether  his  frantic  adoration  of 
the  American  flag  is,  after  all,  the  su- 
preme expression  of  true  patriotism.  He 
responded  conclusively  to  the  one  test 
o which  he  submitted  himself— he 
mused  his  audience. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  other 
tmedians  that  they  were  adequate  to 
e demands  imposed  on  them.  Espo- 
illy  engrossing  was  the  picture  of  life 
the  hotel  at  Washington.  There  were 
Beats  who  insisted  that  everything 


in  TrT  ami  in  Ufa  Shoulcmre  expressed 
n dancing.  Lucian  was  most  urgent 
" /his  point.  It  is  a pity  that  he  could 
not  have  foreseen  Mr.  Oohart  a second^ 
not  But  this  hotel  would  be  no  place 
for  persons  suffering  from  shock  or 

' As°an  express  ion  of  certain  phases  of 
contemporaneous  American  Ufa  amon^ 

I t hem  "the  dramatic  taste  of  thopsands 
of  playgoers— -the  piece  and  the  perform 
once  have  indisputable  value.  Noi  is  it 
to  be  denied  that  "George  Washington. 
Jr.”  contains  one  or  two  amusing  scenes 
and  a few  good  lines. 

THE  CUTTY. 

An  Englishman  wrote  recently  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette;  “Can  any  of 
your  pipe-smoking  correspondents 
recommend  a ‘good  short  clay,’  such 
as  we  were  wont  to  cherish  In  the 
fifties?  It  was  a neatly  shaped  pipe, 
known  as  the  ‘cutty/  and,  although 
light  in  weight,  was  strong  enough  to 
be  carried  in  the  pocket  without  a 
case.  If  my  recollection  serves  me 
aright,  this  little  pipe  bore  the  stamp 
‘Milo  Strand.’  That  pipe,  like  many 
other  good  things  of  the  past,  was 
worth  knowing.” 

Has  this  pipe  disappeared  in  Eng- 
land forever,  as  the  linen  duster  worn 
by  American  citizens,  with  a plug  hat 
and  a carpet  bag,  is  no  longer  known 
here,  except  to  antiquarians?  We 
saw  a cutty  a few  days  ago  in  active 
use  in  the  street.  It  was  black,  hut 
comely.  The  cutty — the  word  need 
not  be  inclosed  in  quotation  marks, 
for  it  is  a good  dictionary  word — 
was  also  known  as  the  nose-warmer. 
The  French  call  It  the  “brule-gueule.” 
The  cutty  was  also  called  the  cutty- 
gun.  The  word  is  in  literature.  Did 
not  Mrs.  Mackenzie  refuse  George 
Warrington  the  use  of  his  cutty  pipe 
when  she  lunched  in  the  Temple, 
though  she  lighted  Col  Newcome’s 
cigar  with  her  own  fair  fingers? 
Cutty  knife,  cutty  spoon,  cutty  stoup 
— they  are  all  good  words,  as  is  cutty- 
sark — the  one  “o’  Paisley  harn,  in 
longitude  tho’  sorely  scanty,”  nearly 
undid  the  spellbound  Tam  o’  Shanter, 
the  illustrious  rubher-necker. 

A cutty  is  for  a man  of  deeds,  a 
long  clay  for  one  of  meditation.  Pi- 
rates should  surely  prefer  the  cutty 
— which  goes  with  the  Jolly  Roger, 
the  low,  black,  rakish  craft,  doub- 
loons, ingots  and  pieces  of  eight.  Ex- 
plorers in  African  jungles  and  city 
slums  should  use  the  cutty.  It  is  an 
honest  pipe,  far  to  he  pi  ef erred  in  the 
open  air  to  the  spurious  briar  and  the 
i pretentious  meerschaum. 

In  the  hour  of  repose  the  cutty  is 
not  the  thing. 

Jones — (who.  I’m  glad  to  say, 

Asked  leave  of  Mrs.  J.) — 

Dally  absorbs  a clay 
After  his  labors; 

| but  this  clay  is  not  a cutty.  There 
was  Mr.  Gallaspy,  who  did  not  swal- 
low a fluid  after  the  manner  of 
others,  “but  if  it  was  a quart  poured 
it  in  as  from  pitcher  to  pitcher.”  This 
Mr.  Gallaspy,  who  used  to  drink 
seven  in  hand — that  is,  with  seven 
glasses  so  placed  between  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  that  in  drinking  the 
liquor  fell  into  the  next  glasses,  and 
thereby  he  drank  oqt  of  the  first 
glass  seven  glasses  at  once — this  Mr. 
Gallaspy,  when  he  smoked,  always 
blew  two  pipes  at  once,  “one  at  each 
comer  of  his  mouth,  and  threw  the 
smoke  out  at  both  his  nostrils.”  We 
are  sure  that  each  pipe  was  a cutty. 
For  Mr.  Gallaspy  fought  everything, 
and  had  killed  at  least  two  men  in 
duels.  He  was  a man  of  action,  not 
given  to  oriental  reverie. 


EXONERATED  BEASTS. 

We  all  know  from  newspapers  that 
“willing  hands”  rescue  any  one  from 
danger,  and  that  a man  caught  steal- 
ing flour  or  milk  is  “detected  red 
handed.”  These  are  only  two  of 
many  stock  phrases,  lightly  used.  We 
often  read  that  a policeman  testify- 
ing in  court  described  a person 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct  as 
behaving  “like  a wild  beast.” 

In  an  English  court  recentl' 


stable  varied  this  good  old  phrase  by  j 
saying  “like  a wild  beats  tror  the  for- 
est.” The  magistrate,  hardened  as  he  | 
was,  at  once  interfered.  ‘‘Did  you 1 
ever  see  a wild  beast  of  the  forest?” 

He  had  seen  a wild  beast.  “But  did 
you  ever  see  one  of  the  forest?”  The 
constable  made  no  answer,  whereupon 
the  magistrate  told  him  he  had  better 
not  make  such  observations. 

Wild  beasts  of  the  forest  are  seldom 
drunk  and  disorderly.  An  ape  may 
become  intoxicated,  but  only  so  when 

he  is  out  of  the  forest  and  in  a civil-  j 
ized  house,  bar-room,  distillery.  The 
gorilla  is  an  exemplary  parent.  Wild 
animals  when  they  drink  like  beasts, 
drink  water.  The  Spaniards,  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  proverbs,  know  too 
muoh  to  slander  beasts,  wild  or  tame. 
Their  rule  Is  “to  drink  water  like  an 
ox,  and  wine  like  a king.’’  No  doubt 
the  beasts  warn  their  young  against 
idleness  and  vice  by  proverbs  in 
which  man  figures  as  a shocking  ex 
ample. 

| “THE  MESSIAH”  SUNG. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Repeats 

A 4 0ratorio  at  symPhony  Hall> 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr.  j 
Mollenhauer  conductor,  repeated  Han- 
del's “Messiah”  last  evening  in  Sym-  j 
phony  Hall.  The  soloists  were  Miss 
Harriot  Barrows,  soprano;  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Winter,  contralto;  John  Braun, 
tenor,  and  Julian  Walker,  bass. 

The  Herald,  in  its  review  of  last 
Sunday  night’s  performance  of  the 
oratorio,  commented  upon  the  chorus 
anj  its  progress  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Mollenhauer.  It  may  be  said  of 
last  evening’s  concert  that  while  the 
chorus  sang  glibly  and  with  smooth 
quality  of  tone,  the  performance  was 
not  altogether  united,  as  there  were 
occasional  discrepancies  of  tempo  be- 
tween orchestra  and  soloists. 

The  performance  of  the  latter  was  ' 
generally  good ; Miss  Barrows  used  her 
agreeable  voice  with  taste  and  skill,  and 
Mr.  Walker  sang  well.  Miss  Winter  was 
ill.  so  that  she  did  not  appear  after  her 
last  air  in  part  one,  the  air  for  contralto, 
"He  Was  Despised.”  and  the  quartet  in 
part  three  being  omitted.  Her  voice  is 
one  of.  unusual  depth  and  sonority. 

The  audience  was  large,  and  there  was 
much  applause.  At  the  next  concert, 
Feb.  17.  there  will  be  a miscellaneous 
programme,  including  Mendelssohn's 
“First  Walpurgls  Night.”  with  Mme. 
Sehumann-Helnk,  Emilio  de  Gogorza 
and  Edward  Johnson  as  soloists. 

^ %o  A 

A MONOPOLISTIC  NOTE. 

When  the  statistics  of  words  in- 
cluded in  Dr.  Murray’s  new  English 
dictionary,  which  is  still  incomplete, 
were  published  recently,  a reviewer 
exulted  in  the  possible  additions  to 
the  vocabulary  of  even  the  most  exu- 
berant writer.  There  are  many  ob- 
solete words  that  should  not  be  in 
disuse.  There  are  new  words  born 
of  scientific  needs  that  should  be 
made  familiar.  He  insisted  on  this. 

How  far  we  are  from  the  care  dis 
played  by  the  Romans  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  purity  of  their  lan- 
guage! Seneca  gave  it  as  a maxim 
that  a general  false  taste  in  style  is 
an  infallible  sign  of  a corruption  of 
manners,  and  that  the  liberty  of  in- 
troducing obsolete  words  or  forming 
new  ones  is  a mark  of  an  equal  licen- 
tiousness in  morals.  Did  not  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  speaking  in  the 
Senate  house,  beg  permission  before 
he  used  the  Greek  word  “monopoly,” 
a word  then  foreign  to  the  Roman 
language? 

Philemon  Holland,  In  his  transla- 
tion of  Suetonius,  notes  this  passage 
in  the  life  of  Tiberius  and  says;  “A 
word  usual  with  us  in  these  days, 
for  who  knoweth  not  that  monopoly 
is  when  one  man  engrosseth  some 
commodity  into  his  own  hands,  that 
none  may  sell  the  same  but  himself 
■or  from  him?”  This  translation  was 
made  in  1606.  But  Thomas  Blount 
i includes  the  same  word  in  his  “Glos- 
[ sographia  or  a Dictionary  interpret- 
ing the  Hard  Words  of  whatsoever 
Language  now  used  in  our  refined 
English  Tongue.”  This  dictionary 
iwas  published  fifty  years  later  than 


Holland’s  Suetonius,  so  the  word 
"monopoly”  was  not  so  easy  as  Hol- 
land thought.  Allibone,  by  the  way, 
blundered  sadly  when  he  described 
Blount’s  dictionary  as  one  “of  ob- 
scure legal  terms.”  It  Is  nothing  of  | 
the  kind;  it  is  a general  dictionary  J 
and  an  entertaining  one.  Here  is  one 
of  Blount’s  words  that  should  be  dear 
to  sporting  editors:-  “Pugillation,  the 
exercise  of  champions,  or  of  those 
that  fight  with  fists.” 

Blount,  a prudent  lawyer,  made  no 
comment  on  a monopoly  itself.  Ran- 
dle Cotgrave,  who  “composed”  a fa- 
mous French-English  dictionary,  in 
Blount’s  day,  thus  defined  “mo- 
uopole”:  “A  monopoly;  a private 

conspiracy,  factious  combination,  un- 
just confederation,”  etc;  and  of 
"monopoler”  he  said:  “To  conspire, 
or  combine  together.  * * * One,  or 
a few  to  ingross  and  challenge  the 
sale  of  a commodity,  which  many  (if 
they  had  their  due)  should  utter”; 
and  he  spoke  of  a “monopoler”  or 
"monopolizer”:  “An  ingrosser  of  sale 
commodities,  by  patent  from  the 
Prince  or  packing  with  others.” 

Even  today  there  are  some  who 
feel  like  apologizing  for  mentioning 
the  word  “monopoly”  in  any  senate 
chamber,  national  or  state. 

Conceri 

Gifted  Press  Agent  Gives  Lc 
Female 


SCHUMANN-HEINK  TALK!: 


By  PHIL  I 

rHE  HERALD  has  received  an 
article  of  unusual  Interest,  with 
a note  from  the  writer,  who 
seems  to  be  an  eminent  psychologist, 
to  the  effect  that  “publication  even  in 
part  will  be  appreciated.” 

It  appears  that  Miss  has  “suc- 

cumbed to  the  inevitable.”  We  do  not 
give  her  name,  for  the  young  woman’s 
consent  in  writing,  signed  and  sealed 
in  the  presence  of  two  sworn  witnesses, 
was  not  inclosed  in  the  envelope. 

"This  melodious  Miss,  whose  heaven- 
born  gift  came  to  her  as  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  as  the  proverbial  light- 
ning bolt  cleaves  the  clear  summer  sky, 
and  who  has  been  almost  as  prominent 
in  the  public  eye  of  late  as  President 
Roosevelt  himself,  finally  has  fallen 
victim  to  the  allurements  of  the  shim- 
mering footlights,  and  will  go  upon  the 
stage.” 

How  is  that  for  a starter? 

This  young  woman  has  been  for 
some  time  "the  wonder  of  scientists 
and  savants,  the  marvel  of  physicians, 
spiritualists,  psychologists,  occultists 
and  leaders  of  other  religious  and 
mystic  sects.  It  is  not  then  surpris- 
ing that  "managers  and  Impresarios” 
— Impresario  in  Italian  means  under- 
taker— have  laid  in  wait  and  be- 
sieged Miss  , sat  on  her 

doorstep,  anticipated  the  newspaper 
carrier,  exchanged  greetings  with 
the  milkman,  entered  her  sitting- 
room  by  way  of  the  chimney,  come  up 
! from  the  coal  cellar,  disguised  them- 
selves as  grocers'  boys,  expressmen, 
inspectors  of  meters.  They  have  of- 
fered to  exploit  her  voice  “in  every- 
thing from  'polite  vaudeville’  to  grand 
opera,  and  at  an  enormous  salary." 

For  months  Miss defended  her- 

self successfully.  At  last  she  took  pity 
on  her  pursuers  and  on  herself.  "De- 
spite the  fact  that  her  family,  who  are 
Christian  Scientists  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances and  strongly  opposed  to  her 
adopting  the  stage  as  a profession  she 
finally,  almost  as  a matter  of  self-de- 
fence and  to  end  a rivalry  that  was  be- 
coming bitter,  accepted  the  best  terms, 
a sum  well  into  three  figures,  and  within 
a fortnight  will  be  hailed  as  a Broadway 
‘headline’  feature.” 

Will  she  appear  at  the.  Metropolitan  or 
at  the  Manhattan?  Is  this  the  trump 
which  either  Mr.  Conried  or  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein  purposes  to  play  with  a harsh, 
grating  “Ha-ha-ha!”  m imitation  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Delmore’s  sardonic  staccato  in 
“The  Span  of  Life.”  and  to  the  discom- 
fiture and  posstbly  resulting  suicide,  of 
his  rival?  Will  she  first  thrill  the  public 
as  a passionate  Isolde,  or  will  she 
awaken  its  enthusiasm  by  setting  off 
vocal  plnwheels,  Bengal  lights,  Roman 
candles,  flower  pots  and  rockets  of 
bravura? 

Or  will  she  be  a Eustacia  Vyo  m 
grand  opera?  “Her  presence  brought 
memories  of  Bourbon  roses,  jacinths 
and  rubies,  a tropical  in idnight,  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  a portent;  her  moods 
recalled  lotus  eaters,  the  march  m 
‘Athalle.’  the  commination  service;  nor 
motions  the  ebb  and  llow  of  the  sea; 
her  voice  the  viola.”  Fortunate  Eustacia 
In  having  Thomas  Hardy  for  her  press 

Eustacia  was  surely  a contralto  with, 
a deep,  a troubling  voice,  a voice  yr 
purple  and  of  strange  thick  perfume  r.' 
of  brooding  passion. 

/■/> 

No.  Miss — ■ is  not  a sopranv  o, 

high  and  crystalline  tones  as  clea. 


/ 
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3ur  correspondent  tell,  or  as  the 
Jerome  Svkes  remarked  in  a late£on}}t 
ipera:  "Let  William  Tell.”  "Although 

a truly  feminine  young  woman  In  all 
the  daintiness  of  disposition,  Kra^.e 
manner,  sweetness  of  mind  und  culun 
of  education  that  becomes  the  daughter 
,f  well-to-do  parents,  reared  amid  lux- 
urious and  relined  surroundings  .and 
although  In  every  other  w«.  ph» 
and  vocally,  she  Is  a healthy,  happ 

normal  woman.  Miss  — 

the  most  ultra-developed  vocal  cords 
ever  discovered  in  a feminine  throat, 
and  her  singing  voice  Is  that  of  a robust 
male  baritone.”  . ..  . 

Nor  is  she  “merely  one  of  those  ab- 
normal  physical  types  which  are  occa- 
sionally described  In  medical  Journals. 

This  is  abnormal,  however:  When  she  Is 
alone  she  frequently  feels  an  unseen 
but  vital  presence  in  the  room  " ith  her, 
and  when  she  Is  singing  th.s  supernatur- 
al sensation  is  particularly  strong. 

No  wonder  that  Prof.  James  H.  Hys- 
lop  who  is  on  speaking  terms  with  main 
ghosts,  said  of  her  performance:  I nev- 

er heard  anything  more  uncanny  in  m> 

life.”  

We  like  to  think  of  her  as  our  old 
and  esteemed  friend,  the  Count  di  Luna, 
or  as  Amonasro,  or  as  Don  Giovanni,  but  I 
not  as  the  noisy  Telramund  the  sad 
eyed  Wolfram,  or  the  heavy  father  of 
the  unhappy  Armand. 

And  why  should  she  not  revue  od 
traditions.  For  even  in  compai  atively 
late  years  contraltos  have  assumed  male 
parts  in  grand  opera.  There  have  beet} 
female  tenors  as  well  as  baritones,  all 
admirable,  each  in  her  own  way. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  we  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  publish  this  baritone's  name. 

Our  correspondent  begins  by  saying  that 
she  has  had  "more  columns  of  newspa- 
per space  devoted  to  her  personality  and 
marvellous  voice'  than  any  other  person 
in  America  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
Header,  on  your  honor,  have  you  seen 
one  line  about  her  in  any  newspaper .’ 

Although  there  Is  an  apparent  lull  In 
musical  activity,  be  not  deceived.  Pian- 
istB  are  practising  diligently  Schumann  s 
"Carneval,”  and  will  soon  attack  us. 
Singers  are  adding  a few  more  German 
or  French  songs  to  their  polyglot  reper- 
tory. Choruses  are  rehearsing  and  fid- 
dlers have  laid  In  a stock  of  resin  for 
the  new  year.  „ 

Miss  Bertha  Wesselhoeft  Swift,  so- 
prano, will  give  a morning  of  songs  for 
children  In  Huntington  Chambers  Hall 
tomorrow  morning  at  11:15  o'clock.  The 
songs  have  been  chosen  with  a view  to 
text  as  well  as  music  that  will  Interest 
children.  Miss  Kitty  Cheatham  ha.s 
given  recitals  of  this  nature  in  Ameri- 
can cities  and  in  London  with  great  suc- 
cess. Miss  Mary  Pumphrey.  a young 
girl  pianist,  will  assist  Miss  Swift. 

The  programme  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert on  Saturday  night  will  include 
Brahms’  Variations  on  a theme  of 
Haydn,  Strube's  violin  concerto  No.  2, 
which  will  be  played  by  Mr  T.  Adani- 
owski,  and  the  Shepheras  Song  at  the 
Manger  and  March  of  the  Three  Holy 
Kings  from  Liszt's  oratorio,  i'Christus. 

The  Shepherds'  Song  will  be  played  here 
for  the  first  time. 

The  concerts  of  next  week  will  be  song 
recitals  by  Mme.  Nordica  and  Mr.  Myron 
\V  Whitney,  Jr.:  chamber  concerts  by 
Mr.  Fox,  pianist,  with  Mr.  Douty,  tenor;  ] 

■ bv  the  Hoffmann  quartet,  by  the  Lcngy 
Club.  Mr.  Clemens  of  Cleveland  will 
give  an  organ  recital  in  Symphony  Hall, 
iind  the  Sunday  Chickering  concert  will 
be  given  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Miller  Wood- 
ruff. soprano,  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
quartet.  • „ . 

Miss  Katharine  Goodson,  an  English 
pianist,  who  has  an  excellent  reputation 
in  Europe,  will  play  here  at  a Symphony 
concert  In  January'. 

The  first  of  the  Pension  Fund  concerts 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  tms 
season  will  take  place  In  Symphony  Hall 
on  next  Sunday  night.  The  programme 
will  be  made  up  of  the  overtures  to 
Wagner's  operas,  with  the  addition  of 
Siegfried's  dead  march  from  “Dusk  of 
the  Gods.” 

Mme.  Sehumann-HHnk  has  been  talk- 
ing to  a reporter.  She  believes  that  the 
mission  of  art  is  to  give  pleasure  "to 
the  cultivated  and  the  uncultivated 
senses  at  once;  also  to  the  critical  judg- 
ment.” She  argues  that  the  real  artist 
is  the  one  that  gives  the  most  pleasure- 
to  the  largest  number  of  persons.  "When 
I mvself  hear  the  great  artists  sing  in 
the  splendid  opera  houses  of  Europe  and 
America,  bring  to  the  ears  of  those  who 
can  afford  the  high-priced  temples  of 
music  their  gift  of  song,  I long  to  have 
their  art  placed  within  the  hearing  of 
the  poor.  If  I could  give  the  world  the 
igift  I should  like,  it  would  be  to  endow 
tree  seats  in  every  opera  house  in  the 
(world  where  those  who  suffer  from  the 
'sorrow  and  disease  called  poverty  might 
gain  the  help  and  hearing  of  song  as  it 
pours  from  the  throats  of  the  great  sing- 
l ers."  Mme.  Sehumann-Hcink  might  be- 
gin bv  giving  song  recitals  at  low  prices. 

I The  scale  for  Sy'mphony  Hall.  Boston, 
might  be  as  follows:  Floor,  50  and  25 

cents:  first  balcony,  15  and  10  cents;  sec- 
ond balcony,  free.  Perhaps  she  has 
never  thought  of  this  easy  way  of  "plac- 
ing art  within  the  hearing  of  the  poor." 

Mrs.  Fleischer-Edel,  notv  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  is  another 
German  singer  who  has  been  talking. 
Of  course  she  loves  her  children  and 
always  tucks  them  In  bed  when  she 
can.  She  lives  the  simple  life,  be- 
cause Wagnerian  operas  make  heavy 
demands  on  her.  Perhaps  she  dines 
early  in  the  afternoon  on  pork  chops. 
They  have  a sustaining  force,  and.  as 
you  remember,  Fuseli,  the  painter, 
ate  pork  just  before  going  to  sleep, 
so  that  his  Imagination  would  be 
fired  by  fantastical  dreams.  Mrs, 
Fleischer-Edel  thinks  no  one  should 
sing  "dramatic  roles,”  by  this  she 
means  parts  in  Wagnerian  music- 
dramas.  before  she  is  38  or  40  years 
old.  Then  the  singer  is  & ripe  Elsa 
or  Elisabeth  or  Isolde.  (The  Germans 
like  -their  operatic  heroines  a little 
overblown.)  Xow  matk  the  blow 
that  Mrs.  Fleischer-Edel  deals  a col- 
league: "I  am  confident  that  if  rena 


Is  not  as  old  asT,  and  yet  she  has  los i per-reli ncJ^rTnd  searched  out  as  in  some  j 

her  voice  just  because  of  her  in- i of  his  later  orchestral  compositions.  He  I 
judicious  use  of  it."  The  German  en-  steers  clear  of  the  commonplace  and 

obvious  without  too  apparent  effort,  and 
yet  there  are  many  instances  of  line 
musical  quality  both  In  the  body  itseu 


and 

never 


JUU1UJUU3  use  Ul  11.  i ne  ucnuaii  cn- 

cyclopedias  of  music  say  that  Mme 
Fleischer-Edel  Is  33  years  old  anc 
she  told  a reporter  that  she 
uses  rouge. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  wrote  sensibly 
about  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  In  the  Xew 
York  Sun  of  the  23d.  "Berlin  is  no  place 
to  determine  the  world  standing  of  an 
operatic  artist.  Singing  of  a most  crude 
and  uncultured  typo  Is  accepted  there,  j 
provided  the  voice  be  good  and  big.” 
Naturally,  Miss  Farrar,  with  her  fresh 
and  beautiful  voice,  her  "sinuous  mid 
svelte  figure,  her  splendid  ark  eyes,  her 
restless  and  temperamental  action  her  I 
picturesque  poses  and  her  frank  delinea- 
tion of  passion,”  delighted  the  Berliners. 
Miss  Farrar  at  the  .Metropolitan  has 
tried  to  live  up  to  her  success  in  Berlin. 
"She  created  a sensation  by  what?  By 
some  questionable  stage  business  in 
'Romeo  et  Juliette.'  • • * Since  the 
first  night  there  has  been  little  enthusi- 
asm about  her.  • • * She  stands  in  ( 

New  York  at  this  instant  at  the  parting  i 
of  the  ways.  It  is  open  to  her  to  take  I 
one  of  two  paths.  She  may  cither  stay  | 
here  and  study  such  great  singers  as  | 
come  under  her  observation,  learn  how 
to  place  her  upper  tones  and  how  to  sing  j 
In  a refined,  reposeful,  finished  style,  and  i 
become  one  of  the  greatest  lyric  artists 
the  world  ever  saw.  or  she  may  break 
her  contract  with  Mr.  Conrled,  return  to 
Berlin  and  scream  out  a narrow  German 
career  In  10  years.  If  she  continues  to 
sing  as  she  does  now  she  will  tear  all  the 
velvet  off  her  voice  In  that  time  and  will 
have  left  only  a dead,  wooden,  unmusical 
tone.  She  has  not  the  physique  of  a 
Lehmann.  She  is  not  a Sehumann-Heink. 
She  must  use  her  voice  with  perfect  art 
or  she  will  blot  out  its  beauty.  In  Berlin 
that  will  make  no  difference  to  her,  pro- 
vided she  can  keep  its  power.  As  long 
as  she  can  scream  she  will  do  well 
enough  for  Berlin.  But  the  doors  of  La 
Scala.  Covent  Garden  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  will  be  closed  to  her." 

Here  Is  a story  which  was  pub- 
lished recently  in  European  journals 
apropos  of  a rehearsal  of  Strauss’ 
"Salome.”  The  chorus,  having  to  sing 
the  chord  of  G against  the  orchestra's 
F sharp,  failed  dismally.  The  con- 
ductor apologized  to  Strauss,  who 
said:  "I  did  not  observe  anything." 
Mr.  Blackburn  was  moved  to  write: 

1 • rP  V*  r\  m o it  1-v  - n oorfo  in  1-iit  m nr  in  f h n 


and  In  the  orchestral  dress. 

There  was  a time  when  Mr.  Struoe 
seemed  intoxicated  from  immoderate  in- 
dulgence in  the  ultra-modern  harmonic 
brew'.  It  was  as  though  he  were  at- 
tempting to  out-d'Indy  dimly  in  his 
speech  and  rhetoric.  \et  there  was  an 
honesty  of  purpose  with  a technical  skui 
that  commanded  respect  even  when  ms 
“Fantastic  Overture  ’ was  pcrplexln©i3/ 
fantastical  and  not  convincing. 

The  influence  of  the  ultra-moderns 
was  seen  in  Mr.  Strube's  rhetoric 
rather  than  in  the  substance  of  his 
thought.  His  ideas  were  his  own. 
His  excursions  into  fields  condemned 
by  stern  pedagogues  and  conventional 
“lovers  of  music”  as  miasmatic  did 
him  no  harm.  On  the  contrary,  he 
gathered  flowers  not  of  evil  but  ot 
good.  In  this  concerto  he  has  shown 
a finer  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
modern  expression.  ILs  enthusiasm 
is  under  firmer  control. 

The  last  movement  appeals  to  tne 
violinist  of  virtuoso  blood  and  there  are 
some  unusual  and  pleasing  orchestral 
effects,  but  it  falls  a little  below  the 
level  of  the  movements  that  pie<:ef’f; 
Mr.  Adamowski,  who  played  throughout 
with  gusto,  was  especially  effective  in 
the  opening  allegro  and  m the  Reverie. 
His  tone  in  the  purely  melodic  p as  sages 
was  warm  and  persuasive,  and  no 
phrased  with  care.  While  the  Pe.rf0™J~ 
anee  was  not  wholly  flawless,  it  vas 
romantic  am)  full  of  life. 

The  shepherd  s song  at  the  man 

o-er  from  Liszt's  "Chnstus  was 
played  here  for  the  first  time.  I he 
"March  of  the  Three  Holy  Kin^s  v a» 
produced  here  by  Mr.  Gericke  D.c.  20. 
1V»02.  The  story  of  the  compos,  tion 
of  this  oratorio  is  a curious  one. 

Much  of  the  music  was  written  when 
Liszt  was  living  in  the  Vatican  and 
also  in  daily  intercourse  with  tne 
Princess  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  in  1 
ious  and  sentimental  intercourse.  Was 
ho  sincere  when  he  said  that  he  com 
nosed  "Christ”  as  the  Saviour  was 
?au|ht  to  him  by  "the  village  priest 
and  the  Catholic,  apostolic  and  Ko 
man  church”?  No  doubt  he  took  him 
self  seriously  at  this  period  and  he 
had  sublime  faith — in  his  own  music. 
How  much  did  the  princess  have  to 
Mr.  Blackburn  was  moved  to  write:  do  wjth  his  imitations  ot  om  ttaiuui 

"There  may  be  a certain  humor  in  the  ecclesiastical  composers,  with  lus  ex- 
repetition  of  such  a story,  but  that  nression  of  religious  pseudo -nai\  c.e  . 

aiir>h  n mastpr  of  harmony  discord  Take  this  Shepherds  feong  101  ca 

ample?  It  certainly  did  not  deserve  the 
harsh  criticism  of  Hanslick,  who  could 
not  believe  that  a composer  of  dazzling 
virtuoso  music  could  be  sincere  in  bis 
religious  compositions.  But  .Liszts 
character  was  strangly  complex,  and 
this  naivete  that  is  generally  Pue*"*?n 
rather  than  childlike  was  only  , °n.® 
phase  of  many.  The  Shepherds  feon=,  is 
both  pastoral  and  ecclesiastical,  but  m 
neither  way  is  there  the  simplicity  of 
genius  the  simplicity  of  Handel  and 
Stuck.'  Liszt’s  shepherds  are  figuring 
in  tableaux,  and  there  is  a brilliant  abs- 
ence'with  the  Princess  Carolyn  in  a 
box.  Or  a stereopticon  mig'ht  be  used 
advantageously  with  both  tb's  move- 
ment  and  the  March  that  followed. 


such  a master  of  harmony,  discord 
and  orchestra  as  Richard  Strauss 
should  have  failed  to  notice  what  any 
ordinary  listener  who  might  be  none 
of  these  things,  would  detect,  is  en- 
tirely unthinkable.”  But  did  it  not 
occur  to  you,  Mr.  Blackburn,  that  this 
tale  may  be  a roast  on  Strauss’  har- 
monic eccentricities? 


Here  is  welcome  news  for  singers. 
Stage  fright  is  usually  associated 
with  some  bodily  failing.  The  list  is  I 
as  follows:  Respiratory  spasms,  car- 
diac hypertrophy,  cardiac  Irritability, 
bradycardia,  arterial  hypertension,  or  j 
peripheral  vaso-constriction.  No  won- 
der so  many  are  frightened.  Look 

out  especially  for  bradycardia.  How 

about  "bradypepsy,”  slowness  of  di- 
gestion. formerly  named  dog  hunger?  i 
Suitable  remedies  for  the  relief  of 
these  ailments  should  be  applied,  and 
then  the  patient  should  be  treated  by 
suggestion.  “This  converging  psycho- 
somatic action  is  capable  of  bringing 
about  rapid,  easy  and  permanent  re- 
covery.” This,  at  least,  is  the  belief 
of  Paul  Farez  of  Paris,  who  Is  both 
theorizing  and  practising. 

William  Bochert,  a musician  and  con- 
ductor, 50  years  old,  hanged  himself  in 
a box  car  in  the  switching  yard  at  May- 
ville,  Wls.,  because  his  opera.  “The 
Bride  of  Morocco,”  had  not  been  pro- 
duced. There  was  a private  performance 
of  it  In  Milwaukee,  May  10  of  this  year, 
and  a New  York  manager  was  then 
pleased  and  said  that  “with  certain 
changes”— the  old  famllar  formula— the 
opera  would  be  a hit  in  New  York.  The 
changes  were  made.  The  opera  was  sent. 
It  was  rejected. 
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THE  NEW  ORCHESTRA. 

The  first  of  the  Jordan  Hall  orches- 
tral concerts,  Mr.  Wallace  Goodiich 
conductor,  will  take  place  on  Thursday, 
Jan.  10,  at  8:15  P.  M.  The  programme 
will  Include  Beethoven's  overture  to 
"Fidelio,”  Chopin’s  Andante  and  Pol- 
onaise op.  22  (Mr.  Proctor,  pianist), 
Chadwick’s  Elegaic  overture,  “Adonais," 
and  Converse's  suite  from  his  incidental 
music  to  “.Jeanne  d’Arc.  Tickets  for 
the  first  concert  are  now  on  6ale  at 

^The11  second  programme  will  Include 
Parker's  “Cahal  Mor”  for  baritone  and 
orchestra  a movement  of  Vincent 
dMndy's  "Jour  d’ete  dans  la  montague, 
and  probably  Saint-Sacns'  overture  to 
"La  Princesse  Jaune.’  Cesar  Francks 
symphony,  “Psyche,”  will  be  performed 
at  the  third  concert. 

HARVARD’S  MUSIC  BUILDING. 

The  Musical  Union  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity was  formed  at  a meeting  held 
in  Harvard  Hall  last  Commencement 
day.  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a budd- 
ing for  the  department  of  music  and  the 
musical  societies  of  the  university.  Ar- 
thur Foote  was  chosen  president.  Hora- 
tio A.  Lamb  treasurer  and  John  W. 

S T^fe  S£  local' y 'subscription  committee 

Messrs.  Arthur  Foote,  Walter  Spaldi.ig 
and  Frederick  S.  Converse)  lias  issued 
an  appeal  for  subscriptions.  I-  rom  tins 
appeal  we  quote  the  following  explana- 

1 °"T he1  depart ! in: n t of  music  in  Harvard 
University  was  founded  by  John  Knowies 
Paine.  Appointed  Instructor  of  music  in 
1863,  assistant  professor  In  1873  and  pro- 
fessor in  1875,  lie  devoted  his  lite  to  tne 
•mbuilding  of  the  department,  ana  to 
founding  a high  standard  of  musica' 


lectures, ^ete.;  seven  smaller  rooms  fo- 
class  work  and  for  the  use  of  the  Pierian. 
Glee  Club.  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Club  ana 
tlie  Musical  Club.” 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  treas- 
urer, 16  Stale  street,  Boston,  or  to  any 
member  of  the  local  subscription  com- 
mittee. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  a portrait 
of  Suzanne  Cesbron,  from  a recent  pho- 
tograph. Miss  Cesbron  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1879,  the  daughter  of  Achillej 
Cesbron,  a painter  who  was  horn  in  Al- 
geria. (He  wad  the  decorator  of  the 
Salle  des  Fetes  at  the  last  Paris  exhibi- 
tion), Suzanne  studied  with  Renee  Rich- 
ard, then  a singer  at  the  Opera,  and 
entered  afterward  the  Conservatory, 
where  she'  studied  singing  with  Warot 
and  dramatic,  action  with  Giraudet  and 
Llierie.  In  1901  she  carried  off  first 
prizes  for  both  opera  and  opera-comlque. 
She  made  her  dehut  at  tile  Opera 
Comique  Jan.  24,  1902,  as  Griselidis  in 
Massenet’s  opera.  She  has  sung  at  the 
same  theatre  in  “Le  Rol  d’Ys,”  "Wer- 
ther.”  When  she  made  her  debut  She 

was  described^  as  “young,  fragile  and 

' TherHe°aldS'also  publishes, portraits  of 
Mme.  Nast,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Miller  Wood- 
ruff. Mr.  Nicholas  Douty  and  Mr.  Myron 
W Whitney,  Jr.  Mme.  Minnie  Nast. 
born  in  New  York,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken made  her  debut  at  Aix-la-Clia- 
pelle  about  eight  years  ago  and  was 
engaged  for  the  Dresden  Opera  Hous e 
where  she  now  sings.  She  is  *lie  wife 
of  Karl*  von  Frencken.  Mrs.  Woodruff, 
soprano,  studied  in  Boston  and  in  Bans, 
She  is  well  known  in  this  city  as  a 
church  singer.  This  afternoon  she  will 
take  part  in  the  Chamber  concert  lr. 
Chickering  Hall.  Mr.  Douty  of  Phila- 
delphia began  as  a student  of  oigan, 
piano  and  theory,  but  he  fma..5  de- 
voted himself  to  singing.  He  has  sung 
with  many  important  choral  societies 
and  In  Symphony  concerts.  .has 
been  the  solo  tenor  at  the  four  feMuals 
of  the  Bach  choir  of  Bethlehem  Pa.  Hia 
first  appearance  in  Boston  will  be  lliurs. 
day  afternoon  at  Mr.  Fox  s chamber 
con  cert. 

Miss  Anita  Owen  "Chicago’s  finest 
«ong  writer,  sat  in  her  South  Side  bcu- 
doir  and  sang  'Nestle  By  My  Side,”  and 
then  declared  that  the  theme  of  the 
song-  was  but  one  of  35  points  of  reseni- 
niance  that  she  has  found  between  The 
Great  Mogul,  which  she  wrote,  and  The 
Grand  Mogul,  now  being  produced  at 
the  Colonial  Theatre  and  attributed  to 
Frank  Pixley  and  Gustave  Luders.  Miss 
Owen  has  filed  suit  for  damages  and  to 
restrain  the  management  from  produc- 
ing the  plav.”  One  of  the  points  on 
which  she  hopes  to  win  her  suit  Is  ‘ sim- 
ilarity of  title."  How  about  Audran  s 
operetta  bouffe,  “Le  Grand  Mogol,  pro- 
duced  at  Marseilles  In  1877  and  at  Paris 
in  1SS4 ? It  was  performed  Here  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  in  October.  1SS7.  with 
Julia  Bennati  as  Irma,  and  the  admira- 
ble comedian  Mezieres  as  Nicobar,  An 
English  version  with  Selina  Dolaro,  Lil- 
lian Russell  and  Blanche  Chapman  in 
the  company  failed  dismally  in  New 
York.  A comic  opera  in  two  acts.  The 
Great  Mogul,”  by  Edward  Oxenford, 
music  by  William  Meadows,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Royalty.  London,  June  23, 
1881.  It  was  an  unimportant  piece. 

Dr  Muck,  who  will  conduct  the  pen- 
sion fund  concert  this  evening  in  Sym- 
phony Hail,  is  widely  known  and  highly 
i-steemed  in  Europe  as  a Wagnerian 
conductor.  He  gave  In  Austria  the  firs, 
uncut  performance  of  'The  Master- 
singers,”  and  he  was  the  first  to  con- 
duct performances  of  the  ‘ Ring  In 
Russia.  He  also  conducted  a brilliant 
series  of  Wagnerian  operas  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  he  has  won  additional  fame 
as  a conductor  of  "Parsifal”  at  Bay- 
reuth.  This  is  with  reference  to  the 
Wagner  programme  of  tonight. 

Miss  Emma  Cecile  Nagel,  a young  so- 
prano of  tliis  citv.  sang  at  the  Murray 
Hill  Lyceum,  New  York,  at  the  annual 
entertainment  of  the  New  York  News- 
dealers and  Stationers’  Protective  and 
Benevolent  Association,  Dec.  23. 


The  programme  of  the  Mth  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  whic 
took  place  last  night  in  Symphony  Hall. 

was  as  follows:  ...Brahms 

Variations  on  a theme  of  f _ 

Concerto  No.  t.  in  K-sharp  minor,  for^^ 

~iT’nh«rds''  "song"  ‘at’  the  Manger  and 
’“March  Ot  the  Three  Holy  Klne8'Liszt 
from  “Christus  

Dr  Muck,  in  consequence  of  a sore  j.£unding  high  standard.  -- 

throat  did  not  conduct  the  orchestr.  teaching  and  composition  in  the  uni- 

the  public  rehearsal  or  at  the  concert  verg,ty  and  in  America  Tn, 

. * wiih-  i u-rg  led  in  bis  pi^ce.  i ar.,  askpd  to  establish 


Willy  Hess  led  in  his  place. 

“m'VSSSS  Ftmd^  Con 

cert  tonight.  eininilsir  one 

vS’s:  «■ 

££  was  to  provide  ‘cheerfu^nH.ri^wiRi  j 
whve^ho^dhetheeltariaUons  by  Brahms  | 
have  been  Put  °"  ^Mloso^has  a 
°f  thCfstoral‘a  n^uWe  and  ’ abiding 

quasi-pastoral  interesting  the 

charm;  but.  howevei  tQ  students 

other  var  ^°Lr.,>in'1  sites  the  music  is 
To  a™oriaFtedri TOuSlir  -1th  the 

lTr^Strub?^lto  «n«“w.  per- 
formed for  the  first  thne  a 
(Dec.  23),  when  >Ir.  Timotnee  wsk 


The  friends  of 


Dublic  renearsai  ui  . . ,^i  . i vers.ty  ana  m . , , . , ■ — * . , 

-----  V.'.vr  Willy  Hess  led  in  lus  P'ace.  1 music  art.  asked  to  establish  a memorial 
rrSu  ftated  posit^ely  that  Dr  Muck  = form  of  a building  which  shall  be 

It  is  stated  po  inn  Fund  Con-  l"  musical  life  of  the  university 


qi 


‘to  the  musical  life  of  the  university 
what  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  has  be- 
ome  to  its  religious  life,  namely,  a 
meeting  place  and  a centre  of  inspira- 
tion and  work  for  all  who  are  interested, 

in"RUis1Cproposed  to  construct  a building 
to  be  used  bv  the  department  of  music, 
and  also  bv  all  the  musical  societies  of 
the  university.  The  plans  for  such  a 
building  were  carefully  worked  out  by 
architects,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Paine  before  his  death.  These  plans 
nave  been  again  studied  by  the  archi- 
tects and  the  department  of  music,  and, 
as  thev  now  stand  approved  by  them, 
are  printed  herewith.  The  main  features 
of  the  plan  are  these:  A hall  (capable 
of  seating  500)  for  chamber  concerts. 


i ueo.  -u.  — Mr''6 Adamowski  I lectures,  concerts  by  the  Pierian  Sodal- 

ski  was  the  violinist.  Mr.  Adam  Glee  Clu„  gnd  other  college  societies. 

SWfc  iSSJ  VriAyj  jsasjm. » WSrSSf 


DericVUlcttL  /vaBHcmuwH)  *■  ” • 

Mascagni  is  writing  an  opera  for  the 
?cala,  Milan,  to  be  performed  in  1908. 

WORKS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

“Deirdre,”  a cantata  by  Michael  Es- 
posito. the  Italian  composer  who  lives  in  j 
Dublin,  will  be  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  America  by  the  Irish  Choral  So- 
ciety, Chicago,  Feb.  3.  The  poem,  based 
on  Irish  legends,  is  by  T.  W.  Rolleston. 
The  cantata  won  a prize  for  the  com- 
poser and  was  produced  at  Dublin  in 
1897  at  the  Irish  musical  festival. 

At  Saint-Stums'  farewell  concert  in 
New  York.  Dec.  25,  a fantasia  by  Peruhou 
for  piano  was  played  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country.  There  was  a small  audi- 
ence. Mr.  Krelibiel  said  of  Salnt-Saens 
as  a conductor:  ”M.  Saint-Saens  beat 

time  for  his  music  undemonstratively  and 
accurately,  but  disclosed  no  other  quali- 
fications as  a conductor.  Kind  f.  lends 
tried  to  infuse  warmth  into  the  arran, 
but  in  vain;  it  was  neither  inspiring  nor 

CdJoseph  Holbrooke's  third  sextet  In  F 
minor  for  piano  and  wind  instruments, 
which  gained  the  Lesly  Alexander  prize 
in  1002  "has  been  published.  Mr.  Vernon 
Blackburn  goes  into  raptures  over  it. 
He  says  it  displays  the  composer  s m.is- 
terv  of  technic,  quickness  of  thought, 
and  his  utter  absence  of  musical  com- 
monplace, that  are  to  be  regarded  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  consideration. 

A hitherto  unknown  work  of  Paganini 
for  two  violins  has  been  discovered. 

Subscribers  for  the  first  series  of 
Sunday  chamber  concerts  may  secur 
their  present  seats  for  the  second 
series  (Jan.  13-Feb.  17  Inclusive)  bv 
applying  to  Miss  Edith  L.  W hall. 
Chickering  Hall,  to  whom  checks 
should  be  made  payable  on  or  before 
6.  The  public  sale  of  season 
I uckets  will  open  on  Jan.  7.  The  sale 
of  single  tickets  will  open  on  Jan.  )0. 


Minnie  Nast 

As  Mignon. 


Gertrude  Miller  Woodruff, 

Sanrann. 


Suzanne  oespron,  Soprano. 


Mr.  Johnson  Could  Not  Laugh  at  a 
Musical  Comedy,  Though  Some 
of  His  Neighbors  Roared;  Is 
Laughter  Unworthy  Action? 


BY  PHiLiP  HALE. 

THERE  are  reasonable  men  and  women,  neither  prudish  nor  aus- 
tere, who,  having  seen  a musical  comedy  for  nearly  three  hours, 
leave  the  theatre  wondering  why  the  great  publio  enjoyed  It 

heartily,  if  guffawing  and  clapping  hands  together  noisily  .be  symptoms 
of  acute  internal  pleasure. 

These  wonderers  wished  to  be  amused.  They  Went  to  the  theatre 
thinking  that  a good  laugh  would  be  physiologically  and  mentally  bene- 
ficial^ For,  according  to  learned  leeches,  laughter  strengthens  the  lungs 
and  furthers  the  health  of  the  whole  organism.  Eld  not  Mr.  Richard 
Mulcaster  of  the  16th  century  Insist  that  laughter  win  help  those  who 
have  cold  hands  and  cold  chests,,  and  are  troubled  with  melancholia, 
since  it  “moveth  much  air  in  the  breast,  and  sendeth  the  warmer  spirits 
outward” ? 

There  was  the  wise  ftthasis.  “Let  them  use  hunting,  sports,  plays,  jests, 
merry  company,  which  will  not  let  the  mind  be  molested,  a cup  of  good 
drink  now  and  then,  hear  music.”  Listen  to  another,  who  recommended 
*‘to  hear  and  seq  singing,  dancing,  maskers,  mummers."  Did  not  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Sirach,  say: 

The  beauty  of  a woman  cheereth  the  countenance. 

Ana  a man  loveth  nothing  better. 

Did  not  the  Persian  King  have  150  maids  attending  as  chorus  girls  at 
his  table  to  play,  sing  and  dance  by  turns? 

Our  friend  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  was  comfortably  seated  a few 
rows  from  the  stage,  so  that  there  was  no  need  of  opera  glass.  He  sat  in 
an  aisle  seat,  and  he  could  stretch  a leg  at  ease.  There  was  music,  there 
was  dancing,  there  were  fair  women  generous  in  self-revelation,  there 
were  men  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  be  amusing.  Mr.  Johnson 
could  not  laugh  to  save  his  life.  Yet  hundreds  in  the  theatre  were  beat- 
ing their  sides  in  ecstasy  of  laughter,  the  unsophisticated  laughter  of  chil- 
dren and  savages.  As  Mr.  James  Sully  remarks  in  his  essay,  which  Mr. 
Johnson,  sorely  perplexed,  consulted  the  next  day:  "The  sudden  glee 

which  starts  the  laugh  starts  also  movements  of  arm,  leg.  and  trunk,  so 
that  arms  flap  wing-like,  or  meet  in  the  joyous  clap,  and  the  whole  body 
jumps."  Yes,  that  was  the  kind  of  laughter  all  about  him  and  through- 
out the  theatre.  And  some  of  his  neighbors  Were  so  exhausted  that  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  seats  in  search  of  alcoholic  restoration; 

Why  could  he  not  laugh?  To  him  the  show  was  yellow,  and  he  re- 
membered with  malicious  pleasure  that  in  France  persons  who  laugh  too 
often  and  at  nothing  are  said  to  have  eaten  saffron,  for  saffron  has  the 
property  of  dilating  the  body,  heating  the  heart  and  obliging  the  eater  to 
open  frequently  his  mouth.  The  audience,  with  the  exception  of  himself 
and  a few  others,  was  fed  on  saffron  from  the  moment  the  curtain  rose. 
He  was  right:  the  show  was  yellow. 

Yot  it  is  not  pleasant  to  sit  mentally  "remote  from  all,  a melancholy 
man”— especially  when  you  have  paid  money  to  be  amused.  It  was 
ood’s  usher  that  thus  sat,  not  the  theatre  usher,  for  the  latter’s  hands 
are  heavy  and  his  laugh  is  gargantuan. 

Buffoons  and  Guffoons.  I has,  as  a rule,  a thick  neck  with  a 

Nor  were  those  roaring  in  laughter  all  crease  in  ft  when  he  adjusts  himself  In 
buffoons.  Guffoon  is  a portmanteau  his  Eeat  for  unaI1°yed  mirth.  The  back 
word,  an  excellently  descriptive  word  of 'his  head  rises  like  a board  and  the 
Invented  hv  Mr  Want-  tt  VI  ears  are  not  far  from  the  edges  o£  this 

nentea  bj  Mr.  Prank  E.  Chase.  It  board.  He  is  heavily  scented  with  cock- 

's compounded  of  'guffaw”  and  “buf-  j tails  and  cigarettes.  He  is  often  ac- 
'■  in.”  A guffoon  is,  therefore  one  who  i eompanied  by  a female  of  his  kind. 
rraws  at  tile  foolerv  of  n hufp™..  , 1 Their  entrance,  a little  late,  requires  a 

•aws  at  tne  iooiery  ot  a buffoon.  Ha  brass  band  to  do  it  justice.  They  are 

the  best  friends  of  the  librettist,  com- 


Myron  V 


tney,  Jr., 


poser  and  star  comedian,  who,  witnout 
them,  might  soon  be  obliged  to  seek 
more  peaceful  callings. 

The  guffoon  sees  nothing  in  such 
operettas  as  “The  Princess  of  Kensing- 
ton” or  “Veronique.”  When  he  saw 
"The  Belle  of  Mayfair”  he  kept  wish- 
ing that  Mr.  Carroll,  who  has  grown 
less  boisterous  and  more  artistic,  would 
"do  something.”  ITe  prefers  May  Ir- 
win with  her  disconcerting  self-confi- 
dence and  utter  lack  of  finesse,  to  the 
subtlety  and  repose  of  Marie  Cahill.  He 
was  bored  stiff  by  ‘TEnfant  Prodigue.” 
He  has  seen  the  Rogers  Brothers  more 
than  once  in  every  one  of  their  pieces. 
To  him  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  is  an  absurd- 
, ly  over-rated  man. 

A Richardsonian  Belief. 

With  a revival  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operettas  at  the  Savoy,  London,  Mr. 
Frank  Richardson  comes  forward  and 
says  that  laughter  is  going  out  of  fash- 
ion. He  asserts  that  sounds  of  merri- 
ment are  now  rarely  heard  even  in  a 
theatre. 

"An  ordinary  man  reads  his  Punch 
from  end  to  end,  and  his  face  is  as 
grave  as  though  he  were  reading  the 
Christmas  number  of  the  Lancet  con- 
taining a special  colored  supplement  de- 
voted to  the  unfortunate  condition  of  nis 
own  body. 

"This  is  a good  sign.  It  is  a sign  that 
we  are  getting  more  civilized.  Laughter 
is  barbaric.  It  is  not,  if  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  a sensible  thing  to  emit 
strange  sounds  because  a friend  lias 
made  a pun  with  which  you  are  well 
pleased.  It  is  not  an  intelligent  proceed- 
ing to  make  ridiculous  movements  with 
you i face  at  the  appearance  of  a red- 
nosed  comedian.  The  hyaena  laughs: 
and  we  don’t  respect  him  for  it.  We 
■ido  not  admire  the  jackass  because  iie 

laughs  A,  gentleman  should  have  his 
rac6  and  his  voice  under  perfect  control. 
To  weep  is  a faux  pas,  as  bad  as  the 
dropping  of  h s,  or  puns,  or  the  habit  of 
eating  peas  with  a knife.  The  perfectly 
civilized  man  or  woman  should  never 
dream  of  expressing  sorrow  by  hydraulic 
emanations  from  the  eyes,  or  by  signi- 
fj  mg  appreciation  by  facial  contortions 
°r  . . . guffaws.  A horrible  word, 
aptly  describing  hideous  things  ” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  reader 
of  Punch  does  not  laugh  while  he  is 
reading.  Seldom  is  there  an  issue  that 
i can  serve  as  a pill  to  purge  melancholy 
! SorJs.  su,rPrisinig  that  the  puns  in 
JiinsMsh  burlesques,  musical  comedies 
, and  comedies’  do  not  ’excite  mirth.  Nor 
I ‘,s  11  ®as,y,  t0  see  why  any  person  en- 
dowed with  ordinary  intelligence  should 
laugh  heartily  in  the  course  of  a per- 
rormance  of  “The  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard,”  the  first  of  the  operettas  per- 
| formed  in  the  present  revival  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan’s  works. 

Yet  Mr.  C.  H.  Workman,  who  imper- 
sonated Jack  Point,  says  that  it  is  “the 
very  finest  part  of  its  kind  ever  written 
in  comic  opera,  and  certainly  my  own 
favorite  part.  It  gives  you  so  many 
Chances:  it  is  full  both  of  humor  and! 
pathos,  and  at  the  end  it  is  tragic;  it 


Nicholas  Douty, 

Tenor. 

is  a part  you  oan  get  right  inside  of 
and  feel  every  line.” 

The  part  is  tragic  before  the  end. 
Do  you  remember  the  dialogue  between 
the  Lieutenant  and  Point? 

Lieutenant— Can  you  give  me  an  ex- 
ample? Say  that  I had  sat  me  down 
hurrldly  on  something  sharp? 

Point— Sir,  I should  say  that  you  had 
sat  down  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Lieutenant— Hump,  I don’t  think  much 
of  that.  Is  that  the  best  you  can  do? 

Point— It  hag  always  been  much  ad- 
mired, sir,  but  we  will  try  again. 

Lieutenant— Well,  then.  I am  at  din- 
ner. and  the  joint  of  meat  Is  but  half- 
cooked. 

Point— Why.  then,  sir,  I should  say— 
that  what  is  underdone  cannot  be  helped. 

“Ruddigore”  will  also  be  revived! 
Mention  this  operetta  and  "The  Yeo- 
men of  the  Guard,”  and  who  outside  of 
England  would  not  side  with  the  guf- 
foons? How  far  we  are  from  the  Gil- 
bert of  "Trial  by  Jury.”  "Pinafore,” 
“The  Pirates”  and  “The  Mikado” ! 

But  there  is  Mr.  Blackburn  lost  in 
wonder,  love  and  praise  over  "The  Yeo- 
men of  the  Guard”  to  the  extent  of  a 
column  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "At 
last  we  have  back  In  our  midst  the 
operas  which  form  so  delightful  an  an- 
tithesis to  those  other  musical  comedies 
of  our  time,  which  are  best  described 
as  'ripping,’  and  are  fairly  typified  by 
such  literary  and  musical  transports  as 
’Waltz  Me  Round  Again,  Willie.’  There 

will,  of  course,  still  be  a huge  following 
for  these  peculiar  eruptions,  but  there 
is  as  large  a public  which  they  have 
■ simply  driven  away  from  the  light  lyric 
theatres.” 

Why  We  Laugh? 

Is  laughter  going  out  of  fashion?  Mr. 
Richardson  Is  not  alone  in  his  proposi- 
tion, though  others  have  stated  it  with 
greater  show  of  philosophy.  They  all 
go  back  to  the  statement  of  Thomas 
Hobbes:  "The  passion  of  laughter  is 

nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising 
from  sudden  conception  of  some  emi- 
nency  in  ouYselvcs,  by  comparison  with 
the  inferiority  of  others,  or  with  our 
own  formerly."  And  back  of  Hobbes  is 
Aristotle,  who  tells  us  that  the  ludicrous 
is  sub-division  of  the  ugly  and  con- 
sists in  “some  defect  or  ugliness  which 
is  not  painful  or  destructive." 

The  theory  of  Aristotle  seems  prepos- 
terous, but  that  of  Hobbes  is  well 
grounded.  Some  years  ago  an  American 
newspaper  paragrapher  wrote:  “It’s  the 
sight  of  fat  men  in  helmet  hats  that 
makes  murderers.”  This  paragraph  was 
copied  widely.  Many  laughed  because 
they  kntew  too  much  to  wear  a hat  of 
this  species;  some  because  they  were 
dimly  conscious  of  an  aggravating  in- 
congruity. Helmet  hats  should  be  worn 
by  heroes;  heroes  are  not  fat:  there- 
fore, etc.  Thl3  was  their  beautiful  syl- 
; logism. 

A highly  respectable  citizen  is  walk- 
ing on  the  sidewalk,  cheered  by  the 
thought  of  his  self-importance.  He  has 
1 served  as  chairman  of  committees;  he 
has  written  letters  to  newspapers  and 
thus  excited  complimentary  editorial 


comment.  He  Is  one  of  the  solid  men  of 
Boston.  Suddenly  he  slips  on  ice  and 
falls  heavily.  You  may  be  a person  of  a 
most  kindly  disposition,  but  your  first 
impulse  Is  to  laugh  wildly  and  Incite 
other  lookers  on  to  laugh.  Why?  Be- 
cause you  did  not  fall. 

Acrobatic  comedians  and  pantomlm- 
ists  have  for  years  realized  the  mental 
attitude  of  those  who  stand  toward 
those  that  fall,  of  those  that  are  dig- 
nified when  others  are  grotesque  or 
ridiculous  against  their  will.  The  en- 
trance of  Mr.  Francis  Wilson  in  his 
tumultuous  days  was  always  of  a na- 
ture to  make  the  spectator  laugh,  be- 
cause he,  the  spectator,  was  not  and 
could  not  be  In  the  plight  of  the  man 
on  the  stage. 

Baudelaire  and  Schwob. 

Years  before  Mr.  Richardson  began 
to  contribute  a column  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  Charles  Baudelaire  wrote  an 
essay  on  the  essence  of  laughter  and 
that  of  the  comic  generally  in  the  plas- 
tic arts.  It  Is  a singular  fact  that  Sully, 
who  quotes  from  many  writers  on 
laughter,  from  Dugas,  Raulin,  for  in- 
stance, and  even  from  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
does  not  mention  in  any  way  whatever 
the  remarkable  essay  of  Baudelaire. 
The  author  of  "Fleurs  du  Mai"  argued 
that  human  laughter  is  connected  inti- 
mately with  the  accident  of  an  ancient 
fall,  of  a physical  and  moral  degrada- 
tion. Where  there  Is  perfect  joy,  as  in 
paradise,  there  is  no  laughter.  The 
comical  is  a damnable  element  of  dia- 
bolical origin.  A primative  soul,  hear- 
ing laughter  for  the  first  time,  would 
shudder  ih  Ignorance  and  fear.  Laugh - 

I ter  is  an  Involuntary  spasm  caused  by  N 

i the  sight  of  another's  misfortune,  and 
it  comes  from  weakness  of  spirit.  But 

| since  laughter  is  satanic,  it  is  there- 
fore profoundly  human.  It  is  in  man 
the  consequence  of  the  idea  of  his  own 
superiority.  The  power  of  laughing  is 
in  the  laugher,  not  In  the  object  of  his 
mirth.  Joy  and  laughter  are  not  the 
same.  Joy  exists  by  itself  and  has 
diverse  manifestations.  Laughter  is 
only  an  expression,  a symptom. 

Marcel  Schwob,  starting  practically 
with  the  same  premises,  went  still  far- 
ther. Baudelaire  ended  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  savage  laughter  excited  by  a 
Punch  and  Judy  show,  especially  by  the 
execution  of  Punch,  the  murderer,  and 
he  analyzed  the  nature  of  a comedian  s 
ability  to  awaken  laughter  in  the  spec- 
tator. Schwob  believes  that  laughter 
will  probably  disappear.  "This  gross 
physical  proof  of  the  knowledge  that 
one  has  of  a certain  discord  in  the  world 
will  he  effaced  when  there  is  complete 
scepticism,  absolute  knowledge,  genenil 
pity  and  respect  for  everything."  To 
laugh  is  to  allow  oneself  to  be  surprised 
by  negligence  of  law.  ^Vhen  &11  the 
anomalies  are  arranged  in  a cosmic 
mechanism  men  will  no  longer  laugh. 

In  time  to  come  a lecturer  will  say: 
"This  species  of  contraction  of  the 
zygomatic  muscles  was  peculiar  to  man. 

It  served  to  indicate  to  him  his  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  world's  system  and 
his  persuasion  that  lie  was  superior  to 
everybody  and  everything  ” 

Schwob’s  Story. 

Schwob  tells  a story,  which,  he  says, 
always  excites  laughter.  "On  the  Ber- 
mudas there  is  no  Insect  or  quadruped 
worthy  of  mention.  The  inhabitants 
pretend  that  their  spiders  are  large.  I 
have  never  seen  one  that  Is  greater  In 

size  than  a soup  plate. 

"One  morning  the  Rev.  Mr.  — - -.  who 
was  travelling  with  me,  came  into  my 
bedroom  with  a boot  in  his  hand. 

" 'Is  this  -our  boot?'  he  asked. 

" ‘Yes,’  said  I.  , „ 

« 'i  am  glad  of  it.  Just  think.  I met  a 
spider  who  was  carrying  it  off.’ 

“The  next  morning  at  daybreak  this 
same  spider  raised  my  window  to  take 
my  shirt." 

“Did  it  take  it  away?  I 

“How  do  you  know  that  it  was  going 
to  take/  U away  ?” 

"I  saw  it  in  its  eye.” 

Schwob  adds:  "I  tell  this  simple 

because  it  presents  the  two 
1 fades  of  laughter.  First,  we  are  aston- 
I Ished  at  finding  an  insect  classed  with 
cuadrupeds  and  we  are  struck  forcibly 
by  file  contradiction  between  the  size 
of  spiders  known  to  us  and  that  of  a 
pair  of  ordinary  boots.  Second,  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  a spider 
should  have  the  premeditated  intention 
of  taking  objects  used  by  us  alone,  and 
o'  imagining  that  any  one  could  see  its 
intention  in  its  eye  (this  takes  us  back 
1 1 the  first  face)  excites  our  laughter.” 

Schwob.  alas,  is  dead.  One  cannot 
think  of  him  as  happy  in  a land  with- 
out irony. 

Johnson's  Conclusions. 

I Mr.  Johnson  consulted  diligently  the 
thinkers  who  have  thought  deepl-  on 
I the  subject  of  laughter.  Reading  Sul- 
jly’3  work  he  was  entertained,  although 
I he  did  not  laugh  "right  out  loud,”  but 

at  the  end  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
should  have  roared  in  an  unbuttoned 
manner  at  the  milsical  comedy  or  not. 
Reading  Baudelaire  and  Schwob.  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  be- 
baved  himself  like  a philosopher,  and 
that  ho  was  simply  a man  born  out  of 
due  time. 

He  remembers,  however,  that  in  for- 
mer years  he  laughed  uproariously  at 
the  sayings  and  pranks  of  comedians  in 
comic  opera  and  in  burlesque,  for  he  re-  I 
calls  the  early  Trench  invaders,  the  first 
1 British  Blondes.  George  L.  Fox  as  Ham-  ' 
I let  and  Macbeth,  John  Howsnn  and  the  j 
wonderful  Jones  in  Alice  Oates'  com-  \ 
pany,  Hgrry  Beckett,  Dixie  and  Harri- 
son when  they  were  playing  together, 
Fred  Leslie  of  blessed  memory.  Jefferson 
de  Angel  is  as  the  amorous  officer  with 
the  game  leg.  The  list  is  a long  one. 

But  in  these  old  burlesques,  opera 
houffes,  operettas,  music  comedy  -any 
one  of  these  entertainments  ages  quick- 
Iv,  and  the  majority  have  weak  hams 
the  second  season— there  was  something 
which  was  laughable.  It  was  either  gro-  1 
tesque  or  ironical.  The  situations  were 
not  all  preposterous.  The  dialogue  was 


loniefHng  more  than  fresh  talk  on  an1 
Iiast  side  corner  near  a cheap  bar-room. 
The  irony  of  fife  was  admitted  with 
good  nature.  The  hypocrite  was  re- 
buked, and  the  spectator,  though  he 
knew  that  the  fable  was  spoken  con- 
cerning him,  yet  laughed  and  mended 
his  ways  for  a time.  The  songs  WOre . 
not  ail  inane.  The  music  had  some  dis- 
tinction or  charm. 


Perhaps  the  fault  after  all  was  not 
with  Mr.  Johnson,  aijcl  for  once  the 
audience  was  unreasoning.  For  ap- 


plause is  contagious,  and  if  it  be  cun- 
ningly started  it  will  spread  even  when 

many  o£  those  applauding  are  secretly 
gored.?-  This  interesting  phenomenon 
may  be  observed  even  m Symphony  Hall 
on  Saturday  nights  i. -rough  the  Sym- 
phony concert  season. 

And  after  mature  thought  Mr.  John- 
son would  prefer  to  side  with  the  easily 
amused,  rather  than  with  Baudelaire 
and  Schwob.  If  only  the  comedians 
would  help  him!  Laughter  may  disap- 
pear. but  not  in  his  day.  Homer  tells 
us  that  the  gods  laughed  at  their 
feasts  on  high  Olympus.  No  doubt  the 
inhabitants  .of  the  air  smile,  seeing  the  - 
strut,  the  pother,  the  passions  and  the 
tragedies  of  human  life.  Why  should 
not  we  be  allowed  to  laugh  at  ourselves 
even  when  we  and  our  finer  emotions 
are  burlesqued  and  derided  on  the 
stage? 


COMING  CONCERTS. 

The  programme  of  the  fourth  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  quartet 
in  Chickering  Hall  on  Monday  even- 
ing. Jan.  21,  will  include  Brahms’ 
quartet  In  B flat  major,  Mozart's  clar- 
inet quintet,  and  Tschaikowsky’s 
piano  trio.  Mr.  Grisez,  clarinetist, 
and  Mr.  Victor  Benham,  pianist,  will 

^Dudley  Buck's  Christmas  cantata, 
entitled  "The  Coming  of  the  King-, 
will  be  sung  by  the  choir  ol  the  Eliot 
Church.  Newton,  this  Sunday  after- 
noon  fit  4:30  o’clock. 

Mr.  Whitney  Tew  at  his  recital  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  Jan.  9 will  .sing 
songs  by  Handel,  Martini  Paesiello, 
Mozart.  Bach.  Henrion.  Hartmann, 
Schumann,  Henschel.  Verdi,  R.  Strauss, 
Lehmann,  Vincent  Thomas,  ™ 

Frederick  Fairbanks  cycle  A Soul  3 
Trs^cdy.1’ 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsc.h  will  play  at  ^his  re- 
cital on  Monday  afternoon  Jan.  i,  Cho- 
pin’s sonata  in  B fiat  minor,  etudes  op. 

10  No.  3,  op.  25,  No.  12.  nocturne  in  E 
minor  (posth.)  and  Valse  in  E minor 
ipnsth.)  and  Schumann’s  ' Carneval. 
"Grillen,”  “Des  Abends,”  “Traumeswir- 
ren.”  "Einsame  Blume"  and  "Au  - 
schwung'.”  , , 

Mme  Szumowska  at  her  piano  recital 
in  Steinert  Hall  on  Thursday  afternoon 
Jan.  10  will  play  pieces  by  Mendelssohn, 
Paderewski,  Chopin,  Faurc,  Debussy, 
Ravel,  Saint-Saens,  Mozart,  ocuuman.i, 
Brahms,  Schubert. 

The  second  Longy  Club  concert  will 
be  sjiven  on  Jan.  16  instead  ol  on  Jan. 
as  originally  announced. 

Miss  Germaine  Schnitzel-,  the  young 
French  pianist  whose  playing  excited 
unusual  attention  and  praise  a fortnig.it 
or  so  ago,  will  give  her  second  recital  in 
Jordan  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon  Jan. 

12  Tickets  may  he  obtained  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  and  after  Friday  morn- 
ing next. 

The  Sunday  Chickering  chamber  con- 
cert of  Jan.  6 will  be  given  by  Miss 
Mary  Desmond,  contralto,  and  tile  Longy 

CMiss  Olga  von  Radecki.  pianist,  after 
an  absence  of  many  years  from  Boston, 
has  returned  and  will  give  a piano  re- 
cital in  Steinert  Hall  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  Jan.  23. 

Mme.  Rosa  Linde,  contralto,  who  will 
give  a song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  Jan.  12,  lias  sung 
with  leading  orchestras,  at  the  large 
music  festivals  and  witli  the  clnei 
oratorio  societies. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Sagar.  soprano,  and 
Miss  Helen  L.  Stanwoorl.  contralto,  wil 
give  a song  recital  in  Chickering  Hall, 
Thursday  evening  The  programme  will 
Include  songs  by  Gounod,  Liszt.  R. 
Strauss,  Brahms.  Quilter,  Cyril  Scott, 
Godard,  Gregh,  Lie,  Allitsen,  Foote,  Mrs. 
Beach  and  others. 

A NATURAL  ARCHDUCHESS. 

The  Archdukes  of  Austria  and 
the  Grand  Dukes  of  Russia  have  this  I 
in  common:  They  are  almost  always 
in  a mess.  A woman  constantly  dis- 
turbs the  landscape  for  them.  We 
now  learn  of  Archduke  Leopold  s dis-  ^ 
tress.  He  married  a play  actress,  not  j 
knowing  Hazlitt’s  maxim:  “To  marry 
an  actress  for  the  admiration  she  ex- 
cites on  the  stage  is  to  imitate  the 
man  who  bought  Punch.’ 

Leopold  would  now  fain  secure  a ! 
divorce,  on  account  of  his  wife’s  “ec- 
centricity.” Her  eccentricity  consists 
in  this — she  wishes  to  lead  a simple 
life'.  For  some  years  a passionate 
vegetarian,  she  recently  joined  a col- 
ony of  “naturalists,"  who  live  in  a 
cave,  eat  raw  vegetables,  and  by  their 
dress  remind  one  of  Hans  Breit- 
mann’s  Rhenish  mermaid,  “Vot  hadn’t 
got  nodings  on.  ’ She  prefers  this 
life  to  a wretched  and  artificial  exist- 1 
ence  in  a luxurious  palace. 

Why  should  she  be  blamed?  Cave 
life  is  healthful,  if  the  cave  be  prop- 
erly ventilated.  The  dweller  in  one 
escapes  gas,  steam  heat,  poisoning 
due  to  defective  plumbing.  The  abil- 
ity to  eat  raw  vegetables  argues  for 
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! SUNDAY — Chickering  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  The  Boston  Symphony  quartet  will  ) 
play  Gliere’s  quartet  op.  2.  and-  Haydn’s  quartet  in  C major,  op,  33.  No,  3,  S 
1 Messrs.  Hess  and  Ferir  will  play  Leclair’s.  sonata  In,  X>  major  for  violin  , 0 

I and  viola.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Miller  Woodruff  will  sing  Bachelet’s  "Chere  ( 

i Nuit,”  Schuett's  "All  the  Summer  Through.”  Schubert’s  "Hark,  Hark,  ( 
i the  Lark,”  Schuett's  "Twilight  Hour”  and  Sullivan’s  “Where  the  Bee  - 
, Sucks.”  . 

Symphony  Hall,  S P.  M.  Concert  for  the  pension,  fund  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  Dr.  Carl  Muck,  conductor.  The  triusic  win  be  by 
Wagner.  Overtures  to  "Kienzi,”  “The  Flying  Dutchman,”  “Tannhaeuser,” 
"Lohengrin,”  "Tristan  acid  Isolde,"  "The  JV1  aster-singers,”  . ’’Parsifal,” 
and  Siegfried’s  "Dead  March”  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods.” 

TUESDAY— Potter  Hail,  3 P.  M.  Song  recital  by  Mr.  Myt’on  W.  Whitney, 

Jr.  Mr.  Whitney  will  sing  Hildach’s  “Das  Kraut  Vergessenheit/’  Schu-  1 
mann’s  "J,otos  Blume,”  Reger’s  "Beim  Schneewetter”  and  “Waldeinsam- 
keit,”  Weber’s  “Ueber  die  Berges,”  Godard’s  “Ronde,"  Laio’s  "Marine,” 
Debussy’s  •’Serenade,"  Lenorrnand’s  “Vautours,”  Bizet’s  "Chanson,”  ’ 
"Cato’s  Advice,”  Hulin,  “Kerry  Dance,”  Molloy;  "Springtime  of  Love,”  j 
"Marching  Along,"  White;  Nos.  5 and  9 from  Gounod’s  “Biondina,”  Van-  1 
nuccini’s  "Visions,”  Brogi's  “Notte  Bianca,”  and  a Sicilian  folk  song.  - 
Potter  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Second  Hoffmann  Quartet  concert.  Haydn’s  quar- 
tet in  D major,  op.  76,  No.  5;  Hugo  Wolf’s  Italian  serenade;  R.  Strauss’ 
piano  quartet  in  C minor,  op.  13  (Mr.  Gebhard,  pianist).  I 

WEDNESDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Organ  rqcital  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  t 
Clemens  of  Western  Reserve  "University  and  organist  of  St.  Paul’s  ; 
Church,  Cleveland,  O.  Bach’s'' fantasia  and  fugue  in  G minor;  allegretto, 
i Merkel;  cantilena,  Rheinberger;  Passacaglia,  Joseph  Renner,  Jr.  (from 

i sonata  No.  2);  Guilrrtant's  sonata  No.  5;  “Spring;  Song"  and  concert  rondo, 

Hollins;  Matins,  Faulltes;  canzona  and  minuet,  Wolstenhoirne;  “Festal  i 
March.”  Best.  V L ] 

1 English  High' school,  S P.  M.  Concert  by  the  music  department,  of  the 
I city  of  Boston.  Orchestral  pieces  by  Mendelssohn.  Tscliaikowsky,  J. 

l Strauss,  Bizet.  Sudessi,  Wagner.  Mr.  George  Deane,  tenor,  will  sing 

I "Lend  Me  Your  Aid.”  from  Gounod's  "Queen  of  Sheba,”  and  Park’s  "My 

Dearie,  O,”  and  "There  Was  a Bonny  Lass."  Mr.  Edward  N.  Lafricain 
’ will  play  Arban’s  ‘Fantaisie  Brilliante,”  for  comet. 

) THURS1  >AY— Steinert  Ifall,  3 P.  M,  Second  chamber  concert  of  Mr.  Felix 
) Fox.  Mr.  Fox  will  play  prelude  in  B minor,  Mendelssohn,  Saiiit>Sa&nS’ 

[ allegro  appassionato.  Gabriel  Faure’s  seventh  barcarolle;  minuet.  Zan- 

i ello,  Henselt’s  "La  Gondola.”  Liszt’s  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  5,  and,  by 

' request.  Rosenthal’s  variations  on  an  original  theme.  Mf.  Nicholas  Douty 
1 will  sing  Brahms’  "Minnelied”  and  "Staendchen.”  Grieg’s  “Liclite 
Nacht."  Siegrnund’s  "Love  Song”  from  “The  Valkyrie,”  Faure’s  "Nell,” 
Leroux’s  "Le  Nil,”  Debussy’s  "Mandoline”  and  “Chevaux  de  Bols.” 

Bowdoin  school,  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  the  music  department  of  the  city 
of  Boston.  Orchestra  pieces  by  Massenet,  Hellmesberger,  Thome,  Mas- 
cagni. Sudessi,  Schubert.  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Babcock,  baritone,  will  sing  the 
prologue  from  “Pagllacci”  and  Rubinstein’s  “Longing.”  Mr.  Carl  W. 
Dodge,  ’cellist,  will  play  Popper's  "Vito." 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Eleventh  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  Dr.  Carl  Jduck,  conductor.  Overture  to  “Sakun- 
tala,”  Goldmark:  Volkniann's  concerto  in  A minor  for  violoncelle  (Mr. 
Heinrich  Warnke,  violoncellist);  Sibelius'  symphony  in  E minor,  No.  1 
(first  time  in  Boston). 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hail,  2:30  I’.  M.  Mine.  Nordica’s  song  recital.  Mac- 
Dowell’s  "The  Robin  Sings”;  Lehmann's  "Titania’s  Cradle,"  Quilter’s 
' "Now  Sleeps  the  Petal."  Hammond’s  "In  the  Month  of  May.”  Bemberg's 
“A  Tol,”  Webber’s  "La  Rose,”  Vidal’s  "Ariette.”  Rubinstein’s  “Es  Bllnkt 
der  Thau,”  Cornelius’  "Song  of  Solomon.”  Schumann’s  “Waldesges-  j 
praech,”  and  aria  from  Erkel’s  "Laslos.”  Mr.  Charles  Anthony  will  play 
these  piano  pieces:  Prelude  in  E minor,  Mendelssohn;  allegro  from  sonata 
in  B flat,  Schytte;  Liszt’s  etude  in  in  D fiat.  Schumann’s  “Romance,” 
Chopin's  ballade  in  A flat,  Liszt’s  Gnomenroigenv  amt  -a.  paraphrase  on- 
waltzes  from  "Fledermaus,”  Strauss-Schuett. 

Symphony  Hal!,  8 P.  M.  Eleventh  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra. Programme  as  on  Friday  afternoon.  < 


perfect  digestion  and  consequent 
amiability.  Wearing  little,  if  any, 
clothing  frees  a woman  from  the  con- 
stant, nerve-rasping  intercourse  with 
dressmakers,  and  the  heart  of  the 
wife  is  lighter  as  the  purse  of  the 
husband  is  heavier.  The  "natural- 
ists” had  illustrious  predecessors  in 
this  matter  of  clothing,  the  Adamites 
and  the  Picards,  who  boasted  of  their 
freedom.  As  Leopold’s  wife  was  for 
some  years  an  actress,  the  transition 
was  easy.  Furthermore,  the  arch- 
duchess may  not  have  been  able  to 
withstand  the  call  of  the  blood.  Her 
maiden, name  was  Adamovich. 

Mr.  Frank  Richardson  surmises 
that  Adam  was  the  probable  inventor 
of  laughter.  Perhaps  it  was  the  ele- 
phant that  tickled  his  fancy,  or  the 
kiwi,  which  has  no  wings,  hut  grows 
whiskers  out  of  its  hill.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  Australian  emu, 

A singular  bird 
With  a manner  absurd. 

Or,  as  Mr.  Richardson  suggests, 
Adam  was  "amused  at  Eve’s  vegeta- 
rian taste  in  dress.” 

As  long  as  Adam  was  in  harmony 
with  divine  and  natural  laws  he  made 
no  complaint  about  Eve’s  costume. 
Only  when  he  had  fallen  did  he  ad- 
vise her  to  consult  the  Mme.  Fifi  or 
Einstein,  the  fashionable  woman’s 
tailor  of  the  time.  Why  cannot  Leo- 
pold look  philosophically  on  his  wife’s 
conduct  of  life?  Is  it  possible  that 
she  has  fallen  off  since  he  admired 
her  on  the  stage?  Perish  the  thought! 
Lady  Godiva  herself  would  never 
have  taken  her  celebrated  ride 
through  the  streets  of  Coventry  had 
she  not  first  consulted  her  cheval 
glass  and  smiled  triumphantly. 

A GENUINE  RABBIT. 

The  amateur  photographer  and 
the  amateur  cook  that  affects  the 
blazer  are  rightly  ranked  among 
the  most  insidious  foes  of  mankind. 
The  former  appeals  to  your  pride. 
“You  do  not  wish  a pretty  photo- 
graph, all  touched  up  and  without 
character.  You  wish  to  be  taken  as 
you  are,  don’t  you?”  and  he  tells 
the  old  story  of  Cromwell  and  his 
warts.  , . ’ V 


The  amateur  cook  is  a more  dead-  || 
ly  foe.  The  photographer  may  di- 
vide households,  for  even  the  most 
loyal  wife  does  not  wish  to  think 
that  her  husband  “looks  like  that.” 
The  cook  attacks  the  stomach  and 
the  other  centres  of  life.  He  is  a 
bit  of  a hypnotist.  As  he  juggles 
carelessly  with  condiments  he  per- 
suades'his  victims  that  the  mess  will 
be  the  only  curry,  the  only  dish  of 
oysters  or  lobster,  the  only  rabbit,  j 
Ah,  the  amateur  rabbit!  We  read  ' 
a few  days  ago  a description  of  rab- 
bits as  cooked  by  “well  known  peo- 
ple.” One  took  Camerbert,  another 
Roquefort,  another  Gorgonzola.  Why 
not  Port  du  Salut,  Gouda,  Brie,  Gap- 
rera,  Nehfchatel? 

Away  with  them  all!  The  only 
cheese  for  a rabbit  is  plain  factory 
cheese,  such  as  is  sold  in  countiy 
stores;  cheese  that  has  a snap  to  it. 
When  this  is  melted  and  seasoned  it 
should  be  put  on  toasted  bread,  not 
on  crackers,  not  on  “biscuits.”  We 
remember  a rabbit  made  of  cheese 
and  “Educators.”  Thus  two  good 
things  were  wasted.  Of  course  there 
was  no  ale  or  beer  in  such  a mon- 
strosity, and  there  was  no  malt  liquor 
to  drink  with  it.  Makers  of  such  rab- 
bits would  Insist  on  the  genteel  and 
erroneous  spelling  “rarebit.’ 

Has  any  one  of  our  readers  eaten 
a Welsh  rabbit  in  Wales?  Or  do  the 
Welsh  ever  eat  rabbits?  (Do  the 
people  of  Dundee  ever  use  orange 
marmalade'? ) Here  is  a description 
written  eighty-two  years  ago  of  a 
“genuine  Welsh  rabbit”;  ‘The 
toasted  bread,  buttered  on  both 
sides  profusely,  then  a layer  of  cold 
roast  beef,  with  mustard  and  horse- 
radish, and  then  on  the  top  of  all, 
the  superstratum  of  Cheshire  thor- 
oughly saturated,  while  in  the  pro- 1 
cess  of  toasting,  with  ale,  or  in  its  | 
absence,  genuine  porter,  black  pep- 
per, and  shallot  vinegar.”  Dr. 
Maginn  insisted  that  this  was  not  a 
heavy  supper  for  a man  who  had 
been  busy  all  day  till  dinner,  and 
then  had  discussed  a bottle  or  two  | 


Iof  sound  Wine  ana  purposea 
low  at  least  three  tumblers  of  s< 
thing  hot  before  going  to  bed. 

There  were  giants  in  those  da>s, 
and  the  Welsh  were  a hardy  folk. 
Strange  to  say,  George  Borrow  says 
nothing  about  this  form  of  rabbit 
In  his  “Wild  Wales.”  Yet  what 
could  he  have  seen  wilder  than  this 
rabbit? 

/£  £.  ?/-  / </*& 

ORCHESTRA  PLAYS 


Wagnerian  Programme  of  the 
Symphony  Given  Before 
a Large  Audience, 


I gramme ! consisted'  of  Gliere’s  quartet  in 
1 A major,  op.  2 ; Haydns  quartet  in  C 
major,  op.  33,  No.  3;  Lo clalr’s  sonata  In 
II  major,  for  violin  and  viola,  and  the 
following  songs:  Bnchelet’s  "tchere 

| Null,”  Schuett’s  "All  the  Summer 
Through"  and  '‘Twilight  Hour,”  Schu- 
i >ov : ' "••Work.  Hark  lhf»  Bark”  and  Sul- 
livan’s “Whore  the  Bee  Sucks.” 

. tv  obdrun,  him  !ias  a voice  of 
high  range  and  lyric  qualify,  sang 
with  much  charm,  although  her  pro- 
gramme was  somewhat  monotonous. 
The  songs  were  individually  pleasing, 
however,  and  suited  her  voice. 

At  the  next  concert  the  Longy  Club 
! and  Miss  Mary  Desmond,  contralto, 
I will  be  heard. 

J > 1 ‘/D  "ft 

John  Drew  and  Com- 
pany Delight  at 
the  Hollis. 


The  first  concert  this  season  in  aid  of 
the  pension  fund  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  took  place  last  night  in 
Symphony  Hall.  The  programme  was  a 
Wagnerian  one : Overtures  to  “Rienzi,” 

“The  Flying  Dutchman,”  “Tannhaeuser," 
preludes  to  “Lohengrin,”  “Tristan  and 
Isolde,"  “The  Mastersingers”  and  “Par- 
sifal” and  the  funeral  march  from  “Dusk 
of  the  Gods.”  Dr.  Muck  conducted. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  know  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  previous  concerts  and  the  ,.on-  j 
tributions  of  members  of  the  orchestra  I 
have  increased  the  benefit  fund  to  such  l 
an  extent  that  there  will  soon  be  enough  | 
for  four  pensions  in  case  they  are 
needed— absit  omen!  The  interest  taken 
by  the  public  in  these  concerts  Is  nat-  1 
urally  most  gratifying  to  the  members 
of  the  orchestra.  This  Interest  is  In 
turn  natural.  The  orchestra  is  an  in- 
stitution of  which  Paris.  Berlin  or  Lon- 
don might  well  be  proud.  The  concerts 
given  here  are  the  chief  features  of  mu- 
sical life.  They  are  to  Boston  what  the 
operatic  performances  are  to  New  York, 
and  there  are  Bostonians  who  would 
have  it  thus,  preferring  chaste  enjoy- 
ment and  moderate  vibrations  to . the 
worship  of  personalities  and  feverish 
excitement,  preferring  symphonic  lilies 
and  languors  to  operatic  roses  and 
raptures.  Inasmuch  as  the  orchestra 
affords  the  keenest  local  musical  pleas- 
ure and  spreads  the  fame  of  Boston 
throughout  the  land,  it  is  only  reason- 
able and  meet  that  the  players  should 
realize  in  a substantial  form  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  public. 

It  is  a custom — and  an  excellent  one — 
to  abstain  from  criticism  of  a concert 
or  other  entertainment  given  for  a char- 
itable purpose.  Yet  a few  notes  on  the 
programme  may  not  be  Impertinent.  As 
Dr.  Muck  is  famous  in  Europe  as  a con- 
ductor of  Wagner’s  operas  it  was  a 
happy  thought  to  give  the  general  pub- 
lic the  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  his  interpretations.  The 
programme  was  arranged  so  that  Wag- 
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BY  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— “His 
| House  in  Order,”  a comedy  in  four  acts, 
by  Arthur  W.  Pinero,  played  in  Boston 
for  the  first  time.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


ner's  changing  views  concerning  the 
character  and  function  of  an  overture 
were  clearly  observed.  Starting  with 
the  overture  to  ’’Rienzi,”  a potpourri 
overture,  he  did  not  compose  a prelude 
as  a purely  tone-and-mood  picture  until 
he  wrote  the  one  to  “Lohengrin.”  In 
the  prelude  to  the  “Mastersingers”  he 
returned  In  a way  to  the  potpourri 
form,  but  what  a contrast  between  this 
master  work  and  the  blatant  “Rienzi  ” 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  debased 
Mey.erbeerlsm!  Even  in  the  prelude  to 
“Parsifal,”  which  is  not  so  fine  a work 
s the  prelude  to  "Lohengrin”  in  the 
absolute  perfection  of  expression  there 
is  a looking-back  toward  the  potpourri 
form. 

And  how  Time  disposes  quietly  of  all 
these  matters.  When  Theodore  Thomas 
first  played  the  prelude  to  “Lohengrin” 
at  his  summer  concerts  in  New  York 
hisses  were  often  . heard.  This  simple 
music  was  then  considered  incompre- 
hensible and  dangerous.  When  Thomas 
produced  the  overture  to  “The  Master- 
singers  ’ in  Boston  35  years  ago  Mr 
John  S.  Dwight  wrote:  “Save  us  from 
more  acquaintance  with  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  Meistersinger' ! It  is  hard 
harsh,  forced  and  noisy,  ever  on  the 
ZkS<;  disc°rd  (having  the  ungenial 
effect  of  discord,  however  literally  with- 

the  rules  of  counterpoint).  * * * 

This  could  never  have  won  the  prize 
before  any  guild,  whether  of  ‘old  fogy’ 
Philistines  or  fresh  young  hearts."  Mr. 
Dwight  wrote  honestly,  and  he  undoubt- 
edly voiced  the  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  in  Boston  at  the  time.  The 
singular  feature  of  It  all  is  this:  that 
some  who  now  wonder  at  the  dulness 
of.  ears  in  1871  are  not  receptive  when 


Hilary  Jesson John  Drew 

Filmer  Jesson,  M.  P C.  M.  Hallard 

Derek  Jesson Leona  Powers 

Sir  Daniel  Ridgeley Arthur  Elliot 

Pryce  Ridgeley Martin  Sabine 

Maj.  Maurewarde Lumsden  Hare 

Dr.  Dilnott Herbert  Budd 

Harding Gilbert  Douglas 

Forshaw. Rex  McDougal 

Aina Margaret  Illtngton 

Lady  Ridgeley Lena  Halliday 

Geraldine  Ridgeley Olive  Oliver 

Mile.  Thome Hope  Latham 

It  has  been  said  of  late,  and  even  Mr 
Pinero’s  warmest  admirers  have  not 
contradicted  the  statement  with  any 
show  of  energy,  that  while  the  brilliant 
dramatist’s  mastery  of  stagecraft  is 
fully  revealed  in  his  more  recent  plays, 
his  power  of  invention  has  perceptibly 
weakened ; that  his  workmanship  serves 
chiefly  to  conceal  a paucity  of  ideas. 

‘His  House  in  Order”  is  Mr.  Pinero’s 
answer  to  the  statement  and  the 
answer  is  conclusive.  The  comedy 
abounds  in  ideas.  The  chief  motive  is 
one  of  human,  pathetic,  tragic  interest, 
and,  as  always  in  the  most  poignant 
tragedy,  irony  enters. 

An  inherently  commonplace,  conven- 
tional, highly  respectable  citizen  wor- 
ships the  memory  of  his  dead  wife.  In 
pis  worship  he  neglects  and  wounds  her 
successor.  He  does  not  take  the  trouble 
to  study  her;  he  knows  not  how  to  ap- 
preciate her.  His  house  is  overrun  by 
the  relations  of  the  late  “poor  Annabel.” 
They  are  snobbish,  pompous,  narrow 
and  dull.  To  them  she  is  a singular, 
Impossible  person,  wholly  unworthy  of 
association.  She  is  made  to  feel  that 
she  Is  Incongruous.  Her  young  step- 
son, taking  his  cue  from  his  elders, 
flouts  her. 

Her  husband’s  brother  visits  the  house 
and  partly  through  his  sympathy  for  Irel- 
and partly  by  reason  of  her  own  out- 
raged natural  pride,  she  rovolts.  In  her 
state  of  open  rebellion  she  accidentally 
finds  letters  written  to  the  adored  Anna- 
bel by  a Maj.  Maurewarde,  who  is  even 
then  a guest.  The  letters  prove  that 
Annabel  had  been  for  six  or  seven  years 
unfaithful  to  her  husband:  that  the 

father  of  her  son  was  the  army  officer; 
that  she  had  been  meditating  an  elope- 
ment when  she  was  killed  by  a carriage 
accident.  The  wife’s  revenge  is  now  at 
hand.  Shethreatens  to-put  her  enemies 
to  confusion,  but,  persuaded  by  her 
brother-in-law,  she  renounces  her  pur- 
pose. gives  him  the  letters,  and  takes  up 
her  cross. 

The  army  officer  leaves  suddenly  after 
a talk  with  the  brother-in-law.  The  nag- 
ging continues.  At  last,  the  one  who 
had  advised  forgiveness,  unable  to  see 
longer  the  torture  of.  the  woman,  shows 
the  letters  to  the  husband  and  tells  him 
to  think  henceforth  of  the  living,  not  of 
the  dead. 

The  wife  will  at  last  be  the  mistress  of 
her  house.  There  is  the  promise  of  a 
complete  and  loving  understanding, 
though  the  husband’s  last  speech  is: 
“Annabel— so  systematic— so  methodical! 
And  yet — she  neglected  to  burn  Maure- 
warde’s  letters!"  There  Is  the  suggestion 
of  another  sacrifice,  for,  as  the  husband 
seats  himself  beside  his  wife,  his  brother 
withdraws,  but  looks  at  them  lingering- 
ly as  he  closes  the  door  upon  them. 

To  some  this  subject  with  its  irony 
may  be  unpalatable,  perhaps  repulsive 
They  may  say  that  it  is  one  which, 
treated  -by  an  ingenious  Frenchman, 
might  amuse  a Parisian  audience,  but 
It  is  unfit  for  English  ears.  Some  may 
recall  the  incident  in  de  Maupassant’s 
‘Une  Vie,”  when  the  heroine,  insulted 
and  abandoned  by  her  brute  of  a hus- 
band, tempted  toy  -his  male  friends  and 
urged  by  the  women  of  her  acquaint- 
ance to  be  untrue  to  him,  is  sustained 
by  the  thought  of  her  -mother's  purity, 
until  she  finds  letters  hidden  away  care 


n.4  • 16 1 i are  not  receptive  when  fully  which  tell  her  that  the  e-entle 

rMvem^J°hUltra-moderr\  m^slc  of  to-  sainted  mother  had  had  a lover, 
day.  They  have  ears  and  they  do  not  1 - • 

near. 


But  in  plays  and  novels,  afe  in  life.  on. 
comes  at  length  to  realize,  as  jlTr.  Have- 
lock Ellis  once  said,  that  “marriage  is 
not  necessarily  either  a grave,  or  a 
convent  gate,  or  hen’s  nest;  that 
though  the  conditions  are  changed  tile 
forces  at  work  remain  largely  the 
same.”  There  are  still  the  passions,  and 
they  will  have  their  play,  though  the 
outcome  may  be  either  tragedy  or 
farce.  Annabel  was  not  understood  by 
the  husband,  who  afterward  was  sac- 
ng  Nina,  his  second  wife,  on  the 
altar  of  remembrance.  The  major 

I stated  the  case  In  a nutshell  when  he 
said  to  Hilary:  “She  was  no  more  like 

her  own  dull,  canting  set  than  I’m  like 
your  fish  of  a brother.”  Annabel  met 
her  punishment  not  by  a violent  death, 
but  by  the  preceding  years  of  torture 
and  deceit.  She  did  not  sin  in  vain,  if 
Nina's  life  was  made  tolerable  bv  the 
unforeseen  disclosure;  If  the  husband 


At  all  events,  a Wagnerian  programme 
nowadays  attracts  a large  audience— an 
audience  of  saner  enthusiasts  than  was 
the  case  when  this  music  required  cham- 
pionship—and  the  fao’  has  been  demon- 
strated more  than  o.fce  at  a pension 
hind  concert.  Last  evening  the  hall  was 
filled  and  many  stood.  The  performance 
was  an  unbroken  record  of  brilliance 

t0nennL°  Trla  ,?'alas  sP°n-  ’ iite  wnu  auerwara  was  sao- 

of  the  long  programme1  Thl  Sx'of  ^ina'  his.  second  wife,  on  the 

applause  came  after  the  overture  to 
Tannhaeuser, ” when  Dr.  Muck  had  the 
orchestra  rise  to  respond  with  him, 

CHAMBER  CONCERT.^ 

The  39th  Sunday  chamber  concert  took 
Place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Chlckering 
Hall.  The  Boston  Symphony  quartet 
and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Miller  Woodruff,  so- 
prano, were  the  musicians.  The  pro- 


Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney,  Jr.,  gave  a 
song  recital  In  Potter  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  There  was  a deeply  interest- 
ed and  applausive  audience  of  good  size. 
Mr.  o-xenry  M.  Goodrich  was  the  ac- 
companist. The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows: Hildach’s  “Das  Kraut  Vergessen- 
heit,”  Schumann’s  “Lotosblume,”  Re- 
ger’s "Beim  Schneewetter,”  and  “Wal- 
deinsamkeit,”  Weber's  “Ueber  die 
Berge,’’  Godard’s  “Ronde,”  Lalo’s 
“Marine,”  Debussy’s  Serenade,  Lenor- 
mand's  “Les  Vautours,”  song  from 
Bizet’s  “Fair  Maid  of  Perth,”  Huhn’s 
“Cato’s  Advice,”  Molloy’s  "Kerry 
Dance,”  Parker’s  “Springtime  of  Love,” 
White’s  “Marching  Along,”  Nos.  5 and  9 
from  Gounod’s  “Biondina”  Cyclus,  Van- 
nuccinl's  "Visione,”  Brogi’s  “Notte 
Bianca,”  a Sicilian  folk  song  “Ciccina.” 

This  was  an  entertaining  concert.  The 
I programme  was  refreshingly  unconven- 
| tional.  although  it  Was  of  the  tradi- 
tionally polyglot  nature.  Will  the  time 
I ever  come  when  the  skilled  translators 
and  the  common  sense  of  English  speak- 
| ing  singers  will  furnish  programmes 
[with  exclusively  English  texts,  no  mat- 
[ ter  what  the  nationality  of  each  com- 
poser may  be?  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Whit- 
ney has  studied  intelligently  in  foreign 
lands  and  has  sung'  for  a season  in 
opera  at  Nantes,  as  in  operetta  In  this 
country.  But  how  pleasant  it  was  to 
I hear  English  yesterday  after  the  Ger- 
man and  the  French!  How  much  keener 
would  the  pleasure  of  the  audience  have 
i been  if  all  the  songs  had  been  sung  in 
I English ! 

Weber's  “Ueber  die  Berge”  and 
T.eln's  "Marine”  were.  With  a few 


[Were  iijrnecTTtOm  a prlegigh  egoist  into 
man  of  flesh  and  blood  arid  loving: 
Kindness.  ■/ 

It  is  heedless  to  call  attention  at  this 
late  day  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  Mr 
l imu-o’s  stagecraft.  The  many  details 
contribute  directly  to  the  catastrophe, 
i he  speeches  and  behavior  by  which  the 
members  of  the  Ridgeley  family  uncon- 
fciously  satirize  themselves  explain  not 
”nl,v  Nina’s  distress,  but  Annabel’s  vio- 
la lion  of  her  marriage  oath.  The  out- 
come Is  not  only  logical;  it  is  inevitable. 

I lie  audience  is  not  surprised  at  the  dis- 
covery of  Annabel's  seqret.  There  Is  the 
."'range  attitude  of  the  boy  toward  the 
major;  b-ut  more  potent  than  this  in 
loading  the  audience  toward  the  Instant 
[ <o  captation  of  the  discovery  is  the  por- 
raiture  of  the  family  and  of  the  hus- 
I'atu!  that  drove  one  woman  to  secret 
.-iuin-e,  the  other  to  open  revolt. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  insist  on  the 
pungent  vitality,  of  the  dialogue,  the 
humor  Of  situations,  the  flashing  wit 
satire.  It  Is  enough  to  say 
that  His  House  in  Order”  Is  an  en- 
grossing play  of  human  Interest,  a 
true  comedy  of  life,  manners  and 
morals.  It  is  a lesson  to  husbands, 
this  sentence  might  serve  as  a sub- 
stitute, If  Mr.  Pinero  were  inclined  to 
be  didactic  rather  than  artistic. 

The  comedy  was  acted  in  a fine 
spirit  of  ensemble,  and  Miss  Illington’s 
impersonation  of  Nina  was  thought- 
fully composed  and  brilliantly  carried 
out.  She  avoided  skilfully  two  temp- 
tations: one  to  play  Nina  as  a child- 
wife,  a foolish,  linnet-headed  but  eud- 
dlesome  woman  who  at  last  becomes 
petulant  and  angry;  -the  other  to  play 
constantly  in  a low  key  of  melodrama. 
Her  Nma  was  reasonable  and  sympa- 
thetic, not  lacrymose,  not  shrewish 
Quick  to  seek  revenge,  she  was  not 
too  quickly  persuaded  to  be  merciful 
Lovable,  adorable  throughout  she 
was  not  obsequious  after  her  deter- 
mination to  be  conciliatory.  She  made 
adroitly  the  emotional  crescendos 
that  led  to  effective  climaxes.  There 
was  womanly  dignity  in  her  righteous 
indignation.  There  was  eloquence  in 
her  silence.  Her  presentation  of  Nina’s 
case  was  more  than  plausible;  it  was 
convincing. 

Mr.  Pinero  long  ago  borrowed  from 
the  drama  of  Dumas  the  Younger  the 
modern  representative  of  the  Greek 
Chorus,  who  comments  on  the  action, 
and  has- hig  doubts,  fears,  hopes  con- 
cerning the  ending.  This  commenta- 
tor is  a man  of  the  world  with  a 
philosophy  that  is  often  mistaken  for 
rank  cynicism.  In  “His  House  in 
Order”  his  powers  are  extended.  He 
is  both  the  conciliator  and  the 
avenger.  His  sympathies  are  keener 
and  broader;  his  philosophy  Is  more 
charitable  in  essence  and  expression. 
The  part  of  Hilary  Jesson  is  suited 
admirably  to  the  peculiar  art  and  the 
characteristic  mannerisms  of  Mr. 
Drew.  He  played  the  part  effectively, 
with  keen  humor,  with  a sense  of 
justice  tempered  by  charity  fo'- 
human  frailty  when  it  is  not  masked 
in  hypocrisy,  with  a quiet  and  irre- 
sistible authority. 

The  other  parts  were  adequately 
taken  and  Mr.  Sabine’s  impersonation 
of  Pryce  Ridgeley  was  excellent  as  a 
whole  and  in  detail.  Voice,  bearing, 
gesture,  all  contributed  to  a realistic 
characterization  of.  the  insufferable 
prig  and  cad.  Excellent,  too,  and  not 
overdone,  was  the  Filmer  Jesson  of 
Mr.  Hallard,  who  at  the  very  end  left 
Nina’s  future  happiness  a doubtful 
question.  Mr.  Elliot’s  Sir  Daniel  was 
strong  in  its  way,  but  it  would  be  easy 
to  imagine  a different  head  of  the  dis- 
agreeable household.  Mr.  Hare  was 
effective  by  his  reticence.  All  in  all, 
a capital  performance. 

A large  audience  was  deeply  interested 
or.d  there  were  curtain  calls.  There  is 
this  objection  to  Mr.  Pinero’s  remedy" 

It  will  set  intelligent  beings  to  thinking 
and  it  will  provoke  discussion  These 
mental  operations  are  distasteful  ->r  in- 
comprehensible to  some  who  find  pleas- 
ure in  “comedy”  only  when  the  word 
“farce’  is  prefixed  on  the  play  bill  or 
implied  by  the  action. 
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o"  her  songs  oh  the  programme  un- 
familiar to  nie  majority  of  the  hear- 
ers. The  former  with  three  others 
was  written  in  one  day  by  Weber  for 
Kotzebue’s  drama,  “The  Poor  Minne- 
singer." It  was  one  of  the  composer  s 
biwy  days,  for  he  also  orchestrated  28 
folio  pages  of  a clarinet  concerto.  The 
o-iglnal  accompaniment  was  for  a 
guitar,  and  the  song  was  first  sung 
y i tli  this  accompaniment  in  a per- 
formance of  the  play  at  Munich  In 
jsil.  The  song  is  nearly  a century 
i, i d vet  how  fresh  It  is  today,  with 
its  suggestion  of  declamation  in  melo- 
dious lied  form! 

Lalo  is  known  here  as  a song  writer 
chiefly  by  his  “Slave,”  a song  of  which 
any  composer  might  well  be  proud,  but 
he  wrote  nearly  30  melodies  In  all,  some 
of  them  for  his  wife,  Julie  Marie  Vic- 
toire  Bernier  de  Maligny,  a superb  con- 
tralto, and  It  Is  a pity  that  singers  are 
not  better  acquainted  with  them.  His 
“Marine,”  composed  in  1888,  about  14 
years  after  “The  Slave,”  was  written 
i for  tenor  with  the  accompaniment  ot 
orchestra  or  piano.  It  might  have  been 
composed  by  one  of  the  ultra-modern 
Frenchmen,  as  far  as  the  impressionis- 
tic effect  is  concerned,  -but  there  Is  a 
certain  solidity  with  a calm  authority  in 
the  workmanship  that  js  far  removed 
from  the  restlessness  and  anxiety  of 
some  of  the  ultra-moderns  In  their  en- 
deavor to  be  original.  This  “Marine 
in  its  melodic  contour,  in  its  harmonic 
Illumination  of  the  text,  in  Its  sure  im- 
pressionism, is  an  unusual  composi- 
tion. one  that  is  charged  with  the  high- 
est imagination.  . , , 

It  was  a pleasure  to  be  reminded 
again  of  the  exquisite  fancy  of  Debussy, 
to  recognize  the  grim  conception  of  Le- 
normand,  to  feel  the  charm  of  Regers 
“Beim  Schneewetter”  and  Brogi  s Notte 
Blanca”  and  the  sturdiness  of  Cato  s 
Advice”  voiced  in  the  old  English  spirit. 
It  was  also  a great  pleasure  to  hear 
again  a song  by  James  Lyman  Mol  oy, 
the  Irishman  who  became  an  English 
barrister  and  studied  music  for  a time 
at  Boulogne  with  Guilmant.  He  had  a 
gift  of  melody  and  of  direct  appeal.  He 
Suffered  no  doubt  from  the  sentimental- 
ism of  many  of  the  verses  to  which  he 
set  his  music,  but  he  had  fancy  and  often 
a truly  pathetic  note.  Vannuccini  s ditty 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  shopworn 
Italianism.  . , 

The  artistry  of  Mr.  Whitney  is  known 
to  many  It  rests  on  a solid  technical 
foundation,  and  the  singer  is  now  able 
to  concentrate  his  attention  on  interpre- 
tation, which  is  after  all  the  only  excuse 
for  a singer  to  come  before  an  audi- 
ence Mr.  Whitney  responded  fully  to 
the  various  tests  presented  by  poets  and 
composers.  Each  song  had  evidently 
been  carefully  studied,  but  there  was 
always  the  sense  of  spontaneity.  As  he 
sang,  there  was  the  thought:  This  Is 

the  poet’s  Intention;  this  is  the  compos- 
er’s translation  of  the  poetic  thought 
into  music.”  In  Mr.  Whitney’s  interpre- 
tation there  was  breadth  as  well  as 
finesse.  The  heartiness  of  a drinking 
song  was  not  like  unto  the  amorous 
fervor  of  a love  Song.  When  the  occa- 
sion demanded,  as  In  the  “Kerry 
Dance,”  there  was  emotional  simplicity. 
Artistic  restraint,  a refusal  of  the 
temptation  to  overdo,  either  by  vocal 
j clamor,  or  by  gushing  sentimentalism— 
these,  too,  were  noticeable.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney was  especially  successful  in  the 
songs  by  Hildach.  Brogi,  Reger.  Lalo, 
Deoussy,  Molloy— but  I am  restating  the 
programme. 

Mr.  Whitney  was  admirably  seconded 
by  Mr.  Goodrich,  whose  accompaniments 
were  sustaining  and  sympathetic. 

THE  HOFFMANN  QUARTEtL'V 

The  Hoffmann  quartet  (Messrs.  Hoff- 
mann, Bak,  Rissland,  Barth)  gave  its 
second  concert  of  the  season  last  even- 
ing in  Potter  Hall.  Mr.  Heinrich  Geb- 
liard,  pianist,  assisted.  The  programme 
consisted  of  Haydn’s  quartet,  op.  76,  No. 
5;  Hugo  Wolf’s  Italian  Serenade  and 
Richard  Strauss’  piano  quartet,  op.  13. 

The  quartet  by  Strauss  suggests  ac- 
tion rather  than  a mood.  It  Is  objective 
music,  and  the  atmosphere  it  creates  is 
due  to  a pictorial  or  dramatic  quality. 
There  are  beautiful  eantabile  passages, 
particularly  in  the  first  movement,  that 
have  romantic  flavor,  and  the  scherzo  is 
delightfully  capricious. 

Wolf’s  serenade  is  more  intimate  mu- 
sic. It  was  happily  placed  on  the  pro- 
gramme, which  was  in  other  ways  well 
chosen,  and  commendably  short.  The 
performance  was  good  throughout:  the 
quartet  played  with  unity  and  spirit  and 
was  skilful  in  transition  of  sentiment. 
Mr.  Gebhard,  in  Strauss’  quartet,  pre- 
served generally  a careful  balance  of 
tone. 

The  next  concert  will  take  place  Tues- 
day evening,  March  5. 

Beautiful  Music  to 
I Play  of  “Jeanne  d’ Arc” 


That  Written  by  Frederick  S.  Con 
verse  Very  Effective,  but  Lit- 
tle Heed  Given  to  It. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

j Incidental  and  entr’acte  music  Wc 
j composed  for  Mr.  Mackaye’s  play  by  M 
Frederick  S.  Converse. 

The  story  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  has  move 
many  musicians  to  write  music,  r'roi 
the  unknown  arranger  and  composer  c 
the  choruses  introduced  in  the  dram 
oy  Fronton  du  Due,  the  Jesuit  fathei 
before  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  i 
JdSU,  to  the  music  composed  by  Mr.  Con 
ver|e  last  summer.  Twelve  years  ago 
study  of  Jeanne  d'Are  in  connection  wit 
i music  was  written  by  Emile  Huet.  Th 
list  of  compositions  alone,  from  a choru 
for  male  voices  by  Adolphe  Adam  t 
\\  idor’s  music  for  a Hippodrome  show 
fill  90  pages. 

The  heroine  has  figured  in  opera,  pan 
mmime,  cantata,  and  no  doubt  in  ballel 
There  is  much  music  for  her  pastora 
life,  her  hour  of  triumph,  and  her  cxe 
jcution.  No  composer,  however,  has  a 
Ivet  set  music  to  the  ingenious  theoi" 
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propounded  about  her  by  Dr.  Icard  or 
to  the  theory  that  she  was  a direct  1 
descendant  of  Ferrante  Ghisilieri  of  I 

Bologna. 

Mr.  Converse  wrote  for  an  orchestra 
of  about  25  players.  The  management 
encouraged  the  composer  as  well  as  the 
playwright  in  the  wish  to  have  music 
worthy  of  an  elaborate  production.  Last 
night  there  was  the  orchestra  under  the 
competent  leadership  of  Mr.  Carl  Nico- 
sia. There  was  Mr.  Converse’s  music. 
But  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  audi- 
ence? Was  it  a receptive  one?  Was 
there  any  eagerness  to  hear  between 
the  acts  other  tunes  than  the  conven- 
tional ones  which  encourage  conversa- 
tion? 


Mr.  Clemen?  played  well  in  many  re- 
spects. but  lie  was  perhaps  heard  to 
his  best  advantage  in  the  Passaeaglia 
and  in  the  sonata  by  Gullmant.  Bach's 
Fantasia  admits  of  lighter  registration 
than  Mr.  Clemens  gave  it  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fugue  was  not  phrased  in  the 
most  effective  manner,  nor  was  the 
rhythm  in  the  fugue  irresistible.  On  the 
whole  Mr.  Clemens  gave  much  pleasure 
by  his  skilful  and  legitimate  treatment 
of  an  instrument  that  is  often  sadly 
abused.  The  audience  of  fair  size  was 
very  appreciative. 


Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse’s  music  to 
"Jeanne  d’Arc”  deserved  a better 

There  are  Some  who  object  to  stage  hearing  than  it  receh  ed  ‘‘‘'FT^ouder 
music  for  this  reason:  it  attracts  atten-  night  at  .Boston  Theatre,  me  louaei 
tion  from  the  play,  and  often  harms  the 
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uuxi  irora  me  piay,  ana  onen  narms  tne 
delivery  of  the  lines;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  music  be  worth  hearing,  it  is 
heard  only  imperfectly. 

Last  night  the  entr’actes,  as  far  as  the 
audience  was  concerned,  might  as  well 
have  not  been  written.  The  ’’pastorale,” 
the  "Night  Vision.”  the  "Maid  of  God” 
were  almost  wholly  drowned  by  the 
commotion  and  the  chatter.  This  was 
natural  and  to  be  expected.  The  great 
majority  of  the  audience  went  to  see 
Miss  Marlowe  and  Mr.  Sothern  in  what- 
ever play  they  might  choose  to  act,  with 
or  without  music. 

If  any  one  should  wnnder  that  greater 
respect  were  not  shown  a composer  of  i 
acknowledged  reputation,  one  who  is  as- 1 
sociatcd  Intimately  with  musical  life  in 
Boston,  he  need  not  wonder  or  wax  in- 
dignant. An  audience  in  New  York  or 
London  would  have  been  equally  Indif- 
ferent. 

From  what  was  heard,  it  is  fair  to  in- 
fer that  the  entr’actes  are  full  of  pleas- 
ing orchestral  details;  that  they  are  ip 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  situa- 
tion which  precedes  or  follows;  that  they 
are  significant  and  Imaginative.  Com- 
posers of  stage  music  often  make  an 
appeal  to  another  audience.  They  form 
a suite  out  of  several  numbers  for  con- 
cert performance.  Mr.  Converse’s  suite 
will  be  played  next  week  at  a Jordan 
Hall  orchestral  concert,  and  it  may  then 
be  possible  to  speak  after  acquaintance- 
ship. It  seems,  then,  that  music  writ- 
ten deliberately  and  carefully  for  the 
stage  Is  best  heard  outside  the  play- 
house, and  in  no  connection  with  the 
drama  for  which  it  was  composed. 

Mr.  Converse’s  Incidental  music  was 
heard.  It  was  often  beautiful  and  effec- 
tive, as  in  the  scene  of  Jeanne’s  vision 
near  the  "Ladles’  Tree”  and  in  that  of 
St.  Michael’s  apparition  as  the  defender 
of  the  sleeping  heroine.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  more  cannot  be  said 
now  about  an  important  work  of  a 
highly  gifted  composer.  But  he  that 
writes  entr'actes  for  popular  playactors 
and  a miscellaneous  audience  gives  host, 
ages  to  fortune. 
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9RGAN  RECITAL 
BY  C.  L 


Mr.  Charles  E.  Clemens  of  Western 
Reserve  University  and  organist  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Cleveland.  O.,  gave 
an  organ  recital  last  night  in  S>  m- 
phony  Hall.  His  programme  was  as 
follows;  Bach,  Fantasia  and  Fugue  n 
G minor:  Merkel,  Allegretto;  Rhein- 
1-erger,  Cantllene;  Josef  Renner,  Jr., 

I Passaeaglia  from  Sonata,  No.  2;  Guil- 
■ mant,  Sonata  No.  5;  Hollins,  Spring 
I Song  and  Concert  Rondo;  Wolsten- 
l holme,  Canzona  and  Minuet;  Faulkes, 
i Matins;  Best,  Festal  March. 

1 Mr.  Clemens  Is  not  a stranger  in  Bos- 
! ton  He  gave  a recital  here  three  years 
I ago  this  month,  and  then  proved  him- 
1 self  to  be  a serious  well  grounded  musi- 
ian,  as  well  as  a virtuoso  of  no  mean 
proficiency.  Organ  recitals  in  Symphony 
Hall  are'  not  common,  and  organists 
that  content  themselves  with  the  legiti- 


The  louder 

measures  of  the  "Battle  Hymn 
reached  all  ears,  but  the  gentler 
entc’acts  were  almost  wholly  lost.  It 
was  a restless,  chattering,  bronchial 
audience 

As  a matter  of  fact,  no  important 
musical'  work  based  on  the  story  ■« 
Joan  has  had  long  life.  In  concert  alls 
we  all  know  Bemberg’s  Death  cd 
Jeanne  d’Arc”  and  the  song  ft0™1 
'T’schaikowsky’s  opera.  Some  years  ago 
a daring  pianist  played  Sterndale- ben- 
nett’s  sonata  named  after  the  Maid  or 
Orleans,  and  Mr.  Strube’s  overture  nat, 
been  performed  at  a Symphony  concert. 
Eut  how  many  know  that  Bern  be  rat- 
air  is  taken  from  a little  cantata  which 
includes  a march  to  the  stake,  prelude, 
chorus,  quartet,  etc.  Max  Bruch  wrote 
stage  music  for  Schiller  s trag-Jy, 
Bruneau  wrote  a scene  for  soprano  to 
de  Musset’s  verses;  but  they  are  as  un- 
known today  as  the  P0!ka,0.0'r®?,}u': 
d’Arc.”  by  Brunet,  played  In  1858  at  the 
foot  of  the  statue  In  Orleans  Was  any 
of  Leopold  Damrosch’s  music  to  Schil- 
ler’s play  preserved?  Carafa  s opera  is 
as  dead  as  Duprez’s  or  Verdi  s.  Godaid 
wrote 'music  for  Fabre’s  drama,  as  did 
Gounod  for  Barbier’s  play,  and  when 
Sarah  Bernhardt  revived  the  'a(-ter  p ece 
in  1890  Gounod  added  numbers.  The  ra- 
miliar  "Funeral  March  of  a Marlonett , 
was  interpolated  by  the  composer  for 
an  earlier  performance. 

Gounod's  "Vision  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  by 
the  way,  was  played  here  at  a symphony 
concert  by  Henri  Marteau  when  he  firs* 
came  to  Boston,  a young  and  charming 

violinist.  , „„„ 

Who  knows  Gouvy’s  overture,  or  Bar- 
ing's symphonic  prologue,  or  Airrec. 
Holmes’  Heroic  symphony  for  solo 
voices  chorus  and  orchestra,  or  Louis 
Lacombe’s  symphonic  poem,  or  Lene- 
pueu's  opera.  Who  sings  today  Liszt  s 
•‘Jeanne  d'Arc  at  the  Stake”  with  words 
bv  tho  elder  Dumas?  Then  there  is  Mer- 
nlet’s  opera,  Moszkowski  e symphonic 
poem  in  four  parts.  Pacini’s  opera.  Max 
J’Ollone’s  lyric  scene,  Pfeiffer  s sym- 
phonic poem.  Rossini’s  scene  lha-  has 
disappeared,  though  Albon-  once  sang 
it  at  hi=  house;  Widor’s  music  for  the 
great  snow  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Paris. 

I name  only  works  by  composers  whose 
names  are  familiar.  There  is  a long  ist 
of  major  and  minor  pieces  by  nrnor 
rompu-ers.  The  name  of  Mr.  Converse, 
a musician  of  undisputable  talent,  will 
stand,  when  catalogued,  between  that  of 
Concone  with  his  duet  for  soprano  and 
bass  ("Jeanne  d'Arc  and  Bedfort  I8.il J 
and  that  of  Coquelet  with  his  cantata, 
"Jeanne  d' Arc's  Mission,”  1891. 

Jeanne  d’Arc.  Cleopatra,  Lady  Mac- 
beth Cordelia  and  other  noble  dames 
have  not  yet  found  a musician  to  make 
them  famous  in  opera.  Has  the  story  of 
Joan  no  dramatic  possibilites? 

It  has  been  for  some  years  the  fashion 
in  England,  as  in  France,  for  theatre 
managers  to  enlist  the  services  of  com- 
posers In  the  production  of  important 
plays.  Sir  Henry  Irving  did  his  best  In 
tl  s direction  and  spent  much  money  on 
I Incidental  music.  The  list  of  famous 
musicians  on  the  continent  who  have 
1 not  disdained  the  task  is  a striking  one. 
The  most  celebrated  of  them  were 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer, 
Bizet.  The  music  of  Bizet’s  “L  Arle- 
I slenne”  was  not  appreciated  until  it  .was 
played  in  concert.  In  Paris,  when  Dau- 
! det’s  drama  is  revived,  Colonne’s  or- 
chestra is  engaged,  but  Bizet  was  sorely 
: vexed  and  grieved  by  the  shabby  man- 
ner in  which  his  music  was  produced  at 


Mr.  Converse  was  unfortunate  lli"Tne 
play,  which,  although  It  contains 
some  poetic  lines  is  without  dramatic 
significance  and  is  dull. 

Mme.  Nordica’e  song  recital  In  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon  is 
eagerly  anticipated  by  her  many 

Irlends.  The  programme  will  lnelude 

an  aria  from  Erkel’s  opera,  HUnyady 
Laszlo,”  and  songs  by  MacDowell, 

Lehmann.  Qullter,  Hammond,  Bem- 
berg,  Webber.  Vidal,  Rubinstein,  Cor- 
nelius and  Schumann.  Mr.  Charles 
Anthony  will  play  piano  pieces  by 

Mendelssohn,  Schytte,  Liszt,  Schu- 
mann, Chopin  and  Schuett’s  paraphrase 
of  waltzes  from  ’Fledermaus.” 

The  next  Chlckering  Sunday  chamber 
concert  will  be  given  by  Miss  Mary 
Desmond,  contralto,  and  the  Longy 
Club.  Plano  recitals  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  Gabrilowltsch,  the  7th;  Mme.  Szu- 
mowska,  the  10th,  and  Miss  Schnitzer, 
the  12th.  Mr.  Whitney  Tew  will  give  a 
song  recital  the  9th  and  Miss  Rosa 
Linde  will  give  one  the  12th.  The  first 
of  the  Jordan  Hall  orchestral  concerts 
will  be  given  the  10th,  and  the  second 
concert  of  the  Apollo  Club  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday.  There  will  be  no 
Symphony  concert  next  week.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  one  this  week  Saturday 
will  be  as  follows:  Goldmark’s  overture 
to  "Sakuvetala” ; Volkmann’s  ’cello  con- 
certo in  A Inor;  Sibelius’  symphony  in  E 
minor,  No.  1 (first  time  here).  Mr. 
Warnke  will  be  the  solo  ’cellist. 

A 10-year-old  gill  is  teaching  the  violin 
in  Michigan.  She  weighs  less  than  50 
pounds,  but  she  has  a high  reputation 
In  Ovid  and  Owosso. 

Sibelius,  the  Finnish  composer,  whose 
first  symphony  will  be  played  hero  at 
the  Symphony  concert  this  week,  will 
go  to  London  In  May  to  conduct  his 
third  symphony,  which  was  recently 
completed.  , , 

The  Tarls  correspondent  of  the  Referee 
writes:  “Patti  has  said  her  good-by  to 

London,  and  she  Is  in  Paris  now— or  was 
here  early  In  the  week.  Her  visit  after 
the  accounts  of  her  farewell  at  (he  Albert 
Hall  has  made  me  dream  over  the 
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mate  use  of  the  organ,  and  shun  traps-  • the  first  performance 


scriptlons  are  also  uncommon.  Trans- 
criptions, are  often  designed  to  turn  the 
thunderous  instrument  Into  an  orches- 
tra. As  a matter  of  fact,  the  organ 
then  becomes  a cheap  orchestrion.  Even 
Mr  Clemens,  who  is  a man  of  excellent 
taste,  yielded  last  night  and  in  response 
to  hearty  applause,  after  Gullmant  s 
sonata  played  an  arrangement  of  the 
Pilgrims'  chorus  from  Tannhaeuser. 

'The  programme  included 
three  schools,  although  the  Prem  h 
school  was  represented  only  b>  Gull- 
mant. The  names  of  Renner  and 
Faulkes  are  comparatively  unfamiliar. 
The  former  was  born  at  Regensburg 
in  1868.  and  he  lives  there  as  organist, 
teacher  and  composer.  A son  of  an 
organist  and  pedagogue,  he  studied 
with  Pvheinberger.  He  has  composed 
a lot  of  church  music,  five  requiems, 
eight  masses,  oratorios,  sonatas  and 
trios  and  small  pieces  for  organ,  vio- 
lin pieces.  a singspiel.  Joseph 
Havtln.”  etc.  William  Faulkes  was 
born  at  Liverpool  in  1S63.  and  he  Is 
still  an  organist  in  that  city.  He  has 
composed  a piano  concerto,  a violin 
concerto,  piano  trios,  a suite  for 
strings  and  other  instruments,  etc. 

Renner’s  Passaeaglia  is  an  unusually 
original  Ind  effective  piece  It  is  not 


In  this  country  Mr.  E.  S.  Kelley  and 
Mr.  Horatio  Parker  have  composed 
music  for  dramas.  No  doubt  there  are 
others.  Mr  Lachaume,  a Parisian  by 
birth,  wrote  delightful  music  to  Haupt- 
mann's "Sunken  Bell,”  but  when  Mr. 
Sothern  produced  the  fairy  play  at  the 
Hollis  Theatre  in  December,  1899,  only 
a few  of  the  audience  pretended  to  lis- 
ten to  the  music.  This  music  will  be 
plaved  tonight  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
Will  it  meet  a better  fate? 

When  Emilio  Pizzl  was  living  in  Bos- 
ton he  wrote  incidental  music  for  Alex- 
ander Salvini’s  production  of  the  drama 
"Cavallerla  Rusticana.”  It  was  drama- 
tic. stirring  music,  but  how'  many  re- 
member it?  Pizzi’s  "Gabrlella,”  an  op- 
era composed  especially  for  Patti,  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  Music 
Hall.  Nov.  25.  1S93.  The  singers  were 
Patti,  Miss  Fabbri.  Lely,  Galassi  and 
Novara  There  was  much  enthusiasm, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Alfred  Byrne,  the 
librettist,  made  a speech  In  a pontifical 
manner.  He  disclaimed  any  share  In 
the  success.  ”1  have  only  made  a frame 
for  a canvas.  The  frame  may  rot;  the 
canvas  will  he  imperishable  Loud 
cheers!  But  where  Is  ‘Gabrlella  now? 
This  reminds  us  that  a new  opera  by 
Plzzi  was  produced  recently  at  Cologne. 
It  was  favorably  received.  Mme.  Patti 
w-ent  to  the  expense  of  telegraphing  her 
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emotion  yet  it  is  always  organ  music  j grateful.  

and  suggests  no  other  instrument.  As  a , a question  whether  the  com- 

raIUIl!eaanaP^aC?SpectfSl  Mon? oS  poser  does  not  waste  his  time  In  writ- 
Bach's  Merkel’s  allegretto  is  pretty  in  lng  mUsic  for  a play,  unless  the  play 

llendelssohnian  fashion,  and  Rhein-  --  

burger’s  Cantilene  is  an  instance  of 
romanticism  which  sometimes 
in  his  works  and  is  seen  in  a beau.ifui 
form  in  his  fugue  on  Fesca. 


changes  she  has  seen  in  the  gay  city 
since  she  first  charmed  gay  citizens  In 
1865  in  ‘La  Sonnambula.’  From  her 
window  at  the  Continental  Patti  looked 
out  upon  a blank  w'here  the  Tuileries 
stood,  and  if  she  went  to  the  Opera  I 
have  no  doubt  that  she  often  glanced  at 
the  imperial  box  and  at  the  little  balg- 
noire  into  which  the  beautiful  Countess 
de  Castiglione  used  to  make  her  mys- 
terious way  from  behind  the  stage.  And 
she  may  have  glanced  at  the  stalls,  too, 
where  her  three  admirers — the  Marquis 
de  Caux,  Prince  Narischkine  and  Baron 
de  Saint-Amand- — used  to  sit  and  look  up 
beseechingly  for  a glance  of  her  dark 
eyes.  Sh  emarried  the  Marquis  de  Caux, 
as  vou  remember.  Ah,  yes.  Paris  has 
changed  since  the  days  when  Patti  first 
sang  here,  whbn  Barbey  dAurevilly, 
Emile  de  Girardin.  Thiers,  Guizot,  Gam- 
betta,  Lamartine,  Rossini,  Offenbach  and 
many  others  who  are  great  names  and 
dust  today  w'ere  in  her  audience. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Parkina  after  her 
disastrous  adventures  in  the  United 
States  last  fall  went  back  to  London. 
She  has  been  taking  the  part  of  the  j 
Singing  Fairy  in  “A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”  at  the  Adelphl. 

Miss  Gertrude  Peppercorn,  the  Eng- 
lish pianist,  who  looked  better  than 
her  performance,  is  soon  to  marry  ivir. 
Aumonler,  a Londoner,  and  she  win 
visit  this  country  before  the  end  ot 

Mr.  H.  T.  Finck  calls  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  a “low  pressure”  conductor. 

Nor  w'as  Mr.  Finck  pleased  with  the 
Polish  boy  pianist,  Miecio  Horszowski. 
who  played  last  Sunday  night  In  New 
York  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
“With  the  kindliest  intentions,  it  would 
be  Idle  to  say  he  played  interestingly 
last  night.  There  are  in  this  town  doz- 
ens of  boys  of  his  age  who  can  do  w'hat 
he  did.  His  technic  Is  not  remarkable, 
and  the  inner  spirit  of  music  quite 
escapes  him.  Anything  more  dreary 
than  his  playing  of  Chopin  s D flat 
prelude,  for  instance,  cannot  be  imag- 
ined. Maybe  the  boy  has  talent;  If  so, 
let  It  mature  naturally  and  gradually. 
Some  day,  no  doubt,  we  shall  have  laws 
against  unripe  players  as  we  now  have 
against  unripe  fruit."  . , 

Some  one  asked  recently  what  had 
become  of  William  Ludwig.  He  sang  in 
Cork  late  In  November,  and  he  sang 
Irish  ballads  and  patriotic  songs.  Flor- 
ence Ludwig  and  Winifred  Rose  Ludwi-, 
also  sang.  

Bruno  Kuehn  of  the  Chicago  orchestra, 
well  known  to  many  musicians,  has  gone 
to  Europe  in  hope  of  regaining  his  eye- 
sight. It  is  said  that  a tumor  is  pressing 
on  his  brain;  that  he  has  little  confidence 
In  the  result  of  any  operation,  and  that 
his  life  Itself  Is  theratened.  One  Chi- 
cago journal  tell3  a romantic  story  of 
his  courtship.  Nine  years  ago  a young 
Chicagoan  named  Parks  took  his  wile 
to  the  Klondike,  and  for  tw-o  years  they 
endured  the  hardships  of  the  trail.  Her 
strength  and  courage  failed  and  she 
begged  him  to  return.  He  refused  and 
she  went  back  alone.  She  did  not  hear 
from  him  for  five  years.  Then  meeting 
Kuehn,  she  fell  In  love  with  him  They 
searched  for  traces  of  Parks  and  found 
none.  They  waited  twrn  years  longer, 
and  then  Mrs.  Parks  obtained  a divorce 
She  and  Kuehn  expected  to  be  married 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  and  to  pass 
their  honeymoon  in  Germany. 

Arthur  Kevin's  Indian  opera,  Pola, 
will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
Carnegie  Music  Hall.  Pittsburg,  the  16th. 
The  composer  will  conduct  and  the  Pitts- 
burg orchestra  and  Mozart  Club  will 
take  part  “The  music  and  songs  of  the 
opera  were  given  to  Mr.  Nevin  from  the 
very  lips  of  the  red  men.”  Mr.  Walteri 
McClIntock,  It  appears,  was  received: 
be  a masterpiece,  the  audience  be  un-  lnt0  the  tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians 
commonly  interested  in  art  and  the  anq  made  the  adopted  son  of  the  big 
music  of  such  a nature  that  it  will  chief  Mad  Wolf,  who  died  a few  years 
.fterward  give  pleasure  in  concert  a{r0.  Through  Mr.  McClIntock  Mr.  Levin 
halls  No  matter  how  sumptuous  the  was  allowed  to  attend  sacred  ceremonies 
rcenerv  may  be,  how  surprising  the  and  record  Indian  music  and  songs. 
-'ta~e  devices,  how  exquisite  or  poig-  pola  is  a hero  of  great  physical  poser 
nant  the  music,  the  play’s  the  thing.  an(j  a prophet  of  the  tribe,  who  returns 


to  earth  from  the  gods  and  establishes 
the  Sun  Dance  as  the  means  of  salva- 
tion for  his  fellow-tribesmen.  Mr. 
Randolph  Hartley  wrote  the  libretto. 

It  Is  now  said  that  the  name  of 
Richard  Strauss  has  not  even  been 
proposed  for  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Arts.  The  story  was  that  he  had  been 
blackballed.  There  were  more  than 
20,000  applications  for  tickets  for  the 
first  performance  of  his  “Salome”  In 

BeMacbowell’s  piano  piece,  “Clair  de 
Lune,”  wTas  played  in  an  arrangement 
for  organ,  flute,  harp  and  string  quar- 
tet at  the  Brick  Church,  New  York, 
on  Christinas  day.  As  the  piece  was 
written  In  illustration  of  Victoi  Hu- 
go’s grim  poem,  the  association  of  It 
with  Christmas  was  indeed  singular. 

Poor  Mme.  Calve!  Her  manager  has 
been  granted  in  Paris  a verdict  against 
her  for  damages  through  breach  °£  con- 
tract. When  she  was  singing  in  Car- 
men”  at  Dresden  she  did  not  like  the 
Don  Jose,  an  honest  German  of  the 
Court  company.  She  addressed  him  vio- 
lently, and  even  threw  at  him  the  fa- 
mous “Mot  de  Cambronne  —so  it  Is 
said  She  was  ordered  to  leave  the  city, 
and  her  mental  excitement  was  so  great 
that  she  was  unable  to  fulfil  some  other 
engagements  made  in  Germany.  The  im- 
presario  should  have  sung  to  her  at 
once  in  Dresden  the  once-famous  music 
hall  ditty,  “Whoa,  Emma!” 

The  appearance  of  a soprano  for 
each  act  of  “Mme.  Butterfly"  reminds 
a New  Yorker  of  a performance  of 
“The  Bohemian  Girl”  about  25  years 
ago  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  when 
Anna  Granger  Dow,  Isidora  Martinez 
and  Saille  Reber  were  in  turn  Arllne 
m one  evening. 

Is  not  Mr.  Henry  Russell  s opera 
company  coming  to  Boston?  The  per- 
formances in  New  Orleans  were  very 
! uccessful  and  western  cities  will  be 
visited. 

Some  of  the  English  critics  review 
the  revival  performances  of  Gilbert  & 
Sullivan’s  operettas  at  the  Savoy  in  a 
tone  of  moderate  rapture.  Here  is  an 
example;  “It  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  personalities 
of  many  or  the  original  Savoy  artists 
had  a great  deal  to  do  w'ith  the  sen- 
timental regard  still  entertained  for 
the  operas  themselves  by  older  the- 
tregoers.  Their  abilities,  moreover, 
took  on  a special  artistic  tincture  as 
the  result  of  an  environment  at  that 
time  so  novel  and  exacting  that  ‘Sa- 
voy  traditions’  had  become  an  estab- 
lished tcriri.  These  traditions  were 
scarcely  more  than  suggested  by  the 
performance  last  night,  excellent  I 
though  It  was  from  an  ordinary  point  | 
of  view.” 
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First  Appearance  in  Boston  of 
Nicholas  Douty,  a Tenor, 

Felix  Fox  gave  the  second  of  his 
chamber  concerts  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Steinert  Hall.  Nicholas  Douty,  a 
tenor  from  Philadelphia,  sang  here  for 
the  first  time.  The  programme  Included 
these  piano  pieces;  MacDowell’s  Pre- 
lude in  E minor,  Saint-Saens’  Allegro 
Appassionato,  Henselt’s  “Gondola,” 
Zanello’s  Minuet,  Gabriel  Faure’s  Sev- 
enth Barcarolle,  Liszt’s  fifth  Rhapsody 
(Heriodo-EIeglaque)  and  Rosenthal’s  Va- 
riations on  an  original  theme  (by  re- 
quest), and  these  songs:  Brahms’  Min- 
nelied  and  Staendchen,  Grieg’s  "Llebe 
Nacht,”  Slegmund’s  Love  Song  from 
“The  Valkyrie,”  Faure’s  “Nell,"  Le- 
roux’s  “The  Nile,”  Debussy’s  "Mando- 
line” and  “Chevaux  de  Bois.”  There 
was  a very  friendly  ^ audience  of  fair 

size.  , _ 

Mr.  Fox  is  known  and  esteemed  here 
as  a pianist  of  more  than  ordinary 
technical  proficiency,  one  of  serious 
aim  and  ambition.  His  programmes 
are  unconventional,  and  he  has  tne 
courage  to  play  unfamiliar  pieces 
without  undue  thought  of  the  ^"riie 
in  which  they  will  be  received  by  the 
hearers.  His  concerts  are  given  for  the 
sake  of  music  and  not  merely  for  per 
sonal  display  and  self-glorification.  It 
Is  a pity  that  his  efforts  are  not  appre- 
ciated by  the  public  at  large,  but  the 
time  has  gone  by  In  Boston  when  the 
announcement  of  new  works  a 

crowd  even  of  musicians.  A visitor 
from  another  planet  might  i reasonably 
think  that  pianists  of  high  and  low- 
degree  w'ould  -be  interested  in  the  work 
of  a colleague;  that  young  students 
would  like  to  broaden  their  knowledge 
of  the  literature  of  their  Instrument 
and  compare  the  technical  methods  and 

results  of  the  player  with  those  of  their 

°Tt  fs  True  ' that  Mr.  Fox  brought  out 
yesterday  no  piano  piece  of  marked 
aistlnction,  for  the  minuet  by  Zanello, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pretty  sub- 
lect  was  not  worth  the  footnote  of 
printed  explanation.  “In  golden  glisten- 
ing halls  young  men  and  women  de- 
sirously touch  hands  in  the  rhythmic 
dance,  while  from  below  in  tne  dark, 
chill  streets  laments  and  the  cry  of 
Infinite  misery  rise  up  to  curse  them. 
Artemus  Ward’s  sentence,  ‘ And  now 
the  man  of  sin  rubbeth  the  hair  or 
the  horse  on  the  bowels  of  the  cat 
and  our  girls  are  waving  their  lily 
white  hoofs  in  the  dazzling  wraltz, 
would  have  been  as  pertinent  to  any 
dramatic  significance  in  the  music  it- 


xne  iow  grouts  in  tne  oassr  or 
here  and  there  interjected  in 
minuet  theme  do  not  necessarily 
.•^present  a starved,  oppressed  and 
populace.  But  there  are  com- 
a as  well  as  professors  at  La- 
jouu  who  never  weary  of  extracting 
, unbeams  from  cucumbers. 

The  best  characteristics  of  Mr.  Fox  s 
artistry  were  displayed  yesterday:  Clear- 
ness of  touch,  a certain  quiet  elegance, 
and  an  unostentatious  fleetness  In  bra- 
vura passages.  He  is  not  distinctively 
an  emotional  player;  he  Is  not  a warm 
colorist,  but  the  pieces  chosen  by  him 
yesterday  made  defnands  to  which  he 
could  readily  respond.  He  was  more 
successful  in  his  encounter  with  the 
Rosenthallan  difficulties  and  with  his 
Interpretation  of  Faure's  gentle  moods 
than  In  the  attempt  to  make  Liszt  s 
Rhapsody  either  heroic  or  elegiac. 

Mr.  Doutv  Is  a singer  of  good  repute 
In  Philadelphia,  and  he  has  won  fame  at 
Sunday  music  festivals,  as  at  the  Bach 
concerts  in  Bethlehem.  He  is  said  to  be 
a sound  and  versatile  musician.  He,  too, 
has  been  in  Arcadia:  he  has  composed 
songs.  It  must  bo  confessed  that  his 
singing  yesterday  was  disappointing. 
Perhaps  he  misjudged  the  acoustic  prop- 
erties of  the  hall,  for  he  often  used  un- 
necessary and  disturbing  tonal  force. 
He  was  more  fortunate  in  passages  of 
mild  and  lyric  sentiment,  for  he  was 
then  moderate,  nor  did  he  then  make  a 
too  apparent  physical  effort.  Yet  In 
these  suave  moments  he  seldom  sang  a 
phrase  without  unmeaning  stress  on  an 
unimportant  group  of  notes.  In  the  moie 
robust  passages  he  was  often  spasmodic, 
and  his  tones  were  often  throaty.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  Plain  to  see  that 
he  had  a definite  idea  of  what  he  wished 
to  accomplish  in  diction,  and  that  he 
has  Imagination,  even  though  it  be  not 
alwavs  artistically  controlled.  His  in- 
terpretation of  Debussy’s  “Mandoline” 
was  heavy.  The  exquisite  song  needs  a 
much  lighter  touch,  and  It  should  be 
taken  at  a faster  pace.  He  was  more 
successful  in  his  delivery  of  the  diffi- 
cult "Chevaux  de  Bols,”  which  he  was 
obliged  to  repeat. 


PORT  ARTHUR. 

Port  Arthur  is  described  as  a dreary, 
barren  place,  the  “abomination  of 
desolation”  mentioned  by  the  Hebrew 
prophet.  Yet  a recent  observer  saw 
many  human  bones  there.  The  land 
has  surely  been  well  fertilized.  Will 
not  the  ground  some  day  blossom  as 
the  rose?  Are  there  not  famous  bat- 
tlefields that  laugh  with  harvests? 

AN  OLD  CUSTOM  GONE. 

There  will  be  no  more  lagniappe  in 
New  Orleans.  The  tradesmen  have 
abolished  the  old  custom  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  board  of  health.  No  more 
will  a gi’ocer  throw  in  the  basket  of 
a customer  candy,  fruit,  sweet  bis- 
suits,  a fancy  cake.  The  Creole  prov- 
erb, “Lagniappe  is  lawful  booty,”  will 
perhaps  in  a few  years  require  ex- 
planation. Is  the  equivalent  word 
“Brotus”  still  used  la  Charleston, 
S.  C.? 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  word 
“lagniappe”?  Is  it  from  “napa”  or 
“napas,”  an  ape?  There  is  a legend 
that  the  first  lagniappe  was  given  by 
a grocer  to  a man  with  a monkey. 
Lafcadio  Hearn  in  his  “Creole  Prov- 
erbs” says  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
gift  was  to  attract  children.  Of  late 
years  the  grocers  gave  them  decayed 
fruit,  hence  the  action  of  the  board 
of  health.  The  curious  customs  are 
fast  disappearing  throughout  the 
land.  Is  the  practice  of  “sitting  up” 
on  Saturday  night  with  one’s  sweet- 
heart still  religiously  observed  in 
New  England  villages?  The  lover 
often  did  not  leave  the  house  till  5 or 
6 in  the  morning.  An  early  de- 
parture was  taken  as  an  affront  to 
the  girl  and  her  parents.  The  wooer 
;“did  not  know  his  own  mind”;  he  was 
not  considered  as  a “steady  person,” 
a man  of  “regular  habits.” 

A SINGULAR  AFFAIR. 

Mme.  Gauthier-Villars,  who,  with 
the  Marquise  de  Moray,  was  hooted 
and  pelted  by  Parisian  “clubmen 
and  Bonapartists”  at  the  Moulin 
Rouge,  is  not  the  author  of  the 
novels  in  which  Claudine  figures, 
although  the  cable  named  her.  Her 
ingenious  husband,  the  novelist  and 
the  music  critic  known  both  as 
“Willy”  and  “L’Ouvreuse,”  wrote 
them,  and,  it  is  said,  made  copy  of 
his  wife  Colette,  whom  he  turned 
into  Claudine.  Mme.  Gauthier- 
Villars  has  written  some  charming 
dialogues  of  animals,  and  she  has 
appeared  on  the  stage  when  she 


was  more  conspicous  for  her  trans- 
parent costume  than  for  histrionic 

skill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gauthier-Villars 
are  both  interested  in  Miss  Polaire, 
a play  actress  of  considerable  talent 
and  indisputable  audacity.  Now 
the  Marquise  de  Moray  turns  the 
trio  into  a quartet.  Anything  might 
be  expected  of  any  one  of  the  four, 
but  the  most  surprising  feature  of 
the  affair  is  the  virtuous  indigna- 
tion of  “clubmen  and  Bonapart- 
ists.” Is  anything  gained  by  yell- 
ing insults  and  throwing  things  at 
women  on  the  stage  or  in  a box? 
A Parisian  mob  is  always  cowardly, 
and  especially  so  when  it  is  com- 
posed of  swells  and  clubmen.  Mr. 
Gauthier-Villars  has  po  doubt  taken 
copious  notes  for  a novel  that  vill 
describe  the  adventures  of  Claudine 
in  stageland. 

^ ^ ^ ? * V 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mme.  Rosa  Linde,  contralto,  and 
Mine.  Szumowska,  pianist,  who  will  give 
recitals  here  this  week,  and  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace Goodrich,  the  conductor  of  the  Jor- 
dan Hall  orchestral  concerts,  which  be- 
gin on  Thursday  night.  It1  also  pub- 
lishes a portrait  of  Mrs.  Charles  Cahier, 
contralto,  from  a recent  photograph, 
and  one  of  Marie  Titiens,  a daughter  of 
the  celebrated  opera  singer.  Mrs.  Cahier, 
born  Walker,  at  Indianapolis,  and  after- 
ward known  on  the  concert  stage  as 
Mrs.  Morris  Black,  studied  in  New  York 
and  in  Paris.  She  sang  in  opera  for  the 
first  time  at  Nice,  Feb,  14,  1904,  as  Or- 
pheus, and  since  then,  she  has  sung,  both 
in  opera  and  in  concert  with  much  suc- 
cess in  various  cities  of  the  European 
continent.  Her  only  public  appearance 
in  Boston  was  at  a concert  of  the  Or- 
chestral Club,  April  1,  1902,  when  she 
sang  songs  by  Coquard  and  Augusta 
Holmes  and  a group  of  old  French  mel- 
odies, - 

Mr.  Glen  Hall,  who  sung  some  weeks 
ago  at  a Gewandhaus  concert,  Lelpsic, 
was  harshly  criticised  in  every  way  by 
the  Kignale,  and  Mr.  Nikisch  was  asked 
publicly,  why  he  had  engaged  him.  Mr. 
Hall,  by  the  way,  had  been  coached  by 
Mrs.  Nikisch. 

Teresa  Carreno  played  MaeDowell's 
piano  concerto  No.  2 at  a Gewandhaus 
Concert  Dec.  12. 

..The  Baltimore  News  proudly  states: 
"Dr.  Muck  says  that  our  Lyric  is  by  far 
the  best  concert  room  he  has  found  in 
America.’1 

W.  H.  Cummings  of  London,  speaking 
on  voice  culture  before  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Musicians,  discouraged  the 
use  of  the  laryngoscope  as  an  aid  in 
teaching  and  said  it  was  a ghastly  fail- 
ure. He  also  said  that  the  inventor,  the 
late  Garcia,  regretted  the  improper  use 
made  of  it. 

Grieg  has  made  a will  by  which  all  his 
musical  works,  manuscripts,  books  and 
many  letters  will,  after  his  own  and  his 
wife’s  death,  become  the  property  of  the 
Town  Library  at  Bergen. 

Mrs.  Piunket  Greene,  the  wife  of  tire 
baritone,  has  "come  in  for  a substantial 
m-qmento  under  the  will  of  her  aunt, 
Gertrude  Countess  of  Pembroke.”  Per- 
haps this  will  encourage  Mr.  Greene  so 
that  he  will  not  sing  below  the  true 
pitch. 

The  following  extracts  from  a review 
of  . a performance  of  “The  Messiah,” 
published  in  the  Telegraph  of  New  York, 
may  justly  be  called  personal:  “Dan 

Eeddoe  learned  to  sing  Handel  in  Pitts- 
burg, the  singing  teachers  of  which 
know  as  much  about  Handel  as  they  do 
about  singing,  which  is  the  square  root 
of  nothing.  Mme.  Corinne  Rider  Kelsey 
learned  to  sing  Handel  in  church,  and 
Miss  Laura  Graves  apparently  learned 
it  in  her  back  parlor.  Frederick  Wheeler 
is  a charming  gentleman,  but  In  the 
bright  lexicon  of  Handelianism  I know 
him  not.  ’The  Messiah’  is  the  chief  mu- 
sical dissipation  of  respectable  old  folk 
in  England.  It  is  performed  everywhere 
and  at  every  time.  It  has  had  a longer 
run  than  ‘Florodora’  or  ‘In  the  Ranks.’ 
It  draws  better  than  Wagner.  More 
Englishmen  have  heard  ‘The  Messiah' 

[ than  have  listened  to  ‘Goodby.’  If  you 
conduct  1000  performances  of  ‘The  Mes- 
siah’ and  wear  spectacles,  the  King 
makes  you  a knight,  and  all  England 
then  knows  you  to  be  a greater  musi- 
cian than  Richard  Strauss,  John  Sebas- 
tian Bach  orMauriceLevi.  * * * I listened 
to  Miss  Laura  Graves  sing  ‘He  Was 
Despised.’  Of  the  agony  and  the  tragedy 
that  underlie  those  never-to-be-forgotten 
musical  phrases,  she  knew  nothing.  She 
sang  with  an  ill-conditioned  voice,  and 
when  the  number  was  over  she  sat 
down.  Only  this  and  nothing  more.  Dan 
Beddoe  has  a good,  natural  voice  and  a 
certain  amount  of  rugged  eloquence,  but 
art  is  very,  very  long.  Mme.  Corinne 
Rlder-Kelsey  was  respectable  and  de- 
votional, and  made  two  very  old  ladies 
cry  at  her  robust  declaration  of  unal- 
terable belief  in  certain  points  of  doc- 
trine.” 


NEW  OPERAS. 

New  operas  produced:  Schillings’  “Mo- 
loch,” Dresden,  Dec.  8;  Jery  e Betly,” 
by  Enrico  Romano,  a new  adaptation  of 
Goethe’s  comedy,  “Jery  und  Boetely,” 
on  which  Adam’s  “Chalet,”,  Donizetti’s 
“Betly”  and  an  opera  by  Ingeborg  de 
Bronaart  were  based,  Palermo,  Nov  24: 
"Idillio  Tragico,”  the  first  opera  of  An- 
drea Ferretto,  'story  based  on  De  Mus- 
set's “On  no  bad>.ie  pas  avec  d’amour.” 
Venice. 


SUNDAY— Chickering  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Fortieth  Sunday  chamber  concert  of 
the  scries  organized  by  Chickering  & Sons.  The  Longy  Club  (wind  in- 
struments) will  play  Lachner’s  octet  in  B flat  major,  op.  LG,  \V  outer  s 
adagio  and  allegro  scherzando  for  two  flutes,  oboe  and  English  horn 
(first  time)  and  Reinecke’s  trio  in  A minor,  op.  188,  for  oboe,  1 hom  and 
piano  (first  time).  Miss  Mary  Desmond,  contralto,  will  sing  Gens  duce 
sptendida,"  from  Parker’s  “Hora  Novissima,”  Alyward’s,  “Beloved,  It  Is 
Morn,”  Lang’s  “Summer  Noon,"  Godard  s Berceuse,  and  German  s 
“Love  the  Pedler.”  , . 

MONDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Piano  recital  by  Mr.  Ossip  Gabrllowltscm 
ChoniAs  sonata  'in  B flat  minor,  etude  E major,  op.  10  No,^3;  etude,  C 
minor  or>S  ‘>5  No  12'  nocturne,  E minor,  op,  posth.;  valse,  j'j  minor,  op. 
posth:  Schuman’s  Grillen,  Des  Abends,  Traumeswlrren,  Einsame  Blumen,  ( 

Aufsc'hwung  and  Carneval.  , 

T1  j TTf'GjT) A v Dorchester  High  school,  8 B.  M.  Concert  by  the  music  Qep< 

men^f  the  city  of  B^tonf  Overture,  “Roman  Carnival,”  Berlioz;  over-  I 
tore- to  ^‘Don  ^Giovanni,”  and  orchestral  mimic  by  Bach  J.  Strauss,  Bizet.  - 

Mrs.  Annie  Shumway  Greeley  soprano,  will  sing  an  am 

“Samson  and  Delilah,”  and  Clayton  Johns  ‘Chasing  Buttei flies.  M.. 
Charles  K.  North  will  play  a fantasia  for  flute  by  Brlccialdi. 
wi?nMir«mY_Tnrdan  Hall,  “2:45  for  3 o’clock."  Song  recital  by  Mr. 
^WhiKew  Handel,  “Ruddier  Than  the  Cherry” ; Martini  “Plaislr 
rnimnim”  Paiesiello,  “Nel  cor  piu”;  Mozart.  “Who  Treads  the  Path  of 
P,kch  “Hat  man  nicht,”  “I  am  far  frae  hame,”  “The  Kilkenny 
rat1?’*’  Henrion  “Le  Muletier,”  Hartmann,  “Mir  traumte  ; Schumann, 
Dcr  fcnabe  m’it  dem  Wunderhorn” : Henschel,  “Salomo  ; song  from 

“Falstaff ’’  Fairbanks’  “A  Soul’s  Tragedy,”  R.  Strauss,  Das 
Thai”'  Lehmann'  “Myself  When  Young,”  and  ‘ ’Marching  ^Song  • . • 

Thomas*  “The  Eve  of  Crecy”;  Lolir,  “The  Little  Irish  Girl.  Mr.  Fair- 
banks^ cycle.  “What  the  Old  Elm  Saw,”  "Jealousy,”  ‘ His  Soul  s Transi- 

‘ JordJ^Kafi  8UPS  M°r  SecondS concert  of  the  Apollo  Club  Mr,  Mollen- 
hhofF  conductor'  Davies’  “Hymn  Before  Action,”  Handel  s Largo, 
Granted  bV  K Damroseh;  Bishop's  “Mynheer  Van  Dunek  ” arranged  by 
Thaver  Krenner’s “Hymn  to  the  Madonna”;  Liebe’s  “Chora Ivon Leu- 
Uicrf”  Rikfer’s  “Dearie.’’  MaeDowell’s  ‘Hush.  Hush!”  and  Schubert  s 
“The  Almighty  ” Mr.  Edward  P.  Johnson,  tenor,  will  sing  groups  of  songs 
and  the  incidental  tenor  solos. 

THURSDAY— Steinert  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Piano  recital  by  Mme.  Szumowska. 
ATcn rid esohn  serious  variations;  Mozart,  romanza;  Schumann, 
srhwun'ff ' Brahms,  intermezzo;  Schubert,  impromptu,  E flat  major;  Pader- 
ewskr  theme  varie;  Chopin,  sonata  in  B minor;  Faure,  nocturne;  De- 
bussy’,  danse;  Ravel,  Jeux  d’Eau;  Saint-Saens,  etude  in  the  form  of  a 

Hall  8-15  P M.  First  Jordan  Hall  orchestral  concert  Mr.  Wal- 

“The  Maid  of  God”?  Saint-Saens.  overture  to  “La  Prmcesse  Jaune.” 
cPTniV  cn  Francis  de  Sales’  school  Charlestown,  8 P.  M.  Concert  by 
Fu?pDh1ndo  department  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Ivreutzer's  “Night  Encamp- 
theimusic  d^ar^menc  o orchestral  pieces  by  Hellmesber- 

mentau  cmc  vc.ali  Sudessi ' Schubert.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Clifford,  baritone, 

„ a tttvm-)  v V— 1 Steinert  Hall  3 P.  M.  Song  recital  by  Mme.  Rosa  Linde, 
SATURDAY  bteinert  xi  , rMaerz  .pianist.  Songs:  Fontenai  allle, 

“ObsMnation?”lS<two  ^Scotti'sjh^^Stg^ carotene’’:  Rossi, 


Vprrii  “Tu  che  la  vamta  con  nos  ceste.  riaiiuyicKw 
zaeuber,”  ' Wagner-Brassin ; Chopin,  nocturne  in  F sharp,  imprompto,  op. 

OSS  «.  3 

Liszt's  " Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  9. 

dias,  an  Operatic  Heroine;  the 
Metaphysical  Salome  of 
Jules  Lafprgue. 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

O ILL-STARRED  daughter  of  Herodias!  After  years  of  abuse  from 
fathers  of  the  church,  after  years  of  maltreatment  from  the 
brushes  of  painters,  thou  art  chosen  as  an  operatic  heroine  by 
Richard  Strauss,  thou  art  lectured  upon  by  restless  critics  for  an  admis- 
sion price,  and  thy  too  celebrated  dance  Is  postured  by  Julia  Marlowe! 

O,  Salome,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name! 

The  evangelists  were  kinder.  They  spoke  no  bitter  word.  They  did 
not  even  call  thee  by  name. 

The  Herald  a few  months  ago  discussed  the  plays  of  Richard  Henglst 
Horne  and  Oscar  Wilde.  Let  us  today  consider  the  character  of  the  dance 
itself,  and  also  the  strange  symbolism  with  which  the  fantastical  Jules 
Laforgue  veiled  the  girl  whose  evolutions  turned  the  knees  of  King  Herod 
to  water. 

Did  Salome  dance  the  wondrous  dance  imagined  by  Flaubert?  Was 
she  the  dancer  of  Moreau? 

The  painters  of  old  times  clothed  her  in  'the  costume  of  their  own 
period,  and  she  danced  as  the  noble  dames  of  their  own  period  would 
have  minced  it,  strutted  it  or  lolled  and  languished  at  the  couit.  The 
dance  might  have  been  at  a Dutch,  Italian  or  German  ball.  See,  for  exam- 
ple, the  picture  by  Israel  von  Menecken,  or  the  one  by  Karel  von  Man- 
lier. In  the  latter  Herod  is  clothed  as  a deep  thinking  philosopher,  Sa- 
lome is  sumptuously  dressed,  with  a long  flowing  train,  with  a high  cut 
bodice,  with  a jewelled  velvet  headdress,  and  she  is  attended  by  a hand- 
some sprig  of  nobility.  In  a corner  far  in  the  background  the  sworder  is 
already  at  work  on  the  kneeling  John. 

In  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  14th  century  and  in  windows  of 
stained  glass,  Salome  walks  on  her  hands  before  Herod,  to  his  great  de- 
light and  to  the  amazement  of  his  guests,  who  uplift  hands.  For  in  an 
old  version  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  said  that  Salome  “vaulted”  before 
Herod.  The  pictorial  representations  of  this  performance  are  disappoint- 
ing. The  daughter  of  Herodias  is  clad  as  in  a meal  sack,  and  not  even 
her  feet  are  visible.  Furthermore,  she  is  sour-visaged. 

The  early  fathers  of  the  church  insisted  that  the  dance  was  sug- 
gestive, provocative,  wanton.  Saint  Gregory  reproached  the  Emperor 
Julian  for  his  misuse  of  dancing,  saying:  “If  it  pleases  you  to  dance;  if 

your  inclination  drags  you  to  these  festivities,  of  which  you  seem  to  be 
passionately  fond,  dance  as  much  as  you  like,  but  why  renew  before  our 
eyes  the  dissolute  dances  of  the  barbarous  Herodias  and  the  pagans? 
Perform  rather  the  dance  of  King  David  before  the  ark;  dance  to  honor 
God.  These  exercises  of  peace  and  piety  are  worthy  of  an  Emperor  and 
a Christian.” 

Poor  Salome!  Does  not  the  Breton  folksong  remind  a maiden  with 
itching  feet  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias?.  “When  thou  seest  dancing, 
think  of  the  bloody  head  of  John  the  Baptist  on  the  charger,  and  hellish 
longing  will  not  fill  thy  soul.”  \ 


/ 


Chrysostom’s  Attack. 

According  to  St.  Chrysostom,  Salome 
committed  a double  crime-.  She  danced 
and  she  pleased  by  her  dancing.  - 

plex  crimen,  et  quod  saltavlt  et  quod 
rlacuerit  ” It  was  Satan  who  made 
her  dance  gracefully,  and  therefore 
she  delighted  Herod,  who  fell  into  her 
snares.  For  Satan  is  always  present 
when  there  is  dancing.  "To  love  the 
dance  is  to  abuse  the  gifts  of  the  Ford 
and  to  go  contrary  to  his  views  in  gn  - 
jno-  us  feet,  for  feet  were  given  to  us 
not  <-0  make  a shameful  use  of  them, 

as  in  the  dance,  but  only  t0  "^Jhon- 
f.stlv”  And  if  the  body  be  dishon 
ored  by  these  indecent  movements, 
how  much  more  is  the  soul.  , 

“ 'today6  do es^  nof  cause  Urn  death 
t.f  John  the  Baptist,  but  it  does  harm 
to  the  members  ef  our  Lortl.  1 hey 

TTpi'nrlias  not  now  at  a ball,  tne 

skt  Y^«u*.ksi.„rwi.»s 

golden  mouthed. 

Solemn  Warnings. 

In  like  manner  the  Censure  of  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses  used  Salome 
as  a shocking  example.  What  did  they 
not  say?  “As  many  paces  as  a man  mak- 

make*  mheU"'  Observe7  ?he  "dirc^ness 
of  this  statement.  Then  the  story  > 
?'„lome  is  told — and  conclusions  ai  e 

dl-*For  the  women  come  not  willingly  to 
the  dance  if  they  be  not  pamted  and 
luinrnpii'  the  which  painting  and  oina 
ment  is'  as  a grindstone  upon  which 
t.ilc  pevil  sharpeneth  his  sword.  J ^ey 
that  deck  and  adorn  their  daughters  are 
like  those  who  put  dry  wood  to  the 
fire  to  the  end  it  may  burn  the 
ter:  for  such  women  kindle  the  fire 

For  dan  cl  n g is  the  pomp  of  thS  devil  and 
he  that  danceth  mamtaineth  his  pomp 
I* ml  sin^eth  his  mass,  tor  the  woman 
fhat  smeeth  in  the  dance  is  the  prior- 

atlm  ar^'the 

gensSl‘an’irtheaflddlerse  tlTmmisUrs  of 
tun  Devil  For  as  when  hogs  atf  »u  «■> 
<-,l  if  the  hogherd  eali  one  all  assemble 

enUy^U  thl  dancers  gather  together.” 

There  is  much  more  of  this  and  some 
of  the  words  are  themselves  unseemly. 
The  daughter  of  Herodias  was  by  some 
i supposed  to  lead  the  dancing  at'  t ie 
Devil’s  Sabbath.  There  was  no  .lacit 
of  partners  for  the  women.  Amiah  e 
and  graceful  demons  were  ready.  But 
sometimes  a young-  girl  preferred  to 
dance  with  a frog.  Jeannette  d’Abadie 
saw  JIme.  de  Martibaiserena  dance  with 
four  at  the  same  time  at  a Sabbath  per- 
sonally conducted  by  Satan,  who  fiddled 
in  an  extraordinarily  wild  manner. 
Satan's  favorite  instrument,  by  the  way, 
was  the  fiddle,  though  he  occasionally- 
favored  the  bagpipe. 

As  the  negro  preacher  .Tones  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  remarked,  in  the  course  of  a 
powerful  discourse  reported  by  Artemus 
Ward:  "Whar  there’s  dancing  there  s 
fiddling  — whar  there’s  fiddling-,  there’s 
unrighteousness,  and  unrighteousness  is 
wickedness,  and  wickedness  is  sin’. 
That’s  me— that’s  Jones.” 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Satan 
is  a most  accomplished  dancer.  In  loth 
he  appeared  in  the  market  place  at  Lty- 
bach,  where  there  was  dancing.  He 
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was  disguised  as  a handsome  young 
man  dressed  with  fastidious  care.  The 
Prince  of  Darkness  is  a gentleman.  He 
chose  for  a partner  one  Ursula,  a 
maiden  of  a joyous  disposition  and  easy 
manners.’’  In  the  heat  of  the  dance  tic 
suddenly  disappeared  with  Ursula  and 
forgot  to  restore  her  to  her  friends,  bo 
once  in  Naumburg  the  Devil  footed  it 
gaylv  with  a coquettish  bride,  and  to  tlie 
consternation  of  the  other  dancers,  who 
uttered  vain  cries  of  distress,  he  leaped 
into  the  air  with  her,  and  with  such 
agility  and  force  that  he  disappeared 
with  his  partner  through  the  ceiling. 

Yet  what  man  of  us  does  not  feel  the 
force  of  the  words  put  by  Landor  into 
the  mouth  of  William  Perm:  There. is 

something  in  a violin,  if  played  dis- 
creetly that  appeareth  to  make  hot 
weather  cool,  and  cold  weather  it  ai  m 
and  temperate;  not  however  when  its 
chords  have  young  maidens  tied  invisi- 
bly to  the  end  of  them,  jerking  them  up 
and  down  in  a strange  fashion  before 
one’s  eyes,  and,  unless  one  taketli  due 
caution,  wafting  their  hair  upon  one’s 
face  and  bosom,  and  their  very  breath 
too  between  one’s  lips,  if  peradvenlure 
one  omitteth  to  shut  them  bitterly  and 
hold  tight.” 

As  the  old  carol  puts  it. 

Tims  wine  and  women  we  do  see, 

Men’s  minds  to  folly  win; 

For  Herod  did  too  soon  agree. 

And  gave  consent  to  sin. 

Then  on  this  day.  as  scriptures  say. 

Saint  John  did  lose  his  head. 

Whilst  she  did  sing  before  the  King. 

As  lie  at  tabic  fed. 

An  Innocent  Salome. 


In  Flaubert’s  story  Salome  danced  as 
dance  the  priestesses  of  India,  as  the  Nu- 
bians of  the  cataract,  as  the  bacchantes 
of  Lydia.  Now  she  pursued,  light  as  a 


butterfly,  as  a ^°u*nePs^nseeen 
vagabond  ™ re  tr.  Xow  slK  was  j 

SSrtS  ! 

ventre,  with  eyelits  ghp  was  like  a 

sxrm..s  i 

S”fe.S'i5R.TloffinJ™.3k;Sj' 

Tetrarch  cried  out:  ‘‘Come!  Come!  You 
shall  have  Capernaum,  the  plain  °£ 
Tiberias,  my  strong-holds,  the  half  of 
mv  kingdom!"  ‘Twas  then  she  said  to 
him  in  a child-like  manner:  “I  wish  that 
von  would  give  me  on  a charger  the 
head  --.”  §he  had  forgotten  the  name 
her  mother  had  whispered  in  hep  ear 
\t  last  she  remembered,  and  said  with 
a smile-  “The  head  of  Iaokannan. 

For  Flaubert’s  Salome,  as  the  heroine 
of  Hornets  tragedy,  is  a simple  maiden, 

who  knows  not  love  and  is  merely  the 
unconscious  tool  of  a corrupt  a 

VTheenUlthme°reheirS‘  the  Salome  of  Jules 
Laforgue. 

John  the  Socialist. 

Laforgue's  maiden  was  a metaphy- 
sician and  John,  or  Iaokannan,  as  he 
spells  it,  was  a socialist  from  a northern 
country,  probably  Germany. 

She  lived  on  one  of  the  White  Esoteric 
Islands  ruled  over  by  the  Tetrarch 
Pmerald-Archetypas.  John  had  wan- 
dered to  these  islands  and  brought  with 
him  revo’utionary  and  incendiary  Dapers 
co  he  was  soon  dungeoned.  Princes  of 
the  northern  country  from  which  he 
came  visited  the  islands  and  '^er<[1sk0^“ 
~verv  honor.  They  looked  at  the  sea 
lroni  the  palace  windows.  ’ The  sea.  the 
«°a  always  new  and  respectable,  the 
sea  sUce  there  is  no  other  — 
which  it  may  be  called.  The  letrarcn 
feared  that  perhaps  they  had  come  to 
c'aim  their  subject  John,  who  might 
after  all  be  “a  gentleman  of  Sen*l';t 
The  princes  were  carefully  Grcsseti.  porrv- 
7naded!  gloved;  their  hair  was  parted  in 
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the 'middle,  and  locks  were  arranged  on 

the  temples  so  as  to  give  tone  to  Profiles 

on  medals.  They  congratulated  the 

Tetrarch  on  his  islands,  on  the  wnite 
Basilica,  where  they  heard  a ‘ Toe 
faudamus.”  on  the  cemetery  of  beast, 
and  things,  and  on  other  curiosities. 

Thev  partook  of  a sumptuous  fish  and 
vegetarian  dinner;  they  visited  the  won- 

cfr^pongesrllplantatlonse^)fatasp^.«^us 

swoflen  ?rtheP  alcohol  of  silence;  they 
finally  saw  John  in  his  dungeon.  Phe 
r eDhew  of  the  Satrap  of  the  North 
cursed  him  bitterly  and  asked  l£ were 
here  that  he  had  come  to  be  hangvd.  At 
this  the  Tetrarch  was  much  relieved. 

A Metaphysical  Salome. 

They  had  not  yet  seen  Salome,  the 
singularly  accomplished  Salome,  for 
whom  they  had  brought  presents:  paints 
without  carbonate  of  lead,  powders 
without  bismuth  or  white  lead,  restorers 
without  cantharides,  depilatories  with- 
arsenic  milk  washes  without  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  dyes  that  were  wholly 
vegetable,  two  demijohns  of  perfqmed 
waters  of  spring  and  autumn.  But  so 
far  they  had  caught  only  a S^mpse : of  a 
young  girl  “niolodiously  cmmushned  in 
spiderlike  jonquil  with  b*a<  k yeas. 

Thev  were  entertained  m full  couii. 
orchestra  of  ivory  instruments  im- 

inssrsisr^ 

livmn  that  begins,  Biblis,  my  sister 
^thSklipsesUOth°at  wereenaarbf  Rerikh 

Tl7iweewereSskaters  on  natural  ice  who 


grinned  at"  the  24,000,000  stars. 

As  soon  as  she  had  receLv-cd  Vj"' 
Salome,  obeying  her  scientific  con- 
science  had  tried  the  famous  experi- 
ments‘after  decapitation.  She  was  still 
expectant,  but  electric  currents  produced 
orly  inconsequential  grimaces.  She  put 
an  opal,  as  a sacred  wafer,  in  the 
mouth  of  John,  she  kissed  compassion- 
atelv  the  mouth,  she  kissed  it  hermeti- 
cally, and  sealed  the  mouth  with  her 
corrosive  seal-an  instantaneous  Process. 

Then  she  waited  ,a  minute  and  took 
up  the  head  with  her  little  hands  and 
threw  it  into  the  sea.  O the  noble 
parabola!  But  as  she  wished  to  clear 
the  rocks  she  had  miscalculated  the 
degree  of  her  own  necessary  effort,  and 
with  a human  cry  she  fell  over  the 
parapet  and  far  from  the  ,d‘"  °f 
national  festivity  she  went  from  cliff 
to  cliff  in  a picturesque  anfractuosity. 
Her  siderial  diamonds  pierced  her 
flesn,  her  skull  Weis  shuttered,  lier 
agony  was  for  an  hour.  ....  „ 

Nor  did  she  have  the  viaticum  of 
perceiving  John's  head  floating,  a 
phosphorescent  star,  on  the  waves. 

As  for  the  distances  of  the  sky,  they  i 

" Tins'1  is  the  argument  of  the  tale  of 
Salome  as  told  by  Jules  Laforgue,  who, 
born  at  Montevideo,  died  when  he  was 
27  years  old  in  a little  room  in  Paris, 
died  of  consumption  and  poverty,  yet 
not  unhappy;  for  the  English  girl  whom 
he.  had  married,  sweet  Leali  Lee, 
nursed  him  lovingly  and  ^followed  him 
after  a separation  of  cmly  a few 
months. 


JORDAN  HALL  CONCERTS 

ewhoketched°  flamboyant  gothic  The  first  of  the  series  of  Jordan  Hall 
waltzed,  w no  ei  theory  of  tab-  nnnrprtc  hv  the  new  orches- 


cathedral s T h ere  w a s a theory  of  tab- 
?eai  x vlvants  There  «was  improving 

walked."  though  she  was  shod  onl>  with 

“Thr'Tetr'arch,  her  father,  glowed  in 
ecstasv  of  pride.  And  Salome  began  her 
long  and  metaphysical  discourse.  How 


Nothingness,  that  lli'day^fter6  tomw- 

absolvent,  coexistent,  with  ^inuy, 

limpid  as  anything.  absolutely. 

their  w’atches,  still  ^ ^ courtiers, 

isfieJ.  a'Vd  the  head  of  John  on  some 
asked  for  “But,  my  child,  don  t 

sort  of  a P?f,uerrch:e  stranger ” The 

skid  thatnthe 

Se  no  sign  of  approbation  or  disap- 

proval.  Head  and  Body. 


orchestra  concerts  by  the  hew  orches- 
tra of  which  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  is 
the  conductor,  will  take  place  next 
Thursday  evening  at  8:15.  • 

The  concert  will  mark  the  introduc- 
tion Into  the  mus.’i®  1 11” e0rohes tra— tha t 
the  first  :^r^erchesetra0  which  Is  de- 
klgned Aoy fill 

iarg'e'r^^7urop7^n^  c^Ues  ^^havT^unc- 
^onsC\an7afura\irtldmusical  education 
In  the  city.  . _eW  orchestra 

The  purposes  o£  "e  concerts  of 

are  to  P10V1<*f  n'f6  theS  highest  class 

arias  or  concertos  ]'  t to  kerform  new  : 
compamment.  a"dv  it  composers  of  all 

quiring  the  assistance  of  a Chorus.^ 
ki-gtnilation  to  encourage  the  M of 

orches' 


Head  and  Body.  ay 'an  amaS^ 

her  ^^^^‘yok^musiclans. 


top  of  the  tower,  and  Salome,  with  her 
elbows  on  the  parapet  of  the  observa- 


ganization  or  tnat  it  " musicians. 

fhaS^“swlL\r 

iSutTuonm  and  all  first-class  in  their 
U The£  numbers  of  the  ouches  Ira  are  as 
f(?U°Cofe.  A.lrM.  CurrnyS:  H.  H.  Goldstein. 
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Wallace  Goodrich, 

Conductor. 

H.  D.  Holcombe,  William  Howard,  A.  M. 
Kanrich,  A.  A.  Moulton  and  E.  A.  Sa- 
bin; second  violins,  Louis  Besserer,  E. 
Erickson.  M.  Grossman,  P.  Hayden,  P. 
SVKing,  J.  A.  Marr,  C.  G.  Miller  and  C. 
A.  Waren;  violas,  J.  Bonavente,  M. 
Gebhardt,  A.  ,T.  Stephens  and  O.  Tau-' 
bert;  violoncellos,  R.  . N.  Austin,.  C. 
Dodge,  H,  Mocker,  C.  P.  Porter;  double 
basses,  H.  Liehr,  O.  H.  W.  Lorenz,  I,. 
W.  MelZeian,  A.  Reinhardt;  harp,  D.  A, 
Astrella;  flutes,  C.  K.  North,  E.  A. 
Franklin  and  L.  Smalley;  oboes,  A.  Nic- 
olettl,  P.  C.  Fischer  and  L.  Whitcomb: 
clarinets,  E.  C.  Gately  and  P.  S.  Rob- 
bins; bassoons,  C.  Dietsch  and  G.  Gill; 
horns,  W.  C.  Gebhardt,  E.  Schormann, 
G.  M.  Holmes  and  J.  J.  Benesh;  trum- 
pets, F.  B.  Moore  and  H.  tv.  Treet: 
trombones,  - D.  H.  Moore,  A.  P.  Ripley 
and  C.  M.  French;  bass  tuba,  O.  H.  W. 
Lorenz;  tympanl,  J.  M.  Flockton;  per- 
cussion, B.  E.  Patrick  and  E.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Eaton  will  be  the  concert  master. 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert 
will  be  found  in  the  “Concerts  of  the 
Week.”  The  second  concert  will  take 
place  on  Jan.  30  and  the  third  on  Feb. 
28. 


The  programme  of  the  llth  Sym- 
phony concert.  Dr.  Muck,  conductor, 
In  Symphony  Hall  last  night  was  as 
follows: 

Oicrture  to  “Sakudtala” Goldmark 

LCncerto  In  A minor  for  ’cello Volkmanu 

Mr.  Warlike,  ’cellist. 

.Sjmphony  No.  1 in  E minor Sibelius 

I (First  time  in  Boston.) 

The  orchestral  pieces  played  last  night 
could  not  have  been  in  sharper  contrast, 
as  fat*  as  mood  and  color  were  con- 
cerned. Goldmark’s  lush  and  sultry 
overture  reminds  one  of 

■‘krange  spice  and  flower,  strange  savor  of 
r k*;  crushed  fruit 

And  perfume  the  swart  kings  treat  under- 
foot 

■ For  pleasure  when  their  minds  wax  am- 
orous, 

I'harred  frankincense  and  grated  sandal- 
iS,  . root. 

The  symphony  by  Sibelius  is  of  his 
1 country.  It  is  music  that  suggests  des- 
i otate  moors,  storm-swept  pines,  wild 
voices  heard  by  lonely  wanderers  far 
, from  any  dwelling  place  of  man,  angry 
1 defiance,  shock  of  battle.  If  there  be 
a moment  of  gayety,  it  Is  rough  rollick- 
1 mg  and  knives  are  quickly  drawn.  There 
is  little  thought  of  woman  or  of  love  in 

I this  savage  music.  The  gentler  passages 
are  those  of  low  lamentation,  or  the 
|!  quieter  moments  are  mutterings  ”an- 
! cestral  voices  prophesying  war.” 

I;  The  second  symphony  of  Sibelius  has 
P been  played  here  at  a Symphony  con- 
cert. It  is  a gray,  forbidding  work  but 
, it.  has  not  the  elemental  strength'  the 
volcanic  spontaneity  of  the  first  It  is 
more  prudently,  more  discreetly  written 
It  is  also  less  effective.  written. 

The  themes  of  the  symphonv  plaved 
last  night  are  striking  in  form  and 
character.  Take  the  chief  theme  of  the 
first  movement,  for  example,  that  of 
the  Scherzo  and  that  of  its  contrasting 
section;  or  the  second  chief  theme  n? 
the  finale  These  melodies  are  of  the 
soil,  yet  they  are  not  folk  tunes  Thev 
are  something  nearer  and  farther  than 
folk  tunes;  they  are  typical  of  the  sn  r 
and  the  feelings  of  the  Finns;  they  havn 
epic  proportions;  they  are  charged  with 
imagination  Their  rugged  indepen- 
dence is  . defiance  even  now  when  Fil! 
land  is  subject  to  Russia.  The  wonder 
is  that  a man  who  writes  this  revolu 
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, tionary  music  should  be  granted  a stip- 
end by  the  government. 

Fortunate  In  his  invention  of  themes, 
Sibelius  impresses  by  his  heroic  treat- 
ment of  them.  The  elaboration  is  an  en- 
largement of  the  spirit  as  of  the  letter. 
There  are  no  incongruous  digressions. 
There  are  no  halting  places  in  the  alle- 
gros for  rest  and  meditation.  In  the 
first  movement  after  the  opening  melan- 
choly tune  for  the  clarinet,  a tune  which 
in  the  finale  becomes  superbly  tragical, 
the  excitement,  is  constantly  at  fever 
heat.  The  harmonic  pungency  or 
strangeness,  the  instrumentation  which  is 
often  forcible  with  a force  that  ap- 
proaches brutality,  often  fantastical  to 
the  verge  of  wildness,  often  overwhelm- 
ingly sonorous  as  is  nature’s  instrumen- 
tation of  a tempest — these  add  to  the 
effect  and  make  it  irresistible.  The  music 

I might  be  dismissed  as  grim,  austere, 
granitic.  It  is  all  this,  but  it  is  more 
than  this.  The  voices  of  Northern  Na- 
ture, fierce  and  melancholy  voices  of 
hyperboreans,  are  heard.  Seldom  has 
modern  music  such  a direct  and  over- 
powering speech. 

The  performance  of  the  overture  was 
one  of  unusual  euphony  and  brilliance 
and  the  coda  with  the  blend  of  the  two 
chief  themes  was  delivered  with  a proud 
sonority  that  became  the  exultation  of 

i the  united  lovers.  Dr.  Muck’s  interpre- 
tation of  the  symphony  was  even  more 
triumphant  in  its  appreciation  of  the 
vital  elements;  its  spirit  now  of  bode- 
ment  and  now  of  defiant  action,  now  of 
virile  melancholy  and  now  of  joy  in  a 
hopeless  struggle;  in  its  suggestion  of 
wild  landscapes;  in  its  intensity  of 
primaeval  feeling. 

Between  these  works  was  the  con- 
certs of  Volkmann,  which  voices  the 
melancholy  of  a shy  and  broken  man.  It 
is  not  a work  of  much  distinction;  in 
truth,  the  music  Is  often  peevish,  often 
tiresome.  Mr.  Warnke  did  little  to  give  it 
a fictitious  value.  He  played  in  an 
amiable  manner;  he  took  a commendably 
cheerful  view  of  the  situation;  but  his 
performance  was  below  his  ownstandard. 

It  may  be  added  that  few  cello  con- 
certos are  worth  the  labor  of  prepara- 
tion or  repay  the  respectful  attention 
of  the  hearer.  It  is  the  custom  for  the 
solo  cellist  of  the  Orchestra,  whoever 
he  may  be,  to  play  annually  a concerto. 
There  was  a time  when  oboe,  clarinet, 
and  horn  concertos  were  frequently 
heard  in  orchestral  concerts.  They 
have  disappeared  from  Symphony  pro- 
grammes. Fifty  years  from  now  a cel- 
lo concerto  may  be  used  only  for  the 
practice  of  pupils  or  for  the  best  in  com- 
petitive examination. 

Mme.  Nordica  Gives 

Joyous  Entertainment 

Mme.  Nordica,  assisted' by  Mr.'  Charles 
Anthony,  pianist,  gave. a concert  yester- 
day! afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall,  which 
was  'filled  ')>y  an  enthusiastic  audience. 
The  programme  Included  these  songs: 
“Titania’s  Cradle, ’A  Lehmann;  "Now 
Sleeps  tlie  Petal,”  Quilter;  ‘ 1 In  the 
Month  .of  JVfay„”  Hammond ; “A  To!,” 
Bemberg;  “La  Rose,”  Webber;  “Ariette,” 
Vidal;  "Im  Kahn,”  Grieg-;  “Caeciiia,”  R. 
Strauss;  “Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair,” 
Handel;  song  of  Solomon,  Cornelius,  aria 
from  Erkel's  opera  "Hunyady  Laszlo” ; 
and  these  piano  pieces:  Mendelssohn, 

prelude  in  E minor;  Schytte,  Allegro 
from  Sonata  in  B flat;  Liszt,  Etude  in 
D flat;  Schumann,  Romance;  Chopin, 
ballade  in  A flat;  Liszt,  Gnomenreigen; 
Strauss-Schuett.  Paraphrase  on  “Fled- 
ermaus”  waltzes. 

The  occasion  was  a joyous  one.  Mme. 
Nordica  was  in  festal  array,  although, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  many 
who  had  come  from  afar,  she  did  not 
wear  her  justly  celebrated  tiara.  She 


[herself  was  for  the  most  parr  in  holi- 
day mood,  and  in  the  course  of  her  sing- 
I mg  she  took  much  and  gonerally  dis- 
tributed physical  exercise.  It  is  a mis- 
take think  that  a prima  donna  is  al- 
ways formal  and  haughty  in  a song  re- 
cital. Mme.  Nordica  at  times  assumed 
tire  tragic  mask,  but  only  in  the  expres- 
sion of  gentle  eroticism.  Thus  in  her 
delivery  of  Tennyson’s  lines  from  “The 
Princess,”  she  reminded  one  by  her  in- 
tensity of  Medea  about  to  slay  her  chil- 
dren. Under  the  compelling  influence  of 
l song  she  moved  freely  up  and  down  the 
stage  and  also  sideways,  and  in  the. 
more  emotional  moments,  she  called  in 
the  artful  aid  of  gesture. 

Then  there  was  Mr.  E.  Romayne  Sim- 
mons, the  accompanist,  who  added 
greatly  to  the  Joyousness  of  . the  life  the 
j other  side  of  the  footlights.  He  led 
Mme.  Nordica'  on  in  his  own  inimitable 
manner.  He  looked  after  her  train  and 
performed  other  womanly  offices  with 
an  air  of  undying  devotion.  He  brought 
her  a handkerchief  and  after  she  had 
used  it  adroitly,  lie  put  it  gallantly  into 
one  of  his  pockets  and  .wore  it,  as  a 
favor,  on  his  hip.  Before  the  accom- 
plishment of  a thunderous  accom- 
paniment, he  took  out  a tuning-fork  to 
test  the  condition  of  the  piano.  Henca 
the  report  that  he  prudently  removed  a 
cigar  of  great  value  from  a waistcoat 
pocket.  He  picked  up  a flower  dropped 
by  the  singer,  placed  it  in  a button-hole 
and  thus  gave  an  air  of  gentility  to  a 
performance  that  was  fast  becoming 
vaudeville. 

As  is  his  wont,  lie  indulged  in  inti- 
mate conversation  with  Mme.  Nordica 
between  the  songs,  indefatigable,  assi- 
duous, 18th  century  as  ever.  He  played 
some  of  the  accompaniments  delightful- 
ly. In  others,  as  in  Strauss'  “Caeciiia,” 
he  swatted  the  piano  as  a madman 
beats  upon  a drum.  His  most  glorious 
oppotunity  for  a display  of  fistic  vio- 
lence was  in  the  “Hojotoho!”  in  the 
first  scene  of  the  second  act  of  “The 
Valkyrie,”  which  Mme.  Nordica  de- 
claimed, but  without  the  aid  of  spear 

and  buckler,  declaimed,  as  it  was  stated 
"by  request.”  Mme.  Nordica  added  at 
least  three  songs  to  the  programme. 
The  first  was  one  cunningly  designed  by 
the  composer  to  touch  the  heart  of  the 
"ple-pul.”  There  should  have  been  a 
few  graceful  and  loose-jointed  steps  for 
the  singer  between  the  verses. 

Mme.  Nordica  said  impressively  a 
year  ago  in  Kansas  City  that  she  should 
never  sing  again  jn  concert,  never,  no 
never.  The  statement  was  not  neces- 
sary, so  far  as  her  vocal  condition  is 
concerned,  for  though  some  of  her  tones 
have  lost  in  brilliant  resonance,  others 
have  gained  in  warmth,  and  her  purely 
vocal  art  is  still  far  superior  to  that 
of  some  of  her  operatic  sisters  who 
make  rash  incursions  into  concert  halls. 
She  was  heard  to  her  best  advantage 
yesterday  in  the  songs  by  Lehmann, 
Quilter,  Webber  and  Vidal.  Her  inter- 
pretation of  Handel's  famous  air  was 
sentimental  rather  than  pathetic.  It  was 
devoid  of  noble  simplicity. 

If  she  purposes  to  sing  for  some  time 
in  concerts  of  this  nature— and  may  she 
have  several  years  in  which  she  may 
give  pleasure  to  her  many  admirers— it 
would  be  well  for  her  to  study  diligently 
the  art  of  singing  songs,  the  art  of  quiet- 
ly establishing  an  intimate  relationship 
between  the  hearer  and  herself,  so  that 
she  can  be  suggestive  and  subtle  Instead 
of  being  decoratively  operatic.  It  is  true 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  audience 
wished  her  to  be  frankly  operatic  in  con- 
cert songs.  She  is  a woman  of  a gener- 
ous disposition,  and  she  was  unwilling 
to  disappoint  them.  Let  us  think  that 
this  is  the  explanation;  let  us  think  that 
her  performance,  when  it  was  most  sin- 
gular, was  an  error  of  the  heart,  not  of 
the  head. 

Mr.  Anthony  was  unusually  success- 
ful in  a task  that  is  often  a thankless 
one.  He  pleased  hundreds  who  had  gone 
to  Symphony  Hall  td^ee  and  hear  Mme 
Nordica.  He  was  not  only  heard  at- 
tentively; he  was  applauded  heartily, 
recalled,  and  he,  too,  added  to  the  pro- 
gramme Mr.  Anthony  has  gained  in 
the  control  and  the  disposition  of  his 
technic,  but  his  present  technical  pro- 
ficiency does  not  allow  him  to  play  the 
paraphrase  by  Schuett  with  the  requi- 
site elasticity  in  rhythm  or  abandon  in 
bravura.  He  should  still  strive  after 
sensuous  tonal  beauty  and  variety  of 
emotional  expression.  ^ 

BLUE  BLOOD. 

Deep  thinking  Germans  have  been ! 
investigating  a subject  that  we  J 
thought  was  settled  long  ago — the  | 
origin  of  the  expression  “blue  blood.” 
It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a transla- 
tion of  the  Spanish  “sangre  azul,”  at- 
tributed to  some  of  the  Castilian 
families  who  claimed  never  to  have 
been  contaminated  by  Moorish  or 
other  foreign  admixture,  and  it  prob- 
ably originated  in  the  blueness  of 
the  veins  of  people  of  fair  complex- 
ion, as  compared  with  those  of  dark 
skin. 

The  term  has  fallen  into  reproach 
through  the  snobbery  of  English- 
speaking  persons,  who  ridiculously 
affect  the  possession,  though  their 
complexion  may  be  bilious  and 
muddy.  The  proudest  Castilian  never 
forgot  the  dignity  of  human  nature 
or  the  courteous  behavior  due  his 
fellow-creature.  In  the  splendid  days 
of  Spain  poverty  was  not  treated  with 
contempt,  and  there  was  no  soaping 
of  the  rich.  As  Borrow  put  it,  and 
Richard  Ford  agreed  to  the  state- 
ment: “In  Spain  the  very  beggar 

does  not  feel  himself  a degraded 
being,  for  he  kisses  no  one’s  feet 
* * * and  the  duke  or  the  marquis 


can  scarcely  entertain  a very  over- 
weening opinion  of  his  own  conse- 
quence, as  he  finds  no  one,  with  per- 
haps the  exception  of  his  French 
valet,  to  fawn  upon  or  flatter  him.” 
In  America  blue  blood  must  now  be 
dashed  strongly  with  a tincture  of 
gold,  or  it  pales  and  grows  thin. 

AGAINST  THE  PEACOCK. 

Country  Life  in  America  insists 
that,  as  a choice  rarity,  “the  crown 
and  cap  sheaf  of  a country  gentle- 
man’s feast,”  the  peacock  is  “unap- 
proached and  unapproachable.” 
Has  the  writer  of  the  eulogy  ever 
eaten  peacock? 

The  ancients  took,  on  the  whole, 
an  unfavorable  view  of  the  bird. 
The  first  to  serve  one  at  table  was 
the  orator  Hortensius  at  the  feast 
when  he  was  consecrated  high 
priest.  Aufidius  Lurco  invented  a 
method  of  fattening  them  which 
cost  him  about  $25,000  a year.  But 
the  poet  Horace  knew  what  good 
eating  was,  and  he  declared  that, 
if  it  were  not  for  its  price,  the  pea- 
cock would  not  be  thought  superior 
to  the  common  barnyard  fowl.  The 
physicians  inveighed  against  it. 
Listen  to  the  satirist:  “Yet  pres- 

ent pains  pursue  thee,  when  un- 
dressed to  bathe,  and  surfeited,  the 
peacock  in  thy  maw,  hard  of  diges- 
tion, broils;  the  consequence  is  sud- 
den death,  old  age  without  a will.” 
Peacocks,  fenny  and  peckled  fowls, 
were  all  forbidden.  “Though  these 
be  fair  in  feathers,  pleasant  in 
taste,  and  have  a good  outside,  like 
hypocrites,  their  flesh  is  hard, 
black,  unwholesome,  dangerous, 
melancholy  meat.”  Yet  they  were 
eaten  commonly  in  England  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  In  France 
the  bird  was  served  at  royal  feasts, 
and  then  chiefly  for  the  beauty  of 
Its  plumage  and  with  gilded  beak 
and  claws. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Sala  in  his 
“Thorough  Good  Cook”  speaks  of  the 
pea  fowl  as  making  a noble  roast  and 
as  excellent  eating  when  young.  He 
recommends  a border  of  tulips  or 
roses  around,  and  he  impressively 
adds  that  the  gravy  should  be  served 
separately  in  a boat.  More  ostenta- 
tion! 

Roast  peacock  is  not  a democratic 
dish.  Let  the  untitled  and  auriferous 
aristocrats  delight  in  its  appearance; 
let  trumpets  be  sounded  as  the  bird 
is  placed  in  its  pride  before  a stray 
English  visitor  of  high  and  impe- 
cunious degree.  The  true  born  Amer- 
ican will  prefer  a boiled  dinner  or,  if 
there  must  be  large  game,  the  heron 
of  his  own  country.  Dr.  Muffet  in 
1655  spoke  favorably  of  peacocks  as 
food,  if  they  were  fed  at  home  and 
“well  soused  in  pure  wine,  for  with- 
out it  they  are  unwholesome.”  Every 
country  gentleman  should  have  a 
heron  farm,  and  the  bird  at  table 
should  be  well  soused  in  hot  buttered 
rum.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  heron  is  for  winter  eating. 
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iY  CLUB 


The  Longy  Club  and  Miss  Mary  Des- 
mond. contralto,  gave  the  40th  Sunday 
chamber  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Chickering  Hall.  The  programme  in- 
cluded Lachner’s  octet  in  B-flat  major, 
for  flute,  oboe,  clarinets,  horns  and  bas- 
soons; two  movements  from  a quartet 
I by  Wouters;  Reincke's  trio  in  A minor 
I for  oboe,  horn  and  piano,  and  the  follow- 
ing songs:  "Gens  Duce  Splendida,”  from 
Horatio  Parker’s  “Hora  Novissima”; 
F.  Aylward’s  "Beloved,  It  Is  Morn,”  M. 
A.  Lang's  “Summer  Noon,”  Godard’s 
“Berceuse,”  and  German's  "Love  the 
Pedler.” 

Miss  Desmond  has  an  agreeable  voice 
of  good  range,  as  effective  in  its  upper 
as  its  lower  register.  It  was  possibly 
not  in  as  good  form  yesterday  as  it  has 
been  on  her  few  previous  appearances 


I here,  but  sounded  so  well  That  compari- 
sons of  the  sort  are  unnecessary.  Her 
performance  was  distinguished  by  her 
admirable  interpretations,  although  the 
programme  was  not  particularly  effec- 
tive. 

All  the  works  played  by  members  of 
the  Longy  Club  were,  according  to  the 
programme,  new  here.  The  two  move- 
ments by  Wouters,  especially  the  allegro 
scherzando,  gave  more  pleasure  than 
Lachner’s  octet,  which  was  often  dull 
in  spite  of  the  thoroughly  artistic  per- 
formance. 

The  second  series  of  these  concerts  be- 
gins next  Sunday,  when  Mr.  George 
Proctor,  pianist,  and  Miss  Anna  Miller 
Wood,  contralto,  will  be  the  soloists. 
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MAJESTIC  THEATRE— "The  Blue 
Moon,”  a musical  comedy  in  two  acts; 
book  by  Harold  Ellis,  lyrics  by  Percy 
Greenback  and  Paul  A.  N.  Rubens, 
music  by  Howard  Talbot  and  Paul  A. 

X.  Rubons;  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ma.I.  Vivian  Callabone.  . • Edward 

Cud.  .lack  O.msbjr l' "“nick  TemplS 

::::::::::::::: 

Priv.  Charlie  Taylor lames  T.  Povveis 

Princ-c  Badahur  SanatslnjUl^^  Dona](ls,n 

Ron.  Archie  May ^“irthu^Beil 

V TrSuthnot. ::::::::::::: 

Lady  Brabasham n^n^BIVthe 

Evelyn  Ormsby Cora'fe  Blythe 

^roy; : ; ; : : : : : : : : : N&i 

Mr.  Powers  is  announced  on  the  bill- 
hoards  as  a "creative  comedian.'  The 
characterization  in  connection  with 
“The  Blue  Moon"  is  .iust.  It  is  also 
grateful.  One  does  not  like  to  think 
what  this  musical  comedy  would  be 
without  him  and  Miss  palmer.  One 
shudders,  surmising  what  it  must  have 
been  in  its  original  form  in  Merry 
England. 

Not  that  the  other  comedians  in  the 
play  last  night  were  at  fault.  They  did 
their  best  with  hopeless  lines  and  mat- 
tor-of- fact  situations.  Miss  Jackson  was 
an  attractive  Chandra  Nil  to  the  eye  in 
spite  of  her  costume  in  the  second  act. 
Mr.  Favor  did  something  with  a charac- 
ter part,  and  his  song.  “The  Burniah 
Girl,"  which  he  took  most  seriously, 
pleased  the.  audience.  The  duet  sung  by 
Miss  Blythe  and  Mr.  Temple  also  hit  the 
taste  of  the  hearers.  Why?  Possibly  on 
account  of  the  ingenious  electrical  ef- 

fe*Thcn  there  was  the  English  Pony 
Ballet,  a band  of  excellent  young 
dancers.  The  spectator  remembered 
Artemus  Ward,  pleased  by  a shrewd 
remark  of  a little  girl  in  the  rower 
of  London.  I-Ic  was  so  much  pleased 
that  he  said  lie  would  have  kissed  her 
bad  silo  been  several  years  older. 
They  dance  in  a truly  surprising  man- 
ner, apd  with  a gusto  that  is  irresist- 
ible. There  was  “La  Petite.  Adelaide, 
who  also  danced  with  skill. 

There  was  also  "a  big  beauty  chorus 
of  exceptional  vocal  efficiency.'  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  contradict  a play  bill. 

It  seems  ungenerous  to  shatter  a man- 
ager's fond  illusion,  but  this  chorus  was 
vocally  a little  shy.  The  young  women 
were  fair  enough;  they  were  well  trained 
in  their  groupings  and  evolutions:  they 
were  all  apparently  good-natured,  and 
they  were,  very  busy.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
good  tiling  for  chorus  girls  to  be  shy  in 
one  respect.  There  is  a vocal  arrogance 
that  Is  disheartening.  Not  that  these 
young  women  did  not  sing  loud  enough 
to  be  heard.  , 

The  play-bill  describes  The  Blue 
Moon”  as  “a  colossal  collection  of  mirth 
and  music,  of  stars  and  songs,  of  artists 
and  acting,  of  scenic  investiture  and 
sartorial  embellishments  and  of  perfec- 
tion in  performances."  The  comedy  is 
for  the  most  part  handsomely  mounted 
and  Mr.  Powers’  sartorial  and  hirsute 
embellishments  in  the  vaudeville  scene 
are.  indeed,  amusing  and  effective. 

The  fact  remains  that  when  Mr.  Pow- 
ers and  Miss  Palmer  were  not  on  the 
stage,  the  show  had  little  life.  The 
dialogue  of  the  other  comedians  is  in- 
herently dull.  , 

Therefore.,  Mr.  Powers  is  indeed  a 
“ereatlve  comedian.”  His  pleasing  per- 
sonality. his  peculiar  delivery  of  his 
lines,  his  inexhaustible  flow  of  high 
spirits,  his  shamelessness  in  revealing 
himself  as  an  entertaining  liar  and  cow- 
ard, his  readiness  in  grotesque  repartee, 
his  admirable,  fooling — these  qualities 
that  have  won  him  hosts  of  friends  de- 
lighted last  night  an  audience  'bat  filled 
the  theatre  almost  to  overflowing. 

Miss  Palmer  ably  aided  him,  in  song, 
in  dance,  and  in  quick  and  good- 
humored  chaff.  Fortunately  they  have 
much  to  do  In  obedience  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  piece  and  of  their  own  free 
will.  The  piece,  by  the  way,  has  a plot, 
and  the  intrigue  is  rationally  developed, 
but  the  Interest  of  the  audience  is  ex- 
cited by  Mr.  Powers.  Miss  Palmer  the 
young  dancers,  and  the  chorus  girls, j 
some  of  whom  surely  deserve  medals 
from  the  Society  for  Physical  Research. 
And  is  not  all  this  enough  to  insure  the 
popularity  of  "The  Blue  Moon 

There  is  music  in  this  comedy. 
“Blue  Moon.”  sung  by  Miss  Jackson, 
lias  distinction  both  in  melody  and  in 
harmonic  color.  “Oh,  Be  Careful  of 
the  Crocodile”  is  an  amusing  ditty— as 
Mr.  Powers  sings  it.  "The  Burniah 
Girl”  may  be  whistled  in  the  street. 
The  rest  of  the  music  is  not  so  good 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  in  Eng- 
lish musical  comedies  after  they  have 
suffered  a sea  change  and  been  fat- 
tened for  the  American  market. 


Mr.  Ossip  Barbilowitsch  gave  his  sec- 
ond piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon, 
but  in  Jordan,  not  in  Chickering  Hall. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  Cho- 

pin’s sonata  in  B flat  minor,  Etude  in  E 
major,  op.  10.  No.  3;  Etude  in  C minor, 
op.  -’5.  No.  12;  nocturne  in  E minor,  op. 
posthj.valse  in  E minor,  op.  postli; 
Schumann’s  Grilien,  Des  Abends.  Tra- 
umeswirren,  Einsame  Blumen,  Auf- 
sohwung.  and  Carneval.  The  audience, 
which  was  of  good  size,  applauded  hear- 
tily  and  was  at  times  enthusiastic. 

There  was  much  to  give  pleasure,  for 
Mr.  Gabrillowitsch  played  with  more 
sentiment  and  with  more  dash  than  he 
displayed  in  liis  first  recital.  There  were 
fine  moments  in  his  performance  of  the 
sonata,  and  nis  interpretation  of  the 
wonderful  last  movement,  the  inevitable 
supplement  to  the  funeral  march,  was 
noteworthy.  In  the  opening  movement 
and  in  the  scherzo  he  was  inclined  to 
abuse  his  strength,  and  there  were 
times  when  he  pounded.  The  march  was 
played  with  commendable  frankness, 
and  the  trio  was  free  from  the  reproach 
of  sentimentalism. 

On  the  whole,  the  performance  of 
the  smaller  pieces  was  of  a higher 
standard  than  that  of  the  sonata. 
There  was  more  of  the  poet  and  less 
of  the  mere  virtuoso.  In  the  sonata 
there  were  details  that  were  not  vital- 
ized. but  were  hurried  over,  as  though 
the  passages  were  examples  of  per- 
functory writing.  This  was  notice- 
able In  the  first  two  movements.  The 
smaller  pieces  and  also  those  of 
Schumann,  with  the  exception  of  “Des 
Abends.”  in  which  the  sentiment 
came  dangerously  near  sentimental- 
ism, were  played  with  poetic  feeling 
as  well  as  with  finish. 

Each  year  visiting  pianists,  as 
though  by  agreement,  mount  in  turn 
the  same  battle  horse.  One  season  it 
j is  the  Waldstein  sonata;  another,  the 
! Choral  Prelude  and  Fugue  of  Cesar 
Franck:  another,  the  Etudes  Sym- 

phoniques  of  Schumann.  This  season 
Schumann's  “Carneval”  seems  to  be 
the  favorite.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  by  the 
way,  purposed  to  play  it  here.  As  he 
may  come  again  in  the  spring,  lie 
may  yet  have  the  opportunity.  Some 
one  suggested  recently  in  New  York, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  several  pian- 
ists have  played  Tschaikowsky’s  first 
concerto  for  two  seasons,  that  there 
should  be  a clearing-house  for  vir- 
tuosos. 

The  art  of  programme  making  is  a 
difficult  one,  and  some,  whether  they 
be  pianists,  violinists,  or  orchestral 
conductors  never  master  it.  Pianists  as 
a rule  are  shy  about  playing  pieces 
that  are  not  familiar.  They  are  disln- 
! clined  to  memorize  new  works;  they 
fear  that  unfamiliar  compositions  may 
1 not  win  applause;  or  each  entertains 
the  pleasing  illusion  that  he  plays  the 
familiar  pieces  better  than  his  col- 
leagues play  them.  These  remarks  are 
of  general  application.  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
wltsch  has  brought  out  in  Bostoi* 
pieces  that  were  unknown.  It  is  also 
true  that  Chopin  and  Schumann  are 
the  two  composers  for  the  piano  whose 
pieces  are  of  abiding  engrossing  inter- 
est; nor  do  so  many  pieces  by  other 
composers  bear  so  many  repetitions. 
Yet  to  attack  the  Carneval  after  play- 
ing for  nearly  an  hour  and  a half  is 
an  error  in  judgment.  The  programme 
of  a piano  recital  should  end  with  a 
brilliant  and  intoxicating  composition 
of  not  too  great  length  or  with  a page 
or  two  of  haunting  melody  and  of  a 
i simplicity  that  taxes  the  higher  nature 
of  the  pianist. 
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hydrophobia. 

Some  maintain  that  dogs  do  not  go 
mad  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  hydrophobia.  When  in  doubt,  con- 
sult the  ancients.  They  knew  every- 
thing, and  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  disease  and  many  strange 
but  infallible  remedies. 

In  the  first  place,  you  can  easily 
find  out  whether  you  have  been  bit- 
ten by  a mad  dog.  Pound  walnuts 
and  apply  them  to  the  wound,  and 
give  them  the  next  day  to  a cock  or 
a hen.  If  the  dog  was  not  mad,  the 
fowl  will  live,  but  if  he  was  mad,  the 
fowl  will  die  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  patient  should  drink 
strong  and  sweet  wine  and  eat  onions, 
garlic  and  leeks. 

S;lsus,  a name  never  to  he  men 
ed  without  reverence,  says  the 
only  cure  Is  to  plunge  thd  one  bitten 
into  a cold  bath,  to  plunge  him  un- 
expectedly, after  which  he  is  to  be 
put  into  warm  oil,  to  prevent  convul- 
sions. “Something  lingering,  with 
boiling  oil  in  it.” 

Coelius  Aurelianus  tells  a sad 
tale  of  a sempstress  who  fell  into  the 
disease  from  having  sewed  a robe 
which  had  been  torn  by  a mad  dog. 
He  does  not  state  whether  she  re- 
covered, or  whether  the  .dress  was 
worn  without  injury  to  the  wearer. 
But  let  us  come  nearer  our  own  day 
and  generation. 


There  is  rno  excuse  for  delay  in 
treatment.  A man  bitten  by  a mad 
dog  falls  mad  the  moment  he  comes 
under  the  shadow  of  a cornel  tree. 

No  village  green  should  be  without 
one,  and  there  should  he  at  leas.,  one 
of  these  trees  In  every  city  square. 

The  shadow  of  the  tree  sets  the 
poison  on  fire. 

And  hero  are  a few  simple  house- 
hold remedies:  Goose  grease,  the 

root  of  wild  roses  to  be  drunk,  the  old 
skin  of  a snake  pounded  with  a male 
sea  crab — sea  cottagers  should  take 
note  of  this— powder  of  sea  crabs 
with  honey,  man’s  hair  in  vinegar,  the 
liver  of  a buck  goat,  young  swallows 
burned  to  powder,  “the  tail  of  a field 
mouse  cut  off  from  her  alive  and  she 
suffered  to  live,”  a salted  ram’s 
tongue,  a hen’s  brain  drunk  in  some 
liquor— these  are  only  a few  cura- 
tives. 

More  heroic  experiments  have  been 
made,  but  we  do  not  advise  them. 
Thus,  in  a certain  town  of  Picardy,  if 
a man  was  bitten,  he  was  taken  into 
the  Church  of  St.  Lambert.  A cross 
was  cut  in  his  forehead  and  a piece 
of  the  saint’s  stole  was  put  burning 
j into  the  cross,  which  was  then  sewed 
I up.  A plaster  was  applied,  and  the 
patient  was  dieted  on  water  and  hard 
boiled  eggs.  If  he  did  not  recover 
1 before  the  end  of  forty  days,  he  was 
I bound  hand  and  foot  and  then 
strangled— to  prevent  much  harm 
that  might  come  from  him. 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  beasts  with  teeth  like  saws,  as 
dogs,  wolves  and  foxes,  go  mad  by 
nature,  without  being  bitten;  hut 
those  which  have  other  teeth,  as 
asses  and  mules,  do  not  fall  mad  un- 
less they  be  bitten  by  others.  Fur- 
thermore, if  a dog  is  mad,  “he  look- 
ed awry  and  more  sadly  than  ordi- 
nary; he  casteth  forth  thick  steam 
out  of  his  nostrils  or  mouth;  he 
breatheth  gaping,  and  his  tongue 
hangeth  out  of  his  mouth;  his  ears 
are  limber  and  weak,  his  tail  hangeth 
downward;  his  pace  is  heavy  and 
sluggish  until  he  run,  and  then  it  is 
more  rash,  intemperate  and  uncer- 
tain.” Furthermore,  a dog  may  he 
cured.  He  should  “be  put  into  the 
water  with  his  hind  legs  just  touch- 
ing the  ground,,  with  his  forelegs  tied 
over  his  head.  He  should  then  be 
taken  out,  his  hair  shaved,  that  he 
may  be  peeled  till  he  bleeds,  and  his 
whole  body  anointed  with  oil  of 
beets.”  “If  this  do  not  cure  him  with- 
in seven  days,”  said  the  good  Ar- 
meria,  King  of  Valencia,  "then  let 
him  he  knocked  on  the  head  or 
hanged  out  of  the  way. 


APOLLO  CLUB  GAVE 
ITS  193D  CONCERT 

The  Apollo  Club,  Mr.  Mollenhauer 
conductor,  gave  its  193d  concert  and  the 
second  concert  of  its  86th  season  last  I 
night  in  Jordan  Hall.  Mr.  Edvard  P. 
Johnson,  tenor,  of  New  York,  assisted. 
Mr  O’Shea  was  the  organist  and  he  and 
Mr.  Drake  played  piano  accompani- 
ments. .TX?lefra?Hymna9Brfor°e  Ad- 
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God  or  oatties.  um  music  is  tor  an 
unaccompanied  chorus.  It  would  have 
been  more  appropriately  scored  for  a 
brass  band  and  It  Is  surprising  that 
Mr.  Kipling  did  not  Insist  on  this. 
As  it  Is,  the  music  is  orthodox,  per- 
functory, stolid. 

Mr.  Frank  Damrosch  is  one  of  many 
who  have  laid  violent  hands  on  the 
pretty  and  sentimental  air  written  by 
Handel  for  his  opera  “Xerxes.”  - “Trust 
In  the  Lord,  his  name  we  ever  bless.” 
How  far  this  is  from  the  text  that 
moved  Handel!  It  was  a pleasure  to 
hear  again  of  Mynheer  Vandunck,  who 
sipped  brandy  and  water  gaily,  even 
though  Bishop’s  music  was  heard  last 
night  in  an  arrangement,  an  effective 
one,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer.  When  the 
alcoholic  adventures  of  Vandunck  were 
first  related  in  “The  Law  of  Java"  over 
80  years  ago,  the  audience  was  delighted, 
and  the  music  has  pleased  ever  since. 
Last  night  it  was  sung  with  a sobriety 
that  was  akin  to  solemn  warning,  but 
the  famous  Dutchman  was  not  intended 
to  serve  as  a shocking  example. 

Llebe’s  "Chorale  of  Leuthen,”  with  Its 
figuration  against  "now  all  give  thanks 
to  God."  is  a laborious  and  difficult 
piece,  and  the  composer  made  little  of 
tile  opportunities  offered  in  the  opening 
of  Besser’s  poem  for  pictorial  and  dram- 
atic music.  It  was  well  sung,  but  wheth- 
er the  result  repaid  the  labor  of  re- 
hearsal is  a question  that  might  be  dis- 
cussed in  an  academic  grove. 

The  "Hymn  to  the  Madonna”  is  ad- 
mirably written  by  a composer  who 
knew  the  capabilities  and  the  limita- 
tions of  a male  chorus.  This  and 
"Dearie.”  with  its  simply  expressed 
sentiment,  were  among  the  most  effec- 
tive pieces  on  the  programme. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  club 
showed  the  results  of  faithful  and 
Intelligent  rehearsal.  The  perform- 
ance was  eminently  satisfactory,  al- 
though. as  has  been  stated.  Bishop’s 
music  might  have  been  sung  in  a 
more  rollicking  and  bibulous  spirit. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  tones  in  piano  passages 
of  the  air  from  "Manon”  were  inclined 
to  be  tremulous,  but  he  sang  with  much 
taste.  A like  display  of  tart'e  gave  value 
to  the  songs  by  Huhn  and  Smith,  which 
are  inherently  Insignificant.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  NevlrTs  “Twilight 
sung  simply  and  without  the  wallowing 
in  lugubrious  sentimentalism  which  Is 
dear  to  many  interpreters  of  the  SBng. 

The  third  concert  will  be  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  Feb.  20,  when  Mrs.  Bertha 
Child  will  be  the  solo  singer. 

WHITNEY  TEW’S  RECITAL. 


The  Singer  Was  Obliged  to  Beg  the 
Indulgence  of  the  Audience. 

Mr.  H.  Whitney  Tew  gave  a song  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall. 
Mr.  Byron  Hughes  played  excellent  ac- 
companiments. There  was  a very  friend- 
ly audience  of  fair  size.  The  programme 
was  as  follows:  “Handel,  “O  Ruddier 

Than  the  Cherry”;  Martini,  "Plaisir 
d’Amour”:  Paiesiello,  “Nel  Cor  Piu 
Mozart,  “Who  Treads  the  Path  of  Duty  . 
Bach,  “Hat  Man  Nicht  Mit  Selnem 
Klndern";  old  avis,  "Young  Herchard 
and  “The  Kilkenny  Bats”;  R.  Strauss, 
"Das  Thai”;  Henscliel.  "Salomo  ; Ilen- 
rion  "Le  Muletier  de  Terragone";  Fair, 
hanks,  “A  Soul's  Tragedy’’;  Lehmann. 
"Marching  Song"  and  “Myself  When 
Young”;  Loehr,  “The  Little  Irish  Girl  ; 

V Thomas,  "La  Belle  Marguerite  : 
Haynes,  arrangement  of  “Off  to  Phila- 
delphia." . , . ... 

It  was  only  too  apparent  early  In  the 
concert  that  Mr.  Tew  was  not  In  good 
vocal  condition,  and  It  was  announced 
later  from  the  stage  that  he  had  been 
for  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  care  of  a 
throat  specialist. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  any 
detailed  criticism  of  his  tone  production 
and  vocal  art  would  manifestly  be  out 

°*Yet  a few  words  about  his  interpre 
tation  of  certain  songs  may  not  be  im 
pertinent,  for  his  physical  condition 
surely  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  radi- 
cally erroneous  views  concerning  Mar- 
tini’s familiar  romance.  The  .very  sim- 
plicity of  this  melody  Is  its  chief  charm, 
and  the  interpretation  should  be  frank 
and  direct.  Mr.  Tew’s delivery  of  It 
was  mannered  and  wholly  out  of  char- 
acter.  The  melody  does  not  admit  of 
violent  contrasts  and  swollen  emotion. 
Nor  was  the  singer’s  interpretation  of 
Handel's  air  a fortunate  one.  This  too 
was  curiously  mannered  and  without 
consideration  of  the  question  °f  technic, 
the  delivery  was  Ineffective.  Mr.  Tew 
was  heard  to  better  advantage  n the 
old  airs.  Loehr  s Irish  Girl,  and  the 
charming  song  by  Vincent  Thomas. 

Fairbanks’  "Soul’s  T raged  -a  series 
of  three  songs— was  sung  here  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  first  an  Indiscreet  and 
garrulous  old  elm  tells  of  two  'ov®^s; 
who  wore  "a  strange,  beautified,  mad 
look,”  wandered  till  they  were  tired, 
then  stood  like  "statues  mute,  not  like 
speaklpg  statues,  held  each  other  in  a 
long  embrace  and  wept  copiously.  The 
old  elm-in  England,  not  the  once  fre- 
ouented  one  in  Tremont  street— sagely 
decided  that  they  could  not  come  to  any 
good.  The  second  poem  Is  by  Heine 
a poem  about  the  poisoned  songs  that 
has  been  set  by  several  composers.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  Is .by  st®herbat- 
cheff.  In  the  third  poem  the  young .gen- 
tleman who  was  watched  by  the  ojd  elm 
is  out  in  the  garden  Some  one 
I tered"  his  brain  with  a bullet,  and  the 
' victim  expressed  his  desire  t0„ 
alone  with  the  roses  and  lilac,  and  May 
and  the  laburnum,  though  there  is 
dancing  in  the  parlor.  ’Stung!  But 

“Ihwas  with  her.  It  seems,  but  an  hour 
since  even.  , . , T 

There  was  something’  that  vexed  me,  l 
cared  not  stay.” 

This  is  vague.  Did  she  comment 
unfavorably  on  his  dancing  and  thus 
drive  him  to  suicide?  Or  was  she  a 
married  woman,  and  did  the  husband 
excuse  himseif  to  the  guests  for  a 
moment  and  attend  personally  to  the 
cast?  The  composer  has  done  little 
to  interest  us  in  the  lovers,  the  elm, 
the  poisoned  songs,  or  the  young  man 
contented  at  last,  alone  with  the  ro-e 
and  the  twilight,  and  other  decora- 
tions of  nature. 


IMPORTANT  FACTS: 

We  were  informed  recently  about 
the  “favorite  dishe3  of  public  peo- 
ple": how  Mr.  Lloyd  Osborne  de- 

lights in  an  Irish  stew;  how  Mr. 
■Tulkxn  Hawthorne  actually  grows 
almost  cheerful  over  a dish  of  scrap- 
ple; how  Dr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady, 
j who  writes  with  both  hands  and  die- 
| tates  at  the  same  time  to  answer 
I lhe  Imperious  demand  for  his  works, 
Is  passionately  addicted  to  bacon, 
whether  it  be  served  with  eggs  or 
'with  calves’  liver. 

But  we  are  not  told  whether  they 
eat  or  drink  when  at  work.  We  know 
that  Gorlenius  of  Germany,  a deep 
thinker,  kept  bottles  of  good  Rhenish 
wine  in  his  study,  and  when  his  men- 
tal spirits  wasted,  drank  a rummer; 
that  William  Prlnne,  a man  of  im- 
mense reading,  ordered  his  servant 
llj  to  bring  him  a roll  and  a pot  of  ale j 
1 every  three  hours  “to  refocillate  his 
|!  wasted  spirits;  so  he  studied  and 
drank  and  munched  some  bread.” 
dub  I Does  Mr.  Hall  Caine  write  with  a 
t Yarmouth  bloater  close  at  hand?  Do 

I the  thrilling  novelists  of  Indiana, 
a 1 1 1 deep  in  their  task,  chew  gum,  spruce 

; or  medicated? 

; ; And  how  about  the  wardrobe  of  the 
*!  contemporaneous  mental  giants? 
- Three  years  ago  a Neapolitan  journal 
’j1"  ; j ublished  an  inventory  of  Mr.  d'An- 
o i nunzlo’s  clothes — seventy-two  shirts, 

I I twenty-four  dozen  pairs  of  quiet- 
'to  !tmted  silk  socks,  ten  waistcoats, 

one  hundred  and  fifty  cravats,  all 
j i resplendent,  two  pairs  of  slippers  that 
were  “soft,  silent  and  tremulous.” 
Has  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  for  ip- 
stance,  a pair  of  suspenders  for  each 
pair  of  trousers? 

HAPPY  RELEASES. 

A few  days  ago  the  story  was  told 
of  a frog  released  from  a block  of 
coal  by  a workman’s  pick.  After  an 
Imprisonment  of  centuries  it  leaped 
out  gayly,  but  soon  died. 

There  have  been  othpr  frogs,  there 
have  been  toads  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. Mr.  Ira  Allen,  a brother  of 
Ethan,  who  swore  patriotically  by  the 
Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
, Congress,  wrote  a “Natural  and  Po- 
litical History  of  Vermont,”  which 
was  published  in  1798.  This  invalu- 
able work  contains  a story  about  a 
‘ well  that  was  dug  at  Judge  Lane’3, 
is  i oear  the  river  Onion.  Wood  was 
found  at  a depth  of  twenty-four  feet, 
and  at  thirty  feet  frogs  were  discov- 
1 ered,  apparently  petrified,  so  that 
1 1 they  looked  like  small  stones.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air,  they  gradually  felt 
' the  vivifying  beams  of  the  sun,  and, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  leaped 
away.”  It  was  reasoned,  from  the 
growth  of  the  timber,  that  the  frogs 
had  been  imprisoned  for  600  years. 

In  1810  a full-grown  toad  was  taken 
alive  from  a sound  tree  about  thir- 
teen inches  in  diameter  at  Rains- 
ford,  in  Lancashire.  One  of  the  saw- 
yers, unfortunately,  cut  off  one  of  its 
legs,  otherwise  it  was  in  good  health 
and  preservation.  In  1812,  at  Byker 
Hill,  a living  toad  was  released  from 
a block  of  freestone  that  weighed 
nearly  three  tons.  In  the  same  year 
a block  of  coal  was  taken  from  a coal 
pit  that  belonged  to  William  Fenton, 
near  Wakefield,  Eng.  fn  this  block, 
when  it  was  broken  was  found  a 
lizard  “of  the  species  vulgarly  called 
askers.”  The  lizard  was  alive  and 
cheerful,  but,  exposed  to  air,  it  soon 
died. 

These  are  only  a few  instances  of 
surprising  releases  from  imprison- 
ment. The  most  astounding  tale  is 
one  of  eggs.  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  an  old  church  wall  was  taken 
down  in  a village  near  Lake  Mag- 
giore.  In  the  middle  of  this  thick 
wall  were  /found  three  eggs.  The 
finders  were  curious  to  ascertain  the 
internal  state.  “This  was  done  by  a 
servant,  who  stood  at  some  distance, 


to  avoid  the  danger  that  might  have 
resulted  from  the  infection  of  the 
egg.”  The  yolk  and  white  were  well 
formed;  the  smell  and  taste  were 
natural;  “in  a word,  the  egg  was 
fresh  and  fit  for  eating,  and  contin- 
ued so  after  being  exposed  to  the  air 
four  days.”  The  two  remaining  ones 
were  opened  eight  days  afterward  at 
Milan.  They  were  not  so  fresh. 
Nothing  had  been  done  to  the  vestry, 
of  which  this  wall  formed  a part,  for 
300  years,  and  in  no  way  could  any 
animal  have  deposited  the  eggs  where 
they  were  found.  More  surprising 
than  the  freshness  of  the  eggs  was 
the  courage  of  those  who  tasted  them. 
Truly,  this  is  a world  of  wonders. 


(CONCERT  fOVER 

Note  on  Stage  Behavior  m thz 
Concert  Halls — Pistols  and 
Opera  Out  West 

Some  wondered  at  the  vaudeville  en- 
tertainment in  Symphony  Hall  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  Whether  Mme.  Nordica 
was  dressed  appropriately  for  the  occa- 
sion is  a matter  for  private  discussion 
among-  women,  but  if  the  behavior  of  a 
celebrated  prima  donna  is  extraordinary, 
it  is  a legitimate  subject  of  criticism. 
There  were  friends  and  admirers  of  Mme. 
Nordica,  who  have  for  years  recognized 
her  industry,  perseverance,  pluck  and  re- 
joiced in  her  brilliant  operatic  work. 
They  were  the  most  surprised  of  all. 
They  were  also  amazed  that  Mme.  Nor- 
dica allowed  or  tolerated  the  extraordi- 
nary antics  of  Mr.  E.  Romayne  Simmons. 

Mme.  Nordica  is  usually  dignified  on 
the  concert  stage.  What  demon  possessed 
her  last  Saturday? 


Singers  have  various  ways  of  coming 
before  an  audience.  It  was  once  the 
fashion  for  a prima  donna  to  enter  on 
the  run,  or  trippingly,  and  with  a grin, 
to  show  eagerness  and  pleasure  in  greet- 
ing the  expectant,  friendly  hearers.  Mme. 
Patti  was  full  mistress  of  this  art.  Mme. 
Sembrich  has  preserved  the  tradition.  By 
the  way,  she  is  eager  to  sing  to  "her  dear 
Bostonians"  again  in  March — at  the  usual 
prices.  When  popular  baritones  of  for- 
eign birth  favored  us,  they,  too,  came  in 
on  the  run  and  with  a set  smile. 

I There  are  prima  donnas  who  enter  as 
though  on  casters.  There  are  others  who 
—to  quote  Artemus  Ward — have  the 
"slow  and  intrepid  march  of  a jackass 
toward  a peck  of  oats.” 

Who  was  the  last  pianist  to  come  on 
the  stage  gloved?  I remember  one  who 
always  wore  light-colored  kids.  Did  not 
Leopold  de  Meyer  affect  gloves  of  a yel- 
low hue? 

Hans  von  Buelow  entered  with  gloves 
when  he  first  visited  this  country.  He 
took  them  off  deliberately  and  with  care, 
and  put  them  on  the  piano.  When  Joachim 
conducted  an  orchestra  in  Berlin,  in  the 
early  eighties,  he  entered  with  a plug 
hat  in  his  hand.  He  put  it  by  his  stand. 
After  each  piece  he  went  to  the  back  of 
the  stage  with  his  hat,  which  he  brought 
back  when  it  was  time  for  him  to  raise 
his  stick.  This  pomp  and  ceremony  did 
not  conceal  the  inefficiency  of  his  work 
as  a conductor. 

Tne  great  majority  of  American  wom- 
en singers  and  pianists  are  awkward  in 
|the  matter  of  bowing  and  acknowledging 
applause.  Some  come  o swinging  their 
arms,  like  the  Tough  G.rl  in  the  farce 
comedy.  They  nod  stiffly,  or  they  simper 
at  friends  in  the  front  rows.  "Just  tell 
them  that  you  saw  me." 


The  Lombardi  Opera  Company  is  hav- 
ing an  adventurous  season  in  California. 
At  San  Bernadino,  Engineer  Nick  Young 
“fired  up  the  furnace”  in  the  opera 
house,  and  one  of  the  Italians  remon- 
strated, fearing  lest  the  singers  would 
be  overheated  and  then  suffer  from 
cold,  catarrh,  influenza,  the  grippe.  Mr. 
Young  with  the  fine  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence that  characterizes  the  Californ- 
ian. would  not  take  orders  from  any 
Dago,  and  mistaking  gesticulations  for 
a challenge,  he  “sailed  in  with  his  shov- 
el.” A free  fight  followed.  As  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  puts  it:  “The  sounds 
of  war  floated  through  the  theatre 
mingling  strangely  with  the  melodies 
of  the  singers,  who  were  on  their  nerves 
for  fear  of  being  struck  by  flying  mis- 
siles.” 

This  was  nothing  to  what  happened 
m San  Francisco.  An  "ardent  Neapoli- 
tan lover”  threatened  to  slay  the  prima 
donna,  Esther  Adaberto.  On  Dec.  29, 
Mr.  Dorso  waited  for  her  in  the  first 
row  “armed  with  a murderous  revolver.” 
A policeman  took  him  to  a convenient 
station,  but  Mr.  Dorso  is  now  out  on 
bail. 

Esther  does  not  fear  him.  "I  am 
afraid  of  no  man,”  she  says.  And  the 
divine  Adaberto  is  not  in  the  lightweight 
class  by  any  means.  "I  cannot  help  it 
that  these  men  will  fall  in  love  with 
me.  There  was  in  Los  Angeles  a man 
who  was  mad  for  me.  I made  him  cut 
his  hair.  That  was  Vitelli,  the  musician. 
He  needed  that  his  hair  be  cut.  so 
there  was  no  harm  in  it.  I cannot  help 
these  affairs.  I am  an  artiste.” 


‘I  am  of  Naples,  wnore  love  is  like 
fire.”  He  went  that  night  to  a restau- 
rant but  he  could  not  cat.  Spaghetti, 
Cloppin°,  nothing  could  tempt  him. 

Before  I could  eat  two  plate  of  ravi- 
olas  any  time,  all  the  time,  but  my 
f heart  jt  ig  so  full  of  love  for  that  beau- 
| tiful  Adaberto  that  my  stomach  have 
no  room  for  food.  I can  think  of  noth- 
ing else.  When  I look  in  the  soup.  I 
think  I see  her  smile,  and  when  the 
light  shines  on  the  chianti  it  is  like  the 
sparkle  of  her  eye.  Truly  she  is  ce- 
leste Aida  in  the  flesh. 

“And  as  I dream  there  of  her  I feel 
that  she  is  near  me.  I look  up.  Behold, 
there  is  Adaberto,  the  celeste  Aida!  She 
is  raising  spaghetti  to  her  perfect  mouth. 
My  heart,  it  leaps,  but  I restrain  myself 
from  rushing  forward  and  casting  my- 
self at  her  feet.  I compose  myself.  I see 
by  the  grace  with  which  she  twists  the 
spaghetti  that  she  is  of  Naples. 

“Softly  I hum  a love  song  of  Naples1 
that  is  far  away  beside  the  blue  Medi- 
terranean. She  pause  to  listen.  Then 
she  speaks  to  me  in  the  Neapolitan 
tongue  and  her  voice  is  sweeter  than 
Melba  or  Tetrazzini.  We  drink  to- 
gether of  the  ponce  a la  Toscano,  and 
we  talk  of  Naples  by  the  blue  Medi- 
terranean. I am  in  heaven.” 

They  met  again,  they  ate  again,  they 
drank  again.  "I  go  to  the  theatre.  I 
have  the  big  pistol.  ‘Love  me  or  die!’ 

I say.  Dio  mio!  I am  pinched!” 

Esther  must  be  a bit  of  a flirt. 

The  first  of  the  Jordan  Hall  Orhoestra 
concerts,  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich,  con- 
ductor, will  take  place  tonight.  The  pro- 
gramme will  ^include  the  overture  to 
“Fidelio,”  Chopin’s  Andante  Spia'nato 
and  Polonaise  (Mr.  Proctor,  pianist), 
Converse’s  “Jeanne  d’Arc”  suite,  and 
Saint-Saens  overture  to  "La  Princesse 
Jaune.” 

Mme.  Rosa  Linde  will  give  a song  re- 
cital in  Steinert  Hall  on  Saturday  after- 
noon and  sing  songs  by  Fontenailles, 
Cherubini,  Schubert,  Secchi.  Verdi 
Tschaikowsky,  Pizzi,  Dvorak,  Rossi  and 
others.  Mr.  Joseph  Maerz  will  play  pi- 
ano pieces. 

Miss  Germaine  Schnitzer  will  give  her 
second  piano  recital  Saturday  after- 
noon in  Jordan  Hall.  She  will  play 
pieces  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin,  Schumann,  Chabrier 
Liszt. 

The  Chickering  Hall  chamber  concei  t 
of  Sundajq  the  13th,  will  be  given  by 
Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood,  contralto,  and 
Mr.  George  Proctor,  pianist. 

The  programme  of  the  Kneisel  quartet 
concert,  the  15th.  will  include  Brahms’ 
sextet,  Beethoven’s  Grosse  Fuge,  op.  133 
a movement  from  Loeffler’s  sextet,  and 
Schumann’s  piano  quintet,  with  M-. 
Rudolph  Ganz  as  pianist. 

The  programme  of  the  Longy  Club 
the  16th,  will  include  a suite  for  flute 
and  piano,  “Pan,”  by  Moquet;  Lacroix’s 
variations  for  wind  instruments,  an 
octet  by  Lazzari  and  Hahn’s  suite,  “The 
Ball  of  Bea.trice  d’Este.” 

The  programme  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert of  Jan.  19  will  be  as  follows:  Men- 
delssohn, overture  to  “Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”:  Grieg,  piano  concerto 
(Miss  Katharine  Goodson,  pianist); 
Schubert’s  Symphony  in  C major. 

Miss  Olga  von  Radecki,  at  her  piano 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, Jan.  23,  will  play  Beethoven’s 
Sonata,  op.  81a,  Schumann’s  “KreH- 
leriana,”  and  pieces  by  German  and 
Russian  composers. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Jan  24,  a con- 
cert will  be  given  in  Steinert  Hall  for 
the  benefit  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Alt- 
ston.  Miss  Helen  Frances  Sawyer, 
pianist;  Miss  Marjorie  A.  Rudolph,  vio- 
linist, and  Louis  Schalk,  baritone,  will 
take  part. 

Mr.  Stephen  Townsend's  song  recital 
has  been  set  for  Wednesday  evening 
Feb.  20. 

Mme.  Szamosy  is  talking  a good  deal. 
When  she  was  in  Boston  she  was  as 
quiet  as  a mouse,  except  on  the  stage. 
She  thinks  the  Americans  do  not  make 

enough  of  their  “native  talent.”  “You 
seem  to  believe  that  all  of  the  best  sing- 
ers come  from  abroad.  It  is  not  so. 
You  have  Joseph  Sheehan,  one  of  the 
finest  tenors  I have  ever  heard.”  Mme. 
Szamosy  is  still  singing'  with  Mr.  Shee- 
han, and  she  knows  her  business. 

Mme.  Szamosy.  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  informs  us— the  statement  has  an 
old  familiar  ring— speaks  fluently  in 
Hungarian,  Italian,  English,  German, 
French.  But  what  would  all  this  be 
worth  if  she  had  no  outlet?  “Her  hus- 
band is  both  a doctor  and  a newspaper 
man.”  And  every  want’s  supplied.  For- 
tunate woman,  personally  conducted! 

Indeed.  America  has  her  own  singers 
and  she  is  proud  of  them.  There  is  Miss 
Daise  Thorne,  with  her  “strong,  clear 
soprano  voice.”  She  has  been  singing 
ever  since  she  was  6 years  old.  and  is 
now  enchanting  the  guests  of  the  Ta- 
coma (Wash.)  Hotel.  “Among  the  de- 
lightful surprises  accorded  to  those  who 
go  to  hear  her  sing  is  that  she  is  famil- 
iar with  almost  every  song  of  any 
\\nerit.”  And  professional  musicians 
\\ock  to  hear  her.  “She  is,  primarily,  a 
\\  assical  singer,  and  those  who  had  ner- 
\\'US  prostration  through  the  flood  of 
*ioon,’  ‘coon,’  ‘June,’  and  who  really 
care  for  good  music,  find  in  her  a woman 
who  prefers  to  sing  a good  song  well 
than  a cheap  song  cutely.” 


Mr.  Dorso’s  story  is  a pathetic  one. 
He  told  it  to  a reporter:  “I  make  what 
you  call  the  big  grand  stand  play  for 
her.  Now  she  gives  me  the  eye  of 
glass,  as  you  say  in  the  American.  So 
it  is  with  prima  donnas.” 

He  heard  her  sing  in  “Aida.”  Pier 
voice  fell  on  his  ear  and  he  loved  her. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  au- 
diences for  good  music  are  largdr  in  the  I 
north  of  England  than  in  the  south,  I 
and  musical  enthusiasm  rises  higher 
there  and  goes  deeper.  It  quotes  Ten- 
nyson to  prove  the  assertion: 

“For  bright  and  fierce  anfi  fickle  is  the  South, 
But  dark  and  true  and  tender  Is  the  North.” 

As  though  there  were  many  miles  be- 
tween the  remotest  north  and  farthest 
south  of  England! 

“Married  life?  Yes,  it  is  well.  But, 
ah!  The  stage,  the  footlights,  the  ap- 
plause of  many  hands— the  excitement 
of  it  all!  Then  too,  there’s  art  for  art’s 
sake.”  And  Mme.  Eileen  Mitchell 
O’Moore,  the  Australian  violinist,  is 
going  back,  we  are  told,  to  it  all.  The 
lure  of  her  instrument  calls  her  from 
her  fireside.  Is  she  to  weave  a spell  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  London,  Buch- 


arest? Is  she  to  play  to  the  harem  of 
the  Sultan  or  to  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Thibet?  Oh  no.  The  Cleveland  Press 
says  that  she  has  accepted  an  offer  to 
join  the  faculty  of  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory. /> 

Mme.  Melba  is  selling  her  autographs 
for  $1.  The  proceeds  go  to  some  chari- 
ty for  children.  Please  inclose  a stamp. 
“The  voice  trials  are  all  over,”  so  fond 
parents  need  not  take  their  promising 
daughters  to  New  York  for  encourage- 
ment from  her.  Think  how  bored  a 
prima  donna  must  be  by  restless  young 
singers  each  armed  with  an  aria! 

I-dianapolis  has  had  an  acute  at- 
tack of  Macmillenitis.  The  young 
violinist  fiddled  there  last  week,  and 
the  Morning  Star  denies  indignantly 
the  report  that  ho  is  a reincarnation 
of  Paganini,  or  that  he  is  “allied  with 
a musty  past.”  "Musty”  seems  a se- 
vere term,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Paganini  died  in  1840,  and 
in  all  probability  he  is  not  overnew. 
Listen  to  this:  “When  Macmillen 

stepped  from  the  darkness  beyond 
the  arched  doorway  last  night  and 
strode  quickly  to  the  glare  of  the 
footlights  he  left  everything  but  him- 
self, his  violin  and  his  bow  behind 
him’  in  the  darkness.  And  he  spoke 

f°His  '“sovilful’*  eyes  spoke.  “The  tones 
rolled,  throbbed  and  quivered.^  Then 
they  trembled  and  died  away.  The 
accompanist  was  “in  violent  contrast.” 
but  it  is  not  easy  tc  throb  and  auiver 
on  a keyboard.  ..  _ , 

Mme.  Sembrich  en.ioyed  the  Garden 
poultry  show  in  New  York.  The 
Evening  Sun  reported  her  as  saying: 
“On  my  European  possessions  is 

great  anxiety.  Something  Is  always 
having  something.  We  have  hen  ana 
thev  have  chicken.  I know  not  what 
kind,  but  they  are  very  many.  I can- 
not let  to  kill  them,  but  we  eat  the 
egg  for  the  breakfast.  You  can  learn 
very  much.”  

“It  is  a far  cry  from  drowsy  Cremona, 
slumbering  out  her  days  on  the  banks  ofi 
the  languorous  Po,  to  the  rush,  the 
scramble,  the  greed  of  a Nevada  gold- 
fleld— yet  by  the  means  of  the  wondrous 
thing  that’  came  out  of  Cremona  is  to 
be  laid  the  foundation  of  a fortune  on 
the  western  desert” — thus  does  the  Den- 
ver Times  start  its  story  about  a fiddle. 

There  is  discussion  in  England  con- 
cerning the  first  interpreter  of  Carmen 
in  English  Some  say  she  was  Mme. 
Dolaro,  others  that  she  was  Marie  Roze. 
Was  not  Mme.  Roze  the  first  to  play 
the  part  in  El  glish  in  this  country!? 
I remember  her  with  Arthur  Byron  and 
Laura  Schirmer  in  the  company.  Byron 
was  a noisy  Don  Jose.  Paul  Arthur 
afterward  a comedian,  took  one  of  the 
minor  parts.  His  name  was  Mac- 
Donough,  and  he  was  the  son  of  a well 
known  seller  of  second-hand  and  rare 
books  in  Albany  N.  Y.  The  performance 
of  “Carmen”  was  rough— the  orchestra 
made  strange  sounds— but  the  imperson- 
ation of  Mme.  Roze  was  a striking  one. 
Was  not  the  elder  Carlton,  the  Es- 
camillo?  Byron  afterward  came  to 
grief.  Col.  Mapleson  treated  Marie  Roze 
shabbily— he  denied  that  she  was  his 
wife— Laura  Schirmer  had  strange  ad- 
ventures—among  them,  she  married  Col. 
Mapleson— and  she  is  dead. 
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SUITE  IS  HEARD 


The  first  of  the  Jordan  Hall  orchestral 
concerts,  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  con- 
ductor, was  given  last  night.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  Beethoven,  over- 
ture to  “Fidelio;”  Chopin,  andante  spia- 
nato  and  polonaise,  op.  22  for  piano  and 
orchestra  (Mr.  George  Proctor,  pianist); 
F.  6.  Converse,  "Jeanne  d’Arc,”  drama- 
tic scenes  for  orchestra,  op.  23  (first  time 
in  suite  form);  Saint-Saens,  overture  to 
“La  Princess  Jaune.” 

This  concert  was  one  of  unusual  In- 
terest. The  reasons  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a new  orchestra  and  the  pur- 
poses of  Mr.  Goodrich  have  already  been 
published  in  The  Herald.  A first  concert 
of  this  nature  must  necessarily  be  some- 
what experimental  in  the  choice  of  the 
| programme  and  in  the  performance  it- 
self. Even  well  equipped  players,  com- 
ing together  for  the  first  time,  need 
special  rehearsal.  They  need  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  the  conductor,  who  in  turn  must 
have  ample  opportunity  to  study  the 
characteristics  and  the  capability  of  his 
orchestra. 

It  may  be  said  at  once,  lest  anyone 
may  regard  the  preceding  sentences  as 
apologetic,  that  the  performance  last 
night  in  view  of  the  circumstances  was 
surprisingly  good.  The  least  satisfac- 
tory feature  was  the  performance  of  the 
overture  to  “Fidelio,”  although  the  mu- 
sic must  have  been  familiar  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  players.  Whether  there 
was  any  place  on  the  programme  for 
this  overture,  is  a question  that  need  not 
now  be  discussed. 

In  Mr.  Converse's  “Jeanne  d’Arc" 
music  the  orchestra  played  much  bet- 
ter. There  was  a commendable  pre- 
cision, there  was  an  excellent  balance 
of  choirs;  there  was  color,  spirit,  and  at 
times  true  brilliance.  Furthermore,  a 
confidential  relationship  had  evidently 
been  established  between  the  players 
and  the  conductor,  and  there  was  that! 
almost  indefinable  quality  noticeable  in  I 
the  performance  of  Mr.  Converse’s  mu- 1 
sic,  a quality  that  may  be  characterized 
by  saying  that  the  men  played  with  I 
gusto. 

To  cal)  special  attention  to  any 
choir  of  the  orchestra  at  this  time 
would  be  unnecessary,  if  not  inju- 
dicious. it  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr. 


Goodrich  has  good  material  at  his 
command  and  he  has  already  done 
much,  with  the  assistance  of  the  , 
players,  In  creating  an  ensemble. 

Mr  Converse’s  incidental  music  to 
“Jeanne  d’Arc”  was  played  last  week, 
when  Mr.  Mackaye’s  drama  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Boston  Theatre.  The  en- 
tr'actes were  then  played,  but  not  heard 
for  the  audience,  bored  possibl>  b>  the 
drama,  was  restless,  and  it  cha tiered 
and  coughed  between  the  acts.  That 
this  music  for  a play  should 
and  appreciated  in  a concert  hall,  and 
with  ohly  the  bare  suggestion  of  the 
heroine’s  career,  s*  * ms  ironical,  but  Mr. 
Converse  Is  not  the  first  composer  to 
submit  to  such  irony  to  his  own  advan- 

lMr.  Edward  B.  Hill,  who  wrote  help- 
ful notes  for  the  programme  at : last 
night,  says  that  the  suite  is  arranged 
from  the  incidental  music,  and  that  the 
score  Is  amplified  for  a large  orchestra 
from  the  original  version  for  the  thea- 
tre. The  suite  includes  the  overture  in 
Domremy,”  and  the  entr’actes  ''Pastoral 
Reverie,”  "Battle  Hymn.  Night 
Vision,'’  “The  Maid  of  God.  ’ 

Mr.  Converse's  natural  musical  gifts 
have  been  acknowledged  by  all  for  some 
time.  In  this  suite  he  has  shown  a 
marked  gain  In  mastery  of  expression, 
in  the  clear  and  direct  exposition  and 
treatment  of  his  thoughts.  He  has  often 
hern  happv  In  the  establishment  of 
moods;  he  has  often  hinted  at  beautiful 
things,  and  he  has  at  times  been  elo- 
quent in  his  cor.fiden  to  the  hearer. 
This  suite  shows  his  gain  in  style,  m 
control  of  his  imagination.  , 

Let  the  music  be  considered  simply 
ns  absolute  music,  without  any  thought 
of  a stage  drama,  with  only  the  titles 
to  furnish  suggestion  to  the  hearer;  it 
is  effective  and  it  is  more  effective  be- 
cause the  hearer  is  in  a more  recep- 
tive mood.  There  is  nothing  to  distract 
him;  only  the  music  compels  his 
thought.  , .. 

The  composer  is  here  more  dramatic 
than  the  playwright  Nothing  on  the 
stage  in  the  first  act  approached  the 
atmospheric  effect  of  the  first  pages 
of  Mr  Converse’s  overture,  and  his 
battle  music  wms  far  more  thrilling 
than  anv  mimicry  of  assault  and 
counter-assault.  The  suite  is  rich  in 
melody,  in  fine  harmonic  effects  in 
orchestral  color;  yet  there  is  nothing 
that  is  too  anxiously  sought  after, 
nothing  that  suggests  straining  or  the 
foolish  desire  to  be  peculiarly  original 
in  the  expression  of  the  inherently 

CTonbeniSyinc.  pathetic,  martial  and  tra- 
gic in  the  compass  of  a suite  is  not  given 
to  every  composer,  but  Mr.  Converse  has 
shown  both  imagination  and  skill  in  the 
suggestion  of  these  various  moods.  In 
the  performance  of  the  “Battle  Hymn 
in  the  theatre,  the  composer  s orchestra- 
tion of  the  “Veni  Creator.’  seemed  ques- 
tionable. Last  night  the  hymn  was  more 
forcible,  although  strings  are  not  so  ef- 
fective in  the  sounding  of  a choral  as 
are  wind  instruments.  The  overture 
would  gain  if  it  were  shortened  a little 
It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  the  andante 
and  polonaise  of  Chopin,  virtuoso  and 
salon  music  of  his  earlier  period  played  1 
In  a comparatively  small  hall  Mr. 
Proctor  appreciated  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  music  and  did  not  attempt 
to  change  it.  He  played  with  the  re- 
quisite distinctness,  bravura  and  easj 

C Thc^audlence.  which  should  have  been 
larger  was  deeply  interested  through- 
out and  it  showed  its  enjoyment  in  no 
uncertain  manner.  The  conductor  of  the 
orchestra,  the  pianist,  and  Mr.  Gonverse 
w’ere  all  heartily  applauded.  Certain 
questions  suggested  by  the  successful 
first  concert  of  the  series  may  be  dis- 
cussed at  a more  convenient  time.  The 
second  concert  will  be  given  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  Jan.  31.  

\Mme.  Szmowska’s 
Pleasant  Recital. 

Mme.  Antoinette  Szuinowska  gave 
1 a piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
i in  Bteinert  Hall.  The  programme 
was  as  follows:  Mendelssohn,  Va- 

riations Serleuses;  Brahms,  Inter- 
mezzo, A fiat  major;  Schumann's 
"Aufschwung”;  Mozart,  Romanza: 
Schubert,  Impromptu,  E flat  major; 
Paderewski's  Theme  varie;  Chopin’s 
sonata  in  B minor;  Faure,  Nocturne; 
Debussy,  Danse;  Ravel,  “Jeux  d’eau"; 
Saint-Saens.  etude  en  forme  de  valse. 

This  was  a pleasant  concert  and 
Mme  Szumowska  was  warmly  applaud- 
ed bv  a very  friendly  audience.  She  was 
especially  successful  in  some  of  the 
variations  by  Mendelssohn,  and  in  the 
p'ece’s  by  Brahms.  Mozart  and  Schu- 
mann The  Romanza  by  Mozart  was 
played  delightfully,  in  true  rococo  man- 
ner At  times,  in  pieces  that  demanaed 
strength  ana  passion,  the  pianist’s  tone 
lost  quality,  nor  was  her  rhythm  always 
well  marked.  . 


reprehensible  negii  me  mat- 

ter of  rules  and  regulations.  There  is 
no  rigor  of  the  dance.  In  Australia, 
where  there  are  ironclad  rules  which 
are  strictly  enforced,  there  is  also 
intense  interest.  “No  gentleman  will 
be  allowed  to  dance  with  the  same 
partner  twice  in  succession.  See 
how  the  women  are  protected.  “The 
style  of  dancing  adopted  shall  be  the 
English  style.  That  hitherto  indulged 
in  of  resting  both  hands  on  their 
partner's  shoulders  and  waltzing 
round  the  room  with  closed  eyes  will 
be  sternly  repressed.  Thus  is  the 
ecstasy  that  is  selfish  and  Tises  su- 
perior to  the  axiom  that  two  bodies 
cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time  disallow’ed.  Nor  is  any 
capriciousness  on  the  part  of  a wom- 
an, nor  is  any  idle  coquetry,  encour- 
aged. “Any  lady  refusing  to  dance 
with  a gentleman  will  not  be  per- 
i mitted  to  dance  with  another,  but 
must  sit  the  dance  out.”  Is  any  gen- 
tleman  inclined  to  sulk  at  enforced 
an  1 temporary  loneliness?.  Rule  nine 
states  that  there  must  be  no  “smok- 
ing in  the  body  of  the  hall,  no 
“throwing  pellets  at  the  master  of 
ceremonies  or  the  musicians. 

Balls  in  Boston  need  some  regula- 
tion, and  it  is  surprising  that  Mr. 
Moran  has  not  inquired  into  the  mat- 
ter. Not  long  ago  a floor  in  a popu- 
lar hall  of  the  city  was  so  highly 
waxed  that  it  -was  dangerous.  A 
thoughtful  person  had  it  sanded,  and 
in  an  hour  the  lungs  of  the  dancers 
were  filled  with  dust  and  their  cos- 
tumes covered  as  with  powder.  In 
South  Africa,  a few  years  ago,  when 
the  same  problem  was  presented, 
some  one  put  on  a top  dressing  of 
tar,  but  lie  was  called  unfriendly. 


Mme.  Rosa  Linde 
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RULES  FOR  THE  DANCE. 

There  is  complaint  again  of  the  un- 
I willingness  of  young  men  to  dance, 
i nor  is  the  complaint  local  or  even 
national.  An  English  and  uncon- 
scious humorist  says  that  the  disin- 
! clination  of  young  Londoners  is  at- 
tributable to  benevolence  ralher  than 
to  lethargy;  “Better  far,”  says  the 
young  man,  “to  be  all  wall  flowers  to- 
gether than  label  in  so  prominent  a 
manner  those  who  have  the  guerdon 
of  that  hardy  annual  forced  upon 
them.” 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  in- 
difference in  Boston  comes  from  a 


Miss  Germaine  Schnitzer.  the  young 
French  pianist,  gave  her  second  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall. 
The  programme  was  as  follows.  Bach, 
preludj  and  fugue  In  F minor;  Beetho- 
ven, Sonata  Appassionata;  Mendelssohn, 
Variations  Serieuses;  Chopin,  Im- 
promptu, valse,  nocturne  and  scherzo; 
Schumann,  “In  der  Nacht;”  Chabrier, 
Scherzo  valse;  Liszt,  lthpasodie.  No. 

9.  There  was  an  audience  of  fair  J1*®- 
The  programme  as  a whole  v as  less 
lnterest'ng  than  that  of  her  first  re- 
cital. Is  it  not  high  time  to  put 
Mendelssohn’s  variations  on  the  shell. 
With  the  exception  of  the  nocturne, 
the  pieces  by  Chopin  chosen  for  per- 
formance are  among  his  weaker  or  J.®?* 
Impressive  works,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  accept  Miss  Schnitzer’s  interpreta- 
tion of  the  nocturne.  The  pace  was  so 
glow  that  the  mejody  could  not  be  sung 
effectively,  and  the  whole  conception,  in 
spite  of  certain  exquisite  treatme: nt  of 
detail,  was  namby-pamby.  The  valse 
suffered  rhythmically  by  continual  an- 
ticipation of  the  dotted  note.  In  other 
words,  she  seldom  gave  full  value  to 
the  third  beat  of  the  measure.  In  all 
of  the  Pieces  by  Chopin  the  purely 
; melodic  treatment  had  little  depth  or 

*USchvmann  said  after  he  had  composed 
“In  der  Nacht"  that  he  found  in  it  the 
story  of  Hero  and  Leander.  I remem- 
ber a marvellous  performance  of  this 
niece  bv  Mr.  dc  Pachmann,  in  which 
the  night  seemed  murky  and  tempestu- 
ous until  suddenly  there  was  a lull  and  a 
star  shone  mildly.  The  interpretation  of 
Miss  Schnitzer  was  not  one  of  marked 
character.  Her  performance  of  Cha- 
brier's  scherzo-valse  was  brilliant,  but 
the  piece  itself  Is  of  little  consequence 
Brilliant,  too.  was  her  performance  of 
the  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  the  Carnival 
at  Pesth,  but  if  this  rhapsody  must  be 
played,  let  it  be  by  a band  in  which  the 
solo  cornetist  has  a sure  lip  ar!(1. 
facilltv.  In  other  woras,  the  inherent 
vulgaritv  of  the  music  demands  extreme 
vulgarity  of  performance,  and  Miss 
Schnitzer  is  too  fine  a pianist  to  be 

8irwM"uLbYeStorhear  her  performance  of 
the  pieces  by  Bach  and  Beethoven.  She 
proved  herself  in  the  first  recital  to  be 
a remarkable  interpreter  of  Bach,  and 
I understand  from  good  judges  that 
her  interpretation  of  Beethoven  s sona- 
ta yesterday  was  one  of  uncommon 
worth  and  interest.  In  the  other  pieces 
of  the  programme  she  showed  a highl> 
developed  technic  that  rests  on  a sure 
foundation,  grace,  charm,  elegance.  In- 
dividuality; but  there  was  no  opportu- 
nity for  her  to  sound  any  emotional 
depth  except  in  Schumann  s fantastical 
piece  and  in  the  slow  section  of  Chopin  s 
scherzo.  This  opportunity  was  not  fully 

''vfiss  Schnitzer  was  warmly  applauded, 
and  she  added  pieces  to  the  programme. 


Gives  Song  Recital 

Mme.  Rosa  Linde,  contralto,  of  New 
York  gave  a song  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Stelnert  Hall.  She  was 
assisted  by  Joseph  ^aerz,  Pian*st’  | 
Mme.  Linde's  programme  included 
Fontenaille’s  Obstlnation,  “My  Love  Is 
but  a Lassie  Yet,”  “My  Love  is  Like  a 
Red,  Red  Rose,”  Secehi  “Lung!  dal 
Caro  bene,”  Rossi,  “Ah!  Rcndlmi; 

Cherubini,  “Ave  Marla jV I n T^m- 
“Ungeduld,”  and  '1  he 

litz,  “Lass  mlch  deln  Auge  Kuessen,  _ 
Meyer-Helmund,  Maiden  8 
Maerz,  ''Lotus  Blumenq  Pizzb  A 

Lesbia;”  Dvorak,  ',9^,,%^?,„ht-'-qingfne ! 
wick  “The  Danza;  Gilberte,  Singing 
of  You;”  Tschaikowsky,  ‘Berceuse 
“Toujours  a toi,”  '“VV  arum,  A erdt. 
"Tu  Che  la  Vanlta  Conosceste.  Mr. 
Maerz's  selections  were  1'-?VetrlfanU-bet 
Wagner-Brassln,  Chopin,  Nobturne,  F 
sharp.  Impromptu  op.  36,  etude  op.  2o, 

^Mme.b L imfe  ' is  Evidently  a singer  of 
much  experience.  Her  voice  has  both 
character  and  compass;  the  upper  tones 
are  somewhat  worn,  hut  the  voice  as  a 
whole  is  rich  and  the  middle  and  lower 
tones  have  true  control  to  contralto.  1 he 
mechanism  of  the  singer  with  the  ex- 
ception of  her  trill,  is  in  advance  of  her 
Interpretation,  which  was  at  the  be.- 1 
unaffected  and  straightforward.  There 
was  little  variety  of  sentiment  °r  emo- 
tion yesterday  in  the  delivery  of  the 
songs  that  I was  able  to  hfar>.  bu£ 

• lnger’s  intonation  was  good,  she  knew 
the*  worth  of  a sustained  melodic  fine, 
she  phrased  with  musical  understand- 
ing. and  she  sang  with  a frankness  that 
won  applause  from  an  audience  which 
filled  the  hall. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  again  the 
“Ave  Marla”  of  Cherubini,  which  in- 
spired George  Moore  to  write:  "In  the 
music  itself  there  is  neither  belief  nor 
prayer,  but  a severe  dignity  of  line, 
the  romance  of  columns  and  peristyle 
In  the  exaltation  of  a calm  evening.” 
Mme.  Linde  understood  the  character 
of  the  immortal  melody,  for  she  sang 
without  incongruous  fervor  with- 

out any  attempt  to  be  pathetically 
sentimental.  Vet  Moores  description 
of  Evelyn  Innes’  performance  could 
not  justly  be  applied  to  her:  The 

lines  of  a Greek  vase  seemed  to  rise 
before  the  eye,  and  the  voice  swelled 
on  from  note  to  note  with  the  noble 
movement  of  the  bas-relief  decoration 
of  the  vase.”  

To  Aid  in  Concert 

of  Womens  Union 

Other  announcements  of  concerts  will 
be  found  on  the  music  page  of  this  Issue. 

The  second  In  the  series  of  Sunday 
concerts  to  be  given  this  afternoon  at 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  has  been  arranged  by  Mrs.  Allan 
Chamberlain,  chairman  of  the  social  ser- 
vice committee.  The  following  musicians 
have  kindlv  proffered  their  assistance 
and  wifi  take  part:  Miss  Bessie  C.  Reed, 
pianist  • Miss  Edith  T.  Gowell.  vocalist, 
and  Mr.  Roger  T.  Gardiner,  flutist. 


Rudolph  Ganz, 

Plaulst. 
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Katharine  Goodson, 

Pianist. 


CONCERTS  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY-Chickering  Hall.  3:30  P M Forty -first  chamber  concert  of  the  ser 
organized  by  Messrs.  Chickermg  & Sons  and  dn  ected  by  Mr.  H.  • V >ing 

Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood,  mezzo-con  traUo,  will  smg  A L.s  There  s : No  Spr 

But  You’’;  Mauney’s  “Transformations,  How  Many  Times  Do  l y , 
Thee?”(from  Beddoes’  unfinished  play.  "Torrismond,  and  Chanson  dt 
tomne  ” Holmes’  “L'Heure  d’Azur,”  Franz’s  “Das  ist  ein  Brausen,.  . 
dem  Meer  ” “Fruehling  und  Liebe,”  “Der  Schmetterling  and  W 
fahrt  ’’  Mr  George  Proctor  will  play  theseipiano  pieces:  Chopin  s son  • • 

In B flat  mlno~ Nocturne  by  Grieg  StaJb's,  “Sous  ;Bois  ” oszkow  k,  s 
“Spanish  Caprice,”  Rubinstein’s  “Barcarolle  and  Gaj lop  de  Conce  fQr 
Victor  Staub  was  born  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  IS  1 2.  He  took  the  first  prize 
piano  playing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  18S8  and  taught  for  a time 

MCJNdY^Y— TrMaont1  Temple*  8 P.  M.  Concert  in  the  Boston  Lyceum  cou,  «• 

by  the  Bostonia  orchestra  twomen  players).  Mastei  Cjril  Raper,  boy  • 

q.FTTj-t;r-)  a Y— -Chickcring  Hall  S P.  M.  Third*  concert  of  the  Kneisel  quari|  et- 
Brahms’  sextet  in  O major,  op.  36;  Beethoven’s  Grosse  Fuge,  op  133  «?'«<■ 
time  at  these  concerts);  second  movement  from  Loeffler  s p1'  nz. 

minor’  Schumann's  piano  quintet  in  E flat  major.  Mr.  Budolph  Git  . 
nianlst’  Mr.  Max  Zach,  viola,  and  Mr.  j.  Keller,  cellist,  will  assist.  • 

Ganz.  it  will  be  remembered,  played  here  last  season  at  a -oeen 
cert  in  a chamber  concert,  and  he  gave  a recital.  He  has  lately  oeen 
Playing  31  cities  of  Germany  with  great  success.  Loeffler  s sextet  was  P 
duced  here  at  a Knelsel  concert  in  1893.  The  second  movement  was  v 
ten  in  memory  of  Dennis  Bunker,  and  the  chief  theme  of  the  and  ai?  . 
sectlon“sTvotea  song,  “Ay.  Ouchnem,”  sung  by  the  bargemen,  who  with 
around  the  body  pull  boats  against  wind  and  tide.  r'lnb 

WEDNESDAY— Potter  Hall,  3;  15  P.  M.  Second  concert  of  the  Longy  - 
(wind  instruments  and  piano),  assisted  by  Messrs.  Fritzsche,  bkss  cla  . ’ 

Kloeofel  trumpet;  Ludwig,  cymbals;  Rettberg,  kettle-drums;  Schu  . n ’ 
ha?p  Lazzarrl  octuor  for  flute,  oboe,  English  horn  clarinet  two  horns 
and  two  bassoons,  op.  20;  Moquel’s  “Pan,”  suite  for  fluteand  piano  <i  Messrs. 
D Maauarre  and  De  Vote),  first  time;  Lacroix's  variations  syi 
laues  for  flute,  oboe.  English  how.  clarinet,  bass  clarinet  two  hor-ne  and 
b^soon  (first  time);  Hahn’s  “Le  Bal  de  Beatrice  d’Este."  suite  t « t wo 
flutes  one  oboe,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two  bassoons,  one  trumpi  -L  ket 
tie-drums  cymbals,  harp,  piano  (first  time). 

BrlghTSA  High  School.  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  the  music  department  th« 
cin-  of  Boston.  Orchestral  pieces.  Mr.  Kanrich.  conductor;  Auber  s °'er 
ture  to  “Masaiiiello’’;  entr'acte,  waltz,  Hellmesberger;  two.  Hur,  i||rlan 
dances  Brahms;  selection  from  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor  ; minuet,  Pader 
ewYk!  “Festival  March,”  Mendelssohn.  Mr.  J.  II.  Rattigan,  tenor  w sing 

an  air  from  "Martha”  and  Chadwick’s  “Before  the  Dawn.  Mr.  w. 
Dodge  'cellist,  will  play  Popper’s  “Vito.”  , ,{n  or- 

THURSDAY-Potter  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  the  Langham  mando  hn  or 
ohestra  Mr  H F.  Odell,  director.  The  orchestra,  composed  of  flr.st  »nd 
second  mandolin,  mandolas,  guitars,  flute  ’cello,  piano  drirns.  v ' m be 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Lafayette  Goodbar,  soprano,  and  Miss  Ethel  Batlm  en 

FRIDAY-Syniphosi  v Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Twelfth  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
Fton  Svmphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Muck,  conductor  Mendelssohn  s over.  ^ 
to  “Midsummer  Night's  Dream";  Grieg’s  concerto  for  the  piano  <M  al?- 
Katharine  Goodson,  pianist— her  first  appearance  m America);  fechube.  13 

S>RoxbuYv  HlghIechoolN8‘  P.  M.  Concert  by  tlie  music  department  of  t he 
ciH-  of  Bo st o*u  Orchestral  pieces,  Mr.  Kanrich,  conductor:  Three  mot  ?- 
ments  from  Grieg’s  “Peer  Gynt,’’  suite  No.  1:  Saint-Saens’  “Omphalt  3 
Stiine  Wheel";  selection  from  “PagHacci":  waltz,  “Remembrance 

Waldteufel-  Gounod’s  overture  to  “Mireille.”  Miss  Rebecca  Cutter,  s.^- 
rano  wUl  s big  an  aria  from  Bemberg’s  cantata,  “Joan  of  Arc,”  and  Vog 
rich”k  “Arabian  Song.’’  Mr.  Claude  Fisher,  violinist,  will  play  Mien. 

SATURDAY— Symplion>’IIiaa3li!''8  P.  M.  Twelfth  concert  of  the  Boston  gym' 
phony^  orchestra.  Programme  as  or.  Friday  afternoon. 
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Explanation  of  Wagner's  Esoteric 
Meaning  in  'The  Ring  of  the 
Nibelung”;  Other  Operas  on 
Which  We  Need  Light 


BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THE  Herald  has  received  a book  entitled  “The  Ethics  of  Wagner’s 
‘The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,’  ’’  by  Mary  E.  Lewis.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  of  New  York  and  London  are  the  publishers. 

^ To  many  this  would  seem  to  be  a belated  work.  There  was,  a time 
when  all  deep  thinkers  in  Germany  were  busy  preparing  pamphlets  in 
explanation  of  everything  pertaining  to.  the  music  dramas  of  Wagner. 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  minuteness  of  their  research. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  act  of  "Parsifal”  Gurnemanz — or  old  Gunnybags,  as  he  is  known  to 
the  irreverent — and  two- youths  are 'seen  lying  asleep  under  a tree.  “A 
solemn  awaking  call  is  given  out  by  trombones,  left,  as  though  re- 
sounding from  the  castle.”  It  is  daybreak.  Gurnemanz  awakes  and 
rouses  the  esquires.  “Ha!  Ho!  ward  of  the  woods!  Dream-warders,  I 
warrant!  Come,  wake  at  least  with  the  morning!  Hear  ye  the  call?  Now 
thank  our  God  that  he  hath  called  on  you  to  hear  it!”  The  three  kneel 
and  silently  offer  up  their  morning  prayer. 

This  seems  simple,  intelligible,  does  it  not?  It  does  to  you,  but  not  to 
a deep-thinking  German,  a rapt  worshipper  in  the  temple  at  Bayreuth. 

Mr.  Edmund  von  Hagen  wrote  a pamphlqt  of  6 2 octavo  pages  enti- 
tled: “The  Significance  of  the  Morning  Awaking  Call  in  Richard  Wag- 
ner’s ‘Parsifal.’  ” Some  of  the  subjects  treated  are:  I,  “On  the  Signifi- 

cance of  the  Morning”;  II,  “On  the  Awakening” — this  chapter  is  divided 
into  sections,  1,  “Concerning  the  Sleep,”  a,  "The  Aesthetic  Side  of  the 
Sleep”;  b,  “The  Ethical  Side  of  the  Sleep”;  c,  “The  Metaphysical  Side 
of  the  Sleep”;  d,  “The  Symbolical  Side  of  the  Sleep”;  e,  “The  Historical 
Side  of  the  Sleep”;  2,  “Corcerning  the  Action  of  Awakening,”  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  Was  it  not  Richard  Grant  White  who  -said  that  a German  loves 
to  dive  after  a thought,  and  the  deeper  he  dives,  the  muddier  he  comes 
up  to  the  surface? 


We  had  thought  that  the  great  majority  of  this  noble  army  of  pam- 
phleteers were  dead;  that  their  works  had  followed  them  and  were  known 
only  to  students  of  manias  and  to  collectors  of  curiosa  In  musical  litera- 
ture. We  had  thought  that  they  had  passed  into  the  darkness  with  the 
Wagnerite  who  for  a time  was  devoted  to  Wagner— to  quote  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw — merely  as  a dog  is  devoted  to  his  master,  “sharing  a few 


elementary  ideas,  appetites  and  emotions  with  him,  and  for  the  rest,  re 
erencing  his  superiority  without  understanding  it.”  We  had  thought  th 
Shaw’s  amusing  book,  "The  Perfect  Wagnerite,"  with  its  amazii 
aradoxes,  -with  his  likening  of  the  mine  where  Alberic’s  slaves  toil 
he  Rhine  Gold”  to  a match  factory,  “with  yellow  phosphorous,  phos 
’,  & large  dividend  and  plenty  of  clergymen  shareholders,”  was  the  la 
rd,  serious  or  subtly  ironic,  in  explanation. 


But  here  comes  *■.  a disdains  to  acquaint  the 

world  at  large  with  her  present  state,  with  a volume  of  178  pages,  with 
an  appendix  and  an  index,  I regret  to  say  that  the  Index  does  not 
work.  “Moses,  V.”  But  Moses  is  not  mentioned  on  page  V.  Any  one 
that  becomes  first  acquainted  with)  a book  through  its  index  will  soon  be 
in  distress,  taking  up  “The  Ethics  of  Wagner.”  What  has  Moses  to  do 
with  the  “Ring”?  Is  there  an  allusion  to  the  mystery  of  his  birth?  Per- 
haps there  is  a reference  to  Michael  Moran’s  Immortal  poem: 

In  Egypt’s  land,  contagious  to  the  Nile, 

King  Pharaoh’s  daughter  went  to  bathe  In  style. 

She  tuk  her  dip.  then  walked  unto  the  the  land, 

To  dry  her  royal  feet  she  ran  along  the  strand. 

A bulrush  tripped  her.  whereupon  she  saw 
A smiling  babby  in  a wad  o’  straw. 

She  tuk  it  up.  and  said  with  accents  mild, 

“Tare-and-agers,  girls,  which  av  yez  owns  the  child?” 

Perhaps  the  question,  “Where  was  Moses  when  the  light  went  out?” 
is  at  last  definitely  settled.  There’s  no  Moses  on  page  V.  The  reader 
turns  the  leaves  impatiently.  Ah!  on  page  VII.  he  finds  this  Illuminative 
sentence:  ‘‘Moses,  the  prophets,  Shakespeare,  brought  many  truths  to 

light,  and  yet  was  not  their  realization  of  these  truths  general  rather 
than  specific?” 

A shabby  index!  “Personifications,  American,  compared  with  char- 
acters of  Trilogy,  IV.”  We  turn  passionately  to  page  IV.  There  is  no 
page  IV.  The  preface  begins  with  page  V.  But  on  page  VI.  we  find  this  ex- 
traordinary burst;  “Students  in  years  to  come  may  be  asking:  ‘Who 

were  Uncle  Sam,  Brother  ^Jonathan,  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and  Colum- 
bia? What  did  these  figures  stand  for,  and  what  was  their  relation  one 
to  another?’  The  American  eagle  may  be  subject  to  like  inquiries.  And 
with  reference  to  him  curious  investigators  in  ages  to  come  may  ask: 
‘Did  lie,  like  the  ravens  of  Wotan,  fly  forth  daily,  and  was  he  a factor 
in  the  government  of  the  people?’”  Perhaps  Miss  Lewis  is  a humorist 
in  disguise.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Uncle  Ben  Franklin  protested  against 
the  eagle.  Was  it  he  that  recommended  the  turkey  -buzzard  as  the  na- 
tional bird? 


Mr.  Scriabine. 

It  appears  that  music  today,  wheth- 
er it  be  operatic,  programme  or  ab- 
solute, must  “mean  something”  if  it 
asks  for  serious  consideration.  Mr. 
Alexander  Scriabine,  a Russian  com- 
poser and  pianist,  is  now  in  America. 
After  he  has  visited  Elizabeth,  Terre 
Haute,  Schenectady,  Pompey,  Ovid  and 
other  prominent  cities  he  may  come 
to  Boston.  For  two  or  three  seasons 
this  city  has  been  off  the  beaten  track. 
Ana  somewhere  there,  unknown  to  public 
view, 

A mighty  city  lies,  called  Timbuctoo. 

Mr.  Scriabine  is  best  known  here  by 
a piano  nocturne  for  the  left  hand,  a 
sweet  thing,  and  the  performance  of 
it  always  excites  gaping  and  frenetic 
applause,  whereas  if  it  were  played 
with  two  hands  the  rapture  would  be 
moderate.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a man 
of  parts,  and  he  has  composed  a sym- 
phony that  takes  nearly  an  hour  and 
a half — at  least  so  men  say — in  pass- 
ing any  given  point. 

He  is  “a  profound  student  of  phil- 
osophy. who  has  striven  to  give 
musical  expression  to  the  development 
of  his  thoughts.” 

His  third  symphony,  “The  Divine 

Poem,”  is  programme  music,  intend- 
ed to  give  “a  complete  outline  of  the 
composer’s  feeling  for  the  universe.” 
This  reminds  us  of  Poe’s  remarks  on 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Headley’s  description  of 
the  crucifixion.  “How  Heaven  regard- 
ed this  disaster,  and  the  Universe  felt 
at  the  sight,  I cannot  tell.”  Now, 
listen  to  Poe:  “Only  think  of  that! 

I cannot! — I,  Headley,  really  cannot 
tell  how  the  Universe  ‘felt’  once  upon 
a time!  This  is  downright  bashful- 
ness on  the  part  of  Mr.  Headley.  He 
could  tell  if  he  would  only  try.  Why 
did  he  not  inquire?  Had  he  demanded 
of  the  Universe  how  it  felt,  can  any 
one  doubt  that  the  answer  would  have 
been — ‘Pretty  well,  I thank  you,  my 
dear  Headley;  how  do  you  fell  your- 
self?’ ” And,  pray,  what  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  universe  for  Mr.  Scriabine? 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Scriabine’s  third 
piano  sonata,  which  is  heavy  with  sig- 
nificance: “The  work  as  a whole  rep- 

resents the  struggle  of  the  soul  for 
perfect  freedom.  The  opening  Allegro 
Drammatico  typifies  the  protest  of  the 
spiritual  in  man  against  the  material. 
In  the  Allegretto,  the  soul  having 
reached  a higher  plane  of  introspec- 
tion, the  soul  longs  for  obliteration 
of  the  passion  of  love,  that  as  the  poet 
says  ‘is  bitter  sorrow  In  all  lands.’ 


In  the  Finale,  the  soul  through  com- 
plete renunciation,  attains  a moment 
of  victorious  enfranchisement,  but  un- 
able to  sustain  the  struggle  sinks 
back  into  the  thrall  of  its  material 
environment.” 

Nor  should  the  poem  for  piano,  the 
“Poem  Satanique,”  be  forgotten,  for  it 
“represents  the  Sardonic  raillery  of  the 
Overman  at  the  creatures-beneath  him.” 
If  Mr.  Scriabine  should  come  to  Boston 
Mr.  John  B.  Moran  will  surely  see  to  it 
that  he  is  not  allowed  to  play  any  such 
devilish  composition.  A long  suffering 
public  has  some  rights. 

And  a piano  may  then  be  “sardonic”! 
When  Mr.  Rosenthal  was  here  he  said 
to  a friend  that  in  a certain  sonata  he 
never  felt  like  playing  until  he  reached 
the  slow  movement.  The  friend  said 
flippantly:  “I  have  understood  that  you 
always  count  the  audience  in  the  first 
slow  movement  on  a programme.”  “No,” 
answered  Mr.  Rosenthal,  “I  always  wait 
for  the  scherzo,  with  its  grim,  sardonic 
humor.” 

Characters  Explained. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  there  are 
composers  who.  before  they  reach  the 
apathy  of  middle  age,  strive  to  make 
their  music  deeply  significant,  endeavor 
to  write  music  with  an  esoteric  meaning. 
Pamphlets  and  books  of  explanation  will 
probably  then  be  necessary  for  some 
time.  Realizing  that  there  will  always 
be  some  who  wish  to  find  in  music 
; anything  and  everything  but  music,  let 
us  go  back  to  Miss  Lewis’  book. 

The  appendix  enables  one  almost  at  a 
glance  to  learn  the  “ethical  significance” 
of  persons  and  things  in  the  “Ring.”  so 
that  he  can  afterward  chatter  agreeably 
about  Wagner  in  the  parlor  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  ladie-,  or,  with  a little  I 


more  extended  reading,  deliver  a lecture 
before  a female  and  palpitating  club. 

Let  us  leave  “The  Rhine  Gold”  out 
of  the  question,  for  the  opera  is  sel- 
dom given  in  this  country.  Who  or 
what,  after  all,  is  Bruennhilde,  or 
“Brvnhilde,”  as  Miss  Lewis  Is  pleased 
to  call  her?  To  the  majority  she  is  a 
stout  and  joyous  woman,  generally 
middle-aged  in  German  opera,  not 
unlike  the  statue  of  Germania  on  a 
brewery,  who  comes  upon  the  scene 
with  a screaming  “Hojotoho,”  varied 
bv  “Heiaha!”  “He  would  answer  to 
‘Hi’!  or  any  loud  cry.”  She  breaks 
gently  to  Siegmund  the  news  of  his 
approaching  death  and  tells  him  that 
he  will  not  meet  -Sieglinde  in  the 
happy  hunting  grounds.  She  is  put  to 
sleep  ‘by  Wotan;  she  is  awakened  by 
Siegfried — often  in  a production  of  the 
series  with  a change  of  hair  and  a 
shifted  shield  coverlid.  Siegfried 
awakens  her  after  she  has  slept 
through  much  boisterous  vociferation 
on  his  part.  Then  she  foolishly  al- 
lows him  to  go  in  quest  of  adventures. 
When  under  the  influence  of  dope,  he 
gives  her  apparent  cause  for  jealousy, 
she  improves  the  opportunity,  and 
having  worked  much  damage,  gives 
public  testimony  to  her  ‘belief  in  cre- 
mation. With  all  her  faults,  a fine 
girl,  and  as  impersonated  by  LUcienne 
Breval,  one  eminently  desirable  in  her 
i state  of  maidenhood. 

According  to  Miss  Lewis,  “Bryn- 
ii.’lde"  always  “represents  the  world's 
highest  ideals.”  But  does  she? 

Sieglinde,  who  is  untrue  to  her  hus- 
band and  runs  away  with  her  twin 
brother,  by  whom  she  has  a son,  rep- 
resents “the  gentle  virtues  as  active 
! in  the  world.” 

Hundlng  represents  “Barbarism  and 
war.”  Why?  Because  he  attempts  to 
protect  his  house  and  his  honor? 

The  horse,  Grani,  is,  in  Mr.  William 
C.  Ward’s  opinion — Mr.  Ward  is  quoted 
by  Miss  Lewis  with  deep  respect — “the 
ardent,  impulsive  spirit.”  Some  of  us  re- 
member the  “ardent,  impulsive”  beasts 
that  have  been  led  out  in  t arious  opera 
houses. 

The  Song  Bird  is  “Intuition.”  But  in- 
tuition does  not  always  compel  the  im- 
personator of  the  Bird  to  sing  in  tune 
or  to  preserve  the  rhythm. 

Love  is  “the  continual  choosing  of  the 
higher,”  “infinite  progression.”  Hence 
Don  Juan. 

Questions  Unanswered. 

Thqre  is  a description  of  Hundlng’s 
I humble  cottage  built  around  the  trunk  of 
an  ash  tree.  We  are  told  in  the  appendix 
| that  “the  difference  in  meaning  between 
the  ash  tree  and  the  fir  tree  seems  to  be 
the  difference  between  the  deciduous  and 
the  evergreen  trees,  the  difference  be- 
. tween  change  and  permanence.”  Sieg- 
,\  linde  fills  for  Siegmund  a horn  of  foam- 
ing mead.  Mead  “typifies  the  heavenly 
sustenance  and  emphasizes  the  protec- 
tion of  higher  law.”  But  was  there  noth- 
ing but  mead,  water  and  dope  in  the  cot- 
tage? When  Hunding  comes  in — a for- 
midable entrance — he  is  tired  and  hun- 
gry. The  three  sit  down  at  the  table. 

Has  any  operagoer  ever  seen  food, 
stage  food  or  real  food,  on  that  table? 
Did  the  poor  wretch  Hunding,  a predes- 
tinated cuckold,  have  anything  to  eat 
except  Siegmund's  slack-jaw.?  The  ques- 
tion is.  Was  Sieglinde  a good  housewife? 
Miss  Lewis  gives  no  answer.  If  Sleg- 
linde  'had,  set  out  a substantial  and  whole- 
some meal,  the  whole  course  of  the, 
drama  might  have  been  changed.  No 
wonder  Hunding  was  irritable.  No  won- 
der that  he  is  the  Mazourk  of  serious 
opera. 

Another  question.  Why  does  Wotan  in 
“The  Valkyrie”  often  wear  a.  patfh  over  ‘ 
one  eye,  but  in  “Siegfried”  wear  it  over 
the  other?  Is  this  an  act  of  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  stage  manager,  or  has 
the  shifting  of  the  patch  a deep  and 
moral  significance?  Miss  Lewis  gives  no 
' solution ; but  she  says ; “If  Wotan,  or 
the  will,  be  compared  to  something  simi- 
lar to  himself,  and  yet  higher,  with  what 
may  it  be  compared  save  with  divine 
will?  Compared  with  divine  will,  the 
human  will,  or  Wotan,  becomes  a nega- 
tion." And  Wagner  set  music  to  this 
beautiful  idea. 

Siegfried  in  the  opera  that  is  named 
after  him  has  a smooth,  face.  There,  is 
not  even  a suggestion  of  fuzz  on  the 
chin  and  cheeks.  The  most  powerful 
opera  glass  cannot  detect  an  incipient 
mustache.  Now  how  long  _was  he  in 


"the  mountain  cave  'vun  aruennhUdc 
before  he  ?row  a full  beard? 

Lewis  admits  that  she  does  not  know 
“what  period  elapsed  between  the Lpa®®' 
Ine  of  Brynhilde  Into  sleep  and  the  ap- 
I pearance  of  Siegfried  as  a ^ 

also  savs  with  reference  to  the  Opening 
I scenes  of  “Dusk  of  the  Gods  . J.V  5S  t 
niSiit  of  the  same  day  in  which  Sleg-  • 
fried  awakened  Brynhilde.  but  day’  and 
I ’night'  In  these  dramas  are  but  terms. 

I It  should  be  remembered,  to  express 
I periods  whoso  duration  is  unknown. 

| She  does  not  tell  us  lmw  was 

hAfnrc*  Siegfried,  weary  of  har«issing 
domesticity,  determined  to/°  fln^ 
world,  ostensibly  In  search  of  ad\en 
ture.  But  she  draws  the  conclusion 
from  the  closing  scene:  The  will  of 

the  world  has  become  the  tran.  formed 
will,  the  transformed  wull  has  become 
1 the  Soul  of  the  Woman,  and  the  Soul 
of  tho  Woman,  now  the  true  will  of  the 

world,  draws  nigh  uoto,i)iv^?,tY]i  ^he 
enters  Its  shining  orbit,  whither  the 
world  follows.”  True.  true.  Bruenn- 
hilde  was  always  a woman  of  strong 
will  a^  she  often  said  "I  shall  when 
she  thought  it  more  correct  than  I 

will.’'  _ . 

Needed  Books. 


There  should  be  other  books  in  ex- 
planation of  opera. 

What  Is  the  symbolic  meaning  of  Fer- 
rando’s  slouch  hat  in  “II  Trovatore  ? 
Does  Manrico  represent  Liberty  as  op- 
posed to  Tyrannical  Force  as  typified 
bv  the  Count  dl  Luna  and  supersti- 
tious Vengeance  as  typilicd  by  Azu- 

Cei*'  there  any  connection  between  the 
horn  in  “Ernani”  and  the  scriptural 
text-  "I  said  to  the  wicked.  Lift  not 
up  the  liorn.  lift  not  up  your  horn  on 

^'whv  is  Arturo  always  ridiculous  in 
"Lucia  di  Lainmermoor”?  Would  not 
Tristan's  life  have  been  lengthened  for 
some  weeks,  at  least,  if  lie  had  been 
prevented  from  singing  so  boisterously  I 
for  half  an  hour  or  more  in  the  third 
1 act?  Should  Martha  in  “Faust  be 
played  as  a comic  character,  and  is  it 
the  first  duty  of  Mephistopheles  toward 
the  public  to  be  amusing?  Is  not  Donna 
Elvira  In  “Don  Giovanni"  the  one  heroic 
character,  faithful  to  the  very  end? 

A hundred  important  questions  might 
be  asked  in  15  minutes  by  any  opera- 
goer  of  ordinary  intelligence.  For  in- 
stance. why  does  De  Ne\ers  in  The 
Huguenots”  wear  ear-rings?  Was  it 
the  custom  of  his  family,  or  had  he 
weak  eyesight?  

COMING  CONCERTS. 

The  Chickering  Hall  Sunday  chamber 
concert  of  Jan.  20  will  be  given  by  the 
Madrigal  Club,  Miss  Vina  Fletcher,  vio- 
linist; Mr.  Paul  Fox,  flute;  Mr.  Carl 
Schumann,  horn;  Miss  Mary  D.  Chand- 
ler, pianist. 

The  Boston  Symphony  quartet  will 
give  its  fourth  concert  of  the  season  on 
Monday  evening,  the  21st.  Mr.  \ ictor 
Benham,  pianist  and  Mr.  Georses  Grt- 
sez.  clarinet,  will  assist.  , The„J\.r Vn 
performed  will  be  Brahms  quartet  in 
B flat  major,  opus  67;  Mozart  s Quintet 
for  clarinet,  two  violins,  viola  and  vio- 
loncello in  A major  <K  581);  and  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  trio  for  piano,  violin  and  vio- 
loncello in  A minor,  op.  cO  (in  memory  of 

Katharine  Goodson .will  give  her 
first  piano  recital  In  Boston  on  Thurb 
dav  afternoon,  the  24th,  at  ^ o clock,  in 
Chickering  Hall.  She  will  play  Mozart  * 
sonata  in  A major,  Beethoven  s sonata 
in  C sharp  minor,  and  pieces  by  Leo, 
Exaudet,  Corelli,  Rameau,  Chopin,  Schu- 

"^Mme^Szumowska  will  be  the  pianist 
at  tho  next  Symphony  concert  in  Cam- 
bridge, which  will  be  given  in  Sanders 
Theatre  on  Thursday  evening.  Jan*  24. 
The  programme  will  he  ^I5n^fisso-vri1fi- 
overture  to  Shakespeare  s A Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream1';  Chopm's  con- 
certo  in E minor  for  piano  and 
Sibelius’  Symphony  in  E mmor.  which 
had  such  a great  success  at  the  last 
Boston  Symphony  concert. 

Mr  Felix  Fox’s  third  chamber  recital 
will  take  place  Wednesday  Evening. 
March  II.  Mr.  Willy  Hess  will  assist. 

Miss  Olga  von  Radecki  s piano  recital 
on  Wednesday,  Jan.  23.  in  Stelnert  Hall, 
will  be  her  first  appearance  in  this 
country  since  she  played  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra  vears  ago.  She 
has  in  the.  mean  time  Pj?yed  with  much 
success  in  Europe,  particular^  in  l.u 

Si>irs.  Bloomfleld-Zeislcr  will  play  at  her 
piano  recital  in  Stelnert  Hall  J an- 
Beethoven’s  sonata,  op.  M.  No.  -'  ana 
picr-es  bv  Chopin,  Liszt,  Poldlnl.  MoSZ- 
kowskl.  Rachmaninoff.  Schubert-Liszt 
and  Strauss-Schulz-E)ver.  _„,,-i 

Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  s piano  recital 
will  he  in  Stelnert  Hall  on  the  evrning 
of  Feb.  She  will  play  pieces  b.\  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Beach,  Schumann  and  llaL- 
Dowell.  and.  with  Mr.  Carl  Kaelten  Bu- 
soni’s  version  for  two  pianos  of  Liszts 
Spanish  rhapsody. 

Next  Tuesday  evening  Miss  Re“®c®a 
Cutter,  soprano,  will  sing  nith  pianola 
accompaniment  in  Stelnert  Hall. 

The  third  organ  recital  of  the  pres 
ent  series  will  be  given  next  Thursday 
I.voning  at  S o clock  at  tho  liioi 

?»«KSnof  the 

.lemaica  Plain,  assisted  by  Miss  Jo 
sephine  Knight,  soprano  soloist  of  the- 
Elio t Church  quartet.  Prof.  Krum 
peln  was  horn  in  London,  and  when 
0 vears  old  he  went  to  Edinbuigh.  A 
1 -ear  later  he  lost  the  sight  of  one! 
eve  by  an  accident,  and  later he  lost 
the  sight  of  the  other  eye.  W hen  he 
was  12  years  old  he  entered  the  royal 
blind  school  at  Edinburgh.  He  learned 
nHv  the  organ  tit  first  entirtli  hJ 
earP  but  later  learned  to  read  music 
under  the  special  system  for  the  b ind 
He  remained  at  Edinburgh  until  he 
wSs  lTand  then  he  secured  the  posi- 
uon  of  choirmaster  and  . °’  r 

the  North  Berwick  Parish  U urch 
where  he  remained  nine  3 ^i3'  a* 
ic(i(|  prof  Krumpeln  received  a JJe 

this  country.  


» “SALOME.” 

Richard  Strauss'  “Salome’’  will  be 
produced  by  Mr.  Heinrich  Conrled.  and 
on  the  occasion  of  his  benefit,  on  Tues- 
day  evening,  the  22d,  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House.  New  York.  The  or- 
chestra, largely  increased  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  requirements  of  the  score, 
will  be  led  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hertz.  The 
cast  will  be  as  follows:  Salome.  Mme. 

Fremstad;  Herodius.  Miss  Weed;  H er- 
ode s , Mr.  Burrian  (who  created  the  part 
in  Dresden);  Jochanaan,  Mr.  Van  Rooy; 
Narrabota,  Mr.  Dippel.  The  first  per- 
formance will  be  preceded  by  a con- 
cert, in  which  all  the  chief  singers  of 
the  company  who  are  not  concerned  in 
tile  interpretation  of  the  opera  will  take 
part.  The  public  sale  will  open  on  next 
Tuesday.  The  prices  will  he  as  follows: 
Stall  boxes  iseating  five),  $<0:  stall 

boxes  (seating  four),  $50;  orchestra  and 
orchestral  circle  $10;  dress  circle  $5; 
balcony.  $3;  family  circle.  $2.  It  may  be 
added  that  every  part  in  "Salome,  and 
there  are  many,  is  of  significance. 

PEOPLE'S  CHORAL  UNION. 

The  People’s  Choral  Union  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Samuel  W.  Cole  conductor,  will  give 
Hayden’s  “Creation”  on  Sunday  even- 
ing Jan.  20.  at  7:30,  in  Symphony  Hall, 
with  Mrs.  Grace  Bonner  Williams,  so- 
prano, Miss  Clara  Stamlenmayer,  alto. 
Mr.  Shirley,  tenor.  Mr.  Merrill,  bass.  The 
chorus  numbers  over  350  voices.  The  re- 
hearsals show  promise  of  an  excellent 
performance.  A want  long  felt  by  the 
music  loving  public  of  Boston  has  been 
supplied  whereby  the  best  oratorios  with 
a large  chorus  can  be  heard  at  popular 
prices.  Tickets  can  be  procured  for  $1, 
75  and  50  cents,  at  Symphony  Hall,  Oli- 
ver Ditson  Company  and  from  members 
of  the  society. 


BOSTON  LYCEUM  COURSE. 

The  third  entertainment  in  the  Boston 
Lyceum  course  will  be  given  in  Tremont 
Temple  tomorrow  evening  by  the  Bos- 
tonia  orchestra,  an  organization  of  20 
voung  women,  assisted  by  Master  Cyril 
Raper,  boy  soprano.  The  orchestra,  as 
its  name  indicates.  Is  composed  of  mu- 
sicians of  this  city,  but  it  has  played  in 
many  of  the  states.  The  conductor, 

Belle  Yeaton  Renfrew,  Is  a trombonist 
of  much  reputation.  In  the  orchestra’s 
personnel  are  soloists  of  more  than  or- 
dinary ability.  The  programme  for 
Monday  evening  has  been  carefully  se-i 
lected  and  arranged.  Not  the  least  at- 
tractive number  will  be  the  playing  of  a 
quartet,  consisting  of  S.  Ella  Morse,  cor- 
net- Grace  Mae  Morse,  first  horn;  Alice 
Florence  Morse,  second  horn,  and  Miss 
Renfrew,  trombone.  Master  Cyril  Raper 
is  the  soprano  soloist  at  the  Church  of 
the  Advent. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Miss  Lillian  Grenville,  soprano, 
Mme.  Katharine  Goodson.  pianist,  and 
Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz,  pianist. 

“Lillian  Grenville”— Miss  Katharine 
Goertner— was  born  in  New  \ork  city, 
on  Dec  25  1884.  She  was  educated  at 
the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  m 
Montreal.  In  1901  she  went  to  Pans 
where  she  studied  singing  with  Jules 
AJgier  and  dramatic  action  with  PauJ 
Lherie  She  made  her  first  appearance 
in  opera  as  Juliet  in  Gounods  Romeo 
and  Jufiet.”  at  Nice  last  December. 

Mme.  Katharine  Goodson.  P'anist.  who 
m ill  make  her  first  appearance  in  Amen- 
ca  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concert 
this  week!  was  born  at  Watford  Herts 
Knffland  on  June  18,  1S<2.  bho  piajto 
at  In  eaidy  age  in  the  English  provinces 
ind  went  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  London.  where  ^fg 
under  Oscar  Beringer  from  1886  to 
She  then  went  to  Vienna  and  studied 
with  Leschetltzki  for  four  years  On  her 
return  to  England  She  gave  a recital  in  , 
London  and  played  at  the  popular  con- 1 
cert“  Since  1S97  she  has  lived  the  life 
of  a virtuoso,  and  lias  played  with 
success  in  the  chief  cities  of  Europe^ 
Her  first  appearance  in  Berlin  was  in 
1899  and  in  Vienna  in  1900.  She  played 
£dth  Kubelik  in  1902./03,  ’01  in  his  Eng- 
lish concerts.  In  1903  she  was  malT*:.  ^ 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Hinton,  composer  and 

C°MrU  Rudolph  Ganz.  who  will  play  here 
at  a Knelsel  concert  this  week 
born  at  Zurich  In  1877.  He  made  Ins 
first  appearance  in  public  when  he  was 
lO  years  old  as  a violoncellist  not  as  a 
pianist  Two  years  later  he  played  the 
pianoforte  in  public,  but  bis  serious 
studies  began  when  he  was  about  it> 
v ears  old,  with  his  uncle.  Carl  Esch- 
fuann-Dumur.  Mr.  Ganz  studied  after- 
ward with  Ferruccio  Busoni,  and  mad® 
lus  first  appearance  in  Bcrlm  as  pianist 
and  composer  late  m 1899.  In 
went  to  Chicago  to  live,  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Arthur  Frledheim  in  a music 
school.  He  resigned  . this  position  in 
1905  to  devote  himself  to  concert 
nlaving  and  composition.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  was  at  a Knelsel 
quartet  concert.  Jan.  9 1906  (Chausson  s 
pianoforte  quartet  in  A major,  op.  30). 
He  played  Liszt's  concerto  in  E flat  at  a 
I Symphony  concert.  March  24  of  last 
! .'ear.  and  he  afterward  gave  a recital  in 

Maria  Gay.  whose  Carmen  fe  much 
praised  in  European  cities,  does  not 
confine  herself  to  singing  and  actln„ 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  gypsy,  but  in 
the  second  act  jumps  on  a table  and 
executes  a Spanish  dance.  Her  casta- 
net  performance  also  gives  delight.  It 
is  a pity  that  Bizet  cannot  see  ail  this. 

The  Detroit  Journal  spoke  disrespect- 
fully of  Mme.  Eames,  Mme.  “Emmur- 
ames,”  as  she  Is  called  by  her  warmest 
admirers,  when  she  gave  a song  recital 
in  Detroit:  “Mme.  Eames  has  a big 

asset  which  none  of  her  predecessors 
possesses,  personal  beauty  fnd  a di„nl- 
tv  of  bearing  which,  when  the  dramatic 
expressions  of  her  songs  lead  her  to 
stand  to  her  full  height  with  chin  tilted. 
susgests  the  imperious  qualities  o. . a 
tragedy  queen.  From  these  Rights  she 
descends  to  a set  and  wooden  property 
smile  that  suggests  nothing  so  much  as 
an  animated  tootlv wash  ad.  . f 

A Lullaby  by  Miss  Mabel  Go.n  of 
Brookline  was  sung  f”  T “g 

and  with  much  success  by  Mrs.  J.  «• 
frilis  soprano,  at  a meeting  of  th 
Chromatic  Club  at  the  Tulleries  Jan  8 
L H -VV.  Wodell  of  this  city  is  t-- 


editor  of  “The  Choir  Magazine.”  ‘-h 

first  Is  umber  of  which  has  just  bee, 
published.  _ , . . . , 

Cesar  Thomson,  the  Belgian  violinist, 
on  account  of  a strained  arm  will  not 
visit  the  United  States  this  season. 

Some  may  have  wondered  at  the  name 
“Truly  ’Sbattuck."  It  is  said  that  her 
real  name  is  Clarice  Etrulia  de  Bou- 
charde  Douglas.  This  reminds  one  of  the 
cockney  who  was  brought  into  a Ijondon 
police  court,  where  he  gave  ills  name  as 
Percy  Fitz  Roy  Montressor.  Asked  by 
the  magistrate  to  give  his  real  name,  he 
at  last  answered:  Reginald  Planta„enet 

Fauntleroy.  . ,, 

Miss  Clara  Hunt  is  now  singing  in  the  | 
Stanard  opei*a  company  in  western 

StThe’  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  Jam  S 
describes  Mr.  Willy  Hess  as  a tall,  mu- 
sicianly  looking  man  with  a sedate  a,r 
of  ease  and  composure.  jjr. 

Hess’  playing  is  of  the  birdlike,  poetic 

q Mr.tJArthiir  Hartmann,  the  violinist, 
played  In  Houston,  Tex..  Jan.  4.  and  Uie 
Post  headed  its  critical  notice:  An 

Evening  of  Ecstasy.” 

WORKS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

A new  song  sung  by-  Hugo  Heinz  in 
London,  last  month,  Frederic  Cliffe  s 
“Snow  and  Sun,”  is  "warmly  recom- 
mended” by  Lancelot  of  the  Referee  to 

baritones.  . . 

Stewart  Macpherson  has  composed  six 
songs  based  on  Iroquois  melodies,  which 
were  sung  for  the  first  time  in  Iayndon 
on  Dec.  1.  These  m (Todies,  origlna.iy 
in  the  pentatonic  scale,  havo  been  ai  - 
ranged  and  harmonized  in  modern  man- 
ner. "He  (Mr.  Macpherson)  would  ha\e 
secured  better  effects  if  he  had  stripped 
off  rather  than  accentuated  the  mod- 
ernity of  the  melodies,  but  the  songs  re 
tain  sufficient  original  characteristics 
to  give  them  distinction,  and  those  en- 
titled ’Snow  Song,’  ’Battle  Dirge  and 
.‘The  Reedy  Shore’  possess  local  color 
which  might  be  made  more  apparent 
than  it  was  by  Mr.  Phillips,  whom  I 
could  not  imagine  as  an  Iroquois 
There  are  various  opinions  about  tne 
musical  and  dramatic  value  of  the  new 
opera.  “The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  One 
of  the  London  critics  \yrites.  Poor 
musical  comedy  will  Indeed  sink  abashed 
before  the  sheer  musical  virtuosity  of 
Dr.  Primrose  and  his  remarkable 
ily  They  sing  upon  every  occasion,  ana 
with  Miss  Liza  Lehmann’s  creative  aid 
in  every  form.  Mere  solos  are  nothing 
to  them.  They  shine  in  duets.  tr'°3- 
quartets  and  quintets  with  equal  lustre. 

• * • Needless  to  say  the  rich  voice  or 
Olivia  outsoars  them  all,  and  the  deep 
bhss  of  Mr.  Burchell  and  brilliant  tenor 
of  Squire  Thornhill  are  of  occasional  as- 
sistance in  glees  and  madrigals  and. 
not  least,  love  songs.  Above  all  the  al- 
most boundless  operatic  powers  of  Mr. 
David  Bispham’s  Dr.  Primrose,  who 
curses  in  the  most  sensational  piece  of 
recitative  of  the  evening,  suggest  that 
that  worthy  man  was  altogether  wasted 
upon  the  cure  of  simple  Wakefield  souls. 
Not  content  with  all  this,  there  are 
brought  in  a rich  selection  of  old  Eng- 
lish ballads  and  choruses  sung  to  the 
good  old  English  tunes,  just  to  keep  the 
chorus  lively  and  busy  and  the  Vicar 
and  his  family  in  form  during  tho  in- 
tervals. * * * It  must  be  confessed, 

however,  that  for  lovers  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  grace  of  the  old  story  very 
much  is  lost.  The  ‘rural’  atmosphere  is. 
one  might  almost  say,  pumped  over  the 
footlights— oats  and  rye  and  barley  in 
one  sheaf-but  the  18th  century  tone  is 
i gone.” 


htw  lS  ilrt, 

GEMMED  BOOTS. 

It  is  said  that  a manufacturing 
jeweller  in  New  York  *ias  invented 
a device  for  setting  gems  in  boot 
leather;  that  diamond-set  dancing 
pumps  will  soon  be  the  rage;  that 
diamond-toed  boots  will  eventually 
be  so  common  as  not  to  attract  at- 
tention in  Broadway  or  in  Fifth 
avenue. 

Here  is  merely  a return  to  ancient 
luxury.  The  “campagus,”  the  most 
ordinary  footgear  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, was  often  enriched  with 
pearls  and  diamonds.  Roman  wom- 
en had  shoes  with  soles  of  solid  gold, 
shoes  that  sparkled  with  precious 
stones.  Heliogabalus,  who  never 
wore  a pair  of  hoots  twice,  insisted  j 
on  exquisite  cameos  as  decorations, 
but  he  forbade  women  to  wear  gems 
attached  to  their  shoes.  High  priests 
were  coquettish  also  in  this  manner. 
Alcibiades  invented  a boot  that  be- 
came the  fashion,  but  we  believe  it 
was  gemless. 

Let  us  go  through  the  centuries. 
Charlemagne  wore  shoes  adorned 
with  gems,  and  richly  ornamented 
foot  coverings  were  worn  by  the 
nobility  of  Europe,  both  by  lords 
and  noble  dames,  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  of  England  the  extrava- 
gance was  shoe  strings  edged  with 
gold.  Louis  XIV.  wore  at  his  wed- 
ding hoots  adorned  with  fleurs  de 
lis  and  decorations  of  gold,  but  how 
did  they  fit  him?  For  the  shoe- 
maker, Lestage,  disdained  to  take 
the  royal  measure.  Toward  the  close 


of  the  18th  century,  in  England, 
shoe  buckles  dazzled  with  jewels. 

A millionaire  is  now  a person 
whose  income  is  a million.  A capi- 
tal of  a million  is  nothing.  When 
Gen.  Jung  Bahawther  took  his  seat 
at  the  hall  given  in  London  by  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 

Beflad  his  troat,  bis  belt,  bis  coat, 

All  bleezed  with  precious  minerals. 

Why  should  not  the  suddenly  rich, 
the  heroes  of  the  American  nights, 
more  wonderful  than  the  nights  of 
Arabia,  break  out  all  over  with  dia- 
monds, as  poorer  mortals  with 
measles  or  the  shingles? 

And  yet  a man  may  wear  precious 
stones  of  incalculable  value  on  his 
boots;  the  buttons  of  his  more  inti- 
mate garments  may  be  diamonds  as 
big  as  hen’s  eggs,  and  at  the  same 
cime  he  may  not  have  a pair  of  sus- 
penders buttoned  on  each  pair  of 
trousers  ready  for  a lightning 
change! 


Condition,  but  Mr,  Proctor's 


Playing  Well  Received. 


The  41st  Sunday  Chamber  eoncert  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickering 
Hall  by  Mr.  George  Proctor,  pianist, 
and  Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood,  mezzo- 
contralto.  The  programme  Included  thex 
following  piano  pieces:  Chopin’s  Sonata 
} in  B flat  minor,  a Nocturne  by  Grieg. 
Rubinstein’s  Barcarille  in  G minor  and 
Concert  Galop,  Victor  Staub’s  “Sous 
Bois”  and  Moszkowski’s  Spanish  Ca- 
price, and  these  songs:  A.  L.’s  “There’s 
No  Spring  But  You,”  Manney's 
“Transformations.”  “How  Many  Times 
Do  I Love  Thee”  and  “Autumn  Song,” 
Augusta  Holmes’  "L’Heure  d'Azur,’’ 
Franz’s  “Das  1st  ein  Brausen,”  “Aut 
Dem  Meer,”  “Freuhling  und  Liebe,” 
"Der  Sehmetterling”  and  “Waldfahrt.” 
Miss  Wood's  voice  was  not  in  the  best 
condition,  the  lower  tones  were  husky 
and  her  performance  was  disappointing. 
Under  the  circumstances  she  was  not 
equal  to  the  group  by  Franz,  nor  were 
the  songs  themselves  especially  suitable  I 
to  their  place  on  the  programme. 
Manney’s  setting  of  Verlaine's  “Autumn 
. Song.”  although  inadequate  to  the  text, 

| is  nevertheless  moving  and  effective, 
and  the  song  by  Holmes  is  beautiful, 

. and  Miss  \Vood  showed  keen  feeling  for 
its  charm.  Her  interpretations  were  !n 
gtneral  sympathetic  without  becoming 
sentimental,  although  the  effect  was 
sometimes  marred  by  personal  man- 
nerisms. 

Mr.  Proctor  was  at  his  best,  and  no 
played  the  sonata  with  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  its  varied  moods.  Perhaps  the 
scherzo  was  a trifle  heavy,  but  the  first 
movement  was  played  with  contagious 
emotion,  the  funeral  march  with  noble 
simplicity,  and  the  final  presto  with  a 
subdued  yet  headlong  intensity  that  was 
impressive  and  irresistible. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Proctor’s  part  of  the 
programme  was  generally  froth;  nor  is 
this  a reproach,  for  it  was  suitable  to 
the  day  and  hour,  and  gave  pleasure. 
The  little  piece  by  Staub  is  delightful. 
The  pianist  played  Moszkowski’s  caprice 
brilliantly,  and  elsewhere  his  perform- 
ance was  clear  and  finished,  and  char- 
acterized by  much  beautiful  tone.  In 
the  effort  to  avoid  sentimentality,  he  may 
occasionally  have  erred  on  the  opposite 
side  and  lacked  tenderness;  but  he  al- 
ways created  a mood. 

The  audience  was  large  and  enthusias- 
tic. The  next  concert  will  be  given  by 
the  following  artists:  The  Madrigal 

Club,  Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  violinist;  Mr. 
Paul  Fox.  (lute:  Mr.  Carl  Schumann, 
horn,  and  Miss  Mary  D.  Chandler,  pian- 
ist. 


j Cm.  / i / (j  t> 

Boston  Lyceum  Course. 

There  was  a concert  last  evening  in 
rremont  Temple,  under  the  direction  of 
lie  Boston  Lyceum  Course.  /C , 4 

The  Bostonia  orchestra,  assisted  by 
'vril  Henry  Raper.  boy  soprano,  and 
R George  M.  Taylor,  accompanist, 
vere  the  musicians.  Miss  Belle  Yeaton 
Renfrew  Is  the  conductor  of  the  orchcs- 
ra,  and  Miss  Glenn  Priest,  the  solo  vio- 

JThe  brass  quartet  consists  of  Misses 
Renfrew  (trombone),  S.  E.  Morse  (cor- 
Alice  Morse  and  Grace  Morse 
horns).  The  programme  included  Her- 
Tld’s  overture  to  “Zampa,  Lulginl  s 
Egyptian  ballet,  a gavotte^ by  Glllet  ex- 
-erpts  from  Herbert's  "The  Red  Mill  . 
ffreene’s  "Sing  Me  to  Sleep”  (for  brass 
quartet  and  orchestra)  V leniatvski  s 
“Souvenirs  de  Moscou  (for  3°*0_.v*0",n 
and  orchestra),  and  songs  by  Pinsuti 
and  Cowen. 

\n  orchestra  of  women  Is  not  a com- 
mon  sight  in  spite  of  the  popularity 
of  one  or  wo,  and  the  pleasure  of  last 
evening's  audience  was  traceable  part- 
lv  to  the  novelty,  as  well  as  to  the 
spirited  performance  of  -the  young 
women. 


fie  programme  was  of  a popular  na- 
re  and  did  not  tax  the  resources  of 
^ ' orchestra,  although  the  sMme 
Dived  themselves  capable  of  good 
liras! ng  and  legato  and  the  brass  quar- 
nlaved  extremely  well. 

The  soloists  were  applauded  impar- 
'dlv  and  every  one,  including  orclies- 
i"i  and  quartet,  was  liberally  provided 
«ith  encores,  so  that  the  programme 
«a,  of  more  than  generous  length. 
There  was  an  enthusiastic  audience  of 
mod  size.  tlie  programme  will  be 

riven  by  a male  quartet  and  Mme. 
Charlotte  Maconda. 

APPLE  OR  LEMON? 

Not  long  ago  readers  of  newspapers 
learned  that  there  would  be  an  in- 
quiry at  a meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  New  York  into  the  precise 
nature  of  the  fruit  that  Eve  handed 
to  Adam.  They  waited  impatiently 
for  the  publication  of  the  discussion. 
Some  were  awakened  at  an  early 
hour.  They  found  a report  of  Mr. 
Christopher  Wren’s  paper  on  the  two 
characteristics  of  the  people  of  the 
most  masterful  nations:  "First,  they 
remain  on  their  feet  and  seldom  per- 
mit their  heads  or  bodies  to  touch  the 
ground,  and  second,  there  is  a mys- 
terious current  that  passes  through 
their  feet  and  bodies  from  the  ground 
into  the  head.”  They  also  found  an 
account  of  experiments  made  to  show 
that  rats  have  a sixth  sense.  But 
there  was  nothing  about  the  discus- 
sion over  the  famous  apple:  Whether 
it  were  a lemon. 

We  would  remind  the  disappointed 
that  this  question  was  raised  long 
ago.  The  Bible  does  not  say  that  the 
fruit  was  an  apple.  Commentators 
have  In  turn  maintained  thal  it  was 
an  orange,  a peach,  a citron,  a pome- 
granate, a quince.  One  would  have 
the  well  known  line,  “Comfort  me 
with  apples,"  translated  “Strew  me  a 
couch  of  citron  leaves.”  The  curious  J 
will  find  much  that  is  entertaining  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  seventh  book 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  “Vulgar  Er- 
rors”: “That  the  forbidden  fruit  was 
an  apple.”  The  argument  that  be- 
cause the  apple  was  little  cultivated 
i in  Palestine,  the  fruit  could  not  have 
i been  a Northern  Spy,  Seek-no-further, 


"We  are'  going  to  play  Beethovens 
Fugue  for  our  own  amusement  and 
profit.  Some  pages  of  it  sound  abornln- 
ablv.  and  many  are  uninteresting.  We 
should  he  glad  to  have  any  of  you  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
i work  stay  to  listen." 

While  Brarohs’  sextet  in  G major  is 
! not  on  the  whole  so  strong  or  con- 
1 stantly  Interesting  as  its  predecessor, 
it  contains  passages  of  true  beauty, 
especially  In  the  first  and  third  move- 
ments. The  beginning  of  the  scherzo 
recalls  the  remark  of  the  great  Sar  in 
Paris,  that  Brahms’  gypsy  always 
dances  in  a tightly  laced  corset,  and 
also  the  more  famous  remark  of 
Nietzsche.  There  is  a curious  dash 
of  melancholy  that  is  of  close  Kin  to 
peevishness  in  the  measures  that 
otherwise  suggest  exhilaration,  If  not 
absolute  joy. 

Mr.  Loeffler’s  sextet  was  produced 
about  14  years  ago  at  a Kneisel  concert. 
The  movement  played  last  night  was 
composed  in  memory  of  Dennis  Bunker. 
The  chief  theme  is  the  chant  “Ei  Oueh- 
nem!’  of  the  bargemen  on  the  Volga,  a 
song  that  has  appealed  to  other  com- 
posers and  been  described  by  more  than 
one  Russian  author. 

Mr.  Loeffler  lias  written  much  since 
1893  and  during  the  interval  he  has 
shaped  for  himself  a musical  speech  ot 
rare  individuality.  Perhaps  he  himself 
looks  coolly  on  this  early  music,  and, 
hearing  it,  would  fain  have  written  some 
of  it  otherwise.  Yet  this  second  move- 
ment is  unmistakably  the  music  of  the 
Loeffler  who  imagined  the  fantastical 
symphonic  poems,  the  two  rhapsodies, 
and  the  disturbing,  haunting  songs  that 
place  him  among  the  first  composers  of 
his  generation  and  yet  apart  from  them. 

Mr.  Loeffler  is  of  no  distinctive  school, 
though  his  sympathies  are,  of  course, 
with  the  best  of  the  modern  Frenchmen, 
especially  Gabriel  Faure  and  Vincent 
d’lndj'.  There  is  breadth,  there  is  depth, 
there  is  personal  feeling  in  this  lamenta- 
tion, and  this  may  easily  be  felt  even  by 
those  who  do  not  know  the  occasion  of 
the  composition.  While  it  is  not  so 
[daringly  imaginative  or  so  subtly  elo- 
quent as  the  later  works  of  Mr.  Loef- 
fler, its  personal  quality  and  its  emo- 
tional appeal  put  it  among  the  best  com- 
positions of  this  singularly  gifted  poet 
jin  music. 

Mr.  Ganz  is  a welcome  visitor,  for  his 
playing  is  modern  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  Last  night  he  contributed 
generously  to  the  excellent  ensemble. 

As  for  the  Knelsels— what  is  there  to 
be  said  at  this  late  day?  There  is  the 
same  perfection,  the  same  inimitable 
finish;  there  is  now  freedom,  elasticy, 
spontaneity  in  greater  degree  than  when 
these  concerts  were  episodes  in  the 
wearing  routine  of  orchestral  duty. 

The  fourth  concert  will  be  on  Tues- 
day evening,  Feb.  19. 


our  itnreratiffsTBly  poiygTiTt"  singers— 
was  once  translated  hesitatingly  by 
a young  woraafi  who  sat  behind  me 
and  was  friendly  disposed  to  her  com- 
panion. “If  My  Worms  Had  Wings. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  young 
woman  added:  “That  doesn't  seem  to 

he  right  hut  ’vers’  must  mean 
■worms"  Mr.  Hahn,  who  of  late 
has  been  as  much  interested  in  Mo- 
zart as  he  formerly  was  in  Massenet 
—and  imitation  though  in  a diluted 
' for"’  it;  unmistakable  admiration  is 
said  to  be  a pet  of  all  the  ladies  in 
which  respect  he  resembles  Hilde- 
brand Montrose.  This  charge  may 
come  from  less  successful  composers 
I in  Paris,  and  as  he  purposes  to  visit 
the  United  States  this  season,  let  us 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt; 

^ The*  suite  played  last  night. =on^ 
nrettv  as  woll  as  Quaint  pages,  F 
bans  the  most  noteworthy  are  those  in 
which  Ludovtoo  Sforza  enters  a swarthy 
man  who  was  known  as  The  Moor 
the  “Romanesque,  and  a short  scene 
“Loda  and  the  Swan,  for  it  is  highly 
Dvobable  that  the  “oisoau  of  the  com- 
poser is  our  old  friend  Jupiter  disguised. 
I hasten  to  add  that  this  scene  would 
not  bring  a blush  to  the  cheek  of  a 
maiden  aunt  for  Hahn  in  this  respect 
iP  more  .nod est  in  music  than  was 
Michael  Angelo  in  art.  . . , 

Hahn  makes  a brave  attempt  to  be 
pleasantly  archaic  in  this  suite  b y a 
use  of  old  modes,  and  he  is  tin3efc; 
fairly  successful,  though  _ he  falls  far 
below  Delibes,  whose  music  to  Le  Roi 
s’ Amuse”  is  a masterpiece  in  its  sugges- 
tion of  the  formal  grace  and  elegance  of 

! b¥hTpeyrfoPmance  throughout  was  of  a 
hi'-h  order  of  excellence.  These  con- 
certs are  to  be  ranked  for  arLf ic  merit 

I CONCERT  fOYER 

New  York  Soprano’s  Beauty 
and  Opinions  as  Reported 
from  Visit  to  Nice. 
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The  Longy  Club  (wind  instruments 
. and  piano),  assisted  by  Messrs.  Fritz- 

or  other  variety,  strikes  US  as  lllogl-  sc}le;  Kloepfel,  Ludwig,  Rettberg  and 


cal,  for  the  Garden  of  Eden  has  not 
as  yet  been  definitely  located  in  Pal- 
estine beyond  all  doubt  and  perad- 
venture. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  Mrs.  Dev- 
ereux  Blake  discussed  this  question 
passionately  and  made  a provoked  as- 
sault on  the  apple,  the  best  and  most 
salutary  of  fruits.  The  most  sensible 
conclusion  is  that  of 


Schuecker,  gave  its  second  concert  last 
night  in  Potter  Hall.  There  was  a warm- 
ly applausive  audience. 

Lazzari’s  octet,  op.  20,  for  flute,  oboe, 
English  horn,  clarinet,  two  horns  and 
two  bassoons,  has  been  heard  here,  but 
it  gained  by  repetition.  The  first  move- 
ment is  melodically  charming,  the 
thematic  treatment  is  masterly,  and  the 
effects  gained  by  contrasting  and  blend- 
ing timbres  are  often  delightful.  The 


Sir  Thomas  seoon(J  movement  gives  much  promise 
t*  <io-  . in  the  opening,  but  the  interest  is  not 

Browne:  Since  therefore  after  this  maintained  tm  the  end.  The  finaIe  ,s 

fruit,  curiosity  fruitlessly  inquireth,  agreeable. 

and  confidence  blindly  determined,  Jfcpf  ‘Placed 

we  shall  surcease  our  inquisition;  Maquarre  and  A.  de  Voto,  is  a truly 

. ,,  , , , , , , 'poetic  work,  one  of  the  most  note- 

rather  troubled  that  it  was  tasted,  worthy,  if  not  the  most  noteworthy, 

than  troublin''  onrsplve*  In  it<i  dppi  contributions  for  many  years  to  the 
man  trouonn0  ourselves  in  us  aeci-  repertory  of  the  flute.  The  three 

Sion;  this  only  we  observe,  when  movements  portray  Pan  with  the 
„ ...  . . . .shepherds,  the  birds  and  the  nymphs, 

tilings  are  left  uncertain,  men  WJ  -C  These  movements  are  characterized  by 

exquisite  fancy  and  uncommon  finish 
in  workmanship.  The  musical  thought 
Is  refined  and  original,  and  the  va- 
riety of  expression  in  both  cantabile 
and  bravura  passages  is  surprising. 
[The  performance  was  one  of  rare  ex- 
[cellence,  one  in  which  virtuosity  and 
interpretation  worked  lovingly  to- 
gether. Jules  Ernest  Georges  Mou- 
jquet.was  born  in  Paris,  July  10,  1867. 
He  was  a prix  de  Rome  na  i in  1896, 
land  he  began  solemnly  by  composing 
[“Andromeda,’’’  “The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,’’ 
as  a decent  and  Institute-fearing  prix 
de  Rome  man  should  compose.  He 
has  written  a string  quartet,  choruses, 
'Danse  Grecque,  Ballade  and  Aubade, 
and  one  of  his  latest  works  is  a quar- 
tet for  harmonium,  violin,  viola,  ’cello 
which  was  produced  in  Paris  last 
year. 

Lacroix’s  Variations  Symphoniques 
for  flute,  oboe,  English  horn,  clarinet 
jbass  clarinet,  two  horns  and  bassoon 
[were  played  here  for  the  first  time,  as 
was  the  “Pan”  sonata.  This  piece  be- 
longs, on  the  whole,  to  the  class  of  com- 
positions that  are  characterized  as  “wei 
I made.”  They  remind  one  of  the  unforl 
1 tunate  women  who  are  lumped  together 
'as  "estimable  persons.”  The  first  variai 
tions  are  ingenious,  and  they  also  hav« 
musical  value,  but  the  weariness  o 
labor  becomes  apparent,  and  the  fina[ 
pages  are  as  the  working  out  of  prob- 
lems which  interest  ohieflv  the  worker. 

A suite  by  Reynaldo  Hahn,  “Le  Ba 
de  Beatrice  d’Este,”  for  two  flutes 
oboe,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  tw 
bassoons,  trumpet,  kettle  drums,  cym! 
bals,  hair,  piano,  was  played  her) 
for  the  first  time.  Hahn  is  know 
here  chiefly  by  a few  songs  of  a sen 
timental  nature.  The  title  of  one  ( 
them — for  they  are  sung  in  French  I 


assure  them  by  determination.” 
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KNEISEL  OUARTET 


The  Kneisel  quartet,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Rudolph  Ganz,  pianist;  Max  Zach,  viola, 
and  J.  Keller,  ’cellist,  gave  its  third  con- 
cert last  night  in  Chiekering  Hall.  There 
was  a large  audience. 

Tile  programme  was  as  follows: 
Brahms'  sextet  in  G major,  op.  36; 
Beethoven’s  Grosse  Fuge,  op.  133  (first 
time  at  these  concerts):  second  move- 
ment from  Loeffleris  sextet  in  A minor; 
Schumann’s  piano  quintet. 

| The  programme  would  have  been  ma- 
terially bettered  by  the  omission  of 
Beethoven's  Fugue.  This  fugue  was 
written  as  the  finale  of  one  of  the  last 
of  tile  composer’s  quartets,  the  one  in 
B flat  major,  if  I am  not  mistaken.  He 
was  advised  to  write  another  finale  “on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  fugue."  Is 
it  not  probable  that  the  fugue  was  then 
the  despair  of  players  and  hearers?  It 
is  natural  that  the  Kneisels  should  wish 
to  include  it  in  their  repertory  and  that 
they  should  wish  to  play  it  in  Boston, 
but  last  night  it  was  out  of  place,  and 
it  lengthened  unnecessarily  the  concert. 
How  much  better  it  would  have  been, 
Mr.  Kneisel.  at  the  end  of  the 
i quintet,  said  to  the  audience: 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Herald  published  last  Sunday  a 
picture  of  Lillian  Grepyille,  Miss 
Katharine-  Goertner  of  New  York,  who 
made  'her  first  appearance  in  opera  at 
Nice,  as  Juliet  In  Gounod's  opera.  A 
copy  of  a Nice  journal  lias  arrived,  and 
in  it  there  is  pleasant  information  about 
Miss  Grenville’s  beauty  and  opinions. 
This  information  is  furnished  by  an. 
ingenious  person  who  signs  himself  "Le 
Radovan.” 

Miss  Grenville,  a tenor,  a playwright 
and  some  journalists  -were  sitting  to- 
gether at  a restaurant  table  after  a 
performance  ol’  "Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor.  She  said  with  a smile:  "O.  how  I 
.^‘“y  you  trenchmen  are!  Who  .said1 
that  ail  Europe  outside  of  France  could 

hDDi-cV’r'0do!ne  one  0{  y°ur  amusing 
books  Whereupon  one  of  the  gallant 
Ft  end  men  made  this  delicate  compli- 
ment by  way  of  answer:  "That  may  be; 
but  all  Europe  could  not  produce  two 
eyes  as  beautiful  as  those  that  come  to 
us  from  America." 

“Le  Padovan”  tells  us  that  Miss  Gren- 
ville is  passing  fair.  Her  hat  of  black 
ultra-elegant,”  and  reminding  one 
th,e  wing  of  a dragon-fly,  set  off  the 
blonde  beauty  of  her  face,  which  has 
the  purity  of  a cameo  and  tones  of 
amber  winch  run  to  her  nuque.  The 
complexion  Is  of  a transparency  which 
makes  one  think,  of  the  petals  of  cer- 
tain roses  and  caresses  the  eves.  Tito 
lips  are  delicately  curved,  so  "that  the 
mouth  is  not  a mere  gash,  nor  do  the 
meet  like  the  two  halves  of  a 
muttin,  to  borrow  Thomas  Hardy’s 
phiase.  Tlie  nostrils  quiver  delicately; 
!»*>«*  eyelids’  Who  can  read  this 
SIt  "unmoved ? We  quiver  as  we 
write. 

Messrs.  Segny  and  Detigny  were  quar- 
relling about  her.  “Decide  it,”  said  Mr. 

!no,t!linS'  that  pertains  to  beauty 
is  foreign  to  us.  My  friend  and  I can- 
not agree  on  the  precise  color  of  your 
l1?,1/.-  , tt  is  blonde,”  said  airy,  fairy 

Lillian,  laughing.  (She  is  always  laugh- 
ing, or  at  least  smiling,  the  light-heart- 
ed, .toyous  girl.) 

f„n^>ai,(lon  jye,  but  blonde  lias  its  scale 
from  Venetian  blonde  to  the  blonde  of 
wheat;  it  has  its  sharps  and  flats.  We 
wish  to  know  the  exact  shade.”  Now 
listen  to  Miss  Lillian’s  answer:  “If  you 
wish  the  answer  in  poetic  terms— I be- 
lieve you  do  not  distinguish  between 
poesy  and  blague— the  shade  is  hazelnut, 
n jou  wish  the  prosaic  name,  it  is  the 
blonde  that  resembles  dried  mud.”  And 
the  young  girl  -burst  into  a peal  of 
silvery,  German  silvery,  laughter. 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  life 
behind  the  scenes.  Tlie  tenor,  who  is 
described  as  a model  father  of  a family. 

h?’t  ,on,  tlle  stage  lie  never 
dreamed  of  declaring  a real  sentiment 
to  the  woman  taking  the  part  of  tlie 
heroine. 

Asked  about  flirtation,  “which  is  said 
to  be  practised  extensively  in  tlie  United 
btates,  tlie  young  girl  said  that  while 
she  had  nothing  against  a flirtation,  she 
nad  not  yet  met  flirts.  “I  have  had  no 
opportunity.  All,  yes.  I remember  I met 
a flirt  once,  if  he  should  be  called  one. 
it  was  at  a .big  dinner.  1 sat  next  a man 
who  seemed  to  be  interested  in  me,  but 
ae  was  shy  and  lie  said  nothing.  Tlie 
eloquence  which  should  have  been  in  his 
mouth  had  gone  down  to  his  boots.  I 
became  aware  that  one  ol’  his  boot  soles- 
was  seeking  vaguely  contact  with  one  of 
my  slippers.  Then  X said  to  him:  ‘It. 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  not  predju- 
cheed  against  me,  but  why  do  vou  wish 
to  damage  my  slipper?’  ” “Le  Padovan” 


I adds:  “Lillian  Grenville,  told  JTThis  i- 
I Jones  of  gentle,  irony  italb  a little 
.by  the  Tan ltee  accent  whi<fli  gave  a 
sirange  savor  to  th.  anecdote.”  The  in- 
genuous Lillian ! But  the  story  is  an  old 
one.  “If  you  love  me.  say  ho,”  said  the 
honest  country  girl  at  the  chuf.-.-a  SOcl- 
f"3*,®',,  don  t dirty  my  white  stock- 
■l:»s-  We  know  a Boston  woman  who 
sat  once  in  a theatre  party  next  a cock- 
tail-heated man  of  middle  ag-  . He  began 
to  crowd  her  foot.  She  looked  at  him 
c a,  discouraging  lorgnette  and 

s“  <1-  Can  t you  find  some  more  original 
•fornmer?”°f  express‘ng  yoUr  admiration 

Again,  we  are  at  tlie  restaurant  in 
Nice.  There  was  writing  of  auto- 
graphs on  bills  of  fare.  Miss  Lillian 
took  the  pencil.  “In  her  eyes,  now 
pc-nsive,  one  saw  floating  the  blue 
water  of  her  soul.”  Watery'  eyes  are 
a bad  sign.  They  sometimes  go  with 
a serious  complication  of  heart  and 
kidneys.  “What  has  destiny  in  store 
tor  her?  Without  doubt  she  under- 
stood that  to  conquer  the  heart  of  the 
crowd  tlie  artist  must  give  all  that 
she  has.  For  she  wrote:  ‘Chi  non 

sente,  non  fera  mai  sentire!’  (\V,>! 
trust  this  Italian  is  all  right),  which! 
may  be  interpreted:  ‘Who  does  not 

teel  will  never  make  others  feel.’  ” 

"Le  Padovan”  looked  at  her  signa- 
ture. “it  is  a haughty  one  and  it 
slopes  upward  as  for  arduous  con- 
quest. but  with  what  confidence,  with 
what  will!” 

Why  are  all  these  things  hid  from 
Americans?  Why  is  Miss  Lillian  not 
now  queening  it  at  the  Metropolitan 
or  the  Maniiattan  ? 


According  to  a London  journal  there 
were  277  concerts  last  year  in  public 
halls  of  that  city. 

“As  a large  number  of  musical  per- 
formances have  also  taken  place  at 
Queen’s  Small  Hall,  Salle  Erard,  Port- 
land  Rooms,  and  Messrs.  Broadwood’s 
and  Messrs.  Brinsmead’s  Rooms,  and 
some  80  concerts  have  been  given  by  the 
Sunday  league  in  various  places  of  en- 
tertainment. it  is  calculated  that  tlie  to- 
tal cannot  lie  less  than  1400,  or  an  aver- 
age of  27  concerts  for  every  week  in  the 
year.” 

"Lancelot”  of  tlie  Referee  has  re- 
ceived a copy  of  Enrico  Bossi’s  "Para- 
dise Lost,”  wiiich  will  be  performed  in 
London  next  month.  The  cover  is  “or- 
namented with  a picture  of  a man  hav- 
ing a depressed  expression  and  a lady 
with  her  hair  down,  tlie  former  quite 
natural  and  tlie  latter  desirable  under 
the  circumstances.” 

The  Columbus  Press  Post  informs  us 
that  an  audience  of  that  citv  is  “usu- 
ally ^content  to  play  the  cold,  critical 
role.  J lie  success  of  Mr.  Lhevinne, 
the  pianist,  in  Columbus  is  therefore 
the  more  astounding.  The  audience 
went  half-wild  with  approval  "In 
oruer  to  more  fully  show  their  appre- . 
j elation  tlie  artist’s  hearers  jumped  to  i 
then-  feet,  shouting,  bravo.”  Thus  the 
hearers  split  their  throats  and  the  re-  I 
porter  split  his  infinitive.  We  like  to  i 
think  of  tlie  Columbians  roaring  and  ' 
pounding-  with  canes  and  umbrellas  A 
scene  for  our  old  friend  the  Historical  ! 
Fainter ! 

Mr.  Rosenthal  was  even  more  success-  \ 
ful  in  India  pa  poli.s,  where  he  played  his 
own  Papillons.”  The  News  of  Jan.  8 
described  the  performance:  “One  could  I 
set  the  graceful,  fluttering  pageant  of  I 
Winged  insects,  in  pale  hues  and  then  in  I 
richer  colors,  once  mingled  with  the  gor- ! 
geous  richness  of  the  butterflies  of  the  I 
tropics  and  then  back  again  into  tlie! 
pale  yellow  wings  of  the  late  summer  I 
idlers,  tlie  poetry  of  motion  and  the 
never-stopping  fluttering-,  until,  seem- 
ingly attracted  to  more  fragrant  fields, 
they  passed  from  sight.  The  listening 
silence  Was  almost  heavy  as  the,  pianist 
made  tlie  audience  see  the  tonal  paint-  ! 
ing  Tlie  News  also  says  that  Beet- 
hoven  s Sonata  109,  is  "stupendously ! 
intellectual.  The  only  fly  in  tlie  jam 
pot  was  tlie  “evident  meeting  of  hand  I 
and  keyboard,  which  at  times  sounds 
hke  a slapping  of  the  keys."  No,  the 
keys  should  never  be  slapped,  nor  should  i 
a pianist  have  long  nails. 

Mr.  Lhevinne  did  not  slap,  the  keys  in  i 
Philadelphia  early  in  tlie  month.  Ac-  I 
cording  to  the  Public  Ledger:  “The  I 

piano  fairly  reeled  under  the  sledge-  ‘ 
hammer  blows  which  he  dealt  with  ur-  I 
sparing-  hands.”  Mr.  Lhevinne  usually  I 
plays  to  a finish  and  the  piano  must  hr*  ! 
a glutton  for  punishment. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Lhevinne  lias  other 
iprms  of  physical  expression  “One  of 
his  diversions  is  to  seat  a heavy-weight 
lriend  un  a stout  chair  and  then  grasp 
the  legs  and  lioid  him  out  at  arm's  ! 
length.  He  has  arms  that’ Jeffries  might 
envy,  and  wrists  that  have  the  power 
and  speed  of  lightning." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  a 
home  for  aged  music  teachers  lias  been 
established  in  Philadelphia.  Tlie  house 
was  given  by  Mr.  Theodore  Presser,  the1 
music  publisher.  It  has  15  bedrooms  a 
library,  dining  rooms  and  kitchens.  Mr. 

J resser  has' also  set  aside  a sum  suffi- 
cient  for  its  maintenance.  Tlie  home  is 
offered  freely  to  all  men  who  are  65 

years  oid  and  have  been  teachers  of  j 
music  as  a sole  means  of  livelihood  for 
25  years  and  are  incapable  of  further  ! 
work  through  age  or  sickness.  As  yet  I 
there  have  been  no  applications.  Mr.  j 
Presser  says:  "Tlie  institution  is  in- 

tended to  be.  to  musicians!  what  the 
Edwin  Forrest  Home  is  to  actors.  They 
are  not  to  feel  that  they  are  objects  of 
charity  in  any  sense,  but  that,  on  the  j 
contrary,  they  are  fully  entitled,  as  their  I 
just  due.  to  all  the  home  lias  to  offer.,, 
When  this  becomes  better  known  I have 
no  doubt  the  idea  will  be  availed  of." 

Dr.  Emil  Reich  says  that  Beethoven  I 
was  “heavy  and  ponderous”:  also  “a ' 
preacher  of  musical  sermons  and  an 
indifferent  imitator  of  Mozart”;  further- 
more, Beethoven  showed  “poverty  of 
! invention.”  Great  Hevings!  Why  did 
not  Dr.  Reich  say  all  this  before? 

Mr.  Carlo  Buonamici  of  Boston  played 
the  piano  at  a Knicsel  concert  in  New 
York  Jan.  8.  “He  played  in  the  refined 
manner  of  an  artist  and  not  a virtuoso.” 

. Miss  Lilia  Ormond  of  Boston  sang  at 
tlie  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
(Orchestra  in  Hartford,  last  Monday. 

Dr.  Waitzhold,  a deep  German  think-  ! 


•er,  sa 

is  ofu. 

ailments  frouMj 
in  later  !'■' 


niucli  piano  playm^ 
...  of  the  many  ner\ 
vliitli  young  girls  suffi  i 
The  deadly  custom  <> 


in  latei  ‘girls  tl)  hammer  on 

compelling  >.ulL"?nJ5  tjiej-  are  lo  or  16 
the  keyboard  he  fore  iiw>  j opinion, 
should  W Profcnbed  b>  puhim  v 
etui  even  at  that.as  addition  to 

ted  only  to  those  w 'iust  constim- 
real  talent.  P«sse* nroduces even  more 

tlon.  Vlol.n  8tud>  ProJvu  s ano  anJ 

disastrous  effects  titan . in  i proves  to 
the  doctor,  .juoane  stat  S»c  t of  1(l00 

his  Wr*a,'SSy  ns the  pianoforte  be- 
Kroung  gir.s  stfu& v., .,  e afflicted  with 
torefhe  age  of  U ■ « ''erw)ljle  of  those 

at'" later  age  only  *>  , 

al  aU  only  i 

100  were  similarly  aftected  estab- 

A college  of 


Mr.  Anton  Hekking.  the  . > llist,  i- 
playing  in  towns  on  the  Pache  ecus 

Mr.  Johann. MdeUtause^who 

TnH  York"  who  appeared 'tt  took* on 

the  wife  of  a • eresting  children,  to 
mother  of  two  1"^r®su'o  return.  Site 
whom  site  was  nbont  . ' in 

inclosed  a ^eck  for^W  to  ^ p 
! hiS  , "ft?  check  ' I n returned  it  to  the 
I bank  and  then  killed  himself  with  a 

pistol  hall.  This  is  the  story  as  it  is 

told.  

It  is  said  that  the  tempo  of  t tic  “Mar- 
seillaise" has  been  much  changed,  and 
chiefly  through  Russian  influence.  In 
the  early  days  it  was  played  quickly 
and  with  a certain  wild  dash,  t remem- 
ber Mr.  Guilmani.  the  organist,  com- 
plaining that  the  air  was  always  taken 
at  too  slow  a pace  in  England  and 
America.  The  "Marquise  de  Eon  ten  oy 
is  responsible  for  the  following-  account: 

“When  the  •Marseillaise’  began  to  oe 
played  at  the  court  of  Russia,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  tirst  visit  to  St.  Peters- 
burg of  the  President  of  the  French.  Re- 
public, the  director  of  the  court  music, 
in  deference,  it  is  said,  to  a hint  front 
his  Imperial  master,  caused  it  to  he 
played  to  a much  more  slow  arid  stately 
measure.  It  was  entirely  transformed, 
and  what  it  lost  In  warlike  spirit  it 
gained  in  dignity  and  grandeur.  It  be- 
came in  every  sense  of  the  word  r.  hymn 
of  tiie  nation,  rather  than  a fierce,  fiery 
battle  song.  When  the  Czar  returned 
the  visit  and  came  to  Paris  the  Mar- 
seillaise was  played  there  to  the  same 
measure  as  had  been  adopted  at  hi. 
Petersburg,  and  now  this  has  been 
adopted  altogether  for  official  and  even 
general  use  in  France,  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  the  republic  is  no  longer 
revolutionary  in  its  methods,  or  greedy 
for  tlie  blood  of  crowned  heads,  but  tnat 
It  represents  the  best  conservative 
forces  of  tlie  great  Frencli  nation." 


third  annual  concert. 

Langham  Mandolin  Orchestra  with 

Others  Heard  at  Potter  Hall. 

The  Langham  Mandolin  orchestra,  H. 
F™  defector,  gave  its  third  annual 
concert  last  evening  m Potter  HaU. 

Soph i ^Barnard^Eop'ran^^assls^ed  i Miss 
Barnard  taking  at  short tnotta.  the .place 

unable 

to  appear.  m Eluded  Krai’s  inarch, 

“HochPHab8bu«g"^^cerpte j^°^andy” ; 

Odel'/^ntasane;^  ™“ze?.  -^ang^d 

« whirls  ■ssrss  « 

cert.”  and  impersonation^.  Qtrme 

were  accompanied  by  Miss  Mabe  * 

The  concert  was  pleasant  and  divert 

i 

of  tone  is  very  agreeable,  and  althouwi 
not  of  great  volume,  has  a peculiar 
warmth  and  delicacy.  The  orchestra  has 
upon  carefully  drilled,  and  the  ensemble 
was" smooth!  animated  and  rhythmic 
The  soloists  were  recalled  and  botn 
added  encore  numbers  to  the  pro 
gramme._ 


WHAT!  NO  SOUP? 

The  Ohio  State  Journal  gravely 
announces  that  soup  is  going  out  of 
fashion.  It  has  heard  the  report;  it 
has  trustworthy  information  from 
Paris,  and  it  ends  the  article  with 
the  sentence,  “Vale  soup!" 

Soup  in  America  and  for  Ameri 
cans  is  not  an  institution  of  long 
standing.  It  was  rarely  served  on 
the  tables  of  dwellers  in  small  towns 
of  New  England  forty  years  ago  If 
there  was  a soup  tureen  in  the  house 
if  was  used  chiefly  for  an  oyster 
stew,  and  the  oysters  came  in  kegs. 


Farmers  almost  never  ate  soup.  TiOow 
at  “The  CoMt  Not  Mad,”  a collection 
of  receipts  for  the  American  public, 
published  at  Watertown,  N.  Y„  in 
1831.  The  only  soups  mentioned  are 
one  made  “of  a beef’s  hock,"  veal 
soup  and  a soup  of  lamb  s head  and 
pluck.  The  English  for  years  knew 
i>nly  the  varieties  characterized  by 
Thackeray  as  hell-broths.  Mr.  Sala, 
in  his  cook  book,  gives  117  receipts, 
but  he  does  not  mention  black  bean 
soup,  which  should  take  three  daj  s 
in  the  making,  and  should  be  served 
for  three  dinners  in  succession  and 
don’t  forget  the  dash  of  rum.  Black 
bean  soup  is  not  for  the  mustached, 
but  it  is  worth  a close  and  general 
shave.  No  thick  soup  should  be 
served  at  a formal  dinner;  a thick 
soup  is  for  intimate  dining;  it  re- 
quires attention;  it  precludes  conver- 
sation. 

The  French  are  supposed  to  be  the 
masters  in  soup,  but  the  Italians  are 
more  cunning  artists,  and  they  knov, 
the  value  of  grated  cheese.  With 
many  Americans  soup  is  a conces- 
sion to  gentility.  In  the  small  towns 
of  New  England  soup  and  set  bath- 
tub cafne  into  fashion  about  the  same 
time.  Soup  gave  the  hostess  rank 
as  an  entertainer.  The  bath-tub  in 
winter  was  used  as  a place  to  water 
potted  plants,  and  only  on  Saturday 
night  was  there  family  use  of  it. 

Some  now  believe  that  soup  is  un- 
wholesome; that  it  injures  the  faces 
and  figures  of  women.  It  all  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  soup  and  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared. 
The  French,  Italians,  Spaniards  are 
wiser  than  we;  they  are  more  tem- 
perate in  food.  It  is  a pity  that  tuS 
pot-au-feu  is  not  looked  on  as  a ne- 
cessity in  every  American  household, 
whether  it  be  of  high  or  low  degree. 
We  should  then  he  less  violently  car- 
nivorous, less  given  to  heavy  pastry, 
less  wasteful. 

A NEW  MANIA. 

It  seems  there  is  a new  disease. 

In  England  it  is  called  “kiono- 
mania”:  the  infatuation  with  fresh, 
white,  dazzling,  beautiful  snow  that 
leads  some  persons  to  go  out  and 
roll  in  it.  It  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  the  word  is  not  in 
English  dictionaries,  not  even  in 
Dr.  Murray’s  colossal  work.  But 
should  not  the  word  be  spelled 
‘chionomania”?  The  Greek  word, 
‘kion,”  means  pillar.  The  word  for 
snow  In  Greek  is  “chion." 

The  disease  is  rare,  but  it  was 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  St. 
Francis  of  Assissi,  when  he  was 
tempted  at  the  beginning  of  his 
conversion,  used  to  plunge  into  a | 
ditch  of  ice  and  also  into  snow 
banks,  and  this  heroic  remedy  was 
used  by  ascetics  even  before  St. 
Francis  left  trade  and  retired  from 
the  world.  There  were  other  saints, 
and  there  were  philosophers  before 
them,  who  thus  sought  safety. 

Any  healthy  child  in  the  country 
wishes  to  roll  in  the  snow,  and  one 
of  the  many  pathetic  city  sights  is  to 
see  children  of  the  rich  making  the 
most  of  the  little  snow  in  the  door- 
yards  or  street,  moulding  their 
snow  men  and  wallowing  without 
thought  of  cold3  and  influenzas. 
The  desire  of  grown  persons,  now 
called  a mania,  is  merely  a survival 
of  a natural  instinct.  We  have  seen 
men  and  women  sojourning  in  the 
country  bent  on  rolling  down  a 
grassy  slope. 


A new  orchestral  work  by  F.  H.  Cow- 
en  and  a new  work,  “Christ  in  the  Wil- 
derness,” by  Granville  Bantock,  will  ba 
performed  at  the  Gloucester  (Eng.)  mu- 
sical festival  to  be  held  in  September  of 
this  year.  A new  lyric  setting  of  the  old 
ballad,  “Sir  Patrick  Spens,”  by  A H. 
Brewer,  will  be  performed  at  the  Car- 
diff musical  festival  next  fall. 

Bachelet’s  cantata,  "La  Sulamite,  per- 
formed for  the  first  timeat  a Lamoureux 
concert  Dec.  23,  did  not  please.  "It  is 
long  of  the  ‘Concours  de  Rome’  variety, 
with  some  anemic  symptoms  of  skill,  bui 
uninteresting.  The  declamation  is  petty 
and  senile.”  , 


Viola  Waterh'ause,  Soprano. 


Olga  von  Radeckl,  Pianist. 


Minne  Scalar,  Soprano. 


CONCERTS  OFyTHE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY— Chicicering  Hall.  3:30  P.  M.  The  42d  of  the  Sutrfay  chamber  con- 
certs organized  by  Messrs.  Chiokering  & Sons  and  directed  by  Mr  H.  G. 
Tucker.  The  Madrigal  Club.  Mr.  Tucker,  conductor;  Miss  Nina  Fletcher, 
violinist;  Mr  Paul  Fox.  flute;  Mr.  H.  Lorbeer,  horn,  and  Miss  Mary  D. 
Chandler  will  take  part.  The  choruses  will  be  Bradlee  s ‘ Why  Standest 
Thou  Mar  Off.  ” Callus’  "O  Salutaris  Hostia,”  Salnt-Saens  Ave  Vertim  ; 
Schumann’s  "Good  Night"  and  "The  Little  Ship."  with  flute  and  _ horn 
obbligato,  Brah/ns’  “O  Lovely  May,"  "Farewell  ’ and  The  Falcon  and 
Franz’s  “May  Song."  The  society  is  composed  of  these  singers:  Sopranos, 
Mrs  Jeanette  B Ellis.  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Hollis,  Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Holt, 
Mrs’  Blanche  M.  Kihluff.  Miss  Teresa  Mahoney.  Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Wood- 
ruff contraltos.  Mrs.  Louise  B.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Bertha  C.  Child.  Miss  Alice 
R Cole  Miss  Celestine  Cornehson.  Miss  Adelaide  Griggs,  Miss  Florence 
\ Nickerson'  tenors,  Messrs.  Bruce  Hobbs,  Thomas  Johnson,  Robert 
Martin.  George  J.  Parker.  .1.  H.  Itattigan,  H.  Schurmann:  basses,  Messrs. 
D M Babcock.  L.  B.  Merrill.  W.  B.  Phillips.  C.  H.  Wilson.  George  H. 
Woods  Miss  Fletcher  will  play  Bach’s  sonata  m E minor,  a larghetto  by 
Xardlni  a gavotte  by  Rameau,  and  Saint-Saens’  Le  Cygne. 

Ivmphon v Hall,  7:30  P.  M.  Performance  of  Haydn’s  “Creation”  by  the 
People’s  Choral  Union.  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Cole,  conductor.  Mrs.  Grace  Bon- 
ner Williams  Miss  Clara  Staudenmayer,  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Shirley  and 
Mr  Leverett  B.  Merrill,  solo  singers.  Mr.  Herman  A.  Shedd,  organist,  and 
Miss  Edith  H Snow,  pianist.  The  orchestra  will  be  made  up  of  Boston 
Svmnhony  plavers.  Mr.  Jacques  Hoffmann,  concert  master.  A few  tickets 
may  be  obtained  at  the  box  office  this  afternoon. 

Chlckering  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Fourth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 

•'Xon  ^ quartet:  BrehSs.  quartet  in  B flat  major  op.  67;  Tschaikowsky, 
„ trL  in  A minor:  Mozart,  quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  (K.  581). 
Piano  trio  clarinet.  and  Mr.  Victor  Benliam  will  assist.  Mr.  Benham 
ntow  liVes  iu  Dctioit.  lie  gave  recitals  here  in  the  old  Steinert  Hall  in 

WEDN ESDA Y — Steiner t Hall.  3 P.  M.  Piano  recital  by  Olga  yon  Radeckl. 
Beethoven,  sonata,  op.  81  A;  Brahms,  second  ballade  and  rharsody.  op. 

- Schumann,  “Kreisleriana” ; Arensky,  etude  in  F and  scherzo,  Rach- 
maninoff. two  preludes;  Sibelius,  Barcarolle;  Strauss-Schuett,  paraphrase 
on  waltzes  in  “Fledermaus” ; Cui.  intermezzo  and  alia  Polacca. 

THTRSDAY — Chickering  HaU.  3 P.  M.  Piano  recital  by  Mme  Katharine 

T!,v,odson  JIozart  sonata  in  A major;  Beethoven,  minuet  in  E flat;  Leo 
arietta’  gavottes— in  G minor  by  Exaudet.  in  G major  by  Corelli,  and 
Rameau’s  Tambourin’.  Beethoven,  sonata  in  C sharp  minor;  Schumann, 
andantino  quasi  variazioni  and  Papillons;  Hinton,  rliap^ocl>%  op.  -3,  I. pi- 
xodex  of  a Romance" : Chopin,  prelude  ii)  D flat,  waltz  in  G flat,  op.  i0, 
waltz  in  A flat.  op.  42.  scherzo  in  B minor. 


. JDAVJSymphcmy  HnT17  2:=n  P-f.^u^t'^C0  ,r  s Cmivcrso,  ' The  Mystic 
Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Muck  co"Xv°a  ' poem  bv  Walt  Whitman),  first 
- umpeter."  symphonicfantasytattera  .poem  o Melba  : "Ah! 

■ 10$  Melba?;  Berlioz,  symphony,  "Harold 

~ -s— 'of  the  ,Bb^' 

[Ambitious  Attempts;  Opera  in  the 
Town  Hall  by  Local  1 alent;  the 
Meeting  House  Music  an 
Educational  Force. 


M R.  FRANZ  KNEISEL  tyld  me  not  long-  ago  that  in  western  towns 
ultra-modern  French  music,  as  the  two  excerpts  from  Debussy’s  j 
fantastical  quartet,  give  special  pleasure  to  the  natives.  By 
western  towns,  Mr.  Kneisel  did  not  mean  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Scranton,  or 
even  Painesville,  O.;  he  meant  towns  of  the  far  West,  towns  beyond  the 
Mississippi  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Hess  has  had  a similar  experience  with  his  quartet  in  towns  out- 
side New  England. 

j have  received  letters  from  officers  of  clubs  in  western  cities  asking 
for  information  concerning  radical  composers  of  France  and  of  other 
lands.  Music  by  these  composers  was  to  be  played  or  sung  at  meetings 
of  these  clubs,  and  the  presidents  wished  to  preface  the  concerts  with 
remarks  concerning  the  life,  career,  opinions,  tendencies  of  each  com- 

P°S  Some  may  deplore  this  curiosity.  They  will  ask:  “Is  the  public  of 

this  or  that  town  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the  chamber  music  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert?  Has  it  due  respect 
for  one  Johannes  Brahms?  Does  it  know  all  the  songs  of  Franz?" 

Or  they  may  quote,  with  a portentious  shake  of  the  head,  the  words 
of  Chorley  spoken  many  years  ago : “The  Americans  have  shown  a remark- 
able proclivity  in  instrumental  music.  toward  that  which  is  occult  and  in- 
comprehensible; and,  to  judge  from  what  reaches  the  old  country  in  the 
shape  of  printed  opinion,  are  already  far  in  advance  of  us  in  comprehend- 
ing that  which  seems  full  of  darkness  and  doubt  to  our  eyes.  Whether  in 
this  they  are  not  beginning  at  the  end  of  music,  may  be  reserved  for  oth- 
ers to  decide.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  concerning  the  genuine  admiration 
of  these  westerners  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Debussy’s  music,  and  the 
honest  expression  of  their  liking  is  a tribute  of  which  Debussy  may  well 
be  proud.  For  the  people  in  these  towns  are  not  bound  by  tradition. 
They  hear,  and  they  like  or  dislike  of  their  own  free  will.  Venerable 
names  do  not  necessarily  impress  them.  As  the  Chicago  hotel  clerk  said 
long  ago  to  Kate  Field:  “Daddyism  doesn’t  go  down  in  Chicago.”  Now 

there’s  such  a thing  as  daddyism  in  music.  ( 

No  doubt  in  these  western  towns  the  cornet  is  ranked  as  an  indecent 
instrument,  and  little  children  all  take  piano  lessons.  The  Prairie  County 
Observer  of  Devall’s  Bluff,  Ark.,  published  an  article  that  might  well  lead 
to  improving  discussion:  “Prof.  G.  A.  Kastelie,  the  great  traveller,  artist, 

lecturer  and  music  missionary,  on  his  way  to  Memphis  stopped  here  to 
tell  us  some  of  his  observations  made  in  many  countries  in  both  hemis- 
pheres.” Here  is  one  of  the  observations:  “Boodling,  graft  and  trust 

matters  in  the  United  States  were  promptly  taken  up  from  the  very  day 
that  the  150  pictures  of  civilization  aroused  the  thinking  men  of  every  na- 
tion; but  divine  harmony  is  still  imperfectly  understood,  especially  in  this 
state,  where  at  least  95  per  cent,  of  the  better  educated  folk  bang  away 
upon  tin  panny,  out-of-tune  rattle  boxes  which  they  erroneously  call 
pianos,  thus  perverting  the  very  ones  who  should  from  the  start  get  a cor- 
rect perception  of  soul  elevating  music  and  divine  harmony.” 


fliofavis;  Sylthe  church  members 
Vho  wife  ™oSd  and  regular  standing. 

In  Church. 

There  were  operatic  airs  and  cho- 
ruses, however,  in  the  church  and  the 
music  in  this  church  was  truly  an 
educational  force  in  a ’hu"1fbl°  l e 
The  organist  was  a man  of  ^nulne 
.talent,  who,  If  he  had  lived  in  Boston 
or  New  York,  would  have  won 
greater  name.  His  name,  George 
Kingsley,  is  still  found  ^ modern 
jivrnn  and  tune  books,  and  some  of 
his  hymn  tunes  are  still  sung  by 
thousands,  though  his  noble ’ ,^be£. 
set  to  “What  are  these  in  bright  a 
ray”  is  generally  neglected  by  edit- 
ors. He  was  a serious  organist^ 

considerable  1 G . ® ^5 ’ {I r j v d f efrtun a t e iri 
.and  he  was  singular  y to^un^ 
his  improvisations.  Yet  e an(J  Bome- 

t^me^^^Hdl^^strai^  w^°'fn*itsC<dIay 

?oUhhye 

that  the  organist  would  ,piay  ^orns 
fiomn"ThVe°  Huguenots”  Tlm.title^  of 

i what^dld  ^CKindgsley  play  from 


Prof.  Kastelic’s  Hemeoy 

“There  was  a time,”  says  the  eminent 
professor,  who  thoughtfully  sent  The 
Herald  a marked  copy  of  the  Prairie 
County  Observer,  and  mailed  it  with 
Ills  own  busy  hand  at  Louisville— “There 
was  a time  when  music  was  the  only 
means  of  education,  and  people  were 
then  free  from  deviltries  because  divine 
harmony  gave  them  the  correct  impulse 
for  gentle  manners  and  sincere  feelings 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  attainable  today.  If  churches 
and  schools  would  pay  more  attention 
to  music  and  piano  teachers  insist  on 
using  only  correctly  tuned  instruments 
Instead  of  horrid  and  perverting  rattle 
traps  so  commonly  used  in  most  Ameri- 
can homes  and  by  too  many  teachers. 

“To  this  end  Prof.  Kastelie  with  the 
aid  of  his  remarkable  pictures,  is  estab- 
lishing a colony  where  the  divine  art  of 
music,  as  well  as  other  elevating  arts 
and  refining  influences  shall  be  prac- 
tised and  taught,  thus  curing  not  only 
selfishness,  but  all  the  chronic  diseases 
of  mind  and  body — the  only  positive 
means  of  saving  families  and  entire  na- 
tions from  ruin  and  final  annihilation.” 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  there  is 
need  of  missionary  work  even  in  Ar- 
kansas. There  is  need  of  the  Ingenious 
harmonies  of  Debussy,  which  will  make 
the  pianos  now  in  use  machines  of 
hatan  in  the  attuned  ears  of  the  Devall’s 
Bluffians  and  all  other  Bluffians  along 
the  river  or  in  the  interior. 

The  point  is  this:  They  all  play  the 
piano  out  West.  / \ 

A River  Village. 

Ah,  how  fax;  is  all  this  from  a little 
village  In  western  Massachusetts  where 
I was  reared!  We  said  “raised”  In 
those  early  days,  as  they  still  say  it  in 
English  counties  from  which  our  for- 
bears came.  And  not  long  ago,  in  an 
English  magazine,  this  sentence  ap- 
peared: “Poor  Mary  had  been  raised  up 
iv  a worldly  father  and  mother.” 

This  village  would  have  pleased  De 
tocqueville.  There  was  absolute  democ- 
hcy.  The  hired  man  stood  up  in  town 
iting  in  his  smockfrock,  talked  and 
ed  against  his  employer,  and  after 
meeting  was  adjourned  they  re- 
led  htelr  daily  relations.  The 
>ne  mason  would  walk  home 
church  with  the  lawyer,  and 
|y  would  discuss  the  matter  of 
sermon,  arguing  over  the  sound- 
of  views.  for  Jonathan  Ed- 
i once  ruled  that  village,  and  his 
continued  long  after  lie  had  been 
”y  treated  there,  long  after,  lie 


was  dead  and  had  found  unbaptlzed 
persons  in  heaven. 

There  was  what  was  proudly  known 
as  “Culture”  in  the  village.  There  were 
men  and  women  of  natural  high  breed- 
ing and  of  liberal  education.  Thera  was 
a public  library  of  well  chosen  books. 
There  was  -what  Dr.  Johnson  would 
have  called  good  talk  in  houses  during 
the  winter.  There  was  much  interest  in 
religious  thought  that  was  then  ultra- 
modern. for  there  were  radical  Uni- 
tarians and  even  agnostics  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Old  Church.  There  were 
lectures.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  had 
failed  there  as  a preacher  before  he 
turned  music  critic.  Now  there  are 
music  critics  who  publish  sermons  In 
the  newspapers.  But  there  were  very 
few  amateur  pianists  of  any  proficiency 
in  the  village— they  could  be  counted  on 
one  hand— and  few  children  took  piano 
lessons  in  the  early  sixties. 

An  Operatic  Show, 

The  art,  however,  was  not  wholly  neg- 
lected. There  was  uncommonly  good 
music  in  the  Old  Church,  an  unusually 
Imposing  example  of  the  New  England 
meeting  house,  with  its  high  pulpit, 
lofty  and  generous  galleries,  broad 
aisles  and  family  pews  provided  with’ 
arm  rests  and  crickets.  There  was 
also  a Choral  Union. 

There  had  been  a performance  of  “II 
Trovatore”  in  English,  with  costumes 
and  scenery  in  the  Town  Hall— a mem- 
orable event.  The  Ferrando  of  the  even- 
ing kept  a shoe  shop.  His  voice  broke 
pitiably  when  he  cried  to  the  slumber- 
ing retainers  in  the  count’s  hall, 
“Arouse  ye!  Arouse  ye!”  and  even  a 
grave  deacon  in  the  audience  forgot  his 
doubts  as  to  whether  he  were  among 
the  saved  and  snickered  right  out.  Fer- 
rando is  still  living,  and  he  has  been 
for  years  a useful  citizen.  No  doubt 
he  now  enjoys  the  music  of  Debussy. 
The  Leonora  and  the  Azucena,  excel- 
lent church  and  concert  singers,  are 
dead,  as  is  the  Count  di  Luna,  a dent- 
ist who  sang  with  an  intensity  that 
would  have  been  diabolical  had  it  not 
been  operatic.  And  where  is  the  Man- 
rico?  He  turned  piano  teacher,  went 
to  Leipslc  for  further  study,  found . the 
village  too  small  for  him  on  his  return, 
and  moved  years  ago  to  Minneapolis. 

This  was  the  only  operatic  perform- 
ance I remember.  There  were  negro 
minstrel  shows,  but  tliev  were  viewed 


Meyerbeer’s  “furniture  opera”?  The 
“Orgic”!  “Tum-tum,  tum-tum,  tumpi- 
ty  tumpity  turn  turn.” 

Choruses  from  masses  (of  course  with 
English  words)  and  from  oratorios  were 
sung  by  the  well-drilled  and  enthusiastic 
choir.  Mozart’s  12th  mass  — which 
Mozart  did  not  write— was  a great  favor- 
ite, and  even  Farmer’s  in  B flat  had 
its  little  day.  The  quartette  hymn  in 
the  service  was  taken  usually  from  the 
Madison  Square,  or  the  Grace  Church 
collection,  and  some  of  the  tunes  were 
extremely  florid.  There  were  arrange- 
ments from  operas  of  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
Verdi.  Then  came  the  canticles,  anthems 
and  hymn  tunes  of  Henry  Wilson  and 
Dudley  Buck,  Jr. 

The  solo  tenor  would  bleat  “A  few 
more  years  sliall  roll,”  or  the  contralto 
would  sob,  ‘Flee  as  a bird  to  your 
mountain,”  with  great  expression  and 
old  ladies,  shrouded  in  crape,  would 
forget  to  nibble  bunches  of  caraway 
seeds,  or  would  put  down  pain)  leaf 
fans  with  a deep  sigh. 

Kingsley,  whose  collections  for  chor- 
us use  were  once  in  fashion,  grew 
old.  Even  the  thick  shawl  which  he 
wore  in  winter  did  not  keep  him  warm. 

He  was  succeeded  by  a young  man  who 
delighted  in  the  organ  music  by  Batiste. 
And  Batiste  and  Buck  ruled  for  some 
vears.  What  a sensation  the  latter’s 
festival  “Te  Deum”  in  E flat  made 
when  it  was  first  produced!  This  was 
then  considered  the  full  and  final  ex- 
pression of  the  text.  In  those  days 

the  congregation  sang:  the  Z®3 

always  full  and  the  singing  was  lusty. 

Concert  Seasons. 

The  Choral  Union  was  conducted  by 
the  dentist  to  whom  I have  te f e r red . 
He  was  a born  musician,  .who  played 
all  sorts  of  instruments,  sang  with  na- 
tural taste,  and  had  a genius  for  con- 
ducting. One  of  his  most  ambitious  at- 
tempts was  the  production  of  Mendels- 
sohn’s “First  Walpurgis  Night.  The 
Germania  Orchestra  of  Boston  was  im- 
ported People  came  from  neighboring 
towns.'  “Owls  and  ravens  howl  with 
us  and  scare  the  cravens.  I ^ote 
from  memory — but  the  effect  is  sun 
fresh  in  my  mind,  and  I doubt  whether 
the  performance  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  next  month  will  seem  as  glor- 
ious a one  as  that  heard  in  hoyliood. 
There  were  milder  evenings,  nights  or 
moderate  rap ture-as  when  * David  by 
the  Chevalier  Neukomm  was  per 

formed.  mugjc  ]overg  of  the  village 
would  go  occasionally  to  Springfield  to 
hear  an  oratorio.  There  was  a special 
train  run  for  a performance  of  The 
Creation”  when  Parepa  sang,  and  com- 
ing home  there  was  a fierce  debate  over 
the  relative  merits  of  Haydn  and  Han- 
sel. “What  is  there  finer  than  The 
Heavens  are  telling,  Po©h . it  Isnt 

to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with 
the  Hallelujah  chorus.”  The  solo  sing- 
ers were  praised  or  cursed  extrata- 

gantly.  Happy  days!  

There  were  the  Theodore  Thomas  con- 
certs  in  Springfield,  and  again  there 
were  special  trains.  We  delighted  in  the 
arrangement  of  “Traeumerei,”  in  the 
Strauss  waltz,  in  the  Torchlight  Dance 

^It^was^the'  boast  of  tbe  village  that 
Jennv  Lind  had  not  only  sung  there 
but  had  actually  sojourned  there  soon 
after  her  marriage.  There  was  a warm 
welcome  given  to  later  musical  visitors. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  a Boston  soprano, 
was  a favorite,  and  when  she  sang  with 
the  Temple  quartet  the  “Miserere  ’ scene 
from  “II  Trovatore,”  enthusiasm  shook 
the  hall.  Then  there  was  the  wonderful 
performance  of  the  Masonic  Quartet  by 
This  Quartet.  The  Mendelssohn  Quartet 
Club  was  also  highly  appreciated. 

Home  Music. 

A few  boys  and  girlB  took  piano  les- 
sons. The  rudiments  were  often  taught 
at  home  by  mothers  or  maiden  aunts, 
who  once  delighted  in  “The  WreckePs 
Daughter  Quickstep,”  “Gen.  Persifer  F. 
Smith’s  March,”  pieces  by  Wollenhaupt, 
transcriptions  of  “Love  Not  Ye  Hapless 
Sons  of  Clay”  and  of  arias  from  Italian 
operas.  There  were  volumes  of  sheet 
music  with  Illustrated  title  pages  In  the 
house,  but  the  mothers  seldom  touched 
the  piano,  though  one  might  in  the  dusk 
play  “Beethoven’s  Spirit  Waltz,  and 
the  youngster  listening  thought  there 
was  no  more  beautiful  music  m the 
world  and  no  more  accomplished  virtu- 
oso. Then  she  would  laugh  and  say  to 
her  admiring  husband:  My  playing 

dtivs  s.r€  over. 

The  lessons  would  not  excite  respect 
todav.  They  were  given  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  pupil  to.the 
performance  at  last  of  “Yam  o Shanter 
and  “Falling  Leaves.”  Richardson  s In- 
j structlon  Book  was  generally  used.  I re- 
! member  a boy  who  was  happy  tvlien  he 
1 was  allowed  to  practise  a transcript  on 

I of  “Ever  Be  Happy.”  from  “The  En- 


chantress,’’  and  when  the  dfvTriMy  tall 
Clara  Butt  sang  Hatton’R  air,  “The  En- 
chantress” in  Boston,  and  sang  it  with 
the  Reductive  coquetry  of  a British  bar- 
maid, Balfe’s  chorus  came  back  to  him 
and  he  longed  to  see  the  opera. 

A Favorite  Glee. 

The  village  was  inhabited  by  temper- 
ate men  and  women.  There  were  a few 
victims  of  the  Demon  Rum,  but  the 
great  majority  took  strong  waters  only 
for  a severe  cold.  Yet  one  of  the  most 
popular  glees  heard  in  the  concerts  of 
those  years  was  Bishop's  “Mynheer 
Vandunck,”  which  was  sung  here  re- 
cently In  a transcription  by  the  Apollo 
Club.  The  illustrious  Dutchman,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  daily  and  gaily  two  quarts  of 
brandy  to  a pint  of  water. 

Tliis  glee  has  a curious  history,  and 
in  view  of  the  recent  performance  by 
the  Apollo  Club,  a short  digression  may 
be  allowed. 


“Mvnheer  Vandunck”  was  composed 
bv  Bishop  for  “The  Law  of  Java,”  by 
George  Colman,  the  younger,  which  was 
first  performed  at  Covent  Garden  May 
11,  1822.  The  glee  was  sung  at  the  ris- 
ing of  the  curtain  when-  “Dutch  Soldiers 
are  discovered  seating  round  a table, 
and  drinking.”  A contemporary  notice 
of  the  performance  did  not  mention  the 
glee  by  name,  but  said:  “The  music  Is 
unequal.  Some  of  the  commencing  airs 
hung  rather  heavily  on  the  audience: 
but  as  the  scene  advanced  the  composer 
seemed  to  gather  fire,  which  burned  In' 
a flame  before  the  close.” 

Before  the  performance,  a young  man 
applied  to  Bishop  for  a position  as 
singer.  If  he  would  only  be  permitted 
to  sing  in  a glee,  he  could  show  his 
ability.  There  was  no  glee  In  the  opera. 
Bishop  said  it,  the  poet  would  write  than 
words,  he  would  compose  the  music. 
The  time  was  short,  but  “Mynheer  Van* 
dunclt”  was  composed  and  as  the  ap- 
plicant was  a bass.  Bishop  put  in  tw<fc 
bass  solos.  The  rehearsal  came.  At* 
Bishop  said  afterward  in  a lecture:  In, 

addition  to  his  other  defects,  the  young; 
man’s  voice  was  scarcely  audible.  V 
hoped  It  would  be  better  at  night.  It 
was  worse!  Of  course  he  was  not  allow- 
ed to  appear  again.  Nevertheless,  ha 
entreated  to  he  retained,  and  offered 
to  stay  for  only  a few  shillings  a week. 
But  the  proprietor,  who  told  him  that  hai, 
would  be  much  too  dear  at  any  price.' 
was  Inexorable.” 

This  young  man  waa  afterwards  fam-, 
ous  as  Henry  Phillips.  He  visited  the* 
United  States  In  1S44,  and  the  next  yea» 
wrote  “Adventures  In  America*  an 
tertalnment." 

Finale. 

There  were  few  ringers  among 
younger  generation  9a  this  village  until! 
singing  was  taught  in  the  publlo  schools* 
and  the  life  of  the  first  teacher,  Who  iS>: 
still  living,  was  not  a happy  one.  But' 
there  were  two  fire  engines,  the  Deluge 
and  the  Torrent,  fierce  red  shirted  rival 9- 
at  musters,  and  there  was  a brass  batidl 
of  the  sheetiron  species. 

There  was  singing  of  an  Informal,  go- 
as-you-Dlease  nature  before  the  intro* 
ductlon'  of  a special  teacher.  The  boys 
and  girls  sang  “Wild  Roved  the  Indian 
Girl.  “They  Made  Her  a Grave  Too 
Cold  and  Damp,”  “Ossian’s  Serenade, 
“Lulu  Is  Our  Darling  Pride”  and  other 
gems.  “Ossian’s  Serenade”  was  a de- 
light, and  the  singers  shouted  with  gust* 
the  immortal  lines: 

“I’ll  chase  the  antelope  over  the  plain. 

The  tiger’s  cab  I’ll  bind  with  a chain. 

And  the  wild  gazelle,  with  its  silvery  feet. 

I’ll  give  thee  for  a playmate  sweet.’ 

As  I have  said,  there  was  little  homo 
singing.  If  a youth  called  on  a girl, 
she  did  not  entertain  him  with  ballads 
nor  was  -there  talk  of  tone  .production. 
“Buggy  riding”  was  a more  fashionable 
amusement,  and  there  were  many  one- 
handed  drivers  of  acknowledged  skill. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  the  growth  of  the 

t0For  the  town  is  now  a city.  College 
girls  frequent  it.  and  there  are  all  sorts 
of  concerts  and  recitals  and  lectures 
and  improving  talks  about  music.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  visits  occa- 
sionally the  place.  No  doubt  D*bussy 
is  now  known  there.  Perhaps  he  Is 
already  considered  old-fashioned.  The 
dead  in  the  old  burying  ground  off 
Bridge  street  may  be  the  only  ones  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  ultra- 
modern tendencies  in  music.,  and  they 
are  the  ones  I should  first  visit,  if  occa- 
sion drew  me  to  the  town.  They  are 
restful  companions,  and  we  could  think 
together  of  old  days. 

PERSONALS. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mrs.  Viola  Waterhouse,  soprano: 
Olga  von  Ra-decki,  pianist,  and  Mme. 
Scalar,  soprano.  Mrs.  Waterhouse  was 
well  known  in  Boston  and  its  neigh- 
borhood some  years  ago  as  Miss  Viola 
Campbell.  She  left  this  city  in  1901  to 
sing  at  Grace  Cliurcli,  Providence.  R. 
I.  Three  years  afterward  she  went  to 
New  York  to  make  that  city  her  dwel- 
ling place.  She  studied  faithfully  and 
patiently,  until  now  she  is  in  demand 
for  music  festivals,  oratorio  perform- 
ances and  general  concert  work.  Thus 
she  began  this  season  with  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Worcester  festival  and 
went  to  Pittsburg-  to  sing  lor  the  Arts 
Society.  Since  then  she  has  been  en- 
gaged for  a concert  of  the  Pittsburg 
orchestra  in  Cleveland,  for  perform- 
ances of  oratorio  in  Brooklyn,  Cincin- 
nati (“The  Messiah,”  led  by  Mr.  Van 
der  Stucken)  and  elsewhere,  as  it!  Lynn, 
with  Mr.  Mollenhauer’s  society,  and  for 
recitals.  In  February  she  will  make  a 
western  trip.  Mr.  Philip  L.  Hale,  in  one 
of  his  entertaining  and  instructive  ar- 
ticles on  art  contributed  to  The  Herald, 
commented  caustically  on  the  enforced 
departure  of  several  excellent  painters 
from  Boston,  on  their  success  in  New 
York,  and  on  consequent  but  patheti- 
cally belated  appreciation  in  Boston. 
There  are  singers  who  have  had  a 
similar  experience. 

Olga  von  Radecki,  who  will  give  a 
piano  recital  here  this  week — her  pro- 
gramme contains  several  unfamiliar 
pieces,  and  like  that  of  Mme.  Goodson 
ie  utveonventiona! — was  esteemed  here 
I in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Boston  Sym- 


t 


any  orenestru.  ww  piuyea  at  con- 
H-ts  nt  this  organization  in  1S82,  1883 
'.nd  1886.  Her  absence  from  the  city 
jias  been  Ions:.  I understand  that  she 
has  given  concerts  with  much  success 
in  Russia. 

The  Herald’s  portrait  of  Mme.  Scalar 
is  from  a recent  photograph.  It  may  be 
remembered  by  some  that  her  success 
in  London  as  Aida  last  fall  occasioned 
inquiry  and  explanation.  As  Minnie 
Plummer  she  was  born  at  South  Par's, 
Me.  Her  mother  taught  her  the  piano 
and  then  sent  her  to  Portland  for  fur- 
ther study  Mr.  Kotzschmer  discovered  I 
that  she  had  a voice  after  she  was) 

recognized  as  a capable  organist.  In 
Portland  she  was  thought  10  be  .1  eon- 
tralto  but  when  she  went  to  Florence. 
Italy,  the  veteran  Vannucclm  said  that 
she  was  a dramatic  soprano,  nhe  after- 
ward went  to  Paris,  where  she  took  a 
few  lessons  of  Mme.  Marchesi  and  then 
studied  with  Paul  Lherie.  She  made  ner 
debut  at  the  Hague  Oct.  15.  1903,  as  Aida,  i 
and  her  success  was  so  marked  tha.  sue 
signed  a contract  for  three  years,  rthe 
caiic  in  the  course  of  two  years  the 

music  of  Valentine.  Elsa.  Salome  /in 
Massenet’s  “Herodiade  ),  Marguerite. 
Kachel.  Leonora  (in  II  Trovatore  ). 
Sellka.  Tosca  and  the  heroine  of 
Blockx’s  "Femme  de  la  Mer  and  other 
parts.  She  sang  for  the  lirts  time  at 
Nice  in  December.  1903.  as^balome.  and 
in  Covent  Garden  Oct.  17,  1906.  rne 
leading  London  journals  agreed  m 
praise  of  her  voice,  singing  and  his- 

trRkdKU-d"wagner’s  memoirs,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  express  wish,  were 
not  to  be  published  until  30  year.s  ".fj/T 
hi«  death,  will,  we  near,  see  public  light 
in  the  year  1913.  the  tone-poet  s farudy 
being  already  engaged  on  these  valuab  e 
documents,  which  in  sP'te  °f  ’i,k 

only  bring  us  to  the  year  l*46-,,a"d 
fore  not  covering  what  to 
miblic  at  least  may  count  as  the  most 

Interesting  years .fnr'itlTip 3 remarU' 
able  carepr. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the_  Era 
(London)  wrote  a fortnight  ago:  Sa- 

lome’ is  >Btill  being  performed  twice  or 
three  times  a week  at  the  ^'?yalr5?p  Tja.u? 
i a crowded  house  each  night.  Dr.  Rich 
ard  Strauss  has  sent  a very  flattering 
fetter  of  thanks  to  the  orchestra,  ^press- 
ing his  gratitude  at  the  admirable  way 
in  which  they  interpreted  lus  music.  The 
composer  says  the  greatest  praise  is  not 
great  enough;  he  could  not  imagine  a 
more  faultless  interpretation.  In  this 
opinion  every  one  who  has^ heard  sa 

n?  GeorgeT  Riddle *0" Cambridge  was 

srs&r  « the  yss <3 

E€n"eev« 

^rhrec  tatS^n 

Mb’!  n eapoUs^  oi-3  tlie1  Con  ried'1  Opera'  C om- 

pany. 


The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr. 
Karl  Muck  conductor,  gave  Its  12th  con. 
cert  of  the  season  last  evening  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  programme  was  as 

follows;  i , L, 

Mendelssohn  !v.  Overture  to  “A  Midsummer 

GHe'f  h.‘.S  ,Drean!'Piano  concerto  In  A minor 

Schubert Symphony  in  C major.  No.  1 

Mme.  Katharine  Goodson  was  the  pianist 


The  inclusion  in  one  programme  of 
Mendelssohn’s  overture  and  the  concerto 
by  Grieg  was  perhaps  a concession  to 
Bostonians,  who  are  psychologically 
worsted  by  a programme  wholly  aca- 
demic, or  one  which  contains  two  sym- 
phonies. Whether  or  not  in  the  nature 
of  an  indulgence  last  evening’s  perform- 
ance was  a labor  of  love,  from  the  fan- 
ciful brilliance  of  the  overture  to  the 
vital  and  engrossing  music  of  Schu- 
bert’s symphony.  Of  the  technical  per- 
formance, what  can  be  said  that  has  not 
been  already  said  many  times  in  many 

Mme.  Goodson  made  her  first  public 
appearance  in  America  at  the  rehearsal 

on  Friday  afternoon.  She  is  English  by 

birth,  and  last  Sunday  s Herald 

laHer^ peiTormaiufe  last  evening  wa.  one 
of  rare  brllllance-a  revelation  to  many 
, whose  preconceived  notions i of  - ’ s 
virtuosi  have  been  formed  from  the  per 
romances  of  "favorite  English  slngew. 
Mme  Goodson,  evidently  in  full . ?y“r 
pathty  with  the  Scandinavian  spirit  of 
the  work,  displayed  not  only  a secur . 
technique  and  a keen  senseofrhjU.m, 
bui  vivacitv.  temperament  and  cnarrn. 

Her  playing  was  constantly  vivid  and 
now  and  then,  as  in  moments  of  the 
daglo.  exquisite;  but  In  general  It  was 
glow'ng  rather  than  tender  and  m r 
than  once,  tempestuous  The  Ptantot 
,vft-  recalled  again  and  again,  me  auui 
once  showed  unwonted  enthusiasm,  both 
nfter  the  concerto  and  alter  i'k/u 

formance  of  Mendelssohn’s  overture 

Th|rtPr  wiflninclude  F S Converse’s 
orchestralWSntasy?d“T^  Mystic  TVum- 
noter”  (first  time  here).  Mozarts 
"L’Amero.”  from  “II  He  Pastore  aria; 

for*?  p lul.  from  A erdi  s ira\i 
am/’  and  Berlioz’  "Harold ’symphony. 
Mme.  Melba  will  be  the  soloist. 

Coming  Concerts 

in  Boston  Halls 

Messrs.  Chiclcering  & Sons  announce  a 
series  of  three  concerts  of  old  chamber 
music  performed  upon  the  instruments 
for  which  it  was  written,  In  Chlckering 
Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arnold 


Dolmetsch,  on  Wednesday  evenings, 
Feb.  27.  March  13,Aprll  3,  at  8:30.  The  first 
programme  will  Include  English  music 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  for  a chest 
of  viols,  lute,  virginals,  violins  treble 
and  bass  voices.  The  second  concert 
will  be  devoted  to  French  music  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  for  viols,  viola 
d’amore,  viola  da  ganiba,  harpsichord 
and  the  voice.  The  programme  of  the 
third  concert  will  be  wholly  music  by 
J S Bach;  a concerto  for  harpsichord 
and ’strings,  a sonata  for  fhile-viola 
d’amore,  viola  da  gamba  and  harps  - 
chord  and  the  ’’comic  cantata.  The 
sale  of  series  tickets  will  open  at  flick- 
ering Hall  tomorrow.  The  sale  of  single 
tickets  will  open  on  Monday,  .Feb.  4. 
Students’  tickets  at  a lower  price  may 
be  had  upon  application  to  Chlckering 
& Sons,  791  Tremont  street. 

The  43d  Chickering  Hall  Sunday 
chamber  concert  will  be  given  the 
"7th  by  the  Olive  Mead  quartet  and 
Mr.  Perabo.  pianist.  . 

The  next  Symphony  concert  in  Cam- 
bridge will  be  given  in  Sanders  Thea- 
tre on  Thursday  evening.  The  soloist 
will  be  Mme.  Goodson,  and  the  pro- 
gramme will  comprise  Mendelssohn  s 
overture  to  Shakespeare  s A 
summer  Night’s  Dream,"  Griegs  piano 
concerto  and  Sibelius'  symphony  in  E 
minor  No.  1,  which  made  a deep  im- 
pression when  it  was  produced  recent- 
ly in  Boston. 

There  will  be  no  Symphony  con- 
certs in  Boston  next  week  as  the  or- 
chestra will  be  in  the  West.  Leaving 
Boston  on  Sunday  evening,  Jan.  27,  in 
that  week  It  will  give  concerts  in 
Rochester,  Cleveland,  Chicago  De- 
troit. Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati 

Mr  Max  Heinrich  will  play  the  accom- 
paniments  f9r  Mr.  Stephen  Townsend  at 
the  song  recital  which  the  latter  will  soon 
erive  in  Steinert  Hall. 

g Mr.  Charles  S.  Johnson  will  soon  give 
a piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall.  . 

Mme  Fanny  Bloomfleld-Zeisler,  ^ho 
has  wholly  recovered  from  her  long  and 
serious  sickness,  will  give  a piano  recital 
in  Steinert  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
the  29  th,  when  she  will  play  pieces  by 
Beethoven,  Schubert-Llszt,  Chopin,  Liszt, 
Poldini,  Moszkowski,  Rachmaninoff  and 
Strauss-Schulz-Evler.  Wherever  she  has 
played  this  season  she  has  been  highly 

i PrMisesd’julla  A.  Terry  announces  her  an. 
tnual  series  of  concerts,  which  will  be 
(given  this  season  at  the  Hotel  Somer- 
set, on  Monday  afternoons.  Jan.  -8. 
Feb  4 11,  IS.  The  first  concert  will  be 
given  by  Miss  Clara  Clemens,  contralto, 
a daughter  of  "Mark  Twain  ’’  and  Mr. 
Francis  Rogers,  baritone.  Miss  Clem- 
ens will  make  her  first  appearance  here 
and  sing  sdngs  by  Rontani  Caccini.  Sec 
chi  Liszt,  Brahms,  Kjerulf,  Haydn,  and 
two  duets  with  Mr.  Rogers  The  later 
will  sing  songs  by  Secchi.  Purcell. 
Haydn,  Dyer,  Bungert,  Schumann. 
Loewe,  Brahms.  Brogi.  Hess,  and  Hugo 
Kaun.  The  second  concert  will  be  a 
piano  recital  by  Mr.  Baermann;  the 
third  by  The  Longy  Club  and  Miss  Lilia 
Ormond  contralto,  and  the  fourth  by 
Miss  Susan  S.  Metcalfe,  mezzo-soprano, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Gebhard,  pianist. 

Mrs  Helen  Allen  Hunt  will  give  a song 
recital  in  Potter  Hall  on  Monday  after- 
noon Feb.  11,  when  she  will  sing  von 
Flelltz’s  cycle,  "The  Idly  Maid”  (Elaine) 
and  songs  by  Liszt,  Rosa,  Handel,  Gou- 
nod d’Erlanger,  Chabrier,  d Indy, 
Holmes,  Grieg,  Tschaikowsky,  Dam- 
rosch  F.  S.  Converse  Miss  Daniels, 
Mrs.  Beach.  The  programme  of 
the  concert  to  ba>  given  In  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  Monday  evening, 
Feb  18,  bv  the  Pittsburg  orches- 
tra Mr.  Emil  Paur  conductor,  will 
be  ’as  follow's : Overture  to  "Oberon," 

Spanish  rhapsody  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra, Liszt-BusonI  (Mr.  Paur  pianist), 
variations  on  a theme  by  Schumann, 
Brahms'  (orchestrated  by  Mr.  Paur), 
overture  to  "Tannhaeuser,”  Schubert’s 
Unfinished  Symphony,  Liszt’s  "Pre- 
ludes,” love  scene  from  R.  Strauss’ 
"Feuersnoth.” 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon, Feb.  5. 


GALATEA  IN  LONDON. 

A London  magistrate  ruled  a few 
days  ago  that  it  is  not  “insulting 
behavior”  to  kiss  a girl  when  she' 
likes  it,  even  if  the  kiss  be  given  in 
the  street  and  in  the  sight  of  the 
people.  A policeman  saw  a young 
man  running  after  a girl.  He 
watched  the  operation  of  primitive 
wooing.  Lo,  the  young  man  put  his 
arm  around  the  girl’s  neck  and  took 
mistletoe  from  her.  She  herself  made 
no  complaint,  for  running  away  is  one 
of  the  most  captivating  of  all  femi- 
nine lures.  There  is  the  memorable 
instance  of  Galatea,  the  frolicsome 
girl  in  the  eclogue.  Centuries  are 
between  her  and  “ ’Arriet”  in  Lon- 
don, who  runs  and  cries  out  “Chase 
me,”  but  the  heart  of  the  woman  is 
the  same.  The  young  man  before 
the  magistrate  did  nothing  common 
or  mean.  He  said  he  knew  the  girl, 
and  purposed  to  kiss  her  often. 
There  was  no  wife  who  wouldn’t  let 
I him.  No  wonder  that  the  magis- 
trate thought  of  days  and  nights 
gone  by  and  dismissed  the  amorist 
with  his  blessing. 

By  the  way,  how  about  the  law 
concerning  kissing  in  a Boston 
street?  Let  no  youth,  cheered  by 
the  tale  just  told,  go  forth  to  try 
his  luck  These  are  troublous  times. 


MISPLACED  CONFIDENCE. 

There  are  men  who  hope  to  win 
and  keep  a woman’s  affection,  or 
the  affection  of  women — “to  every 
man  a damsel  or  two,”  to  quote  the 
biblical  text — by  careful  dressing. 
Let  them  hearken  unto  the  tragedy 
of  Le  Bargy. 

Mr.  Charles  Gustave  Auguste  Le 
Bargy  is  not  only  the  pride  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise  and  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  he  is  the  mould  of 
fashion.  Every  time  he  creates  a 
new  part,  he  creates  a new  sartorial 
mode.  His  cravats  ravish  the  eyes; 
his  waistcoats  are  tales  of  Arabian 
nights;  his  pantaloons  are  mirific. 
Tailors  await  his  decrees,  and  swells 
of  royal  blood  copy  him  anxiously. 

No  wonder  that  one  of  ills  pupils 
at  the  Conservatory,  Miss  Simonne 
Benda,  fell  madly  In  love  with  him. 
Her  eyes  were  like  the  fishpools  In 
Heshbon,  her  lips  were  like  a thread 
of  scarlet,  the  smell  of  her  garments 
was  like  the  6mell  of  Lebanon.  In- 
cidentally, she  had  a dowry  of 
f. 1,000,000,  and  he  married  her. 
She  went  on  the  stage  and  became 
famous.  Foolish  Mr.  Le  Bargy!  He 
should  have  kept  her  at  home.  An 
Oriental,  she  should  have  been 
guarded  in  oriental  manner.  For  a 
young  man,  rich  and  Impetuous/ 
offered  her  love  and  a fortune.  In 
vain  did  Mr.  Le  Bargy  cull  out 
waistcoats  that  would  drive  “Bath 
House”  John  of  Chicago  to  suicide, 
and  cravats  that  put  to  shame  a 
dying  dolphin  or  an  Italian  sunset! 
In  vain  did  he  invent  a lilac-colored 
frock  coat  that  shook  for  a moment 
the  confidence  of  his  nearests  idol- 
aters. They  rallied  and  were  still 
faithful.  Simonne  left  him. 

She  went  to  London,  as  did  the 
young  man,  as  did  his  father,  who 
began  by  playing  the  part  of  the 
stern  sire  of  the  unhappy  Armand 
in  the  tear-compelling  play,  and 
ended  by  swearing  that  she  was 
adorable,  and,  if  he  were  his  son, 
he,  too,  should  have  lost  his  heart 
and  head. 

Mr.  Le  Bargy  has  obtained  a 
divorce.  It  is  said  that  Simonne, 
playing  at  the  Gymnase,  will  soon 
marry  her  adorer,  the  son  if 
Casimlr-Perier,  formerly  President 
of  the  republic.  Will  Mr.  Le  Bargy 
robe  himself  in  sackcloth?  Or  will 
the  cravats,  waistcoats,  the  lilac- 
colored  frock  coat,  win  another  wife 
and  another  dowry?  Mr.  Le  Bargy 
is  nearly  50  years  old  and  his  life 
has  not  been  a restful  one.  A sad 
story,  a grotesque  story — and  how 
French  it  all  Is! 


a little,  quiet  week  of  Parisian  din- 
ners, but  he  ran  against  English 
friends,  who  insisted  that  he  should 
dine  with  them  in  turn.  Thompson 
gave  him  salmon,  mutton  and  boiled 
potatoes.  Robinson,  Brown,  Smith. 
Jones  each  would  not  take  no  for  an 
answer.  At  one  house  he  had  boiled 
leg  of  mutton,  at  another  beeksteak, 
at  two  he  had  mock-turtle  soup,  and 
at  all  they  drank  sherry  and  talked 
about  Cobden  and  financial  reform. 
Thackeray’s  week  was  gone,  and  he 
returned  without  a quiet,  solitary 
dinner  at  the  Freres,  Very’s,  the  Cafe 
de  Paris,  Voisin’s  or  Philippe’s.  And 
the  Parisian  restaurants  in  the  forties 
were  worth  visiting.  He  might  as 
well  have  stayed  in  London.  Our 
friend  might  better  have  -stayed  in 
Boston  and  growled  at  the  porphyry 
over  the  service,  and  made  his  wife 
uncomfortable  by  complaining  of  the 
cook — the  fourth  since  last  October. 
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WHOLLY  STOMACHIC. 

We  heard  an  American  complain- 
ing that  he  could  not  find  any  home 
cooking  in  Paris,  and  by  this  he 
meant  American,  not  French,  home 
cooking.  Even  the  American  fami- 
lies he  knew  in  the  city  were  dena- 
tionalized in  the  matter  of  cookery. 
Like  the  cub,  Ridgeley,  in  Mr. 
Pinero’s  play,  he  did  not  care  for 
"French  messes,”  nor  would  Oreilles 
d’Agneau  farcies,  nor  Canard  en 
chemise  have  caused  him  to  forget 
buckwheat  cakes,  cold  storage  tur- 
key, canned  corn,  a boiled  dinner  and 
pie.  We  doubt  whether  he  would) 
have  appreciated  the  simple  glory  or 
a pot-au-feu. 

One  would  think  that  a sensible 
man  would  enjoy  a change,  that  he 
would  try  to  find  the  home  cooking 
of  the  French,  for  restaurant  or  hotel 
cookery  soon  palls  wherever  it  may 
be  served.  But  no.  There  are  some 
who  are  willing  to  change  the  sky 
and  the  landscape,  but  not  the  petty 
daily  routine. 

The  wail  of  our  friend  reminded 
us  of  the  Bad  experience  of  Thack- 
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BY1DRIGAL  CLUB 

The  42d  Sunday  chamber  concert  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Chlckering  Hall  uas 
given  by  the  Madrigal  Club,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Tucker  conductor,  assisted  by  Miss  Nina 
Fletcher,  violinist;  Mr.  Paul  Fox.  flute; 

Mr.  H.  Lorbeer,  horn,  and  Miss  Mary  D. 
Chandler,  accompanist.  1C  » L 

Tie  programme  consisted  of  these  cho- 
ruses: Bradlee's  “Why  Standest  Thou 
Afar  Off?”  Gallus’  “O  Salutaris  Hostia,” 
Saint-Saens’  "Ave  Verum,”  d’Indy’s  “St. 
Murv  Magdelelne,"  Schumann’s  “Good 
Night”  and  "The  Little  Ship.  Brahms 
"O  Lovely  May,  "Farewell  and  The 
Falcon, ’’  and  Franz’s  "May  Song,  and 
these  violin  solos:  Bach  s EOnaja  JP.Jd 
minor  for  violin  and  piano.  Nardmis 
farghetto,  Saint-Saens’  "The  Swan’  and 
Kameau’s  “Gavotte.” 

The  Madrigal  Club,  a chorus  of  23 
men’s  and  women  s voices,  nils  a 
place  not  filled  by  any  other  of  the 
various  choral  organizations  !.^e 
citv  bv  giving  both  sacred  and  secu- 
lar’ works  that  are  adapted  to  a small 

h<tThe  ensemble  has  not  yet  that 
uni  tv  and  finish  that  come  from 
association;  but  yesterday  s Perf°™- 
ance  was  generally  smooth.  The  ma- 
terial of  the  chorus  Is  excellent  and 
the  volume  and  quality  of  tone  are 
agreeable,  and  well  suited  to  Chick- 

er'r'he  programme  was  not  a happy 
ore  for  it  lacked  variety.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  the works  by  Saint-' 
saens  and  dlndy;  but  there  was  a 
monotony  about  the  P®rf?£^^acred” 
was  not  relieved  when  the  sacred, 
works  gave  way  to  the  mildly  secu 
lar  ones  of  Schumann  and  Brahms. 

Even  that  pleasant  song  about  The 
Little  Ship,"  with  all  its  Teutonic  naivete, 
made  a feeble  impression,  although  it 
was  encored.  The  hunter  with  his  horn 
and  the  youth  with  his  flute,  standing 
shvly  behind  the  piano,  nevertheless  sup- 
ported stanchly  the  text,  and  their  per 
formance  was  admirable.  maiden 

Mrs.  Woodruff  s voice,  asthemo.iuen 
who  ioins  her  timid  song  to  the  sor. 
pealing”  of  the  instruments,  was  charm- 
fn-  Would  the  Sunday  law  have  been 
vloiated  had  these  three  characters  stood 
forth  in  appropriate  costume . 

The  work  by  dlndy  is  for  a j>io 
voice  and  chorus  of  women,  with  organ 
and  piano  accompaniment.  Mrs-  Lima 
was  somewhat  hampered  by  an  uncon- 
genial part  but  her  performance  was 
characterized,  as  always,  by  taste  and 
skill  and  by  distinguished  enunciation. 

rt’icc  Fletcher  played  with  rare 
charm;  and  although  her  Programme 
ea,ve  her  little  occasion  to  ai&pjay 
that  vivid  brilliance  of  which  she  is 
capable'  she  displayed  true  brilliance 
in  Bach’s  allegro  and  jig.  No^aouoi 

1 ^ e . 1 r rn o s t * pleas u*r e ^ t t he& ^ifd ie n c e, 
both  by  its  inherent  beauty  and  byUte 
exquisite  performance  of  Miss 

F1fhe  ludience  filled  the  halL  and  dia- 
concert.  - 

PEOPLE’S  CHORAL  UNION. 

— — / L 

Production  of  ‘‘The  Creation”  Given 
at  Symphony  Hall. 

The  People’s  Choral  Union.  Mr.  Sam- 
uel W.  Cole  conductor  gave  a 
ance  of  Haydn’s  oratorio.  The  Ore 
“on,”  last  evening  at  Symphony  Hall. 
The  chorus  was  assisted  by  an / orches- 
tra composed  of  members  of  the  Bos 
on  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr.  Jacques 
Hoffman,  principal;  by  Mr.  Hermann 

companist,  ana  . onner  Williams,  so- 
*s  s’.  MM;SS  ctaFa  Staundenmeyer.  con- 
t r alto ’ Mr  Clarence  Shirley,  tenor,  and 
ilr  T*  r*  Morrill,  bass.  . ..  ._ 
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evemente.  The  chorus  la  frankly 
body  of  voices  without  individual 
,inlng  and  was  formed  particularly 
_jr  such  lovers  of  music  as  are  not 
music  students,  yet  enjoy  a recreative 
general  study  of  a good  class  of  music. 
This  chorus  has  been  carefully  drilled 
and  every  year  it  produces  some  such 
works  as  that  of  last  evening,  with  pro- 
fessional soloists  and  an  adequate  or- 
chestra. 

The  concerts  are  attended  largely 
and  give  manifest  pleasure,  and  it  is 
believed  with  reason  that  they  do  much 
to  forward  the  cause  of  music  in  the 

city. 

Last  evening's  audience  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  precedent,  In  size  and 
enthusiasm.  The  performance  of  the 
chorus  was  smooth  and  animated;  the 
volume  of  tone  was  good,  and  the 
bodies  of  voices,  effective  when 
massed,  were  severally  responsive  to 
the  director,  and  under  excellent  con- 
trol. 

Of  the  soloists,  Mrs.  Williams  used  her 
agreeable  voice  with  much  skill— one  is 
tempted  to  record  her  pure  intonation, 
because  that  quality,  which  should  be 
accepted  without  comment,  is  compara- 
tively rare.  She  sang  her  music  with 
becoming  simplicity. 

Mr.  Merrill  is  better  equipped  vocally 
than  technically,  for  his  voice  is  of 
leasing  quality,  but  he  unfortunately 
..id  not  always  sing  in  tune.  Mr.  Shir- 
lev’s  performance  was  often  made  in- 
effective by  sentimentality. 
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NEW  YORK,  Jan.  22,  1907.  “Salome,’’ 
a drama  in  one  act,  after  Oscar  Wilde’s 
like-named  tragedy,  translation  iirto 
German  by  Hedwlg  Lachmann,  music 
by  Richard  Strauss,  was  produced  to- 
night for  the  first  time  in  America  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The  oc- 
casion was  Mr.  Conried’s  benefit.  Mr 
Alfred  Hertz  conducted.  The  cast  was 
as  follows: 

Sa’orae Mme.  Premstad 

He.-odias Miss  Weed 

Heredias’  page Mme.  Jacoby 

H'Tod’s  page Miss  Mattfeid 

Herod Mr.  Burrlan 

Jotanaan Mr.  Van  Rooy 

Narrabotb Mr.  Dippel 

P'rsl  Jew Mr.  Reiss 

Second  Jew Mr.  Bayer 

Third  Jew Mr.  Paroii 

Finn tk  Jew Mr.  Bars 

rifle  Jew Mr.  Duf riche 

First  Nazarene Mr.  .Toll me t 

Second  Nazarene ....Mr.  Steiner 

First  Soldier .......Mr.  Muehlmann  ' 

Second  Soldier Mr.  Biass  i 

A Cappadocian Mr.  Lange 

“Salome’’  has  been  produced  in  New 

York,  and  there  was  no  perturbation 
of  nature;  no  shower  of  fiery  and 

consuming  rain;  no  fall  of  startled 
stars,  no  earthquake  shock-  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  Salome  will 


be  permitted  by  the  police  to  dance 
the  dance  of  the  seven  veils  with  the 
cunning  and  the  abandon  displayed 
tonight.  „ 

When  Reyer’s.  “Salammbo”  was 
brought  out  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  Ana- 
tole  France  said  with  his  gentlest  j 
Irony;  “That  Flaubert  did  not  appear,  | 
lamentable  and  terrible,  at  night,  to  i 
Messrs.  Reyer  and  du  L,ocle,  is  almost 
an  argument  against  the  immortality  | 
of  the  soul.’’  , • 

If  Oscar  Wilde  of  the  fastidious, 
dazzling,  Insolent  days,  had  looked 
down  on  .the  stage  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan he  would  have  hailed  Strauss  as 
his  brother  in  perversity  and  his  rival 
in  Sadism,  and  he  might  have  said 
with  a smile  to  the  audience  what  he 
wrote  to  Sarah  Bernhardt:  All  that 

I endeavored  to  make  was  something 
curious  and  sensual.” 

Yet  we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
drama  of  Oscar  Wilde  as  a closet  or 
spoken  play  without  music,  or  with 
the  legend  of  Salome,  or  with  preced- 
ing dramas,  tales,  fantastical  versions, 
or  with  strange  fancies  and  caprices  or 
painters.  We  are  concerned  with 
Wilde’s  tragedy  only  as  the  libretto 
to  which  Strauss  set  music.  Nor  is 


I it  now  necessary  to  Inquire  into  the 
''immorality’’  of  the  subject  or  of  the 
I treatment  of  the  subject.  The  scene  of 
Salome’s  amorous  ecstacy  over  the 
head  of  Jokanaan  may  be  repulsive.  It 
is  not  Immoral.  From  the  first  she 
wished  to  kiss  the  lips  of  the'prophet 
This  burning  desire  cost  Jokanaan  his 
head.  The  accomplishment  of  the  wish 
is  •the  logical,  inevitable  catastrophe. 
Grant  that  Salome  is  a victim  of  gene- 
saic  aberration;  the  rest  follows.  She 
is  a maniac;  she  is  neither  moral  nor 
immoral.  She  is  a subject  for  the 
alienist.  Whether  she  be  also  a subject 
for  a librettist  and  a maker  of  operas 
is  another  question.  Other  noble 
dames  of  the  ' centuries  have  in  the  i 
wildness  of  passion  done  strange  and 
atrocious  deeds,  and  they  have  thus 
served  playwrights,  painters,  poets, 

composers.  It  is  the  sight  of  J6ka- 
naan’s  head,  not  the  thought  of  It,  that 
is  repulsive,  and  even  the  least  prud- 
ish and  squeamish  may  protest  against 
the  entrance  of  necrophilism  Into  op- 
eratic art  or  await  uneasily  an  opera 
in  which  the  Marquis  de  Sade  will  be 
the  dominating  figure — tenor  or  bari- 
tone? 

Wilde’s  tragedy  is  known  to  readers 
of  The  Herald,  and  the  treatment  a 
Salome  by  playwrights,  novelists  and 


r ,4h  ATme  Fr'-m--  > ! . __ 

wmposors  mr  t><  n cnwtmsa  m-ent-  « cOT'njptma.ldtert,  -ctorrop  t are  of  an  ancieut  date.  As  a matter 

of  fact- there  neyer  was  in  Fiance  af 

ordinary  drama  of  Richard  Strauss.  fhe  yearned  for  the  prophet  rort,  v .1 g iine  0f  separation  between  names  of 

&??!*, s'xr“!n,i?»ffc*;*u!s,n„s  ;s*s«a?Kwi  wfe*  <*&«  ,»d  M « y»...  «• 

ss *•*«“ uri£i"  » j m" ”as,rf "! 

habit  of  meeting  at  the  hous<.  of  Bardi.  along  artistic  lines,  and ■ber  inac  . * \ to  the  rank  of  gentleman,  he  did  not 

^yu«"r®«a*SMsr»  «.  v™  ?”“•>£«  Sfe  >»  .»>■  *««* «.  ■»»»■>«  * 

SifstsJHisi* jg, .,h.',^grw'  8^na&gy^'«^<ai  ~ «»<”«  f — ■ The 

tomimlc,  the  effect  would  be  as  great,  the  singer,  and  the  seductive  particle  “de,”  “du,  des,  was  never 

toer  lessairres^l?b1ea  formerly  considered  as  a sign  or  as 

emic  lo^%Xnamie^Htfru|g%rc.^n  an  indication  of  nobility.  It  rightly 
erotically  disordered  mind,  yet  it  wat  preceded  onlv  names  which  desig- 
never  extravagant,  never  nizarTe,  *«•*?  -1 

woman  was  of  flesh  and  blood,  a beinq  nated  a province,  an  estate,  a locality. 
byntheDeny  f?®  a^ornd  “tsodeTntL ! In  old  times  every  one  was  allowed 


rue  uiiu.ru i l r i uruwing,  me  tieaury  an 
the  force  of  the  dialog  e and  the  dra- 
matic eloquence  are  all  In  the  orches- 
tra, and  tills  gigantic  orchestra  Is 
handled  by  Strauss  with  Incredible 
supplehess,  elasticity,  stage  instinct 
and  imagination.  The  orchestra  ex- 
presses thought  and  emotion  with  a 
breadth  and  a subtlety,  with  a frank- 
ness and  a super-refinement,  with  an 
ingenuity  and  an  overpowering  splen- 
dor of  sonority  that  were  hitherto  un- 
known and  unimaglned. 

•‘Salome”  Is  a symphonic  poem  for  ; i cistern  removed  one  ‘i>y*  one  the  re- 
orchestra  and  voices,  with  action,  seen-  1 mlinngvens  before  Herod  until  the 
ery  and  costumes.  It  already  has  its  TetS  was  b“S  himself, 
guide  books.  Its  analysts,  its  lecturers—  1 SJif*  annee  In  Its  general  scheme  and  In 

but  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  hearers  , Vils,5n  heen  seen  by  travellers  In  - ... 

to  know  the  typical  themes  or  to  call  : p-fott^n  cou^  to  expos '-  their  family  to  that  of  any  estate, 

them  by  name.  There  is  orchestral  He-  i I eastern  coun . J, „„ , hv  _ . . . . . 

fail  thnf  will  onnna  I nenonin  1 1 i*  t ^ ♦ U 


I history  of  humanity.  Her  dance  before 
i Herod  was  admirably  managed.  Brio 
I danced  or  postured  the  dance  of  roe 
1 first  veil  and  then  Miss  Froelich.  assmrn- 
ing  her  shape,  after  she  had  run  behind 


to  add  a second  name  to  that  of  his 
father.  This  practice  prevailed  in 
large  families,  and  the  eldest  son 

was  thus  distinguished.  Many  gen- 
tlemen preferred  the  old  name  of 


t”  ‘•“O  epical  uieimis  or  to  can  countries,  by  visitors  to  expos  - men  lumny  luuc  m 

& ; , l&with  ira  in  To  Claim  today  nobility  by  the  inser- 

I European  cities.  It  was  now  sensuous  tlon  of  a “de”  in  a family  name  is  the 


siuurau  ui  me  score,  explanatory  notes 
of  the  composer,  little  jests  or  bits  of 
Irony  at  the  expense  of  the  stage  folk 
For  the  average  hearer  these  are  unap- 
preciated or  lost  in  the  general  effect, 
(but  his  pleasure  and  his  wonder  are  not 
diminished  by  reason  of  this. 

I There  are  pages  that  rise  like  towering 
peaks  above  the  mighty  chain;  the  ec- 
stacy  of  Salome  over  the  whiteness  of 
Jokanaan’s  body ; the  entrance  of  Herod, 
with  his  terror  at  the  sight  of  the  young 
Syrian’s  blood,  in  which  he  slips;  his 
complaint  against  the  cold,  and  against 
the  wind  blowing  for  him  alone;  Joka- 
naan's  proclamation  of  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah;  the  marvellous  wrangling 
of  the  Jews  over  the  mission  of  Joka- 
naan  and  the  nature  of  God,  a scene 
that  only  a composer  of  commanding 
genius  and  supreme  mastery  could  have 
imagined  and  then  vitalized;  the  superb 
pages  of  the  dance,  the  translation  into 
music  of  Flaubert’s  memorable  descrip- 
tion of  Salome's  pas  seul;  the  sinister 
moments  after  the  executioner  has  gone 
down  into  the  cistern;  the  second  apos- 
trophe of  the  wretched  woman  to  the  head 
still  indifferent  to  her  frenetic  cajolery. 
Nor  amid  all  the  orchestral  wealth  o£ 
Indescribably  gorgeous  color,  amid  ail 

the  extreme  complexity  of  harmonic 

schemes  with  jostling  chords  and  quar- 

t « , . .11.: . U . 1 .4  nx-nmcOOl 


freauenters  of  certain  music  nanh  m * ' . .. 

European  cities.  It  was  now  sensuous,  tion  of  a “de”  in  a family  name  is  the 

bUoshfngfy afrankT  subUe  nC"  height  of  folly.  The  bourgeois  Del* 
iseffrandaa  *?ayel Woton  not  the  man  rue  will  continue  as  De  la  Rue  to  be 
! 0f  the  desert.  His  personality  was  not  a bourgeois. 

1 ?macaeid  and  at*  times  ^oisteroust^a^ter  Even  a real  Jake  In  France  will 

X t % as  ‘been  * stu  d&t  hatnjc^na£m  ^as^fn-  henceforth  have  to  pay  for  his  title, 
tended  by  Strauss  to  be  an  abstraction.  There  Is  to  be  a tariff.  A duke  will 

to  all ' wild  1 y' ai n "o v c 'w i t h°  a n^ab st rac-  pay  about  $3000,  a marquis  and  a 
tlons.  Thenawhltenhess  '"of ' Ms^ kin,  count  $1200  apiece,  a viscount  $800. 
which  exercised  a peculiar  fascination  a baron  $600  and  a chevalier  $15.  The 
nver  her  was  not  fully  disclosed  by,  T , 

the  costume  budget  committee  hopes  to  raise  in 

There  are  no  minor  parts  in  this 
I opera  that  admit  of  indifferent  per- 
formance. The  part  of  Herodlas  '.us 
impersonated  with  intelligence  and 
authority  by  Miss  Weed,  whose  appear- 
ance, bearing  and  art  answered  fully 
the  expectation  of  the  most  curious. 

Mr.  Dlppel,  the  useful,  the  invaluable, 
the  ever-ready  Mr.  Dlppel,  was  again 
himself  as  Naraboth,  the  young. Syrian. 


this  manner  $150,000.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  enough  vain  pretenders  to 
swell  the  sum,  and  the  committee 
will  not  be  too  particular  in  verifi- 
cation. 

IT?  J 


himself  as  Naraboth,  the  young  Syrian.  , #//- 

Disguise  himself  as  he  may,  Mr.  Dip-  J ' 

5ft.ssi,yp“VK‘at..Tu»t;„rSbw?  is  me.  radecki’s  recital, 

were  impersonated  with  rare  skill,  a--  Mme.  0iga  Radeeki,  pianist,  made  her 


the  extreme  complexity  of  harmonic  were  impersonated  with  rare  skui,  a--  Mme.  Olga  Radeeki,  pianist,  maae  ner 
schemes  with  jostling  chords  and  quar-  thougn  Mr.  Reiss  by  gesture  anj  into-  -.-nre  in  Boston  after  a period  of 

relling  tonalities,  should  the  expressed  nation  often  recalled  his  inimitable  reappearance  in  aosion^  * 

resolve  of  Salome:  'T  will  kiss  thy  Mime.  ,,,  _ „ ^ some  years  yesterday  afternoon  at  Stein 

4. u t i . fi « n n n *»  frtrrrnttpri  tmeic.  frvwa  which  had  Dean  re-  . TT..H  cji'.rt  Rppthnven  s sonata. 


HI  some  years  ste,n 

moutin  Jokanaan,”  be  forgotten,  tragic.  The  orchestra,  which  had  been  re-  HaU  Rhe  played  Beethoven's  sonata 

rerns,itVby  reaS°n  °f  US  SimPle'  fala'  peHormed'Hmost ‘credkably,  an  arduous  *V:  ’ ScSaW 

Ti&zsursi 

yet  Strauss  has  not  aitempiea  to  oe  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  by 

unduly  oriental  in  his  music.  He  kn  "He^tz  the  orchestra  gave  a won- 

full  well  the  monotony  s*  rmrde  derfullv  vital  and  rhetorical  perform- 

prolonged  exoticism.  In  his  dance  music  onro  whirh  both  brilliantly  virtu- 

there  are  suggestions  of  the  east,  bot  ance,  which  was  hot n t 

in  melody  and  in  color,  but  these  pas-  0S^h“ndBtP°eetiCn  anagement^  was  more 

•^sisi^iSSf^JirvZiK'  n" 

rivelv  weak,  but  only  by  comparison.  Of  nciently  impresSAc. 

all  the  characters,  Jokanaan  is  the  least  The  opera  house  was  crowded  with 
sharply  defined.  There  is  no  suggestion  a deeply  interested  audience  that  was 
of  the  wild  fanatic  from  the  desert.  He  In  Itself  an  imposing  spectacle,  ine 
is  pontifical,  but  the  music  that  typifies  production  of  “Salome  Is  and  will 
i him  as  a prophet  is  not  effective,  ex-  long  be  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
' cept  in  his  foreseeing  of  the  Messiah,  avents  in  the  history  of  opera  In  this 
: The  first  apostrophe  of  Salome  to  the  i country.  The  opera  may  mark  a 
head  is  too  long  and,  strange  to  say.  1 turning  point  in  the  development  or 
* — - i species  of  dramatic  art.  It  is 


UetLU  It)  LLiLl  IVUh  - ^ • 

1 the  hearer  deplores  the  absence  of 
marked  renuousness.  As  a whole,  the 
music  is  most  engrossing,  and  the  hour 
and  a half  consumed— there  is  no  over- 
ture, entr’acte,  change  of  scene— seems 
much  shorter. 

The  performance  was ' In  many  re- 
spects as  extraordinary  as  the  drama  it- 
self. Neither  singers  nor  players  are 
treated  with  the  slightest  consideration 
by  the  composer.  His  demands  on  them 
are  at  times  preposterously  taxing  if 
not  cruel  , ,,  , 

• It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  im- 
personation of  Mme’.  Fremstad  or  that 
of  Mr.  Burrlan  was  the  more  remark- 
able. The  composition  of  the  imperson- 

• .L  wAetln*  rvf  tlin 


now  possible  to  record  only  first  im- 
1 pressions,  and  the  chief  of  these  is 
that  “Salome,”  however  distasteful 
the  subject  may  be  to  some,  is  a stu- 
pendous work  by  a man  of  indisputa- 
ble if  irregular  and  abnormal,  genius, 
a work  in  which  the  orchestra  as- 
sumes a hitherto  unknown  Interpreta- 
tive importance.  "Salome”  suggests 
many  subjects  for  discussion,  but 
they  must  be  reserved  tor  a more  con- 
venient time. 

Mr  Conried  announced  a production 
of  “Parsifal.”  He  fulfilled  his  promise 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  many 
of  his  friends  and  well  wishers.  He 


Die.  .me  «. V.  ...v.  ...*i-' ..  0I  nls  uicims 
tlnn  was  in  each  instance  worthy  of  the  , announced  the  production  of  Salome, 
ighest  praise.  There  was  no  thought  ' and  again  t h o r e w c r e_ d o ub tl n g ^Lh o m _. 


IilgliesL  1J10.1SM?. 

of  the  personality  of  the  actor  or  actress. 
There  was  the  sight  of  Herod,  weak, 
sensual  with  the  sensuality  of  a prema- 
turely old  and  neurotic  man,  supersti- 
tious, obsessed  by  strange  fancies,  ready 
to  find  bodement  in  moon,  blood,  or  any 
natural  appearance  or  operation  of  na- 
ture. easily  perplexed,  vaguely  afraid  of 
Jokanaan  alive  or  dead,  chatteringly 
proud  of  his  white  peacocks  and  of  the 
pearls,  opals,  chrysolites,  chrysophrases 
and  stones  of  chalcedony  that  he  would 
fain  give  to  Salome  in  fulfilment  of  his 
vow,  us  sly  as  he  is  sensual,  bent  and 
mole  eyed,  weary  of  Herodias  and  lust- 
ing after  her  daughter. 

Mr.  Burrian  lived  the  part.  There  wae 
no  too  deliberate  effort;  there  was  no 
exaggeration,  no  undue  italieization. 
Perhaps  his  entrance  was  the  command- 
ing feature  of  a thrice  memorable  night 
but  his  impersonation  was  sustained 
throughout.  His  fear  of  the  wind,  his 
calls  for  wine,  his  unwlllingnes.  to  de- 
liver Jokanaan  to  the  Jews:  "h;  is  a 

holy  man  ”;  his  cry,  “It  would  b.  erri- 
ble  if  the  dead  came  back,”  when  bo  is 
told  that  the  Messiah  raises  the  dead; 
his  fear  and  trembling  after  h:  has 

sworn  his  oath;  his  saying  to  Ilerc  is, 
complaining  of  Jokanaan's  solemn  male- 
dictions against  her:  “He  did  not  call 

j you  by  name”;  his  long  and  vain  en- 
treaty for  Salome  to  take  back  her 
I wish;  his  loathing  for  Salome  gioating 
! sensually  over  the  head;  his  Anal  hcai-o 
command.  “Kill  that  woman  : the  ex- 
pression of  all  this,  instantaneously  ef- 
fective and  convincing,  will  long  haunt 
the  memory.  No  more  subtly  powerful 
impersonation  has  been  seen  on  Hie 
operatic  stage  in  this  country  for  mc.ny 
years 


ases.  His  answer  to  them  was  the 
performance  tonight.  He  and  Mr. 
Hertz,  the  tragedians  on  the  stage  ana 
the  -members  of  the  orchestra  are  In 
deed  to  be  congratulated. 

The  performance  of  “oalome  was 
preceded  by  a concert,  in  which  Mmes. 
Abott,  Alten,  Boninsegna,  CavaUeri, 
Farrar.  Fleischer-Edel,  Homer.  Riik- 
by  Lunn,  Rappold,  Sembrich  and 
Messrs  Burgs  taller,  Caruso,  Gorltz, 
Journet  '.ousseliere,  Scottl  and  btrac- 
clarl  took  part.  The  programme  was 
of  a miscellaneous  nature.  It  in- 
cluded solos  and  duets,  a quartet, 
arias  and  songs.  The  choice  of  com- 
posers was  catholic;  Dffenbach  and 
Mozart  stood  side  b>’  side  with  Gold- 


rhlinsociv,  op.  ID.  nc  Si  U inauu  » .if  

ana  Arensky’s  study  in  F and  Scherzo, 
two’  preludes  by  Rackmaninoff,  Cesar 
Cui’s  intermezzo  and  Alla  Polacca,  Sibe- 
lius’ barcarolle  and  SchueU  s paraphrase 
of  waltzes  from  J.  Strauss  opera,  The 

^The  programme  was  cast  along  accus- 
tomed lines,  although  the  shorter  pieces 
of  the  latter  part  were  by  no  means  in 
the  roll  of  common  works.  Of  these,  the 
study  by  Arensky  pleased  the  audience 
most  keenly,  for  it  is  of  light  quality  and 
marked  charm.  Moreover,  Mme.  Radeeki 
was  most  happy  in  her  performance  of 
it  catching  the  spirit  and  playing  with 
exactly  the  appropriate  touch  of  fleeting 
grace  Her  performance  of  the  sonata 
was  conventional,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  to  be  sure,  but  more  than  this 
is  required  nowadays  to  make  the  per- 
formance of  a Beethoven  sonata  engross- 
ng  Schumann’s  work  must  have  been  a 
more  grateful  task,  for  the  music  is  ex- 
tremely intimate,  and  however  varied  in 
itl  effect  on  its  hearers  individually, 
never  fails  to  make  a general  and  poig- 

i naGeneraeUy  speaking.  Mme.  Radeeki 
rant:  a truer  note  in  the  serious  and  not. 
too  emotional  Passages  than  in  either  the 
or  the  intense  portions  of  the  work, 
ind  this  holds  true  of  her  performance 
throughout  the  programme. 

Her  interpretations  were  cerebral 
rather  than  of  the  heart — lacking  in 
tenderness  or  fancy,  .but  seldom  deeply 
Her  tone  was  often  beautiful, 
and  her  passage  work  brilliant  in  effect 
?f  not  always  accurate.  The  barcarolle 
bv  Sibelius  was  played  With  fine  sim- 
nficity;  but  Schuett’s  paraphrase  was 
marred  by  just  the  opposite  of  this 
^utURy ; there  was  so  much  rubato  that 
♦r-wi  waltz  rhythm  Buffered,  and  as  the 
Is  frankly  a show  piece,  dependent 
noon  June  2nd  rhythm  for  Its  charm.  It 
iarcelv  a leg  to  stand  on,  and 
limned  along  without  much  purpose.  It 
is  accepted  that  a concert  waltz  is  not 
m be  played  at  either,  a rhythm  or  a 
tempo  that  would  lend  Itself  to  the  con- 
ventional dance,  but  it  ought  to  be 

PrTVh°e0aaudlence,  not  very  lar« . was  well 


Mozart  stood  sicie  oy  .smc  - * - 

mark  and  Bolto.  Tlfe  concert  ended 
wRh  the  prison  trio  from  Faust, 
and  it  was  apparently  much  enjoyed. 
Mme  Eames  did  not  sing,  on  account 
of  the  accident  to  her  knee,  and  the 
matestic  form  of  Mr.  Plancon,  clad  In  l 
"ifizen  dress  was  conspicuous  by  its 
ibscucB. 

‘ a bronze  statue  of  fame  was  pre- 
sented today  to  Mr.  Conried  with  a 
long  and  ‘ complimentary  address 
signed  bv  the  singers,  the  orchestra 
the  various  staffs,  the  professors  and 
the  pupils  of  the  school  of  opera— In 
a word,  by  the  entire  personnel  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

AN  IDLE  TITLE. 

Earnest  French  students  of  soci- 
ology are  amused  at  finding  that, 
while  the  population  of  France  does 
not  advance,  the  aristocracy  is  more 
and  more  prolific;  that  is  to  say,  the 


pleased  and  the  pianl*  was  recalled. 

CONCERT  fOYER 

Study  of  the.  Performers  in 
Two  Familiar  Operas  Now 
Seen  in  New  Y ork- 

PINKERT,  RUSS,  BONCI 

DALMORES,  SEVEILHAC 


It  might  be  urged  against  Mme.  Frem-  “de”  has  grown  enormously  dur- 

fh\d  ; ing  the  past  few  years. 

t.v-  objection  would  bo  hypMjcritlcau  < This  use  of  a “de”  by  the  suddenly 
i v <aince  w£  know  noffilng  cik*.  -i  - i . 

a,.,  Salome  s bbdi’  v formation.  3 I rich  is  nothing  new;  the  misuse  and 


the  ignorance  concerning  the  particle 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  24,  1907.  I have  had  , 
the  pleasure  of  Rearing  two  old-fash-  j 
ioned  operas  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House:  “II  Trovatbre"  and  "The  Barber 
of  Seville.”  The  former  was  performed 
on  Saturday  night  at  “popular  prices” 
and  the  theatre  '.vis  crowded. 


“Popular  prices"  is  an  elasrtlo  term.  1 
Last  Saturday  night  the  orchestra  seats 
were  $3  apiece  instead  of  $5.  When  “La 
Traviata”  was  first  performed  in  Boston 
in  the  50s  with  the  excellent  leading 
singers,  Mme.  Gazzinaga.  Brignoll  and 
Amodlo,  the  highest  price  charged  was 
$1.  and  the  seats  in  the  amphitheatre 
were  25  cents  apiece. 

I was  especially  impressed  on  both 
Saturday  and  Monday  nights  by  the 
gregarious  enjoyment  of  the  music  and 
by  the  unusually  fine  acoustical  prop- 
erties of  the  house.  The  theatre  is  so 
constructed  that  the  spectator  can  hear 
as  well  as  see  wherever  he  may  sit. 

The  enjoyment  was  genuine,  and  the 
applause  had  the  corresponding  ring,  in 
the  middle  of  an  aria  a man  would 
punch  his  neighbor  or  turn  to  smile 
approvingly.  The  applause  was  of  the 
hair  trigger  order.  There  was  no  look- 
ing about  to  see  it.  Social  leaders 
or  “patronesses"  of  music  were  giving 

languidly  a signal.  

Several  near  me  were  reading  lib- 
rettos as  though  they  were  at  a per- 
formance  of  an  unfamiliar  and  ultra- 
modern  opera.  They  were  actually  In- 
terested in  the  story.  Whether  they 
could  tell  at  the  final  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain the  true  relationship  between 
Manrlco,  di  Luna  and  the  Gypsy  is  an- 
other matter.  There  should  be  a ‘ Who  s 
who  In  operaland.” 

The  chief  singers  In  "II  Trovatore" 
were  Mme.  Ruis,  the  French  tenor 
Dalmores  and  the  baritone  Sevellhac^ 
the  husband  of  Pauline  Donalda.  Our 
old  and  esteemed  friend  Ferrando  was 
impersonated  by  a tall  gentleman 
named  Muguoz.  whose  voice  wobbled, 
no  doubt  by  reason  of  hiB  unpleasant 
recollections  and  his  equally  unpleasant 
discovery.  He  played  on  Monday  night 
Don  Basllio  in  “The  Barber,  ’ and  then 
proved  himself  a good  buffo  actor  in 
a conventional  manner,  but  Don  Ba- 
slllo  was  a singing  teacher  and  he 
should  have  known  a better  vocal 
method.  . . . 

Mme.  Russ  is  a soprano  who  is  evi- 
dently acquainted  with  the  traditions 
of  the  “grand  dramatic  style.  Her 
voice  has  lost  in  a measure  Its  orig- 
inal freshness,  but  it  is  still  impres- 
sive and  a medium  for  emotional  dis- 
play, Her  action  had  a certain  heroic 
quality  that  is  unfortunately  rare  to- 
day. She  was  dignified  and  yet  pas- 
sionate, and  Leonora  Interpreted  by  ner 
stood  out  in  bold  relief. 

Mr.  Dalmores  Is  an  unusually  good 
tenor.  He  is  both  lyric  and  dramatic. 

He  did  not  subordinate  everything  to 
the  performance  of  “Di  quella  pira 
with  the  expected  chest  high  C,  but 
he  sang  honestly  and  efficiently  from 
the  beginning.  I am  told  by  compe- 
tent Judges  that  his  Don  Jose  in  Car- 
men” is  admirable  in  all  respects. 

The  baritone,  Seveilhac,  has  a good 
voice,  but  he  was  inclined  to  be  un- 
duly sentimental  in  “II  balen,”  and  he 
sang  the  famous  air  with  what  is 
known  in  churches  as  "great  expres- 
sion," to  the  injury  of  rhythm  and  the 
continuity  of  melodic  thought. 

In  the  two  operas  the  chorus  was 
unusually  good.  The  voices  were 
fresh,  the  parts  were  well  balanced, 
the  Intonation  was.  as  a rule,  flaw- 
less, and,  mlrabile  .dtctu!  the  chorus 
actually  took  an  interest  In  what  was 
doing  on  the  stage.  . 

Mr.  Campanini,  the  brother  of  the 
celebrated  tenor,  will  probably  ln  the 
end  be  the  more  celebrated  of  the  pair. 

He  conducted  the  performance  of  The 
Barber”  and  his  exquisite  sense  of  pro- 
portion, his  sympathetic  consideration 

for  the  singers,  the  elasticity  and  the 
intensely  musical  Interpretation  of  the 
score  were  above  all  praise.  He  is  a 
stern  disciplinarian,  an  un’lrlng  rras- 
ter  in  rehearsal.  As  a result  Fe  has 
moulded  material  of  not  uncommon  v alut- 
ln  to  a warm-toned,  expressive  Instru- 
ment on  which  he  plays  as  would  a 

virtuoso.  

Although  on  Monday  night  Mr.  Bond 
took  the  part  of  the  count  for  the  first 
time,  and  although  it  was  a subscrip- 
tion evening,  the  audience  was  smaller 
throughout  the  theatre  than  on  Saturday 
night,  and  the  right-hand  boxes  were  for 
the  most  part  unoccupied.  Perhaps  a he 
Barber”  is  too  familiar;  perhaps  it  Is 
considered  by  the  crowd  as  a soprano 
opera,  one  for  Sembrich  or  some  other 
star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Rosina  was  Impersonated  by  Mme. 
Plnkert,  a Pole  of  much  experience,  wno 
is  I understand,  a cousin  of  Alexander 
Lambert,  the  piano  teacher,  who  formed 
many  good  pianists  In  New  York  before 
he  withdrew  from  public  life.  She  is  not 
physically  attractive  when  she  sings,  for 
she  has  little  facial  control,  and  she 
misuses  her  mouth  abominably.  Fur- 
thermore, she  does  not  understand,  or 
she  disdains,  the  art  of  making  up.  But 
as  a brilliant  singer  of  coloratura  I 
have  not  heard  her  equal  for 
years  in  this  country  or  hi  Europe,  tier 
bravura  is  distinguished  by  unerring 
precision  and  clearness  and  by  a re- 
freshing spontaneity.  Equally  remark-  i 
able  is  her  lightness  in  recitative.  . q 

The  Count  is  not  probably  one  of  Mr. 
Bond’s  best  parts.  I mean  by  £hls  that 
it  does  not  give  him  full  opportunity 
for*1  the  display  of  his  vocal  artistry, 
which  is  so  rare  in  quality 'Mid  perfec 
tion  that  the  hearer  no  longer  covlotm 
thA  truth  of  tales  told  years  ago  about 
thl  great  singers,  tales  that  seemed 
legendary,  fabulous,  as  wild  as  the  story 
of  Orpheus  or  that  of  Amphion.  I was  , 
informed  that  on  Monday  n*fht  M . j 
Rond  was  not  vocally  at  his  Dest. 
Several  of  the  singers  at  the  Metropoll-  ; 
tin  and  the  Manhattan  have  been  seri- 
ously affected  by  recent  climatic  changes, 
and  I believe  that  Mr.  Bond  is  not  very 
familiar  with  this  music  of  Rossini. 

His  voice  has  not  the  robust  or  the 
golden  quality  of  Mr.  Caruso  s.  but  It 
has  Individuality,  it  Is  an  agreeable  or- 
gan it  fills  easily  the  Manhattan  Opora 
llouse.  and  above  the  staff  it  is  suffi- 
ciently heroic.  As  a singer,  pure  and 
s rnble.  Mr.  Bond  stands  head  and 


fe  their  vocal  methods  ana  acq'fllre- 
aients  would  be  a foolish  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  Bond  is  unfortunately  short  in 
stature:  he  Is  a rather  dumpy  person. 
Von  forget  this  the  moment  he  sings. 

Mr.  Gillbert  took  the  part  of  Don 
Bartolo,  and  his  impersonation  was  a 
memorable  one.  The  humor  was  Irre- 
sistible. and 'there  was  a distinction 
about  it  that  is  rarely  seen.  Don  Bar- 
lol)  should  be  played  by  a true  buffo 
singer,  but  Don  Bartolo  should  not  be 
represented  as  a buffoon. 

We  all  remember  Mr.  Ancona  in  Bos- 
ton In  the  nights  of  opera  at  Mechan- 
ics’ building.  He  was  then  a singer  with 
a good  voice,  not  at  all  versatile  in  dra- 
matic expression,  a fatuous  person, 
whether  he  Impersonated  Tonio,  de 
Nevers  or  ftlgoletto. 

He  took  the  part  of  Figaro  last  even- 
ing, and  for  the  most  part  sang  the 
music  in  grand  opera,  wholly  incon- 
gruous style.  In  action  he  was  heavy. 
He  was  as  one  waiting  for  his  aria  to 
compel  applause. 

f Mr.  Hammerstein  tells  me  that  he 
does  not  think  of  giving  any  perform- 
ances with  his  company  outside  New 
York  this  season.  He  is  well  pleased 
with  the  results  of  his  daring  experi- 
ment. but  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  look 
after  his  Interests  in  New  York  without 
making  excursions.  The  members  of  his 
opera  company  play  and  sing  together. 
Principals  and  chorus  seem  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  endeavor  to  give  good 
performances. 

Mme.  Melba  is.  of  course,  a great 
drawing  card,  but  the  audiences  are 
sometimes  as  large  when  no  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  appears.  Certainly 
the  operatic  conditions  in  New  York  at 
present  are  of  uncommon  interest  and 
of  great  promise. 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  was  reported  as 
saving  not  long  ago  that  he  regarded 
opera  in  New  York— or  was1  it  though- 
out  the  land?— as  "more  of  a social  than 

an  artistic  institution,"  and  that  it  did 
not  interest  him  in  one  w'ay  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Damrosch  has  seen  a great  light. 
There  was  a time  when  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  opera,  when  he  welcomed 
the  appreciation  and  support  of  society. 
In  this  he  was  eminently  wise,  for  the 
patronage  of  society  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised in  the  opera  house. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  seems  to  have 
won  already  in  a large  measure  the 
appreciation  and  support  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  There  is  no  doubt  con- 
cerning the  honest  pleasure  of  thou- 
sands who  attend  his  opera  house  and 
among  the  audiences  are  many  of  fine 
musical  taste  and  many  professional 
musicians. 


The  Dance  of  Salome  Before  King  Herod,  a Striking  feature  of  tm New  Opera  Just  Produced  i» 
New  York.  This  Picture  Was  Drawn  by  Aubrey  Beardsley  for  the  First  Edition  of  Oscar 


Wilde’s  “Salome.’ 
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Mme,  Katharine  Goodson  k 
Heard  to  Best  Advantage  in 
18th  Century  Composers, 

Mme.  Katharine  Uoodson  gave  her 
first  piano  recital  in  Boston  yester- 
day afternoon  In  Chickerlng  Hall. 
There  was  a large  and  enthusiastic 
audience. 

The  programme  was  an  unconven- 
tional one.  It  began  with  a sonata 
by  Mozart,  the  one  In  A major  with 
the  variations  and  the  finale  "Alla 
Turca.  Then  followed  a group  of 
small  pieces— a menuet  in  E flat  by 
Beethoven,  an  arietta  by  Leonardo 
Leo,  a gavotte  by  Exaudet.  the  violin- 
ist, whose  charming  menuet  has  been 
^ere  several  singers,  among 
them  Mr.  Gilibert — a gavotte  in  G 
major  by  Corelli,  and  Rameau’s 
lambounn,"  a piece  that  is  played 
by  violinists  as  well  as  pianists.  The 
remainder  of  the  programme  was  as 
follows:  Beethoven,  Sonata  in  G 

sharp  minor;  Schumann,  Andantino 
quasi  Variazioni,  on  a theme  of  Clara 
Wieck;  Schumann's  Papillons;  Ar- 
f,Q,ur.  Hinton’s  Rhapsody,  op.  23,  from 
Episodes  of  a Romance”;  Chopin, 
Prelude  in  D flat;  waltz  in  G flat,  op. 
70,  waltz  in  A flat,  op.  42;  Scherzo  in 
B minor,  op.  20. 

The  features  of  Mme.  Goodson's  per- 
formance were  her  interpretation  of 
Mozart’s  sonata  and  of  the  group  of 
?mall  Pieces,  0f  certain  pages  of  the 
.P aP] Hons”  and  of  the  Rhapsody  by 
Mr.  Hinton,  her  husband.  Mozart’s 
sonata  was  played  with  delightful 
clearness  and  in  the  rococo  style  of 
which  Mozart  was  the  great  master. 
Mme.  Goodson  made  no  attempt  to 
broaden  or  heighten  the  work.  She  ac- 
cepted it  at  its  true  value,  nor  did  she 
field  to  temptation  and  turn  the  little 
rondo  Into  a .thunderous  and  bombas- 
tls  finale,  or  the  piano  into  an  orches- 
tra fully  equipped  for  Janizarian  din. 
Graceful,  too,  was  her  performance  of 
the  other  music  of  bygone  years  and 
tr  th  century  perfumed  gallantry. 
Her  performance  of  Beethoven's  sonata 
was  straightforward,  conventional  and 
not  at  all  engrossing.  The  Andantino  of 
Schumann  was  hardly  worth  the  trouble 
and  the  interpretation  of  his  “Papil- 
ions  as  a whole,  was  not  sufficiently 
wastic  and  poetic;  too  much  of  this 

£UrhythmS  rlg'd  QUality  of  tone  and 

Mme.  Goodson’s  interpretation  of  the 
leces  by  Chopin  was  disappointing, 
both  in  what  might  be  called  the  light- 
ing and  in  atmospheric  quality  In  the 
waltzes  the  rhythm  was  not  always  duly 
considered,  and  there  was  a constant 
tendency  to  clip  the  third  beat  so  that 
5 measures  of  temporal  precision  and 
Mso  of  ruoato  there  was  no  pulsing 
rhythm.  Nor  in  the  pieces  by  Chopin 
W?s  *ler  mechanism  above  reproach, 
in  Mr.  Hinton's  Rhapsody  she  dis- 
mayed an  intensity,  akin  to  passion 
Sl^as  not  remarked  in  other  compo- 
sitions when  they  demanded  it.  1 


Many  Original  and  Striking  Effects; 
a Brief  Consideration  of  the 
Moral  Problem  Presented 
by  the  Drama. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

I HAD  the  pleasure,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Conried,  of  being  pres- 
ent at  the  dress  rehearsal  and  at  the  first  performance  of  Richard 
Strauss’  "Salome”  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

In  certain  respects  the  orchestral  performance  on  Sunday  morning 
was  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  first  night.  It  was  at  times  more 
elastie  and  more  sonerous.  The  scene  in  which  the  Jews  squabble  over  the 
nature  of  God  and  whether  Elias  was  the  last  man  to  see  him  went  with 
more  spirit  at  the  rehearsal.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  purrian,  who  had 
sung  in  “pohengrin’’  on  Saturday  night,  saved  his  voice  at  the  rehearsal; 
yet  his  action  was  perhaps  even  more  impressive  than  on  Tuesday  night. 

One  or  two  of  the  New  York  journals  stated  that  on  the  night  of  the 
performance  many  ieft  the  opera  house,  shocked  or  disgusted,  either  by  the 
dance  of  Salome  or  by  her  apostrophe,  to  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
statement  was  not  founded  on  fact.  Only  a very  few  left  the  opera  house, 
as  some  leave  before  the  end  of  £he  performance  of  any  opera.  Never  have 
I seen  a more  thoroughly  engrossed  audience,  never  have  I seen  a quieter 
one,  even  at  Bayreuth  while  Wagner  was  alive  and  in  charge. 

It  is  natural,  it  is  inevitable,  that  there  should  be  fierce  controversy  over 
Strauss’  extraordinary  tragedy.  This  discussion,  although  it  may  cause  the 
inhabitants  of  the  air  to  smile,  is  a good  thing.  It  is  a hopeful  sign  for  the 
development  of  music  when  the  controversy  rages  about  the  inherent  merits 
an4  faults  of  an  opera,  and  not  about  the  personality  of  a singer  who  may 
happen  to  be  the  heroine.  ! 


Strauss’  “ Salome 

to  Be  Sung  in  Boston 

Mr.  Lawrence  McCarty,  manager  of 
the  Boston  Theatre,  returning  from  a 
consultation  with  Mr.  Conried  in  New 
York,  announces  that  Richard  Strauss' 
remarkable  opera,  "Salome”  will  be  per- 
formed in  the  course  of  the  week  of 
grand  opera  to  be  given  by  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  company  at  the 
Boston  Theatre.  The  week  will  begin 
Monday,  April  1. 

■iMr.  McCarty  announces  that  the 
repertory  will  contain  eight  of  the  best 
and  most  popular  operas.  No  opera  will 
be  repeated.  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  will 
be  the  prima  donna  on  the  first  night. 

The  repertory  for  the  week  will  soon 
be  announced,  and  with  it  Information 
concerning  the  sale  of  season  tickets 
and  of  single  seats.  The  prices  will  be 
the  same  as  in  former  seasons. 


The  Pittsburg  orchestra.  Mr.  Paur  con- 
ductor, will  give  a concert  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  Feb.  18.  The 
sale  of  seats  will  open  on  Friday  morn- 
ing Feb.  8.  Mail  orders  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  L.  H.  Mudgett,  Symphony 
Hall.  The  programme  will  include  the 
overture  to  "Oberon”;  Liszt-Busoni 
Spanish  Rhapsody  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra (Mr.  Paur,  pianist);  Brahms’  varia- 
tions on  a theme  by  Schumann,  op.  23, 
orchestrated  by  Mr.  Paur  (MS);  overture 
to  “Tannhaeuser" ; Schubert's  "Unfin- 
ished” Symphony;  Liszt’s  "Preludes”; 
love  scene  from  R.  Strauss’ ( opera, 
"Fcuersnoth.”  _ * 


The  only  way  to  know  anything  about  the  music  of  “Salome”  is  to  hear 
a performance.  There  Is  a pian<>  score;  It  was  made  by  an  excellent  mu- 
sician, one  experienced  in  this  work,  Mr.  Otto  Singer;  but  no  one  playing 
thft  transcription  for  the  piano,  however  experienced  or  imaginative  he  may 
be,  can  gain  the  slightest  idea  oi  how  the  music  sounds  when  it  is  played  by 
the  orchestra.  The  piano  transcription  of  Verdi’s  "Falstaff”  is  inadequate, 
for  no  one  could  possibly  imagine  what  wonders  in  color  Verdi  had  worked. 
But  in  the  transcription  of  "Salome”  there  are  pages  that  seem  to  be  pre- 
posterous, Impudent,  futile  cacophony.  When  you  hear  these  passages  In 
the  performance  they  are  among  tho  most  marvellous  of  the  work.  You  are 
hardly  conscious  of  the  existence  of  some  of  the  wild  discords,  and  the 
others  you  gladly  accept.  The  unequalled  coloring  of  Strauss  and  the  suit- 
ability of  the  discordant  scheme  to  a stage  situation  make  them  wholly 
reasonable  and  to  be  desired. 

A newspaper  Is  not  a music  journal,  and  the  readers  of  a newspaper  do 
not  wish  a technical  analysis  of  any  work,  whether  It  be  a symphony  or  an 

"Prodigious  Surety." 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Debussy  heard 
Strauss’  “Till  Eulensplegel”  In  Paris, 
and  he  wrote:  “This  piece  Is  like  an 

hour  of  new  music  at  the  madhouse — 
clarinets  describe  distracted  trajectories, 
trumpets  are  alway’3  muted,  horns  fore- 
see a latent  sneeze,  and  hurry  to  say 
politely,  ‘God  bless  you!'  a big  drum 
makes  the  boum-boum  that  italicizes 
the  clown’s  kick  and  gesture;  you  burst 
with  laughter  or  howl  in  agony,  and  you 
are  surprised  to  find  things  In  their 
l p u 
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usual  place,  for  If  the  double-basses 
blew  through  their  bows,  If  the  trom- 
bones rubbed  their  tubes  with  an  im- 
aginary bow,  and  If  Mr.  Nikisch  were 
found  seated  on  the  knees  of  an  ou- 
vreuee,  all  this  would  not  surprise  you. 
But  In  spite  of  all  this  the  piece  is  full 
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of  genius  In  certain  wavs,  especially  In 
the  prodigious  surety  or  the  orchestra- 
tion, and  the  mad  spirit  that  sweeps  one 
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along  from  beginning  to  end. 

“Prodigious  surety!”  Mr.  Debussy 
wrote  concerning  a satiric  and  comic 
rondo.  The  phrase  may  also  be  applied 
to  Strauss'  technical  triumph  In  "Sa- 
lome.” Strauss  in  this  opera  has  scored 
during  long  passages  for  strings  In  Intri- 
cate subdivision.  The  strings  have  some- 
times as  many  as  20  parts,  and  not 
merely  for  any  polyphonic  purpose,  but 
to  obtain  an  unusual  effect  In  color. 
Thus  has  he  found  new  hues  for  certain 
chords.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Lawrence 
Gilman's  excellent  handbook  to  ''Sa- 
lome." published  by  John  Lane:  It  is 

not  every  music-maker  who  dares  to  de- 
vise his  Instrumental  color  schemes  with 
the  serene  disregard  for  tradition  dis- 
played by  the  author  of  ‘Salome —to  re- 
quire. for  example,  his  violas  and  cellos 
to  play  parts  Immemoriably  delegated  to 
the  violins;  to  make  his  double  basses 
cavort  with  the  agility  and  the  abandon 
of  clarinets;  to  write  unheard-of  figures 
for  the  tympanl  player,  and  to  demand 
of  the  trombonist  that  he  transform  his 
Instrument  into  a flute;  yet  Strauss,  at 
almost  every  point  In  his  score,  makes 
some  such  demand  upon  his  executants. 

But  these  demands  are.  after  all,  no- 
unreasonable,  for,  complied  with,  they 
produce  novel,  dramatic,  colossal  effects. 
That  Strauss  employs  all  sorts  of  in- 
struments, that  his  battery  Is  unusual- 
ly ,„n  that  he  Includes  in  his  orchestra 
a Heckelphone,  an  organ,  a harmonium 
and  a celesta.  Is  not  of  Itself  remark- 
able. Other  composers  from  the  time  of 
Mnnteverde  have  used  orchestras  which 
were  enormous  or  bizarre  at  the  time. 
"Within  recent  years  certain  opera  writ- 
ers have  experimented  with  new  string 
and  new  wind  instruments.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  Are  novel  and  great  effects 
gained  thereby?  Take  this  Heckel- 
■phone,  for  instance:  It  is  a member  of 
the  reed  family,  and  It  is  named  after 
the  Inventor,  Heckel.  It  stands  between 
the  English  horn  and  the  bassoom  I 
doubt  whether  even  the  fine-eared 

Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  bearing  “Sa- 
lome,” could  say  at  any  time.  There 
must  be  a new  Instrument  in  use  , but 
I am  sure  that  he  would  recognize  a new 
color  combination  and  wonder  bow  it 
was  obtained.  Mr.  Hertz,  the  conduct- 
or, asked  why  the  Heckelphone  was  not 
distinguishable,  answered— some  might 
say  with  unconscious  irony  or,  with  de- 
liberate malice— “You  would  miss  It  it  it 
were  not  there.”  , . . 

We  have  all  heard  the  celesta  used 
In  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston,  we 
have  all  read  of  Tsclialkowsky  s ex- 
treme fondness  for  the  lustruinent. 
Strauss  is  the  first  to  show  in  Sa  ome 
how  poetically  and  with  what  ex- 
quisite effect  this  instrument  may  be 
employed.  There  Is  a marvellous  use 
of  the  organ  In  the  apostrophe  of 
Salome  to  the  head,  and  also  in  the 
indescribably  dissonant  chord  after  the 


torches  are  extinguished  by  the  trem- 
bling Herod:  a chord  sounded  pianist 
elmo  by  muted  trombones,  divided 


simo  uy  jiiutcu  i.*  — , --  - 

‘cellos,  a solo  double-bass,  horns,  wood- 
wind organ  and  tam-tam.  This  chord 
in  the  piano  transcription  seems  as  the 
caprice  of  a maniac.  Hear  it  _ln  the 
orchestra,  and  you  will  aay  that 
Strauss  has  Invented  a new  shudders 
You  will  not  soon  forget  that  sound. 

Certain  Influences. 

The  most  bigoted  of  the  extreme  Wag- 
nerltes— a little  and  still  dwindling  band 
—will  find  little  of  Wagner’s  speech  and 
| mannerisms  in  ‘'Salome.”  Mr.  James 
Huneker  told  me  he  found  the  Influence 
of  Mozart  and  Meyerbeer.  Now  Strauss’ 
admiration  for  Mozart  Is  well  Known.  It 
is  based  on  Mozart’s  beautiful,  irre- 
proachable  melodic  line,  a line  of  classic 
serenity  and  grace.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  more  Meyerbeer  than  Mozart 
in  the  opera.  There  is  much  of  the  Bap- 
tist’s music  that  Is  Meyerbeerish  in 
thought  and  in  expression.  But  the  pre- 
vailing voice  throughout  is  that  of  one 
Richard  Strauss.  A New  dork  critic 
finds  a borrowing  of  the  sentimental 
U erne  In  the  first  movement,  of  Tsohai-  ] 
Uowsky’s  “Pathetic”  symphony.  This  re- 
semblance Is  confined  to  three  descend- 
I ing  notes  of  a charming  cantilena,  and 
; this  little  progression  may  be  found  in 
! 50  opera's  long  before  Tschalkowsky 
thought  of  It.  For  there  are  some  who, 


honestly  believing  that  Strauss  is  Anti- 
Christ  in  music,  deny  him  everything 
that  Is  pure,  lovely  and  of  good  re- 
port. It  Is  more  than  possible  that 
Strauss,  an  editor  of  Berlioz  s treatise 
on  instrumentation,  took  the  hint  giten 
bv  the  Frenchman  concerning  a pe- 
culiar use  of  the  double-bass  in  order 
to  produce  a groan  or  a shriek;  but 
what  musician  of  modern  times  has  not 
thankfully  or  sneaklngly  taken  hints 
and  whole  effects  from  the  great  mas- 
ter  ? 

The  originality  of  “Salome”  Is  beyond 
all  praise. 

The  Subject  Itself. 

I do  not  purpose  to  repeat  or  to  para- 
phrase what  The  Herald  said  last 
Wednesday  morning.  First  impressions 
are  often  the  most  vital  and  the  safest. 

Yet  a word  may  be  said  about  two  o. 
three  ’features  of  “Salome  as  “ 
matic  symphonic  poem.  a fuS 

poem  with  the  programme  acted  on  the 

SThere  will  undoubtedly,  be  much  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  immoral *’1 
the  text.  Immorality  is  a vague  word 
when  it  is  used  in  aesthetic  disputes.  In 
art  as  In  life,  immorality  is  often  a. 
purely  chronological  or  ethnological 
matter.  Wilde’s  tragedy  is  surely  not 
a pleasant  one. 

And  much  of  Madness,  and  more  of  sin. 

And  horror  the  soul  of  the  plot. 

Were  it  not  for  Wilde’s  miserable 
ending  there  might  not  be  any  outc»y 

against  his  tragedy.  u-n^iish 

His  tragedy  is  known  to  English 

?nto^EnghshPby^^ortF^lfra^^d!^laS 

re ad^  the  *al°Fren 
wrote  in  French  because  he  hoped  that 
«Ime  Bernhardt  would  play  the  part 
of  "the  heroine.  Many  who  still  suppose 
that  wnSS  wrote  the  English  version 
find  fault  with  his  expression.  They 
siv  that  the  language  is  a mixture  or 
yninmnn’s  song  and  Maeterlinck  . M hy 
Maeterlinck?  Because  Herod  boasts  of 
his  white  peacocks,  and  Maete rlincK 
once  wrote  a poem  in  which  white  pea- 
SScks  figure.  They  might  as  well  say 
that  Wilde  stole  his  whole  Play  from 
Flaubert's  tale,  because  the  latter 
describes  Jews  quarrelling  over  theo- 
logical matters. 

That  Salome  should  fall  in  love  with 
John  the  Baptist  and  wish  to  kiss  him  Is 
not  of  Itself  immoral.  That,  enraged  by 
his  indifference,  she  should  seek  to  com- 
pass his  death,  is  not  immoral.  Given 
the  time  and  the  country,  it  Is  natural 
that  she  snoulrl  dance,  trap  Herod,  and 
gain  the  head.  That  she  should  kiss 
John’s  lips  after  the  head  is  on  the 
charger,  ia  a disagreeable  thought,  and  it 
is  possibly  contrary  to  public  morals 
that  she  should  do  It  in  the  sight  of  the 
people,  who,  bv  the  way,  pay  eagerly  a 
ilgh  price  to  see  her  do  it. 

But  immorality  debauches  the  soul. 
Does  “Salome”  debauch  the  soul.  Jus- 
tice Is  meted  out.  Even  the  neurasthe- 
nic Herod  cannot  brook  the  sight  or  Sa- 
lome's ecstasy,  and  he  commands  the 
soldiers  to  kill  her.  It  should  be  re- 
membered the-  Herod  himself  lusted  af- 
ter Salome.  Why  should  he  rellsll 
sleht  of  passion  consuming  her  after  the 
death  of  the  wild  man  that  desjnsed  her? 

It  Is  true  that  Herod.  Herodias. 
Salome,  are  all  wretched  creatures 
Herod  Is  the  most  degenerate  of  the 
three.  Herodias  Is  any  corrupt  and 
malignant  queen.  Salome  Is  a little 
Marquise  de  Sade,  fit  for  an  asylum. 
But  have  not  equally  vicious  persons 
figured  in  grand  opera,  In  the  play- 
house, in  Grecian  tragedy-?  

Many  years  ago  Dr.  Dio  Levv  Is  wrote 
a diatribe  against  Gounod  s Faust. 
He  solemnly  warned  mothers  against 
allowing  their  daughters  to  see  the 
opera.  He  said  in  effect  that  no  pure 
woman  could  attend  a performance  and 
be  the  same  thereafter.  His  article  wab 
foolish,  and  his  language  was  at  times 
fervidly  erotic.  Yet  in  one  sense  of  the 
word  “Faust”  is  a more  immoral  work 
than  “Salome."  A seduced  and  mur- 
derous woman  is  borne  heavenward. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

the’  Dawn  '”  and  Walthew's  “It  Was  a Lover  and  His  Lass. 

\ oice  oi  t j©  . ’ c -» i/ini'q  “T.ov©  Mft  or  Not  recitative  and  aria. 

^ “My 

Native  Land."  . „ p M Concert  In  the  Boston  Lyceum  course  by 

TUE^DA  Y-S  Ulnerf1  HalL  3 P.  M.  Pian<? » rental  ^hubeTf-LTszc’-The 

. 

de9^an talMe" CM)8  3. °No.6  5)  Schu iz^vlerj3  Airabosques  on  Theme  of 
^lB^l^SilfU8epDa5Ube6;ncert  by  music  de- 
Tto^tmint3  o°ff  the  cltyHof'' Boston.  Orchestral  pleees:  Rossini,  overture 

enfracts-  Leoncavallo  ®ol^  ™r^Toprano  wlll  sing  an  aria  from 

concert,  Mr.  Mall  e „ Franck  three  movements  from  the  sym- 

lIaT8P^em  “pKvche''  H Parkcr  rhapsody  for  baritone  and  orches- 
?ra “WaTkof  oi !hA.‘  Wine-Rad  Hand”  (Mr.  Ralfth  Osborne.  barD 
tone)  -Brahms,  Academic  Festival  overture. 

^loartme^t^f  ^^"clty^f  Boslom^b^ches^ral  W: 

Padeiewskl  mlnuerf  Berlioz.  Rakoczy , Starch.  Miss  Nora  Burns,  con- 

l^st0'‘’Rlmemnb^aancea”ia  mT  Cla^^FlshT'  will  Play  Wleniawski’s 
poldnaise  In  A major  for  violin. 

o.-nTTOTsi-r  Tnrdan  Hall  3 P.  M.  Third  and  last  piano  recital  by 
S*\?iYJl?''nJnTaJined  s"chnftzer.  Liszt,  Sonata,  B minor;  Variations  and 
Wi  H^ndel-Brahms;  Schumann,  Aria  and  Scherzo;  Chopin,  Pro- 

imde"  Schubert,  Impromptu;  Schubert-Liszt,  Soiree  de  Vienne,  No.  6; 
Liszt,  Rhapsodie,  No.  11. 


Avenue  Theatre.  Mine.  Pilar  Morin,  the 
pantomimtst,  Is  to  do  the  dancing  to  the 
strains  of  Massenet’s  music.  Meanwhile 
the  Baroness  von  Eisner  is  to  describe 
the  movements  of  the  song,  explaining 
the  meaning  of  each  of  the  seven  veils 
as  they  are  discarded.” 


1 nut  anv  woman  who  would  be  cor- 
\x.nu  o n v woman  old,  middle  as©  • , , 

command  would  °gainm  tragic  force. 
“Akeally  ^hyrfcfans  have ^ entered  pro- 

«.*«  »5  kHss 

from  the  "The  Dance  of  the 

more  cheering  ouse  in  "Salome,’ 

i|ICien#Sitt0Mboenraeyn  it 


COMING  CONCERTS. 

The  second  concert  In  Miss  Terry’s  se- 
ries, Monday  afternoon,  Feb.  4,  at  the 
! Hotel  Somerset,  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
i Carl  Baermann,  pianist.  i 

The  Vagabondjas,  a male  quartet  en- 
gaged to  sing  at  the  Boston  Lyceum 
Course  concert  in  Tremont  Temple  to- 
morrow evening,  take  their  name  Jj°%f 
the  volumes  of  verse,  The  Songs  cfi 
Vagabondla.”  written  by  Richard  Hovey 
i and  Bliss  Carman,  to  which  the  late 
1 Fred  Field  Bullard  set  music.  The  pro- 
gramme also  includes  SOngs  for  male 
voices  by  William  Geficke  and  Horatio 

1 Gaul's  cantata.  “The  .Holy  City,”  will 
be  sung  by  the  choir  of  the  Eliot 
Church,  Newton,  this  afternoon  at  4.30 
o’clock.  This  will  be.  the  third  °f  the 
regular  monthly  cantata  services  which 
are  being  given  at  this  church. 

Mine.  Melba  and  assisting  artists  will 
give  a concert  in  Symphony  Hal  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  March  16,  at  4-30 

° The'programme  of  Mrs.  Beach’s  piano 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening  Feb.  9 will  include  pieces  by 
Bach,  Beethoven.  Mrs.  Beach,  Schu- 
mann, MacDowell,  . , h f.„nz"a 

The  programme  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Sanzs 
piano  recital  in  Steinert  HalilnGnln^,u,fle 
rtav  afternoon,  Feb.  5,  will  Include 
pieces  by  Brahms,  Chopin,  Debussy, 
Dohnany,  Liszt.  Schumann. 

The  programme  of  th®  third  Longy 
Club  concert  in  Potter  Hall  V ednesday 
evening  Feb.  6,  will  include  Beethoven  s 
trio  op  11.  for  clarinet,  cello  and 
piano;  R.  Strauss’  horn  concerto;  Binds 

for  wind  instruments.  

The  programme  of  the  Boston  Sy^irr- 
phonv  Orchestra  concert  of  Feb.  9 Will 
include  Dukas’  "Sorcerers  Apprentice  , 
Tschaikowsky's  concerto  tor  piano.  No. 

1 (Mine.  Samaroff);  Tlncl's  Three  Tone 
pictures  on  Corneille  s Poliyeucte. 

PERSONAL. 

Miss  Clara  Clemens,  contralto,  the 
daughter  of  Mark  Twain,  will  sing  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston  tomorrow  after- 
noon In  the  first  of  Miss  Terry’s  series 
at  the  Hotel  Somerset.  She  was  an- 
nounced here  as  a soprano  in  February, 
1M?  with  the  Portuguese  baritone  the 

concert  was  postponed  ^definitely  Mis® 
Plpmens  purposed  to  be  a pianist,  ana 
studied  with  Moszkowski  and  Les- 
rhetuzki  About  1809  she  determined  to 
he  a 'linger  and  she  studied  with  Mari- 
anne Branit  This  study  was  supple- 
mented with  lessons  from  Blanche 
Marches  Mrs.  Frida  Ashforth,  Georg 
Henschel  and  Giorgio  Sulli.  Her  debut 
in  Florence  was  with  the  pianist  and 
Rroel  Her  first  appearance 
inThe  United  States  was  at  Washington 

U‘Mr’  Paderew'sk!'  will  give  concerts  In 

E^iassnMLnrirHXhyasaSedenMflSCd'?,ngiwlth 
greMatS  succeTs  in  Vienna.  She  will i give > a 
farewell  concert  In  London  on  ,the.  "9„„n 
before  starting  on  a long  tpur  In  Amer 
ica  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

The  death  of  E.  F- , JaSue® 

TTpropUem  ”a  nd  edl'tL'of5  theMuslcal 
World  from  1888  until  1891,  when  the 
paper  ceased.  “He  was  editor  of  the 
Musical  Times  from 

1 & 9 ' cbeCBrfn  .man  Tlble  wel?  Informed 
musician,  he  gave  many  interesting  lec- 


tures at  tne  Royal  Institution  and  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  He,  however,  was 
best  known  by  the  analytical  notes  which 
he  contributed  to  the  programmes  ofM  tne 
Symphony  and  Promenade  concerts 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  New  Eng- 
land chapter  of  the  American  Guild  o* 
Organists  will  take  place  Feb.  1 (Fri- 
day) at  the  Tuilerles.  H<2fat  r,Pfu" 

ker  will  read  a paper  on  “Lasting  Quail- 
ties  in  Music.”  . 

A Parisian  reporter  called  on  Mas- 
senet  and  found  him  in  a parlor  over- 
flowing with  flowei%.  He  Is  usually  at- 
tired, in  the  morning,  In  a red  robe, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  was  clothed  In 
ordinary  black  garments,  as  he  was 
about  to  rehearse  his  ..Ti*"* 

a young  soprano  from  the  Conserva- 
tory.” It  is  fair  to  infer  from  this  that 
she  was  either  a poor  singer  or  a home- 
ly woman — probably  both. 

Thev  know  what  they  like  in  Milwau- 
kee Mr.  Klckerbush  of  Chicago,  a bari- 
tone who  has  “genuine  artistic  tempera- 
ment of  high  intensity,"  aroused  en- 
thusiasm at  a concert  of  the  Milwau- 
kee  orchestra  in  which  4 a succession 
of  soloistic  feats”  appropriately  took 
place  in  the  Turn  Hall.  To  cap  the 
climax  of  tonal  effects.  Prof.  Chr. 
Bach’s  rondo  for  not  less  than  four 
solo  cornets,  “just  knocked  the  audience 
silly  or  to  quote  the  more  refined 
language  of  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press, 
recalled  the  hearers  from  their  ‘ excur- 
sion into  the  French  and  Italian  spheres 
of  harmony  to  the  solid  German  terra 
firma  which  forms  tile  legitimate  basis 
of  the  Turn  hall  concerts.” 

Concerts  are  at  present  at  a singular 
discount;  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
past  three  or  four  musical  seasons,  run- 
ning on  top  of  one  another  so  quickly 
and  with  so  little  break,  have  really  for 
the  moment  sent  down  the  spirit  of 
fienzy  in  music  which  had  begun,  per- 
haps to  show  Itself  a little  too  obvious- 
ly i'offee.  says  the  duke  In  "Patience, 
for  breakfast  is  a very  fine  thing,  but 
toffee  for  luncheon,  toffee  for  tea,  and 
toffee  for  supper  becomes  positively 
cloying.  That  has  been  precisely  the 
case  in  the  course  of  the  past  many 
musical  seasons  which  have  followed 
one  after  the  other  In  the  artistic  tap- 
estry of  London,  How  on  earth  the 
various  amateurs  may  have  expected 
to  make  solid  money  out  of  their  efforts 
is  a secret  which  we  for  our  own  part 
would  never  dream  of  attempting  to 
solve.  Nevertheless,  among  the  many 
who  have  faced  audiences  large  and 
audiences  small  there  must  have  been 
some  whose  business  instincts  would 
not  have  permitted  them  to  scatter  their 
money  broadcast,  and  Indiscreetly.  Of 
course,  there  Is  always  the  chance  of 
one  prodigy  arising  out  of  20  mediocre 
artists;  but  is  all  this  pains  worth  the 
j result  to  the  19  who  have  to  go  empty- 

handed  away?— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Dec. 

29-  

MILITARY  BAND  CONCERT. 

I Not  since  the  Peace  Jubilee  concert 
given  In  Boston  In  June  1872,  under  the 
I leadership  of  Patrick  S.  Gilmore,  has 
there  been  a military  band  concert  In 
i this  country  that  will  equal  the  concert 
I which  will  be  given  in  Mechanics  Hall 
I on  Sunday  evening^  Feb.  10,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Emil  Mollenhauer. 

It  Is  now  estimated  that  the  band  will 
number  350  pieces,  Instead  of  325,  as  pre-  i 
viously  stated,  and,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  the  solo  j 
cornetist,  all  of  these  musicians  belong  j 
in  Greater  Boston  and  are  drawn  from 
the  membership  of  the  Boston  Mu- 
sicians’ protective  Association,  under 
whose  auspices  the  concert  Is  being 
given.  , _ 

The  consolidated  bands  at  the  Peace 
Jubilee  did  not  Quite  number  300  pieces, 
but  at  the  Peace  Jubilee  the  great 
chorus  was  usually  the  feature.  In  the 
concert  which  Mr.  Mollenhauer  will  con- 
duct the  programme  has  been  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  the  various  instru- 
mental divisions  each  its  musical  em- 
while  the  whole  band  will  come 


POOR  CARUSO! 

The  New  York  Telegraph  of  the  15th 
published  the  following  note  of  con- 
temporaneous human  interest: 

The  recent  misadventure  of  a noted 
tenor,  which  is  regarded  as  a closed 
nd  completed  Incident  on  this  side 

of  the  water,  is  still  a matter 
boundless  mirth  in  London  and  Pay 
One  of  the  season’s  Revues  in  the  k 
French  capital  offers  as  its  piece 
resistance  a travesty  on  the  eve. 
which  goes  with  roars.  " 

"The  curtain  rises  to  discover 
Caruso  ‘Ses  dolgts  s'agitent  frene- 
tlques.’  To  him  Policeman  'Kahn' 
sings  this  solo: 

Caruso,  Caruso,  veux-tu  te  tenir  cojn- 
me  il  faut? 

Caruso,  will  you  stop,  oh?  I see  you, 
mon  grand  coco  I’ 

“Then  a chorus  of  beautiful  damsels 
implores  Caruso  to  pinch  them,  to 
which  the  tenor  responds  with  a 
couplet  sung  to  the  air  of  ‘Celeste 
Aide':  , 

'Joie  eternelle,  oh,  bonheur  Inflni, 
Puis-je  dire  aujourdhul — to  be  or  not 
to  be!  . . . 

La  doute  c'est  enfui— je  pince,  done  je 
suis!’ 

“Then  Policeman  ‘Kahn’  implores 
Caruso  to  ‘G’wan  and  pinch  ’em,’  and 
the  lovely  chorus  lines  up,  with  back 
to  the  audience  and  faces  toward  the 
monkey  cages  in  the  background, 
while  the  tenor,  after  warbling  a 
‘Faust’  aria,  pinches  each  one.  Every 
girl  as  she  is  pinched  emits  one  tone 
of  a sort  of  xylophone  solo,  and  the 
monkeys  in  the  background,  unable 
longer  to  suppress  their  approval  of 
the  beautiful  chorus,  escape  from  their 
cages  and  join  Policeman  ‘Kahn’  in  a 
wild  simian  ballet,  which  brings  down 
the  curtain  and  ends  the  mime.  And 
Paris  is  laughing  itself  into  spasms 
over  the  ‘grande  scene.’  ” 
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f;  anil  Scherzo,  op.  30 


mistress,  pays  Sanson,  the  public  exe 
cutioner,  a visit:  “I  come  to  beg  you 
hurnblv,  and  I shall  be  very  much 
obliged  for  this  condescension,  to  do 
me  the.  honor  and  the  friendly  deed 
of  guillotining  me." 

All  these  young  fellows  of  the  young 
Thirties  were  honest  in  their  fantasti- 
cal expression.  Read  Berlioz’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  finale  in  “Harold,”  the 
"Orgy  of  Brigands:”  “This  furious  orgy 
in  which  the  drunkenness  of  wine,' 
blood,  jov  mid  rage  all  shou(  together 
* * * where  the  mouths  of  brass  seem 
to  vomit  forth  curses  and  reply  with 
blasphemies  to  entreating  voices,  where 
they  laugh,  drink,  strike,  bruise,  kill, 
ravish,  where  In  a word  they  amuse 
themselves,”  Here  we  find  another 
Petrus. 


. «*  ; mill 

by  his  i Mine.  Maoonda,  who  has  sung  here  at 
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Handel  and  Haydn  concerts,  will  stng 
an  aria  from  "La  Traviata,”  a group  of 
! songs  by  MacDowell  and,  with  the  Vaga- 
bondias  Gounod’s  “Ave  Maria”  at  the 
concert  in  the  Boston  Lyceum  course  to- 
morrow evening.  The  Vagabondlas  will 
sing  quartets  by  Bullard,  Gericke  and  IT. 
Parker. 

Mr.  Ralph  Osborne,  the  baritone  at 
the  second  Jordan  Hall  orchestral  con- 
cert on  Thursday  night,  gave  a song  re- 
cital In  Boston.  May  4,  1905.  Before  that 
he  had  sung  in  an  operatic  concert  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  in  the 
Boston  Theatre,  and  last  season  he  took 
a part  In  Mr.  Converse’s  "Pipe  of  De- 
sire.” Mr.  Parker’s  "Cahal  Mor”  was 
last  sung  here  at  a Chickering  produc- 
tion concert,  March  9,  1904,  when  Mr. 
Stephen  Townsend  was  the  baritone. 


But  we  are  men  and  women  of  another  The  romance  was  first  sung  by  Mr,  Max 
f nnd  “nna.ranavp.rt.  11,1 : .1,  ~ 1 1 


The  programme  of  the  13th  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 
Dr.  Muck,  conductor,  given  last  night 
in  Symphony  Hall,  was  as  follows: 

"The  Mystic  Trumpeter” Converse 

Aria  from  ”11  Re  Pastore" Mozart 

Ah.  fors’  e lul” Verdi 

Symphony  “Harold  in  Italy” Berlioz 

Mr.  Converse  composed  his  fantasy  in 
1903-04.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time -by  the  Philadelphia  orchestra  in 
Philadelphia,  March  3.  1905.  It  has  been 
played  in  Cincinnati  and  in  New  York. 

The  composer's  purpose  was  to  trans- 
late into  music  sections  of  Whitman’s 
poem  which  in  turn  are  expressions 
of  mystery  and  peace,  love,  war,  hu- 
miliation, joy.  suggested  to  the  poet  by 
a wild  trumpeter  unseen,  imagined,  who 
played  for  him  alone.  The  fantasy  is  in 
corresponding  sections,  which  are  con- 
nected by  phrases  for  the  trumpet. 

Whitman  in  the  poem  gives  little 
thumb-nail  sketches  and  he  utters 
rhapsodic  generalizations.  Mr.  Con- 
verse is  too  fine  a musician  to  at- 
tempt an  Interlinear  translation.  He 
takes  in  turn  the  main  Idea  of  one  of 
Whitman’s  sections  and  thus  presents 
a series  of  musical  tableaux,  whloh, 
however,  have  continuity,  and  by 
means  of  thematic  treatment  there 
is  a close  relationship  between  the 
episodes. 

The  work  is  planned  on  a large  scale. 
There  are  pages  that  are  Imposing  by 
reason  of  rich  sonority.  The  most  strik- 
ing portions  are  the  introduction  and 
the  song  in  praise  of  love.  The  former  is 
I interesting  through  its  original  thought 
and  orchestral  expression;  the  latter  has 
a broad  Imaginative  sweep  and  a true 
passion  which  swells  to  a superb  climax. 
The  battle  music  is  more  conventional  m 
thought  and  rhetoric.  The  other  selec- 
tions seem  to  me  less  original  and  in- 
ferior in  other  ways  to  Mr.  Converse’s 
later  works,  for  they  do  not  have  the 
melodic  charm,  the  surety  of  develop- 
ment of  the  orchestral  , strength,  and 
savor  of,  say,  his  music  to  "Jeanne 
d’Arc.”  The  composer  suffered  by  a 
performance  on  a prima  donna  night. 
It  is  a pitv  that  an  unfamiliar  work  of 
this  importance  is  played  once  and  then 
put  aside.  It  would  be  fairer  to  com- 
posers and  hearers  If  a new  work  of 
any  value  were  performed  at  two  con- 
certs in  succession,  as  is  often  done  at 
the  Chatelet  and  Lamoureux  concerts  in 
Paris. 

Berlioz's  "Harold  in  Italy”  was  writ- 
ten in  1834.  The'  young  romanticists  of 
the  thirties  were  terrible  fellows, 
whether  they  wrote  music,  tales  or 
poetry.  Anatole  France  describes  these 
novelists  and  poets  fondly  and  iron- 
ically: “These  young  and  sedentary 

men  of  letters,  although  they  led  most 
peaceful  lives,  made  the  bourgeois  be- 
lieve that  they  drank  the  night  long 
flames  of  punch  from  the  skull  of  a 
mistress!  At  that  time  a ‘Jeune- 
France’  did  not  go  to  the  office  where 
he  was  a copying  clerk  without  cry- 
ing out  with  a sarcastic  laugh:  ‘I  am 
damned!’ 


generation  and  neither  "Champavert 
nor  "Harold  in  Italy”  is  taken  by  us  too 
seriously.  I read  the  tales  of  Petrus 
Borel  a fortnight  ago,  and  I assure  you 
the  reading  was  for  the  most  part  a 
task.  The  characters  "are  lay  figures  and 
in  the  most  passionate  or  horrible  scenes 
there  was  the  thought  of  creaking  and 
whirring  Internal  mechanism  contrived 
by  the  inventor  ,to  give  a semblance  of 
life  to  his  automata.  Only  one  scene 
is  truly  dramatic,  and  that  one  is  not 
easily  forgotten:  The  temptation  and 

murder  of  the  beautiful  Jewess  of  Lyons 
by  a melodramatic  boatman.  Let  Petrus 
heap  horrors  on  horror's  head,  his  des- 
perate vlllians  are  only  bogies,  his  lovers 
and  their  sweethearts  are  no  more  real 
than  wax  figures  in  shop  windows. 

In  like  manner  the  readers  of  this  gen- 
eration may  wonder  at  the  novels  of  L^ 
Touche,  and  at  "Gaspard  of  the  Night." 
which  written  in  the  thirties  was  not 
published  until  after  the  death  of  the 
fastidious  romanticist,  the  Inventor  of 
the  prose  poem.  Does  not  "Hernani”  it- 
self now  seem  to  us  preposterous  in 
many  ways,  as  preposterous  as  the  af- 
fectatious  in  dress  and  facial  expression, 
the  general  pose  of  those  who  compared 
themselves  to  young  lions,  but  often 
seemed  to  honest  citizens  to  be  fine 
specimens  of  a more  prosaic  animal? 

Berlioz  has  not  gone  down  into  the 
darkness  of  the  pit  with  Petrus  Borei 
and  the  others.  No  one  listening  last 
right  to  “Harold  in  Italy”  spent  any 
time  in  considering  Chllde  Harold  and 
his  ways.  The  viola  to  the  audience 
was  simply  a beautiful  instrument 
played  with  wondrous  tone  and  exquisite 
art  by  Mr.  Ferir.  It  was  not  the  voice 
of  Harold,  melancholy,  dreaming,  oh* 
serving,  groaning,  sobbing.  The  mus,o 
made  its  effect  without  any  thought  of 
programme,  as  though  it  were  purely 
absolute  music,  a species  of  viola  con- 
certo, and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
"Harold  in  Italy”  owed  its  origin  to 
the  desire  of  Berlioz  to  write  a viola 
piece  for  Paganini.  The  music  was  ex- 
traordinary 73  years  ago,  and  although 
some  passages  now  seem  old-fashioned, 
or  even  barely  tolerable,  the  work  as 
a whole  has  vitality!  and  a singular 
fascination. 

There  are  pages,  as  in  the  “Pilgrims’ 
March,”  that  sound  as  though  they 
might  come  from  a composition  by  some 
ultra-modern  Frenchman  cuifous  in  the 
matter  of  orchestral  experiments.  Ber- 
lioz, like  Hugo,  ’.ike  the  elder  Dumas, 
like  certain  painters  of  that  period,  was 
a man  of  native  and  uncommon  gen  (as. 
His  romanticism  was  something  more 
than  a cloak  and  a dark  lantern  hastily 
taken  up  for  theatrical  effect.  “Harold 
in  Italy”  Is  not  so  remarkable  a work  as 
the  "Fantastic  Symphony”;  it  is  not  a 
masterpiece  like  "The  Damnation  of 
Faust,”  an  epic  of  marvellous  power; 
but  only  a romanticist  who  was  also  a 
genius  could  have  written  it.  The  sym- 
phony was  read  by  Dr.  Muck  in  the  ap- 
propriately rhetorical  spirit,  as  a fan- 
tastic poem,  and  not  as  a symphony  for 
class-room  dissection.  It  -was  effective- 
ly nlayed. 

Mme.  Melba  sang  “L’Amero”  from 
Mozart’s  early  little  opera  and  the  fa- 
miliar aria  from  "La  Traviata,”  -which 
appeared  for  the  first  time  here  on  a 
Symphony  concert  programme.  She  was 
warmly  welcomed  and  enthusiastically 
applauded.  Her  -voice  is  the  same  in- 
strument of  golden  tones;  the  tones  are 
still  of  inimitable  and  haunting  beauty. 
There  has  been  no  voice  like  it  for  many 
years.  May  it  long  be  spared  to  give 


instant  delight  and  pleasure  for  the 
memory.  

Music  Notes  and 

Coming  Concerts 

Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  who  has  been 
j since  1S91  the  ’cellist  of  the  Knelsel 
{ quartet,  will  resign  his  position  at 
the  end  of  the  season  and  make 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  his  dwelling 
place. 

Yesterday  marked  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  Mr.  Frank  Van  der  Stucken’s 
directorship.  He  began  his  profes- 
sional career  as  conductor  Jan.  26, 
1882,  at  the  Stadt  Theatre,  Breslau. 
Last  night  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
orchestra  played  by  way  of  compli- 
ment his  symphonic  prologue  to  "Will- 
iam Ratcliff.’’  There  is  talk  of  his  re- 
signing his  position  at  the  end  of  the 
season  and  Mr.  Walter  Damroseh  has 
been  named  by  Mr.  Hinkle  of  Cin- 
cinnati as  a good  man  to  succeed  Mr. 
Van  der  Stucken.  Mr.  Hinkle  thinks 
that  the  new  conductor,  -if  there  be 
one.  should  have  a salary  of  at  least 
$10,000. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  played  recently 
in  Springfield  and  Hartford  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  quartet. 

Mr.  Arthur  Foote  assisted  the  Olive 
Mead  quartet  in  New  York  the  17th, 
Such  a man  was  Petrus  Borel  when  his  piano  quartet,  op.  23,  was  per- 
whose  “Champavert,”  a collection  of  formed. 

grisly  tales,  was  published  the  yeari  The  Olive  Mead  quartet  will  play  at 
before  "Harold”  was  composed.  Petrus  the  Chickering  Hall  chamber  concert  this 
added  a defiant  subtitle;  "Immoral  afternoon  Schumann’s  quartet  in  A 
Stories,”  but  any  rooter  after  im-  major,  op.  41,  No.  3,  and  with  Mr. 
morality  in  literature  would  be  bit-  Perabo  Scharwenka’s  piano  quartet,  op. 
terly  disappointed  if  he  finally  sue-  37,  Mr.  Perabo  will  play  two  of  his 


deeded  in  digging  out  this  singular 
and  forgotten  volume  from  the  rub- 
bish heaps  of  Time,  who  smiles  com- 
! passionately  on  classics  and  roman- 
ticists alike.  The  heroes  are  all 


transcriptions — Rubinstein’s  nocturne,  op. 
50,  No.  1,  and  the  adagio  from  Bee- 
thbven’s  fifth  concerto — -the  finale  from 
Schubert’s  sonata  in  A flat,  and  with 
Miss  Littlehale  an  adagio  by  Bargiel  for 


Harolds  in  misanthropy,  but  they  are  piano  and  ’cello.  Miss  Littlehale  ‘will 
far  morn  extravagant  in  daily  routine|piay  Tschalkowsky’s  Andante,  op.  11, 


Heinrich  at  a Symphony  orchestra  con- 
cert. Three  movements  from  Franck's 
“Psyche”  will  be  performed.  "Psyche 
and  Cupid”  has  been  played  twice  at 
Symphony  concerts.  “Psyche’s  Sleep” 
was  played  last  March  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  orchestra.  “Psyche 
Borne  Away  by  the  Zephyrs”  has  not 
been  played  in  Boston,  but  ft'  was  per- 
formed by  the  Philharmonic  orchestra 
of  New  York  in  1903. 

AN  OLD  PRISON. 

Books  have  their  fate,  and  so  have 
prisons.  St.  Lazare,  one  of  the  most 
famous  jails  in  the  world,  is  to  be 
pulled  down.  There  will  be  In  Its 
place  a public  square  and  “commo- 
dious dwellings.”  Some  have  called 
the  prison  commodious. 

No  one  knows  who  founded,  before 
1110,  the  hospital  of  poor  lepers,  not 
even  Felix  and  Louis  Lazare,  who 
have  written  learnedly  about  the 
streets  of  Paris.  This  hospital,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  became  the 
home  of  mission  priests.  The  corpses 
of  French  kings  rested  there  some 
hours,  and  were  sprinkled  with  holy 
water  before  they  were  borne  to  St. 
Denis.  The  old  hospital  began  to  fall 
in  ruins,  and  in  1681-S4  the  present 
buildings  were  constructed,  but  not 
till  1793  did  St.  Lazare  become  a 
prison.  More  than  1200  were  con- 
fined there  at  a time  during  the  reign 
of  terror.  It  was  from  St.  Lazare  that 
Andre  Chenier  went  to  the  guillotine. 

For  half  a century  or  more  the 
prison  was  used  only  for  women  ac- 
cused of  crime  or  known  to  be  lead- 
ing a too  joyous  life.  The  heroines 
of  Aristide  Bruant’s  ingenious  poems 
refer  to  it  gayly  as  those  experienced 
or  in  expectation.  Although  there 
are  slang  terms,  as  “La  Resurrec- 
tion,” “Lazaro,”  “Saint-Lague,”  no 
one  of  them  is  striking  by  reason  of 
grim  cynicism  or  reckless  humor. 

And  so  St.  Lazare  will  be,  like  the 
Bastile,  merely  a name.  It  will  live 
in  literature,  although  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  this  prison  are 
less  conspicuous,  less  spectacular, 
than  those  that  come  to  mind  when 
the  Tower,  the  Bastile,  Newgate  and 
the  leads  of  Venice  are  mentioned. 

ESCORTED. 

A theatre  In  New  York  provides 
unattended  and  timorous  women  with  j 
escorts.  “Safe  and  sane”  young  men 
in  blue  uniforms  are  lined  up  In  the 
lobby  on  Inspection  and  for  selection. 
The  escorts  are  provided  by  the  the- 
atre without  cost,  but  the  escorted 
may  fee  their  guides  and  protectors 
if  they  are  so  disposed. 

In  Boston  the  sight  of  an  unaccom- 
panied woman  returning  in  a street 
car  or  walking  home  after  a theatri- 
cal performance  does  not  excite  re- 
mark, and  the  woman  is  seldom  an- 
noyed. The  escort,  as  a knight,  is 
not  really  needed,  but  a well  informed 
young  man,  with  a pleasant  voice  and 
“easy”  manners,  not  in  uniform,  but 
In  conventional  male  dress,  would 
be  a “sweet  boon”  to  many  if  he 
would  call,  accompany  to  the  the- 
atre, entertain  during  the  waits,  and, 
after  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain,  as- 
sume a tender,  but  respectful,  air  of 
proprietorship. 

Going  alone  to  the  play  Is  not  an 
unmixed  joy.  A woman  Is  never  so 
alone  as  when  she  is  alone  while 
there  is  gregarious  enjoyment  around 
her.  Why  should  not  escorts  be  od 
hire,  as  accomplished  guests  have 
been  supplied  to  London  hostesses? 


The  conTplete  escort  should  be  toler- 
ably well  versed  In  dramatic  mat- 
I ters.  He  should  not  confound  Con- 
I greve,  the  playwright,  with  the  in- 
ventor of  a certain  kind  of  rocket, 
and  he  should  know  that  Fechter  is 
dead.  He  should  be  tactful  and  a 
good  listener.  No  doubt  there  are 
hundreds  of  young  men  in  Boston 
who  would  gladly  play  the  part  if  the 
confidential  relationship  should  be  re- 
spectfully maintained  by  the  woman, 
and  there  should  be  no  fear  of  re- 
sultant matrimony. 

/ -7 

| A TOILET  TOOL.  * 

I London  children  know  little  about 
the  use  of  the  toothbrush,  and  a Lon- 
don school  physician  urges  that  each 
pupil  should  receive  one,  “to  be  num- 
bered and  hung  on  a rack.”  Yet  there 
was  a time,  within  the  memory  of 
1 men  now  living,  when  highly  respec- 
I table  persons  in  New  England  were 
comfortable  without  a toothbrush  in 
j the  house,  nor  did  their  teeth  suffer 
thereby  either  in  appearance  or  in 
soundness.  These  abstainers  were 
naturally  strong,  they  lived  simply, 
they  chewed  and  digested. 

No  one  seems  to  know  the  name  of 
him  who  invented  the  toothbrush. 
The  ancients  paid  much  attention  to 
their  teeth,  and  experimented  with 
various  woods  and  other  substances 
for  picks.  They  had  many  dentifrices, 
and  this  one  was  especially  in  favor: 
a compound  of  hartshorn,  seeds  of  I 
tamarisk,  of  cyperus,  of  spikenard,  of 
the  salt  of  gem.  The  teeth  were 
rubbed  with  this  powder.  Rubbed 
how?  With  a cloth?  With  a brush? 
We  know  no  more  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  toothbrushes  into  England. 
Dr.  Venner  wrote,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  about  the  care  of  teeth,  and 
,he  gave  minute  details;  “Let  the 
| mouth  be  well  cleansed  with  cold 
water,  and  the  teeth  rubbed  there- 
upon with  a coarse  dry  cloth  * * * 
the  gums  and  teeth  rubbed  with  a 
sage  leaf  or  two”;  but  not  a word 
about  brushing  the  teeth.  Yet  a hun- 
dred years  before  a young  woman 
wrote  to  her  stepmother  for  “a  pair 
of  toothbrushes.” 

Calviac  compiled  a book  on  the  be- 
havior of  children.  It  was  published 
in  1560  and  modelled  on  the  “De 
Civilitate”  of  Erasmus.  ^It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  teeth  should  he  clean  | 
and  white.  If  anything  remains  be-] 
tween  them  after  a meal,  it  should  he  1 
removed  with  a toothpick  of  wood  or 
with  one  of  the  little  hones  taken 
from  the  spur  of  a capon;  not  with  a 
knife,  not  with  the  nails  as  dogs  do, 
not  with  the  napkin.”  Calviac  also 
says  that  the  child  should  wash  his 
mouth  and  eyes  every  morning  with 
fresh,  clean  water,  but  he  says  noth- 
ing about  a toothbrush. 

Simple  livers  whose  food  obliged 
them  to  chew  it  slowly  and  for  a long 
time  did  not  seem  to  he  in  need  of  j 
any  tooth  wash,  tooth  powder  or 
toothbrush.  Oribasius,  the  physician 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  gave  advice 
that  might  well  be  heeded  today. 
“The  teeth  will  not  decay  if  the  fol- 
lowing things  he  attended  to:  In  the 

first  place,  to  avoid  indigestion,  and 
frequent  repetitions  of  emetics.  Guard 
against  such  food  as  is  hurtful  to  the 
teeth,  as  dried  figs,  honey  boiled,  so 
as  to  become  very  hard;  dates  which 
are  difficult  to  rub  down,  and  all 
glutinous  substances;  likewise  such 
things  as  are  difficult  to  break,  and 
may  thereby  loosen  the  teeth;  in  like 
manner,  also,  such  substances  as  set 
the  teeth  on  edge,  and  everything 
which  is  cold  and  putrid.  The  teeth 
also  ought  to  be  cleaned  after  supper. 

But  a toothbrush  may  be  worse 
than  neglected  teeth.  Those  that  have 
the  reputation  of  lasting  for  years,  of 
never  wearing  out,  are  especially  sus- 
picious. 


occasionally  by  false  Intonation  and 
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Sunday  Chamber  Concert 
Given  Yesterday,  , y 


The  43d  Sunday  chamber  concert  was 
giveh  yesterday  afternoon  in  Chicker- 
ing  Hall  by  the  Olive  Mead  quartet 
(Misses  Mead,  Elizabeth  Houghton, 
Gladys  North,  Lillian  Littlehales)  and 
Ernst  Perabo,  pianist.  The  programme 
Included  Schumann's  string  quartet,  op. 
41,  no  3;  the  andante  cantabile  from 
Tschaikowsky’s  quartet,  op  11;  Schar- 
wenka’s  piano  quartet,  op  37;  an  adagio 
for  piano  and  'cello  by  Bargiel;  and 
these  piano  solos:  Arrangements,  by 

Mr.  Perabo  of  Rubenstein’s  Nocturne, 
op.  50,  no  1,  and  the  adagio  front  Bee- 
thoven's 5th  piano  concerto;  and  the 
finale  from  Schubert’s  sonata  in  A flat. 

The  quartet  gave  a pretty  good  inter- 
pretation of  Schumann's  work.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  technical  perform- 
ance lacked  smoothness.  As  for  the 
rest  of  the  programme,  what  variety 
there  was  lay  rather  in  the  programme 
itself  than  in  the  performance  of  either 
quartet  or  pianist.  The  playing  seldom 
soared  above  the  dead  level  of  re- 
spectability, not  even  in  Tschaikow- 
sky’s andante,  the  ineffable  beauty  of 
which  ought  to  inspire  a nobly  emo- 
tional performance. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  yes- 
terday’s performance  was  unemotional; 
the  players  responded,  in  a way,  to  the 
inherent  appeal  of  the  music;  but  they 
missed  its  spirit  of  inexorable  melan- 
choly, the  melancholy  born  of  flawless 
beauty  in  any  of  its  forms.  For  one 
thing,  the  tempo  was  uneven,  and  the 
extended  passage  with  pizzicato  ac- 
companiment by  the  'cello  was  taken 
much  too  fast;  the  ’cello  accompani- 
ment Itself  was  too  loud,  and  became 
Insistent  instead  of  haunting.  A work 
so  intimate  that  the  hearer  would  fain 
be  alone  with  it.  was  handled  merely  as 
a salon  piece  of  sweet  or  tender  senti- 
ment. 

Scharwenka’s  piano  quartet  received 
a generally  smooth  and  spirited  per- 
formance. tout  it  came  so  late  in  a long 
programme  that  the  best  faculties  of 
the  hearer  were  somewhat  blunted.  The 
plavers  were  recalled,  and  Mr.  Perabo’s 
solos  were  received  with  hearty  en- 
thusiasm. 

At  the  next  concert  the  soloists  will 
be  as  follows:  Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder, 

'cellist;  Miss  Alice  Robbins  Cole,  con- 
tralto; Mr.  George  Proctor,  pianist; 
Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Holt,  soprano;  Mrs. 
Bertha  Cushing  Child,  contralto;  Mr. 
Bruce  Hobbs,  tenor;  Mr.  Willard  Flint, 
bass. 
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I The  first  concert  in  Miss  Terry’s  an- 
| nual  series  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Hotel  Somerset.  There  was 
an  audience  of  good  size.  The  singe’s 
were  Miss  Clara  Clemens,  contralto,  and 
Mr.  Francis  Rogers,  baritone.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur S.  Hyde  was  the  accompanist. 

Miss  Clemens  sang  Rontani's  “Se  bel 
rlo,”  Cncclni’s  "Amarilli.”  Secchl's 
“Lungi  dal  caro  bene,"  Liszt  s O 
Lieb,"  Brahms'  "Botschaft,"  KJerulf’s 
Synnones’  song  and  Haydn’s  Mermaid  s 
song  and,  with  Mr,  Rogers,  Stanford  s 
"Is  It  the  Voice  of  the  Dawn?”  and 
Walthew’s  "It  Was  a Lover  and  His 
Lass,”  Mr.  Rogers'  songs  were  as  fol- 
lows: “Secehi.  "Love  Me  or  Not  , reci- 
tative and  air  from  Purcell's  "Dido  and 
Aeneas";  Purcell,  "I’ll  Sail  Upon  the 
Dog-star,”  from  "The  Fool’s  Prefer- 
ment"; Haydn,  “She  Never  Told  Her 
Love";  Dyer.  "Down  Among  the  Dead 
Men";  Bur.gert,  "Der  Sandtraeger” ; 
Schumann,  two  Venetian  songs;  Loewtl. 
"Sir  Olaf";  Schubert.  “Aufenthalt  ; 
Brogi.  “Visione  Yenezlana”;  Hess,  “Dis- 
moi" ; Hugo  Kaun,  "The  Victor"  and 
“My  Native  Land.” 

Six  years  ago  next  montn  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  Miss  Clem- 
ens then  a soprano,  would  sing  here 
In  concert  with  the  Marquis  Francisco 
de  Souza  Contlnho,  who  was  said  to  be 
a second  cousin  of  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal and  a baritone  of  prodigious  size, 
ventripotent  and  stentorian.  The  sing- 
ers that  we  looked  for  did  not  come. 

Miss  Clemens  before  1901  had  studied 
with  Marianne  Brandt  and  Blanche 
Marches!  and  she  made  her  debut  in 
this  country  a.  Washington,  D.  C.,  „an. 
2°  1901.  Since  then  she  has  studied  with 
several  singing  teachers,  and  she  made 
a second  first  appearance— at  Norfo.k. 
Ot  Sept.  22  1905.  when  she  was  as- 

1 sisted  by  Miss  Marie  Nichols,  violin- 
ist, of  this  city,  and  by  Mark  Twain,  i 
ho  made  a short  speech. 

Miss  Clemens  is  the  daughter  of  Mark 
Twain,  but  she  does  not  look  on  singing 
as  a joke.  She  has  serious  aims  and 
purposes  and  she  has  evidently  studied 
i diligently.  Her  voice  is  one  of  indlvld- 
I ual  quality.  It  is  peculiarly  sombre,  yet 
' It  often  has  richness  and  warmtn.  It  is 
one  that  is  easily  stirred  by  emotion, 
and  the  singer  herself  is  emotional.  It 
has  sufficient  power;  it  is  also  sympa- 
| thetic.  _ .. 

Unfortunately,  Miss  Clemens  suftvred 


J tu  Lunuui  uiiui.il,  ' ' 

uuL  ue  able  to  round  a phrase  that  was 
, finely  planned;  she  would  stop  just  short 
lot  accomplishment.  The  song  by  Ron- 
tanl,  the  old  Florentine  compose.-,  was 
ineffective  by  reason,  of  the  singer's 
I stage  fright.  She  recovered  hersell  in 
I some  measure  in  the  more  familiar  air  of 
Cacclni,  but  the  hearers  could  not  help 
feeling  throughout  the  concert  that  Miss 
Clemens  sings  better  than  her  wn  evi- 
dence given  yesterday  might  lead  one  to 
suppose.  She  has  a voice;  she  has  Intel- 
ligence; she  is  of  a sensitive,  emotional 
nature.  There  were  moments  .when  she 
gave  convincing  proof  of  this. 

Now.  the  only  way  for  her  to  gam 
confidence  in  herself  is  to  keep  on  sing- 
ing. and  it  would  be  better  for  her  to 
sing  in  public  and  before  indifferent  au- 
diences than  in  parlors  and  to  flattering 
friends.  To  use  a homely  phrase,  she 
should  swim  out  and  not  hug  the  shore. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  her  enunciation 
was  more  distinct  in  Italian  and  in  Ger- 
man than  in  English.  ... 

Mr.  Rogers  has  improved  much  both 
lr  the  art  of  singing  and  in  the  art  of 
interpretation.  His  songs  were  for  tne 
most  part  inherently  interesting.  It 
was  a pleasure  to  hear  the  pathetic  and 
dramatic  air  from  "Dido  and  Aeneas." 
and  also  the  air  from  d'Urfey's  comedy, 
the  song  sung  originally  by  Will  Mount-  j 
ford,  the  clear  counter-tenor  with  a 
melodious  warbling  throat,"  who  was 
murdered  by  Mohun  and  Capt.  Hill  for 
the  sake  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle’s  languish- 
ing eyes.  Then  there  was  the  charming 
canzonet  of  Haydn  dedicated  to  Lady 
Bertie.  The  superb  ballad  of  Loewe, 
“Sir  Olaf,”  was  called  by  Spontir.i, 
whose  cheeks  were  covered  with  tears 
when  he  first  heard  it,  a great  tragedy, 
and  Wagner,  though  less  effusive, 
classed  it  with  the  most  important  works 
in  musical  l’terature.  Exquisite  in  it-3 
delicate  coloring  and  subdued  pathos  is 
the  song  by  Brogi,  and  Bungert's 
"Sandtraeger"  is  effective  in  a grim 
way. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  at  his  best  in  the 
best  songs,  old  and  new.  His  interpre- 
tation of  those  by  Purcell,  Haydn,  Sec- 
chi, Loewe  and  Brogi  was  especially 
praiseworthy.  I preferred  him  in  manly, 
noble,  heroic  vein,  though  his  insinuat- 
ing and  drawing  room  manner  in  the 
songs  by  Schumann  and  Hess  fluttered 
the  ladies  and  incited  the  warmest  ap- 
plause. But  Mr.  Rogers  is  too  tall  and 
broad-shouldered  a baritone  to  be  archly 
coquettish  with  face  and  voice. 

The  second  concert  will  be  on  next 
Monday  afternoon.  Mr.  Baermann  will 
give  a piano  recital. 

Mrs.  Bradbury  Sings 
In  the  Lyceum  Course. 

The  concert  of  last  night  in  the  Bos- 
ton Lyceum  course  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Kileski  Bradbury,  soprano,  and  the 
“Vagabondias,”  a male  quartet  (Messrs. 
Harold  Tripp,  John  Daniels,  E.  R.  Cart- 
wright and  L.  B.  Merrill).  Mrs.  Brad- 
bury took  the  place  of  Mme.  Charlotte 
Maconda,  who  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  fulfilling  her  engagement,  and  Mr. 
Cartwright  was  substituted  for  Mr. 
Stephen  Townsend,  the  first  bass  of  the 
quartet,  who  was  also  not  in  good  physi- 
cal condition.  Mr.  Carl  Lamson  was  the 
accompanist.  There  was  a large  and 
well  pleased  audience. 

Mrs.  Bradbury  sang  Elisabeth  s en- 
trance aria  from  "Tannhaeuser,’  songs 
by  Mrs.  Beach.  Foote  and  Haynes  and 
the  old  French  air,  "Jeunes  Fillettes." 

She  was  warmly  applauded  for  her 
clear  enunciation  and  the  purity  of  her 
vocal  style.  The  final  number  of  the 
programme  was  Gounod's  "Ave  Marla 
for  soprano  and  male  quartet. 

The  “Vagabondias"  sang  Bullard  s 
"Comrades,”  “Beam  from  Yonder  Star. 
“At  the  Crossroads.”  “You  Remind  Me 
of  the  Glow."  "The  Kavanagh”  and 
"Nottingham  Hunt”;  three  part  songs 
bv  Gerlcke.  and  Parker’s  "Three 
Words."  The  duet  "You  Remind  Me 
was  well  sung  bv  Messrs.  Daniels  and 
Cartwright.  and  “The  Kavanagh 
(Messrs.  Daniels.  Cartwright  and  Mer- 
rill) was  repeated.  Mr.  Tripp  pleased 
the  audience  so  much  by  his  perform- 
ance of  "Onaway,  Awake.  Beloved  that 
he  sang  in  response  to  the  applause  a 
little  ballad.  The  quartet  singing,  in 
spite  of  the  enforced  substitution  in  the 
first  bass,  was  good  in  points  of  en- 
semble; it  was  well  considered  musi- 
cally and  rhetorically  expressive. 

But  why  “Vagabondias"?  This  quar- 
tet we  are  informed,  takes  its  name 
from  “Songs  of  Vagabondia”  and  “More 
Songs  from  Vagabondia.”  poems  by 
Bliss  Carman  and  Richard  Hovey,  which 
were  published  in  Boston  In  1894  and 
1896  The  late  Frederick  Bullard  set 
music  to  some  of  them,  and  one  of  the 
tunes.  “A  Stein  Song."  is  familiar  to 
many.  How  often  have  we  heard  it 
roared  discordantly  and  after  It  the 
chimes  at  midnight!  The  "Vagabondias" 
took  the  name  because,  forsooth,  the 
club  sings  "Songs  of  Vagabondia.”  Many 
of  the  songs  are  excellent;  they  are  full 
of  life-  the  poets  knew  the  worth  of 
good-fellowship,  drink  and  love;  they 
were  at  ease  with  Nature;  they  revelled 
in  the  mere  thought  that  they  were 
alive.  Many  a time  and  oft  have  I heard 
Richard  Hovey  reciting  these  verses,  the 
good,  the  mediocre  and  the  had.  with  a 
fine  frenzy.  He.  alas,  recites  no  more, 
true  poet  left  the  world  he  loved  well. 


Chicago  Courtesy 

To  Maj.  Higginson 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wul 


I say  a "true  poet”  without  respectful 
thought,  perhaps,  of  the  Yale  professor 
who  has  summarily  disposed  of  Walt 
Whitman,  Kipling  and  others,  the  pro- 
fessor who  reminds  one  of  an  apothe- 
cary. taking  down  bottles,  examining 
their  contents  and  putting  them  back  on 
the  shelves  properly  determined  by  him. 

But  again,  why  "Vagabondias”?  The 
term  is  meaningless.  “Vagabundi" 
would  be  better,  though  it  is  not  the 
Latin  of  Cicero.  What’s  the  matter 
with  "Vagabonds"?  A song  was  once 
popular  In  concert  halls,  a song  in  which 

- a dear  one  in  heaven  was  asked  to 

from  nervousness,  and  she  did  not  io  "smile  on  the  vagabond's  death"— or 
herself  Justice.  Her  ntrvousness  was  ap-  was  It  “breath”?  The  people  in  Bo-  • 
ua-en;  to  -lie  eve.  and  t was  also  show:  hernia  are  not  "Bohemias.”  Why  not  j 

"Vagabondians"  if  the  club  would  avoid  I 
the  more  common  word?  I 


giva ' a concert  in  Chicago  on  Wed- 
nesday night.  The  programme  book  of 
the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  of  Jan. 

25-26  published  this  editorial  and  grace 
fully  complimentary  announ^emenLnry 

saJfc  ssA-g-gss 

to  the  community  JJ^ounting 

and  they  urge  the  music  lovers  of  Chi- 
cago to  testify  by  ^elr  presence  b„th 

their  appreciation  of  the  arti.  t 
cellence  of  this  great  organization  and 

'es-rfeSa?  s 

j cento  No.'S  Ganz^pfanlt?)!  a°nd 

Beethoven’s  symphony  No.  7. 
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Mrs.  Bloomfield-Zeisler’s  at 
Steinert  Hall  Was  Tem- 
pestuous at  Times. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Bloomfield  Zeisler  gave  a 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Steinert  Hall.  The  programme  was  as 
follows:  Beethoven.  Sonata  op.  31.  No.  2; 
Schubert-Llszt,  "The  Erl  King"  ^Cho- 
pin, Scherzo  op.  31.  Etude  op  10,  No.  1-, 
valse,  op.  64,  No.  1,  polonaise  op.  53;  | 
Liszt,  Etude  de  Concert  No.  2;  Poldin:, 
Poupee  Valsante;  Moszowski,  The  Jug- 
gleress;  Rachmaninoff,  Serenade; 
Schulz-Elver's  Arabesques  on  Themes 
of  the  Waltz  "On  the  Beautiful  Blue 

Danube."  . 

Mrs.  Zeisler  has  many  friends  in  this 
city,  and  the  news  of  her  restoration  to 
health  and  consequent  return  to  the  con- 
cert stage  was  welcome  to  them.  Pos- 
sibly the  desire  to  show  that  she  has 
fully  recovered  her  strength  led  her 
yesterday  into  frequent  exhibitions  of 
tonal  extravagance.  In  ,u.!?  l S 
tlon  of  the  Erl  King,  ^.fhe  etuae  P 
Chopin  and  in  the  polonaise  she  forced 
tone  until  it  became  harsh  and  jarring 
noise  In  former  years  she  has  been 
c fined  to  rage  violently  and  she  has 

Sp0a^on^'h0a„^« 
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° 11™  'zeisier  yesterday  was  tempestu- 
ous rather  than  brilliant,  and  a woman, 
is  not  agreeable  when  she  sloims  elinei 
n life  of  in  art.  Temper  is  not  synony- 
mous with  temperament  Tlie  cnding  of 
Chopin’s  Scherzo  and  the  w hole  of  1 
etude  suffered  under  the  P'^tfTed  V/e 
but  the  polonaise  was  tortured.  v.e 
know  through  the  testimony  of  Chopin  s 
contemporaries  that  the  composer  co?!1“ 
rt’ained  bitterly  because  this  polonaise 
was  taken  at  wo  fast  a pace  by  certain 
virtuosos,  and  that  he  himself  played 
the  famous  octave  passages  .Khtly.iior 
was  his  fortissimo  ever  boisterous  as 
Mr?  Zeisler’s  forte.  In  a large  hall  u 
violence  Of  yesterday  ml6^t  have  seemed 
only  a slight  exaggeration,  but  In  Stem 
ert  Hall,  a room  of  exquisite  and  ex 
traordinary  acoustical  Pr°PerMes  We 
din  was  overpowering.  I urt nermor  . 

« ilp  endin'”  of  the  polonaise  was  a wild 
scramble  Yet  in  the  middle  section  of 
the  polonaise  there  was  poetic  and 

ChThTinpfaSnSinterpretation  of  the 
sonata  was  thoughtfully  considered  and 
fjv.pl V expressed.  There  were  passages. 

especially  in*' recitative,  that  were  per- 

haps  too  deliberately  read;  there  were 
one  or  two  pages  that  were  almost  at  a 
demic!  bSt  on  The  -Jwle  the  performance 

j'n|aftatiresem  Interpretation  of  the 
Scherzo  The  waltz  of  Chopin  was 
Slaved  delightfully,  and  the  surety  and 

Tie"  grace  of  the  rhythmic  treatment 

P°I°trlivodueidn  be  ’iSpeSfienf  fate 

cirv'T -lTnelodY  with  beautiful  tone,  she 
Dhrases  as  a thoroughly  equipped  mu- 
fippp  feeling  and  broad  vision, 
!hi  paculiarfy  bfilliant  in  bravura 
visage*  She  is  inclined,  however  to 
passage-.  . with  her  own  rhet- 

bcand  thS^o  indulge  herself  in  ex- 
vacancies.  She  rides  in  the  whirl- 
wind! but  she  does  not  always  direct  the 
storm. 


A*  much  interested  audience  applauded 
heartily  and  Mrs.  /a 


[eisler  was  more  than 

^IVaPsliuon  into  English  of  Goethe's 
-Frl  King”  was  printed  on  the  pro- 
grammeWhy  this  unnecessary  expense 
ST  imposition?  Goethe's  poem  is  fa- 
miliar Schubert's  song  has  been  ven- 
triloquized here  by  many-of  late  years 
bv  nortly  G°rman  sopranos  with  xoices 
Vhat  were  to  the  ear  as  vinegar  to  the 
tYeth  nor  was  Liszt's  transcription 
Wholly  unknown  in  Hoston  before  Mrs. 
Zeisler  smote  the  piano  till  it  quivered, 
rocked  and  shrieked  in  agonj . , 
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Concert  poyer 

Advantage  of  Service  in  Opera 
House  in  Stock  Company 
Is  Manifold  One. 

WE  hear  from  time  to  time  of  young 
American  singers  who  appear  on 
the  opera  stage  of  some  Italian 
town,  often  a small  one,  or  on  the  stage 
of  some  French.  Belgian  or  even  Ger- 
man city.  The  cablegram  or  letter  In- 
variably tells  a story  of  “great  success.” 
Sometimes  that  is  the  first  and  only 
appearance  in*  opera ; sometimes  the  be- 
ginner goes  on  and  climbs  slowly  rung 
after  rung. 

Some  young  singers  known  in  Boston 
are  now  in  Italy.  Miss  Clara  Sexton, 
who  sang  last  season  at  Bergamo  and 
Barcelona,  Is  now  singing  at  Florence, 
as  Philine  in  "Mignon,"  as  Lucia,  and 
she  may  sing  In  other  operas  before  the 
season  is  over.  Miss  Laura  Van  Kuran 
was  engaged  for  the  opera  In  Florence, 
and  she  expected  to  appear  for  the  first 
time  as  Lucia  a week  or  so  ago.  Miss 
Fanny  E.  Lott  of  Dorchester  made  her 
debut  at  Rimini,  as  Micaela,  Jan.  16. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Gorrell,  bass,  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Florence,  and  in 
"Lucia."  „ , , . 

Miss  Blanche  Fox  of  Roslindale,  who 
sang  in  Italy  last  season,  appeared  early 
this  month  at  Bergamo  as  Laura  In 
"Gioconda.”  She  is  known  to  the 
Italians  as  Signorina  Volpinl.  The  Ber- 
gamo correspondent  of  the  Lombardia 
of  Milan  praised  warmly  her  voice,  sing- 
ing and  action,  and  prophesied  for  her 
"a  splendid  career.”  Her  engagement  in 
Bergamo  was  for  six  weeks,  and  next 
month  she  expects  to  sing  at  Turin  in 
"La  Favorlla"  and  “Norma.” 

It  is  a pleasure  to  hear  of  the  immedi- 
ate success  of  young  singers  who  have 
worked  industriously  and  ate  obliged  to 
contend  with  a foreign  language  and 
foreign  prejudices.  It  Is  a pity  that 
these  voices  and  this  enthusiasm  can- 
not be  employed  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  young  singers  in  Italy 
are  unfortunate  in  this:  they  seldom 
have  a repertory.  They  have  been  care- 
I fully  coached  in  one  or  two,  or  even 
three,  operas.  Tn  the  codrse  of  a short 
I season  in  an  Italian  town  few  operas 
are  given.  A soprano  may  sing  in 
"Lueia"  several  times  and  In  no  other 
I opera  In  other  words,  these  singers  are 
not  learning  in  the  best  of  schools,  an  es- 
tablished opera  house  with  a stock  corn- 

' Compare  for  a moment  the  lot  of  a 
voung  singer  In  Italy  with  that  of  one 
in  Germany.  Let  us  consider  the  case 
of  Mr.  Gardner  Lamson,  who  formerly 
lived  here  and  was  well  known  in  ora- 
torio, in  concert  and  in  church. 

Mr.  Lamson  after  careful  study  in 
I Germany  for  some  years  became  a mem- 
! ber  of  the  opera  company  of  the  theatre 
of  Essen-Dortmund.  He  sang  there  and 
gained  experience  during  the  season  of 
1905-06.  He  joined  the  company  of  the 
Citv  Theatre  of  Coblenz  last  fall. 

From  Oct.  1 to  Dec.  24  his  appearances 
were  as  follows:  Telramund,  3 times; 
Wolfram,  3;  The  Dutchman,  2;  Esca- 
millo,  3;  Gounod’s  Mephistopheles,  .2; 
Jarao  In  "Mignon,"  4;  Lord  Syndham  in 
“Czar  and  Carpenter.  2;  Hermit  in  Der 
Frelschuetz.”  1;  Krcsple  in  cPntes 
d’Hoffmann.”  1;  Alflo,  2;  ' Pizarro  1 -Ie 
appeared  24  times  and  In  11  different 

0*Furthermore,  he  has  appeared  or  will 
soon  appear  as  Amonasro,  Tonio,  W otan 
in  "The  Valkyrie,”  the  Wanderer  in 
“Slegfrid.”  Rigoletta.  The  newspapers 
in  Coblenz,  a town  of  56,000,  have  treated 
him  invariably  with  courtesy  and  ap- 
preciation and  have  praised  especiallj 
his  Mephistopheles,  Wolfram  and  Dutch- 
man. The  opera  house  is  an  old  one.  but 
not  a poor  one;  the  personnel  Is  good, 
the  orchestra,  though  not  a large  one, 

Is  brilliant.  

If  a voung  singer  goes  to  any  manager 
of  grand  opera,  th>  first  question,  after 
the  voice,  art  and  general  bearing  and 
arpearance  have  been  approved,  is: 
"What  operas  do  you  know?"  The  comer 
from  a respectahle  stock  company  at 
once  has  a great  advantage  over  a singer 
who  has  made  a paaslng^lt  m one  opera 
and  perhaps  has  been  coached  In  Giree. 

In  the  short  operatic  seasons  in  Italj, 
the  American  beginner  has  few  oppor- 
tunities to  rehearse,  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  her  own  stage  business 
or  that  of  the  other  characters,  and  is 
hlstronically  unprepared  and  unassisted. 

In  a German  opera  house  there  is 
much  rehearsing,  and  there  is  a stage 
manager,  often  a tyrant  in  his  anxietj 
and  zeal  to  insure  a good,  smooth,  all- 
round performance.  . 211 

Nine-tenths  of  the  American  singers 
in  Italy  have  to  help  themselves.  Even 
if  they  please  the  public  in  a city  as 
arge  as  Florence,  their  expenses  are 
considerable,  and  the  pay  is  ridiculously 
small,  or  It  is.  nothing  at  all. 

The  second  of  the  Jordan  Hall  Orches- 
tral concerts  will  take  place  this  even- 
ing. Mr-  Wallace  Goodrich  will  conduct 
and  the  solo  singer  will  be  Mr.  Ralph 
Osborne.  The  programme  will  include 
the  overture  to  "Haensel  and  Gretel, 
three  movements  from  Cesar  Franch  s 
"Psyche,”  one  of  which,  "Psyche  borne 
awav  by  the  Zephyrs/’  will  be  played 
here^for  the  first  time;  Horatio  Parker  s 
rhapsody  for  baritone  and  orchestra 
“Cahal  Mor;”  and  Brahms’  Academic  i 
Overture.  I 

Miss  Germaine  Schnitzel-  will  give  her 
third  and  last  piano  recital  In  Jordan 
Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon  before  she 


Sfre  will  play  pieces  by  Liszt  (sonuta  I! 
ij'.nor,)  Han  del -Brahms,  Schumann, 

Uhoplnj  Schubert-Ltszt,  Schubert,  and 
L'szt’s  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  11. 

The  “Belle  of  Mayfair''  has  a second 
edition  In  London,  and  the  music  pieces 
are  “Tho  Puro  Girls;"  a double  sextet 
of  pantomime  heroes  and  heroines: 
"The  Lady  with  the  Goggles  and  the 

) Veils”  etc. 

"The  Festival  of  Pan.” 

Mr.  F.  S.  Converse's  orchestral  ro- 
frnance  is  announced  for  performance 
by  the  New  York  Symphony  orchestra 
t the  concerts  on  next  Saturday  even- 
ng  and  Sunday  afternoon.  This  will 
te  the  first  performance  of  the  work 
n New  York. 

Mine.  Sclmmann-Heink  has  been 
singing-  on  >the  Pacific  coast.  The 
San  Francisco  Call  was  simply  de- 
igiited:  “No  artist  was  ever  less 

mrdened  with  affectation  than  Is  this 
genuine  mother  of  elg-ht — or  is  it 
nine?"  Why  not  call  it  a dozen,  a 
(baker's  dozen?  It's  a round  term  and 
easier  to  remember.  The  singer,  as 
Well  as  the  mum — -mum — -mother,  was 
admired.  “Her  voice  is  the  same  mar- 
vellous blending  of  graces,  methods 
and  styles,  combining  with  the  big- 

Iness  and  breadth  of  the  German  t lie 
bel  canto  of  the  Italian  and  the  brill- i 
lancy  and  verve  of  the  French.  Sono- 
rous and  deeply  poetic  or  lightsome  as 
I a feather,  flawless  in  sustaining  swell 
I or  diminuendo,  its  control  seemingly 
I careless,  yet  ever  accurate,  with  a 
I facile  technique  pervading  the  entire 
I range,  there  is  no  contemporary  voice 
I to  compare  with  it.” 

Mr.  Chaliapine,  a Russian  bass,  has 
| been  engaged  by  Mr.  Conried  for  next 
season.  It  is  said  that  his  voice  is 
powerful  and  his  salary  high.  He  also 
is  said  to  use  a paint  in  making  up  as 
Mephistoplieles  in  Boito's  opera,  so 
that  he  presents  a pleasing  appear- 
ance of  nakedness. 

Mine.  Isabelle  Bouton  is  a voluble 
mezzo-soprano.  She  told  Miss  Florence 
Heath  in  Denver  many  things.  “I 
prefer  German  to  any  of  the  languages” 
she  said,  “because  of  the  strong  con- 
sonants. Of  course  Italian  is  pretty 
with  its  soft  vowels,  but  give  me  German 
for  character  and  dramatic  interpreta- 
tion." Why  not  English  Mme.  Bouton? 
Not  long  ago  you  were  advertised  freely 
as  an  American  product.  You  were 
represented  as  pluming  yourself  on  the 
fact  that  you  never  had  studied  abroad, 
and  thus  had  escaped  all  sorts  of  vocal 
and  moral  snares  and  pitfalls.  Do  you 
really  enjoy  singing  German  consonants? 
Have  there  been  no  Italian  singers  of 
“character  and  dramatic  interpreta- 
tion?” 

Debussy  had  hard  luck  in  Detroit.  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch  produced  the  French- 
man’s “Afternoon  of  a Faun"  there  not 
long  ago,  and  before,  the  performance 
he  "begged  the  auditor  to  place  himself 


Cleveland  the  ssmi,  m unieago  the 
30th.  It  will  play  in  Detroit  tonlgnt,  in 
Indianapolis  tomorrow  night  and  in 
Cincinnati  on  Saturday.  Mr.  T.  Adam- 
owski  was  announced  as  soloist  in  i 
three  of  the  concerts. 

Mr.  Julius  Falk,  a young  Philadel-  : 
phia  fiddler,  bought  recently  a btradi-  , 
varius  violin  In  Pa.ris  for  .$9000. 

Grieg,.  Pucini,  Giordano.  Saint-Saens. 
Strauss  and  Boehte  were  the  composers 
t who  visited  London  last  year. 

George  W.  Chadwick’s  "Phoenix  Ex- 
Piraus”  was  performed  at  New  Or- 
leans by  the  Choral  Symphony  Society 

of  that  city  Jan.  10.  The  Times-Demo- 
crat  published  the  following  note  of  ap- 
preciation: “Great  composers  have  their 
favorite  effects  which  they  employ,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  to  bring  their 
musical  work  into  harmony;  not  har- 
mony in  its  restricted  technical  sense, 
but  into  harmony  of  tonal  effect.  With 
Chadwick,  and  in  'Phoenix  Expirans' 
particularly,  there  is  a peculiar  rhythm 
that  suggests  a spiral  progression  in 
the  music.  It  is  as  if  each  beat  retains 
momentum  to  carry  the  phrase  across 
the  dead  centre  like  the  counterweight 
of  a locomotive  driving  wheel.  The 
comparison  is,  doubtless,  an  odd  one, 
but  it  seems  to  express  an  effect  that 
time  and  time  again  recurs  in  the  Chad- 
wick work,  giving  it  a peculiar  origi- 
nality. It  would  be  a pleasure  to  dwell 
on  each  of  the  various  parts  of  the  can- 
tata, all  of  which  are  of  fine  sentiment, 
and  there  is  not  a trite  phrase  in  the 
work, 

Winfred  Goff,  the  baritone  of  Mr.  Sav- 
age’s grand  opera  company,  has  closed 
his  engagement  with  Mr.  Savage.  He 
will  sing  in  a week’s  opera  season  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  which  will  begin 
Feb.  4,  and  after  that  he  will  go  to 
Europe.  Other  singers  in  this  Wash- 
ington company  are  Mme.  Noldi.  Miss 
Albright,  Miss  Franceska  Kaspar. 
Messrs.  Tom  Greene,  Irvin  Meyers. 
Ford  La  lining. 
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FAIR 
PIECE  BY  F 


m aecor(J  "with  the  writer, 

lYpl  Jl1?  eyfs’vani?  imagine  the  cool, 
gieen,  watered  banks  on  a summer 

ingeanwav  thl®  I??y’  youngr  faun  clrows- 
nn  I,  the  after3»°n,  the  misty  vis- 
ion of  the  mymptf,  the  empty  wine 
gourd,  the  victory  of  sleep,  and  all 

began  °rt“TTfn  fo' t S' ” the  orchestra 

Unfortunately,"  says  the  De- 
troit  Journal,  "the  harsh  clang  of  the 

I tbt  nmf neS!  in  the  street  broke  upon 
f °tTOd  moment  and  all  imagina- 
I tire  stunts  were  indefinitely  postponed." 

I . Mr.  Wille  Hutcheson  has  been  free- 
lng  his  mind  through  the  Houston 
(lex.)  Daily  Post.  It  seems  that  the 
I Houston  Quartet  Society  js  studying 

?CadrryRnYChk’Si‘‘Ride  ot  Paul  Revere." 

,Busch  als°  set  music  to  Long- 
fellow’s poem.)  Mr.  Hutcheson  rli 

I andibenf'BUiCk  A work  as  “essentially 
j ! IFrd s American,”  but  he  then 

' mosi  SLIM  1 3 to  say:  “While  I 

most  heartily  concur  in  the  wide 
spread  opinion  that  Dudley  Buck 
| heads  the  list  of  American  writers  of 
i oSFa,tP,art-n?ulic  c°mposition,  there  is 
I l hold  against  him—Ld 

that  is  the  fact  of  his  having  hashed 
up  our  dera  old  ‘Annie  Laurie.’  One 
feels  on  hearing  the  sweetly  familiar 
old  tune  so  mutilated  and  mixed  up, 
ft-  lst,m  Bucks  arrangement,  that 
it  is  the  same  sort  of  vandalism 
(greatly  less  in  degree  of  barbarism 
ot  course)  as  if  one  were  offered  a 
»£ic^?se?  one’?  own  grandfather.” 
Fr;  Buck  IS  now  living  in  Munich,  far 
fiom  the  praise  or  blame  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

a T,he  pRtsburg-  Dispatch  is  sure  that 
Arthur  Nevin’s  Indian  opera,  “Poia  ” 
produced  in  Pittsburg  Jan.  16,  “is  des- 
tmed  to  take  its  place  among  the 
greatest  of  the  world’s  musical  class- 
™ust  .bear  it  in  Boston. 
,c°nried  be  persuaded  to 
produce  it  in  place  of  “Salome"’ 
rSt,rauss  opera  seems  to  be  disturbing 
certain  highly  respectable  persons 
; w’bo  liave  neither  seen  the  perform- 
ance nor  read  Wilde’s  tragedy.  They 
therefore  are  wholly  unprejudiced  in 
their  opinions  and  their  noisy  protests 
have  a peculiar  force. 


“The  Gondoliers”  is  running  alter- 
nately with  "The  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard”  at  the  Savoy,  London,  where 
there  is  a Gilbert  and  Sullivan  revival. 
Gilbert,  talking  about  Sullivan  at  a 
Savoyard  dinner  some  little  time  ago 
said:  We  resolved  that  our  plots 


“We 


however  ridiculous,  should'be” coherent’’ 
that  our  dialogues  should  be  void  of 
offence;  that,  on  artistic  principles  no 
man  should  play  a woman's  part  and 
, woman  a man  s.  Finally  we  agreed 
that  no  lady  of  the  company  should  be 
lequired  to  wear  a dress  that  she  could 
not  wear  with  absolute  propriety  at  a 
private  fancy  ball.”  P * at  a 

Mr.  Francis  Macmillen’s  press  agent 
Y gP°d  health.  He  Informs  us  that  ! 
at  Mr.  Macmllien's  last  concert  in  Clii 
cago  the  police  were  compelled  to  dial 
perse  the  crowd  which  had  gathered  to 
see  him  and  that  after  the  conceH 
scores  of  children  followed  his  mofnr 
car  to  the  hotel.”  ' motoi 

Tiie  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  I 
eave  a concert  in  Rochester  the  28th,' in 


The  second  Jordan  Hall  orchestral 
concert,  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich,  con- 
ductor, took  place  last  night.  There  was 
an  audience  of  good  size.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  Humperdinck, 
Prelude  to  “Haensel  and  Gretel”;  Ho- 
! ratio  Parker,  “Cahal  Mor  of  the  Wine 
Red  Hand”;  rhapsody  for  baritone  and 
orchestra;  “Psyche’s  Slumber,”  ‘‘Psyche 
Borne  Away  by  the  Zephyrs"  and 
“Psyche  and  Cupid,”  from  Cesar 
Franck's  symphonic  poem,  “!Psyche”; 
Brahms,  Academic  overture.  Mr.  Ralph 
Osborne  was  the  baritone. 

Humperdinck’s  Prelude  and  Brahms’ 
overture  were  hardly  in  keeping  with 
the  plan  of  these  concerts  as  it  was 
announced  some  weeks  ago.  Neither 
piece  gains  in  value  by  a performance 
in  a small  hall,  and  surely  the  Aca- 
demic overture  has  been  played  here 
manV  times.  A less  familiar  work 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose 
—a  sparkling  overture  by  Auber,  for 
example — than  this  fantasia  on  stu- 
dent songs,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
PlaVed  badly  last  night,  very  badly. 
..The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gives 
-4  public  rehearsals  and  24  concerts  each 
season.  There  is  no  room,  there  is  no 
excuse,  for  other  orchestral  concerts 
unless  they  be  given  occasionally  by  vis- 
iting bands  of  great  reputation,  or  by  a 
local  organization  with  programmes  of  a 
different  character  and  with  a general 
and  definite  purpose  other  than  that  of 
the  Symphony  concerts. 

There  were  practically  two  unfa- 
miliar pieces  on  the  programme  last 
night:  “Psyche  borne  away  by  the 

Zephyrs  ’ was  played  here  for  the  first 
time,  and  “Psyche’s  Slumber”  has  been 
played  here  only  once,  and  that  at  a 
New  England  Conservatory  concert, 
which  was  of  a quasi-private  character 
The  former  of  the  two  reminds  one  of 
the  same  composer's  “Aeolidae”;  in 
fact,  the  chief  themes  of  “Psyche  borne 
away”  are  taken  from  the  “Aeolidae” 
and  there  is  the  same  vaporous  ex- 
quisite effect.  “Psyche's  Slumber”  last 
night  was  contagious.  We  are  told 
that  one  of  its  themes  has  been  named 
by  a orn  m or.  t a to  r “Love’s  Hesitations,” 
but  there  were  other  hesitations  than 
those  of  love.  The  orchestra  was  heard 
to  better  advantage  in  the  superbly 
sensuous  “Psyche  and  Cupid”  and  Mr. 
Goodrich  interpreted  the  gloriously 
beautiful  music  with  fine  appreciation. 

Mr.  Parker’s  "Cahal  Mor,”  a rhap- 
sody on  Mangan's  poem,  which  is 
itself  a rhapsody,  is  on  the  whole  the 
most  imaginative  of  his  works.  The 
flight  is  not  always  sustained.  It  is 
highest,  and  its  brilliance  is  resplend- 
ent, in  the  verse  beginning  “Then  saw 
I thrones  and  circling  fires.”  Here 
the  musician  sees  with  the  poet's 
ey?s!  „he,  too,  hears  the  “thrilling 
chime  ; he,  too,  lives  in  the  time,  in 
the  reign  of  Cahal  Mor.  The  music 
to  the  verse  that  follows  is  less  dis- 
tinguished; it  is  a little  lacking  in 
dramatic  intensity  and  also  in  mys- 
tery. But  the  music  on  the  whole  is 
truly  rhapsodic  in  sweep,  Inspiration, 
and  in  the  workmanship  that  seems 
unconscious.  The  music  has  color 
and  emphasis;  it  is  authoritative  and 
it  is  also  suggestive;  and,  as  I have 
said,  there  is  a least  one  noble  and 
long  sustained  passage  of  rare  imag- 
ination. 

Mr.  Osborne,  returning  from  Europe 
about  two  years  ago.  sang  in  a recital 
here  and  then  gave  proofs  of  vocal  and 
musical  intelligence,  and  often  charmed 
or  thrilled  the  hearer  by  his  diction.  He 
has  since  been  heard  in  a minor  part  in 
Mr.  Converse’s  opera.  A few  passages 
in  Mr.  Parker’s  rhapsody  were  below 
the  effective  register  of  his  voice,  but 


Miss  Germaine  Sehnitzer,  the  French 
pianist,  gave  her  third  and  last  reci- 
tal here  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  There  was  a small  but  warmly 
applausive  audience.  The  programme 
was  as  follows:  Liszt,  Sonata,  B minor; 
Ilandel-Brahms,  Variations  and  Fugue; 
Schumann,  Aria  and  Scherzo;  Chopin, 
Prelude;  Schubert,  Impromptu;  Schu- 
bert-Liszt,  Soiree  de  Vienne,  No.  6; 
Liszt,  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  11. 

Miss  Sehnitzer  came  to  this  country 
without  trumpet-blasts  of  manager  and 
press  agent,  without  any  species  of  ab- 
surd and  nauseating  advance  puffery. 
Imprudent  girl!  She  did  not  provide 
herself  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
prominent  citizens  and  citizenesses  of 
Boston,  so  that  “society”  might  serve  as 
a lever  to  raise  her  jauntily  above  her 
colleagues. 

She  did  not  even  see  to  it  that  letters 
recommending  her  were  sent  to  the 
managers  or  the  music  critics  of  the 
newspapers.  Having  played  with  or- 
chestras and  given  recitals  with  un- 
common success  in  leading  cities  of 
Europe,  she  was  willing  to  be  judged  In 
America  simply  as  a pianist. 

Her  first  appearance  here  in  its  mod- 
esty and  dignity  was  like  unto  that  of 
1 Mme.  Samar  off.  who,  it  may  be  remem- 
1 bered  by  some,  played  two  or  three 


! he  Interpreted  with  much  rTibYortCai 
force  and  skill.  A singer  with  his  gifts 
knowledge  and  evident  enthusiasm  for 
his  art  should  have  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  being  heard, 

Mr.  Goodrich  and  the  orchestra  have 
the  good  wishes  of  many,  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  encouragement,  who  are 
pleased  at  the  evidences  of  progress, 
who  easily  overlook  occasional  slips  or 
faults  In  performance,  for  they  know 
that  an  excellent  ensemble  Is  not  gained 
in  a month  or  in  a season  when  the 
players  liave  been  brought  together  only 
a short  time.  The  future  of  these  con- 
certs depends  to  a large  extent  on  the 
character  of  the  programmes.  They 
should  not  be  heavy;  they  should  not 
be  too  familiar.  The  art  of  programme 
making  is  a difficult  one,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  suit  all  tastes.  There  must, 
of  course,  be  a time  for  making  experi- 
ments—to  test  the  players  and  the  audi- 
ence. These  concerts  should,  first  of  ail 
be  interesting. 

+ 1 Z ' i O 
MUSICAL  LUGGAGE. 

Violoncellos  are  now  charged  for 
as  extra  baggage  on  English  rail- 
ways. "A  'cello  is  not  passenger’s 
luggage,  but  It  Is  carried  for  pleas- 
ure.” Not  necessarily  for  pleasure; 
as  a rule,  for  business.  You  cannot 
take  with  you  Into  a passenger  car- 
riage a bass  drum,  euphonium, 
double-bass  (vulgarly  known  as 
dog-house),  a glockenspiel  or  a 
sarrusophone;  but  you  are  allowed 
to  take  a violin,  guitar,  mandolin, 
cornet,  banjo,  flageolet  and,  strange 
to  say,  that  Instrument  of  torture 
known  as  the  bagpipe — unless  it 
happen  to  be  of  the  Calabrian  spe- 
cies. Here  is  an  Instance  where 
the  lot  of  the  piccolo  player  Is  a 
happy  one,  In  spite  of  the  old  story. 
How  about  the  concertina,  the  In- 
strument dear  to  thousands  of  hon- 
est Britons? 


AN  OLD  CRY. 

Judge  Roeren  drew  a dreadful 
picture  of  the  present  social  condi- 
tion of  Germany  when  he  spoke  at 
a meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Immorality  at  Mu- 
nich. Society  in  Germany  is  on  the 
brink  of  moral  destruction. 

How  nations  and  cities  almost 
pride  themselves  on  their  horrible 
immoral  condition!  It  has  been  so 
through  the  centuries.  What  city 
In  the  United  States  Is  not  the  most 
immoral  In  the  world,  if  you  would 
believe  the  shrlekers  In  print  and 
on  the  platform.  And  yet,  even  In 
Germany,  there  are  honest  and  de- 
cent men  and  women  by  the  hun- 
dred thousands,  who  work  Industri- 
ously, patiently,  cheerfully,  and 
lead  clean  and  decent  lives. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  are  many  respectable  men 
and  women  In  Boston  and  New 
York,  although  each  city  is  charac- 
terized at  least  once  a week  as  a 
sink  of  Iniquity,  a town  that  would 
put  to  the  blush  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain. 


J Minos  before  she  awakened  the  attention  ! 
1 of  the  general  public  and  met  with  the 
popular  success  which  is  now  great  and 
!|  well-deserved. 

Goes  West  Next  Week. 

Miss  Sehnitzer  has  given  three  recitals 
in  Boston.  (She  was  obliged  to  cancel 
her  engagement  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  on  account  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  her  father.)  She  goes  West 
early  next  week  to  begin  an  extended 
tour— -but  she  will  revisit  this  city  in  I 
the  course  of  the  season  after  next.  j 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  j 
already  been  said  In  The  Herald  about ! 
her  indisputable  gifts  and  acquirements 
as  a pianist,  her  rare  and  fascinating  J 
individuality,  and  also  the  limitations  o? 
the  mistaken  tendencies  which  go  with 
youth  and  its  enviable  enthusiasm — and 
are  easily  pardoned. 

Not  wholly  free  as  yet  from  the  in- 
fluence of  her  teachers,  she  no  doubt 
prefers  to  play  pieces  in  which  she 
still  hears  their  voices,  or  pieces  in 
which  she  feeis  the  pride  of  mastery 
and  forgets  the  physical  endurance  of 
her  audience.  When  she  is  older  she 
will  not  be  so  eager  to  put  the  Varia- 
tions by  Brahms  immediately  after 
Liszt's  sonata,  nor  will  she  insist  teat 
the  compositions  on  her  programme  be 
all  test-piee.es. 

Superior  to  Second  Recital. 

Her  playing  yesterday  was  on  the 
I whole  superior  to  that  at  her  second 
! recital.  The  sonata  by  Liszt  may 
easily  be  disliked  by  some,  but  there 
! can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  Miss  Schnltzcr’s 
performance,  which  was  technically 
sure  and  brilliant  and  at  the  same  time 
highly  individual  in  emotional,  poetic- 
expression. 

Her  thoroughly  grounded  and  finely 
polished  mechanism  was  displayed  to 
full  advantage  In  the  Variations  bf 
Brahms,  the  prelude  by  Chopin  and  in  j 
the  pieces  of  a deliberately  virtuoso 
nature. 

In  the  aria  by  Schumann  the' emo- 
tion at  the  end  was  excessive,  for  the 
song  itself  lacked  continuity  through 
exaggeration  of  feeling.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  theme  of  Schubert’s  Im- 
promptu was  sung  Indifferently,  almost 
flippantly. 

MME.  MELBA’S  CONCERT. 

The  date  of  the  concert  which  Mme. 
Melba  and  her  company  will  give  in 
Symphony  Hall  has  been  changed  from 
March  16  to  Saturday  afternoon,  ; 
March  9.  The  sale  of  tickets  will  open 
at  the  box  office  of  Symphony  Hall  on 
Friday,  March  1.  In  the  meantime  mail 
orders  with  checks  payable  to  C.  A. 
Ellis  will  be.  received. 

mid-wintefTconcert. 

The  mid-winter  concert  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  will  take  place  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  evening  the 
17th.  The  programme  will  be  of  a mis- 
cellaneous character.  The  solo  singers 
will  be  Mme.  Sehumann-Heink,  Mr. 
Edward  Johnson  and  Mr.  Emilio  de 
Gogorza. 

The  programme  will  be  as  follows: 
Dvorak,  149th  psalm,  for  chorus,  or- 
chestra and  organ;  Verdi,  “Tu  Indie- 
tro”  (Mr.  Johnson):  aria  from  Mozart’s 
“Clemenza  di  Tito”  (Mme.  Sehumann- 
Heink):  aria  from  Massenet’s  “Rio  de 
Lahore”;  Gounod,  chorus.  “Unfold  Ye 
Portals,”  from  “The  Redemption”- 
Schubert  “The  Almighty”  (Mme.  Sehu- 
mann-Heink); Mendelssohn’s  “First 
Walpurgis  night”  (solos  by  Mme 
Sehumann-Heink  and  Messrs. 'Johnson 
and  De  Gogorza. 

This  will  be  the  first  performance  of 
Mendelssohn’s  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque work  by  the  Handel  and  Havdn. 

The  sale  of  tickets  will  open  Monday, 
the  11th.  at  S : 30  A.  M.  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  also  at  Sehirmer’s  music  store. 

MILITARY  BAND  CONCERT. 

Tiie  350  musicians  who  will  play  at  the 
grand  military  band  concert  in  Me- 
chanics’ Hall  Sunday  evening,  the  10th, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Emil  Mollen- 
, hauer,  are  all  members  of  the  Boston 
Musicians’  Protective  Association. 

In  many,  respects  this  concert  will  be 
more  important  than  was  any  of  the 
concerts  given  during  the  jubilee  of  1872. 

It  will  also  be  given  under  better  musical 
conditions,  for  Mechanics’  I-Iall  is  far 
ahead  in  its  acoustic  properties  of  the 
temporary  building  that  was  erected  for 
the  peace  jubilee  concerts.  / 

“The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  will  be 
the  last  piece  on  the  programme,  and 
Mr.  Mollen hauer  desires  the  audience  to 
remain  seated  that  it  may  enjoy  the  cor- 
net solo  which  will  be  placed  by  Mr 
Herbert  L.  Clarke.  The  full  band  will 
come  in  on  tire  chorus. 

Mr.  Mollenhauer  lias  put  on  the  pro- 
gramme one  selection  that  was  placed 
at  the  peace  jubilee.  “The  Kaiser 
Waltz.”  and  conducted  by  the  composer, 
Johann  Strauss. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Pauline  Markham— the  one  repre- 
senting her  standing  is  from  a photo- 
graph taken  in  Boston— Lydia  Thomp- 
son and  Lisa  Weber.  Lydia  Thompson 
is  now  living  in  England,  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  who  have,  the  honor  of 

Lisa  ^eber>  who  seceded 
, Si.  Thompson  s company,  died  in 
Buffalo  about  1893.  Ada  Harland  an 
accomplished  dancer,  singer  and  actress 
thews!6  the  Wlfe  of  Mr  Brander  Mab 

_ A!f?.Laszle  offers  a prize  of  f.1250  for 
mnj  hF  7acert0‘  but  the  competitor 
'arianb  German.  Austrian  or  Hun- 


THE  late  Stanford  White  inherited  his  liking  for  radiant  women  of 
stageland.  His  father,  Richard  Grant  White,  the  distinguished 
critic  of  Shakespeare  and  English,  sought  relaxation  in  the  bur- 
lesque shows  of  the  seventies  and  eighties,  and  wrote  about  the  heroines 

with  delightful  gusto. 

Each  had  an  excuse,  if  there  were  need  of  an  excuse:  The  father 

was  by  profession  a critic;  the  son  was  an  architect.  There  is  no  more 
beautiful  architecture  than  that  of  the  human  body.  There  is  no  subject 
that  is  more  worthy  of  Judicious,  appreciative,  illuminative  criticism. 

Long  before  Richard  Grant  White  was  known  to  the  world  as  a stu- 
dent of  Shakespeare,  he  wrote  reviews  of  concerts  and  dramatlo  per- 
formances for  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  a leading,  if  not  the  leading, 
newspaper  of  New  York.  In  the  forties  the  business  of  musical  criticism 
tn  New  York  was  in  the  hands  of  a "few  old  hack  newspaper  writers,  men 
equally  incompetent  and  venal.”  White  was  then  a law  student,  or  a 
young  lawyer,  and,  to  quote  his  own  words  published  years  afterward  In 
an  article,  one  of  a series  on  opera  in  New  York,  in  the  Century  Maga- 
zine, he  was  absolutely  unacquainted  with  the  machinery  of  puffing:  “I 

had  never  even  suspected  that  the  laudatory  articles  that  I saw  in  news- 
papers could  be  paid  for,  or  that  there  could  be  an  interested  motive  for 
the  expression  of  adverse  opinion.’’  His  criticisms  were  equally  regard- 
less of  the  Interests  of  artists,  managers  and  of  the  Journal  in  which  they 
were  published. 

First  of  all,  he  made  himself  inaccessible  to  artists  and  their  agents. 
But  how  did  he  accomplish  this  incredible  feat?  Today,  Should  Mr. 
Boanerges,  the  critic,  seek  refuge  in  a diving-bell,  or,  seated  in  an  air- 
ship, see  the  earth  noiselessly  leave  him,  a press  agent  would  suddenly 
be  by  his  side  with  a story  written  especially  for  the  Journal  represented 
by  Boanerges.  Or  should  Mr.  Boanerges,  in  despair,  make  his  way  to 
those  vast  and  sombre  forests  on  the  shore  qf  the  Euphrates,  to  the  re- 
mote glade  where  the  Serpent  hid  himself  the  first  night  of  the  world, 
there  would  be  the  press  agent,  smiling,  armed  with  at  least  three  exclu- 
sive stories  and  a dozen  photographs. 

Mr.  White  never  betrayed  his  secret.  It  was  buried  with  him. 

He  may  or  may  not  have  pondered  the  sage  remark  of  Jesus,  the  son 
of  Sirach,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus: 

Use  not  much  the  company  of  a woman  that  is  a singer, 

Le3t  thou  be  taken  with  her  attempts.  — - 

But  he  laid  down  for  himself  an  absolute  rule:  "This  was  not  to 

make  the  acquaintance  of  an  artist,  either  singer  or  actor,  until  after 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


SUNDAY — Chlckerlng  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Forty-fourth  Sunday  chamber  con- 
cert of  the  series  organized  by  Messrs.  Cliickering  & Sons.  Programme: 
Rubinstein,  sonata  in  D major  for  piano  and  'cello  (Messrs.  George  Proc- 
tor and  Alwln  Schroeder);  songs,  Liszt's  "King  of  Thule,”  Schumann's 
"Volksliedchen”  and  "Du  Ring  au  Melnem  Finger";  Brahms.  Bot- 
shaft”;  quartet.  “Servian  Romances,”  by  Hensehel;  'cello  solos:  Rein- 
ecke's  Arioso,  gavotte,  scherzo  (Mr.  Schroeder);  songs,  Gounod,  "It  is  Not 
Always  May";  Miss  Lang,  "Evening’’;  Mack,  "Forever  and  a Day”; 
Huhn,  "Love's  Philosophy";  'cello  solos,  Dvorak's  “Waldesruhe”  and  Pop- 
per’s "Vito.”  The  singers  will  be  Miss  Alice  Cole,  contralto,  and  this  quar- 
tet: Mrs.  Holt.  Mrs.  Child.  Mr.  Hobbs  and  Mr.  Flint. 

MONDAY— Hotel  Somerset,  3 P.  M.  Second  concert  in  Miss  Terry’s  series. 
Plano  recital  by  Mr.  Carl  Baermann.  Beethoven,  sonata,  op.  27,  No.  3, 
15  variations  and  fugue,  op.  35;  Chopin,  ballade  in  Gr  minor;  Liszt,  "St. 
Francis’  Sermon  to  the  Birds”;  Baermann,  studies;  Field,  nocturne  in  E 
flat;  Liszt.  Hungarian  rhapsody.  No.  12. 

Faneuil  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  tlie  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Albert  M.  Kanrich,  conductor  of  the  orchestra.  Orchestral 
pieces:  Overture  to  "Semlramide.”  Rossini;  Volpatti,  “Nicoise”;  Thomas, 
gavotte  from  "Mignon”;  Ijeoncavalio,  selection  from  "Pagliacci”;  Sudessi, 
"A  Petits  Pas”;  Auber,  overture  to  "The  Mason.”  Mr.  Bruce  Hobbs, 
tenor,  will  sing  an  aria  from  Braga's  "Regglnella”  and  Peccia’s  "Lolita.” 
Mr.  Charles  K.  North  will  play  Brlcclaldl’s  fantasia,  “The  Daughter  of 
the  Regiment,”  for  flute. 

TUESDAY— Steinert  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz's  piano  recital. 
Brahms,  rhapsody  in  G minor,  capriccio  in  B minor;  Dolinany,  rhapsody 
in  F sharp  minor  and  rhapsody  in  C major;  Sehumann,  sonata  in  F 
sharp  minor;  Chopin,  nocturne  In  C minor,  etude  in  G fiat  major,  op.  10, 
etude  in  E minor,  op.  24;  Debussy,  "Masques”  and  "L'lsle  Joyeuse”; 
Liszt,  polonaise  in  E major. 

WEDNESDAY— Potter  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Third  and  last  concert  of  the  Longy 
Club.  Beethoven,  trio  for  clarinet,  'cello  and  piano,  op.  11  (Messrs. 
Grlsez,  J.  Keller  and  de  Voto);  R.  Strauss,  Waldhorn  concerto,  op.  11 
Messrs.  Hain  and  de  Voto);  Bird,  serenade  for  two  flutes,  two  oboe3, 
two  clarinets,  two  horns  and  two  bassoons. 

Steinert  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Piano  recital  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Carl  Faelten.  pianist.  Bach,  prelude  and  fugue,  G minor,  from  "The 
Well  Tempered  Clavichord,”  book  2, .No.  16;  Betlioven,  sonata  in  E flat 
major,  op.  27,  No.  1;  Beach,  variations  on  Balkan  themes,  op.  GO;  Schu- 
mann, "In  der  Nacht,”  op.  12,  No.  5;  Macdowell,  "Dans  le  Hammac” 
"Danse  Andalouse.”  from  "Les  Orientals,”  op.  37 — "To  a Water  Lily” 
and  “Will  o’  the  Wisp,"  from  Woodland  Sketches,”  op.  51;  Liszt's  Spanish 
rhapsody,  arranged  for  two  pianos  by  Busoni. 

THURSDAY— Martin  school,  S P.  M.  Concert  by  the  music  department  of 
the  city  of  Boston.  Orchestral  pieces;  Massenet,  overture  to  “Phedre”; 
Langey,  “Evening  Breeze”;  Thome,  "Harlequin  and  Columbine”;  Doni- 
zetti, selection  from  “Lucia";  Si  harwenka,  “Polish  Dance”;  Bizet,  ballet 
music  from  “Carmen.”  Kir.  Willard  Flint,  bass,  will  sing  "O  Ruddier 
Than  the  Cherry”  and  Jensen’s  "Old  Heidelherg.”  Mr.  Albert  M.  Kanrich, 
violinist  and  conductor,  will  play  a mazurka  by  Zarzyckl. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Fourteenth  public,  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  conductor.  Dukas,  "The 
Sorcerer’s  Apprentice";  Tschaikowsky,  concerto  in  B flat  minor  for  piano, 
No.  1 (Mme.  Samaroff,  pianist);  Tlnel,  three  symphonic  tone  pictures  on 
Corneille’s  "Polyeucte” : (1)  Overture,  (2)  “Pauline’s  Vision,”  (3)  "Fes- 

tival in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter”  (first  time  here). 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Fourteenth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  Programme  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


had.  fully  expressed  my  opinion  in  regard  to  him  or  her,  so  that  there 
ias  nothing  to  be  gained  even  by  being  civil  to  me;  also  never  to  ask  a 
Ivor  of  any  kind,  however  slight,  from  a manager  or  from  the  agent  of 
n artist;  so  that  I never  even  asked  a seat  or  a ticket  from  one.”  Al- 
aough  he  had  no  money  to  spare,  he  subscribed  for  his  seat  at  the  opera 
Dr  the  season.  One  manager  was  so  angry  at  White’s  severe  criticisms 
iat  he  gave  notice  that  the  critic  should  not  be  permitted  even  with  his 
ought  ticket;  but  he  thought  better  of  this  and  went  to  the  newspaper 
fflce  to  accuse  White  of  receiving  pay  from  a rival  manager. 

Here  is  the  place  for  a discussion  of  certain  questions:  Whether  the 
ritic  should  know  personally  the  visiting  or  local  singers,  fiddlers,  com- 
osers,  pianists;  whether  he  would  be  prejudiced  thereby  either  for  or 
gainst  them;  whether  he  would  not  learn  much  by  associating  with  the 
est  and  something  by  listening  to  the  worst  talking  about  the  art  of  oth- 
rs  and  their  own — especially  their  own;  whether,  keeping  to  himself,  he 
rould  not  grow  to  be  intolerably  opinionated  and  profoundly  ignorant; 
rhether  it  is  not  better  to  know  singers  et  aj.  only  as  men  and  women  on 
he  other  side  of  the  footlights,  so  that  illusions  may  be  preserved  and  the 
pell  may  not  he  broken  forever? 

A story  told  by  White  will  serve  as  a grotesque  illustration, 


tinction  and  elegance  of  manner.  White, 
one  night  after  her  performance  wrote 
her  name  "Lady  Beaux  Yeux.  She 
must  have  forgiven  me  for  spelling  it 
wrong  for  she  took  the  blunder  with 
her  to  Europe,  where  she  was  known  by 

^Wben^lboni  came,  Mr.  White’s  first 
thought  was  that  she  had  been  unjustly 
and  ungallantly  treated  on  /J1® 
her  personal  attractions.  Although  her 
amplitude  exceeds  even  the  most  ac- 
commodating standard  of  symmetry,  her 
features  are  unquestionably  fine,  and 
her  face  needs  only  a little  attenuation 
to  be  decidedly  handsome.  And  he 
praised  in  detail  her  hair,  brow,  mouth 
and  whitest  of  coral-set  teeth. 

Sontag  was  not  grandly  beautiful, 
but  very  pretty,  bewitching  in  her 
ways  ” Frezzolini  preserved  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  a beauty  that  could 
never  fade.  Grisl  showed  in  person 
and  in  voice  that  she  was  past  her 

P1And  Vestvall,  the  peerless  Vestvall, 
whom  Mr.  Woolf  remembered  as  a 
reckless  beauty  with  a grotesque  sur 
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Lost  Illusions. 

Teresa  Truffi,  who  first  sang  in 
oston  at  the  Harvard  Athenaeum  in 
54S,  sang  before  that  in  New  York, 
nd  White  glorified  her  to  the  public 
rom  the  night  of  her  first  appear- 
nce  "with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  un- 
ackneyed  critic  and  the  ardor  of  a 
ery  young  man."  hSe  was  undoubt- 
diy  a remarkably  attractive  woman  and 
he  was  then  not  married  to  Benedetti. 
Iven  the  dignified  Col.  Clapp  admits 
a his  "Record  of  the  Boston  Stage 
hat  she  "captivated  by  the  charms  of 
n elegant  person.”  White  described 
ter  “magnificent  beauty  , and  far 
bove  coquetry  or  vanity  8be  k°re 
lerself  upon  the  stage,  as  absolutely 
inconscious  of  her  beauty  and  of  Its 
iffect  upon  her  audience  as  if  she 
iad  been  a seraph.”  , 

White  wrote  in  one  of  the  Century 
irtlcles  that  Truffi  was  ’one  of  the 
!ew  artists”  that  he  knew  personally, 
ie  often  insisted  that  ne  knew  only 
L few  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and 
ve  shall  find  him  making  it  at  a time 
vhen  the  statement  provoked  laughter. 

He  called  on  Teresa.  The  appear- 
ince  of  the  room  dumbfounded  him. 
Che  chamber  was  occupied  chiefly  by 
l bulky,  lumbering  piano,  on  whicn 
were  piles  of  music,  a bonnet  and 
shawl.  a pair  of  soiled  white  shoes, 
i half-empty  bottle  of  wine,  and  a 
elate  containing  a cut  loaf  and  a 
huge  piece  of  bologna  sausage.  There 
vas  "dingy  disorder”;  there  was  an 
idor  novel  and  indescribable. ’ Tere^ 
received  him  graciously.  Her  dress 
was  a strange  stuff  gown;  her  hair  wc-s 
dishevelled;  there  was  a queer  little 
ahawl  over  her  superb  snoulders. 

On  ‘ the  stage  Truffi  suggested  tne 
statue  of  a beautiful  Roman  empress. 
"There  was  a weight  and  a grandeur  In 
her  wrath,  due  in  part  to  her  personal 
magnificence,  but  no  less  to  her  union  of 
a large  and  simple  style  with  great  im-  : 
petuositv  of  passion,  which  gave  her  an 
air  of  irresistibility.”  To  hear  and  see  | 
her  as  Lucrezia  Borgia  was  like  read-  | 
lng  Italian  history  with  living  illustra- 
tions.” 

In  the  room  the  ever, 

gone.  Her  fl6Vr®  e neen  stolen  from 
H^be!^! t'sh? wa s “ r ly^ J^dk?,n Sq1^  ^ 
s™  an  Impress;  in  her  room,  not  a 
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chai?  B She  gabbled  in  vile  Milanese 

she  took  snuff  and  trumpeted  sonor- 
ous though  nasal  blasts,  comforting 
herself  with  an  Immense  variegated 
silk  handkerchief.  Teresa^  the  mag- 
nificent, sat,  smiled  and  Imgsei 
ivory  throat  with  her  dingy  shawl. 
"Great  Phoebus!”  thought  Mr.  White, 
“and  Truffi  herself  may  comedo  this. 


nlncent  singing  am** 

full  sympathetic  voice  had  the  hap- 
piness to  dwell  in  a body  of  such  ®ht,r® 
and  stately  symmetry,  and  to  be  aided 
by  a countenance  so  blooming  with 
healthful  beauty,  so  radiant  and  ex- 
pressive, that  her  singing  could  not 
be  Judged  with  exact  and  impartial 
Justice,  until  her  Judges  were  smitten 
with  blindness.  She  was  the  tallest 
woman  that  was  ever  upon  the  stage, 
I believe  tlie  tallest  woman  I ever  en- 
countered; but  she  was  also  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  formed.  And  Mr. 


herself  may  come  to  tnis:  most  Deautiiuny  luu..™. 

and  Truffi  ners  an(i  after  White  dropped  into  poetry  in  his  rap- 

He  left,  sorely  with  foot-  tm-o  nnd  nuoted  Tasso's  description  of 


w nue  uiuyycu  uru  ---  ----  * 

ture  and  quoted  Tasso’s  description  or 
Clarlnda  In  her  panoply. 

Then  there  was  the  dancer  Soto,  the 
dark  splendor  of  whose  beauty  still 
lights  up  the  memory  of  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  her.  She  was 
as  “supple  as  a greyhound  and  as  lithe 


as  a serpent.’*  , , , . 

Mme.  La  Grange  was  lean  and  lady- 
like Lucca  was  a strong,  not  to  say  a 
coarse  peasant  woman,  whose  Inherent 
rudeness  of  fibre  was  softened  and  en- 
riched *y  a warmly  emotional  nature. 
Her  singing  and  her  acting  were  of  the 
flesh,  fleshly.  Parepa  was  an  ample 
dame,  copious  of  voice  and  of  person, 
standing  truly  somewhat  tun-wise  upon 
the  stage,  yet  brightly  handsome  withal. 

and  tightly  girt  with  elegantest  hooping 
of  silk  and  satin.” 

A British  Invasion. 

From. these  extracts  the  reader  may 


?hat  adored  his  goddess  ’with  foot 
liehts  between  him  and  her  divinity. 

T remember  a story  of  a like  nature 

£s*0b/ 

I strolling  actresses. 

A Keen  Analyst. 

White  wrote  musical  and  dramatic 
criticisms  for  10  years.  These  articles 
have  not  to  tny  knowledge  been  re- 
printed. No  doubt  he  used  some  of  the 
material  In  his  entertaining,  valuable 
and  all  too  short  history  of  opera  in 
New  York.  In  the  Century  articles  he 
remembered  gratefully  the  comRellln®  °T 
seductive  beauty  of  many  noble  stage 
dames  and  was  still  amused  by  fascin- 

^There”  was  Mme.  Pico.  “When  she  infer  without  presuming  too  much  that 
played  page’s  Parts.  /utters  that  Richard  Grant  White  was  an  accom- 
h ad  Ss  o me  thing  lupous  pl|shed  analyst  of  a singer’s  face  and 

and  yet  not  quite  ugly  shapelessness.  body,  whatever  might  have  been  said  at 
Tadesco  was  “a  great,  handsome  ox-  time  about  his  opinion  concerning 

eved  creature,  the  picture  of  lovely  lazi-  her  vocaj  or  dramatic  worth, 
ness  until  she  was  excited  by  music,  Lydia  Thompson  and  her  company  or 

— British  blondes  arrived  in  New  York  in 

Bishop  retained  the  re-  1868.  Their  first  appearance  in  this  coun- 
, rv'hnth  of  her  face  and  ,ry  was  at  Wood  s Museum,  late  inSep- 
'latter  bring  conspicuous  tember  of  that  year,  the  28th  if  the 
her  figure  A Tancreki ’’ ’ record  I have  examined  be  correct.  The 

lnsteffanonefhId  a “pleasing  although  roanager,  Wood,  startled  at  the  first  re- 
rotabH^ample  person"-and  now  listen  jfearstl  by  the  scantiness  of  the  costumes 
I10  .si1  moralist-  "It  was  said—  an(j  the  audacity  of  action,  wished  to 

1°  th®  _ stern  __  she  was  addicted  canCel  the  engagement,  and  he  put  In 

»ftUJvibits  of  self-lndulirence  which  in  the  thelr  place  for  a time  the  Innocuous 
to  habits  or  seir  i man  and  are  vraeeie  Mitchell  ; but  finally  he  risked 

swlf tl%  destrucRve1  to  a woman."  It  ^s  all,  and  the  result  was  a sensational 
swiftly  a ■ - ered  that  such  plati-  stlccess.  The  play  was  Ixion,  and  the 
tndes  were  in  strict  accordance  with  the  c[atef  women  of  the  company  were  Miss 
nolicy  of  management  established  by  Thompson,  Pauline  Markham,  whose  real 
\?r C J G Holland,  the  editor  of  the  name  was  Pauline  Margaret  Hall,  Lisa 
e.ruiirv  Weber  and  Ada  Harland. 

Bosio'  had  little  beauty  of  feature  ex?  Th0  country  was  not  then  accustomed 
rent  a pair  of  luminous  and  expressii  e tranij  revelations  of  bodily  beauty, 
^ v.vir  sVia  had  a.  certain  dis-  thorp  w pta  lndicmant  protests 


against  the  display.  Miss  Markham  as 
Venus  wore  a Venus  dress,  which  was 
open  down  the  sides.  Newspapers  were 
aroused  to  virtuous  indignation;  there 
were  letters  from  “Pro  Bono  Publico" 
and  "Decency";  clergymen  rushed  Into 
print  or  thundered  from  the  pulpit. 

But  Wood's  Museum  was  crowded 
night  after  night,  as  was  Niblo’s  Gar- 
den, when  the  company  moved  to  that 
theatre. 

His  Famous  Article. 

The  Galaxy  of  August,  1869,  published 
an  article  by  Richard  Grant  White,  en- 
titled “The  Age  of  Burlesque.” 

White  at  first  inquired  into  the  causes 
of  the  popularity  of  burlesque  at  that 
time.  He  declared  that  burlesque  was 
the  legitimate  and  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  a certain  condition  of  public 
mind.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  at  least  had  proba- 
bly seen  the  last  of  our  legitimate 
drama.  The  cultivated  public  preferred 
the  kind  of  theatrical  entertainment 
at  which  it  is  not  required  to  think. 
This  was  in  1869.  Do  not  we  hear  voices 
making  like  statements  in  1907? 

The  audience  at  Niblo’s,  where  the  show 
was  "TheForty  Thieves,”  was  not  coarse 
and  flashy;  it  was  notable  in  the  main 
for  simple  and  almost  homely  respecta- 
bility. White  described  the  audlencs 
minutely. 

He  then  drew  pen-portraits  of  two 
leading  comedians.  His  description  made 
as  great  a sensation  as  did  the  buries - 
quers  themselves.  White  was  not  then 
an  inflammable  youth.  He  was  almost 
48  year?  old,  and  he  was  known  through- 
out America  and  Europe  as  one  of  the 

most  acute  and  learned  of  Shakespearean 
critics,  as  a writer  of  aesthetical  fastid- 
iousness  and  of  uncommon  purity  and 
verve  in  verbal  expression. 

An  Undraped  Defence. 

Let  us  read  the  more  memorable 
passages  in  this  article,  especially  as 
certain  sentences  are  still  loosely,  er- 
roneously quoted. 

He  referred  to  Lydia  Thompson  as 
one  of  the  most  charming  comic  ac- 
tresses it  had  been  his  good  fortune 

t0"!ho  played  burlesque  with  a dainti- 
ness with  which  few  actresses  of  note 
are  able  to  flavor  their  acting,  even  In 
high  comedy.  It  was  as  If  y®fius  in  her 
quality  of  the  goddess  of  laughter  had 
come  upon  the  stage.  And  if  there  was 
a likeness  to  Venus  in  the  costume, 
as  well  as  in  manner,  I must  confess 
that  I saw  in  it  no  chance  of  harm  to 
myself  or  to  any  of  my  fellow  specta- 
tors, young  or  old,  male  or  female. 

"Indeed  It  seems  rather  to  be  desired 
that  the  points  of  a fine  woman  should 
be  somewhat  better  known,  and  more 
thought  of  among  us  than  they  have 
been.  They  seem  to  me  quite  as  Im- 
portant, and  I think  they  are  quite  as 
interesting  as  those  of . a hotr,®®; 

and  I should  be  sorry  to  believe  that 
they  are  more  harmful,  either  to  tpste 
or  to  morals.  Some  of  the  outcry  that 
we  hear  against  the  costume  which  the 
burlesque  actresses  wear,  in  the  way  oi 
their  profession,  has  In  lt_such i a tone 
of  personal  injury  that  it* might  com? 
from  nv.mmas  and  papas  who,  ha\ine 
a verv  or  article  of  a young  woman 
lying  ii  vy  on  their  hands,  are  indig- 
nant tha*  there  should  be  so  good  and 
so  easy  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  by 
a very  high  standard. 

"As  to  any  impropriety  in  this  cos- 
tume in  its  place,  that  Is,  seriously 
speaking,  a matter  of  individual  opinion, 
hut  if  there  is  any  it  is  far  less,  both  in 
degree  and  kind,  than  that  of  the  or- 
dinary ballet  dancer  with  her  flying  pet- 


farlcliam,  the  One  'Representing  Her  Standing  Being  from  a Photograph.  Taken  in  Boston,  With  Pictures 
of  Two  Other  Stage  Favorites  of  the  Past. 


Lydia  Thompson, 

As  Robinson  Crusoe. 


Pauline  Markham. 


g.  saling  the  attractions  of  her  figure, 
I thlch  we  have  looked  at  ever  since  we 
■ were  children,  even  in  this  dear  old 
fNiblo’s  Garden,  without  a thought  of 
Shamefacedness,  and  very  much  less 
than  that  of  the  tilting  hoop  which  lent 
such  peculiar  attractions  to  the  ‘Ger- 
man’ in  fashionable  society  only  two 
years  ago.” 

Enter  Miss  Markham. 

Mr.  White  was  much  Impressed  by  the 
beautiful  manner  in  which  the  British 
Blondes  spoke  English. 

"It  is  noticeable  in  all,  but  particu- 
larly in  two,  one  of  whom  is  Miss 
Thompson  herself;  the  other  is  the  sec- 
ond lady  of  the  company.  Miss  Pauline 
Markham,  she  who  has  found  the  long 
lost  arms  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  and 
whose  speech  is  vocal  velvet.  It  is  with 
a recollection  of  all  the  public  elocu- 


Paullne  Markham. 


non  and  private  conversation  that  ever 
impressed  me,  that  I say  that  Miss 
Markham,  whose  voice  and  style  are 
not  of  the  heroic  or  high  tragedy  or- 
der,  speaks  the  most  beautiful  collo- 
quial English  that  I ever  heard.  More 
reserved  m manner  and  less  sprightly 
by  nature,  I should  say,  than  Miss 
Thompson  (whose  part  nevertheless 
she  took  with  very  great  success)  her 
voice  and  her  smile  give  to  her  presence 
a rare  attraction,  that  calls  to  mind 
tne  allurements  which  Horace  immor- 
talized in  the  closing  lines  of  his  most 
famous  ode: 

‘Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 

Dulce  loquentem.’  ” 

When  Mr.  White  wrote  this  eulogy  he 
was  not  a regularly  employed  or  an’oc- 
casional  critic  for  any  newspapers,  and 
his  praise  was  not  in  the  regular  Mon- 
day night's  work.  He  had  been  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Galaxy  but 
his  articles  had  dealt  mainly  with  the 
use  and  the  abuse  of  English  words. 
The  articles  of  1867-9  in  substance 
formed  the  volume  published  In  1870 
and  entitled  "Words  and  Their  Uses.” 
Imagine  then  the  surplse.  the  shock' 
The  sensation  was  what  It  would  be 
today— were  Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
to  contribute  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
an  article  “The  Age  of  Musical  Com- 
edy with  a glowing  eulogy  of  Miss 
Fay  Templeton,  followed  by  a rhapsody 
on  Miss  Valeska  Suratt  as  "The  Gib- 
son Girl." 

In  this  article  Mr.  White  took  pains 
to  Insist  that  he  had  known  very  few 
actresses,  that  he  could  reckon  on  one 
nand  those  whom  he  had  known  At 
the  same  time  he  characterized  their 
ife-  vfoimd  them  "iust  like  other 

women,”  but  more  frank,  simpler  than 
women  of  society,  and  more  generous 

It  was  said  at  once,  and  the  report 
s now  an  established  belief  In  the 
■ninds  of  many  who  never  knew 
ilarkham  and  Mr.  White,  that  the  d I? 
ingulshed  critic  was  infatuated  with 


the  actress;  that  he  visited  several 
cities  to  see  her  play;  that  he  impover- 
ished himself  for  her  sake;  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  library,  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  also  said— it  is  still  said  by 
second-hand  book  dealers,  who  wish  to 
swell  the  value  of  the  pamplet— that 
he  was  the  author  of  ‘‘Life  of  Pauline 
Markham;  Written  by  Herself,”  a little 
book  of  31  pages  published  in  New  York 
in  1871. 

Her  Own  Life. 

Did  the  scholarly  and  fastidious 
Richard  Grant  White-  write  this  slipshod 
and  silly  book? 

That  any  man,  sage  or  statesman, 
V should  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
N Pauline  Markham  of  the  late  seventies, 
is  even  now  intelligible.  That  White 
of  all  men,  should  have  written  that 
stuff  was  unbelievable  from  the  day 
of  publication. 

Let  not  the  garbage  seeker  or  the 
prurient  prude  at  once  hunt  for  a copy, 
for  his  disappointment  would  be  great. 
This  pamphlet  is  nothing  like  the  life 
of  Miss  Anne  Catley,  of  Mme.  Vestris, 
of  Mrs.  Billington. 

But  who  can  think  of  Bichard  Grant 
White  putting  into  the  mouth  of  any  one 
the  words  “My  Gentleman  Friend”? 

Miss  Markham  In  this  book  told  of  her 
early  life.  A Cockney  by  birth,  she  went 
| to  school  and  was  graduated  at  a Youug 
! Ladles  Seminary.  Then  she  went  into  a 
millinery  store  and  worked  her  way  up 
till  she  was  confidential  clerk  and  show 
woman.  A rich  customer  happened  to 
hear  her  sing  in  the  shop  and  paid  for 
her  lessons  at  "the  Academy.”  Pauline 
sang  in  various  concerts;  she  became 
acquainted  with  several  “men  and 
women  of  note  In  the  literary  world”;  a 
, young  swell  disguised  as  a peddler  gave 
her  much  annoyance.  Her  mother  ap- 
parently took  in  lodgers.  One  of  them 
had  something  to  do  with  a London  the- 
atre and  was  a pianist.  She  and  her 
mother  quarrelled;  the  mother  boxed  her 
ears,  and  Pauline,  helped  by  the  young 
man  of  "rather  pleasing  personal  ad- 
dress,” made  her  debut  on  Sept.  22.  1865, 
in  a theatre  at  Manchester  as  Oberon. 
She  played  other  parts  that  season.  A 
wealthy  and  eccentric  dealer  in  hides 
and  tallow  haunted  the  theatre  to  leer  at 
her  and  a divinity  student  besieged  the 
stage  door. 

There  were  pome,  however,  who  al- 
ways treated  her  in  the  most  ‘‘cordial, 
respectful  and  friendly  manner”— the 
Marquis  of  Blanford,  tb~  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton “a’-  ’ other  members  of  the  British 
aristocracy”;  also  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
now  Edward  VII.  A young  American 
wished  to  marry  her.  but  when  she  told 
him  that  she  loved  him  only  as  a sister 
he  wept  bitterly  and  threw  himself  into 
the  Thames.  The  shock  was  terrible. 


Lisa  Weber. 


"Even  to  this  day  I shrink  from  the 
idea  of  ‘passionate  love.’  * * * I had 
rather  not  be  loved  at  all  than  loved 
too  much.” 

A guardsman,  "handsome  but  dissi- 
pated-looking,” really  liked  her.  He  of- 
fered her  jewelry,  half  his  income  in 
diamonds,  guilty  splendor,  then  his  hand 
in  marriage,  but  she  refused  him,  where- 
upon he  rushed  to  the  gaming  table  and 
the  turf,  ruined  himself  and  fled  to  the 
continent  to  dodge  his  creditors. 

Just  before  she  came  to  America  she 
kept  a stall  at  a fair  for  a dramatic 
fund.  “It  is  true  that  certain  young 
r.oblemen  offered  me  a guinea  apiece  for 
a kiss,  but  I told  them  that  I never  -old 
my  favors— not  even  for  charity.”  She 
was  betrothed  to  a clergyman’s  son.  but 
not  for  a long  time.  "I  discovered  that 
my  young  gentleman  was  far  too  pre- 
cise, I had  almost  said  petty,  and  cer- 
tainly too  puritanical  for  a woman  of  my 
taste.” 

Dangerous  America. 

MlssMo.rkham  was  consequently  in  dan- 
ger after  she  arrived  in  New  York.  "One 
great  ass.  with  huge  dyed  mustache  and 
any  amount  of  vulgar  jewelry,"  used  to 
follow  her  in  the  streets.  A man  whom 
she  had  known  in  Manchester  made  her 
seven  “distinct  declarations  of  love  and 
offers  of  marriage,”  with  threats  of 
blowing  out  his  blooming  brains  if  she 
refused  him.  Finally,  he  drove  her  to 
Central  Park,  then  beyond,  gave  her  a 
delicious  supper  and  drugged  the  wine— 
“I  verily  believe  the  wine  must  have 
been  drugged.”  Then  he  sped  away  far 
from  New  York  and  swore  that  he  would 
marry  her  that  night  in  a "little  ham- 
let" on  the  road  to  Yonkers. 

This  reminds  me  of  Artemus  Ward’s 
Reuben  Pet: ingill,  the  deep-chested  agri- 
culturist, who  was  contented  to  live  in  a 
peaceful  hamlet.  “He  said  it  was  better 
than  a noisy  Othello.  Thus  do  these 
simple  children  of  nature  joke  in  a first- 
class  manner.” 

The  horses  went  madly  forward  and 
Pauline’s  senses  were  giving  way  un- 
der the  combined  influence  of  dope  and 
excitement.  There  was  a sudden  crash: 
"a  curse,  a shriek  and  a stand-still— and 
I was  saved.”  The  desperate  villain 
was  thrown  out  by  the  collision  and  lie 
"severely  bruised  his  skull  upon  the 
roadside.” 

Wherever  she  went  men  begged  her  to 
love  them,  or  at  least  to  marry  them. 

\ A sad  young  dog  of  Madison  avenue 
forced  his  way  to  her  room  as  n dog 
fancier.  Women  were  jealous  of  her. 
One  living  in  Lexington  avenue  sent 
her  a case  of  poisoned  wine.  Another 
at  a select  party  made  an  unpleasant 
remark,  drew  a pistol  from  her  dress 
nnoket.  pointed  it  at  her  and  would 


; have  fired  it  had  it  not  snapped.  Yet 
Miss  Markham  said  that  she  avoided 
crowds  and  notoriety  and  lived  as  re- 
tired as  possible. 

True  Friends. 

She  listened  several  times  to  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  admired  him  very 
much.  She  received  "invitations  to  fash- 
ionable balls  and  parties  from  several 
young  men  of  the  leading  wealth  and 
fashion  of  the  American  metropolis.” 
but  accepted  only  half  a dozen  out  of 
the  200  or  thereabouts. 

"Among  my  constant  visitors  and  con- 
stant friends  I have  numbered  the  son 
of  a wealthy  merchant,  now  abroad;  one 
of  the  prominent  beaux  of  the  Fifth 
avenue,  recently  returned  from  the 
South;  one  of  the  most  eminent  crit- 
ics and  Shakespearian  scholars  in  the 
world”— do  you  think  Richard  Grant 
White  wrote  that  line? — “a  handsome 
scholarly  ex-manager  and  bon  vivant,” 
etc.  “On  the  last  New  Year’s  day  I had 
the  honor  of  receiving  as  many  and  as 
select  a circle  of  callers  as  any  other 
lady  in  the  American  metropolis.” 

A friend  gave  her  on  this  memorable 
New  Year’s  day  a copy  of  Mr.  Greeley’s 
"Book  on  Farming”;  “as  I am  fond  of 
rural  subjects  I have  read  and  tried  to 
understand.”  She  also  received  a pho- 
tograph of  Mr.  Joseph  Howard,  Jr., 
“whom  I think  to  toe  the  most  American 
man  I ever  heard  of  excepting,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Amos  Cummings." 

She  mentioned  these  facts  to  defend 
herself;  “to  vindicate  the  character  of 
the  numerous  judges,  local  officials,  doc- 
tors. lawyers,  politicians,  journalists, 
brokers,  merchants  and  millionaires  who 
have  honored  me  with  their  respectful 
friendship.” 

She  took  pains  to  say  that  she  never 
met  Mr.  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  but  once  in 
her  life;  “he  simply  acted  toward  me 
as  any  gentleman  would  act  to  any 
lady.” 

In  1S71  she  was  receiving  30  or  40  letters 
weekly  and . many  of  the  letters  were 
offers  of  marriage. 

Then  she  took  the  part  of  Stalacta  in 
“The  Black  Crook.”  Ah  golden  days 
and  nights  of  youth!  I still  see  the  en- 
trance of  the  Amazons.  I still  hear  the 
music  of  that  march:  “I  am  Stalacta.” 
Exit  Pauline. 

In  1897  Miss  Markham  recalled  in  an 
interview  published  in  the  Mirror  of 
New  York  the  performances  of  “The 
Black  Crook”  at  Niblo's.  “I  can  say 
with  Byron:  ‘I  have  lived  and  am  con- 
tent.’ Almost  every  night  some  famous 
man  was  brought  behind  and  intro- 
duced to  me.”  It  is  said  that  John  G. 
Whittier  was  persuaded  by  friends  to 
meet  her  behind  the  scenes  in  a Boston 
theatre;  that,  enraptured  at  the  view. 


Pauline  Markham. 

The  Famous  Arms. 


h€  said  he  was  sorry  to  see  her  in  those 
surroundings — a pearl  among:  pebbles*. 

She  man  ed  a southerner,  a Maj  - 
Gen.  McMahon,  who  died  about  1890  in 
Galveston,  or  as  some  say  m London. 
Was  she  divorced  from  him  M^orsiz 
years  before  she  met  Randolph  Murray, 
a one-stand  actor,  who  was  her  second 
husband?  McMahon  lost  his  money. 
She  afterward  starred  as  Oamiae  ana 
other  melodramatic  heroines.  one 
played  in  “Night  Owls  and  Her  Hus- 
band.” In  Cincinnati  she  appeared  as 
Ralph  Racket  raw'.  She  sang  also  the 
part  of  Josephine  in  '‘Pinafore.  She 
was  seen  in  theatres  of  Arizona.  In 
Louisville  she  broke  a leg,  and,  suing 
for  510,000,  received  a verdict  or  $4000. 
There  wras  an  appeal.  Did  she  ever  re- 
cover anything?  She  was  divorced  from 
Murrav.  She  was  again  in  The  Black 
Crook”  under  the  Kiralfy  management. 
In  1897  she  was  at  Tony  Pastor  s.  Sev- 
eral times  she  has  given  her  remin- 
iscences withiji  the  last  dozen  years, 
and  always  in  a cheerful,  brave,  phi- 
losophical spirit.  Not  long  ago  she 
wrote  a letter,  saying  that  she  was  liv- 
ing comfortably  in  Harlem.  She  was 
about  18  years  old  when  she  landed  in 
New  York  in  1808.  Truly  a remarkable 
woman!  She  would  disdain  to  give  out 
the  complaint  of  Villon’s  fair  armoress. 

Richard  Grant  White  died  in  188.). 
Does  Miss  Markham  remember  what  no 
wrote  about  her  in  the  days  of  her 
Joyous,  splendid  youth?  Or  did  she  at 
the  time  look  on  him  as  a rather  tire- 
some elderly  man,  useful,  however,  for 
purposes  of  advertisement? 


itself  met  with  such  success  when  it  was 
performed  the  4th  of  last  December  by 
the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York  tor 
the  first  time  in  America,  that  it  was  re- 
peated at  an  extra  concert  of  the  society 
Dec.  22.  . 

The  programme  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
the  loth  and  16th,  will  Include  Richard 
Strauss’  “Symphonia  Domestica”  (first 
time  here!:  Brahms’  piano  concerto  No. 
2 (Mr.  Gabrllowitsch),  and  Brahms' 
Academic  overture. 

Mr.  Stephen  Townsend,  baritone,  wil- 
give  a song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Max  Heinrich. 

The  pupils  of  Frank  E.  Morse  will 
give  a song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  20th. 

Miss  Minnie  Pfefferkorn.  contralto. 


will 
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ive  a song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall 


on  Tuesday  evening,  March  5. 


I “ Saleza,  the  tenor,  will  create  at  Monte 
Carlo  the  leading  part  in  Bruneau’s 
“Nals  Micoulin”  and  sing  in  “Lucia” 
with  an  Italian  company.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  he  will  take  the  part  of 
Don  Jose  at  the  Opera  Comique  an.l 
then  sing  at  the  Monnale,  Brussels. 


PITTSBURG  ORCHESTRA. 


Tlie  concert  announced  by  the  Pitts- 
burg orchestra.  Mr.  Emil  Paur  con 
doctor,  for  Monday  evening,  the  ISth, 
will  show  Boston  for  the  first  time  the 
quality  of  one  of  the  orchestras  whose 
organization  and  support  were  prompted 
by  tlie  example  of  Maj.  Higginson  or  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  For  12 
years  the  people  of  Pittsburg  have  sup- 
ported their  orchestra  and  from  the 

hA}lCthe™layers  of  the  Pittsburg  orches- 
tra are  under  contract  for  six  months  m 
the  vear  and  do  nothing  else.  Every 
day  except  Sunday,  are  they  employed, 
either  In  rehearsal  or  concert. 

\s  an  evidence  of  the  activities  of  .he 
organization  it  may  be  said  that  nearly 
70, j concerts  had  been  given  at  the 
of  last  season,  and  this  years  total  will 

8JT?ien  programme  will  be  as  follows : 
v.till.Te  ‘’Oberon.’’  Weber;  Spanish 


A DEPLORABLE  CHANGE. 

Many  will  hear  with  deep  regret 
or  with  indignation  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  do  away  in  Boston  and  the 
suburbs  with  open  street  cats  in 
summer.  What  pleasure  is  there  in 
the  thought  of  the  semi-convertible 
car?  The  open  car  is  the  carriage, 
the  automobile  of  those  of  moder- 
ate means  and  of  the  poor.  It  is 
the  refuge  from  baked  walls  and 
sidewalks,  from  close,  unendurable  | 
rooms.  It  furnishes  the  delightful 
intoxication  of  air,  vision,  speed. 
Then  there  is  the  pleasurable  ex- 
citement 'over  the  end  seat,  the  wild 
joy  of  standing  on  the  running 
board.  Are  all  these  comforts  and 
amusements  soon  to  he  only  tradi- 
tional? Are  passengers  in  summer 
to  be  penned  and  suffocated?  Are  ^ 
lovers  no  longer  to  enjoy  ten- 
der, mute  embracing  as  the  car 
whizzes  through  sympathetic  moon- 
lit scenery? 


and  these  questions  of  temperature  j 
are  vital,  not  frivolous.  Ale  is  gen- 1 
trally  served  too  cold  at  American  i 
bars,  and  beer  is  often  too  warm. 
Ice  does  no  good  to  whiskey,  es-  j 

pecially  to  Scotch,  though  public' 
opinion  runs  in  a contrary  direction. 
Hot  tea  is  more  cooling  than  iced 
tea.  Rum — ah,  a column  could  he 
easily  turned  on  this  subject  alone, 
and  without  mention  of  its  curse. 
Rum — the  very  word  is  fragrant,  | 
even  if  it  rhyme  with  “bum.”  We 
have  referred  on  former  occasions 
to  hot  buttered  rum,  a medicine  of 
ineffable  potency,  hut  cold  rum 
has  also  inestimable  virtues.  Thus 
has  rum  overwhelming  advantages. 
What  if  the  sour-faced  physician 
lorbids  the  present  use.  He  cannot 
purge  the  mind  of  hallowed  mem- 
ories. We  can  say  of  rum  as  glori- 
ous John  Dryden  sang  of  the  mighty 
passion: 


’Old  as  I am.  for  ladies  love  unfit, 
The  power  of  beauty  1 remember  yet. 


Overture  "Oberon,’’  Weber;  Spanls 
rhaDsody  for  piano  and  orchestra.  Liszll 
Busoni; ‘variations  on  a theme  by  Schuj 
mann  Brahms  (arranged  for  orchestra 
from ’the  original  piano  score  by  Emil 
Paur)  In  manuscript;  overture,  Tann] 
haeuser."  Wagner;  symphony,  Un- 
fleshed” Schubert;  symphonic  poem. 
“1  es  Preludes,”  Liszt;  love  scene  fioir 
“Peuersnoth,”  Richard  Strauss.  , 

Mr  Paur’s  Boston  programme  was  not 
intended  to  present  any  particular 
novelty  but  there  is  one.  That  is  Mr. 
piur’s  orchestration  of  the  variations  on 
a theme  by  Schumann  from  Brahms 
piano  arrangement,  op.  23.  Yeais ' 
Brahms  suggested  to  Mr.  Paur  that  h -. 
make  this  arrangement,  but  ’t  was  only 
last  summer  that  Mr.  Paur  acted  on  the 
suggestion.  The  work  is  scored  for  full 

OITheSpublic  ticket  sale  will  open  at  the 
Symphony  Hall.  Friday,  the  8tn.  Mail 
j orders  with  check  addressed  to  L.  H, 
! Mudgett.  Symphony  Hall,  will  be  filled 
I in  order  of  receipt  before  the  public  sale. 


COMING  CONCERTS. 


The  ChieUering  Chamber  concert  ol 
Sunday  the  10th  will  be  given  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  quartet. 

Mine.  Maud  Powell,  the  distinguished 
violinist,  will  play  here  at  a Symphony 
concert  in  the  place  of  Cesar  Thomson, 
who  will  not  come  to  America  this  sea- 
son. 

Mr*?.  Helen  Allen  Hunt  will  sing  at 
her  recital  in  Potter  Hall  Monday  after- 
noon, the  Uth,  songs  by  Gounod.  Chab- 
vier  d'Erlanger,  d’lndy.  Holmes.  Liszt, 
Rosa,  Handel,  Grelg.  Tschaikowsky,  Mrs. 
Beach,  Converse.  Damrosch  and  Miss, 

Terrv’s  concert  on  Monday  af- 

visit  *to  tlie  United  States,  v ill  gi'e  r* 
ciml  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,] 

I thOn12Tuesday  evening,  the  12th.  a Them- 

i ritelLrtTluih  vq?hMUs‘ Ma^gareVcon- 

j 

Tuesday  evening,  the  3-th- 
Mr  John  F.  Braun,  tenor,  will  give  a 
3 recital  in  Potter  Hall  on  Saturday 
1 afternoon,  the  23d.  when  he  will  sing 
I songs  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms 
Camnbell-Tipton.  Mary  Turner  Sa.te. 

I patux-.  Chabrier,  Georges,  Tappeit, 

S Mr  "Gabrllowitsch  will  give  a piano  re- 
cital' W Jordan  Hall  on  Wednesday 

atAria?ge'  chorus1'  of  children  will  assist 
the  Cecilia  in  its  performance  of. Gabriel 
Pierne’s  ’’Children's  Crusade  on  fues- 
57. nieht  the  26th.  The  members  o. 
this  chorus  will  be  chosen  by  Mr.  b. 
Henry  Hadley  of  Somerville  rrom  groups 
Shave  already  stood  the  test  ,n  pub- 
lic performances  of  oratorio.  The  work 


A QUESTION  OF  TEMPERATURE. 

Mr.  Anton  Sirowy  of  Vienna  lec- 
tured recently  before  the  Waiters’ 
Club  of  that  city  on  the  proper  tem- 
perature for  wines  of  various  kinds. 
Rhine  and  Moselle  wines  are  best  at 
a temperature  of  about  48  to  50 
deg.;  Burgundy  should  he  kept  at 
57;  all  heavier  wines  at  64  or  65. 
Fahrenheit,  Centigrade,  or  Reau- 
mur? We  all  know  the  wise  host 
who  says  to  his  guest:  “You  will 

find  that  claret  all  right.  It  has 
the  temperature  of  the  room.”  Mr. 
Johnson  is  particular  about  his  beer. 

He  lost  his  philosophic  calm  when 
Mrs.  Johnson  put  several  bottles  on 
the  window  sill  with  the  mercury 
near  zero.  Beer  soup  may  be  en- 
dured la  Germany,  hot  or  cold,  but 
beer  frappe  is  not  to  be  endured. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Sirowy  had 
spoken  authoritative  and  memor- 
able words  about  the  icing  of  cham- 
pagne. A bottle  should  not  lie  on 
ice  for  four  or  six  hours;  this  point, 
we  believe,  is  definitely  settled;  but 
champagne  may  be  ruined  in  the 
cooler.  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  in 
his  day  a howling  swell,  wrote  aa 
essay  entitled  “Table  Aesthetics, 
in  which  he  stoutly  maintained  that 
champagne  should  be  diluted  in 
summer  with  iced  water  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-half  or  two-thirds. 
The  wine  should  go  round  once  dur- 
ing each  course,  that  is  to  say,  three, 
four  or  five  times,  “making  its  ap- 
pearance with  the  fish  Bristed 
Italicized  these  words  in  quotation 
marks — “and  not  (a  very  common 
fault)  in  the  middle  of  the  dinner. 
Bristed  added  that  the  “goblets” 
should  be  of  a proper  capacity. 
“Some  of  the  old-fashioned  taper- 
ing glasses  scarcely  hold  a thimble- 
full.”  He  also  insisted  that  the  ideal 
nost  in  hot  weather  put  a bottle  of 
champagne  “and  a saucer  of  ice  by 
I every  gentlemai.”  In  other  words, 
Bristed  believed  in  ice  in  the  wine, 
a table  custom  that  is  to  some  as 
the  abomination  of  desolation,  or, 
still  worse,  as  sugar  and  ice  in 
claret;  yet  in  Elizabethan  days  and 
for  many  years  afterward  sugar 
was  put  in  claret,  and  those  years 
knew  heroic  toss-pots. 

A man  cannot  i/e  too  particular 


BE  SEATED. 

A truly  comfortable  living  room 
is  seldom  found,  even  in  the  house 
of  a millionaire — and  millionaire 
means  today  a man  whose  income 
is  a million.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
any  house  or  palace  is  provided 
with  a living  room  in  which  there 
is  a chair  that  suits  exactly  each 
member  of  the  family.  There  are 
plenty  of  show  chairs,  interesting, 
sumptuous,  curious,  historical,  pre- 
cious through  wealth  of  associa- 
tions as  the  old  arm  chair  sung  by 
Eliza  Cook — was  not  Eliza  the 
sweet  singer  of  furniture?  There 
are  chairs  in  the  style  of  this  or 
that  French  king,  Tudor  chairs, 
Eastlake  chairs,  the  austere  straight 
back  of  our  forebears,  chairs  of  the 
Romans  and  of  the  first  French 
Empire,  chairs  carved  richly  and 
with  a projection  that  frets  the  sit- 
ter’s spine;  there  are  the  traditional 
seats  of  the  scornful — but  how 
much  comfort  is  there  in  them  all? 

In  the  humble,  or  in  the  well  ap- 
pointed, flat  there  is  generally  one 
chair — it  may  be  a Morris — that  is 
the  subject  of  dispute.  It  was 
bought  for  father,  poor,  tired 
father,  but  mother  settles  in  it  after 
the  evening  meal,  when  shy  Matilda 
or  the  bright-eyed,  manly  little 
Johnnie  does  not  get  there  first. 
Why,  In  this  age  of  luxury,  should 
not  each  member  of  the  human 
family  have  an  agreeable  sitting 
place? 

A century  ago  Dr,  Isaac  Milner, 
president  of  Queen’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, solved  the  problem  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  He  wanted  a seat 
that  would  suit  his  shape,  so  he 
spread  a thick  block  of  putty  over 
a wooden  chair  and  sat  in  it  until 
he  had  taken  a ceroplast.  copy  of 
the  proper  seat.”  This  he  gave  to  a 
carpenter  to  he  imitated.  How  in- 
genious! How  sensible!  Once  in  a 
great  while,  perhaps  once  in  three- 
score years  and  ten,  a man  finds  a 
chair  that  fits  him  as  a glove  a 
hand.  But  here  is  a way  of  obtain- 
ing sure  and  constant  comfort  Un- 
like a death  mask,  the  ceroplast 
copy  may  he  enjoyed  by  the  orig- 
inal. 
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Tlie  44th  Sunday  chamber  concert  in 
the  series  organized  by  Messrs.  Chick- 
ering  & Sons  and  directed  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Tucker  was  given  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Chlckering  Hall.  The  soloists  were: 
Alwin  Schroeder,  ’cellist;  George  Proc- 
tor. pianist;  Miss  Alice  Robbins  Cole, 
contralto,  and  a quartet  consisting  of 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Holt,  soprano;  Tars.  Ber- 
tha Child,  contralto;  George  Parker, 
fenor  Willard  Flint,  bass.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Rubinstein’s  sonata  in 
S major  for  piano  and  ’cello.  Henschel  s 
“Servian  Romances”  for  quartet  and 
solo  voices,  these  ’cello  solos:  Remeck*  s 
Mlo«o  Gavotte  and  Scherzo,  Dvoraks 
“Wald'esruhe,”  and  a Spanish  dance  by 
Popper  and  contralto  solos  by  Liszt 
Schumann.  Brahms.  Gounod.  Margare 
( ant  Mack  and  Huhn. 

Sft?  „Vu*  One'caif  on?“epTu  grate" 


r„,iv  and  with  delight.  The  familiar 
Inneta  was  given  a smooth  perform- 
ance" by  both^  artists,  admirable  In  all 
Stalls  save  balance  of  tone,  and  in 
. j. : respect  the  piano  was  inclined  to 

^ Thf*  beautv  and  vitality 

nf  th^  music,  however,  and  the  finely 
appreciative  reading,  which  was  emo- 
tional without  extravagance,  made  the 
work  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
program  me.  . . 

The  other  feature  in  point  of  material, 
at  least  was  Henschel’s  collection  of 
songs  which  consists  of  duets  for  so- 
prano and  contralto,  for  tenor  and  bass 
PI w,  for  eftC’h  of  tlie  four  voices,  and 
auartets  Mr.  Parker  had  taken  at  short 
^ ihi  nlira  of  Mr.  Bruce  Hobbs, 

who  was^lh  All  went  smoothly;  if  the  j 
music  was  at  times  somewhat  trying 
it  was  always  interesting  and  often  de- 
iightful  especially  in  the  ensemble  i 
numbers.  ~ . 

Ml  the  soloists,  including  Miss  Cole 
in  her  two  groups  of  songs,  were  rc- 

C The  next  concert  will  he  given  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Quartet. 


nhnut  what  he  puts  into  his  stomach, 


AIRY  FLIGHTS. 

Have  any  of  our  modern  would- 
be  high-fliers  consulted  the  descrip- 
tion of  a proposed  flying  machine 
on  a new  principle  published  by 
Daedalus  Britannicus  in  London 
just  sixty  years  ago?  The  moving 
power  was  the  explosion  of  mixed 
hydrogen  and  air.  Three  or  four 
years  before  Daedalus  of  England, 
Mr.  Henson  thought  he  had  invent- 
ed an  "aeronaut  steam  engine,”  and 
he  had  such  confidence  in  it  that  a 
bill  was  brought  in  to  incorporate 
an  “Aerial  Transit  Company.”  Dar- 
win was  sanguine  a half-century 
earlier: 

“Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquered 
steam!  afar 

Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid 

car; 

Or,  on  wide-waving  wing*  expanded, 
bear 

The  flying  chariot  through  the  fields  of 
air." 

The  barge  and  the  car  came. 
"Soon”  was  not  the  word,  however, 
for  the  chariot  flying  by  means  of 
steam.  No  doubt  the  problem  will 
eventually  he  solved,  and  then  there 
will  be  rows  over  end  seats,  general 
moving  up  because  an  entering  pas- 
senger is  too  lazy  to  walk  a few 
steps  in  the  aisle,  complaints  about 
draughts  or  lack  of  ventilation,  and 
letters  breathing  out  threateninga 
and  slaughter. 
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THE  CAR  WHISTLER. 

There  is  a street  car  nuisance 
that  has  escaped  the  notice  of  re- 
formers. We  allude  to  the  whistler 
on  the  platform.  Does  he,  like 
Cymon  in  the  poem,  whistle  for 
want  of  thought?  Or  is  he  proud  of 
his  whistle  for  which  those  who 
stand  by  him  are  obliged  to  pay 
dearly?  If  he  would  only  whistle 
some  well  known  tune  fraught  with 
pleasant  associations:  that  master- 
piece, “Bill  Simmons,”  or  an  air 
from  the  repertory  of  Miss  Vesta 
Victoria  or  Victoria  Vesta.  No,  he 
is  an  improvisator.  Like  the  wind, 
i fie  bloweth  where  he  listeth. 

Piano  tuners,  after  they  have  fin- 
ished their  appointed  task,  play 
pieces  of  a curious  brilliance,  pieces 
that  were  never  published  and  will 
never  he  published.  Sheet  iron 
hands  in  villages  play  marches  and 
sentimental  wails  unknown  to  musi- 
cians. Theatre  orenestras  often 
chatter  music  which  is  never  heard 
outside  the  playhouse.  The  car 
whistler  is  still  wilder  and  more 
original.  And  you  can’t  stop  him. 
He  defies  threats,  he  is  oblivious  to 
sarcasm.  The  three  Gorgon  sisters, 
in  their  united  and  celebrated  act, 
could  not  stare  down  that  whistler 


Carl 
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2arl  Baermann  Pleases  with  Liszt's 
“Legend.” 

ilie  second  in  Miss  Terry’s  series  of 
'Chamber  concerts  at  the  Hotel  Somer- 
set took  place  yesterday  afternoon, 
when  Mr.  Carl  Baermann  gave  a piano 
recital.  He  played  Beethoven’s  sonata, 
aad  variations  and  fugue, 
??’  35,  Chopin  s ballade  in  G minor; 
-TnU  LU-  Legend  (fat.  Francis  of  Assisi 
aad  J.us  tsei;mon  to  the  birds),  Baer- 
2l  l.nn  s studies,  I>  leld’s  nocturne  in  E 
and  Liszt’s  12th  rhapsody. 

i5ec tli oven  s variations  dog:g:in2r  the 
be?!,?  tJle  sonata  were  almost  too 
h/i/  ifaii  flesh  to  lbear-  The  sec- 
r 0 . llc  Programme  was  more 
nteiestnis;  ,ndeed,  Mr.  Baermann  is  to 
.ii’ft'liecl  for  bringing-  forth  the 
’■  vvSlch  wus  more  suitable  to 
ma^aCt'asi°u  than  the  earlier  works,  and 
made  a ciehghttul  impression.  In  this 
aa“  in  own  set  of  studies  the  pianist 
vJif  PeriaPs  at  Ins  best,  although  the 
nnce'to  ?T5ni  T11’  and  the  breakneck 
hi™s,V  >:i?n?  e created  agreeable  ex- 
„ ‘l1,0  Pianist  himself 

felt  a ieaction  after  the  variations  His 
°J!C  ”s  uniformly  smooth  and  clean 
L -he  rhapsody,  where  it  be- 
came occasionally  forced. 

- TJ}ere  was  a friendly  and  applausive 
audience  of  good  size,  and  Mr.  Baer- 
mann  was  greeted  and  recalled  warmly 
At  the  next  concert,  Feb.  11,  the  Longv 
Sab  and  Miss  Lilia  Ormond,  assisted  by 
heard S"  B’  Fleld*  acc°mpajiist,  will  be 

{ RECITAL  By  GAN2 

| Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz  gave  a piano  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
la,l-  The  programme  was  as  follows; 
rahms,  Rhapsody,  G minor,  and  Ca- 
■Iccio,  B minor;  Dohnany,  Rhapsody,  F 
harp  minor,  and  Rhapsody,  C major 
both  for  the  first  time  here)  ; Schu-. 
lann,  Sonata,  F sharp  minoP;  Chopin, 
octurne,  C minor.  Etudes,  C minor,  op. 

’,  E major  and  G flat  major,  op.  10  ; 
lebussy,  Masques  (first  time  here),  and 
L’lsle  Joyeuse”;  .Liszt,  Polonaise,  E 
major. 

The  concert  was  unusually  interesting, 
both  in  the  programme  and  in  the  per- 
formance. The  programme  was  roman- 
tic throughout  and  with  a marked  rhap- 
sodic element.  The  performance  was 
characterized  by  a peculiar  brilliance. 

The  compositions  of  Dohnany  that 
have  been  heard  here,  symphony  and 
smaller  pieces,  revealed  the  maker  as  a 
oung  man  of  high  ambition,  of  fluent 
technic  in  expression,  a man  of  labor 
ather  than  one  of  quick  and  spontane- 
ous invention,  one  ready  to  be  influ- 
enced and  to  assimilate  rather  than  one 
born  to  strike  out  new  paths  or  even  go 
far  beyond  his  immediate  predecessors. 
Of  the  two  rhapsodies  played  yesterday, 
the  one  in  F sharp  minor  is  the  more 
distinguished.  The  two  are  effective 
virtuoso  pieces,  but  the  former  has  the 
firmer  substance  and  the  more  pro- 
nounced emotional  quality.  There  are 
passages  that  might  come  from  a Hun- 
garian band  trying  to  improvise  in  the 
manner  of  Brahms,  who  has  for  some 
ears  been  Dohnany’s  model.  These 
passages,  however,  are  comparatively 
few.  There  is  true  Hungarian  feeling  as 
well  as  Hungarian  rhetoric  in  the  rhap- 
sodies, and  there  is  often  the  thought 
of  the  cymbalum,  but  the  music  is  far 
from  that  of  Liszt,  and  there  are  pro- 
gressions, both  melodic  and  harmonic, 
especially  in  the  first  named,  that  are 
ultra-modern,  progressions  that  have  a 
fleeting  resemblance  to  some  dear  to 
Debussy.  The  music  is  well  worth  know- 
ing, and  it  shows  a decided  advance  in 
the  composer's  way  of  thinking. 

The  programme  stated  that  De- 
bussy's “Masques”  was  then  played 
here  for  the  first  time.  1 have  a vague 
recollection  of  hearing  the  piece  at 
a concept  of  a quasi-private  or  wholly 
private  nature.  Even  Mr.  Ganz's  ex- 
cellent performance  of  it  yesterday 
left  no  enduring  impression.  There  is 
the  remembrance  of  a singularly 
beautiful  close,  and  that  is  all.  By 
the  side  of  “L'lslc  Joyeuse,”  the 
"Masques”  seemed  too  mannered  if 
not  wholly  artificial,  as  though  De- 
bussy had  deliberately  parodied  his 
own  style,  to  test  his  admirers,  sin- 
cere or  mere  faddists,  to  see  how  far 
he  could  go  and  how  much  they  could 
stand. 

Mr.  Ganz  is  known  here  as  a pianist 
of  uncommon  brilliance,  fine  taste  and 
true  distinction.  He  is  a modern  of 
the  moderns  and  he  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  Naturally  he 
chooses  his  programme  to  suit  his 
taste  and  to  display  best  his  abilities. 
He  Is  not  the  man  to  play  a long  and 
lumbering  composition  in  obedience  to 
tradition  or  because  he  might  feel 
that  an  audience  expected  it  of  him. 
His  clearness  and  crispness  of  touch, 
his  fleetness  and  elegance  in  bravura 
pages,  in  a word  his  singularly  indi- 
vidual brilliance,  were  fully  displayed 
yesterday,  tie  was  especially  admir- 
able in  the  performance  of  Brahms* 
Capriccio,  the  pieces  of  Dohnany,  much 
of  the  sonata  by  Schumann,  the  pieces 
by  Debussy,  and  the  more  floridly  or- 
namented pages  of  Liszt’s  Polonaise. 

His  tone  is  seldom  sensuous,  and 
his  coloring  is  simple,  without  a great 
variety  of  shades.  He  sang  the  aria, 
in  the  sonata  with  more  emotion  and 
with  a purer  poesy  than  he  did  the 
opening  melody  of  either  the  nocturne 
or  the  etude  in  E major  by  Chopin. 
The  hearer  might  well  have  wished 
more  pomp  and  ceremony  in  the  dec- 
lamation of  the  Trio  subject  in  the 


Ion..  ..V  BOB  liurfpT  i;  ing"jn>  th  - 
I main  gave  groat  pleasure.  The  recital 
was  one  of  tho  vory'fow  plano/recitals 
that  tempt  a hearer  to  remain  to  tlie 
end  an  end  that  in  tills  instance  was 
not'  bitter.  The  storm  and  the  pre- 
vailing musical  apathy  limited  the  au- 
dience. They  that  were  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  Mr.  Ganz  were  warm- 
ly appreciative. 

HEADS  ON. 

Dr.  Posner  of  Berlin,  enthusiastic 
over  modern  surgery,  says  that  in  a 
short  time  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  attaching  a guillotined  head  to  the 
trunk,  provided  the  surgeon  be  expe- 
ditious. A very  pleasant  idea!  It 
recalls  the  story  told  by  Alexander 
Dumas,  Washington  Irving  and  others 
of  the  young  man  who,  during  the 
reign  of  terror,  fell  in  love  with  the 
lady  of  the  velvet  collar.  He  loved 
her  passionately,  and  was  much  sur- 
prised one  day,  and  a bit  mortified, 
when  her  head  happened  to  fall  off, 
and  he  learned  that  she  had  been  a 
victim  on  the  scaffold,  but  had  never 
told  him  of  the  fact. 

The  Berlin  surgeon’s  statement  will 
probably  again  bring  up  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  mind  is  conscious 
and  the  brain  works  in  the  head  after 
decapitation.  The  old  story  will  be 
retold,  the  story  of  how  a head  once 
winked  horribly  in  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry shouted  in  the  ear:  “Do  you 

know  anything?”  Villiers  de  l’lsle 
Adam  wrote  a peculiarly  grisly  tale 
on  this  subject,  “The  Secret  of  the 
Scaffold,”  and  Jules  Laforgue  por- 
trayed Salome  as  wishing  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  experiment.  Had 
Richard  Strauss  chosen  Laforgue’s 
legend-morality  for  a libretto,  there 
would  not  have  been  all  this  pother 
in  New  York,  for  Laforgue's  Salome 
lectured  on  metaphysics  and  did  not 
dance  before  the  ruler;  her  interest 
in  John’s  head  was  purely  scientific. 
Think  what  columns  of  denunciation 
would  have  been  spared  us! 
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ITS  LAST  CONCERT 

The  Longy  Club  gave  the  third  and 
last  concert  of  its  seventh  season  in 
Potter  Hall  last  night.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  Beethoven, 

trio  for  clarinet,  ’cello  and  piano,  op. 
11  (Messrs.  Grlsez,  Keller  and  De 
Voto);  Richard  Strauss,  Waldhorn 
concerto,  op.  11  (Messrs  HaJn  and  De 
Voto);  Arthur  Bird,  • serenade  for  two 
flQtes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
horns  and  two  bassoons  (Messrs.  D. 
Maquarre  and  Brooke,  Longy  and 
om,  Grisez  an(yMimart,  Ham  and  Lor- 
beer,  Sadony  and  Helleberg). 

The  programme  was  well  contiasi- 
ed.  Beethoven's  trio  for  piano,  clari- 
net (or  violin)  and  ’cello  was  pub- 
lished in  1798.  The  theme  of  the  vari- 
ations was  taken  from  an  opera  by 
Weigh  “The  Corsair,"  which  was  pro- 
duced the  year  before. 

There  is  a story  that  a famous  Vien- 
nese publisher  showed  the  theme  to 
Beethoven  and  asked  him  to  vary  it, 
that  the  composer  did  not  know  the 
author  of  the  tune  until  he  had  com- 
pleted his  work,  and  then  he  was  ex- 
ceeding wroth.  Others  say  that  he  him- 
self chose  tlie  tune  to  gratify  a clarinet 
virtuoso  for  whom  he  wrote  the  trio. 

However  this  may  be,  the  music  is 
delightfully,  not  stupidly,  old-fash- 
ioned. In  the  adagio  and  in  some  of  the 
variations  there  are  suggestions  of  the 
later  Beethoven,  so  that  the  hearer  to- 
day can  the  more  readily  understand  a 
remark  made  by  a German  music  jour- 
nal  when  the  trio  first  appeared  viz.; 
"With  his  uncommon  knowledge  of  har- 
i mony  and  his  serious  taste  Beethoven 
could  do  good  things  if  he  were  willing 
| to  write  in  a more  natural  manner. 
The  performance  last  night  was  ex- 
cellent. although  in  tho  first  movement 
the  ’cello  was  inclined  to  assume  too 
much  importance. 

The  father  of  Richard  Strauss  was 
a mighty  horn  player  before  the  Lord, 
and  the  son  was  perhaps  thus  influ- 
enced in  the  composition  of  a concerto 
for  that  instrument.  There  was  a 
time  when  flute,  oboe,  clarinet  and 
horn  concertos  were  heard  in  sym- 
phony concerts,  and  even  the  bassoon 
and  the  trombone  were  not  slighted 
as  solo  instruments  in  orchestral  con- 
certs of  the  first  rank.  One  by  one 
they  have  dropped  out,  and  It  is  only 
a question  of  time  when  the  ’cello 
will  join  them.  May  the  day  soon 
come! 

Richard  Strauss  wrote  the  concerto 
in  1883  or  1884,  when  he  was  under 
the  spell  of  Schumann,  fond  of  Raff, 
and  a timid  worshipper  of  Wagner, 
before  Alexander  Ritter  had  converted 
him  to  the  ideas  that  were  then  ultra- 
modern. Compared  with  the  earlier 
symphonic  poems  of  Strauss,  this 


concerto  is  naive.  lire  tnemes  are 
simple  and  commonplace.  In  his  In- 
strumental music  Strauss  is  seldom 
thematically  strong.  Tho  harmonies 
are  orthodox,  and,  in  fact,  the  work 
at  tho  time  it  was  composed  gave 
little  promise  of  a brilliant  future. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  in  view  of 
the  absurd  pother  about  “Salome,” 
raised  especially  by  otherwise  estimable 

persons  who  have  not  read  Wilde’s  trag- 
edy or  seen  the  opera,  that  this  concerto 
is  a moral  work.  There  is  not  a meas- 
ure that  could  bring  tho  blush  of  shame 
to  even  the  most  sensitive  critic  in  New 
York.  The  horn  is  used  as  an  Instru- 
ment and  never  emblematically,  and  Mr. 
Haln  played  it  in  a highly  moral  man- 
ner. Mr.  de  Voto,  whose  polished 
mechanism  and  agreeable  touch  gave, 
much  pleasure  in  the  rococo  passages  ofj 
the  trio,  ably  seconded  Mr.  Hain  In  the 
concerto.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
the  work  is  the  andante,  though  in  the 
finale  Strauss  avoids  ingeniously  and 
more  than  once  downright  melodic  vul- 
garity. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bird’s  Serenade  _ contains 
an  adagio  in  which  the  English  horn, 
played  admirably  by  Mr.  Lenom,  has 
an  Important  and  poetic  part.  The  other 
movements  have  less  distinctions,  but 
the  workmanship  shows  a trained  muy 
sician.  Early  in  Mr.  Nikisch’s  reign 
over  the  Svmphony  orchestra  two  pieces 
by  Bird,  an  “Oriental  Scene”  and  an 
intermezzo,  were  played  here.  They 
were  full  of  fancy  and  color.  It  is  a pity 
that  Mr.  Bird  has  taken  life  so  easily 
of  late  years.  He  was  a composer  of 
true  promise,  and  his  critical  articles 
published  in  sundry  musical  periodicals 
show  him  to  be  a man  of  much  acumen 
and  fastidious  taste. 

There  was  an  appreciative  audience  of 
fair  size.  

Mrs.  Beach's  Piano  Recital. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  assisted  by  Carl 
Faelten,  gave  a piano  recital  last  even- 
ing in  Steinert  Hall.  Her  programme  in- 
cluded Bach’s  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G 
minor  from  “The  Well-tempered  Clavi- 
chord.” Beethoven’s  sonata,  op.  27,  No. 
1.  Mrs.  Beach’s  variations  on  Balkan 
Themes.  Schumann's  “In  der  Nacht,” 
MacDo  well’s  “Dans  le  Hamac”  and 
“Danse  Andalouse”  from  “Les  Orient- 
ales”  and  “To  a Water  Lily”  and  “Will 
o'  the  Wisp”  from  “Woodland 
Sketches,”  and  Liszt’s  Spanish  rhapsody, 
arranged  for  two  pianos  by  Busoni. 

The  programme  was  conventional,  and 

its  more  academic  portions  held  little  in- 
terest for  anyone  except  students.  Gen- 
eral interest  was  awakened  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  pianist’s  own  work, 
which  is  not  too  familiar  here.  The 
i theme  is  full  of  suggestion,  but  in  the 
! composer’s  effort  to  utilize  all  its  possi- 
bilities the  work  becomes  a little  prolix. 
There  are  passages  of  engrossing  inter- 
est, and  the  final  impression  barely 
escapes  being  one  of  brilliance.  The 
other  salient  points  of  the  programme 
were  the  pieces  by  MacDowell.  Mrs. 
Beach  was  at  her  best  in  "To  a Water 
Lily,”  which  she  played  with  adequate 
tenderness  and  appreciation  of  its  in- 
herent beauty  and  grace. 

Liszt’s  show  piece,  at  least  in  the  ver- 
sion for  two  pianos,  has  only  its  dash 
and  rhythm  to  recommend  it.  The  per- 
formance was  in  general  a smooth  one. 

There  was  a large  and  friendly  audi- 
ence. Mrs.  Beach  was  warmly  applaud- 
ed and  recalled,  as  were  both  painists 
.after  the  Rhapsody.  She  added  to  the 
programme. 

Music  Notes. 

Miss  Laura  Van  Kuran,  formerly  of 
Boston,  made  her  operatic  debut  at 
Florence.  Italy.  Feb.  4,  as  Lucia  in  Don- 
izetti’s opera.  The  cablegram  that  con- 

CONCERT  pOYER 


Scarcity  of  Chorus  Girls  in  Old 
England  Is  Noted  By  the 
London  Journals. 

IT  appears  from  articles  published  in 
London  journals  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  “chorus  ladies",  in  that 
3ity.  In  this  country  all  chorus’  girls 
are  perfect  ladies.  But  let  us  sup- 
pose that  in  thg  English  language'! 
as  it  is  spoken  in  England,  lady  is  I 
merely  synonymous  with  woman  or  j 
female. 

The  Telegraph  says:  “It  lias  been 
stated  that  when  a voice  trial  is  an-  I 
bounced,  the  number  of  applicants  who 
turn  up  at  a theatre  can  be  counted  by 
hundreds,’  but  that,  not  more  than  9 
per  cent,  have  any  pretensions  to 
sing.  ” 

The  present  demand  in  England  for 
competent  chorus  girls,  especially  for  I 
provincial  companies,  is  greater  than  the  \ 
supply.  It  is  admitted  that  the  question  | 
of  looks  is  a very  important  one.  "Ap- 
plicants should  at  least  be  ‘presentable.’  ” 1 
It  is  not  too  much  to  sav  that  in  this] 
country  tlie  question  of  looks  is  of  the  ] 
first  importance.  A conductor  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  musical  comedies  now 
on  the  stage  told  me-  when  he  was  in 
Boston  this_  winter  of  his  trials  and 
tribulations  in  rehearsal.  When  he  would 
have  occasion  to  urge  Miss  Lucia  or  Miss 
Gwendoiene  to  sing  out  and  to  keep  at 
least  within  a tone  of  the  true  pitch,  she 
would  answer:  "But.  man.  dear,  you 

know  I am  not  hired  to  sing." 

The  English  manager  expects  to  hire 
a chorus  girl  and  to  secure  at  the  same 
time  youth,  beauty  and  voice  for  £2  a 
week  or  less.  The  “show  girl."  of 
course,  gets  more.  In  proof  of  this  tlie 
Telegraph  tells  a story  of  contem- 
poraneous human  interest:  "A  very  j 

sniai  tly  attired  damsel  presented  herself 
jat  a.  West,  end  theatre  for  an  engage- 
ment as  ‘show  girl’  in  a musical  comedy, 
which  proved  one  of  the  mpst  successful 
examples  of  its  order  in  recent  times, 
i’pon  the  detail  of  salary  being  broached,  j 


isiTe~rcpiiea;  stray.  *01. . vou  can  settle 
(that  with  my  maid!'  The  applicant  was  | 
(taken  on  at  three  guineas  a week.  And 

fvery  night  she  drove  down  to  tlie  thea 
re  In  0 motor.”  Good  girl! 

I Yet  at  the  Savoy  they  are  actually  so  | 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  tlie  chorus  j 
girls  to  sing  decently.  The  announce-  1 
ment  of  the  revival  of  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van operettas  brought  700  or  more  appli- 
cants  for  engagements  in  the  chorus. 
Only  a very  small  percentage  answered  j 
the  vocal  requirements. 

Some  of  The  Herald  readers  may f re- 
member the  name  of  a baritone,  once 
famous,  Devoyed,  who  died  on  the 
stage  while  singing  in  opera  at  St. 
Petersburg.  He  made  and  spent  much 
money  and  left  his  wife  and  eight  chil- 
dren poor.  A daughter,  Fernande,  went 
to  Paris  to  study  singing,  and  she  was 
helped  by  her  cousin,  Suzanne  Devoyed. 
tiio  play  actress;  but  she  was  often  in 
distress,  and  some  time  ago  she  wan- 
dered from  a home  in  the  country  and 
was  found  shivering  on  a bench  in  a 
Parisian  boulevard  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. Tlie  Assistance  Publique  then  gave 
her  a small  allowance,  and.  a woman, 
dying,  left  her  a small  legacy. 

But  the  girl  failed  twice  In  her  exam- 
ination for  entrance  into  the  Conserva- 
tory, Her  voice  was  good,  but  she  was 
not  physically  strong  enough  for  the 
profession  and  she  grew  despondent.  On 
the  night  of  Jan.  22  she  dressed  herself 
in  white  and  wrote  letters.  “It  is  now 
half-past  two  o'clock.  How  well  I have 
slept!  A little  more  and  I kill  myself  in 
tlie  morning.”  Another  note  read:  “I 

have  just  tried  my  revolver.  I fired  it 
off  under  the  blankets  so  that  nobody 
should  hear.  I did  not  manage  it  very 
well,  but  by  and  by  to  kill  myself  I’ll  use 
my  two  hands.” 


In  the  morning  a woman  ,in  a room 
near  her’s  told  the  maid  she  had  heard 
a strange  report.  Miss  Devoyed’s  door 
was  opened.  She  had  shot  herself 
through  the  heart.  Her  hair  was 
loose,  she  smiled,  and,  a few  minutes 
later,  died.  Her  last  note  was  as  fol- 
lows: "I  beg  my  friends  to  arrange 

my  hair  well  when  I am  laid  out.  I 
want  to  look  pretty  in  death.  It  is 
i cold  now.  I am  shivering.  I am 
frightened  to  feel  so  calm  before  set- 
; ting  out  on  the  great  journey.” 

She  had  talked  for  months  about 
killing  herself,  so  much  that  her 
1 friends  were  sure  she  did  not  mean  it. 

I The  night  before,  she  played  bridge 
whist  and  was  gay  in  talk.  When  she 
went  to  her  room  she  sang,  "I  have 
lost  my  Euridice.”  She  was  scarcely 
20  years  old. 

George  Grossmith  is  at  it  again  in 
London. 

The  Referee  said  that  when  Miss  Mu- 
riel Foster  left  the  concert  stage  .she  did 
it  “to  undertake  tlie  higher  duties  of 
womanhood.”  It  is  pleasant  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  the  husband  has 
money. 

A concert  was  given  recently  in  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  that  was  announced  as  “rich 
in  promise  of  pleasure  and  profit.”  The 
Galveston  Quartet  Society  took  part  and 
the  secretary  wrote  in  advance:  “The 

members  of  the  society,  their  wives,  sis- 
ters and  sweethearts  will  number  about 
75.  leaving  a margin  of  25  to  the  genera! 
public  who  may  desire  to  hear  the  con- 
cert, and  we  believe  there  will  be  fully 
that  number  take  advantage  of  the  oc- 
casion.” The  Galvestonians  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  old  toast:  “Our  sweethearts 
and  wives!  May  they  never  meet!” 

The  Munich'  correspondent  of  the  Mu- 
sical Courier  (New  York),  tells  us  that 
after  a performance  of  Beethoven’s 
“Hammerklavier”  sonata  by  Mr.  Busoni 
in  that  city,  “cheers  and  bravos  were 
suddenly  mingled  witli  loud  hisses.”  Mr. 
Busoni  was  dignified  and  the  hissing 
was  not  repeated.  Tlie  question  is  an 
old  one.  If  a hearer  is  permitted  to  ap- 
plaud. why  should  lie  not  be  allowed  to 
show  his  disapproval?  There  are  times 
when  hissing  might  bring  a player  or  a 
singer  to  his  or  her  senses,  when  he  or 
she— tlie  English  language  is  a noble 
language,  “it  is  the  speech  of  the  proud 
and  melancholy  races  and  of  all  who 
aspire”— takes  liberties  with  the  audi- 
ence. Suppose,  for  instance,  there  had 
been  a volley  of  hisses  when  Mme.  Nor- 
dlca  at  her  recent  recital  in  Boston 
pranced  about  the  stage  and  behaved  in 
an  incredible  manner  with  Mr.  E.  Ro- 
mayne  Simmons.  Would  it  not  have 
done  them  both  good? 

The  Philadelphia  Record  of  Feb.  2 
spoke  jauntily  of  “Frank  Schubert’s  j 
masterpiece,  the  symphony  in  C major.” 
George  Beethoven  has  also  written  some 
able  and  eloquent  works. 

We  regret  to  learn  from  the  Denver 

Republican  that  Mr.  Hermann  fiddling 
in  that  city  “squeaked  once”  in  Vieux- 
temps’  Concert  Piece.  Mme.  Isabelle 
Bouton,  who  has  “the  usual  placid 
mezzo-soprano  temperament.”  sang  in 
the  concert.  “She  was  at  her  best  in 
an  old  English  ballad,  ’Polly  Willis,’ 
the  fugal  smooth  construction  of  which 
was  eminently  suited  to  her  style. 
They  are  erudite  and  melodious,  but 
not  extraordinary  or  extremely  char- 
acteristic.” Plow  a song  for  one  voice 
can  be  fugai  is  known  only  to  Den- 
verites. and  they  are  the  first  to  de- 
scribe “Polly  Willis”  as  “erudite.”  We 
say  this  with  a feeliing  of  respect  that 
approaches  awe,  not  in  a spirit  of 
mockery,  for  the  critic  of  the  Denver 
Republican  Is  no  slouch.  Listen  to  this 
burst:  "Perhaps  the  gem  of  the  even- 

ing was  Ganz’  Interpretation  of  the 
Grieg  ballade.  The  haunting-  pathos,  in 
which  one  can  se.e  with  stereoscopic 
distinctness  the  effect  of  the  fiords 
and  crags  where  he  composed  his  most 
characteristic  works,  the  turbulent,  re- 
bellious Interludes,  resolving  Into  the 
entrancing  loveliness  of  the  minor  mel- 
ody, stood  out  like  an  immortal  poem. 
Sonorously  he  sung  the  same  melody 
harmonically  varied  in  fortissimo 
chords  which  crashed  out  in  vivid  tone 
coloring.”  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Ganz 
was  “decidedly  the  nucleus”  of  the  con- 
cert. 

Miss  Sannie  Kruger,  a niece  of  Oom 
Paul,  who  has  been  singing  in  gran  1 
Opera  at  the  Tivoli,  San  Francisco,  is 
now  singing  in  concert  throughout  the 
West. 
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r Dr.  George  Sloan  01  North  Yakima. 

Wash.,  has  barge  of  the  preparations 
! for  a Burns  banquet  and  he  had  a 
I Scotchman  perform  for  an  hour  in  his 
1 office  on  the  bagpipe  to  see  If  lie  were 
' fit.  1 now  quote  from  the  Spokesman- 
Review  of  Spokane: 

•I  “Directly  underneath  the  doctor's  office 
is  a Chinese  restaurant.  The  morning 
after  the  performance  the  Chinese  pro- 
prietor shuffled  into  the  doctor’s  office. 

What  er  mailer?  al!  diunk  you  look 
las  night?  was  ids  opening  remark. 

" ‘No  Johnson?’  ” inquired  the  doctor. 

“Maybeso  you  butcher  cats  or  some- 
sing?  In  you  loom  las’  night  blankety- 
blank  lacket.” 

Chancing  upon  the  piper  yesterday,  the 
doctor  toid  him  that  the  Chinaman  had 
compared  his  music  to  tile  hoi6e  made 
by  cats  while  being  butchered. 

“ ’What  does  lie  ken  about  the 
pipes?’  ’’  said  the  wrathful  Scot.  “ ‘The 
beastie  has  no  ear  for  music.’  ” 

I Pauline  Cramer— X suppose  it  would 

! not.  be  courteous  to  sneak  of  her  as 
“our  old  friend" — who  illustrated  by 
j vocal  outbursts  Mr.  Carl  Armbruster'a 
lectures  in  Boston  and  actually  found 
! her  wav  to  the  platform  in  a Sym- 
phony concert — this  same  Miss  Cramer, 
who  for  several  years  carried  the  graal 
in  "Parsifal,’'  a silent  part,  for  which 
Wagner  admired  her.  has  been  singing 
in  London  as  one  of  the  Valkyries. 


The  music  critic  of  the  Brooklyn^ 
Eagle  heard  Mrs.  Bloomfield-Zeisler1 
play  the  piano  in  New  York.  He  was 
much  impressed,  so  that  in  description^ 
he  rose  to  a high  pitch  of  rhetoric: 

"Her  programme  contained  an  un-  ' 
duly  small  proportion  of  music  and  an 
unduly  large  proportion  of  ‘stunts,’  but  ' 
these  were  Bloomfield-Zeisler' s own  i 
pet  and  particular  ’stunts,'  feats  of  | 
[dexterity  In  -which.  In  the  language1 
of  the  street,  she  had  Rosenthal  and 
Lhevinne.  the  other  great  technical 
master  of  the  keyboard,  ‘faded.’ 

We  are  also  informed  that  Mrs. 
Zeisler  has  one  particular  trick  in 
which  she  makes  Mr.  Rosenthal  "look 
like  30  cents."  “The  same  thing  is 
pretty  nearly  true  of  a foolish  colloca- 
tion of  notes  by  Moszowksi  called  in. 
the  programme’s  translation  The 
Juggleress.’  ’’  Her  performance  of 
the  last  movement  of  a sonata  by 
Beethoven  was  so  “regular  that  a 
I concert-goer  coming  into  the  'hall 
j without  a programme  could  have 
guessed  what  she  was  playing."  Listen 
to, this  final  burst  of  praise:  "If  Mrs. 

Zeisler  should  ever  get  the  rheu- 
matism— which  heaven  forfend — she 
might  go  into  the  second-sight  and 
trance  medium  business.  She  lias  the 
temperament  for  it.  and  her  audiences 
would  'believe  what  she  told  them  to 
the  last  sbred.” 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  quotes  Mm«. 
Maud  Po well  as  saying  that  making 
beds  is  fine  exercise  for  women  musi- 
cians. She  said  this  as  she  adjusted 
“a  stray  lock  of  back  hair  with  the  end 
of  her  diamond  studded  bow."  Fiddling 
is  hard  work  tor  man  or  woman.  "It 
twists  the  left  arm  around  snake  fash- 
ion. it  kinks  the  spine  a trifle,  corn- 
presses  the  chest  and  throws  all  the 
exercise  upon  the  right  arm.” 


feafTTers.  Did  not  ’ MtT  Tepys,  thrifty 
in  generosity,  take  his  wife's  muff  a 
year  old  for  his  own’use  and  give  his 
mother  his  wife’s  old  muff'.’ 

The  fashionable  physician  carried  a 
muff  and  a gold-headed  cane.  The 
eloquent  Fox  and  the  gossiping 
Horace  Walpole  did  not  disdain  to 
wear  one.  A contemporaneous  print 
of  Byng  on  his  way  to  execution — the 
admiral  who  was  hanged  to  encourage 
the  others — represented  him  as  carry- 
ing a large  muff. 

Who  was  the  last  old  beau  or  ven- 
erable conservative  to  wear  one  in 
Boston?  Mr.  Paderewski  was  seen 
with  a huge  one  in  Boylston  street 
when  he  first  visited  us;  but  was  it 
not  borrowed  from  some  palpitating 
worshipper  for  the  occasion?  And, 
by  the  way,  why  should  a milksop  or 
silly  person  have  been  called  a “mufi” 
in  England  for  over  three  centuries? 
Did  the  term  come  from  the  Dutch 
“mof,”  which  means  clown,  boor? 
This  explanation  Is  almost  too  easy. 


A SENSIBLE  EMPEROR. 

The  Emperor  William,  automobil- 
ing  in  a Berlin  street,  was  hit  by  a 
snowball.  The  hoy  who  threw  the 
hall  intended,  they  say,  to  hit  an- 
other boy— the  old,  old  story.  The 
Emperor  laughed  and  shook  a finger 
at  the  frightened  youngster,  who  then 
took  to  his  heels— a scene  for  the 
historical  painter. 

William  behaved  sensibly,  even  if 
he  suspected  the  boy  of  the  deliberate 
purpose  to  make  him  jump.  A man 
never  looks  so  ridiculous  as  when  he 
leaps  with  rage  into  the  air  and  sends 
forth  wild  and  whirring  words,  mere- 
ly because  a rude  little  boy  has  hit 
him  in  the  back  or  plugged  an  ear. 
The  temptation  to  throw  a snowball 
at  any  highly  respectable  and  digni- 
fied citizen  is  irresistible.  What  man 
jack  of  us  has  not  yielded  to  it?  And 
what  is  snow  for? 
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j hearing  all  the  music,  or  of  falling  to 
note  tile  transliteration  into  music  of  i 
! particular  passage. 

Suppose  the  bearer  ignorant  of  the 
I poem  and  the  story.  Does  the  scherzo 
as  music  without  any  association  of 
Idea  impress  or  charm  him?  Is  the  ap 
peal  emotional  or  merely  one  to  the  in- 
tellect? 

The  interpretation  of  Dr.  Muck  and 
i the  performance  of  the  orchestra  were 
1 extraordinarily  brilliant,  so  brilliant 
that  they  might  Have  vitalized  less  in- 
herently effective  music. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any 
hearer  ignorant  of  Goethe’s  ballad  would 
have  been  entertained  and  impressed  by 
tlie  melodic  quaintness  and  capricious-  ■ 
ness,  the  swing  and  dash,  the  mystery,  I 
the  whimsicality,  the  glitter  of  the  In- 
strumentation. This  music  appeals  both 
to  sensitive  nerves  and  to  cool  intellect. 
He  that  was  familiar  with  the  story 
perhaps  had  a fuller  appreciation  than 
he  to  whom  the  scherzo  was  simply  a 
scherzo.  But  this  music  is  more  than 
programme  music. 

• Should  one  ask  whether  a broom  be 
fit  material  for  an  art  work,  answer  him, 
"The  broomstick  may  be  tragic.”  Men, 
women,  little  children  have  been  tor- 
tured. hanged,  burned,  drowned,  be- 
cause they  were  convicted  on  the  evi- 
dence of  trustworthy  persons  who  saw 
them  riding  to  Satan’s  Sabbat  astride  a 
broomstick. 

lime.  Samaroff  gave  a superb  per- 
formance of  the  gorgeously  barbaric 
concerto  of  Tscliaikowsky.  For  once  the 
introductory  defiant  theme  was  taken 
at  a pace  that  allowed  the  expression 
of  arrogant  pomp.  The  contrast  with 
the  main  'body  of  the  movement  was 
ail  the  more  dramatic.  The  whole  per- 
formance of  the  first  movement  was 
dramatic  and  exciting,  from  the  mum- 
1+ing  theme,  which  the  composer  heard 
from  a beggar's  lips,  to  the  sonorous 
close. 

Admirable,  too,  was  lime.  Samaroff  s 
reading  of  the  second  movement,  by 
reason  of  simplicity  and  expression  of 
contrasted  moods.  The  finale  was  in 
true  Cossack  spirit  and  the  perform- 
i anee  was  distinguished  by  its  rhythm 
land  color.  The  pace  at  which  it  was 
| taken  was  swift,  but  none  itoo  swift: 
i the  mechanism  was  clear  and  polished; 
speed  never  became  a scramble. 

The  whole  performance  was  thought- 


Mr.  Milward  Adams,  manager  of  the 
Auditorium  Theatre,  Chicago,  says  there 
is  no  false  modesty  in  that  city,  and 
Strauss'  “Salome”  will  be  welcomed 
there.  Furthermore,  he  has  the  courage 
to  back  his  position  by  referring  to 
scripture,  if  the  report  in  the  Record - 
Herald  is  correct:  “The  scene  where 

the  degenerate  Salome  kisses  the  Ups 
of  the  decapitated  prophet  and  the 
Egyptian  dance  of  the  'seven  veils  are 
founded  upon  scripture,  lie  says,  and 
should  not  be  interpreted  m a manner 
different  from  the  average  understand- 
ing of  the  words  of  the  Bible. 

This  is  vague,  for  we  doubt  whether 
Mr  'Vdams  can  quote  any  passage  about 
Salome's  now  famous  kiss  or  any  pre- 
cise scriptural  description  of  her  too 
celebrated  dance:  but  Mr.  Adams  means 
well  and  he  has  our  sympathy.  Two 
or  three  articles  written  against  Sa- 
lome" and  published  in  New  York  jour - 
I nals  were  much  more  indecent  and  dis- 
I gusting  than  anything  in  Wilde’s  trag- 

I ' ^Miss  Elsa  Fischer  fiddled  in  Albany, 
XT,  about  a week  ago  and  the  Argue 
i said'  “Miss  Fischer  affects  a brilliant 
style  of  playing,  but  lapses  into  t a 
! soft  dreamy  moments  of  the  vloi  n 
I suddenly  aiid  smoothly.” 

I Mr  Willy  .laffe  says  hard  things 
about  Milwaukee  in  the  Sentinel  of 
that  city:  “I  wonder  whether  fheo- 
I dore  Thomas  was  altogether  wrong  in 
his  condemnation  of  Milwaukee  as  a 
musical  citv?  It  took  us  half  a year 
to  subscribe  a measly  S250.000  for  the 
Auditorium  fund  and  it  will  probably 
take  us  half  a century  before  we  can 
support  an  orchestra  which  can  he 
called  a factor  in  our  musical  life.  In 
I the  meantime  l>t  us  keep  on  telling 
l one  another  what  an  art-lovmg  people 
! we  are.  It  may  not  be  true,  out  it 
| sounds  well  and  keeps  up  our  self- 

\^v'onnp  do  Treville  will  sing  in 
opera  at  Nice  this  month  and  next 

TIM  '4*1 

FOR  THE  HANDS. 

Women  should  not  carry  muffs,  an 
alarming  physician  says.  The  carry- 
ing contracts  the  chest,  etc.,  etc.  But 
men — clergymen,  dandies,  soldiers  — 

I used  to  carry  them  in  the  streets  of 
Boston,  and  suffered  no  serious  in- 
jury. These  muffs  were  sometimes  of 
bear  skin,  sable  skin,  but  as  a rule 
they  were  of  some  rich  cloth,  embroi- 
dered, and  trimmed  with  rosettes  of 
ribbon  or  lace.  They  went  from 
France  to  England  and  then  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  In 
England  they  were  often  made  of 
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Orchestra  Plays  Tinel’s  “Sym- 

The  14th  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  con- 
ductor, took  place  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hail.  lime.  Olga  Samaroff  was 
the  solo  pianist.  The  programme  was 
as  follows: 

Scherao.  "The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice”.  ...  .Dukas 

Concerto  for  piano  No.  1 ..Tscliaikowsky 

Throe  Svmphonic  Pictures  derived  from  Cor- 
neille's “Polyeuete” tinel 

Dukas'  Scherzo  was  played  last 
night  at  the  Symphony  concerts  for 
the  third  time.  Although  the  com- 
poser is  over  40  years  old.  the  list  or 
his  published  works  is  a short  one. 
His  opera,  founded  on  Maeterlinck  s 
whimsical,  yet  vivid,  version  of  the 
legend  of  Blirebeard,  is  completed,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  performed.  Since 
1897  no  new  important  work  for  or- 
chestra bv  Dukas  has  been  produced 
A ’•Yillanelle"  for  horn  and  piano  was 
performed  about  a month  ago  at  a 
concert  in  Paris. 

It  would  seem  that  Dukas  lias  no.  nat- 
urally a fertile  musical  mind,  and  that, 
composition  is  to  him  a set  and  arduous 
task.  He  is  now  known  at  the  age  of 
40  to  the  world  as  the  composer  of  “The 
Sorcerer's  Apprentice.”  He  is.  then,  a 
.brother  in  eloquence  of  “Single-speech 
Hamilton,  who.  by  the  way.  is  said  ,o 
have  made  other  speeches  and  good 
ones.  Dukas  has  his  overture  to  Poly- 
eucte."  his  svmphony,  his  piano  sonata, 
but  who  knows  them  or  hears  of  them. 

This  scherzo  in  illustration  of  Goethe  s 
ballad  presupposes  for  enjoyment  an 
acquaintance  with  the  poem.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  back  to  Lucian  s satiric 
sketch  where  Goethe  found  the  story. 
There  was  a time  when  Lucian's  “Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead”  were  read  in  class 
at  Exeter,  and  in  other  schools:  but 
the  “Lie-Fancier”  was  not  read  by 
many  schoolboys,  and  Lucian  today  is 
not  numbered  among  the  “quick  sellers 
How  many  in  tlie  audience  last  night, 
outside  of  the  German  born,  were  fa- 
miliar with  Goethe’s  ballad? 

Here  is  an  instance  where  the  tiue 
alone  does  not  give  to  the  great  majority 
of  American  hearers  at  least  immediate 
Information  concerning  the  musical  con- 
tents of  the  piece.  Of  course,  all  re- 
spectable sorcerers  have  apprentices,  as 
a male  virtuoso  today  seldom  travels 
without  his  secretary:  hut  if  the  scherzo 
is  to  be  judged  humorous  or  grim  or 
fantastical,  the  judge  must  base  his 
opinion  on  comparisons  made  at  the  Line 
between  Goethe's  ballad  and  Dukas' 
music,  and  he  thus  runs  the  risk  of  not 


fully  considered,  thoroughly  prepared, 
delightful  in  detail,  Irresistible  in  dash, 
fire,  authority.  The  repose  of  the  player, 
her  modesty,  her  freedom  from  self- 
consciousness,  made  this  p-rformance 
the  more  memorable.  Dr.  Muck's  ac- 
companiment was  an  inspiration  to  her. 

Tinel,  a man  of  strong,  if  not  bigoted 
religious  convictions,  saw  in  Polyeuete, 
the  hero  of  Corneille's  tragedy,  a sym- 
pathetic soul,  as  his  own  poverty  had 
tempted  him  to  glorify  in  music  St. 
Francis  of  Assissi,  who  was  never 
weary  of  singing  the  praises  of  poverty. 
Inspired  by  the  tragedy,  Tinel  wrote  an 
overture,  a movement  descriptive  of 
Pauline's  dream,  and  a musical  illus- 
tration of  the  festival  In  Jupiter's  Tem- 
ple, with  stately  processional  march, 
dances,  and  then  the  intrusion  of  Polye- 
ucte,  who  in  his  Christian  fervor, 
mocked  gods  and  priests,  and  finally 
broke  the  sacred  vessels  and  overthrew 
the  statute  of  Jove  himself. 

There  was  plenty  of  material  for 
the  overture:  Chorals  and  church 

tones  to  represent  the  Christians; 
plaintive  themes  to  typify  the  con- 
flict between  Polyeuete’s  love  for  his 
Pagan  wife  Pauline  and  his  duty  as  a 
fierce  Iconoclast:  or  a theme  to  typify 
the  pure  love  of  the  heroine  for  the 
Roman  Severus,  who,  loved  by  her, 
was  reported  dead  on  the  battle  field; 
for  the  close  a grand  apotheosis — the 
triumph  of  Christianity,  as  shown  by 
the  conversions  that  followed  the  be- 
lieadment  of  Polyeuete. 

The  dream  of  Pauline— how  Severus 
appeared  to  her  and  reproached  her  for 
infidel  I tv.  and  her  father.  Felix,  staobed 
her  husband— gave  opportunity  .or 
dramatic  composition,  as  the  temple 
scene  for  pomp  and  ceremony,  song  and 
dance,  melodramatic  intensity.  Nor  was 
the  stern,  yet  mystical  Tinel.  disturbed 
bv  the  thought  of  ballet  music.  Tt  will 
be  remembered  that  he  introduced  a 
waltz  in  Ills  "Franciscus. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  when  Gou- 
nod's “Polyeuete”  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  the  chief  feature  was  the 
first  appearance  of  Rosita  Mauri,  the 
Spanish  dancer,  in  the  temple  scene. 
Dancers  costumed  as  Roman  legiona- 
ries in  blue  and  pink  answered  the 
fanfare  of  Bellona.  The  entrance  of 
Venus  Amphitrlte  was  declared  deli- 
cious.” A waltz  of  Nereids  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  numbers. 

’ as’ for  Rosita  she  danced  a mazurka 
in  a fine  anachronistic  spirit.  She 
impersonated  Venus,  and  there  was  a 
grave  discussion  at  the  time  whether 
her  legs  were  not  too  thin  for  ideal 
beau  tv  This  amiable  and  entertain- 
ing discussion  did  not  save  the  opera. 
Donizetti's  "Polinto"  is  now  forgot- 
ten The  Iconoclast  of  Nlcomedia 
cuts  no  figure  today  on  the  operatic 
Stage  He  still  awaits  a composer. 

Thiels’  overture  and  temple  music  are 
fortunate  in  this:  They  may  pass  in  the 
concert  hall  as  absolute  music.  Paul- 
ine's Dream  is  naturally  in  need  of  an 
interpreter.  The  overture  might  be  con- 
cerned with  any  man  or  woman,  for  a 
choral  does  not  necessarily  have  anj 
definite,  particular  significance:  It  is 

used  by  Composers  of  chamber  music 
symphonies,  violin  concertos  without 
anv  compelling  reason.  Festival  in  Ju- 
piter's Temple"  might  be  any  festival 
with  march  and  dances-for  the  music 
that  afterward  deals  specifically  with 
Polyeuete  is  of  less  importance. 

When  the  music  is  carefully  examined 
it  D for  the  most  part  conventional  or 
unaffectedly  cheap.  The  overture  :s 

sound  and  development  ’and 

danin^bledteraLom  There  is^mie 
-tUe  arnfl  eme-that  falrly  gets  on  the 

second  thenie  b(j£ore  the  composer. 

hearer  s ,n*Ptt  willing  to  dismiss  it 

enamored  of  t,  is  w ei.tlielegs  this 

mnvertSurerlg!sn  theimbest  of  the  three 

*'*Tinefe  a well  educated  musician,  with 
, nei*  flnpnrv  is  not  dramatic.  This  i 

orchestral  fluenc  , is  n ^ shown  in  his 

lack  of  d^n?.  1 When  he  came  to  write 

■'FrrCfor  Pauline's  dream,  the  task  was 

music  for  Pauun  s ^ ^ absolute 

Sd  the8  movement  is  uninteresting. 


Nor  floes  the  “Festival”  music  suggest 
the  solemn  rites,  the  sacred  dances. 

The  march  might  have  been  sketched 
bv  anv  English  doctor  of  music  as  a 
closing  organ  voluntary,  and  the  dances 
have  neither  mystical  significance  nor 

VDrPXUckgandetJie  orchestra  did  their 
utmost1  i^ ^Service  of  Tinel.  but  the 
material  with  which  they  ljad  to  work 
was  lordinary,  lumpish,  insufficient. 

COMING  CONCERTS. 

The  soloists  for  Pierne'-s  “Children's 
Crusade."  which  will  be  performed'  toyj 
the  Cecilia  Society  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. Feb.  26.  will  be  Mrs.  Cabot  Morse, 
Mrs  Faith  Chapmaxt  Gould,  Frank 
Ormsby  and  L B.  Merrill  The  sale 
. f rirkpts  for  this  unusually  interest 
?ng  performance  will  begin  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  next  Friday  morning. 

£HLe'hof  “Tlie  | « 

d^tciUl  Wotfer^^h 'on  laYur- 
dav  afternoon,  the  23d.  The  programme 
$B5  include®,  songs  by  Bad,  grab  ms. 

R!nmbeU-tipton  andhaodfrk.  S 
Say  be  obtffl  at  Symphony  Hall  on 

“ 'other 0 announcements  will  be  found 
oil  the  music  page  in  another  section  of 
The  Herald.  

GRAND  BAND  CONCERT. 

The  great  military  band  concert  with 
350  musicians,  to  be  given  this  evening 
in  Mechanics'  Hall,  and  conducted  by 
Emil  Mollenhauer,  will  be  one  of  the 
chief  musical  events  of  tlie  season. 

It  will  be  an  unusual  event  in  a va- 
riety of  ways.  The  military  band  will 
be  the  largest  assembled  under  one  lead- 
ler  in  this  country,  at  least.  All  of,  the 
I members  of  this  band  are  drawn  from 

one  musical  organization.  Boston  viusD 

(.,aiis’  Protective  Association,  local  ?. 
\ F of  M..  under  whose  auspices  and 
for-  whose  benefit  it  is  being  given. 

Thl  leader  Emil  Mollenliauer,  needs 
no  introduction  to  tho  Boston  or  Amen 
can  public.  Then  Herbert  L.  Eianse, 
thft  cornet  soloist,  will  be  heard.  He 
is  best  known,  perhaps,  as  the  cornet 
soloist  of  Sousas  band,  but  lie  will  oe 

heard  this  evening  in  even  greater  va- 
riety than  ever  before  in  this  city. 

The  programme  will  begin  with  lTan- 
aJ's  “l  argo  " in  which  Mr.  Clarke  will 
play  the  loio  part..  Then  will  follow 
Strauss’  “Kaiser  .Waltz  , a selection 


dol's' “Largo  hi which  Mr.  Clarke  will 

play  the  foio  part..  Then  will  follow 
Strauss’  “Kaiser  Waltz  , a 
from  Gounod's  “Faust";  Mr  Mollen- 
hauer’s  adaptation  of  “The  Lost  Chord  , 
fi-,  “Tannhauser"  overture;  selection 
from  “Mme  Modiste.”  by  Victor  Her- 
bert*  Meyerbeer’s  “Coronation  maich, 
and’  Massenet's  “Phedre'  .overture 
The  concert  will  close  .J?'uh,T  btj 

Spangled  Banner,  with  ^ 

Pinrk/a  olaving  the  solo.  The  auaienct. 
Is  requested  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  -Ins 
iiece.  but  to  keep  quiet  during  tlie  pla.  - 
ng  of  the  solo. 
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BOSTON  LYCEUM  COURSE. 

The  entertainment  under  the  auspices 
of  tlie  Boston  Lyceum  course  to  bo 
given  in  Tremont  Temple  tomorrow 
evening  has  been  announced  as  a “Pop- 
ular Night.”  The  Southern  Trio,  com- 
Misses  Turner,  sing  quaint 
Setro  °melodies  seldom  heard  and  at- 

?oXpanyethemSelvea  on  the  banjo  They 

S ci  u a re  ° C once  r t °C  o rnp  any'  of^Boston  is 
Blanch  sears,  v^a.man- 

slelgh  bells  xylophone  and  whistler. 
s J v/r  fitvio  gears  piano  and  guitar. 
Thelr^  programme  is’ varied  and  unique. 
Fred  E Kandall.  humorist,  sings,  re- 

le„i7,(°r  i.  favorably  known  as  artist, 
)ui°m  or  is t * Sa n&  \ e cU?r e r . <*orge  BarUett 

pletesr’thehllstS  "Mr”  Cutter  proves  his 
versatility  by  Paying  bis  own  accompa- 
niments.   

“THE  PIED  PIPER.” 

“The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  ’ a spec- 
tacular play  with  music  for  children, 
which  was  produced  successfully  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  a few  years  ago,  will  be 
performed  on  Saturday  mornings,  March 
9 and  16  and  Thursday  afternoon,  March 
14  at  tlie  Boston  Theatre  in  aid  of  the 
Morgan  Memorial.  Between  400  and  500 
young  people  will  take  part,  representing 
the  rats  and  children.  Mr.  Wendell  Ln- 
dicott  will  take  the  part  of  the  i,iper. 
\ one-act  musical  play,  "The’len  leudy 
Bears,”  will  also  he  performed. 

THE  PITTSBURG  ORCHESTRA. 

The  Pittsburg  orchestra  of  65  players, 
led  by  Mr.  Emil  Paur,  will  give  its  first 
concert  in  Boston  on  Monday  night,  the 

18th.  in  Symphony  Bal1-  ^bail^The 
tickets  is  now  open  at  the  hall,  i ne 
programme  includes  overtures  by  W/eber 
and  Wagner,  Schubert  s unfinished 
symphony  Liszt's  Preludes,  the  love 
scene  from  Richard  Strauss  opera, 
“Feuersnoth.”  Busoni's  arrangement  of 
Liszt's  Spanish  rhapsody  With  Mr.  Paur 
as  the  solo  pianist,  and  Bi  ahm  s vai  la 
tions  on  a theme  by  Schumann  which 
has  been  orchestrated  by  Mr.  Paur.  rhe 
theme  of  this  last  piece  was  invented  by 
Schumann  when  he  was  out  of  his  mlnd. 
he  fancied  that  Schubert  sent  b 
Brahms  wrote  the  variations  in 
1863  for  piano  duet,  and  dedicated  tbenl 
to  Julie  Schumann,  tile  third  daughtei. 
Mr.  Paur  orchestrated  the  vanations 
last  summer  in  Berlin.  . 

Mr.  Paur  has  played  in  Boston  in 
chamber  concerts,  but  he  will  be  heard 
this  time  in  Busoni’s  brilliant  arrange- 
ment for  piano  and  orchestra  of  Liszt  e 
Spanish  rhapsody.  Busoni  himself 
played  his  arrangement  hero  early  in 
1894. 


Luigi  M.  von  Kunits, 

Concert-Master. 

| The  Pittsburg:  orchestra  was  organized 
in  1895.  During  11  seasons  ending  wirt- 
that  of  1905-0G,  the  orchestra  gave  G3( 
concerts.  31G  of  them  outside  of  Pitts- 
burg. Mr.  Paur  has  been  the  conductoi 
since  the  fall  of  1904. 


A Festival  Mandolin  concert  will  be 
I given  in  Jordan  Hall,  Tuesday  evening, 
March  12,  under  the  direction  of  G.  L. 
Lansing  and  H.  F.  Odell.  Among  those 
who  will  take  part  are  The  Boston 
Operatic  Society  of  GO  voices,  which  re- 
cently produced  the  opera  of  “Robin 
Hood,”  The  Boston  Ideal  Club.  Lan- 
sing’s Mandolin  Orchestra  of  35.  The 
Langham  Mandolin  Orchestra  of  35,  the 
M.  I.  T.  Banjo  Club  of  20,  Miss  Ivaloo 
Eddy,  reader  and  an  orchestra  of  200 
mandolins,  guitars  and  banjos. 


T 


Mrs.  Helen  Allen  Hunt. 


HE  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  visiting  Chicago,  was  welcomed  in  a 
most  hearty  manner.  The  'tribute  paid  Maj.  H.  L.  HIgginson  and 
the  orchestra  In  the  official  programme  book  of  the  Chicago 
organization  was  as  generous  as  it  was  complimentary.  Boston 
anight  in  this  respect  learn  lessons  in  fine  courtesy  from  the  western  city. 

That  the  Chicagoans  should  make  - comparisons  between  their  own 
orchestra  and  the  one  visiting  them  was  inevitable.  That  some  of  the 
Chicago  newspapers  should  say  frankly  that  the  Chicago  orchestra  is  the 
better  of  the  two  was  to  be  expected.  The  people  of  Chicago  take  a godlike 
pride  in  all  that  they  have  done,  are  dofng  and  purpose  to  -do.  They  not 
only  see  that  it  'is  all  good;  they  -shout  their  belief. 

This  reminds  me  -of  the  heroic  speech  of  the  late  Mr.  Kelly,  the  Rolling- 
Mill  Man,  a true  wit  and  humorist,  whose  praise  was  sounded  (by  Mr. 
Antonio  Pastor  in  'his  reminiscences  published  recently  in  the  New  York 
Sun.  (Mr.  Pastor  should  write  his  -memoirs.  Though  living,  he  is  even 
now  one  of  the  immortals.  Who  does  not  remember  him  in  his  glorious 
days,  with  leg  boots  and  shiny  plug  hat,  Inviting  the  audience  to  join  in  the 
chorus  of  “Down  in  a Coal  Mine”?) 

Mr.  Kelly  was  in  Chicago— The  Herald  may  have  told  the  story  -before 
but  it  is  a joy  forever.  He  faced  an  audience  roaring  with  deli-ht  He 

maethndCltfd,K??  -°f  hiS  monoloffues'  possibly  the  one  that  described  his 
method  of  obtaining  a pie  when  he  had  no  money.  Men  in  their  ecstasy 
had  beaten  -their  sides  till  they  were  sore,  -had  punched  their  neighbors  or 
s apped  them  on  the  back  in  wild,  gregarious  appreciation.  “Kelly  Kelly” 
And  the  only  Kelly  returned  to  the  stage-.  He  waved  his  hand  for  silence 
Ah,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  -said,  with  -deep  emotion,  “after  all  there  Is 
only  one  city.’  Shouts,  howls,  yells  -of  delight  for  at  least  10  -minutes  The 

CTd.iT  T,,ytfhaUSted'  arUl  Mr’  Kel^  cou'd  again  be  heard.  ' “And 
that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is — New  York.”  a 

v^rucago  s verdict. 


Emil  Paur, 

Conductor. 

| Pulse  mat  lias  moved  him.  It  is'buriect 
m the  mass  of  ids  technical  complica- 
tions.” 

Dr.  Muc-k  also  told  the  reporter  why, 
he  liked  the  overture  to  “Rienzi.”  He 
then  pained  him  toy  remarks  concerning 
“Beethoven  tradition  and  accepted 
style.”  “There  are  standards,  but  they 
Vary.  I do  not  believe  I ever  conduct  a 
work  twice  alike.  So  much  depends  on 
the  mood  of  the  moment.  Of  course  the 
general  lines  of  the  interpretations,  etc.,  , 
etc.” 

This  moved  the  reporter  to  regret  that 
iso  sane  and  in  every  way  exemplary  an  i 
(artist  as  Dr.  Muck  should  "even  for  a- 
passing  moment  and  thoughtlessly  as- 
sume this  hackneyed  artistic  pose. 
Standing  as  one  of  the  highest  musical 
authorities,  one  of  the  most  convincing 
interpreters  of  the  day,  he  has  doubtless 
. outlived  the  time  when  he  calculated 
The  players  “flashed  friendly  glances  consciously.  Perhaps  lie  can  in  a mo- 
smiles  of  understanding”  to  Dr  ment  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  a com- 

^ ■ position,  at  a glance  analyze  its  mani- 
fold meanings.  But  when  he  communi- 
cates his  intentions  to  the  orchestra 
lie  certainly  has  them  definitely  out- 
lined in  his  mind,  and  no  matter  how  i 
perfect  the  musical  machine  at  his  com- 
mand, it  is  necessary  to  hold  rehearsals.”  j 
“Salome”  in  Chicago. 

-Chicago,  however,  crowded  the  Audi-  , 
torium  to  hear  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  and  local  musicians,  profes- 


When  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  the 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  as  it  is 
now  named,  appeared  on  the  platform 
at  Orchestra  Flail,  Feb.  1,  there  was 
an  "enthusiastic  and  prolonged  dem- 
onstration upon  the  part  of  the  au- 
dience.” This,  the  Chicago  Journal 
tells  us,  was  “a  spontaneous  outbreak 
of  approval  of  the  gifted  leader  and 
his  band  of  artists.  At  least  a por- 
tion of  the  audience  had  heard  this 
week  the  Boston  Symphony  organiza- 
tion. under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Karl 
Muck,  whose  work  bears  the  unquali- 
fied indorsement  of  musical  Germany. 
They  had  time  to  arrive  at  a conclu- 
sion. and  yesterday  they  expressed  it.” 
The  headline  voiced  this  conclusion: 
“Local  Orchestra  Pre-eminent.”  “It 
'has  this  week  become  plainly  appar- 
ent that  the  Theodore  Thomas  orches- 
tra is  the  best  in  the  country  and  has 
tout  few  equals  in  the  world.” 

“Its  wood-wind  section  cannot  be 
equalled  in  tlie  perfect  blending  of 
tone,  and  such  men  as  Barthel,  Sehuers, 
Ouen-sel,  Kruse  and  Starke  are  in  a 
-class  by  themselves.  Tettelman,  the 
drummer,  is  a superb  artist,  a man 
whose  musical  instinct  is  so  keen  and 
whose  sense  of  dynamic  proportions 
wo  exact  that  his  every  performance  is 
a work  of  art.  And-  there  are  no  bet- 
ter trap  men  anywhere  than  Wintrich 
and  Wagner.”  There  -is  similar  eulogy 
of  violinists  and  'cellists.  “The  men 
that  sit  back  of  Esser  and  Meyer  in 
•the  viola  section  are  entirely  capable, 
and  today  stand  out  In  bold  relief  in 
the  light  of  recent  events.  Chicago  has 
now  more  reason  than-  ever  to  be  proud 
of  its  magnificent  orchestra  and  Its 
splendid  leader.” 

This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  Chicago  News  was  almost  as 
violently  patriotic,  not  to  say  chau- 
vinistic or  parochial.  Speaking  of  the 
Theodore  Thomas  orchestral  concert  of 
1’eb.  1.  it  said: 

. “Again  the  orchestra  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  strength  of  strings, 
possibly  as  a natural  consequence 
after  the  visit  of  the  Boston  Sv-mphony 


orchestra,  suggesting  'there  were  kings 
before  Agamemnon,’  and  the  -brass  was 
absolute  in  pitch,  a virtue  that  in  all 
I candor  could  not  be  remarked-  of  the 
visitors,  despite  their  strength  of 
strings.” 

In  its  review  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  concert  in  Chicago,  the  News 
remarked  after  praising  the  various 
choirs:  “But  there  are  others,  and  Chi- 
cagoans have  no  ground  for  either  ad- 
verse comparison  or  complaint.”  It, 
however,  did  justice  to  Dr.  Muck’s  fine 
moral  tone  in  his  interpretation  of  “Don 
Juan"  -by  Richard  Strauss,  the  “per- 
verse and  debased"  Strauss,  as  some  of 
the  New  York  critics  characterized  him 
jin  the  late  aesthetical  discussion:  “A 
I certain  refinement  of  performance  in 
this  reading  eliminated  the  languorous 
sensuality  that  -Strauss  presents  in  its 
’ac-me'  in  ’Salome’  ”? 

Has  the  Chicago  critic  heard 
“Salome”?  Or,  like  some  of  the  clerical 
g'mitlemen  who  have  rushed  excitedly 
into  print,  is  he  boastfully  unacquaint- 
ed with  Wilde’s  tragedy  and  Strauss’ 
opera? 

In  Indianapolis. 

The  Indianapolis  Star,  however,  liked 
Dr.  Muck’s  interpretation  of  “Don 
Juan”:  “‘Don  Juan’  was  more  than 

pleasing;  its  warmth  and  riot  of  emotion 
throbbed  and  echoed;  at  times  it  was 
only  a whisper,  as  of  an  April  wind 
against  the  window  pane  at  night;  then 
it  roared  and  raged  iike  a February  gale; 
it  told  of  love  and  hate,  joy  and  sadness 
and  of  life  itself.”  That's  the  stuff. 

I hey  know  a good  thing  in  Indianapolis 
when  they  hear  it. 

“In  the  theatre,”  says  the  Star,  “were 
men  and  women  who  stand  for  the  best 
m the  musical  and  artistic  life  of  Indian- 
apolis. They  applauded  and  cried  aloud 
m their  enthusiasm.”  “The  fame  of  thh 
orchestra  rests  securely  upon  a founda- 
tmn  ot  years  and  effort  which  defies  at- 
tack by  the  wildest  critic.  The  organ- 
ization is  a marvellous  musical  mechan- 
lsm — capable  of  expressing  any  emotion 
from  the  whisper  of  death  to  a riot  of 
rage.” 


and 
Muck. 

"lo  all  appearances  Dr.  Muck,  as  he 
stepped  to  the  stage  and  fingered  his 
baton  at  his  desk,  might  have  been 
exchanging  pleasantries  with  other 
guests  at  some  afternoon  reception. 
He  stood  at  ease;  slight  of  figure,  face 
lean  and  smooth-shaven;  his  hair 
worn  short  enough  to  cause  doubt,  al- 
most. that  it  thatched  a “tempera- 
ment"; in  height  medium.  He  stood 
as  a soldier  at  parade  rest.  That  was 
his  favorite  attitude;  witli  the  left 
foot  slightly  in  advance  and  his  body 
turned  toward  the  left.  Seldom  dur- 
ing the  entire  evening  did  he  abandon 
this  position.  He  seemed  nonchalant, 
immovable.  But  when  his  baton 
moved,  even  so  tiny  a fraction  of  an 
inch,  things  happened.”  We  are  also 
informed  that  Dr.  Muck  does  not 
“poke  and  dig  at  his  men.” 

A Voice  from  St.  Paul. 

M(s.  George  Barton  French,  for- 
merly Katherine  Richards  Gordon, 
heard  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
in  Chicago  and  wrote  a “private  let- 
ter” about  the  performance  to  her 
father.  Father,  wishing  that  the  let- 
ter should  preserve  its  confidential 
character,  took  it  to  a St.  Paul  news- 
paper office.  “Certainly.”  says  Mrs. 
French,  “Dr.  Muck  has  but  one  rival — 
Nickish  (sic)- — and  I don’t  quite  ad- 
mit that,  you  know.  I think  our  St 
Paul  musicians  would  have  had  a 
good  lesson  in  manners  concerning 
applause,  etc.  The  musicians  all  ap- 
plauded Ganz  with  their  hands  (not 
bows  and  fiddles);  also  Dr.  Muck  did, 
and  not  with  his  -baton.  At  the  end 
of  the  concert  Dr.  Muck  shook  hands 
with  the  concert  meister.  Rather 
different  behavior  from  the  cold  way 
we  are  used  to,  eh?  Then,  as  the  paper 
says,  Dr.  Muck  turned  to  the  concert 
meister.  and  Tie,  in  turn,  requested 
the  orchestra  to  rise  and  bow.  I tell 
you  the  enthusiasm  in  that  courteous 
sharing  of  applause  was  tremendous.” 
Views  of  Dr.  Muck. 

The  critic  of  the  Daily  News  (Chi- 
cago) described  Dr.  Muck  as  “a  man  of' 
slender,  graceful  figure,  a strikingly 
well-balanced  head  and  a face  of 
ascetic  type,  with  Dantean  profile.” 

To  a representative  of  the  Inter 
Ocean,  who  asked  him  many  questions 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Auditorium,  though, 
Dr  Muck,  strange  to  say,  “looked  tired 
ana  bored.  the  conductor  seemed 
slender,  of  medium  height,  with  the 
military  carriage  that  distinguishes 
most  Germans;  he  is  physically  almost 
of  the  athletic  ^ type.”  The  reporter 
then  analyzed  minutely  his  features-  in 
an  informal,  breezy  western  manner. 

Dr.  Muck,  according  to  this  reporter, 
finds  Strauss’  “Salome,”  as  most  of  his 
later  works,  “of  only  passing  Interest. 
Since  I have  frankly  told  Mr.  Strauss 
my  opinion  of  his  compositions,  I see 
no  reason  why  I should  hesitate  to  make 
them  public.  His  ’Also  Sprach  Zara- 
tnustra  reveals  a complete  misconcep- 
tion  of  Nietzsche’s  philosophy,  at  least 
according  to  my  views  on  that  interest- 
ing subject,  and  his  ‘Plelden  Leben’  is 
a curious  instance  of  the  evils  of  a 
technic  one  might  almost  call  too  great. 
Here,  at  least,  one  is  justified  in  call- 
ing his  inspiration  meagre.  His  themes 
are  fragmentary,  'short  breathed,’  and 
not  worthy  the  marvellous  technical  de- 
velopment given  them.  In  ’Also  Sprach 
Zarathustra’  he  bqgins  noblv.  In  the 
first  eight  measures  he  builds  a glor- 
ious tonal  palace.  But  it  sinks  into  his 
technical  swamp.  Of  course,  it  is  pos- 
Mble  that  Strauss  feels  what  lie  writes. 
In  that  ease  one  can  only  regret  the  in- 
ability to  discover  the  emotional  im- 


sional  and  amateurs,  paid  it  glowing 
tributes. 

Now  the  discussion  in  that  city  is 
over  “Salome.”  The  Rev.  James  S. 
Stone,  rector  of  a rich  and  fashionable 
churdh,  admits  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  play,  yet  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  any  one  who  cares  to  see  it  “must 
have  a depraved  taste.”  First  fire, 
then  inquire. 

Mr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  -purposes  to 
hear  -Strauss’  opera.  Mr.  Jones  is 
known  here  as  an  able  preacher.  “The 
grewsomeness  of  the  piece  seems  to 
be  the  principal  cause  for  objection. 
In  that  connection.  I believe  art  has  a 
perfect  right  to  express  itself  in  any 
way  it  pleases,  whether  in  colors  or  in 
words  and  music.” 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Plamondon  is  a sen-' 
sible  woman.  She  does  not  think  that 
“Salome”  should  be  “condemned  on 
hearsay.”  But  Mrs.  J.  Ogden  Armour 
and  Mrs.  John  B.  Murphy  do  not  intend 
to  see  tile  opera,  for  they  prefer 
operas  that  have  a happy  ending. 

The  learned  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  -Chicago  have  pondered 
deeply  the  question.  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Seidehedel  does  not  think  the  incestu- 
ous adultery  of  "The  Valkyrie"  repul- 
sive, for  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  were 
“ignorant  of  the  relationship.”  O were 
they?  Read  the  libretto  again,  doctor; 
read  the  dialogue  of  the  two  just  be- 
fore the  curtain  goes  down  on  the  first 
act.  1 quote  from  Frederick  Jame- 
son's translation: 


“SleglindpZ  Art  tliou  Siegmnnd,  stanrlin: 
SiegliiKle  am  I 


bo- 


who  far  thee  longed ; 
■sister  thou  winnest  at  once 


f -ire  me 

thine  own  twin 
with  the  sword!” 

“Siegipund:  Bride  and  sister  he  to  thy 

brother:  then  flourish  the  Waelsungs  for  aye!" 

“He  draws  her  to  him  with  passionate  fervor. 
The  curtain  falls  quickly.” 

What  more  would  the  Chicago  .gentle- 
man have? 

Why,  he  is  dead  easy.  "Tristan”  is  to 
him  as  mild  as-  “Dick  and  his  friend 
Fidus”  or  “The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury 
Plain.”  “To  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  -Schopenhauer  philosophy,  it 
may  appear  immoral,  but  in  reality  it. 
is  not.” 

| “The  character  of  Carmen,  accord- 
ling  to  my  mind,  is  perfectly  pure.” 

“ ‘Cavelleria  Rusticana’  has  not  tnat 
musk  perfume  that  the  passion  which 
we  see  depicted  in  other  operas  has.” 

Dr.  Nathaniel  I.  Rubinkam  of  the 
same  university  “vigorously  defended"  1 
Strauss'  opera  in  an  address.  “Every-  j 
thing  illustrated  by  the  drama  is  in  j 
the  every-day  world  about  us.  We 
cover  ourselves  with  the  veil  of  cul-  j 
ture,  and  then  are  horrified  that  art 
should  reveal  the  -beauty  of  the  human 
form.”  He  denounced  the  New  York 
critics-  who  wrote  in  a singularly  inde- 
cent manner  about  the  opera  and  sniffed 
for  garbage  and  found  it  where  others 
saw  nothing— but  as  Ouida  once  said: 
“To  the  pure  all  'things  are  nasty.”  Dr. 
Rubinkam  said:  “Those  in  danger  of 

its  influence  should  keep  at  a safe  dis- 
tance, for  they  are  equally  in  danger  of 
the  every-day  influences  about  us.” 

But  what  is  all  this  to  the  infinite? 

Young  Mr.  Hartmann. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hartmann,  the  distin- 
guished young  fiddler,  who  studied  in 
Boston,  is  now  coruscating  in  the  West. 


endViTf  HEist  January,  and  imrriefllatclv 

poured  out  Ids  soul  i<"»  a reporter  of  \hi 
Deseret  News  .Jan  -‘0.  He  said  - many 
things,  too  many  tilings.  \\  hat  a pu. 
that  the  great  majority  of  virtuosos  and 
composers  are  unacquainted 
book  by  George  Catlin  entitled:  Shut 

Your  Mouth.”  , ...  ^ 

Mr.  Hartmann  has.  been  greatl>  en- 
couraged in  his  belief  “that  the  Ameri- 
can nation  is  becoming  musical  and  is 
beginning  to  properly  appreciate  and  un- 
derstand the  elevating  attractions  of 
art.”  And  how  has  he  been  encouraged. 
By  his  reception  on  the  Pacific;  coast. 
No  wonder  he  and  the  reporter  in  their, 
glee  split  infinitives. 

Asked  about  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  he  gave  his  opinion  as  fol- 
lows: “While  it  may  ibe  classed  as  the 

best  still  it  is  not  quite  up  to  a former 
standard,  because  of  the  changing  per- 
sonnel and  the  substitution  of  less  valu- 
able instruments  than  what  obtained 
formerly.”  (Let  us  hope  for  Mr.  Hart- 
mann's sake  that  the  language  is  the 
reporters.)  ,,  , 

Now  listen  to  this,  all  ye  admirers 
of  Messrs.  Maquarre.  Longv.  Gisez. 
Sadony  and  their  admirable  colleagues 
in  the  woodwind  of  the  Boston  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra  Choir.  “The  visitor  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  pay 
the  best  woodwind  players  of  Europe  to 
come  to  this  country,  as  there  is  really 
not  enough  for  them  to  do.  Let  a bas- 
soon player  come  here  from  the  old 
countrv  and  what  is  there  for  him.  u 
he  cannot  obtain  permanent  employment 
in  some  orchestra?  Let  him  advertise 
for  pupils,  and  'how  many  will  come  to 
him  to  learn  the  bassoon?  The  same  is 
I true  of  other  woodwinds.” 

But  Mr  Hartmann  Is  something  more 
than  a fiddler  and  a judge  of  orchestras. 
“Mr.  Hartmann  seems”— seems,  madam, 
nay  he  is— “not  only  to  be  an  artist 
in  instrumental  performance,  but  ms 
I general  appreciation  of  the  artistic  in 
1 its  generic  sense  Is  very  marked,  and 
I covers  a wide  field  outside  of  the  im- 
mediate environment  of  the  violin,  so 
that  lie  is  an  entertaining  conversation- 
alist on  a variety  of  topics;  and  his  ideas 
of  life  and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
are  those  of  a traveller  and  savant  of 
I wide  experience.  Mr.  Hartmann  admires 
American  womanhood,  and  is  not  baek- 
I ward  about  saying  so.  He  thinks  there 
are  more  fine  looking  women  m tne 
United  States  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.” 

He  is  more  than  a theorist  in  ap- 
preciation. He  said  to  the  reporter: 
"You  just  put  it  in  your  paper  that 
any  of  the  pretty  girls  in  this  town  who 
want  to  come  over  to  Europe  and  take 
violin  lessons  of  me,  why.  it  won't  cost 
thorn  anything  for  tuition.”  The  air 
of  Salt  Hake  City  is  said  to  be  singular- 
ly bracing.  , , ' , . 

' Our  gifted  young  friend  deprecated 
the  tendencies  of  American  newspapers 
to  exaggerate  and  parade  before  t lie 
public  view  so  much  of  the  undesirable 
and  lowering  in  life  at  the  sacrifice 
of  attention  to  art.” 

This  is  unkind  of  him.  for  the  news- 


Gilibert,  baritone,  and  the  Adamowski 

" The  programme  of  the  Ivnelsel  quartet 
concert  in  Chlckering  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  19th,  will  be  as  follo*“’ 
Mozart,  quartet  In  A major;  Beethoven, 
trio,  C minor,  op.  No.  3 (Mr.  Perabo, 
pianist);  Tschaikowsky,  quartet.  P ma- 

J°ThePthird  concert  of  the  Apollo  Club 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday  night,  me  | 
20th.  ... 

The  annual  concert  for  the  benefit  ot 
the  scholarship  fund  of  the  Thursday 
Morning  Musical  Club  will  take  place  m 
Jordan  Hall  Thursday  afternoon,  tne 
21st.  Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  violinist.  Miss 
Laura  Hawkins,  pianist,  Mr.  M.  " ■ 
Whitney,  Jr.,  baritone,  and  the  club  ono- 
nis.«led  by  Mr.  Hyde,  will  take  part. 

The.  programme  of  tile  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  quartet  in  Chickerlng 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  the  25th  null 
include  an  unfamiliar  string  quartet  by 
Jaques-Dalcroze.  Gabriel  Faure's  son- 
ata in  A major  for  violin  and  piano,  and 
Debussy’s  quartet  in  G minor.  Mr.  Gab- 
rilowitsch  will  be  the  pianist. 

The  first  of  the  Dolmetsch  concerts  of 
old  chamber  music  will  be  given  in 
Chickerlng  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  27th.  The  programme  will  include 
English  music  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, for  a chest  of  six  viols,  the  lute, 
virginals,  violins,  treble  and  bass 
voices. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Johnson  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  27th.  Mr. 
Stephen  Townsend's  song  recital  will 
take  place  in  Steinert  Hall,  on  Thurs- 
day evening  the  28th,  when  he  will  be 
assisted  by  Mr.  Max  Heinrich.  Mr. 
Felix  Fox's  third  chamber  concert  will 
lake  nlaoeTn  Steinert  Hall,  on  Wednci 


I en-v  r iuni..wv  ...  

take  place  Til  Steinert  Hall,  on  A\  ednes- 
dav  evening.  March  6.  when  he  will  be 
assisted  by  Mr.  Willy  Hess. 

Miss  Laura  Hawkins  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Gliickering  Hall.  Friday  even- 
ing, March  15,  when  she  will  play  pieces 
by  Rheinberger.  Franck.  Bourgault- 
Duroudry.  Arenslty,  Zanella,  Poldlni, 
Bach. 


STRAUSS’  GREAT  SYMPHONY. 

At  the  Symphony  concerts  of  the  15th 
and  16th  Richard  Strauss’  “Symphonia 
Domestica,”  on  which  the  orchestra  has 
been  at  work  for  several  weeks,  will  be 
produced.  This  is  one  of  the  few  monu- 
mental orchestral  works  which  lias  had 
its  first  performance  in  America.  When 
Richard  Strauss  visited  this  country, 
three  vears  ago,  lie  brought  with  him 
the  score  of  this,  his  then  latest  com- 
position. It  was  played  under  his  direc- 
tion  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  by  tne 
orchestra  which  had  been  organized  by 
Mr.  Hermann  Hanz  Wetzler. 

Until  his  opera  "Salome”  was  given 


I papers  of  America  have  had  an  affec- 
tionate regard  for  him.  They  have  pub- 
lished long  stories  about  his  boyhood. 

! nls  youth,  his  deeds  after  he  came  to 
man’s  estate.  They  have  told  at  length 
interesting  stories  about  the  family  af- 
fairs of  Mr.  Hartmann.  Even  now  he 
receives  gratuitous  advertisement.  My 
darling,  what  wouldst  thou  have  more? 


Diplomatic  Otero 
The  Herald  told  some  weeks  ago  the 
story  of  Otero’s  approaching  marriage, 
of  her  courtship  by  the  infatuated,  aurif- 
erous and,  above  all,  courageous  Mr. 
Rene  Webb.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Webb 
is  a twin  brother  of  the  famous  Mis. 
Harris.  There  is  no  Mr.  Rene  TV  ebb 
And  now  the  following  story  is  told 
as  true.  A young  Italian  nobleman  ot 
high  lineage  and  a Vesuvian  nature  fell 
in  love  with  Otero,  but  when  sue 
wished  to  go  to  America  he  said  in 
choice  Tuscan:  “Nit."  But  she  went 

and  received  a “Marcomgram  : All  is 

over  between  us.”  W.ien  she  returned 
she  missed  the  Italian’s  devotion.  W hat 
did  she  do?  She  sent  for  two  or  three 
newspaper  men.  and  in  the  stern  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  they  answered  her 
call  Then  she  smiled  on  them  and  told 
them  she  was  betrothed  to  a Mr.  TV  ebb. 
The  Italian,  who  can  read  at  least 
coarse  .print,  sent  telegrams  and  pres- 
ents, and  it  was  not  long  before  he  ar- 
rived himself.  Otero  was  not  obdurate. 
“If  ever  1 meet  Webbo.  ' cries  the 
mince,  ‘I'll  make  vermicelli  out  of 
n'm."  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Referee  thus  reports  the  Italian,  who 
pi  rhaps  knows  that  there  is  no 
febbo.  " 


to  the  public  Strauss  had  never  written 
any  work  which  caused  so  much  con- 
troversy as  the  “Symphonia  Domes- 
tica  ’ Its  purport  is  to  illustrate  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  composer’s  home 
life  It  deals  with  himself,  Ins  wife  and 
his  baby  as  well  as  certain  female  rela- 
tives Strauss  himself  has  always  in- 
sisted that  no  programme  should  go 
with  the  performance  of  the  work,  as 
he  wished  it  to  stand  as  absolute  music 
I and  be  judged  on  its  'merits  as  such. 
None  the  less,  Strauss  himself  while  in 
this  country  outlined  a fairly  compre- 
hensive programme,  the  skeleton  of 
which  has  been  noted  above. 

The  patrons  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs are  most  urgently  requested  to  be 
in  their  seats  promptly  at  the  beginning 
of  the  public  rehearsal  on  Friday  and 
of  the  concert  on  Saturday  evening. 
The  symphony  lasts  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  50  minutes,  and  Is  played  with- 
out a pause,  so  that  those  who  come 
late  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  hall 
until  the  intermission. 


^ONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK.  I 


rum  q i:  i.  .■  miijui,  op.  Jo,  i\u.  a,  j aques-uaicroze,  excerpt  n 

serenade  >p  I (first  time  in  Boston);  Grieg,  quartet,  G minor,  op.  27 
Mechanii  - Hall.  S P.  M.  Grand  military  band  concert  in  aid  of  the  benefit 
fund  of  the  -Musicians’  Protective  Union  of  this  city.  Mr.  Emil  Mollen- 

hauer,  . onductor.  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  solo  cornetist.  A band  of  

350  will  take  part. 


over 


uuv  v>  1 1 i u.rvc  j/cii  i. 

MONDAY — Potter  Hall.  3 P.  M.  Song  recital  by  Mrs.  Helen  Allen  Hunt, 
Miss  Lida  J.  Low,  accompanist.  A.  von  Felitz.  “The  Lily  Maid,”  a cycle 
of  songs  based  on  the  legend  of  Elaine;  Liszt,  Lieb;  Rosa.  Canzonetta; 
Handel.  "Peggie  Morire”;  Gounod.  “Ho  Messo  Muove”;  d’Erlahger,  Morte; 
Chabrler  "I.  .-  Cleales":  d’Indv.  “Ma  Lizettp”:  Holmes  ••T.n  Relic.  a>. 


-Spring." 

Hotel  Somerset.  3 P.  M.  Third  concert  in  Miss  Terry’s. series.  The  Longy 
Chib  will  play  several  pieces,  among  them  Novacek's  Slnfonietta,  op.  48. 
and  a solo  piece  for  clarinet.  Miss  Lilia  Ormond.  contralto,  will 


and  a solo  piece  for  clarinet.  Miss  Lilia  Ormond,  contralto,  will 
sing  these  songs;  Bemberg,  “Hindu  Song” ; Hue.  "To  Some  Birds”;  Hahn, 
“The  Exquisite  Hour” ; Lemaire,  “You  Dance.  Marquise”;  Converse,  "Si- 
lent Noon”;  Hulin.  "Back  to  Ireland”;  Whelpley,  “I  Know  a Hill”;  Chad- 
wick, "The  Dance.” 

TUESDAY— Jordon  Hall,  S P.  M.  Piano  recital  by  Miss  Gertrude  Pepper- 
corn of , England. 

Dorchester  High  School,  C P.  M.  Concert  by  the  music  department  of 
the  city  of  Boston.  Mr.  Albert  M.  Kanrich.  leader  of  orchestra.  Cheru- 
bini, overture  to  “The  Water  Carrier":  Plerne.  serenade  for  strlmra-  vte... 


tne  city  ol  Boston.  Air.  A inert  ai.  anricli.  leader  of  orchestra.  Cheru- 
bini. overture  t..  “The  Water  Carrier" ; Plerne,  serenade  for  strings;  Her- 
bert, "Badinage”;  Meyerbeer,  selection  from  "The  Huguenots";  Thomas, 

— ••at: — “'T'1'  i TVfncnn  ” TVTic-o  TVTo  t 


•’  ••  — v’  . mi  , v-an  vv  , .L-/UU  b;  tf, 

’cellist,  will  play  Popper’s  “Vito.” 

'RIDAY — Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Fifteenth  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Muck,  conductor.  Richard  Strauss 
■'Symphonia  Domestica”  (first  time  in  Boston);  Brahms,  piano  concerto’ 
| (Mr.  Gabrilowitsch,  pianist);  Bralims,  “Academic 


fa 


B flat  major.  No. 
Overture." 


S 


"The  Huguenots”;  Herbert.  “Yestor  Thoughts”  and  “Pu»ichinelJo”;  Ber- 
lioz. “Rakoezy  March.”  Miss  Marlon  Spinney,  soprano,  will  sing  Micaela’s 
aria  from  "Carmen”  and  German’s  “Who’ll  Buy  My  Lavender?”  Mr  E 
N.  Lafrieain  will  play  Arhan’s  “Brilliant  Fantasia”  for  the  cornet. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Fifteenth  concert  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Programme  as  on  Fridav  nfteUnonn 
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"VEU  tl  ■ j iWuiatu  - what  v.or  it  NIGHT  CALLS. 

m;,r  ,j  the-  Columbia  Theatre  There  are  some  physicians  wh 

on  a Friday  night,  amateur  singers.  gay  that  they  are  no  longer  oblige 
dancers.-  elocutionists,  jugglers-  and  t0  answer  night  calls,  and  that  n 
other  entertainers  come,  upon  the  case>  however  urgent,  would  dra 
stage  The  audience  judge*  their  artistry,  if  the  them  from  bed.  Thus  do  they  cat 
verdict  be  against  the  one  on  trial.  « huge  hook  reproach  on 
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KJ  1 1 ' I ini.  •'  icy*  t ^ 

appears  from  behind  the  curtain,  encircles  the.  tession.  To  one  ^ °«r  ^ 

condemned,  and  throws  him  into  a wheelbarrow-  duty  of  lending  aid  at  an  _unsej  ^ 


in  which  he  is  borne  away.  Women,  young  or  SOnable”  hour,  the  answer  might  ; 
old  are  treated  with  more  consideration.-  If  given  that  was  made  to  <•  e 1 
thev  do  not  please,  there  is  the  sound  oi;  pistol  men  in  “The  Pirates  o enza 
shots,  and  they  are  soon  persuaded  to  withdraw  “Yon  should  have  thoitght  of 
The  hook  is  the  feature  of  the  show.  The  before  you  joined  the  force. 


, "TVt 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  CONCERT. 

The  mid-winter  concert  of  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society.  Mr.  Emil  Mol- 
lenliauer,  conductor,  will  take  place  in 
Symphony  Hall  next  Sunday  evening. 
Mme.  Schumann -Hein k,  Mr.  Edward 
Johnson  and  Mr.  de  Gogorza  will  foe, 
the  solo  singers;  there  will  be  a large 
orchestra,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  fucker  will 
be  the  organ, ?-t.  Dvorak's  149th  1 salrn 
will  'be  followed  by  the  aria,  lu 
tndiero."  Verdi  (Mr.  Johnson);  an  ana 
from  Mozart's  'Titus”  (Mme.  Schu: 
maim-Heink):  an  aria  from  "5e  koi 
cU»  Lahore"  (Mr.  de  Gorg’oza).  and  the 
chorus.  "Unfold  Ye  Portals,  from 
Gounod's  "Redemption.”  will  end  the 
first  part.  Schubert’s  “Allmacht  will 
be  sung  bv  Mme.  Sehumann-Heink. 
and  the  society's  first  performance  of 
x * i i - ,«hn'a  “Pirut  Wfllnureis  N ; C h t 


WORKS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse’s  orchestral 
romance  “The  Festival  of  Pan  was 
performed  In  New  York  for  the  first 
time  in  that  city  on  Feb.  2.  by  the  New 
York  Symphony  orchestra.  The  Now 
York  Times  said  of  the  work:  “It  was 
high  time  that  this  superb  piece  of  the 
talented  young  Boston  composer,  most 
gifted  and  most  accomplished  of  Amer- 
ican composers  at  the  presertt  time,  was 
set  before  the  public.  It  dates  from  tne 
earlier  vears  of  Mr.  Converse’s  still 
brief  career.  He  has  put  forth  no  sug- 
I gestion  of  a programme,  beyond  what  is 
I contained  in  its  title:  but  it  Is  tindei - 
stood  to  be  one  of  a pair  of  pieces  whose 
suggestion  was  derived  from  passages  m 
•Keats’  Endymion.’  Whatever  may  be 
its  programme  it  is  music  intelligible  in 
1 and  of  itself,  purely  from  its  musical 


hook  gives  true  character.  There,  is  a peculiar  J 
ignominy  in  the  application  of  if  to  the  neck  Qr 
the  wrist  of  an  offender.  I took ! Hook!  Give 

him  the  hook!  Bring  oju  the  hook'.'-'  These  cries 
strike  terror  to  lhe  stpuJest  sou).  . Uaimsp  .him 
self,  hearing  them,;  would  quiver,  and  big-  knees 
would  turn  to  water..  • < - 

When  did  the  hook  -first/  become  t e-.symb.ol  ot 
complete,  disastrous  failure?  Amateur;  shows  in 
which  poor  wretches  -who;  thought  they  -.could 
sing  were  known  iii.  Boston  years  s o.  and  some, 
in  1 he  audience  Who : ttioiight-  ihe  - could  ^*n->. 
were  sure  that  they  could  ring-  booted  those  who 


were 


braver  thaSi  they.  But  there  was -no  eere- 


mouy  of  the  hook: 
The  folklorists  are 


dtnti 


Yet;  there  was  a 


Men,  women  and  children  will  m 
always  be  considerate.  They  wl 
fall  sick  at  1 in  the  morning.  Pali 
will  not  always  wait  for  the  su 
Death  has  a fine  disregard  for  cloc 
and  for  house  doors  securely  holt 
qnd  even  provided  with  the  latf 
and  most  ingenious  locks.  The  ph 
sician  is  often  needed  when  he 
unbooted  and  dreaming  of  a n< 
disease  that  may  be  named  aft 
him,  as  Bright,  Addison,  Hodgkii 
Riggs  and  others  were  honored. 

They  realize  all  this  lu  Vlent 
where  the  doctors  “object  vt 
much  to  night  calls,  and  especiaj 
in  the  case  of  strangers,”  and 


pleasant  custom  among  l aacient  Romans  n o | Ambulance  Society  of  that  city  p 
which  the  present  one  may  have  been  dented.  1 keep  a list  in  every  pol 

Hoofs  wen  fixed  into  -he  necks  of  malefactors  \P  £ physicians  available 

v-in  w,,,e  i into  the  river  Tiber.  Coelms  | station  u v - _ 


_ 11SCU,  I'ULCIJ  ...... 

appeal.  It  is  highly  I magi  n aU  vejnusK-, 
rich  ani 


calls  each  night.  The  city  will 
the  cost,  and  reimburse  the  doct 
when  the  patients  have  no  men 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  A i 
nese  physician  has  more  excuse  ti- 
the Bostonian.  The  former  m 
pay  the  porter  in  his  own  house 
I let  him  out  and  then  let  him  in. 


ana  me  suunt  ^ 

Mendelssohn's  "FirstW  alpurgis  Night 
will  end  the  concert.  Tickets  wil  go 
on  sak  tomorrow  morning  at  9 o clock 
at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Schirmer  s 
music  store. 


COMING  CONCERTS. 

The  final  announcement  concerning  the 
I arrangements  for  Mme.  Melba  s concert 
l in  Symphony  Hall  on  Saturday  after- 
I noon,  March  9,  will  be  made  in  a few 
davs.  The  sale  of  tickets  will  open  on 
i FTidayv  March  1. 

; The  Sunday  Chamber  concert  in  Cluck- 
I erirg  Hall,  the  17th,  Will  be  given  by  Mr. 


ricn  and  warm  ?n  its  ideas,  ingeniously 
and  solidly  constructed,  and  In  orches- 
tration showing  the  hand  of  master, 
E-lowing  with  color  and  romantic  feeling. 
Mr.  Converse  in  this  composition  de- 
clares himself  already  expert  In  the 
management  of  the  technical  resources 
of  the  orchestra;  but  these  resources  are 
always  put  at  the  service  of  substantial 
musical  ideas  and  a logical  and  consecu- 
tive treatment.  Mr.  Converse  is  a man 
whose  work  should  be  more  fully  made 
known  to  this  public.”  _ 

Maurice  Ravel's  new  songs  were  sung 
at  a concert  of  the  National  Societ). 
Paris  last  month.  They  are  settings  of 
music  to  five  of  Jules  Renard  s well 
known  “natural  histories’;  Le  Pann,  I.« 
Grillon.  Le  Cygne.  Le  Martin-Pecdieur 
Les  Pintades.  Some  might  not  find  th* 
curious  words  susceptible  of  musical 
treatment.  Thus  the  "pintade  -tli« 
Guinea  hen-says  that  she  is  going  t4 
lav  her  soft-boiled  egg.  nevertheless  tlm 
songs  are  said  to  he  as  entertaining  ai 
thev  are  extraordinary.  The  linger 
was  Miss  Jane  Bathori.  A Villanella 
for  horn  and  piano  by  Paul  Dukas  was 
plaved  at  the  same  concert.  Paine  s 
second  piano  quintet  was  also  plajed— 
not  for  the  first  time-and  was  again 
found  to  be  a monotonous  work,  full  ot 
futile  phrases. 


must  also  pay  to  get  into  the  i 
Cent’s  house  and  to  leave.  We 


111  ociigin  (S'  mentions  a slight  variation  in  thU. 
punishment.  He  says -Thai  a.  hook  was  thrust 
•,-to  the  thro-'t  of  the  malefactor,  who  was  so 
1 Be  1 by  the  executioner  unto  the  stairs  known- 
a-  the  Sctl  ie  fienoniae.  where,  having  his  ihigii's 
i i nki-n.  he-  w-s  burnt. 

Tile  proposiiion  advanced  b.%  superfieial  think- 
ers that  the  get  of  bookin'?,  comes' from  tire  old 
pv.nesiifi  i "h<’ok  it.”  i;  < . ve:  o n.  decamp,  is 

preposterous  mid  ijeeds  lib  aT-j'a|ndtot  . 

Amateur  Dorn, antes  are  well  (W^.ded.  gret  to  see  a statement  made  jr| 
wliether  -her  be  in  Joh.-ch  Plain.  -Wn shim. ion,  Viennese  journal : “If  this  quest, 

’ C o,  a Tl,  IK  Va  Of  the  honorarium  is  satisfacto 

,.  : ,,  !,.  likes  to  l«  "-h  his  disposed  of.  there  will  belittle  d; 

now-creatures  Tin  re  is  rife  ole, non.  of  -uri-  culty  in  getting  all  the  doctor*  H, 
W.  en  - a-  a :1izcn  essary  for  night  service.”  Thetai 

nr  ,s  exceedingly  proper  >oung  woman.  In  is  an  old  one.  If  Bishop  Earle  wr 

• enliven  the  long  ago  of  the  doctor:  The  b 

v ini”'  The  neighbors  se.-u  : novo  that  the  cure  he  has  done  is  upon  h so 

car,  enters  mustache  will  ,11  off:  .(hat  the  purse,  which  from  a lean  sicklim 
li.ack-mitb  -ill  forget  his  pan.  that  some  ludi-  ^ hath  made  lusty  and  in  fles) 
c-ous  blunder  or  accident  will  take  the  starch  out  Thomas  Fuller  wrote  a few  ye* 


ertr-us  blunaer  or  aeciueji'  -mu  ^ (1  - . 

of  Arab—  - a The?  wonder  if  the  play  would  be, afterward  his  noble,  description 

good  if  it  were  acted  in  a real  theatre  by  profes-|the  good  physician. 

sionals.  They  snicker  and  punch  Ihe  side  tor  a 

sympathetic  companion.  After  the  show  -they 

say:  ’'AVell.  Jim.  that  was  hot  stuff:  yob  ought 

to  go  on  the  stage."  or  Arabella.  I d never  have 

known  y ou  That  drummer  down  to  Eidridge  s 

.sa'  s you  o i p !i  to  go  into  vaudeville.  He  il  take 


/ 


you 


up  to  Boston  anil  HTt  ro<l«c-  von  o i 

who  has  got.  a pu'.l."  But  at  the  store  that  tii  't 
what  chaffing  and  roasting  while  they  are  war 
fng  for  the  mail ' 

What  is  true  in  the  village  is  true  in  the  town. 
The  members  of  the'  Improvement  Society  in 

BTClamport  and  of  the  Gaslight  Club  in  Boston  all 
take  themselves  seriously.  Alas'  for  them  no  vis- 
! i'hle.  practical  hook  is  sitminotted  by  a bored 
i audience.  They  leave  the  hall  victims  of  a de- 
, lusion. 

t'  " It  is. 1 therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  Colum- 
!,  Kia-'-Theatre  is  'full  to  overflowing  on  Friday 
f nights.  The  regular  performance  is  in  itself 

amusing. 

Mr,.  Wall  art  i Goldsmith  and  I saw  the  Empire 
Burflesquers.  who  "presented  ' a semi-pantomimic 
extravaganza.  "The  * Band  oi  Sunshire.  ' I he 
Frohnians  onj  .Mr.  Savage  are  not  the  only  man- 
rsons  and  plays. ) The 
Roger  lmhoi.  who 
andidate  for  elef  tion 
to  an  athletic  club.  For  half  or.  three-quarters 
Qf’an  hour  Mr.  Imhof  was  Casey,  as  many  of  Us 
■know  him:  he  #was  not  trying  to  act  as  Casey 
i might.  coultl.  would  or  should  act.  in  view  of 
'!  certain  circumstances.  Mere  was  a stage  Irish- 
! mau  apparently  without  makeup:  a creature  of 
! flesh  and  blood,  of  wit  and  humor:  easily 

| aroused  to  rage,  easily  flattered;  now  .s.vmpa- 
j tlietic,  now  terrible  in  a grotesque  manneiy  There 
Was  true  talent  displayed  in  the  composition  of 
|.  (he  part-;  there  was  skill  in  the  carrying  out  of 
he  conception.  The  spectator  was  reminded  of 
j.  Mr.  Edward  Harrigan  in  his  glorious  days, 
j -Presto.  change.  There  was  the  old.  tiresome 
,]  Knockabout  business,  and  there  was  the  dreary 
? shaving  scene,  with  the  razor  as  long  as  a yard- 
1 stick. '-with  the  bucket  of  lather,  etc. 

‘I  There  was  an  "olio."  » 

The  old  negro  minstrel  shows  all  began  with! 
"a  grand  olio."  The  chorus  sang  "O  hail-us.  ye 
free."  from  "Ernani."  or  "They  stole,  they  stolej 
they  stole,  my  child  away."  with  music  stolen  i 
from  Auber's  "Bronze  Horse"  overture  Then  Mr 
Johnson  condescended  to  inquire  intp  the  action 
of  Brother  Bones  on  last  Wednesday  afternoon, 
oi  one  of  the  charmed  half-circle  opened  the  de- 
bate over  t lie- precise  spelling  of  the  word  "stove 
pipe." 

"Olio"  a good  word,  derived  from  the  Spanish 
"olla."  a dish  composed  of  pieces  of  meat  and 
fowl,  bacon,  pumpkins,  cabbage,  turnips  and 
other  ingredients  stewed  or  boiled  together  and 
’ highly  spiced,  hence  "olio"  may  nv-a  or 
mixture  of  heterogeneous  things,  a hotchpot.-’). 

medley,' a collection  of  varto  ta  ‘ 
ary  pieces,  a pot*m  irri. 

There  was  no  doubt  alio  it  > . • .u-c.u.it.'  1 
i term  at  the  Columbia. 

•That  stately  singer."  Miss  i.  na  l.ico  r 
indulged  herself  in. songs  opu'.a  - and  cm. 
which  she  sang  in  a stately  m-  '•»«•  " • 1 

face  and  voice  of  a street-car  pictured  child. 

“The  versatile  eoup.le — the  two  extreme 
plexed  the  audience.  Now  an  audienc  • 11  ’ 

like  to  be  perplexed  or  surprise  I.  It  imis:  ah' 
be  acquainted  with  what  is  doing  on  -she  M a ; • 
Characters  in  the  play  may  be  in  the  - 
the  audience  must  be  acquainted  with 
■ If  I is  happening.  After  a hit  of  foolery,  it 


l Fi’ohfuans  unJ  .Mi.  Savage  ar 
f.agers  who  "present"  persons 
wstar  of-  the  company  was  Mr 
Ktook  .the  part  of  Casey,  a ca 


•IF-/:"-" 


m 


but 


i pointed  to  her  companie: 
udience  that  he  was  not 
not  probable  that  any  spec: 


and  informed 
her  ..husband, 
or  was  specu- 
lating concerning  their  relationship.  > • =>•>**  i,a 
rhis  sourly,  die  in  turn  sqi'd;  that  the 'speech 
was  the  most  unprofessional  thing  he  had  ’ever 
Known  in  Hr  course  of  fa  long  stage  experience:- 
Stoat  her 

working  folGhipl. . The  audience  heard  in  |.ai ; 
and  bnuawt®  and  koppon  smoking.  '•  ■ 


For  tobacco  smoke  is  thick  in  *!'•■  ^ 

We  heard  a woman  coming  out  confide  hoarse  y 
t.»  hev  “gentleman  friend  • l can  fe  d ‘ iat 
1 bacco  way  down  into  my  stomach. 

There  were  barrel  jumpers,  one  ot  tm*p 
I a foolish  gag.  "Watch  the  gallery,  but  the  hi, 

! <r0(is  were  not  thus  to  be  placated.  • '• 

what- public  man  does  no.  have  his  own  l.ttle 
i „ag  which  he  is  constantly  parading,  and  non 
j ft.w  forget  for  a moment  jhe  existence  ot  a 
gallery: 

There  was  the  inevitable  ma'e  qu-irte  . 
..uisetl  this  time  as  an  old-fas  Lionel  Hml- 
jord  and  three  wusket^rs.  The  UndW*.  <• 

- course,  sang  bass.  The  musketeers  _sve  > ««<>■ 


outwardly  rffklsh'  blades,  wild'-'  rbVsferor*.  "Tie  J 
costume  is  a trying  one-,  and  linv  ordinal  > citizen 
thus  clad  iboks  jaded,  mildewed,  a truly  sus- 
picious character.  y. 

There  was  a Vpspvian  coiiffaltOvWith  a passion- 
laden  voice,  deep  and  t mVlnltnons  chest,  the 
shoulders  'of  an  athlete,  dqi/ity  wrists  and  slim 
ankles.  She  sane  with  tones' 'of' /listtirbing  in- 
rt-nsity  and  with  fe>  ‘ rtsii ’excitement,  and  wore,  a 
wad  of  raven  black  hair  over  her  right  and 
rolling  eye.  Was  she  Miss  Viola  Van  Ord  er? 
f Sebjng  and  h earint.  iter,  we  lost,  all  thought  of  j 
j it.rnte.  space  and  caliiy  . and  Incidentally  her' 

] place  on  the  programme. 

And  in  the  scene  Hvheye  Casey  Is  in  the  club 
! -j.  i excited  over  the  friendly  trial,  of  athletic 

trength  . nd  skil  there  was  marching,  counter- 
marching  singing:  tliere  was  restlessness  in 

electrical  experimentation.  The  y oung  women  of 
the  chorus  wore  various  dresses,  nor  was  the 
agreeable  - element  of  surprises  lacking  when 
ih<-\  changed  from  relies  to  wlvat  is  popularly 
s 1 1 posed  to  have  been  Amazonian  costume. 

The  . ".diene  • was  cheerfully  dispos  al  through- 
i;  ppr  ciale-.l  Mr.  Inihofs  betted  character-  I 
I lstics.  It  was  inclined  to  be;  gay  with  the  “stately 
singer"  until  she  sang  a sentimental  song,  in 
which  bearded  men  smoking  Stinkadoras,  Prides  ^ 
of  the  Sewer,  and  beardless  youths  with  cigar-  '(■ 
j cues,  joined  with  heartful  emotion.  It' sat  cool 
and  unconcerned'  during  an  act  of  acrobats.  It 
; expressed  stern,  disapproval  of  a pretention.-,  anti 
^ arrogant  dress  worn  by  a dashing,  souttrette. 

It  favored  especially  ;--.>ugs  ot . sentini  dit . bal- 
lads of  the  hear  and  home,  of  the  hearth  and 
m — m—  m — uiuther."  I roared  lustily  in  lam  ilia  r 
choruses:  It  was  quick  to  catch  the  new  music 

and  verse. 

To  some  this  show,  was  home  entertainment, 
drama,  song  recital  and  yniphony  ecu  a:  all 
in  one.  There  w.as  no  formality,  as  ; an  a ,er 
noon  tea.  The  theatre  was  ’warm,  very  warm. 
There  was  the  conHor  iug  sense  o:  g;  < ous- 
ness.  There  was  the  stimulation  to  quick  and 
ii  revocable  judgment.  How  much  mor.  'ene- 
ficia!  to  the  soul  than  a lonely  cvenii  . a dm 

story  hack  room.  wit ; uo'  . 

si  rained  over  :i  book  or  n wspaper  d . r a fish- 
tail burner! 

The  amateurs  came  at.  last?  in  a long  line. 

Each  was  announced  in  turn  by  the  ina  r of 
ceremonies.  It  seems  that  to  .call  an  Irishman 
or  a negro,  especially  a negro,  a Swede,  is  an 
irresistible  stroke  of  humor.  Several  from  Souths 
Boston  were  tin,  announced;  and  the  hah:- trigger” 
laughter*  of,  the  taudiejQ.ee  was  imnied'.itely  dis- 
charged'. Note- the- cat  hoi ieijy  hown  n the  selec- 
1 tion  of  the  amateurs.  There  is  no  discrimina- 
tion against  Trojan  or’  Tyrian.-  The  ambitious 
from  the  suburbs  >>,  distant.  Brockton  are  wel- 
} coined. 

On  the  night  we  saw  the  ceremony  of  the  hook, 
the  majority,  of  the  amateurs  .were  young  boy 
singers.  They  came  forward  simply,  for  they 
knew  that,  this  was.no  time  for  a display  of 
freshness.  -Extreme  youth  at  once  won  sympa- 
thy of  the  audience.  One  y oungfiteiv  who  looked 
like  Thackeray's  Master  ’.Vighi  itigale  singing  in 

the  schoolboys’  dormitory  to  Hewlett,  on  a cold 
winter  night,  started  badly.  His  voice,  broke 
and  his  sense  of  pitch  abandoned  him.  Some  one 
yelled  for  the  hook,  but  there  was  a great  shout 
of  "Give  him  a chance,"  and  young  women  in  the 
boxes  were  indignant  that  a boy  should  be  sum- 
marily squelched.  For  in  the  Columbia  .theie  is 
Sioif  "f  Unite*.  wboM*  bright'  f* yes 
K.iln  inil'i.-iicr.  afi‘l  J'blgo  lb**  priz.i . 

They  throw  coins,  with  unerring  aim  at  their 

, avert. the  stage,  and  ,„ns  dist.rove  the 

reproach  brought  for  years  against  the  sex.  An 
what  can  spur  a singer  on  to  prouder  and  s dl 
1 more  ttlttmphap.  effort  than  the  sound  o.  com 
jingling  at  his  feet  after  every  phrase,  "hat 
sight  more  delightful  to  the  male  than  that  o 
fair  women,  standing  boldly  in  the  boxes  with 
faces  aglow,  all  reckless  with  the  coins  of  their 
1 attendants,  who  dare  not  refuse  them? 

It  is  a fine  schooling  for  a young  singe.  I hete 
is  none  better.  He  learns  self-possession.  He 
Knows  at  once  whether  he  pleases  his  hearers, 
to,  there  is  no  genteel  claque,  there  is  no  por- 
, nctory  applause.  He  hears  and  sees  immediate, 
substantial  proofs  of  favor.  He  is  taught  proper 
stage-behavior.  One  boy  came  before  the  cut- 
tain  with  his  cap  on  his  head.  He  was  ordered 
tc  remove  it. 

There  was  an  elocutionist  in  the  costume  ot  a 

strolling  provincial  play  actor  in  the  old  English 
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days.  He  began  his  recitation  in  a thoughtfully 
provided  snow  scene.  The  audience  was  sus- 
picious, and  after  he  had  exclaimed  in  a Romeo 
Jenkins  voice:  “Methinks  I am  dead!”  tumult 

reigned.  No  word  on  the  stage  pierced  the  vocal 
storm.  Howls,  groans,  cat-calls  were  not  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  roar  that  was  like  the  noise 
of  many  waters.  The  snow  storm  turned  to  a 
vain  of  old  hats.  Dauntless,  undismayed,  the 
wretched  man  gestured  wildly,  and  was  evidently 

I b ;sy  with  his  mouth,  but  whether  in  entreaty  or 
imprecation  no  man  could  tell.  Gentle  woman 
herself  was  as  heartless  as  the  derisive  vestal 
v-  gin  at  the  gladiatorial  show. 

There  was  a strangely  wigged  soubrette  from 
South  Boston.  To  her  the  crowd  was  inclined 
to  b<  pitiless,  but  she  was  not  to  be  moved.  She 
not  i ly  faced  the  audience,  she  sang  it  into 
comparative  quiet.  She  won  the  hearts  of  some, 
for  a young  gentleman  in  a left  lower  box  when 
i she  approached  him  kissed  her  gallantly.  Im- 
partial i:t  her  desire  to  please,  she  was  soon  em- 
braced 1 y a young  gentleman  in  a lower  box  on 
the  right.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  this.  i 


i A i!ack  wire  performer  easily  won  applause,  • 
nor  was  he  discomfited  when  losing  his  balance 
h;  would  Recover  it  by  studying  himself  for  a j 

moment  with  one  leg  on  the  stage,  while  wifi 
his  spread  umbrella  he  vainly  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal his  lack  of  artistry. 

There  was  a swinger  of  highly  orua  ic  bed 
clubs,  who  wished  to  lead  through  a io-ic  cres 
ceudo  of  skill  to  a dazzling  climax.  Tie  V.-<I 
was  impatient  of  all  that  was  perfuncto, , and 
j immaterial.  Pram  every  part  of  the  theatre 
came  the  shout:  “Cut  it  out."  The  hook  had 

already  claimed  victims,  and  there  were  non"  to 
protest,  but  it  was  not  summoned  for  the  < I ib- 
swinger.  His  skill  was  indisputable.  OnL  the 
irrelevant  was  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
audience.  _ 

And  how  sympathetically,  with  what  loud 
voiced  encouragement  did  the  crowd  follow  i he 
feats  of  a one-legged  and  smiling  man.  He  was 
the  acrobatic  hero  of  the  evening.  Women  in 
the  boxes,  strong  men  smoking  still  stronger 
cigars,  and  boys  in  the  gallery  vied  with  each 
other  in  cheering  him  on  to  the  first  prize.  For 
after  each  amateur  has  done  his  or  her  best,  they 
all  stand  in  a row  and  the  master  of  ceremonies 
j.  touches  each  one  and  waits  for  the  popular  ver- 
I diet.  Tiie  intensity  of  the  approving  or  objecting 
| howl  determines  the  final  award. 

An  orderly  crowd.  It  is  true  that  an  empty 
bottle  was  thrown  on  the  stage,  but  how  promptly 
the  master  of  ceremonies  arose  to  the  situation. 
He  looked  toward  the  gallery,  and  after  a few 
j well  chosen  and  vigorous  words,  he  said:  “I 

J shall  use  every  effort  to  find  the  boy  who  threw 
that  bottle,  and  I’ll  put  him  away.  Do  you  under 
stand?  I’ll  put  him  away.”  A shrill  voice  piped 
in  defence  of  the  gallery  and  pointed  to  an  upper 
box.  Then  you  should  have  heard  the  master 
of  ceremonies  compliment  the  gallery  on  its  re- 
j spect  for  law  and  order.  “I  knew  that  bottle 
couldn’t  have  come  from  the  gallery.” 

: The  hooked  were  not  pathetic  objects.  They 

deserved  contemptuous  removal,  gome  of  them 
expected  it,  for  after  a burst  of  song,  they  would 
turn  about  to  see  if  the  emblem  of  justice  were 
already  appearing  under  the  rising  curtain.  Only 
the  one  who  most  richly  merited  the  rebuke  of 
rebukers  made  a resistance  and  a momentary 
escape. 

It  was  a noteworthy  fact  that  some  of  the 
audience  were  not  seriously  disturbed  by  the 
false  intonation  of  singing  boys.  Their  applause, 
like  rain,  fell  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  as  it  falls 
i):  performances  of  German  opera,  or  in  local 
soug  recitals.  They  demanded  volume  of  tone 
certain  emotional  expression,  and  the  appear 


ance  of  honest'  endeavor,  but  they  were  in  the 
minority,  and  if  a boy  strayed  too  far  from  the 
true  pitch  there  was  an  imperious  demand  for 
the  hook. 

Would  that  pianists,  fiddlers,  singers  might 
thus  be  tested  before  their  concerts!  They  should 
not  be  announced  by  name,  there  should  be  no 
preliminary  puffery,  no  publication  of  favorable 
press  notices  which  appeared  in  cities  of  Ger- 
many and  England.  They  would  not  then  be 
sheltered  by  patronage.  No  success  won  easily 
at  private  musicales  would  boost  them.  How 
much  they  would  be  benefited  by  the  shrewd  and 
frank  comment  oh  their  personal  appearance, 
dress  and  stage  behavior!  No  hirsute  eccen- 
tricity, no  strut,  no  langorously  affected  attitude 
would  escape  the  unprejudiced  eyes.  What  a 
training  school  for  elocutionists!  whether  they 
recite  the  Chariot  Race  from  “Ben  Hur."  give 
a Shakespearian  recitation  or  read  “Enoch  Ar- 
den” to  the  ingenious  music  of  Richard  Strauss! 

And  what  an  education  for  concertgoers  them- 
selves! At  the  Columbia  they  would  learn  per- 
haps to  judge  of  a performance  by  its  merits. 
They  would  not,  after  a few  Friday  evenings,  ap- 
plaud at  Symphony  concerts,  simply  because  they 
vaguely  understood  that  a composer  was  a man 
of  parts,  or  because  they  had  been  told  that  a 
singer  had  an  enviable  social  position  in  London, 
and  had  brought  letters  to  some  of  “our  he.' 
people  ” 

KILTS  VS.  TROUSERS. 

A Scot  has  written  for  the  London 
journals  an  argument  in  favor  of 
wearing  kilts,  especially  in  cold 
weather.  A fashionable  physician  of 
j London  supports  his  argument,  and 
the  tailor  and  Cutter  admits  that 
the  streets  would  be  made  more  pic- 
turesque, furthermore  the  kilt  would 
put  an  end  to  “baggy-kneed  trousers.” 

A pair  of  trousers  that  bag  at  the 
knees  is  indeed  a loathsome  object. 

The  question  of  wearing  kilts  is 
not  one  of  leg  exposure  to  the  cold 
of  winter,  nor  is  it  one  of  compara- 
tive durability  and  economy  in  ma- 
terial. It  is  chiefly  a question  of 
legs.  The  Psalmist  said  of  the  Lord: 

“He  taketh  not  pleasure  in  the  legs, 
of  a man.  ’ Nevertheless,  civilized 
man,  a vain  thing,  vainer  than  the 
average  woman,  is  conscious  of  his 
legs.  They  must  be  sculptural  if  the 
kilt  is  to  be  donned.  Thackeray’s 
Marquis  of  Farintosh  appeared  at 


Parisian  court  balls  in  his  uniform  of 
the  Scotch  Archers  or  in  his  native 
Glenlivat  tartan,  and  he  thought  there 
was  no  handsomer  young  nobleman; 
but  look  at  Doyle’s  picture  of  him, 
and  lo,  he  was  a sight.  We  may  all 
be  deceived  in  this  respect.  The 
most  bow-legged  may  fondly  imagine 
that  his  left  at  least  is  a poem.  There 
are  eminent  statesmen,  judges,.- phil- 
anthropists who,  kilted,  would  appear 
as  inconsiderable  beings,  things  of 
naught,  yet  they  may  rise  superior 
to  baggy  trousers  or  even  to  those 
worn  at  half-mast. 


“SACRED”  AND  “CLASSICAL.” 

Again  the  question  is  raised,  in  dis- 
cussion of  the  Sunday  law:  What  is 
sacred  music?  The  accompanying 
question  is:  What  is  classical  music? 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  words 
“sacred”  and  “classical”  as  they  are 
thus  used,  and  writers  on  aesthetics 
would  hesitate  or  contradict  them- 
selves if  they  were  called  before  an 
examining  committee.  Pater,  in  the 
postscript  of  his  “Appreciations,” 
tried  to  distinguish  between  the 
“classical”  and  “romantic”  in  liter- 
ature. We  doubt  whether  any  reader 
of  the  essay  put  it  down  with  a clear 
understanding. 

In  music,  that  which  was  wildly 
romantic  at  the  time  is  now  a domes- 
ticated classic.  Even  Mozart,  the 
master  of  the  rococo,  was  in  his  day 
regarded  by  some  as  a dangerous 
revolutionary.  Beethoven  was  looked 
on  by  the  conservative  as  a prince  of 
devils.  Wagner  is  now  accepted  as  a 
safe  man,  and  some  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced, to  use  the  artist’s  slang,  call 
his  music  “old  hat.”  A century  from 
now  Richard  Strauss’  music  will 
probably  be  classical,  and  antiqua- 
rians will  marvel  at  the  pother  fiver 
“Salome.” 

A waltz  may  come  to  be  classical. 
A popular  ditty  may  rise  to  the  same 
dignity.  Surely  “Ca  ira,”  Silcher’s 
“Loreley,”  “Dixie,”  are  now  classical. 
To  us,  “Bill  Simmons”  is  already  a 
classic.  Unfortunately,  some  confound 
“classical”  with  “stupid,”  and  these 
find  no  harm,  therefore,  in  “classical 
concerts”  on  a Sunday  night.  The 
dictionaries  are  of  little  help.  Broadly 
considered,  the  word  means  “of  the 
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first-  rang? -or"  authority;  constituting 
a standard  or  model.”  But  the  light- 
est kind  of  music  may  he  judged  by 
a standard  or  model.  Music  may  be 
classical  because  it  has  permanent  in- 
terest or  value,  or  because  it  is  writ- 
ten in  a particular  style  and  with 
chief  reference  to  beauty  or  form.  I 
Therefore,  a waltz  may  be  classical. 


Stendhal  argued  that  all  good  art  was 


romantic  in  its  day,  and  we  are  in-  j 
dined  to  hold  the  proposition  a sound 
one.  The  "time-spirit,”  which  con- 
stantly modifies  taste,  must  be  reck- 
oned with. 

What  is  "sacred”  music?  “Well,” 
answers  the  member  from  Hockanum 
Ferry,  "it  is  not  operatic  music,  any- 
way." Butthere  are  religious  choruses 
in  opera,  even  in  "II  Trovatore”  and 
“Fra  Diavolo.”  Lowell  Mason  delib- 
erately took  hymn  tunes  from  oper- 
atic airs,  and  they  are  still  sung  in 
church.  Music  in  itself  is  neither 
sacred  nor  profane.  It  may  have  a 
religious  character  without  text  or 
any  association.  There  are  move- 
ments in  symphonies  and  in  chamber 
music  that  have  a religious  character 
by  Inducing  a high  flight  of  soul  in 
the  sensitive  hearer.  Is  the  music  of ! 
the  Salvation  Army  “sacred”?  We 
heard  once,  on  the  island  of  Jersey,  a i 
corporal  or  a captain  of  the  army  j 
roaring  the  praise  of  the  Saviour  to  : 
a tune  that  was  at  the  time  a favorite 
in  London  music  halls,  a tune  associ- 
ated with  ribald  words.  Is  Dubois’ 

I “Paradise  Lost”  a sacred  work?  It 
contains  a most  amorous  duet  and 
j much  operetta  music.  Where  is  the 
line  to  be  drawn?  Why  is  not  any 
I music  that  is  good  in  itself  good  for 
] performance  on  any  day.  A trashy 
! tune,  a tune  that  is  inherently  un- 
! grammatical  and  foolish,  is  not  sa- 
cred  because  a religious  sentiment  is 
: sung  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
i is  a deep  truth  in  the  seeming  para- 
dox of  Sir  Thomas  Browne:  “For 

even  that  vulgar  and  tavern  music, 
which  makes  one  man  merry,  another 


in  New  "England  for  ye^rs  has  not 

spoken  of  his  or  her  "nightie ?”  The 
word  has  been  in  colloquial  use  in 
England  for  a long  time.  It  is  even 
! in  the  slang  dictionaries.  "Money  is 
I ‘oof,’  ‘dibs,’  or  ‘the  needful.'  ” This  is 
i too  much.  “Oof”  has  meant  “money” 

I in  London  for  over  a half-century. 
In  the  East  Side  of  the  city,  the  more 
! common  form  was  “ooftish,”  supposed 
i to  be  derived  from  "auftische,”  on 
the  table,  for  the  residents  would  not 
play  cards  unless  the  money  were 
on  the  table.  The  “oof  bird”  is  the 
goose  of  the  golden  eggs.  The  phrase 
“to  make  (he  oof-bird  walk"  is  an 
old  one;  so  is  the  term  “oofiess.” 
poor.  “Dibs”  new?  Why  ii  is  in  the 
I Ingoldsby  Legends.”  a book  publish- 
ed seventy  years  ago.  ‘ The  need- 
ful” new?  Go  to!  It  was  used  by 
Foote,  the  playwright,  almost  a 
years  ago.  Dickens  and  Thomas 
Hood  did  not  disdain  to  write  i - 
The  pretensions  of  “exclusive  Per 
sons  are  always  insupportable.  They 
will  possibly  “coin"  the  word  ‘‘doug  x 
' or  “long  green”  or  “mazouma. 
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mad,  strikes  in  me  a deep  fit  of  devo-! 
tion  and  a profound  contemplation  of  | 
the  first  composer.” 


IN  LONDON  SOCIETY. 

Members  of  the  “exclusive  set”  in 
London  society  are  said  to  use  “Amer- 
ican variants”  of  English  words  in 
order  to  show  superiority  over  the 
common  herd.  These  members  do 
not  take  “lunch”  but  "luncheon.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  “luncheon”  is 
by  far  the  older  and  sounder  word— 
“luncheon,”  as  meaning  a repast  taken  j 
between  breakfast  and  dinner.  It 
was  used  as  early  as  the  middle  ofj 
the  17th  century.  Byron  speaks  of 
Don  Juan  as  passing  his  afternoons 
in  London  in  “visits,  luncheons,  loung- 
ing and  boxing.”  “Lunch,”  a more 
colloquial  form,  came  into  use  about 
1830.  “The  word  ‘lunch,’  ” said  a 
writer  in  1829,  "is  adopted  in  that 
'glass  of  fashion,’  Almacks,  and 
‘luncheon’  is  avoided  as  unsuitable 
to  the  polished  society  there  ex- 
hibited.” 

In  this  country  “lunch”  is  eaten  at 
any  hour  from  11  A.  M.  till  3 or  4 
A.  M.  Hence  the  term  “night,  lunch” 
which  includes  a contradiction,  un- 
less a man  should  always  be  as  far 
behind  in  the  hours  of  meal-taking 
as  the  celebrated  person  in  “The 
Hunting  of  the  Suark,”  who  used  to 
dine  on  the  following  day.  Origin- 
ally “luncheon”  meant  a slight  re- 
past taken  between  breakfast  and 
mid-day  dinner  and  in  the  English 
provinces  it  still  means  a thick, 
clumsy  slice  of  any  food,  especially 
of  bread,  cheese  or  meat. 

These  “exclusive”  English  persons 
are  said  to  be  “clever  coiners  and 
multipliers  of  words.'  “Nightie’  is 
used  for  “nightdress."  But  what  child 


The  45th  Sunday  chamber  concert  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Chlckering 
Hall.  The  Boston  Symphony  quartet  1 
played  the  following  programme:  | 
Tschaikowsky’s  quartet  In  D major,  op. 

11;  Beethoven’s  Andante  and  variations 
from  string  quartet,  op.  18.  No.  5;  three 
movements  from  a serenade  for  string 
quartet  by  Emile  Jacques  Dalerozc  (first 
time  here)  and  Grieg’s  quartet  in  G 
minor,  op.  27. 

A thoroughly  interesting  concert,  al- 
though the  general  interest  suffered  >a 
lull  during  the  performance  of  the  va- 
| nations.  On  the  other  hand.  Beetho- 
I yen's  work  served  as  a necessary  foil  to 
the  three  movements  of  the  serenadb 
which  followed;  for  the  aUer  charm- 
o-  it  Is  at  times,  is  not  distinctive 
enough  to  have  made  much  impression 
had  it  followed  immediately  after 
Tschaikowsky’s  quartet  with  the  won- 
derftd  andante.  There  Is  a certain  ph  - 
osophy  in  putting  the  best  hrst— a.P,''' " 
osophy  keenly  appreciated  by  children 
in  all  their  pleasures,  material  and 
nsvchologtcal;  for  the  best  should  come 
when  the  appetite  is  freshest  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  a more  penetrating  en- 
mvment  but  to  lessen  the  risk  of  sa- 
tiety Not  that  the  child  reasons— nor 
does  the  average  audience  reason  as  to 
why  a programme  of  good  choice  is  of - 
tX  spoiled  by  unwise  grouping.  Yester- 
day’s programme  was  somewjiat  long, 
tiut  the  quartet  by  Grieg  made  an  ad- 
mirable ending;  it  Is  animated,  but  n^v- 
cr  'rVs  urb 1 r g ; i t holds  the  interest  with- 
out taxing  the  faculties;  and  it  sends 
every  one  home  In  a pacific  frame  of 

lr*The  performance  was  in  general 
smooth  and  the  players  were  greeted 
and  recalled  warmly  by  the  large  audi- 
ence The  next  concert  will  bo  given 
h - ihp  Adamowski  Trio  and  C.rarles 
Gilibert,  baritone.  _ 


v,.,.v  „.pn  at  the  hands  of  ’composers.) 

either  In  symphonic  poem  or  in  opera 
Mr  MacDowell  was  not  satisfied  vitn 
his  “Lancelot  and  Elaine.”  He„once 
said  that  it  was  “too  full  of  hot  ns  and 
it  was  his  purpose  to  rewrite  it.  A\  ei - 
kan-.p's  music  is  unknown  betc.  Ki.m 
berg’s  oners,  with  Mine.  Malba  as 
Elaine,  had  only  u short  kfe.  and  the 
performances  in  London  and  New  Yor  ^ 
were  due  chiefly  to  the  friendly  interest 
of  the  golden-voiced  soprano.  . 

Von  Fielitz  in  this  cycle  is  effectne. 
through  his  reticence,  as  well  as  hls  eio- 
quence.  The  sketches  arc  lmpiessionls 
tic.  Thu  composer  does  not  attempt  »° 
turn  each  song  into  a little  cantata  He 
hints,  he  suggests.  The  voiM  and  the 
piano  ore  as  one  instrument  in  gamin-, 
the  desired  effect.  The  songs  are  as  so 
many  views  of  Elaine’s  soul.  „ . 

Only  the  last  one.  “Friend  Death,  Is 
really  ineffective,  and  here  the  compos- 
er endeavors  to  be  outwardly  diamatic. 
His  musical  nature,  however.  Is  ljrtcai. 
and  when  his  music  is  dramatic : it .is  b> 
Indirection,  and  the  hearer  is  obliged  to 
meet  him  more  than  half-way. _ Mrs. 
Hunt  is  to  he  thanked  for  having 
brought  out  the  songs. 

It  was  also  a pleasure  to  hear  d fa - 
langcr’s  "Morte.”  which  was  sun*! 

here  by  Mr.  Gilibert.  and  the  unfamiliar 
and  charming  song  by  Chabrier.  l ho 
programme  as  a whole  was  unusuallv 
interesting  and  it  was  of  reasonable  anu 
satisfactory  length. 

Mrs.  Hunt  sang  well  in  many  jays 
Her  voice  was  admirably  controlled  and 
her  mastery  of  breath  allowed  excellent 
phrasing.  Her  tones  aro  well  placed  and 
the  whole  organ,  one  of  generous  com- 
pass, Is  rich  and  full  and  resonant.  Mrs. 

Hunt  sang  also  as  a musician,  and  her 

phrasing  was  more  than  an  intelligent 
punctuation  of  musical  sentences,  for  it 
had  rhetorical  significance  and  emphas is. 

She  has  gained  much  of  late  in  the 
differentiation  of  emotional  expression, 
and  while  her  appeal  is  still  iranK. 
rather  than  subtle,  it  makes  its  way  and 
it  convinces  Handel's  aria  eyas  sung 
with  true  nobility  of  style,  and  by  this 
one  performance  she  proved  not  only 
the  soundness  of  her  training  but  the 
intelligence  and  the  dignity  of  her 

aiItSisynot  given  to  every  one  to  sins' 
Handel’s  music  as  Mrs.  Hunt  sang  it. 
The  test  Is  one  that  our  superficially 
trained  singers,  who  talk  much  about 
diction  and  are  unable  to  sustain  a Ion., 
phrase,  do  not  care  to  meet,  or  If  tncy 
meet  it  it  is  through  the  confidence  of 
ignorance,  and  lamentable  is  the 
The  performance  of  the  song  by  Grieg 
was  also  one  of  unusual  distinction,  as 
was  that  of  Converse's  beautifully  poet.c 
“Silent  Noon.  Some  of  the  songs 
showed  the  advance  made  by  the  singer 
fn  lightness  and  fieetness  of  expression; 
the  song  of  Augusta  Holmes  was  taken 
too  task  and  Chabrler’s  ‘ Les  Cigala, 
would  have  gained  if  it  had  been  taken  a 
mile  slower.  In  these  instances  the 
singer  should  have  asserted  her  own  wi» 
at  the  beginning  against  the  inclination 
of  the  pianist,  who  otherwise  played 
j sympathetic  and  delightful  accompani- 

^ concert  was  one — mirabile  dictu.p 

that  was  none  too  long,  and  the  singer  s 
{mice  and  artistry  were  warm  y appreci- 
ated by’  an  audience  of  good  size. 


have  been  produced  here  for  some  years. 
The  story  has  no  original  features.  The 
idea  of  bringing  a pompously  respectable 
vet  sly  old  fuddy-duddy,  members  of 
his  family,  friends  and  even  his  valet, 
together  under  various  pretexts  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  each  o.her. 
in  a town  outside  the  capital,  with  a 
play  actress  as  a magnet,  is  one  that 
has  long  been  dear  to  French  writers 
of  vaudevilles  and  comedies.  Nor  are 
the  situations  and  the  complications 
new.  The  landlord  of  the  inn,  admirably 
acted  by  Mr.  Freeman,  is  a familiar 
figure  in  French  plays.  _ . 

There  is  this  difference.  In  the  French 
comedies  the  disguised  and  respectable 
fuddy-duddv  ancl  the'  other  amorous 
males  are  diligently  busied  in  attempt- 
ing to  violate  the  seventh  command- 
mint  or  they  are  In  turn  gayly  de- 
ceived as  to  the  fidelity  of  their  respec- 
tive wives.  , . I 

Mr.  Hall  undoubtedly  had  a French 
play  In  mind  when  he  sketched  his  plot, 
but  he  took  care  that  no  wife,  guilty, 
■nnocent  or  tempted,  should  be  Intro- 
duced. The  hypocritical  peer  is  a 
widower;  the  intentions  of  the  two 
young  blades  are  highly  honorable,  the 
play  actress  is  a most  estimable  you  a-, 
woman;  even  the  landlord  Is  openly 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  any  guest 
attempting  to  kiss  his  agile  chamber- 
maid  on  the  premises.  Nor  does  the 
plav  suffer  from  the  innocence  of  the 
intrigue.  The  peer  is  fatuous,  not 

wicked;  he  does  not  for  a -noment  think 
of  offering  the  play  actress  guilty 
splendor;  lie  wishes  to  give  her  his 
hand  as  well  as  his  heart;  nevertheless. 

h Whether'  the  dialogue  has  suffered  a 
sea  change;  whether  it  has  been  fatted 
for  American  use;  these  questions  are 
immaterial  and  Irrelevant.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  there  are  many  good  lines; 
that  the  humor  of  the  situations  is  often 
genuine;  that  the  music,  while  not  ot 
any  marked  distinction,  except  when 
one  or  two  familiar  tunes  by  Offenbach 
are  pressed  into  service,  is  plausibly 
tuneful  for  the  most  part,  and  is 
rhymithically  varied;  that  a few  of  the 
tunes  caught  at  once  the  fancy  of  the 
audience  and  were  sung  over  and  over 
again;  that,  above  all,  the  company  Is 
one  of  unusual  average  excellence,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  members  are  un- 
common merry-makers. 

Miss  Williams  pleases  by  her  refresh- 
ing  wholesomeness  and  the  simplicity  of 
her  methods.  As  a singer,  she  makes  no 
loud  pretensions,  but  her  voice  is  sym- 
pathetic she  sings  with  clear  enuncia- 
tion and  with  a discretion  that  Is  rare 
in  musical  comedy.  That  she  can  itali- 
cize delicately  the  meaning  of  lines  by 
subtle  vocal  inflections  and  without  the 
aid  of  grimace,  leer  or  gesture,  was 


THIRD  TERRY  CONCERT* 

Tne  third  concert  in  Miss  Terry’s 


series  at  the  Hotel  Somerset  was  given 
yesterday  afternoon  by  the  Longy  Club, 
Miss  Lilia  Ormond,  contralto,  and  Mr. 
TT«Jr,r!rh  Gebhard,  pianist.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Novacek’s  Sinfonietta 
for 'flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets  twe  horns, 
and  two  bassoons;  Lefebvre’s  Fautas.a- 
ranrice  for  clarinet  and  piano;  Handel  s 
Adr  and  Variations,  an  Andante  by 
Wouters,  and  a Scherzo  by  MentleJssohn 
and  the  following  songs  Bcmberg  s 
“Chant  Hindoo,”  Hues  A des  Oise- 
Hahn’s  “L’Heure  Exquise,"  Le- 
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aux  ” Hahn’s  “L’Heure  Exquise,  *-,e- 
ma ire’s  “Vous  Pansez,  Marquise,  Con- 
verse's “Silent  Noon,”,  Huhn’s  “Back 
m Ireland,”  Wlielpley  s “I  Know  a 
Hill  ” and  Chadwick  s . 

It’ was  announced  that  Mr.  de  X oto, 
JqTnist  of  the  Longy  Club,  was  un- 
able to  appear  on  account  of  illness. 

, hia  niace  was  taken  at  short  notice 
?j\lr  Gebhard.  Lefebvre’s  Fantasia 
d d not  apparently  suffer  by  the  sub- 
utinit Inn  for  Mr.  Grisez  and  Mr.  Geb- 
ihard  gave  it  a smooth  and  fluent  p-r- 
I f0rmaSce-and  the  work  hardly  requires 
Irnve  than  this.  The  general  perform- 
Mr  Longy  and  his  associates 

waV  admirable  especially  in  Novacek'S 
Sinfonietta;  no  doubt  the  music  Itself 
nfXed  most  inspiration  to  the  players.  1 
Ormond  has  a voice  of  beautiful 
nuality  and  she  displayed  In  the  French 
cto  p both  charm  and  skilL  The  second 
gru  *:  nncdhiv  more  exacting  in 


shown  by  her  most  effective  delivery  of 
•■Experience.”  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
musical  feature  of  the  comedy.  Her  nat- 
ural refinement  does  not  prevent  uer 
from  being  human,  womanly.  Her  smile 

golden  line  of  American  dentistry  that 
ftretched  on  the  stage  from  box  to  box 
lit  Williams  Is  alone  a sufficient 

Answer  to  the  reproach.  If  a flattering 

comparison  might  not  be  deemed  imper- 
tinence the  temptation  to  quote  a lme 
from  the  Song  of  Solomon  would  be  ir- 

reMrUBlakeley  was  funny  in  many  ways 
and  even  in  broadest  comedy  he  played 
“th  e peculiar  and  Individual  neatness 
Pleasant  to  see  and  seldom  seen  today 
in  this  form  of  entertainment.  Mr.  ^ lse 
Sog  both  drv  and  unctuous.  He,  too, 
made  his  Points  without  undue  em- 
phasis Mr.  West  was  an  amusing  valet, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  company  all  contributed  duly 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  audience. 

The  ventriloquism  of  Miss  Winter 
and  the  dancing  of  _?^iss . S wrere 
turreeahle  features.  The  daughters  of 
the  earl  were  untiring  in  their  f>ayetY 
The  young  women  who  impersonated  the 
actresses  at  Dunbrtdge  Baths  were  at- 
tractive The  chorus  of  girls  was  con- 
spicuous for  freshness  of  face  and  of 
voice  and  the  mixed  chorus  sang  with 
confidence  and  effect.  The  comedy  was 
handsomely  mounted;  the  stage  manage- 
ment showed  the  work  of  a . Prac^1<!?^ 
h n (i ■ the  orchestra  was  led  with  intelli- 
gence by  Mr  Clarence  West  The  the- 
atre was  packed  with  a warmly  appreci- 
ative audience. 


PLEASING  RECITAL 


Mrs.  Helen  Allen  Hunt  gave  a song 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Pot- 
ter Han.  Miss  Lida  J.  Low  was  the 
accompanist.  The  programme  was  as 
follows:  “The  Lily  Maid.”  a cycle  of 

seven  songs,  von  Fielitz;  Liszt,  Lie  >. 
Rosa,  Canzonetta;  Handel.  “Deggio 
morire”;  Gounod,  “llo  messo  nuove  ; 
d’Erlanger.  "Morte”;  Chabricr,  Lcs 
Clgales”;  d’Indy,  ”Ma  Llzetto”;  Holmes. 
“La  Belle  du  Roi”;  Grieg,  “An  das  va- 
terland” ; Tschalkowsky.  "So  Schmerz- 
lich”;  Damrosch,  “Minuet”  and  \al- 
entine”;  Miss  Lang,  "O’Skyc”;  Con- 
verse, "Silent  Noon";  Miss  Daniels, 
“At  Evening”;  Mrs.  Beach,  The 
Year’s  at  the  Spring.” 

Von  Fielitz  is  best  known  in  Bos- 
ton  concert  halls  by  a song-e>cle 
which  teils  the  amorous  adventures  of 
t.  sentimental  monk.  The  songs  of 
this  cycle  were  popular  for. some  tune, 
and  they  are  heard  °cca*1i°"rala1J1(1  °n 
day.  hut  in  true  poetic  spint  and  in 
crystallization  of  ^ 

inferior  to  those  of  1 he  Lib  Ma  *. 
which  were  sung  here  for  the  first  time 
by  Mrs.  Hunt  'J  he  talent  of  von 
Fielitz  is  a small  one.  l ut  V ffreil 
nine  in  its  wav.  Elaine  has  not  far.  I 


cnrfi  0f  it  was  sincere  enu 
SSl  showed  less  sympathy  between 
Vncer  and  material.  As  an  Interpreter 
-he  was  at  her  best  In  Bcmberg'-  la- 
ment' the  music  lends  Itself  to  exag- 
Veration.  a temptation  to  which  the 

Si^-r  Vext^conce^Vv'ill  he  given  by 
xtTJ  Ciican  Metcalfe,  mezzo-soprano, 
Mi-i!>Heinrioh  Gebhard,  pianist,  and  Mr. 
AUred  de  Veto,  accompanist. 


MISS  PEPPERCORN  BACK. 


H.L' 


Reappearance  of  the  Young  English 
Pianist  at  a Recital  Here. 


i \ 


1 


CHERUB” 


P \RK  THEATRE — "The  Little  Cher-, 
ub.”  musical  comedy  in  three  acts,  by 
Ower.  Hall,  music  by  Ivan  Caryll.  Th 
cast  was  as  follows:  Tnm  wlse 

; F.arl  of  Sanctobory '.Andrew  Higginson 

Loot  Csttgress-- ....James  niakcley 

Alg  rnon  southdown wlll  west 

Shingle. 


, .■  Will  West 

1 Shingle. .Charles  Gibson 

Cullt.  ..Martin  Haydon 

Alderman  Briggs xrav  Freeman 

Mr.  Grimble John  Mayon 

Jerome  Bayes 

Police  ’“jeeant. Hattie  Williams 

Miss  Molly  Montrose Mav  Xaudaln 

l.ady  Isobel  Mabel  Hollins 

Lady  Dorothy  Congress Winona  Winter 

Ijioy  Agnes  Congress ..Gladys  Claire 

l.ady  Kosa  Congress Keth  Stone 



“The  Little  Cherub  is 


Beth  Stone 
one  of  the 


Miss  Gertrude  Peppercorn,  pianist, 
gave  a recital  last  evening  in  Jordan 
Hall,  played  the  following  programme: 
D’ Albert's  Allemande,  Gavotte  and  Mu- 
sette, Brahms’  Intermezzo  in  A major 
and  seven  waltzes,  Listz's  Sonata  in 
B minor,  Chopin’s  Nocturne  In  B major. 
Scherzo  in  B minor,  three  studies,  and 
Polonaise  in  A-flat.  h 

Miss  Peppercorn  is  a young  Englisn 
woman,  who  has  been  playing  in  public 
for  eight  or  ten  years.  She  has  given 
concerts  with  success  in  European 
cities  and  made  her  first  appearance  in 
Boston  about  three  years  ago.  I he 
Herald  then  said  of  her  that  she  was  a 
voung  woman  of  attractive  aPP®aIa,I?wp 
and  personality,  who  played  rather  like 
an  advanced  student  than  an  ,„fxR?r 
rienced  musician.  In  the  Interval  she 
has  gained  in  authority  and  m tech- 
nique.  Although  in  neither  re.sP®ct„^,as; 
her  performance  last  evening  quit . 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  pro 
-ramme,  yet  her  performance  was  moie 
thin  That  merely  of  the  talented  ama- 

l6Uszt’s  Sonata,  engrossing  if  the  Player 
has  a nice  sense  of  proportion  and  of 
the  dramatic  Possibiliues  of  the  W0^ 
mav  become  very  tedious  it  tnese  n 

straining  qualities  are  /afk‘Iifl0"^TSoe' 
ter  how  “emotional  the  Pf rtormauce. 
Miss  Peppercor a had  evidently  the  right 
ms  not  always  successful 


_ Jlon;  the  per- 

formance was  not  altogether  authorita- 
tive, amt  more  than  once  she  fell  short 
of  a climax  that  had  been  rather  well 

prepared. 

Too  often  In  the  sonata  she  forced 
tone,  while  Chopin's  Polonaise,  which 
is  a pitfall  to  pianists  of  the  Boanerges 
order,  was  played  with  commendable 
discretion.  In  general,  her  playing  of 
the  Chopin  group  was  very  good,  with 
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Miss  Dooly  reminds  Miss  Blank  that 
she  “doesn’t  know  it  all.”  She  tells  her 
that  her  criticism  should  be  “positive 
and  constructive”  rather  than  “negative 
ami  destructive.”  But  cannot  criticism 
be  “destructive”  and  “positive"? 

“That  criticism.”  says  Miss  Dooly  in 
a line  burst  "which  plunges  first  with 
unholy  glee  into  an  exposition  of  the 
destructive  details  of  an  interpretation 


many  Passages  of  delicate  and  limpid  is  too  often  valuable  chiefly  for  the  ques- 
rhe  study  in  A-flat  suffered  be-  [ tiona'ble  cleverness  of  its  expression.” 

But  if  the  interpretation  has  ”de- 
structive  details.”  should  it  not  be  con- 
demned? Should  the  composer  have  no 
friend  and  defender? 

Miss  Dooly  raises  a nice  point:  “She.” 
the  sardonic  Miss  Blank,  "should  re-  1 
member  that  the  amateur  or  the  profes- 
sional who  presents  his  performance  on 
a social  occasion  as  a compliment  to  his 
hostess  presents  it  not  so  much  on  its 
value  as  a musical  work,  as  on  its  value 
as  a social  courtesy:  and  finally,  that  i 
unpleasant  criticism  of  the  musicians  as- 
sisting at  a social  entertainment  is  doub- 
ly a breach  of  hospitality  in  that  the 
work  of  the  musicians  is  a part  of  the 
entertainment  offered  by  the  hostess, 
and  the  musicians  are  guests  of  the  oc- 
casion just  as  is  their  audience.” 


tone. 

cause  the  melody  was  not  well  sung; 
but  that  In  F minor  was  played  exquis- 
itely. In  several  instances  her  tempo 
was  quicker  than  is  usual,  but  there 
were  no  deviations  from  tradition  that 
were  unwarrantable  so  long  as  the  per- 
formance was  clear  and  fluent. 

There  was  a small  but  applausive 
audience. 
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Concert  Royer 

Local  Critic  Chills  Musical  A r do  r 
In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Gives 
Food  for  Thought 

INTERESTING  PHASES  OR 
ACTIVITY  IN  THE  WEST 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 


MISS  LOUISE  DOOLY'S  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
of  Feb.  3 is  substantial  food  for 
the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology,  our 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
and  all  deep  thinkers  on  aesthetio  sub- 
jects. 

If.  they  have  amateur  singers,  fiddlers, 
pianists  in  Atlanta,  they  also  have  ama- 
teur  critics,  and  the  former  are  afraid  of 
the  latter.  Note  that  these  critics  are 
amateurs.  The  professional  critic  is 
afraid  ot  the  amateur,  and  even  the  bold- 
est Mr.  Bludyer  or  Mr.  Boanerges  would 
tremble  and  turn  pale  if  he  -were  tied  to 
a chan-  at  an  “amateur  musicale.” 

According  to  Miss  Dooly,  there  was- a 
laring  ’ instances  some  weeks  ago  of  "a 
popular  kind  of  art  criticism  which  does 
not  know  that  it  is  antiquated  and  un- 
fasmonable.”  The  amateurs,  “each  and 
a“  °f  them,”  were,  afraid  to  respond 
when  their  time  came,  because  they  were 
so  intimidated  by  “the  conspicuous  pres- 
ence ’ of  one  of  these  carping,  sneering, 
beastly  particular  persons 

“ ‘I  know  I can’t  do  a thing,’  a young 
singer  would  say  in  the  privacy  of  a 
rear  room,  or  ‘Miss  Blank  is  sitting  there 
in  the  drawing  room  just  where  she'll 
face  me  when  I stand  at  the  piano,  and 
you  know  she  was  never  known  but  once 
to  find  anything  good  in  anybody’s  music 
* ' She’s  made  me  so  nervous  that 
I ve  already  lost  my  breath,  and  she 
won  t let  me  forget  her.’  ” A young 
pianist  exclaimed,  “Yes,  and  composure  ] 
is  what  I need  for  my  Chopin  ballade.”  j 

Was  this  said  of  one  of  Mrs.  Peel’s 
delightful  “at  homes,”  in  which  the  most 
prominent  choir  singers  of  Atlanta  par-  ! 
ticipate,  and  young  men  and  women, 
“who  keep  up  their  music  only  as  a di-  j 
version  and  a social  accomplishment,”  do 
meet  for  their  fell  purpose? 

It  surely  was  not  at  the  house  where  | 
Mrs.  Sheridan  sang  twice,  only  twice  be- 
cause she  was  delayed  in  her  arrival— “a 
Druid  priestess  song  by  a French  com- 
poser and  a Schumann  song.”  Though 
delayed,  she  “looked  particularly  beauti- 
ful,” whereas  if  she  had  hurried,  her 
back  hair  might  have  straggled  over  the  i 
nape  of  her  neck,  and  she  might  have 
been  flushed  and  unpleasantly  moist. 

Advice  to  singers:  If  you  happen  to 
get  ink  on  your  nose,  do  not  pumice 
stone  in  removing  it.  If  you  do  your 
colleagues  will  say:  “What  a pity  she 

drinks!”  or  you  will  be  known  as  a 
catarrhal  baritone. 


In  other  words,  it  is  an  act  of  courtesy 
to  shriek  or  stammer  in  song  and  to 
scramble  through  a ballad  by  Chopin. 
Guests  are  rude  if  they  do  not  roil  up 
the  whites  of  their  eyes  and  swoon  in 
ecstasy  of  enioyment. 

Perhaps  after  all  Miss  Blank  is  not 
so  formidable  a person  as  the  amateurs 
ot  Atlanta  believed.  Perhaps  her  glare 
that  of  a near  sighted  person.  It  may 
be  that  her  “gl&ssy  eye”  is  not  merely 
a rhetorical  expression.  Her  "Sardon:  ■” 
look  may  come  from  some  peculiar  con- 
formation of  jaw  arrangement  of  teeth. 
Perhaps  she  eats  unconsciously  of  the 
Sardinian  herb  in  salads  and  thus  con- 
tracts the  risus  'Sardonicus.  for  which 
Paulus  Aegineta  recommended  honied 
water  and  milk  with  baths  of  hot  oil 
and  water,  while  Aetius  advised  castor 
with  sweet  wine. 

To  behave  properly  at  a “musicale”  in 
a private  house  is  a fine  art.  In  one  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy’s  novels  the  guests 
while  there  was  singing  or  piano  play- 
ing- examined  curiously  with  their  eyes 
the  furniture  as  though  they  had  never 
before  seen  tables,  chairs,  sofas.  There 
is  an  art  of  dozing  and  yet  preserving  an 
outward  appearance  of  intelligence.  The 
happy  hearer  awakes  fully  when  the 
music  is  over,  as  does  one  sleeping  in 
a boiler  shop,  when  the  hammering  is 
done  for  the  day. 


The  critic  could  not  haye  objected  to 
'Mrs.  Sheridan,  especially  in  the  first 
song.  “The  suggestion  of  the  song  is 
melancholy,  and  the  singer’s  round,  full 
notes  were  not  pathetic,  but  had  a 
broader  tinge  like  sadness.  . while  the 
deep  tones  seemed  to  reverberate  as  if 
' a great  solitude.  Mrs.  Sheridan’s 
gown  was  pink,  and  her  dark  hair 
slightly  powdered  perhaps  by  too  serious 
an  atitude  towards  life,  was  parted  in 
soft,  simple  fashion  from  the  placid  face, 
in  which  the  dark  eyes  mirrored  the 
dramatic  feeling  within.” 

No.  The  most  hardened  amateur  critic 
would  have  melted  in  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Sheridan. 


Dr.  Pigou.  dean  of  Bristol,  Eng.,  ob- 
jects to  “cork-screw  chants”  in  church. 
A cork-screw  chant,  it  appears  from  his 
definition,  is  one  full  of  accidentals,  so 
that  it  makes  “a  congregation  feel  as  if 
they  did  not  know  where  they  were  ” 
Harold  MacGrath,  the  author  of  “The 
Man  on  the  Box,”  is  elaborating  with 
Frederick  Jackson,  a composer  of  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y..  a “tabloid  operetta,  'The 
Watteau  Shepherdess,’  into  a three- 
act  opera."  The  original  version  was 
produced  at  the  Hudson  Theatre,  New 
York,  last  year,  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  De  Mille 
at  a special  performance.  There  is  now 
a vaudeville  version. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  New  York  thus 
describes  Mr  Creatore:  “He  is  the  most 
tragic  of  conductors.  He  agonizes  He 
is  torn  in  pieces  in  mighty  conflicts.  He 
begs,  he  implores  this  choir  of  instru- 
ments to  play  with  more  fervor,  with 
more  abandon.  His  breast  iieaves.  Plis 
pious  heart  thumps  like  a trip  hammer. 

“Then  succeed  moments  of  last 
strange,  inexplicable  cahn.  The  expres- 
sions of  unutterable  appealing  woe  pass 
from  the  tense,  nervous  face.  He  passes 
his  hand  through  his  brilliantined  locks 
Hie  impulsive  hand  sinks  to  his  roman- 
tic trouser  side. 

“Some  sweet  thought,  whether  stimu- 
lated by  the  music  or  no  we  know  not, 
passes  through  his  brain  and  reflects  its 
tenderness  in  his  creamy  fawnlike  eye 
Peradventure  he  thinketh.  like  the  law- 
yer, in  Queen  Mali's  speech,  upon  his 
salary.  Then,  like  a grand  awakening 
from  sleep,  like  the  sun.  when  in  jocund 
strength  it  comes  out  from  behind  the 
ignoble  clouds,-  he  arouses  himself,  and 

with  a world  of  passion,  an  upheaval  of 
tremendous  energy,  lie  rushes  at  the  pic- 
colo and  conducts  one  note  from  it.” 


What  did  the  breathless  young  singer 
and  the  gifted  pianist  who  was  trying  to 
acquire  composure  for  her  performance 
ot  Chopin's  ballade  do?  There  sat  the 
critic  and  she  would  not  be  moved. 
■‘‘Even  diplomacy  would  have  failed  to 
coax  her  away,  maybe  to  the  tea  room, 
although  her  comments  on  the  music 
afterwards  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  she  would  have  found  the  tea  room 
a relief.” 

I what  are  tea  and  biscuits,  or  even 

lettuce  sandwiches  and  richly  frosted 
cakes  to  the  critical  soul  in  the  exercise 
of  its  duty? 

There  she  sat  in  the  drawing  room. 
There  she  “sot,”  for  the  solecism  is 
more  expressive.  Was  she  armed  with 
a lorgnette?  If  she  had  one  raised  for 
inspection,  no  wonder  that  singer  - and 
player  had  gooseflesh.  A man  armed  in 
triple  bass  is  faint  with  sinking  of  the 
stomach  when  he  is  conscious  of  a lor- 
gnette. Seen  through  it  the  sturdiest 
inevitably  must  shrink. 

, There  the  critic  “sot.”  Her  only  pleas- 
ure was  a “sardonic”  one,  the  pleasure 
of  "chilling  ambition,  enthusiasm  with  a 
sarcastic  phrase.”  We  see  Miss  Blank's 
lips  curled  in  scorn,  the  baleful  glare  of 
'ler  eyes.  We.  hear  her  hissing  through 
p“r  teeth  the  damning  verdict:  “Rotten  ” 


The  Cincinnati  Post  states:  “Mme.. 

Nordica’s  first  engagement  as  a singer 
was  in  a Boston  church,  where  at  16  she 
was  receiving  an  enormous  salary.  She 
was  thus  enabled  to  further  perfect  her 
voice  by  study  abroad.”  This  is  flatter- 
ing to  the  Boston  church,  but  stern 
truth  compels  us  to  say  that  the  salary 
was  not  “enormous.”  Church  singers 
and  organists  in  Boston  have  for  many 
years  and  are  now  miserably  paid. 

Kansas  City  will  have  a performance 
of  Richard  Strauss’  “Salome.”  The  Star 
informs  us  that  the  opera  “is  to  be  the 
great  advertising  card  for  the  spring 
tour”  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
company.  “As  to  the  moral  side  of 
Oscar  Wilde’s  book— let  that  pass,”  said 
Mr.  Strine  to  the  Star's  reporter.  “We 
will  bring  to  Kansas  City  an  orchestra 
oC  SO  men.”  But  this  will  be  moral,  for 
Strauss  demands  a larger  orchestra  for 
the  adequate  performance  of  his  opera. 

All  this  foolish  chatter  about  the  “im- 
morality” of  Wilde’s  tragedy  ana 
Strauss'  opera  reminds  me  of  a remark 
made  by  Hazlitt  in  a review  of  “Measure 
tor  Measure,”  as  performed  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1S16:  “We  do  not  understand 
why  the  philosophical  critic,  whom  we 
have  quoted  above,  should  be  so  severe 
on  those  pleasant  persons  Lucio,  Pom- 
pey  and  Master  Froth,  as  to  call  them 
'wretches.'  They  seem  all  mighty  com- 
fortable in  their  occupations,  and  deter- 
mined to  pursue  them,  'as  the  flesh  and 
fortune  should  serve.'  Shakespeare  was 
the  least  moral  of  all  writers;  for  moral- 
ity (commonly  so  called)  is  made  up  of 
antipathies,  and  his  talent  consisted 
in  sympathy  with  human  nature  in 
all  its  shapes,  degrees,  elevations  'and 
depressions.  The  object  of  the  pedantic 
moralist,  is  to  make  -the  worst  of 
everything;  his  was  to  make  the  best 
according-  to  his  own  principle,  ami 
there  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in 
thing’s  evil.’  Even  Master  Barnardine 
is  not  left  to  .the  merry  0f  what  others 


think  of  him.  ibtft  when  he  comes  in, 
he  speaks  for  himself.  We  would  ree- | 
om intend  it  to  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice  to  read  Shakespeare.” 

The  Star  adds:  “Following  in  the 

footsteps  of  the  controversy  over  the 
pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Joseph 
Lhevinne,  the  Russian  pianist,  comes 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
pronunciation  of  ‘Salome.’  The  Century 
dictionary  says  ‘Sa-lo-me.’  with  the 
accent,  on  the  second  syllable,  is  proper. 
The  Standard  dictionary  agrees  with 
tin-  Century,  but  adds  that  ’Sa-lom,’ 
with  the  accent  on  the  last,  syllable,  I 
sometimes  is  used  and  is  correct, 
though  not  preferable.  Webster’s  dic- 
tionary gives  the  pronunciation  as 
'Sal-o-ine.'  with  the  accent  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable. 

“Charles  W.  Strine.  Mr.  Conned  s 
representative,  says  ‘Saal-o-may,’  with 

the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  ‘I 
don’t  know  that  I can  back  “Saal-o- 
may”  with  authority,’  he  said,  ‘but  I 
do  know  that  that  is  the  way  We  pro- 
nounce it  in  New  York  city.  It  is  so 
pronounced  in  the  opera  and  by  tjie 
members  of  the  company  generally.’  ” 
Strauss'  opera  was  sung  in  Germany. 
The  singers  therefore  pronounced  “Sa- 
lome” as  it  is  pronounced  in  German. 

Mr.  ICrehbiel  gave  the  reason  why 
there  was  less  “jubilation”  in  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  when  Mme. 
Melba  appeared  there  as  Marguerite 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York  for  sev- 
eral years  than  there  has  been  on 
other  evenings  when  “the  artistic  of- 
ferings were  incomparably  smaller.” 
The  reason  is  found  in  the  fluctuating 
character  of  the  audiences  at  the  Man- 
hattan Opera.  House.  Ordinarily  they 
are  composed  of  the  operagoing-  dem- 
ocracy. whose  sympathies  and  enthu- 
siasm are  easily  stirred  by  the  spirited 
performances  which  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein’s  people  never  fail  to  give.  For 
them  the  appeal  is  elemental,  and  their 
response  is  quick,  spontaneous,  un- 
affected. When  Melba  sings  there  are 
hundreds  of  sophisticated  operagoers 
in  the  costly  regions  of  the  audience 
room,  and  they  are  less  prone  to  emo- 
tional conniptions  than  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  many. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  hit  them  hard 
in  San  Francisco,  or  rather  at  the 
Greek  Theatre.  She  sang  an  aria  from 
“Samson  and  Delilah”  and  the  critic  of 
the  Argonaut  said:  “It  was  impossible 
to  believe  while  listening  to  the  rich 
flood  of  melody,  full  of  the  restless 
yearning  of  a loving  woman  who  longs 
passionately  for  reassurance,  that  the 
colder  soprano  voice  could  be  capable 
of  surcharging  with  such  intoxication 
of  passion  its  crystal  notes.”  The  critic 
—a  woman— forgot  Mme.  Schumann - 
Heink’s  “particularly  ugly  gown”  and 
the  “magnificent  ermine  stole”  which 
hung  from  her  broad  German  shoul- 
ders. “She  had  sent  us  back  to  the 
twilight  of  Biblical  fable,  and  we  heard 
a woman  voicing  to  her  lover’s  ear  the 
completeness  of  her  surrender  to  the 
intoxication  of  a love  that  demands 
all.” 

They  order  these  things  better  out 
West.  In  Boston  we  should  not  dare 
to  be  so  tropically  lush  in  print— for  the 
district  attorney  has  at  least  one  eye 
that  never  sleeps  and  there  Is  a Watch 
and  Ward  Society.  Hence  our  compara- 
tive frigidity  in  praise  of  soprano  or 
contralto.  Tenors,  of  course,  fare  bet- 
ter. 

At  the  same  time  a western  critic 
wishing  a few  days  ago  to  laud  a fid- 
dler spoke  of  his  “infinitesimal”  art. 

T't  d-  / “7  /f^7 

'Symphonia  Domestica  Played 
at  15th  Concert  Con- 
? ducted  by  Dr,  Muck, 

The  15th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  con- 
ductor, took  place  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: 


Symphonia  Domestica ,...R  Strauss 

Piano  concerto  No.  2 Brahms 

Mr.  Gabrllowltsch,  pianist. 

Academic  Festival  Overture Brahms 

i Strauss’  Symphonia  Domestica  was 
played  for  the  first  time  nearly  three 
j years  ago  in  New  York.  Emerson  said 
in  effect  that  a new  book  should  not  be 
read  until  it  Is  at  least  a year  old.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  book  may  be 
dead  without  hope  of  resurrection  and 
there  -will  then  >be  no  curiosity  concern- 
ing its  contents.  Strauss’  symphony  is 
now  three  years  old.  Wherever  it  is 
performed,  as  recently  in  Paris  for  at 
least  the  third  time,  it  excites  lively  dis- 
I cusslon. 

Today  Strauss  is  bitterly  assailed  by 
some  on  account  of  his  magnificent 
opera  “Salome,”  a great  and  surpris- 
ing work  of  art  which  was  taken  from 
the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  consequence  of  foolish  and 
prurient  chatter.  Some  of  the  articles 
written  against  It  were  foul  in  language 
and  suggestion. 

The  hypocrite  Olivia  In  Wycherley’s 
"Plain  Dealer”  inveighs  against  that 
dramatist’s  "Country  Wife”  as  a "filthy 
play,”  and  In  her  virtuous  indignation 
uses  such  vile  terms  and  displays  such 
an  evil  mind  that  Eliza  exclaims:  “Nay, 
too  farther,  cousin.  We  have  had  enough 
of  your  comment  on  the  play,  which 
will  make  me  more  ashamed  than  the 
Iplay  itself.” 

Not  only  the  opera  but  the  com- 
poser himself  is  now  recklessly 
abused  and  taunted  with  the  license 
of  Ink.  He  is  a low  and  debased  per- 
son, for  he  asks  large  sums  of  money 
' from  publishers  and  opera  managers; 
|Jie  Insists  on  orchestras  of  unusual 
leize  and  makes  unusual  demands  on 
the  instruments;  he  actually  goes  so 
far  as  to  write  a part  in  “Salome”  for 
the  Heckelphone — the  very  name  of 
this  Instrument  Is  to  the  suspicious 
immoral.  There  is  really  no  answer 
,ft>  these  charges  of  heinous  offences. 
It  ehould  be  remembered  that  when 
I the  Symphonia  Domestica  was  first 


performed  Strauss  was  attacked  for 
the  employment  of  a huge  orchestra 
to  tell  in  tones  a simple  story;  he  was 
censured  because  he  used  Instruments 
in  an  extraordinary  fashion  and  In- 
dulged himself  in  strange  combina- 
tions of  timbres;  he  was  denounced 
because  he  asked  the  publisher  to  pay 
him  about  $9000  for  the  work. 
Johannes  Brahms,  by  the  way,  sold 
the  copyright  of  his  third  symphony 
to  a publisher  for  $9000  and  a per- 
centage on  sums  realized  by  perform- 
ances; but  Brahms  was  a good  man, 
free  from  all  orchestral  eccentricities. 

Is  Strauss  reproached  today  for  his 
choice  of  Wilde's  tragedy  as  a libretto? 
He  was  jeered  at  three  years  ago  be- 
cause he  wished  to  Illustrate  by  music  a 
day  in  his  family  life.  This  monster,  it 
seems,  has  a wife  and  child.  He  is  said 
to  be  fond  of  them.  That  he  should 
dare  to  Interest  the  musical  world  in 
them  was  the  height  of  impudence. 
What  egotism ! The  protests  were  like 
unto  those  made  against  Walt  Whitman 
for  beginning  his  “Leaves  of  Grass”  with 
the  line,  “I  celebrate  myself.”  Poor 
Strauss!  Whatever  he  does  is  wrong. 

Late  In  1902  the  composer  said  to 
a reporter  in  London;  "My  next  tone- 
Jioem  will  illustrate  ‘a  day  in  my  fam- 
ily life.’  It  will  be  partly  lyrical, 
partly  humorous.”  The  three  sub- 
jects, he  added,  woud  be  typical  of 
papa,  mamma  and  the  baby.  Should 
this  statement,  or  should  the  plan  of 
the  work  have  excited  ridicule? 
Neither  at  the  time  nor  since  has 
Strauss  given  out  a long  and  minute 
anal  vtlcal  programme. 

When  the  symphony  was  per- 
formed in  certain  European  cities, 
the  programme  books  published  a 
simple  synopsis.  The  husband’s 
group  of  themes  represent  him  as 
easy  going,  dreamy,  fiery;  the  wife’s 
as  lively,  gay,  a graceful  creature 
who  can  also  be  tender;  the  child's 
theme  typifies  him  as  a peaceful 
youngster.  If  let  alone.  The  scherzo 
tells  of  parental  happiness;  the  child 
plays  till  It  Is  tired  and  is  put  to  bed. 
The  husband  works  and  meditates. 

There  is  a love  scene.  In  sleep  come 
dreams  and  cares.  The  family  awakes, 
there  Is  a pleasant  dispute— possibly 
over  the  bringing  up  of  the  child— and 
there  is  lat  last  a satisfactory  and  full 
agreement. 

These  scenes  are  not  confined  to  the 
Strauss  family.  They  occur  in  the  house 
next  yours,  in  the  flat  below  you  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferguson  and  little 
Johnny  dwell.  Is  the  subject  a bizarre 
one?  Does  it  not  appeal  to  human 
nature?  Does  it  not  admit  of  lyrical  and 
humorous  treatment? 

Why  Not  Add  Instruments? 

Who  cares,  pray,  what  sort  of  an  or- 
chestra is  employed,  the  one  known  to 
Monteverde  or  Haydn,  or  the  one 
dreamed  of  by  Berlioz,  provided  the 
composer  gain  his  effects?  If  by  using 
en  oboe  d’armore  he  can  the  better  bring 
the  image  of  childhood  before  an  audi- 
ence. why  should  he  not  add  the  instru- 
ment to  the  conventional  list?  Was 
there  any  outcry  when  Mr.  Loeffler 
added  a viola  d’amore— two  of  them  in 
his  original  version  of  "The  Death  of 
Tintagiles” — or  when  Mr.  Converse  auded 
a basset-horn  to  his  orchestra  in  ”i  „e 
Pipe  of  Desire”?  But  Strauss  is  a dan- 
gerous man;  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  with 
even  a fiddle. 

The  composer  gave  fair  warning 
■when  he  stated1  that  the  symphony 
■would  be  “partly  humorous”  and  there 
Is  no  excuse  for  those  who  Insist  on 
taking  every  page  seriously  and  com- 
plaining because  their  sensibilities  are 
now  and  then  shocked.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  humor  is  generally 
rough  and  tumultuous. 

Nor  are  the  members  of  the  Strauss 
family  as  portrayed  in  music  restful  per- 
sons. It  has  been  easy  for  the  Indefati- 
gable enemies  of  Strauss  to  be  flippant 
over  this  symphony  at  his  expense,  but 
they  base  their  jests  and  witticisms  on  ; 
non-existent  facts.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
be  funny  about  baby  in  the  bath,  baby 
being  spanked,  baby  with  the  croup 
etc.,  etc.,  but  as  I have  said  Strauss  has 
never  given  out  any  minute  analysis  of 
the  work.  If  any  mad  wag  hearing  the 
music  finds  in  it  portrayal  of  these  inci- 
dents and  other  incidents,  disagreeable 
or  pleasant,  in  babyhood,  he  finds  them 
by  force  of  his  own  imagination. 

Let  me  record  only  a few  impressions, 
for  this  alone  is  possible  after  one  hear- 
ing. 

The  themes  are  for  the  most  part  in- 
significant or  common.  The  strength  of 
Strauss  in  his  orchestral  works  is  never 
in  thematic  invention;  it  is  in  the  ex- 
traordinary use  he  makes  of  his  themes 
in  his  polyphonic  weavings,  in  dynamic 
intensity,  and  in  unusually  elfective  in- 
strumentation. Occasionally  he  invents 
a theme  of  true  and  inherent  beauty 
but  this  theme  is  short,  and,  as  it  we^e 
accidental. 

A certain  amount  of  explanation  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  any  honest  en- 
joyment of  portions  of  the  work.  These 
portions  without  a clew  are  uninterest- 
ing. As  absolute  music  they  do  not 
charm  or  impress.  They  give  only  the 
impression  of  much  ado  about  nothing. 

Have  Orchestral  Rhetoric. 

There  are  portions,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  without  any  indication  and  with- 
out even  a vaguely  comprehensive  title 
are  very  effective,  chiefly  by  the  elo- 
quence and  passion  of  polyphonic  treat- 
ment and  orchestral  rhetoric.  The  sec- 
tion that  thus  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
Is  the  “Love  scene”  in  the  adagio,  There 
is  no  haunting,  compelling  theme,  the 
song  of  triumphant  love,  but  typical 
themes  that  have  preceded  are  here  de- 
veloped and  joined  together  till  passion 
is  at  its  height,  and  tne  sonority  of  the 
orchestra  is  full  and  glowing  and  irre- 
sistible without  a suggestion  of  delight 
in^sheer,  brutal  noise.  5 

.Strauss  is  less  successful  in  the  ex- 
pression  of  naivete  in  his  portraiture 
of  the  child  in  the  house.  It  Is  easier 
for  him  to  be  complex  than  to  be  sim- 
ple. His  airs  of  childhood  are  more 
or  less  sophisticated.  Even  the  cradle 
so£g  s£?n  ,a,ssumes  undue  proportions. 

The  Finale  Is  first  of  all  singular  by 
reason  of  its  reckless  extravagance.  The 
interest  Is  aroused  by  surprising  the 


hearer;  If  Is  m'afi&afhed ' SRI  Ay  by  add- 
ing to  this  surprise.  The  mastery  of 
the  composer  in  his  treatment  of  the 
material  is  Indisputable.  But  a surprise 
quickly  becomes  tiresome,  and  there  is 
a long  and  dreary  stretch  before  the 
astonishingly  jubilant  conclusion. 

I much  prefer  to  all  this  pother  and 
din  and  stress  and  fury,  the  mysterious 
and  highly  imaginative  measures  that 
introduce  the  theme  of  the  child  in  the 
Introduction  of  the  work.  That  episode 
is  something  more  than  novel  and 
strange.  It  has  rare  poesy.  Much  of 
the  scherzo  is  entertaining,  but  here 
again  the  enjoyment  too  often  comes 
from  the  sense  of  Incongruity,  from 
hearing  something  intrinsically  trivial 
swollen  fantastically  to  enormous  pro- 
portions yet  moving  with  incredible 
lightness,  as  though  little  and  familiar 
animals  having  partaken  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
'Veils’  food  of  the  gods  should  dance  as 
monstrous  shapes  a fantastic  fandango 
in  a broad  highway. 

Work  Too  Long  Drawn  Out. 

The  whole  work  Is  too  long  drawn  out. 
The  very  ingenuity,  the  diabolical  clev- 
erness becomes  wearisome.  Cacophonous 
passages  annoy,  not  because  they  are 
cocophonous,  but  because  they  produce 
no  real  effect— they  serve  no  artistic 
purpose.  Other  hearings  might  remove 
the  impression  that  there  are  passages 
where  the  Intricacy  of  the  voice  weav- 
ings defeats  the  intention  of  tire  com- 
poser. 

A work  like  this  should  be  played 
more  tha-.i  once  in  the  space  of  a month. 

A single  hearing  is  unfair  to  the  com- 
poser. the  conductor,  the  orchestra  and 
tlie  audience. 

The  performar.ee  was.  on  the  whole, 
one  of  extraordinary,  incredible  brill- 
iance. There  were  a few  slips,  notice- 
ably in  the  hrass,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  music  is  thick  with 
extreme  mechanical  difficulties.  Dr 
Muck  richly  deserved  the  applause  and 

the  recalls,  and  the  tribute  was  paid  to  j 
the  players  as  well. 

Mr.  Gabrllowitsch  was  unfortunate  in 
that  Brahms'  concerto  came  after  such 
a prodigious  ’’machine.”  He  was  un- 
fOrunate  also  In  his  choice  of  the  dry 
and  drab  concerto.  He  showed  self- 
abnegation  and  courage  by  choosing  it. 

I was  able  to  hear  only  the  first  two 
movements,  and  the  finale  is  the  move- 
ment In  which  a virtuoso  has  the  most 
opportunity.  In  the  first  two  move- 
ments Mr.  Gabrllowisch  played  with  un- 
derstanding and  with  solidity  of  style. 

It  was  a sound  and  musical  perform- 
ance. That  It  was  not  charming  or  en- 
grossing or  stirring  was  the  fault  of 
Johannes  Brahms. 

Coming  Concerts. 

Mrs.  Louise  Homer  and  Mr.  James  H. 
Duffey  will  sing  at  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  concert  this  evening,  for  Mme. 
Schumann-Helnk  and  Mr.  de  Gogorza 
will  be  prevented  by  sickness.  Mrs. 
Homer  will  sing  a scene  and  aria  from 
"Rlenzl”  , and  Liszt's  ’’Loreley.’'  Mr. 
Duffey  will  sing  an  aria  from  Masse- 
net’s "Roi  de  Lahore.” 

In  response  to  many  Inquiries  made  by 
those  who  have  sent  mall  orders  to  Sym- 
phony Hall  for  the  concert  which  Mme. 
Melba  will  give  there  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. March  9.  the  management  an- 
nounces that  the  tickets  will  be  mailed 
on  Thursday  evening.  Feb.  28. 

The  solo  singers  in  the  performance 
of  Plerne’s  "Children’s  Crusade”  by  the 
Cecilia  on  Tuesday  night,  the  26th.  will 
Ik-  Mrs.  Cabot  Morse.  Mrs.  Chapman 
Gould,  Mrs.  Jackson.  Miss  Knight.  Miss 
Baton,  Miss  Martin,  Miss  Griggs.  Messrs. 
Ormsby.  Merrill  and  Cartwright.  The 
socletv  will  be  assisted  by  ar.  orchestra 
and  a chorus  of  children  from  the 
schools  of  Somerville. 

The  programme  of  the  third  Jordan 
Hall  orchestra  concert  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  2Sth.  will  include  Cesar 
Franck's  symphonic  variations  for  piano 
end  orchestra  (Mr.  Gebhard^  pianist). 
Chadwick's  "Adonais”  and  other  pieces. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Johnson,  pianist,  who 
will  give  a concert  in  Steinert  Hail  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  27th.  will  be 
assisted  bv  Miss  Bessie  Collier,  violin- 
ist. who  will  play  with  him  Rubinstein’s 
sonata  in  G major. 

Mr.  Stephen  Townsend  will  sing  songs 
bv  Schubert,  Mozart,  Franz.  Brahms. 
R.  Strauss,  Converse,  Heinrich  and 

Mendelssohn  at  his  concert  in  stein- 
ert Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  the  28th. 
Mr.  Max  Heinrich  will  be  the  pianist. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Minna  Pfefferkorn  as- 
sisted by  Herrmann  Heberleln.  cellist, 
and  Miss  Ruth  Morse,  accompanist  will 
give  a song  recital  In  Steinert  Hall  Tues- 
I (lay  evening.  March  5. 

Pittsburg  Orchestra  Coming. 

The  concert  of  the  Pittsburg  orchestra 
on  Monday  night  In  Symphony  Hall  will 
be  the  26th  consecutive  one  in  a tour 
the  orchestra  is  now  making.  Mr.  Paur 
will  appear  as  conductor,  composer  and 
pianist.  He  will  appear  here  for  the 
first  time  as  a pianist  with  orchestra. 
During  the  last  two  years  he  has  given 
a number  of  recitals  and  played  several 
times  with  the  Pittsburg  orchestra  and 
with  the  Chicago  orchestra.  ... 

Mr  Francis  Macmillen.  violinist,  will 
give  a recital  in  Chlckering  Hall  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday.  March  4. 

The  programme  of  the  Hoffmann  quar- 
tet concert  in  Potter  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening  March  5.  will  include  Strube  s 
quartet  In  D major.  Debussy’s  dances 
for  harps  and  string  orchestra  (first  time 
here),  and  Mozart's  quartet  in  E fiat. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox  will  play  at  his  third 
chamber  concert  Wednesday  evening, 

- March  0.  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Willv  Hess  sonatas  by  Strauss  and 
Franck  for  the  piano  and  violin.  lie  will 
also  play  two  rhapsodies  for  piano  by 

I DCMrs.U'Mar9h  will  play  at  her  concert 
in  Jordan  Hall  on  Wednesday  even.ng, 
March  6.  with  the  assistance  of  an  or- 
chestra of  Boston  Symphony  men  .ed 
bv  Mr.  Lang,  Mozart’s  concerto  in  B 
fiat,  Converse’s  ’’Night'  and  Tschaikow- 


sky’s  concerto  in  B flat  rifiifS?. 

Miss  Katherine  Goodson  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  March  14. 

The  programme  of  the  16th  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  March 
2.  will  include  Debussy's  three  sympho- 
nic poems,  "The  Sea”  (first  time).  Alex- 
ander Ritter's  "Olafs  Wedding  Dance” 
(first  time).  Liszt's  "Mephlsto"  waltz 
and  Berlioz’s  overture  "Roman  Carni- 
val.” 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Maud  A.  Emerson  will 
give  a piano  concert  In  Greeley  Hall.  1GS 
Massachusetts  avenue,  tomorrow  night. 

Other  announcements  are  made  <>n  the 
music  page  in  another  section  of  this 
Herald. 
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THt  SINOU  AS  UtUNtl). 

Prof.  Russell  of  Williams  College, 
stating  that  the  11th  commandment 
should  be  "Thou  shalt  not  be  a snob,” 
defined  the  term: 

A snob  Is  a man  who  prostrates  him- 
self before  those  who  have  position  and 
wealth,  and  considers  himself  superior 
to  those  who  do  not  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  Influence. 

This  definition  Is  long  and  rhetori- 
cal. Thackeray’s  definition  covers 
the  ground  and  Is  more  concise:  "He 
who  meanly  admires  mean  things  is 
a snob."  The  "Book  of  Snobs”  should 
be  read  by  every  one  at  least  once  a 
year.  In  that  gallery  of  remorseless 
portraits,  what  one  of  us  has  not 
while  laughing  at  the  pictures  of 
others  suddenly  found  his  own  por- 
trait drawn  to  the  life? 

The  word  itself  did  not  always 
have  in  English  the  present  and  com- 
mon meaning.  Early  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury it  meant  a shoemaker,  and  spe- 
cifically a journeyman  cobbler.  In 
English  university  speech  it  meant 
an  inferior.  The  term  was  applied 
indiscriminately  to  all  who  were  not 
members  of  the  university,  but  in  a 
more  particular  manner  at  Cam- 
bridge to  “the  profanum  vulgus,  the 
tag-rag  and  bob-tail,  who  vegitate  on 
the  sedgy  banks  of  Camus.”  It  is 
said  that  the  words  “snob”  and  its 
antithesis  “nob”  originated  from  the 
internal  factions  of  shoemakers. 
Much  later  among  English  workmen 
“snob”  was  used  as  a synonym  of  rat, 
scab,  blackleg,  knobstick. 

A Frenchman  visiting  Admiral 
Maxse,  twenty  years  or  more  ago, 
being  asked  what  a snob  was,  an- 
swered: "An  individual  who  would 

enjoy  living  in  a dirty  hole  provided 
it  had  a fine  frontage,  and  who  is 
absolutely  incapable  of  valuing  moral 
or  mental  greatness  unless  it  is  first 
admired  by  big  people.”  But  defini- 
tions are  not  necessary.  We  all  know 
what  a snob  is.  We  see  him,  we 
meet  her,  daily.  For  the  snob,  alas, 
is  feminine  as  well  as  masculine. 
Nor  does  a day  pass  when  we  our- 
selves are  not  tempted  to  do  a snob- 
bish action  or  make  a snobbish  re- 
mark. Thackeray  himself  admitted 
that  he  liked  to  be  seen  in  Pall  Mall 
with  a couple  of  dukes. 

The  word  has  found  its  way  into 
French,  but  “snob”  and  “snobisme” 
have  a somewhat  different  meaning. 
A French  snob  was  at  first  a fatuous, 
ridiculous  or  a vain  person.  He  now 
is  often  a person  who  feigns  a pas- 
sionate liking  for  something  in  art, 
painting,  literature,  music,  which  he 
cannot  comprehend  and  does  not 
really  enjoy.  He  does  this  because 
he  thinks  he  thus  shows  his  superi- 
ority to  the  common  herd,  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  "correct”  thing  for  him 
to  do.  Snobs  of  this  species  are  not 
unknown  in  the  United  States. 


THE  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  sing  tonight  for  the  first  time 
in  Its  history  Mendelssohn's  “First  Walpurgls  Night”;  not  the 
speciously  dramatic  "Elijah,”  an  opera  for  the  "Sawbath”;  not 
the  nobler  “St.  Paul’’;  not  the  “Hymn  of  Praise,"  with  its  endless  sym- 
phonic introduction  and  the  expected  and  thrilling  high  note  of  the  res- 
olute, massive,  stern-jawed  soprano;  but  the  “First  Walpurgls  Night,"  one 
of  the  finer  works  of  a composer  who  has  been  absurdly  overrated  and 
extravagantly  abused. 

There  was  a time  when  worshippers  put  Mendelssohn  confidently  in 
the  hall  of  the  Immortals.  Some  today  insist  that  he  was  only  the  Ar- 
thur Sullivan  of  his  period,  the  Sullivan  of  the  oratorios,  cantatas,  songs. 

There  was  a time  when  Mendelssohn  was  regarded  as  the  most  ami- 
able and  generous,  the  purest,  the  most  highly  educated,  the  sweetest  of 
men  busied  with  music.  Some  today  represent  him  as  narrow,  jealous, 
spiteful,  a bit  of  an  intriguer,  a prig  from  his  heels  to  his  head. 

We  all  remember  the  portrait  of  him  with  the  professional  smile  and 
the  beautiful  diamond  pin — was  it  a real  diamond? — in  a bulging  and 
elaborate  shirt  front.  This  was  the  Mendelssohn  of  the  sentimental 
"Songs  Without  Words,”  which  were  written  for  a piano  warehouse,  the 
friend  of  Victoria's  consort  who  invented  the  celebrated  coat — also  an 
army  hat — the  man  who  was  shocked  by  even  the  thought  of  pretty  Zer- 
lina  undressing  for  the  night  and  admiring  herself  before  the  looking- 
glass  for  the  amusement  of  the  hidden  bandits,  the  fastidious  person 
who  described  Victor  Hugo’s  "Ruy  Bias"  as  a play  "of  no  value,  abso- 
lutely beneath  contempt." 

But  there  is  a more  characteristic  portrait  of  Mendelssohn,  one 
drawn  by  a young  man  who  never  saw  him.  It  was  published  in  the 
Savoy  of  December.  1896,  the  magazine  edited  by  Arthur  Symons,  which 
died,  alas,  because  it  was  “too  literary”  and  "too  artistic.” 

The  picture  is  a little  one,  about  2V°  Inches  by  1%,  but  all  'the  gen- 
tility, or  rather  the  finicalness,  of  Mendelssohn  is  In  it.  There  he  sits  In 
an  armchair.  His  smile  is  a blend  of  intolerable  superiority  and  self-sat- 
isfied good  nature,  the  smile  that  is  as  a petrifaction,  the  expression  of 
a “fausse  bonhomie.”  His  cravat  is  indescribably  genteel.  In  his  left 
hand  he  holds  a neatly  cut  quill  pen — the  Mendelssohn  of  the  “sunny” 
letters  in  which  he  expressed  dislike  of  his  colleagues’  music  and  praised 
occasionally  some  master  who  was  authentically  dead.  This  is  the  por- 
trait of  the  irreproachable  being  who  played  on  the  organ  to  Queen  Vic-  I 
toria. 

The  draughtsman  was  Aubrey  Beardsley,  who  contributed  to  the  Sa- 
voy some  of  his  most  remarkable  inventions.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
speak  of  pictorial  art  as  It  was  understood  and  imagined  by  the  strange 
young  man,  who  died  too  soon — for  lie  had  not  completed  his  novel  "Un- 
der the  Hill,"  and  one  of  the  drawings  for  that  wonderful  tale,  the  full 
page  drawing  “The  Bacchanals  of  Sporion,”  was  not  published  in  the 
Savoy,  although  Mr.  Symons  announced  the  publication. 


Beardsley,  Music  Critic. 

It  is  the  agreeable  duty  of  my  col- 
league Mr.  Philip  L.  Hale  to  discuss 
painting,  painters,  decorative  artists 
and  draughtsmen,  for  the  pleasure  of 
readers  of  The  Herald. 

It  is  safer  for  the  layman  to  work  in 
his  own  garden.  Let  me  say.  by  wav 
of  digression — and  the  pleasantest  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  fruitful 
life  is  that  which  is  one  long'  digres- 
sion from  conventionally  appointed 
routine— that  Beardsley  should  have 
written  more  about  music. 

When  his  Abbe  Fanfreluche  woke,  up 
in  a new  bedroom  he  thought  of  many 
things;  of  a wonderful  pair  of  blonde 
trousers  he  would  get  Mme.  Belleville 
to  make  for  him;  of  a strange  pamph- 
let he  had  found  in  Helen’s  library 
called  "A  Plea  for  the  Domestication 
of  the  Unicorn":  "Of  Rossini’s  'Stahat 
Mater'  (that  delightful  ’demode’  piece 
of  decadence,  with  a quality  in  its  mu- 
sic like  the  bloom  upon  wax  fruit.” 

Whether  you  agree  with  Beardsley 
or  not  in  his  opinion  of  Rossini’s  work, 
you  must  admit  the  subtlety  of  nis 
characterization. 

Or  read  this  passage  from  “Under  the 
Hill”:  "Fanfreluche  had  taken  some 

books  to  bed  with  him.  One  was  the 
witty,  extravagant,  ’Tuesday  and  Jo- 
sephine.’ another  was  the  score  of  ‘The 
Rheingold.’  Making  a pulpit  of  his 
knees,  he  propped  up  the  opera  before 
him  and  turned  over  the  pages  with  a 
loving  hand  and  found  it  delicious  to 
attack  Wagner's  brilliant  comedy  with 
the  cool  head  of  the  morning.  Once 
more  he  was  ravished  with  the  beauty 
and  wit  of  the  opening  scene;  the  nys- 
tery  of  its  prelude  that  seems  to  come 
up  from  the  very  mud  of  the  Rhine, 
and  to  be  as  ancient,  the  abominable 
primitive  wantonness  of  the  music  that 
follows  the  talk  and  movements  of  the 
Rhine-maidens,  the  black.  hateful 
sounds  of  Alberlc's  love-making,  and 
the  flowing  melody  of  the  river  of  le- 
gends.” 

"It  is  a thousand  pities,”  added 
Beardsley  in  a footnote,  "that  concerts 
should  only  be  given  either  in  the  af- 
ternoon, when  you  are  torpid,  or  in  the 
evening,  when  you  are  nervous.  Surely 
you  should  assist  at  fine  music  as  you 
assist  at  the  mass — before  noon — when 
vour  brain  and  heart  are  not  too 
troubled  and  tired  with  the  secular  in- 
fluences of  the  growing  day.” 

Then  there  is  his  fantastical  poem, 
“Toe  Three  Musicians,”  which  is  so 
long  that  there  is  room  for  only  two 
verses: 

One's  a soprano,  lightly  frocked 

In  cool  white  muslin  that  Just  shows 
Her  brown  silk  stockings  gaily  clocked. 

Plump  arms  and  elbows  tipped  with  rose. 
And  frills  of  petticoats  and  things,  and  out- 
lines as  the  warm  wind  blows. 

• • • 

The  third's  a Polish  Pianist 

With  big  engagements  everywhere. 

A light  heart  and  an  iron  wrist, 

And  shock"  end  shoals  of  yellow  hair. 

And  fingers  that  can  trill  on  sixths  and 
All  beginners  with  despair. 

The  Better  Mendelssohn. 

There  is  still  a greater  Mendelssohn 
than  the  genteel  person  of  the  “Songs 
Without  Words”  and  the  admired 

duets,  than  the  maker  of  the  "dra- 
matii  " oratorio  and  the  fragment  of 
the  fortunately  unfinished  opera. 

There  is  Mendelssohn,  the  composer 
of  the  overtures,  ‘‘Flngal's  Cave,”  “A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,”  pages  of 
"Melusina”  and  •’Sea-Calm  and  Pros- 
perous Voyage”— but  not  the  ending  of 
the  last  named  overtur which  depicts 
th#*  iovous  arrival  of  the  Nantasket  hoar 


with  chorus  of  picknickers,  with  the  I 
suggestion  of  waves  sporting  with  paper 
hags  and  empty  bottles  to  the  music 
of  an  amateur  cornetist  of  uncertain 
lip.  , 

There  is  the  Mendelssohn  of  the 
"First  Walpurgis  Night,"  which  con- 
tains singularly  picturesque  pages. 

I For  some  reason  or  other,  the  sub- 
ject appealed  to  him  in  the  freshness 
of  his  youth.  He  was  22  years  old 
and  living  at  Rome  when  he  began  to 
set  music  to  Goethe's  poem.  The  noet 
wrote  to  Mendelssohn  late  in  1821: 
“The  principles  upon  which  this  poem 
is  based  are  symbolic  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  For.  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  it  must  continually 
recur  that  an  ancient,  tried,  estab- 
lished and  tranquilizlng  order  of 
things  will  be  forced  aside,  displaced, 
thwarted,  and,  if  not  annihilated,  at 
least  penned  tin  within  the  narrow-  | 
est  possible  limits  by  reason  of  inno- 
vations. The  intermediate  period, 
when  the  opposition  of  hatred  is  still 
possible  and  practicable,  is  forcibly 
represented  in  this  poem,  and  the 
flames  of  a joyful,  undisturbed  en- 
thusiasm once  more  blaze  high  in 
brilliant  light.” 

Mendelssohn  paid  Goethe  the  compli- 
ment of  quoting  these  words  as  a pre- 
face to  the  piano  score  of  the  work.  It 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  com- 
poser had  these  thoughts  in  his  head 
when  he  was  writing  the  music.  An  ex- 
tract from  a letter  to  his  sister  would 
have  been  a better  motto:  “Then  when 
the  watchmen  come  in.  with  their  ‘Come 
with  torches  brightly  flashing,’  there  is 
a great  chance  for  fairy  and  witch 
frolics,  and  you  know  I have  a special 
foible  for  them.” 

The  Story  of  Composition. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  from  Isola  Bella  to 
a friend  July  24,  1831.  that  tile  "Walpur 
gis  Night”  was  completed  and  that  thi 
overture  would  soon  be  ready.  "The  onl: 
man  who  has  heard  It  yet  Is  Mozart,' 
Carl  Mozart,  the  son  of  the  composer  of 
"Don  Giovanni,’’  “and  he  took  a great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  It."  The  idea  of  the 
cantata  was  probably  suggested  to  Men- 
delssohn by  his  sister  Fanny,  who  wished 
to  strengthen  the  Sunday  concerts  in 
Berlin  by  Introducing  more  pretentious 
compositions.  She  wrote  to  him  to  this 
effect  when  he  was  in  Vienna,  and  from 
Rome  he  answered  in  February.  1831: 
“Hear  and  be  astonished!  I have  half 
written  music  for  Goethe’s  ‘First  Wal- 
purgis Night’  since  I left  Vienna.  Till 
now  I have  not  had  the  courage  to 
transcribe  it.  but  the  thing  has  taken 
new  form  and  has  grown  to  be  a grand 
cantata  with  full  orchestra.”  etc.  At 
Naples  in  April  he  was  hard  at  work 
on  It.  "It  will  be  a jolly  piece.”  He  was 
In  doubt  whether  to  use  a bass  drum. 

«*  Tome  with  torches  brightly  flashing’ 
really  drives  me  to  the  big  arum,  but 
moderation  counsels  otherwise.  I am  car. 
tainlv  the  only  man  who  lias,  ever  pie- 
sented  the  Brocken  without  piccolo  mu- 
®fc,  and  I have  had  some  concern  about 
the  bass  drum.  * * * We,  must  hav„ 
a great  noise  in  any  event. 

The  first  performance  of  the  cantata 
wa“  at  a concert  in  Berlin,  some  time 
Tn  January.  1833.  Devrlent  thought  :t 
mie:ht  be  an  effective  work  in  the  the- 
atre, and  in  May,  I860,  he  as  director  of 
the  Carlsruhe  Theatre,  added  it  to  the 

tf Mendelssohn  afterward  altered  por- 
tions of  the  cantata.  In  1842  he  I"??! 
tinned  in  a letter  to  his  moUier  the 
fact  that  he  had  clothed  different! j 
his  musical  thoughts;  It  was  a little 


•ait  of  Miss  Virginia  Listcmann,  Soprano,  a 
Listemann,  the  Violinist,  Now  of  Chicago, 
fully  in  Oratorio  and  Festival  Concerts, 


Boston  Girl  by  Birth,  Daughter  of  Mr.  Bernhard 
She  Has  Been  Singing  Recently  and  Success - 


Storyof  Mendelssohn’s  Com  position 


Which  Is  to 

too  warmly  lined  with  trombones,  and 
rather  scantily  dressed  for  voices;  but 
I have  written  out  the  whole  score 
from  A to  Z,  have  added  two  new 
arias,  and  have  otherwise  tailored  it.  i 
If  it  does  not  please  now,  I give  you 
my  word  I shall  abandon  the  thing'for 
the  rest  of  my  life.”  It  was  produced 
In  the  later  version  at  Leipsic  Feb.  2, 
1843.  Berlioz  was  at  the  concert  and 
described  the  work  as  a masterpiece. 
The  composer  conducted.  “The  over- 
ture and  several  numbers  were  en- 
cored over  and  over  again,  and  the 
whole  performance  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  approaching  delirium.” 

Performances  in  Boston. 

The  “First  Walpurgis  Night”  was 
performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time 
on  May  3,  1862,  in  Music  Hall,  when 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  conducted.  There  tyere 
two  performances  at  one  and  the  same 
concert.  There  was  a chorus  of  150 
voices — "no  dummies”  among  them 
according  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Dwight’s  re- 
view. The  solo  singers  were  Mrs. 
Kempton,  Dr.  Langmaid  and  Mr. 
Wetherbee. 

The  next  performance  I find  record- 
ed was  by  the  Cecilia  Society,  led  by 
Mr.  Lang,  Nov.  19.  1874,  at  a concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association. 
The  solo  singers  were  Mrs.  Addie 
Ryan  Coolidge,  Dr.  Langmaid.  Mr.  J. 
F.  IVinch  and  Mr.  Wilde.  The  per- 
formance was  repeated  by  request  on 
Dec.  24  of  the  same  year. 

The  Cecilia  gave  a performance  on 
April  2,  1883,  with  these  solo  singers- 
Miss  Ita  Welsh,  Dr.  Langmaid  and 
Mr.  Henschel,  and  on  Dec.  1,  1887, 

with  Mrs.  Ita  Welsh-Donovan,  Mr. 
Ricketson  and  Mr.  Max  Heinrich  as 
solo  singers. 

Mr.  Dwight,  in  his  review  of  the 
earlier  performances,  spoke  of  the  in- 
herent difficulties,  and  declared  that 
there  was  no  chorus  harder  to  be  sung 
than  that  of  "Owls  and  Ravens.” 

The  Walpurgis  Night. 

Walpurgis  night  is  the  eve  of  May 
day.  when  witches  met  on  the  Brocken 
or  Blocksberg  in  the  Hartz  mountains 
and  held  high  revelry. 

May  1,  according  to  the  majority,  was 
the  day  of  St.  Walpurga,  or  Walpurgis, 

or  Walburgis.  Others  say  that  her  day 
is  Feb.  25.  Walpurga  was  an  English 
saint,  sister  of  St.  Willibald.  According 
to  tradition  she  left  England,  persuaded  i 
by  Boniface  to  be  the  abbess  of  Heiden- 
h'eim.  She  was  distinguished  by  the 
miraculous  oil  that  flowed  from  her 
body.  This  oil  did  not  lose  its  properties 
even  after  it  had  been  preserved  for  two 


Be  Heard  Tonight 

centuries,  lur  n men  nealecl  the  sick 
and  needed  no  paid  bureau  of  publicity. 
Innumerable  churches,  chapels  and  al- 
tars were  erected  in  her  honor,  and  her 
relics  were  scattered  over  the  world.  It 
is  a pity  that  there  is  not  agreement  as 
to  her  day.  Sept.  21  and  Oct,  12  are  also 
given  by  hagiologists. 

The  argument  of  Goethe’s  poem  has 
been  stated  as  follow's:  “One  of  the 

three  annual  religious  festivals,  and  the 
greatest  among  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
nations,  was  that  held  on  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  May  (Walpurgis  nacht).  It 
was  dedicated  to  Woden  (Wodan,  Odin), 
the  Allfather,  or  supreme  of  gods,  and 
served  to  welcome  the  approaching  sea- 
son and  to  invoke  success  in  battle.  After 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  when  the 
Pagans  were  persecuted  and  any  open 
celebration  of  their  rites  was  suppressed, 
the  priests  and  their  attendants  would 
assume  the  most  frightful  shapes,  and 
with  unearthly  noises  would  often  put 
to  rout  the  detachments  of  ignorant  and 
superstitious  soldiers  sent  out  against 
them.” 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  is 
no  resemblance  between  this  Walpurgis 
night  and  that  of  the  witches'  sabbat 
described  in  Goethe’s  “Faust.”  (The 
Walpurgis  night  scene  in  Gounod’s 
"Faust”  is  seldom  performed  in  this 
country,  if  it  has  been  given  at  ail  with- 
in the  last  30  years).  There  have  been 
operas,  by  the  way,  entitled  “Die  Wal- 
purgisnacht,”  by  Ruemmler.  Prague, 
1827;  Weitzmann,  Reval,  1835;  Schroeder, 
Berlin,  1847;  Markull.  Dantzic,  1S55. 

The  plan  of  Mendelssohn’s  cantata  is 
as  follows:  The  overture  represents  the 
last  struggle  of  the  winter  with  spring 
and  the  triumph  of  the  latter  season, 

A Druid,  tenor,  sings  of  May  and  the 
chorus  supports  him.  An  old  woman  of 
the  people  warns  the  singers  of  their 
horrid  doom  if  they  are  surprised  at 
their  worship.  The  high  priest  exhorts 
to  duty.  The  Druid  watchmen  disperse 
to  guard  the  passes  to  the  glen.  A 
watchman  raises  his  voice: 

Should  our  Christian  foes  assail  us, 

Aid  in  schemes  that  may  avail  us. 

Feigning  demons  when  they  fable 
We  will  scare  the  bigot  rabble. 

This  leads  to  the  famous  chorus: 

Come  with  spears  and  daggers  clashing, 

Come  with  gongs  and  torches  flashing. 

After  the  discomfiture  of  the  Chris- 
tians the  priest  sings  in  praise  of  ms 
deity  and  the  chorus  of  druids  and 
heathen  sings  sonorously  “Thv  light 
shall  leave  us  never.” 

But  the  druids  were  molested  by  the 
Romans  before  this.  Suetonius  informs 
us  in  his  life  of  the  Emperor  Claudius: 

The  religion  of  the  Druidae  among  the 


Frenchmen,  practising  horrible  and  de- 
testable cruelty  and  which,  under 


Augustus,  Roman  citizens  only  were  for- 
bidden to  profess  and  use,  he  quite  put 
down  and  abolished.” 

No  Real  Witches. 

In  Mendelssohn’s  cantata  there  are  no 
real  witches,  although  he  said  he  was 
attracted  by  them.  Plis  make-believe 
witches  seen  singing  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  suggested  by  Berlioz  in 
the  finale  of  the  “Fantastic”  symphony 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  witches 
have  met  to  hold  their  orgies  and  not 
only  on  the  Brocken.  Thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children,  and  even  beasts 
and  feathered  fowl  have  been  put  to  a 
cruel  death  for  accepting  invitations  to 
evenings  with  Satan.  There  are  hills, 
plains,  and  forests  in  New  England 
where  the  Goat  was  worshipped  and  the 
Black  Man  enrolled  the  names  of  wor- 
shippers in  his  Social  Register.  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch  in  his  “Scarlet  Lettei” 
might  have  introduced  an  episode  of 
witchcraft. 

Sometimes  the  witches  in  this  country 
drank  tea  together  as  they  plotted  mis- 
chief. A place  where  they  met  in  Essex 
county,  New  York,  is  still  shown.  It 
is  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  as  you 
drive  from  Westport  to  Elizabethtown, 
just  before  you  come  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  called  Raven.  The  witches  also  had 
a camping  ground  near  Northampton 
of  this  commonwealth. 

DR.  MUCK  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Herald  and  the 
Four  Hundred  of  Chicago  of  Feb.  9 pub- 
lished the  following  pen  portrait  of  Dr. 
Muck  -on  the  stage  of  the  Auditorium  in 
Chicago: 

“The  personnel  of  Dr.  Karl  Muck— 
golly,  what  a paradoxical  symphony 
conductorial  cognomen — was  secondary 
in  interest  only  to  the  wizardic  maes- 
tro’s marvellous  skill  and  stick.  He  is 
of  ordinary  build,  slender,  trim  and 
graceful,  dignified  and  assertive  and 
yet  absolutely  devoid  of  affectation  or 
contortion  mannerisms.  His  baton  has 
the  gentleness  of  a fawn  or  a lune 
zephyr  and  frequently  alternates  with 
mekest  waves  of  the  reticent  left 
hand,  but  my — what  wonderful  possi- 
bilities and  results  accrue!  The  magic 
was  invisible  but  overwhelming.  Dr. 
Muck  has  a suggestively  Punch-like 
profile  and  abets  it  with  a cuff-collar 
over  which  his  war  vessel  stem  chin 
projects  In  sharp  outline,  and  if  his 
nose  was  a steel  one  he  could  sell  it 
fabulously  to  J.  J.  Hill  for  a.  North- 
west snow-plough  or  to  the  Manitoban 


■farmers  for  breaking  their  atatS-’^WTieat 
fields.  Dr.  Karl  materialized  with  his 
accustomed  dignity  ana  roi'aily  re- 
frained from  even  so  much  as  a smile 
throughout  the  first  two  numbers  and 
applause.  Chicago,  as  usual,  demon- 
strated its  exuberant  provincialism  in 
expecting  and  attempting  to  swipe  an 
encore  or  several — and  tills,  too,  of  the 
holy  Boston  Symphony  princes  — what 
monstrous  preposterousness!  hut  Herr 
Muck  was  game — and  so  was  Ganz. 
Fortified  behind  the  uplifted  grand 
piano  top,  however,  Dr.  Muck  later  dis- 
closed to  the  front  aiders  that  he  is 
neither  steel  nor  stone.  When  Herr 
Ganz  came  on  for  the  Tschaikowsky 
kaleidoscope  the  hitherto  baton  sphinx 
received  him  with  an  affinity  smile 
that  broke  his  face  well-nigh  from  car 
to  ear,  and  frequently  throughout  the 
marvellous  quintetto  concerto  irre- 
pressibly revealed  his  ivories  to  the 
wonder  pianist  and  the  concertmeis- 
ters.” 

This  sprightly  weekly  informs  us 
that  “Chicago  society  was  somewhat 
staggered  as  to  how  to  dress  for  a 
grand  orchestra  concert  in  grand  op- 
era environment.  In  Berlin.  Boston 
and  Now  York — -possibly  in  Pittsburg 
;; — full  dress  at  these  stately  functions 
is  de  rigueur,  but  Chicago  as  yet  takes 
no  chances.  Of  full-dress  suits,  tux- 
edos and  snowy  horseshoe  fronts 
there  were  thousands  in  the  mighty 
Auditorium  assemblage,  but  not  a sol- 
itary decollete  bare  even  in  the  gilded 
boxes,  where  even  some  of  our  spotlit 
social  men  of  the  period  were  content 
to  appear  in  their  store  and  office  tog- 
gery. The  visiting  orchestra  and  so- 
loists were  In  complete  evening  dress, 
although  Mr.  Ganz  still  surprisingly 
remembers  and  divides  his  claw-ham- 
mers before  sitting  down.” 


PERSONAL. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  (London)  of  Feb. 

2 publishes  an  interesting  query  ad- 
dressed by  “F.  D.”  to  the  Musical  Her- 
ald: “ ’I  am  about  to  -have  some  new 
teeth  and  I am  very  fond  of  singing. 
Is  it  necessary  to  have  them  put  on  a 
gold  plate,  or  would  the  usual  dental 
alloy  do  with  ebonite?’  How  many  peo- 
ple even  -with  encyclopaedic  minds  could 
satisfy  F.  D.’s  curiosity?  But  the  Her- 
ald, judging  from  its  reply,  has  knowl- 
edge odontological  as  well  as  musical, 
and  so  F.  D.  is  vouchsafed  minute  ad- 
vice of  the  nature  required.  His  kind 
informant  adds,  ‘Loose  teeth  rattle  and 
the  sound  can  be  heard  in  a large  con- 
cert hall.’  ” 

Mr.  Louis  Black,  tenor,  formerly  of 
Boston  and  now  at  the  head  of  the  vocal 
department  of  Beaver  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  been  engaged  as  solo  tenor 
of  the  Christ  M.  E.  Church  of  Pittsburg. 

Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  has  been  en- 
gaged to  take  the  parts  of  Marguerite, 
Juliet  and  Elisabeth  at  the  Opera,  Paris, 
next  May. 

Mr.  Seheel,  the  conductor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia orchestra,  is  suffering  from  nerv- 
ous prostration,  the  result  of  overwork. 

WORKS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Zola's  “Fault  of  the  Abbe  Mouret,” 
with  music  -by  Alfred  Bruneau,  will  be 
produced  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  this 
month. 

"Miss  Hook  of  Holland,”  written  and 
composed  by  Mr.  Paul  Rubens  around 
G.  P.  Huntley  as  the  star,  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Prince  of  Wales’.  London, 
after  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield”  goes  on 
the  road.  Mr.  Rubens  has  been  assisted 
by  Austin  Hurgon.  The  piece  has  the 
sub-title,  “A  Dutch  Incident,  with  Chat- 
ter. Jingles  and  Tunes.” 

Richard  Strauss’  superb  “Salome”  will 
be  produced  at  the  Opera.  Paris,  at  the 
end  of  April.  Mme.  Breval  will  imper- 
sonate the  heroine.  Delmas  will  be  the 
Baptist  and  Muratore  the  Herod. 
Strauss  will  conduct.  An  opera.  "J,a 
Foret,”  music  by  Felix  Savard,  will  also 
be  on  the  bill.  j 

An  orchestral  interlude,  "Virgo  Maris,” 
by  A.  Duteil  d’Ozanne,  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  a Lamoureux  con- 
cert, Paris,  Jan.  6.  It  is  an  entr'acte 
for  an  opera,  “Les  Marins,”  which  is 
not  published.  The  interlude  portrays 
the  course  of  fishers  toward  Newfound- 
land. the  perils  of  the  sea.  the  prayers 
of  women  and  children  in  Brittany.  J. 
Jemain  said  of  if  "Isolated,  in  spite  of 
its  true  melodic  and  orchestral  interest, 
it  lacks  development  and  does  not  bring 
out  sufficiently  the  victory  of  the  Virgin 
of  the  Sea,  listening  to  the  supplications, 
over  the  fury  of  the  unchained  ele- 
ments.” H.  de  Curzon  praised  the  music 
highly. 

Charles  Millant  has  written  an  over- 
ture, incidental  music  and  a choral  end- 
ing for  a drama,  "The  Despair  of 
Faust,”  by  Edmond  Picard,  a Belgian 
senator.  The  piece  was  announced  for 
performance  at  Brussels  the  26th  ult. 

Debussy's  "Pelleas  and  Melisande”  was 
performed  at  Brussels  the  9th  ult..  the 
first  performance  outside  of  Paris.  Mary 
Garden  was  the  heroine. 

Mascagni's  “Arnica”  met  with  little 
success  at  Barcelona. 

Asgar  Hamerik,  who  was  for  some 
years  the  director  of  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory at  Baltimore,  has  wholly  re- 
written his  choral  symphony,  “Lite, 
Death  and  Immortality.”  The  Baltimore 
News  says:  “This  work  was  originally 
written  while  Mr.  Hamerik  was  in  this 
city,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Oratorio 
Society,  which  first  performed  it.  It  is 
said  to  be  revised  on  a much  rpore  am- 
bitious scale,  and  the  Oratorio  Society 
may  sing  the  new  work  at  its  third  con-  j 
cert  of  this  season,  which  will  be  given  1 
in  April.”  Hamerik  is  now  living  in  Co-  i 
penhagen.  where  he  was  born  in  1843:  , 

"Tom  Jones”  a new  opera,  music  by  ; 
Edward  German,  “which  his  real  name” 
is  Jones,  will  be  produced  in  London  at 
Easter,  but  it  will  first  have  a fortnight’s 
trial  at  Manchester,  where  Mr.  Hayden 
Coffin,  who  will  impersonate  the  hero, 
was  born. 

A symphony  in  C minor  by  Eugene 
Cools,  which  took  last  year  the  first 
Cressent  prize  in  Paris,  was  performed 
at  a Colonne  concert,  Jan.  20.  The  com- 
poser made  his  own  analytical  pro- 
gramme and  in  it  stated  that  his  sym- 
phony is  "essentially  melodic  and  not 
work  of  combination,"  that  his  chief 
; endeavor  was  to  express  his  thoughts 
"clearly  and  sincerely'."  His  music  is 
said  to  be  better  than  his  explanation 
of  it. 


An  operetta  entitled  “Skiddoo,"  t>y ' 
Nathan  A.  Tefft  of  Bangor,  Me.,  wilt  be  I 
Produced  in  that  city  tomorrow  right.  I 
The  production  should  be  on  the  23d 

Verdi's  “Force  of  Destiny"  war.  per- 
formed in  San  Francisco,  Feb.  4.  by  tha 
Lambardl  company. 

“Deirdre"  a dramatic  Irish  cantata, 
music  by  Michael  Eposito  of  Dublin,  was 
performed. in  Chicago  by  the  Irish  Cii  ,r. 
nl  Society.  Feb.  3.  The  music  is  said  to 
be  flimsy  and  without  originality. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  lias  arranged 
Cesar  Franck's  Prelude,  Fugue  and 
Variation,  originally  composed  for 
organ,  then  transcribed  for  piano  and 
harmonium,  for  piano  solo,  and  lie 
played  it  in  London  Feb.  1 with  much 
success. 

G.  de  Saint  Quentin's  music  to 
Beaudelaire’s  “Harmonie  du  Soir"  was 
sung  at  a Coionne  concert  in  Paris 
Jan.  27  by  Miss  Dubel  of  the  Gpera. 

■/The  music  «/;c‘7e!J0‘h%S£" 

now  passionate  But  it  is  curious  that 

technlcT^truoturi  oT hls^text"  the 
Ilglu  linee  of  which  are  built  on  two 
rhymes  while  each  line  Is  repeated 
once'fn  a-.d Iff e rent  position.  One  wou  d 
hive  tlfough^  that  a composer  would 
«>ay  ‘m  hismuslc  |fome  effect  analo- 
gous to  the  peculiar  music  ot  tne 

P^!acomorOreflce's  opera  “Chopin"  was 
performed  at  San  Francisco  by  the  Lam- 
bardl company  Jan.  29.  The  niuslc  of  thls 
opera,  which  was  produced  at  Man  in 
1991.  is  based  on  themes  taken  from  Cho- 
pin's works.  In  San  Franc'sco.  Mar- 
tinez Patti  took  the  part  of  Chopin  .The 
music  was  highly  praised.  The  libretto 
was  condemned. 

A theme  with  variations  by  Georges 
blue  for  viola  and  orchestra  was  pro- 
duced at  a Coionne  concert,  Paris.  Jan. 
13  with  Pierre  Monteux  as  the  solo 
player.  The  work  is  described  as  a mel- 
ancholy and  charming  reverie,  a poem 

ful!  of  harmony  and  grace,  delightfully 
orchestrated.  , . ... 

A "Hymn  to  Venus,  an  andante  witn 


A lij  lllll  » cinio,  “ * 

variations,  by  Alberic  Matthard.  was 
played  in  Paris  for  the.  first  time  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert.  Jan.  13.  Mr.  < al- 
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vocorresi  praised  it  highly;  hut  others 
did  not  like  the  music,  and  cue  said  that 
It  "bristles  with  terrible  tilings,  like  a 
machine  of  war.”  There  is  more  effort, 
said  another,  than  logic  in  thought  and 
development,  and  he  spoke  of  the  hurri- 
cane of  wind  instruments,  the  impetu- 
ous movements  of  the  orchestral  mass, 
the  din  of  trombones,  maniacal  drum 
rolls,  etc.  The  applause  of  some  was 
drowned  by  hisses,  according  to  Mr. 
Boiitarol;  but  Mr.  Calvocoressi  said  that 
with  the  satisfactory  applause  a few 
hisses  were  mingled. 

Cllea’s  opera  “Adriana  Lecouvrcur 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  m 
Amenoa  by  the  San  Carlo  company  at 
New  Orleans  Jan.  *>.  The  chief  singers 
were  lime.  Tarquini,  the  tenor  Constan- 
tino, Mme.  Monti-Baldini,  Fornari  and 
Segurola. 

CLUB  ETIQUETTE. 


Has  a member  of  a club  the  priv- 
ilege of  speaking  to  a fellow-member 
within  club  walls  if  he  has  not  been 
introduced  to  him?  In  certain  clubs 
of  London  it  is  a breach  of  etiquette 
to  bow  to  a stranger,  although  he  be 
a fellow-member.  The  London  Chron 
icle  tells  of  a new  member  in  a Pall 
Mall  house  who  ventured  to  com- 
1 ment  on  the  weather  in  the  presence 
| of  a man  not  personally  known  to 
him.  The  latter  glared  and  said: 
"Did  you  presume  to  address  me, 
sir?”  “Yes,  I did.  I said  it  was  a fine 
day.”  There  was  an  ominous  pause 
"Well,”  said  the  offended,  “pray, 
don't  let  it  occur  again,”  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  newspaper. 

A distinguished  Bostonian  defined 
an  ideal  club  as  a place  where  one 
I could  have  all  the  advantages  of  a 
first-class  inn  at  a much  lower  cost 
and  with  more  privacy.  Between  this 
opinion  and  that  which  demands 
gregarious  intimacy  there  is  a mid- 
dle one.  A club  should  be  something 
more  than  a convenient  place  to 


dump  a man  from  another  city  who 
would  not  be  a welcome  guest  at 
home.  On  the  other  hand,  one  mem- 
ber should  always  respect  the  dig 
nity  of  another.  The  fact  that  Brown 
and  Jones  are  fellow-members  should 
not  necessarily  lead  to  close  inti- 
macy; yet  if  Brown  meets  Jones  ib 
the  coat  room,  why  should  there  not 
be  a courteous  interchange  of  views 
about  the  weather,  the  district  attor- 
ney, the  Tb;vr  trial?  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  Brown  should  at  once  in 
vite  Jones  to  steep  his  powerful  in- 
tellect in  alcohol,  or  that  Jones 
should  urge  Brown  to  take  pot  luck 
with  him  and  meet  Mrs.  Jones  and 
the  little  Joneses.  There  might  be  a 


compromise,  thus  expressed  and' 
hung  up  as  a house  rule:  ' Members 
are  not  obliged  to  bow  to  each  out- 
side of  the  club.”  We  are  told  that 
there  are  women  who  do  not  recog- 
nize each  other  in  the  street,  yet  are 
civil  and  even  friendly  when  they 
meet  at  an  afternoon  tea  on  neutral 
ground. 

NIGHTCAPS. 

We  are  informed  that  fashionable 
English  women  have  revived  the  use 
of  the  nightcap,  which  is  now  a 
“dainty  combination  of  cambric,  lace 
and  frills.”  The  women  find  draughts 
too  trying  in  the  bedchambers  of 
country  houses.  On  account  of  un- 
dulations” In  the  coiffure  they  need 
a nightcap  as  a protector. 

It  is  said  that  the  nightcap  was  in- 
vented by  Henry  II.  of  France.  Be- 
fore his  time  a hood,  something  like 
a monk’s  cowl,  was  attached  to  the 
sleeping  garment.  In  England  night- 
caps for  women  were  made  at  first  of 
silk,  laced  with  gold  and  embroidered, 
and  the  rich  colonists  spared  no  ex- 
pense; but  about  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  a woman's  nightcap  was 
generally  of  a stuff  that  could  be 
washed,  while  men  persisted  in  silk. 
There  were  families  in  England  who 
in  their  mourning  used  sheets,  night- 
dresses and  nightcaps  of  sooty  black. 
Now  black  sheets  had  been  used  by- 
blonde  women  of  high  degree  rejoic- 
ing in  their  beauty  before  this  indul- 
gence in  unmitigated  woe  crept  in; 
but  did  they  don  nightcaps  of  any 
hue? 

This  leads  to  the  great  and  all- 
important  question:  Are  nightcaps 

becoming  to  women?  It  is  a pity  that 
Mr.  George  Moore,  who  has  carefully 
considered  the  advantages  of  pyja- 
mas over  nightshirts  in  the  detail  of 
adornment,  has  not  yet  discussed 
the  aesthetics  of  the  nightcap.  John 
Leech  did  not  hesitate  to  cover  thus 
the  heads  of  some  of  the  pretty  girls 
he  drew  for  Punch,  and  his  estimable 
Mrs.  Briggs  w-ore  this  head  dress 
when  he  portrayed  her  in  her  most 
formidable  moments.  It  is  said  that 
the  present  coiffures  in  fashion  in 
England  are  helped  by  "stylish  trans- 
formations, which  are  detached  at 
night,”  and  to  facilitate  the  arrange- 
ment many  women  have  their  hair 
cropped.  No  wonder  they  demand 
some  sort  of  covering,  even  though 
only  a startled  and  hasty  mouse 
should  see  them. 

Mr.  William  Pulleyn,  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago,  characterized  a 
man’s  nightcap  as  “that  most  unseem- 
ly and  ungraceful  thing,”  but  he  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  concerning  a 
woman’s  cap.  Whether  a nightcap 
becomes  a woman,  depends  largely 
on  the  appearance  of  the  woman,  and 
especially  of  her  hair.  We  have  heard 
of  women  who  in  their  endeavor  to 
be  irresistible  during  the  day,  made' 
themselves  frights  at  night.  When 
Boswell  asked  Dr.  Johnson  why  he 
did  not  wear  a nightcap,  and  whether 
I it  were  not  better  to  wear  one,  the 
eminent  lexicographer  answered: 
“Sir,  I had  this  custom  by  chance, 
and  perhaps  no  man  shall  ever  know 
whether  it  is  best  to  sleep  with  or 
without  a nightcap.”  An  answer,  like 
In  substance,  might  be  given  to  many 
burning  questions. 

A LACK  OF  CONFIDENCE. 

There  is  no  general  conversation 
now  among  dinner  guests  after  the 
coffee  is  served.  The  men  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  a few  minutes 
in  the  dining  room.  They  are  offered 
cigarettes  or  a small,  trifling,  insig- 
nificant cigar.  They  are  hurried 
even  In  this.  The  host  all  too  soon 
uses  one  of  the  formulas:  “The 

ladies  are  awaiting  us,”  "Shall  we 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


SUNDAY — Chickering  Hall.  3:30  I'.  M.  Forty-sixth  concert  of  the  serie 
organized  by  .Messrs.  Chickering  & Sons.  Mr.  Charles  Gilibert,  bar: 
tone,  and  the  Adamowski  Trio.  Songs:  Gounod.  "Le  Vollon";  Lulls 

"A  Phllls”;  Franck.  “Les  Cloches  du  Soir”;  Schubert.  “Ave  Marla’ 
Wekerlin,  “Je  Connais  un  Berger  Discret";  Grieg,  “JeT’Almo";d'Er 
langer,  "Morte";  Wekerlin.  "Le  Rosier  Blanc";  Monsigny,  "Rose  e 
Colas”;  X.  "Margoton."  Brahms.  Trio  in  C minor;  Andante  an 
Scherzo  from  Rubinstein's  trio  in  B flat. 

Svmpliony  Hall,  7:30  P.  M.  Mid-winter  concert  of  the  Handel  an 
Haydn  Society.  Mr.  Emil  Mollenhauer.  conductor.  Dvorak's  149t 
Psalm;  Verdi,  aria,  “Tu  Indietro"  (Mr.  Edward  Johnson);  Massene 
aria  from  "Le  Roi  de  Lahore"  (Mr.  J.  H.  Duffey);  Gounod,  chorus 
"Unfold.  Yc  Portals,”  from  “Tho  Redemption";  Mendelssohn.  "Th 
First  Walpurgis  Night."  Chorus  of  400,  full  orchestra,  Mr.  H.  C 
Tucker,  organist.  „ „ , . , ,,, 

-MONDAY— Hotel  Somerset.  3 P.  M.  Fourth  and  last  concert  in  Mis 
Terry's  series.  Miss  Susan  S.  -Metcalfe,  mezzo-soprano,  of  New  Yort 
will  sing  Rontani’s  “Se  bel  rio";  Mozart's  “Batti,  batti”;  Scarlatti’ 


"Violet";  Monsignv's  Musette;  "Non.  je  n’irai  plus  au  bois";  Brahnif 
r.  Loeffler  s "To  Helen";  Faure's  "Ren 
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Maedchenlled  and  Staendchen.  — . — ...  , . r- 

contre”  and  "Toujours."  Mr.  Gebbard  will  play  these  piano  pieces 
Bach.  Bourree;  Chopin,  Fantasle  Impromptu  and  Scherzo  No.  2;  Llszi 
Llebcstraum:  Gebhard.  Gavotte;  Chopin,  Polonaise  in  A flat;  Schulz 
Evler,  Paraphrase  on  Strauss’  “Blue  Danube”  waltz. 

Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra  o 
96  plavers,  Mr.  Emil  Paur,  conductor.  Weber,  overture  to  "Oboron” 
Llszt-Rusoni,  Spanish  Rhapsody  (Mr.  Paur.  pianist;  Mr.  Von  Kunits 
conductor) ; Brahms,  variations  o n a theme  by  Schumann  (orchcstratci 
by  Mr  Paur);  Wagner,  overture  to  "Tannhaeuser”;  Schubert,  "Un 
finished”  Symphony;  Liszt,  symphonic  poem,  "The  Preludes";  Ricli&n 
Strauss,  love  scene  from  the  opera  “Feuersnotii.” 

TUESDAY — Chickering  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  the  Kneisel  quartet 
Mozart  quartet  in  A major;  Beethoven,  trio,  C minor,  op.  1,  No.  : 
(Mr.  Perabo,  pianist);  Tschaiko wsky,  quartet,  F major,  op.  22. 

Curtis  Hall  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  the  music  department  of  the  eit; 
of  Boston  Mr.  Kanrieh.  conductor  of  the  orchestra.  Cherubini 
overture  to  “The  Water  Carrier";  Diaz,  entr'acte.  "La  Mariposa" 
Weber  "Invitation  to  the  Dance”;  Gounod,  selection  from  “Faust” 
Elgar,  "Salut  d’Amour";  Auber,  overture  to  "The  Magon.”  Mis 
Emily  W.  Hayden,  soprano,  will  sing  an  aria  from  “Samson  an. 
Delilah.”  and  Chadwick's  "Thou’rt  Like  .Unto  a Flower”  and  “Th. 
Dance.  ’ Mr.  Claude  Fisher,  violinist,  will  play  Wlenlawekls  Polo 

nasteiner^  HaU^S  P.  M.  Concert  by  the  Huntington  Club  (Miss  Cori 
Hayden,  soprano;  Miss  Mabel  Pierce,  pianist;  Miss  Frieda  Melllsh 
reader)  in  aid  of  the  Church  Temperance  Coffee  Rooms.  Mr.  Ber 
thold  Silverman,  violinist,  will  assist.  Songs  by  Foote,  Massenet  ant 
Parker.  Piano  pieces  by  Chopin.  Rachmaninoff  and  Mrs.  Beach 
Violin  pieces  by  Raff  and  Vieuxtemps.  1 

WEDNESDAY — Jordan  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Piano  recital  by  Mr.  Ossip  Gahril 
owitscii.  Beethoven.  Rondo.  G major,  op.  51;  Bach,  Prelude,  A minor 


Sarabande,  E minor.  Gavotte  B minor  (arranged  by  Salnt-Saens) 
inor,  op.  42;  Moszkowski, ' Bn  Automne";  Tschal 


Schubert,  sonata,  Am  . . 

kowslcy  “Chant  d'Automne”;  Rachmaninoff,  Prelude,  G minor,  op.  2: 
(new-);  Glnzounoff,  Gavotte.  D major  (new);  Liszt.  Etude,  F minor 
Jordan  Hall  8 P.  M.  Third  concert  of  the  Apollo  Club,  Mr  Mol 
lenhauer.  conductor.  Kirch!,  “Awake.  'Tls  Morning";  Brahms.  "Lul- 
laby”; Yon  Othegraven,  “The  Pijier  of  Dundee”;  Herbeck.  “The  MaU 


of  'the  Valley";  Strauss,  "The  Beautiful  mB1uc  Danube 


Brahms 


“Rhapsodic";' W.  Hascall,  "Cavaliers'  Song”;  Stahl.  "Hymn  to  Song. 
Mrs.  Bertha  Child  contralto,  will  sing  “Know’st  Thou  the  Land?' 
from  Thomas’  "Mignon,”  Cornelius'  “In  the  Moonlight"  and  Mrs 


Mr.  John  A.  O’Shet 


Beach’s  “Scottish  Cradle  Song”  and  “Spring, 
will  play  an  organ  toccata  by  Callaerts. 

Steinert  Hall,  S P.  M.  Concert  by  pupils  of  Mr.  Frank  E.  Morse. 

THURSDAY — Jordan  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Annual  concert  for  the  benefit  o: 
the  scholarship  fund  of  the  Thursday  Mohiing  Musical  Club.  Miss 
Frances  T.  French,  president.  Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  violinist;  Miss 
Laura  Hawkins,  pianist;  Mr.  Myron  W.  AVhitney,  Jr.,  baritone;  and 
the  chorus  of  the  club,  led  by  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Hyde,  will  take  part 
The  programme  will  include  the  second  part  of  Volbach’s  “Raphael’ 
and  choruses  by  Dvorak.  , . . , 

Girls'  High  School.  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  the  music  department  of 
the  city  of  Boston.  Orchestral  pieces:  Wagner,  introduction  to  act 

III  of  “Lohengrin” ; Meyer-Helmund,  serenade.  “Rococo”;  Herbert, 
entr’acte  “Badinage";  Mercadante,  operatic,  selection;  Gounod.  Fu- 
neral March  of  a Marionette;  Mozart,  overture  to  “The  Magic 
Flute”  Mrs  Christine  Galbraith,  contralto,  will  sing  an  aria  from 
Goring  Thomas'  "Nadeshda”  and  Buck’s  "Sunset.”  Mr.  Charles  K. 
North  will  play  Briccialdi’s  fantasia  for  flute  on  "The  Daughter  of 
tho  Rpe-impnt." 
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Sun”;  Tappert.  "Song  - . . 

Sun,"  "The  Heart”;  Schumann,  “To  the  Moon, 


Toward  Freedom." 


:e  what  the  ladies  are  doing?” 
We  had  better  Join  the  ladies.” 
Unfortunately,  the  men  are  not 
llowed  to  talk  freely  and  gayly 
ith  the  women.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
bliged  recently  to  sit  at  table  be- 
ween  two  who  did  not  feed  his  wit. 
ne  of  them  was  not  quite  sure  that 
e was  a person  worthy  of  her  atten- 
ion,  and  she  met  his  gallant  ad- 
ances  with  “flashing  and  distended 
.ostrils” — to  use  the  language  of 
Jnglis'n  female  novelists  who  de- 
cribe  the  manners  of  the  aristoc- 
acy.  The  other,  voluble  and  dis- 
oncerting,  told  long-winded  stories 
ibout  the  doings  of  men  and  women 
vhom  he  had  never  sean  and  whom 
he  named  only  by  their  first  names. 
He  sat,  patient,  inwardly  gloomy, 
coking  at  Mrs.  Golightly  far  down 
:be  table,  radiant,  desirable,  and  he 
consoled  himself  by  the  thought  of 
being  near  her  later  for  a half-hour, 
talking  with  her  of  former  days  and 
hinting  at  what  might  have  been. 

But  hostesses  today  have  no  con- 
fidence in  the  mental  capacity  of 
their  guests,  nor  do  they  realize  that 
ihere  should  be  compensations.  The 
moment  the  guests  reassemble,  a 
hired  entertainer  is  introduced, some 
singer,  fiddler,  pianist,  reader,  who 
at  once  begins  conscientiously  to 
earn  the  promised  fee.  Poor  Mr. 
Johnson  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  even  seeing  his  once 
adored  Gwendolin.  An  overgrown 
brute  sat  between.  The  entertain- 
er’s repertory  was  large.  There 
was  no  intermission.  Mr.  Johnson 
looked  at  the  other  guests,  and 


thought  of  Wordsworth’s  party  In  a 
parlor; 

But,  as  you  by  their  faces  see, 

All  silent  and  all  damned. 

At  last,  at  last,  the  songs  were 
over.  There  was  a rush  to  farewell 
host  and  hostess,  and  to  gaip  the 
dressing  rooms. 

Is  conversation  one  of  the  lost 
arts?  Or  do  hostesses  invite  their 
guests  in  bunches  and  at  random  to 
repay  real  or  fancied  social  obliga- 
tions, instead  of  planning  to  have! 
men  and  women  that  are  congenial, 
interested  in  things,  theories,  ideas, 
and  not  merely  in  personal  gossip? 
“Well,  we  had  good  talk,”  said  the 
sage.  Who  can  say  this  today  as  he 
leaves  a house  after  a dinner  party? 
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The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gave 
its  75Gth  concert  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall.  Mr.  Mollenhauer  conducted  and 
Mr.  Tucker  was  the  organist.  The  or- 
chestra  was  the  Boston  Festival,  with 
Mr.  Crow-ley  as  concert  master. 

The  solo  singers  were  Mrs.  Louise 
Homer,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Johnson.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Duffey  and  Mr.  Willard  Flint. 
Mrs-  Homer  and  Mr.  Duffey  sang  in 
me  place  of  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  and 
Mr.  de  Gogorza,  who  were  prevented 
by  sickness.  The  audience  was  of  good 
size. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  of  late  to  arrange  a pro- 
gramme of  a miscellaneous  nature  for 
the  midwinter  concert.  The  society  en- 
gages singers  who  are  supposed  to  have 
J box  office  draught,  and,  as  a result, 
the  prices  of  admission  are  usually 
higher  than  those  asked  for  the  other 
concerts.  Thus  the  society  hopes  to  put 
1 money  in  its  purse. 

This  object  is  praiseworthy  if  in  the 
, course  of  a season  the  society  brings 
out  a new  work,  for  it  should  be*  eager 
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ib!e  id  do'fRfs.  Alter  nil, 

Aim  of  the  Ilanflel  and'  Haydn  should 
bo  to  load^  in  the  production  and  ex- 
cellent performance  of  ,■  oratorios,  dra- 
matic onntatas  and  other  choral  works, 
and  not  to  save  money  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a home  for  itself.  Let 
the  money  for  this  house-fund  be  raised 
by  subscription  or  by  extra  concerts. 

I In  the  regular  season  of  the  society 
j the  first  thought  should  be  to  main- 
tain the  record  of  noteworthy  per- 
formances and  if  possible  to  surpass 
It.  It  would  seem  that  a concert  with 
a miscellaneous  programme,  however 
popular”  it  may  be,  thought,  is  far 
Inferior  In  dignity  and  in  true  musical 
interest  to  tile  performance  of  an  un- 
pruillar  work  of  substantial  worth. 

Performance  Was  Dignified. 
These  remarks  are  of  general  applica- 
on.  They  are  not  made  with  special 
iference  to  the  concert  of  last  night, 
hich  was  dignified  by  the  performance 
' Mendelssohn's  cantata,  one  of  his 
impositions  that  was  unfamiliar  to 
ne-tenths  of  the  younger  generation 
concert-goers. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  may  point 
ith  pride  to  the  coming  performance 
Handel’s  "Belshazzar”  for  the  first 
ne  In  Boston.  This  performance,  how- 
er,  may  be  in  the  nature  of  an  exhu- 
atlon,  not  a production. 

There  are  important  works  that  should  i 
: performed  here,  and  the  chief  one  of  ! 
lese  Is  Cesar  Franck's  "Beatitudes.” 
'hat  this  remarkable  epic  has  had  only 
ne  performance  in  Boston,  a perform- 
ance of  an  almost  secretive  nature  is  a 
had  commentary  on  the  ambition  of  the 
two  leading  choral  societies  of  this  city. 

And  are  these  miscellaneous  concerts 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  amazingly 
Ipopular?  Not  unless  one  of  the  solo 
singers  at  least  is  a prlma  dorma  of  the 
first  rank,  and  in  that  case  the  audience 
goes  to  hear  the  singer,  who  Is  assisted 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  chorus.  It 
matters  not  whether  a cantata,  as  Vol- 
bach’s  "Raphael”  or  Mendelssohn’s 
“Walpurgis-Night,”  be  performed.  The 
popular  interest  Is  in  the  elaborately 
dressed  prima  donna,  with  her  profes- 
jsional  smile  and  her  professionally  win- 
ning demeanor. 

The  programme  last  night  was  as  fol- 
lows: "Svendsen,  "Coronation  March"; 
Dvorak,  149th  psalm  (first  performance 
by  the  society);  Verdi,  aria  from  "Otel- 
lo”  (Mr.  Johnson);  Liszt,  "Loreley” 
(Mrs.  Homer);  Massenet,  aria  from  "Le 
Rol  de  Lahore”  (Mr.  Duffey);  "Unfold 
Ye  Portals.”  from  Gounod's  '‘Redemp- 
tion"; Wagner,  recitative  and  aria  from 
"Rienzi”  (Mrs.  Homer);  Mendelssohn, 
‘‘The  First  Walpurgis  Night”  (Mrs 
Homer,  Messrs.  Johnson,  Duffey  and 
Flint,  solo  singers). 

Music  Unimaginative. 

Dvorak's  psalm  was  composed  without 
consideration  tor  the  natural  compass 
5f  singers,  and  if  it  Is  to  be  performed 
irilliantly  it  must  be  shrieked.  The 
nusic  to  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  is 
leither  imaginative  nor  dramatically 
■aried.  It  is  for  the  most  part  only  a 
est  of  endurance.  Fortunately  for  'the 
learers  and  the  singers,  the  work  is 
omparatively  short.  Gounod's  familiar 
horus  was  sung  sonorously  and  with 
mposing  dignity. 

The  performance  of  Mendelssohn’s 
antata  was  the  feature  of  the  even- 
ing. The  Herald  or  yesterday  told  at 
length  the  history  of  the  cantata  and 
described  the  character  of  text  and  I 
music.  The  cantata  was  first  brought 
out  here  by  Mr.  Lang,  to  whom  Boston  ! 
owes  its  first  acquaintance  with  many 
works.  Irrespective  of  the  period  or  the 
nationality  of  the  composers.  The  con- 
ductor and  the  tenor  of  that  first  per- 
formance were  in  the  hall  last  night. 
The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  per- 
formed the  caartata  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history.  The  choral  performance  was 
one  of  genuine  dramatic  force.  It  was 
distinguished  t®  a fine  appreciation  of 
the  composer’s  intentions.  The  various 
sentiments  of  the  text  were  intelligently 
expressed.  The  chorus  not  only  sang 
he  solemn  music  of  the  Druids  with 
nposing  volume  and  with  due  regard 
3i-  climaxes;  it  was  equally  effective  m 
ie  more  difficult  and  whispered,  "Dis- 
erse.  Ye  Gallant  Men,”  and  the  famous 
Owls  and  Ravens”  chorus  was  sung 
1th  uncommon  spirit,  appropriately 

Nsckless  energy,  true  dramatic  intensity. 

11  in  all,  the  performance  was  a mem- 
■able  one,  more  than  worthy  of  the 
iciety’s  reputation. 

The  chorus  "Owls  and  Ravens”  per- 
jps  does  not  seem  today  as  fantasti- 
Uly  wild  and  demoniacal  as  it  did  whpn 
was  first  performed  here.  Composers 
ave  written  all  sorts  of  extraordinary 
lings  for  choral  societies  since  the  dav 
hen  Mendelssohn  debated  as  to  the 
, roprlety  of  introducing  a bass  drum 
yh  the  orchestra,  since  the  dav  when 
-Berlioz,  hearing  a performance  in  Leip- 
sic,  praised  the  music  with  a generosity 
that  was  foreign  to  Mendelssohn’s  na- 
ture; since  the  day  of  the  first  perform- 
ance in  Boston,  when  Mr,  Dwight  was 
stupefied  by  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  music.  Nevertheless,  this  chorus 
Is  still  one  of  the  proudest  achievements 
of  Mendelssohn,  ana  there  is  a spon- 
taneity, an  enthusiasm  in  it,  that  is 
seldom  found  in  his  later  choral  works. 
Mrs.  Homer  Sang  Carefully. 

Mrs.  Homer  sang  her  arias  In  a more 
careful  and  self-contained  manner  than 
has  been  her  habit  here  of  late  years 
Mr.  Johnson  was  unfortunate  in  his 
choice  of  an  aria.  The  superb  farewell 
of  Othello  to  the  pride,  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  glorious  war  was  never  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a concert  air.  It  Is 
profoundly  moving,  it  is  tragic  and  irre- 
sistible in  its  place,  but  it  demands  for 
full  effect  the  preceding  scene  and  the 
I Immediate  situation.  Mr.  Johnson  made 
'.a  brave  attempt,  but  the  music  calls  for 
a more  heroic  voice. 

" Mr.  Duffey  of  New  Yrork  has  a pretty 
J voice  and  he  sings  in  a pretty  manner 
when  his  physical  exertion  is  not  too 
apparent,  but  the  baritone's  air  in  Mas- 
senet's opera  is  more  than  a senU- 
nental  ditty,  and  it  demands  a broader 
ttyle  and  a nobler  spirit,  Mr.  Duffey's 
oice  was  not  sufficiently  commanding 
,or  Mendelssohn's  music.  In  the  can- 
■ ita  Mrs.  Homer  made  little  of  her 
; 5W  lines,  yet  I have  heard  them  de- 
t aimed  so  that  they  thrilled  the 
-sarer.  Mr.  Flint  gave  valuable  assist- 

The  singers  were  all  generously  ap- 
aurled  by  the  audience  and  the  chorus 
st  no  opportunity  for  manual  exer- 
sc. 


I 


Mr.  Charles  Glllbert,  baritone,  and  the 
Adamowskl  Trio  (Messrs.  Tlmothee  and 
Josef  Adamowskl,  Mme.  Szumowska) 
gave  the  46th  Sunday  Chamber  concert 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Ohickerlng  Hall. 
The  concert  was  the  last  in  the  series 
organized  by  Messrs.  Chlckerlng  & Sons, 
and  directed  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker. 

The  programme  consisted  of  Brahm's 
trio  In  C minor,  andante  and  scherzo 
from  Rubinstein’s  trio  in  B flat,  and 
these  songs:  Gounod’s  “Le  Vallon,” 

Lully's  "To  Phyllis,’’  Cesar  Franck’s 
“Les  Cloches  de  Solr,"  Schubert’s  “Ave 
Maria,”  Wekerlln’s  ”Je  Connals  un 
Berger  Discret”  and  ‘‘Le  Rosier 
Blanc,”  Grieg’s  “Je  t’alme,”  D’Er-  j 
langer’s  "Morte,”  Monslgny’s  “Rose  et 
Colas”  and  X's  “Margoton.”  ' 

Mr.  Glllibert,  perhaps  with  the  deter-  ’ 
mination  to  show  that  his  repertory  Is 
not  limited  to  those  songs  which  have 
become  inseparably  associated  with  his 
name,  chose  a programme  almost  wholly 
of  songs  in  which  he  has  not  previously 
been  heard  here,  even  helping  himself 
to  one  which  is  identified  with  the  name 
of  Yvette  Guil'bert. 

His  performance  was  therefore  doubly 
interesting,  although  those  who  had 
heard  him  sing  such  songs  as  “Jeunes 
Flllettes”  or  that  from  “Joll  Gilles” 
could  not  help  missing  the  standbys. 

The  singer  fully  atoned  by  his  new 
programme  for  slighting  the  old.  and 
his  performance  of  the  songs  by  Lully 
and  Wckerlin  showed  him  in  his  most 
rresistible  and  characteristic  vein.  He 
was  not  in  best  voice,  yet  the  wondrous 
smoothness  and  seductive  quality  of 
that  organ  made  their  potent  way— for 
these  two  qualities  in  Mr.  Gilibert  de- 
pend less  upon  physical  endowment  than 
upon  the  singer’s  incomparable  art. 

For  the  rest  there  Is  nothing  to  say 
of  Mr.  Gilibert  that  has  not  been  said 
many  times.  Y'esterday’s  programme 
gave  him  unusual  opportunity  to  show 
his  interpretive  versatility. 

Schubert’s  “Ave  Maria”  and  the  song 
by  Franck  were  never  treated  so  tender- 
ly; and  he  sang  the  songs  by  Grieg  and 
D’Erlanger  with  a diversified  and  con- 
vincing passion  of  which  he  has  hith- 
erto given  little  proof. 

He  was  welcomed  and  recalled  with 
much  enthusiasm,  and  added  to  the  pro- 
gramme. The  performance  by  the  trio 
was  perfunctory.  There  was  a large 
audience,  and  the  walls  were  lined  with, 
those  standing. 


WITH  WINGS. 

It  Is  a singular  fact  that  no  one 
among  the  aeronautic  experimenters 
known  to  us  in  these  days  goes  back 
to  Daedalus  and  inquires  into  his 
manner  of  aerial  flights,  and  whether 
it  could  not  now  be  made  practical. 
The  endeavor  is  to  provide  the  com- 
munity with  airships  for  passengers 
and  bales  of  merchandise.  No  one 
thinks  of  poor  Mr.  Johnson,  depen- 
dent on  railway  trains  and  trolley 
cars,  yet  how  gayly  would  he  fly  from 
him  home  in  the  burgess  Warren  to 
his  office,  or  from  the  hot  city  to  his 
humble  thatched  cottage  on  the  cape. 
Every  man  jack  of  us  should  be  arti- 
ficially winged,  and  what  sight  could 
be  more  beautiful  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Golightly  whizzing  through  the  air 
that,  caressing,  would  detain  her,  and 
descending,  radiant,  to  the  sandy 
beach  or  alighting  for  a lawn  party. 

Men  have  flown,  and  not  merely  in 
mythology,  folklore  or  on  the  stage. 
There  was  John  Baptist  Dante,  for 
instance,  an  excellent  mathematician 
of  Perugia,  who  flourished  toward  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  in- 
vented subtly  a pair  of  wings  so  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  his  body  that 
he  flew  several  times  over  the  lake 
of  Trasimenus.  Not  content  with 
these  comparatively  obscure  flights, 
he  purposed  to  divert  the  city  of  his 
birth  and  he  chose  the  wedding  day 
of  Bartholomew  d’Alviano.  The  great 
square  of  the  city  was  thronged.  Now 
let  us  quote  a grave  and  reverend 
chronicler:  “Behold,  our  Dante  at 

once  shooting  from  the  highest  place 
of  the  city  appeared,  all  covered  with 
feathers,  and  moving  with  two  large 
wings  in  the  midst  of  the  air.  He  di- 
rected his  flight  over  the  square  and 
struck  the  people  with  admiration. 
Unfortunately,  the  iron  with  which 
he  managed  one  of  his  wings  broke, 
and  then,  not  being  able  to  balance 
the  weight  of  his  body,  he  fell  on  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  and  broke  his 
thigh.”  The  bone  was  set,  and  he 
was  afterward  invited  to  profess  the 
mathematics  at  Venice.  Whether  he 
there  flew  gayly  over  the  canals  and 
now  and  then  bumped  into  a bridge, 


or  hovered  beneTTcontly  over  the  doge  I 
while  he  took  the  Adriatic  for  hls 

bride,  is  not  related;  but  we  know  of 
a natural  sickness. 

The  experimenters  should  study 
the  method  of  Dante.  Here  is  a rea- 
sonable pretext  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Dante  clubs;  here  is  an  in- 
centive for  commentaries  on  Dante-, 
jwhat  is  needed  is  individual  and  not 
merely  gregarious  flight,  and  this 
flight  should  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest.  The  choir  will  now 
sing,  “Rise,  my  soul,  and  stretch  thy 
wings,”  to  the  tune  "Amsterdam.” 

IEMIL  PAUR 

The  Pittsburg  orchestra,  Mr.  Emil 
Paur,  conductor,  played  for  the  first 
time  in  this  city  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 
Weber,  overture  to  “Oberon”;  Busoni’s 
arrangement  of  Liszt’s  "Spanish”  rhap- 
sody (Mr.  Paur.  pianist);  Brahms,  vari. 
ations  on  a theme  by  Schumann,  op.  23, 
orchestrated  by  Mr.  Paur  (first  time 
here);  Wagner,  overture  to  “Tann- 
haeuser”;  Schubert.  “Unfinished”  sym- 
phony; Liszt.  "The  Prelude”;  R.  Strauss, 
love  scene  from  “Feuersnoth.” 

Mr.  Paur  and  his  men  were  warmly 
greeted  by  an  audience  that  should  have 
been  larger.  An  intelligent  foreigner, 
living  in  Boston  and  acquainted  with 
its  musical  pretensions,  might  reason- 
ably have  thought  that  curiosity  alone, 
would  fill  the  hall  to  overflowing. 

An  orchestra  supported  by  the  million- 
aires of  Pittsburg  for  the  sake  of  art 
and  not  merely  in  hope  of  gain  visited 
Boston  for  the  first  time,  a city  where 
the  princely  generosity  of.  one  man  es- 
tablished and  has  maintained  an  or- 
chestra of  world  wide  reputation.  The 
leader  of  the  Pittsburg  orchestra  was 
for  a term  of  years  the  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 

Programme  Singularly  Arranged. 
The  intelligent  foreigner  would 
naturally  have  thought  that  many  re- 
membering Mr.  Paur  would  have  had 
either  the  curiosity  to  compare  his  work 
today  with  that  of  a former  period,  or 
the  courtesy  to  pay  a tribute  to  one  who 
had  worked  earnestly  and  indefat’igably 
to  give  them  pleasure. 

Possibly  the  programme  kept  friends 
of  Mr.  Paur  at  home  and  deterred  the 
curious  and  some  of  the  adventurous. 
For  this  programme  was  singularly  ar- 
ranged. It  was  not  especially  attractive 
and  It  was  far  too  long.  The  more  im- 
portant pieces  were  very  familiar.  The 
unknown  one  and  the  pieces  that  had 
been  heard  here  only  once  were  not  irre- 
sistible magnets. 

Mr.  Busoni  had  played  nis  arrange- 
ment of  Liszt’s  piano  piece  at  a Sym- 
phony concert,  but  the  impression  then 
made  was  not  an  enduring  one.  The  ex- 
cerpt from  Strauss’  opera  never  had  the 
popularity  of  any  one  of  his  tone-poems. 

Brahms  wrote  variations  on  a theme 
of  Schumann  and  It  occurred  to  Mr. 
Paur  to  orchestrate  them.  Mr.  Paur’s 
scoring  Is  at  times  ingenious,  but  the 
musical  thought  of  Brahms  is,  for  the 
most  part,  uninteresting  with  or  without 
orchestral  dress.  It  is  more  than  unin- 
teresting, it  is  depressing. 

Not  True  Melancholy. 

There  is  a melancholy  that  soothes  or 
charms  or  inspires.  There  is  the  poetic 
melancholy  of  Schubert  that  is  attuned 
to  mirth.  There  is  the  melancholy  of 
Tschaikowsky,  the  oriental  melancholy 
that  comes  from  a realization  of  life’s  ; 
nothingness,  the  tedium  of  the  east  that  i 
ate  the  heart  of  the  magnificent  Caliph  ! 
of  Bagdad.  But  there  is  neither  tender- 
ness nor  elemental  despair  nor  heroic 
pessimism  in  this  peevish  maundering 
of  Brahms. 

The  orchestra,  unfortunately,  had  only  [ 
four  double-basses  instead  of  six,  for  ( 
two  were  unable  to  play  on  account  of 
sickness.  The  absence  of  these  men  was 
naturally  felt.  | 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  excellent 
material  in  the  band.  There  are  good 
soio  players.  There  was  often  spirit  in 
the  ensemble.  The  strings  were  at  times 
numerically  weak  against  the  brass  and 

wood-wind  instruments,  and  fortissimo 
effects  were  inclined  to  be  violent 
rather  than  richly  sonorous. 

The  performance  was  characterized 
on  the  whole  by  bold  contrasts  rather 
than  by  many  gradations  of  dynamic 
force,  and  it  lacked  variety  of  color. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  men  have  been 
carefully  trained  to  carry  out  the  con- 
ductor’s wishes  and  they  showed  the 
results  of  his  discipline. 

Work  of  Orchestra. 

Perhaps  they  were  heard  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  the  first  movement  of  t lie 
symphony  and  in  Weber’s  overture.  The 
i performance  of  the  overture  to  “Tann- 
haeuser”  was  dry  and  formal  rather 
than  eloquent,  and  the  brilliance  of  en- 
semble here  as  elsewhere,  was  seldom 
gorgeous.  Mr.  Paur  conducted  as  of  old, 
with  energy,  conviction  and  enthusiasm. 

He  showed  mechanical  proficiency  ,.s  a 
pianist  in  his  performance  of  Busoni's 
arrangement  ; his  bravura  was  clean  and 
he  played  with  a gusto  worthy  of  a bet- 
ter cause,  for  the  music  has  little  true 
distinction,  even  In  its  own  class.  Bu- 
soni orchestrated  It  with  a heavy  hand. 

The  audience  applauded  heartily 
throughout  the  concert,  and  Mr.  Paur 
added  a solo  piano  piece  to  the  Rhap- 
sody. 

MISS  TERRY’S  CONCERT. 

The  fourth  and  the  last  concert  in 
Miss  Terry’s  series  was  given  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the.  Hotel  Somerset. 


MT3s~.<?us.’ih  8.  Metca  lie  of  Now  York, 
'mezzo-soprano , vl  Heinrich  Cob- 
hard,  pianist:,  and  -?i  . Alfred  do  Vote, 
pianist,  todk  par  . There  was  an  an- 

(lie.nco  of  fair  sizr. 

The  programme  was  as  follows: 
Bach,  Bourrce;  Chopin,  Fanitasle  im- 
promptu, Scherzo  No.  2 (Mr.  Gab- 
bard); Rontanl,  “Sc  bpl  rio”;  Mozart, 
"Patti,  Batti”;  A.  Scarlatti,  Le  Vlo- 
1 ct te ; Monsigny,  musette;  18th  cen- 
tury song,  "Non  je  n’iral  plus  au  hois” 
(Miss  Metcalfe);  Liszt,  Lie'bestraum; 
Gebhard,  Gavotte,  Chopin,  polonaise 
in  A flat  (Mr.  Gebhard);  Brahms, 
“Macdchenlied”  and  Staendchcn;  Locff- 
ler,  “To  Helen”;  G.  Faure,  “Rencon- 
tre” and  “Toujours”  (Miss  Metcalfe); 
Schultz-Eveler,  Arabesques  on  Strauss’ 
“Blue  Dunube”  waltzes  (Mr.  Geb- 
hard). 

Miss  Metcalfe  sang  here  for  the 
first  (time  in  public  at  a concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Quartet,  April  9 
of  last  year.  Before  that  and  sinco 
she  has  sung  here  in  private  houses. 

Yesterday  she  sang  delightfully  the 
old 'French  song,  Monsigny’s  musette. 
In  the  songs  of  the’  second  group  she 
was  especially  successful  in  her  inter- 
pretation of  Brahms’  “Staendchcn” 
and  Loeffler’s  beautiful  music  to  Poe’s 
verses. 

Miss  Metcalfe’s  Voice. 

Her  voice  is  not  naturally  a large 
one,  and  it  is  purely  lyrical,  not  dra- 
ma lie.  Just  as  there  are  contraltos  who. 
not  satisfied  with  the  gift  of  nature, 
though  It  may  be  generous  and  enviable, 
would  fain  sing  music  composed  for  a 
soprano,  so  that  they  may  make,  as 
they  foolishly  think,  greater  effects  in 
the  concert  hall  or  opera  house,  so 
there  are  sopranos  who  charm  by  lyric 
grace  and  tender,  insidious  appeal,  but 
disconcert  and  sadden  the  hearer  when, 
to  be  dramatic,  they  deliberately  force 
tone. 

When  Miss  Metcalfe  abandons  sub- 
stance to  grasp  at  shadow  she  does  her- 
self peculiar  injustice,  for  her  tones 
lose  quality;  they  seem  hard  and  coarse; 
the  upper  tones  then  have  an  edge 
and  the  singer's  intonation  is  not  al- 
ways secure.  These  faults  and  offences 
are  not  redeemed  by  the  musical  phras- 
ing and  b3'  the  honorable  intention.  She 
is  a singer  for  a small  hall,  arid  she 
works  her  spell  when  her  songs  are  of 
an  intimate  nature  which  requires 
subtle  interpretation.  In  her  own  field 
she  has  few  rivals.  When  she  steps 
outside  to  conquer  her  victory  is  un- 
certain, and  if  it  be  won  it  is  acci- 
dental. 

Mr.  Gebhard  gave  pleasure  by  his  per- 
formance of  Chopin’s  impromptu, 
Liszt’s  “Liebestraum,”  his  own  gavotte 
and  the  arabesques  on  Strauss’  waltz. 


DANGER  SIGNALS. 

Merchants  in  Memphis  display  this 
sign:  “No  discussion  of  the  Thaw 

case  will  be  permitted  in  this  store.” 
A similar  sign  might  well  be  hung  in 
bar  rooms,  club  rooms,  street  cars, 
wherever  men  do  congregate  in  any 
city. 

It  is  said  that  a fight  which  almost 
led  to  murder  was  the  cause  for  the 
signs  in  Memphis,  but  there  is  no 
need  of  such  an  impelling  motive. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  case  encour- 
ages solemn  or  excitable  bores  to 
discuss  the  leading  features  of  the 
trial  and  to  dogmatize  is  enough. 
Some  years  ago  when  dinner  parties 
were  given  in  Norway  the  cards  of 
invitation  bore  this  line:  "Guests 

will  please  refrain  from  discussing 
Ibsen’s  plays.”  So  in  the  days  of  the 
Beecher  trial  prudent  men  refused 
to  argue  concerning  his  innocence, 
knowing  that  friendships  were  broken 
and  households  were  divided  in  con- 
sequence of  opposite  views  hotly 
maintained.  | 
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WHO  WROTE  IT? 

The  author  of  an  article  on  Ar- 
temus  Ward,  which  was  published 
in  the  February  number  of  Putnam’s 
Magazine,  states  that  the  poem  to 
the  memory  of  Artemus,  beginning 
“Is  he  gone  to  a land  of  no  laughter 
This  man  who  made  mirth  for  us  all?” 
was  written  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  al- 
though the  verses  are  not  to  be  found 
in  any  volume  of  Swinburne’s  poems. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Artemus 
Ward,  the  poem  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  was  published  in  the 
Spectator.  It  was  then  signed  "J. 
S.,”  and  it  was  copied  in  American 
| journals  and  magazines — among  them 
i Littel’s  Living  Age.  The  style  is  un- 
doubtedly Swinburnian,  but  is  it 
probable  that  the  author  of  "Poems 
and  Ballads”  would  have  concealed 
his  identity?  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Artemus  was  mourned  by 
I many  Englishmen — Charles  Reade 
characterized  him  as  “Artemus  Hie 
I Delicious” — and  that  at  the  time  of 


i' 


I the  humorist's  death  many  English 
versifiers  were  sedulously  aping 
Iftwlnbnrnfs  stvle  and 


WEI  OUARTEf 

■ 'ine  lourtn  concert  of  the  Kneisel  - 
Quartet  series  took  place  last  night  In 
Chickerlng  Hall.  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo. 
pianist,  assisted.  The  programme  was  1 
as  follows:  Quartet  in  A major.  Mo-  I 

zart;  piano  trio  in  C minor,  op.  1,  Nd.  3.  j 
Beethoven:  quartet  in  F major,  op.  2;, 
Tschaikowsky. 

This  concert  was  interesting  in  sev- 
eral ways.  If  the  lover  of  modern  mu- 
sic was  tempted  to  yawn  during  the  fast 
movements  of  Mozart’s  quartet  and  to 
smile  In  a patronizing  manner  through 
much  of  Beethoven's  trio,  lie  was  re- 
strained, remembering  that  each  of 
these  works  was  In  its  time  exceedingly 
modern,  and  conscious  of  the  excellent 
performance. 

The  quartet  of  Mozart  now  seems  pure- 
ly rococo.  It  eon  tains  no  passionate 
phrases;  it  is  without  emotion,  as  we 
now  understand  the  expression  of  emo- 
tion in  music.  There  is  old  time  senti- 
ment. courtliness,  gallantry;  there  is  a 
melancholy  peculiar  to  the  period,  the 
melancholy  that  is  felt  by  the  men  and 
women  In  Watteau's  pictures,  the  sad- 
ness of  the  smiling  landscape  which  will 
smile  on  other  cavaliers  and  noble 
dames,  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
titer  those  dancing  or  hearkening  to 
specious  Words  are  turned  to  -Just. 
Mozart  was  n Watteau  In  music,  and  in 
his  peculiar  vein  inimitable.  Where  is 
he  frankly  sensuous  or  erotic  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word?  Take  the 
music  given  to  Cherublno,  for  instance 
when  the  page  is  wooing  the  Countess, 
'it  breathes  forth  grace  and  tenderness: 
it  has  rare  beauty  of  expression:  but 

the  pervading  sentiment  is  one  o!  mel- 
ancholy— the  world  passeth  away  and 
the  lust  thereof. 

Yet  in  its  day  the  later  quaV'.s  of 
Mozart  were  considered  dangerous. 
Haydn  to  whom  some  of  them  were 
dedicated,  could  honestly  defend  them, 
but  he  advised  Beethoven  not  to  publis.i 
the  trio  that  was  played  last  night.  An- 
other musician,  well  grounded  :n  the 
theorv  and  formulas  of  his  own  period, 
also  a critic  of  repute,  described 
Beethoven’s  work  as  "confused  explo- 
sions of  the  presumptuous  daring  of  a 
young  man  of  talent.”  Yet  how  inocuous 
this  trio  seems  today,  as  innocently  and 
quaintlv  fragrant  as  the  old-fashioned 
gardens  with  flowers  of  homely,  tamiliar 
names,  with  walks  trimmed  with  box. 
with  a summer  house  once  visited  by  a 
fair  young  girl  whose  coiffure  and  cos- 
tume’would  now  seem  grotesque.  

The  vears  go  by  and  Tschalkowskj 
writes  the  quartet  in  F major.  He  him- 
self said  that  it  was  a labor  of  low, 
an  enjoyment,  and  he  therefore  ri anked 
it  with  his  fourth  symphony  and  his 
opera  "Eugene  Onlegen  ’ But  when 
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Hall.  The  prosramn  • w 
Klrohl.  "Awake!  'T's  Mw  : - 
Lullaby":  "KnoW'st  Thou 
from  ’’Migpon.’’  Mrs.  OjilM; 
graven.  "The  riper  of_Du.i  l 
bee,  “The  Maid  <•'  the  V f. 

"The  Beautiful  1 ;.  ■ • ' ; 

Toccata  for  organ  iMr.  O’S  w-at 
Rhapsody  (Mi  . Child,  coat": 
gato);  Hasca’.l.  “Cava!'  t - S ag",  Cor- 
nelius. "In  the  Moonlight."  Mrs.  Beach. 
“Scottish  Cradle  Song  ' and  "Spring 
(Mrs.  child);  Stahl.  "Hymn  to  Song. 
The  accompanists  were  Messrs.  O Shea 
(organ  and  piano)  and  Drake  (piano) 
The  solo  part  of  Brahms'  "Rhapsody 
taxes  the  singer,  even  with  toe  orches- 
tral support.  Without  tills  support  the 
music  is  singularly  difficult  and  ungrate- 
ful. The  Intervals  are  repugnant  to  the 
voice,  and  rhetorical  emphasis  is  put  by 
the  composer  on  tones  that  are  either  in 
the  weaker  section  of  the  true  contraltos 
range  or  wholly  outside  of  the  legitimate 
compass.  This  music  is  not  dramatically 
Significant:  it  does  not  underline  Goethe  s 
text.  , , . . 

It  Is  said  that  Brahms  had  a special 


THE  Herald  has  received  Mr.  Hin- 

sliaw's  announcement  of  an  eight- 
page  circular  about  himself.  The 
announcement  itself  is  delightful  and 
instructive  reading.  In  the  upper  lc.t- 
hand  corner  is  a portrait  of  Mr.  Hin- 
shaw. His  face  is  In  profile  and  the 
limelight  plays  upon  it.  He  lias  plenty 
of  nose,' a nose  that  would  please  Napier. 
His  coital'  and  cuffs,  dazzling  while, 
l concert 'stand  out  in  bold  relief. 

There  is  a facsimile  of  his  auto- 
graph written  in  the  Spencerian  hand- 
writing. Opposite  tiiis  picture  is ■ a 
quotation  set  in  large  type  from  Dr. 
Johnson:  "A  man  cannot  with  pro- 

priety speak  of  himself,  except  lie 
relates  simple  facts;  as  ‘I  was  at 
.(Wl uno,  i Richmond’ ; or  ’I  am  six  feet  high  ; but 
Callaerts,  • he  cannot  be  sure  lie  is  wise,  or  that 


It  was  first  played,  Anton  Rubinstein 
could  not  and  would  not  understand  it. 
he  sulked  and  stormed,  and  lie  cursed 
the  quartet  because  it  was  riot  In  the 
style  of  true  chamber  music. 

in  each  instance  the  music  was  the 
expression  of  the  advanced  sentiment 
of  the  period.  Mozart  was  not  a.  revo- 
lutionary: lie  was  a man  who  said  the 
last  word  in  the  established  forms  of 
Ills  period,  a period  that  was  closing. 
Beethoven  was  constitutionally  an  inno- 
vator if  not  an  Iconoclast,  and  Ins  trio 
shocked  the  orthodox  of  contempo- 
raneous Vienna.  The  intense  r.duid- 
ua'itv  of  Tschaikowsky  broke  out  in  Ills 
best  music  so  that  it  oven  now  dis- 
turbs the  genteel,  the  super-rermed.  the, 
smug.  They  cal!  him  an  Oriental  drunk] 
with  rhythm  and  color,  barbarous  in  * 
his  mad  shouts  of  exultation.  Ills  ani- 
malism of  joy  of  life,  Ills  screams  of 
agonv  and  despair.  The  years  will 
pass  and  Tschaikowsky  s music  a cen- 
fUry  from  now  will  be  rococo,  01  at 
l»ast  old  fashioned. 

Sonic  are  slow  to  realize  this,  u hey 
cry  out  indignantly  against  the  mod- 
erns a?  men  before  them  protested 
against  Wagner,  much  of  whose  music 
now  seetns  conventional.  They  rage 
against  Franck,  d'lndy.  Loefflev.  De- 
bussy. Gabriel  Faure.  Forms  shift  and 
change  though  the  essence  of  form  is 
ctorntn  and  lives  in  fire,  the  sea  the 
clouds.  Expression  shapes  itself  after 
the  advanced  thought  of  each  period. 

Tim  programme  of  last  night  brought 
all  this  strongly  to  mind.  The  admirable 
performance  intensified  the  respective 
Impressions.  Each  work  was  played  m 
tlic  appropriate  spirit,  piayed  with  full 
appreciation  of  changing  styles  and 
modes.  Mr.  Terabo  might  have  been 
an  applauded  pianist  and  friend  of  the 
voung  Beethoven.  He  displayed  the 
qualities  that  alone  vitalize  such  music 
as  this  trio  contains.  And  when  the 
Knelsels  came  to  the  quarter  by  Tschai- 
kowsky. they  were  not  only  moderns, 
they  caught  the  oriental  spirit  that  ani- 
mates the  work.  It ■ 1 k loss  jollity,  east- 
ern rhythms,  oriental  melody  tempered 
by  remembrance  of  Italy,  shyly  affoo- 
tionite  confessions,  glowing  passion, 
walls  of  sadness,  blackness  of  despair, 
tile  ever  present  thought  of  the  waiting 
tomb— all  these  are  in  the  music  and  the 

filayers  revealed  them  to  the  hearers  as 
n "a  glass.  Tin-  Kneisels  hav.  given 
here  in  mv  memorable  performances,  but 
pone  mere  memoralble  than  that  of  this 
quartet  and  none  so  passionate, 
j The  fifth  and  last  concert  of  ice 
(season  will  be  on  Tuesday  • venhtg. 
March  If. 


love  for  this  work;  that  at  night  he  been  heavier  singers.  Clara  Butt,  now 
would  put  it  under  his  pillow.  , The  c ou 

solo  portion  is  indeed  a soporific,  ana 
any  one  longing  to  sleep  might  ex- 
periment safely  with  it.  for  it  has  no 
one  of  the  disadvantages  of  coal-tar 
preparations.  ,, 

The  music  given  by  Brahms  to  the 
chorus  is  nobly  eloquent,  and  the 
pages  may  be  ranked  with  those  of 
his  "Song  of  Destiny.”  Mrs.  Child 
sang  both  the  solo  measures  and  those 
with  chorus  in  a manner  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  those  who  knew  the 
inherent  and  formidable  difficulties. 

The  performance  of  the  chorus  in 
the  various  and  well  contrasted  num- 
bers of  the  programme  was  excel- 
lent. Kirchl’s  vigorous  and  sonorous 
"Awake"  stirred  the  audience  at  the 
verv  beginning.  Brahms'  familiar 
"Lullaby."  the  rattling  “Piper  of  Dun- 
dee" and  the  old  Styrian  song  gave 
much  pleasure.  Verses  were  repeated 
and  a portion  of  Strauss'  waltz  song 
was  sung  the  second  time. 

Mrs.  Child  sang  Mignon’s  air  from 
Thomas'  opera  with  a wealth  of  golden 
tone,  with  rare  distinctness  of  enuncia- 
tion. and  with  an  artistic  appreciation 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  text.  Recalled 
she  sang  a Scottish  ditty. 

Mr.  O'Shea  was  warmly  applauded 
for  his  performance  of  the  organ  toccata 
and  he  was  obliged  to  play  in  response. 

All  in  all,  the  concert  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  those  given  by  the 
Apollo  of  late  years. 

The  fourth  and  last  concert  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  10. 
when  Miss  Louise  Ormsby.  soprano, 
and  Mr.  Adolphe  Bak,  violinist,  will 
assist. 

Gabrilowitsch  Recita1. 

Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  gave  his 
third  piano  recital  of  the  season  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  Beethoven, 

Rondo  in  G major  ; Bach,  Prelude  in  A 
minor,  Sarabande  in  E minor,  Gavotte 
in  B minor  (arranged  by  Saint-Saens)  ; 

Schubert,  sonata  in  A minor;  Moszkovv- 
ski.  "En  Automne”;  Tschaikowsky, 

"Chant  d’automne” : Rachmaninoff, 

Prelude  in  G minor,  op.  22  (new)  ; Gla- 
zounoff,  Gavotte  in  D major  (new)  ; 

Liszt,  Etude  in  F minor. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  was  in  the  vein, 
and  the  programme  was  not  of  a com- 
mon character.  He  gave  special  ^ pleas- 
ure by  his  performance  of  Bach  s pre- 
lude and  Sarabande.  the  variations  and 
scherzo  in  the  sonata  by  Schubert,  and 
Tschaikowsky's  “Chant  d’Automne. 

The  salon  pieces  in  the  final  group  were 
tor  the  most  part  played  brilliantly, 
but  the  finer  qualities  of  the  pianist's 
art  were  revealed  In  the  pieces  above 
named.  . , ,,  . 

Schubert’s  sonata  might  well  end 
with  the  scherzo,  as  far  as  the  musi- 
cal interest  is  concerned,  and  the 
scherzo  is  valuable  chiefly  by  reason 
of  its  trio,  a fancy  of  rare  loveliness. 

The  opening  allegro  has  dull  passages, 
but  it  has  pages  that  are  characteris- 
tic of  Schubert  at  his  best.  Mr.  Ga- 
brilowttsch  played  the  variations  and 
the  scherzo  with  true  sentiment  and 
with  a beauty  of  tone  which  I have 
often  missed  in  his  previous  perform- 
ances. Charming,  too.  in  its  simplic- 
ity and  suggested  emotion  was  his 
interpretation  of  Bach's  Sarabande. 

The  prelude  of  the  same  composer  was 
played  with  unostentatious  fleetness 
and  spirit. 

Of  the  pieces  heard  here  for  the  first 
time  the  prelude  by  Rachmaninoff  is  the 
more  pretentious.  It  pleased  the  audi- 
ence so  much  that  it  was  played  a sec- 
ond time,  vet  the  music  shows  little  in- 
vention and  has  little  true  substance. 

As  for  Gluzounoff — his  music  of  late 
years  sounds  as  though  it  were  written 
bv  the  yard  and  cut  into  pieces  at  the 
The  audience 


Mrs.  Rumford,  is  6 feet  214  inches  in 
height.  She,  by  the  way.  is  recovering 
from  a severe  attack  of  rheumatic  ton- 
silitls,  which  developed  Into  a threaten- 
ing case  of  double  quinsy.  In  weight. 
Mr.  Hinshaw  is  a shrimp  in  comparison 
with  the  Marquis  Francisco  de  Souza 
Continho — it  sounds  like  a musical  com- 
edy name— the  second  cousin  of  the 
King  of  Portugal,  the  baritone  who  lets 
out  a tremendous  voice  in  concert  halls 
against  the  wishes  of  his  family. 

There  is  a new  contralto  "of  great 
promise,”  a Miss  Marie  Stuart,  who 
i sang  for  t lie  first  time  in  London  on 
I Feb.  H.  She  is  over  six  feet  in  height. 
She  is  dark  and  has  handsome  features, 
the  newspapers  tell  us,  and  also  a 
spirited  manner;  she  may  therefore  be 
classed  among  the  high-steppers  of  the 
concert  stage.  “Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable fact  in  connection  with  lier 
debut  is  that  she  owes  her  voice  to  a 
surgical  operation. " It  appears  that, 
three  years  ago.  when  she  was  a pianist, 
she  suffered  from  an  affection  of  the 
throat  and  underwent  an  operation.  The 
surgeon  then  informed  her  that  she 
would  have  a singing  voice  of  consider- 
able volume. 

Tall  women  are  imposing  In  grand 
opera  or  in  oratorio.  In  musical  com- 
edy they  are  less  effective,  unless  they 
assume  a grotesque  part  like  that  of 
Lady  Jane.  Edna  May.  for  example, 
stands  five  feet  four  and  a half  inches 
in  her  stockings.  And  her  stockings 
are  thin. 

Lot  us  return  to  Mr.  Hinshaw.  "His 
one  supreme  object  and  desire  while 
singing  a song  is  not  to  exploit  the  gym- 
nastic. possibilities  of  his  voice,  but  to 
Convey  to  his  auditors  the  words,  the 
emotions  and  the  passions  of  the  author 
— and  withal  the  inspiration  which 
brought  forth  those  words.  If  the  words 
and  thoughts  of  a song  are  not  worth 
communicating  to  others,  he  doesn't 
sing  that  song.” 

“To  enthuse  and  inspire  an  American 
by  singing  to  him  in  Italian  may  be  pos- 
sible, but  it's  an  indirect,  unnatural 
method  ol  accomplishing  the  task.  Mr. 
Hinshaw  does  .things  the  easiest  and 
most  natural  Way  possible.  What  Is 
more  natural  than  that  a thought  should 
be  expressed,  whether  In  conversation 
or  in  song,  in  the  language  best  under- 
stood by  the  listener?  Mr.  Hinshaw 
sings  in  English,  and  he  sings  English 
so  that  it  can  be  understood.” 

Mr.  Hinshaw  is  theoretically  right. 
Yet  I remember  Italians  who  have  "en- 
thused” Americans  by  singing  to  them 
in  Italian. 

"Personality — that  indescribable  some- 
thing that  refuses  to  be  measured  ex- 
cept as  people  who  possess  it  ‘fetch 
Ij  more’  than  those  who  don’t — is  another 
1 of  Air.  Hinshaw’s  attributes  that  will  get 
special  mention  later  on.” 

Mr.  Iliiishaw’s  personality  is  probably 
analyzed  at  length  In  the  eight-page  cir- 
cular. lie  sings,  he  lectures,  he  conducts 
a chorus,  and  “if  desired,  puts  on  a com- 
plete opera  or  oratorio  with  local  tal- 
ent.” Air.  Hinshaw  should  visit  us. 


caprice  of  the  composer. 

j^rev^i^g  harmohy.”  Chopin  in  life 


Tin;  Herald  mentioned  recently  the 
production  of  Orefice's  opera.  “Chopin.” 
in  San  Francisco.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps 
was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  per- 
formance; at  least.  I infer  this  from  her 
description  published  in  the  Argonaut. 
She  says,  speaking  of  a scene  in  the 
third  act;  "Alore  and  more  beautiful  be- 
came the  music,  celestially  sweet,  and 
rising  from  its  burden  of  sorrow  to  a 
beautiful  crescendo,  in  which  iriumpli- 
nnt  faith  and  devotion  prevailed  over 
earthly  woe.  Lower  and  lower  sank  the 
dramatic  qualities  of  the  scene,  as  Velia 
Glorgi  clutched  her  pompadour  and 
waved  her  arms  spasmodically." 

“In  tiie  last  act  Chopin  is  dying— dying 
bt  it  parenthesized,  in  a pair  of  plaid 
trousers  of  a pattern  so  huge  that  they 
shrieked  a startling  discord  through  tiie 


preciative. 
the  programme. 


CONCERT  fOYER 

One  Baritone  Singer  Shows  an 
Appreciation  of  Self- 
Advertisement. 


he  has  any  other  excellence." 

Mr.  Hinshaw  is  thus  described: 
‘•William  Wade  Hinshaw  is  six  feet 
two  inches  high.  He  weighs  250 
pounds.  He  sings  for  a livelihood — 
and  lie  lives  well.  His  voice  is  a 
baritone.  He  sings  to  F below  the 
staff  and  to  B flat  above.  Unfortu- 
r.ately  the  tables  of  mensuration  uo  not 
contain  terms  by  which  it  is  possible 
definitely  to  express  the  ‘simple  facts 
concerning  the  other  dimensions  and 
qualities  of  his  voice.  Those,  however, 
deserve  special  mention  and  will  be 
taken  up  later,  under  a less  exacting 
text.”  ,, 

What.  pray,  is  your  bust  measure.  Mr. 
Hinshaw,  and  how  many  inches  do  you 
measure  round  the  waist? 

There  have  been  taller  and  there  have 


EVIDENCES  OF  MUSICAL 
PROGRESS  IN  HOUSTON] 


was  punctilious  in  dress.  As  a matter  of 
fact  he  died  in  bed.  and  presumably 
had  on  no  trousers.  If  plaid  par.taloons 
j wer.-  in  fashion  at  the  time  of  his  fatal 
sickness  lie  woulv1  certainly  have  worn 
them.  What  would  Miss  Phelps  have 
had  as  the  encasement  of  his  legs? 
Something  neat  and  of  a lavender  hue 
with  a black  stripe? 

They  had  an  exciting  concert  in  Hous- 
ton, Tex..  Feb.  S.  Tiie  Galveston  Quar- 
tet Soeiety,  a “tremendously  strong" 
body  of  more  than  It)  voices,  visited  the 
town.  The  men  sang  first  Dudley  Buck's 
"Bugle  Song.  " "Just  at  the  composi- 
tion's closing,  tiie  first  tenors’  half-tone 
fall  in  that  chord  of  the  final  cadence 
was  shaded  so  exquisitely  that  a sense 
of  pathos  quickly  filled  the  listener’s 
eves  to  overflowing." 


Afterward  they  sang  Tue  Lost 
Chord."  Mr.  Wille  Hutcheson  describes 
the  performance  as  follows;  "The  rich 
diapason  quality  in  the  rolling,  full- 
throated  utterances  of  those  tones  set 
in  such  harmonies  as  bear  a direct  ap- 
peal at  once  to  the  emotions  and  the 
understanding  flooded  one’s  veins  with 
fire  and  filled  the  heart  with  a feeling 
of  exaltation.  The  full  effect  was  so 
thrillinglv  fine  because  every  minutest 
detail  was  faultlessly  exact.  The  one 
little  point  of  perfect  syllabification  gave 
a most  grateful  sense  of  satisfaction. 

| What  equals  In  degree  the  gratification 
I found  in  a sense  of  the  complete  and 
! ‘eternal  fitness  of  things,’  any  how?" 

1 Gounod’s  “Sword  Dance”  was  ’’filled 
with  the  challenge  of  overflowing  full- 
ness of  life,  and  set  the  blood  riotously 
bounding  with  the  joy  of  robust,  glow- 
ing and  graceful  youth.  The  way  those 
Galveston  men  made  the  rhythmic 
markings  in  that  song  was  simply  in- 
toxicating in  effect,  and  at  one  point  a 
] forceful  upward  portamento  flashed  like 
I the  flat-bladed  sweep  of  a strong  sword 
I in  the  fist  of  a man  of  tremendous 
might.”  

' Nor  did  Air.  Hutcheson  forget  the 
I artistry  of  Aliss  Rebecca  Trueheart, 
who  is  "socially  a leading  toast  in 
Houston.”  "Her  violin  playing  com- 
pelled recognition  of  the  fact  that  she 
has,  in  her  artistic  abilities,  an  even 
stronger  claim  to  admiration  than  those 
of  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  un- 
usual personal  charm.” 

The  Ladles’  Treble  Clef  also  gave  a 
concert  in  Houston,  and  there  was  a 
social  hour,  "during  which  the  ladies 
dispensed  liquid  refreshments  and  solid 
sweets,  which  in  themselves  repeated 
the  club’s  colors  (bear  in  mind  these 
colors  are  neither  white  nor  brown)  to 
| their  guests.’ 

Air.  Uoos  entertained  the  Houston 
Symphony  C’.ub  at  the  home  of  his  pa- 
rents. "The  Itooses.  as  hosts,  showed 
themselves  generous.”  “On  arrival  each 
guest  was  presented  by  Aliss  Cora  Roos 
with  a cluster  of  flowers,  lilies  of  the 
% alley  for  the  musicians  and  carnations 
for  tiie  others.”  There  was  a "discus- 
sion of  a most  toothsome  two-course 
supper.” 

They  enjoy  music  also  in  Indianapolis. 
Aliss  Germaine  Schnftzer  played  there 
tiie  11th  in  Caleb  Mills  Hall.  "Silent 
and  motionless,  and  sometimes  breath- 
less, tiie  audience  sat  throughout  the 
concert  as  tiie  young  woman  painted 
musical  pictures  before  it.” 

On  account  of  Air.  Scheel’s  highly 
nervous  condition.  Mr.  Leandro  Cam- 
panari  will  conduct  the  concerts  of  tiie 
Philadelphia  orchestra  for  the  rest  of 
the  season. 

Air.  George  W.  Chadwick  will  conduct 
his  symphonic  poem,  "Cleopatra.”  at  tiie 
concerts  of  the  Cincinnati  orchestra  this 
week  Friday  and  Saturday. 

The  Detroit  Tribune  of  tiie  17th,  an- 
nouncing a concert  of  the  Theodore 
Thomas  orchestra,  said:  ’’No  greater 

contrast  could  be  desired  than  will  be 
afforded  in  the  programme  to  be  given 
bv  the  Chicago  orchestra  as  compared 
with  that  given  by  the  Boston  orchestra. 
Boston  gave  three  long  numbers.  Chi- 
cago will  plav  eight  short  pieces,  includ- 
ing novelties  as  well  as  old  time 
favorites.”  , , 

Oscar  Beringer,  lecturing  in  Lona.rn 
on  hi---  experiences  as  a piano  teacher, 
sain  that  no  one  had  done  more  for 
English  music  than  August  Manns.  All. 
Beringer  studied  with  Aloscheles,  and  lie 
told  this  story  of  him:  "Aloscheles 

made  a great  point  of  his  staccato 
playing,  and  in  explaining  His  method 
one'  dav  to  an  American  pupil,  lie  sug- 
gested that  if  the  key  of  the  piano  were 
a red-hot  poker  tiie  player  would  never 
think  of  allowing  his  finger  to  rest  on 
it  I guess.’  said  the  American,  ’if  it 
were  a red-hot  poker  I would  not  touch 
it  at  all.’  ” Tiie  audience  was  easy,  and 
it  laughed.  

The.  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  tlM^same 
date  remarked:  “There  is  not  rffTTcii  in 

tiie  story  ot  ’Rigoletto.’  ” It  also  in- 
forms us  that  "tiie  libretto  was  made 
for  the  music.”  How  about  Victor 
Hugo’s  "Le  Roi  S’amuse”?  Is  there 
also  nothing  in  that? 

Dr.  John  A.  Morison.  pastor  of  tiie 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago, 
is  a sensible  man.  He  said  lie  should 
reserve  his  opinion  of  "Salome!’  until 
he  had  seen  the  opera. 

Dr  Johnston  Myers,  the  pastor  of  the 
Immanuel  Raptist  Church  in  Chicago, 
also  lias  at  least  one  foot  on  the  ground. 

“So  far  as  I have  learned.  ’Salome’  is 
no  worse  than  many  other  things  m 
Chicago.  Until  we  have  cleared  out 
what  is  worse,  there  is  no, 
shouting  against  ’.Salome.  H 
want  that  sort  of  an  opera  they  wd 
get  it  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  I slia.i 
not  oppose  its  production  ... 

Listen  to  the  Rev.  John  A.  Morison. 
"It  is  difficult  to  take  a stand  one 
wav  or  the  other  on  that  question, 
should  judge  many  °^l1^n®°®nse,frli" 
the  opera  are  more  fanciful  than  sc  ip 
tural!  I shouldn't  care  to  ffive  a final 
opinion  on  the  question  until  I either 
have  seen  the  opera,  or  ^atheied  - 
ficient  information.”  How  cautious 
how  timid  these  clergymen  must  bCJe™ 
to  their  Boston  brethren  who  1 ushec 
wildly  into  print  protesting  against 
that  of  which  they  know  nothing 
through  personal  knowledge. 

Gertrude  Peppercorn,  the  English 
ianist  who  played  here  recently 
>s  Aumoniei-.  She  is  on  her  honey- 
moon The  New  Voile  American  de- 
scribed her  as  a "lank.,  long  woman 
with  Madonna-like  ^Vr  and  witn 
amazingly  large  hands  It  also  had 
the  courage  to  say  that  with  tiie  ex 
eoption  possibly  of  Rosenthal  and  Ga- 
brilowitsc.h.  Almc.  Aumonier  pla.\s 
w'itli  greater  technical  skill  than  an) 
of  the  pianists  who  have  appeared 
here  this  season.”  Gosh. 

Almc.  Nordiea  will  make  an  extended 
concert  tour  after  tiie  close  of  the 
San  Carlo  Opera  Company  s season. 

Some  English  children,  heard  recently 
a performance  of  "Lucia  dt  Lammer- 
moor”  and  they  were  required  to  write 
out  their  impressions.  Here  are  some 

eX‘G3etween  the  acts  the  curtain  de- 
scended. and  we  were  allowed  another 

S,"It'  i^the1  first  time  that*!  have  heard 
people  go  so  far  up  the  scale. 


Si 


music  of  The  orchestra  was  si 
written  that  it  agreed  with  the  singing 
on  the  stage.”  • 

"The  singing,  which  was  partly  sung 
while  the  orchestra  was  playing,  was 
never  behind  or  before  with  the  music.” 
"He  stabs  himself  and  sings  himself 
to  death." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  (London)  tells  a 
story  of  an  Englishwoman  who  took 
her  little  son  to  see  the  pantomlne  at 
Drtiry  Lane  and  went  by  mistake  to 
< event  Garden,  where  "Lohengrin"  was 
Playing.  ' The  opening  of  the  first  act 
was  voted  dully  by  botli  mother  and  son; 
lmt  hope  shone  brightly  when  Lohengrin, 
drawn  by  the  swan,  appeared,  and  little 
Johnny,  in  excitement.  called  ont:  'O. 
mother,  look  at  Sindbad  chasing  tile 
duck.'  ” 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  insists  edi- 
torially that  tile  town  "should  never 
permit  to  pass  permanently  Is  Drestige 
as  a musical  centre  of  North  America. 

"it  should  not  only  continue  a cen- 
tral point  in  musical  education,  but  it 
should  reassert  its  influence  in  the  at- 
tract.on  of  great  audiences  from  all 
over  the  country,  such  as  it  formerly 
enjoyed  when  scores  of  cities  con- 
tributed delegations  of  the  wealthy 
the  refined  and  the  enthusiastic  to 
listen  to  Cincinnati’s  productions  of 
music,  to  witness  the  magnificent 
operas  here.  * * * There  must  be  no 
step  backward. 

“The  retirement  of  a conductor,  a 
patron  or  an  artist  cannot  terminate  el- 
even affect  vitally  an  organization  that 
nas  attained  to  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence of  tlie  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Like  Tennyson’s  ‘Brook.’  it 
will  go  on  forever.  It  has  opened  up 
to  music  lovers  the  mystic  beautv  of 
the  classics  and  has  imperceptibly 
I though  not  less  surely,  elevated  tlie 
[standards  of  musical  taste.” 


called  salt  beef  mahogany.  The  word 
used  to  denote  the  dining  table  itself 
Is  colloquial,  not  slang. 

The  softer  wood  comes  from  Hon- 
duras, and  mahogany  Is  often  called 
cedar  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
hard  Spanish  wood.  There  is  also 
the  African,  the  bastard,  the  East 
Indian,  the  Forest,  the  Indian,  the 
Madeira.,  the  mountain,  the  red,  the 
swamp,  the  white  mahogany.  White 
mahogany!  Perish  the  thought,  even 
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A NOTE  ON  MAHOGANY. 

; A steamship  arrived  hete  a few 
days  ago  from  Honduras  with  a 
cargo  of  3415  mahogany  and  cedar 
iogs,  “one  of  the  richest  cargoes  of 
this  kind  brought  here  from  that 
//country.” 

There  Is  a line  in  the  first  book 
of  Kings  that  brings  up  the  whole 
east  to  an  imaginative  youngster, 
one  who  delights  in  the  smells  of 
warehouses  and  wharves:  “Once  in 
three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tar- 
shish,  bringing  gold  and  silver, 
ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks.”  But 
there  is  a passage  in  Ogilby’s 
"America”  that  might  be  put  against 
it:  “Here  (in  Jamaica)  are  the  most 
curious  and  rich  sorts  of  woods,  as 
cedar,  mahogany,  lignum-vitae,  eb- 
ony,” etc.  Ogilby,  by  the  way, 
spelled  the  word  “mahogeney,”  and 
»o  one  knows  today  the  origin  of  the 
word. 

There  is  a story  that  somewhere 
about  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  a Dr.  Gibbons  of  London 
had  a brother,  a West  Indian  cap- 
! tain,  who  brought  over  some  ma- 
hogany planks  as  ballast.  The  doc- 
tor was  then  building  him  a house, 
and  he  thought  the  wood  might  be 
used,  but  the  carpenters  found  it 
too  hard.  Mrs.  Gibbons  wanted  a 
candle  box,  and  at  last,  after  a cab- 
inet maker  had  obtained  stronger 
tools  than  usual,  the  box  was  made. 
Then  a bureau  was  fashioned,  and 
the  color  and  the  polish  were  so 
pleasing  that  friends  were  invited 
to  see  the  bureau.  Among  them 
came  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham. 
She  begged  some  of  the  wood,  and 
thus  mahogany  was  suddenly  fash- 
ionable. 

It  Is  a pretty  story,  but  In  1703 
a cargo  of  the  “Galeon  called  the 
Tauro  consisting  of  Cocoa,  Brazel- 
letto,  Mohogony”  was  exposed  to 
public  sale  in  London,  and  30  years 
later  Bramston  wrote: 

Say  thou  that  do’st  thy  father's  table 
praise. 

Was  there  mahogena  in  former  days? 
Other  passages  in  English  poetry 
show  conclusively  that  there  were 
mahogany  dining  tables  in  England 
long  before  Dr.  Gibbons’  wife  want- 
ed a candle  box. 

The  wood  is  noble;  the  wood 
itself,  is  noble.  Like  all  things  of 
true  worth,  mahogany  has  made  its 
way  into  slang.  Over  a century  ago 
Cornish  fishermen  drank  stoutly  a 
drink,  two  parts  gin  and  one  part 
treacle,  well  beaten  together,  and 
called  it  mahogany.  Later  the  term 
was  applied  to  a strong  mixture  of 
brandy  and  water.  English  sailors 


though  the  wood  be  used  in  finish- 
ing salqous  of  steamships. 

The  bark  of  the  tree  is  accounted 
febrifugal,  but  the  tree  itself  dis- 
pels the  blue  devils  and  all  cares. 
Here  let  us  sport, 

Boys,  as  we  sit; 

Laughter  and  wit 
Flashing  so  free. 

Life  is  but  short— 

When  we  are  gone. 

Let  them  sing  on 
Round  the  old  tree. 

Mr.  Whitney’s  Singing  Also 
a Hit  at  Concert  of  Thurs- 
^jf'day  Morning  Club. 

A . concert  was  given  by  the  Thursday 
Morning  Musical  Club  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Jordan  Hall.  The  club  chorus, 
assisted  by  Miss  Nir.a  Fletcher,  violin- 
ist; Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney,  Jr.,  bass; 
Miss  Jessie-  Davis,  pianis*:  Mrs.  Dudley 
Fitts  and  Miss  Licia  Low.  accompanists; 
Mr.  Arthur  S.  Hyde,  conductor,  and  Mr. 
Albert  Snow,  orgainist,  gave  this  pro- 
gramme; 

Three  movements  from  Gabriel  Faure’s 
sonata  in  A major  for  piano  and  violin; 
a chorus.  “Salve  Regina,”  from  Vol- 
bach’s  “Raphael,”  and  six  two-part 
songs  by  Dvorak;  violin  soios  by  Bruch 
and  Brahms-Joachim,  and  bass  solos  by 
Hu  h o,  Parker,  Crouch,  White,  Reger, 
Lalo  and  Brogi. 

The  concert  was  in  aid  of  the  club’s 
scholarship  fund,  which  was  established 
[six  years  ago  and  has  been  supported  by 
Ian  annual  benefit  concert.  The  proceeds 
are  devoted  to  the  aid  of  talented  musi- 
cians who  need  such  aid,  whether  or  not 
they  are  members  of  the  club.  Since  the 
concerts  were  organized  a number  of 
musicians  have  been  assisted. 

On  account,  of  its  nature  and  purpose, 
[yesterday’s  concert  does  not  call  for  any 
[detailed  criticism,  yet  it  is  not  amiss  to 
say  that  the  programme  was  one  of  un- 
usual distinction.  Few  visiting  musi- 
cians produce  works  of  such  interest,  as 
the  sonata  by  Faure  or  Reger’s  two 
songs.  “Waldeinsamkeit”  and  “Beim 
Sehneewetter.”  Those  who  have  heard 
certain  of  Reger’s  chamber  works  might 
well  wonder  that  he  couid  have  written 
anything  as  tuneful  and  reasonable  as 
those  two  songs,  which  Mr.  Whitney 
sang  with  evident  sympathy. 

The  sonata  and  Volbach’s  chorus  ’..  eve 
tlie  other  chief  features  of  the  pro- 
gramme. The  former  was  played  with 
fine  appreciation  of  its  rarity  and  charm. 
The  performance  by  the  chorus  was  in 
general  excellent,  and  the  solo  voices  in 
the  "Salve  Regina”  were  most  effective. 

There  was  a large  and  friendly  audi- 
ence. 
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IN  SPOTLESS  WHITE. 

Mark  Twain  is  pleased  as  Punch 
with  his  white  suit,  and  he  is  never 
weary  of  expressing  his  joy  in  phrases 
of  florid  rhetoric.  Thus  clad  he  will 
be  remembered  with  the  Druids,  the 
Persian  Magi  and  the  Fetishmen  of 
the  Gold  Coast.  Not  even  a reading 
cf  Herman  Melville’s  inquiry  Into  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  color  white 
would  disconcert  him,  nor  was  he 
abashed  when  no  suit  of  white  was 
exhibited  at  the  convention  held  re- 
cently in  New  York  of  the  Merchant 
Tailors’  National  Exchange,  where 

rainbow'  and  omelette  waistcoats  daz- 
i zled  the  eyes  of  laymen. 

But  Mark  Twain  was  not  the  first 
, of  English  speaking  men  to  affect 
I this  color  in  city  streets.  Sir  Richard 
F,  Burton,  during  his  last  visits  to  j 
London,  amazed  hl3  friends  and  ene- 1 
mles,  for  ho  had  both,  by  going  about 
in  a suit  so  white  that  it  seemed 
chalked.  Arrayed  in  it  he  would  work 
or  loaf  in  the  Athenaeum  Club  and 
give  sound  reasons  for  a preference 
that  seemed  to  the  superficial  the  af- 
fectation of  a chronically  eccentric 
man. 


WASHINGTON’S  GLOVES. 

Mr.  James  E.  Kelly,  the  sculptor 
of  the  bronze  tablet,  “Washington 


at  Prayer  at  Valley  Forge.’ 
on  an  outer  wall  of  the  Sub-  i 
Treasury  building  in  Wall  street,  is  j 
censured  by  certain  deep  thinkers 
because  there  Is  no  mention  in  his- 
tory of  Washington  at  prayer  In  the 
wilderness  of  Valley  Forge;  also  be- 
cause Washington's  gloves  have 
three  rows  of  raised  stitching  on 
the  back — “a  vogue  of  much  more 
recent  origin  than  the  revolution- , 
ary  war.” 

Mr.  Kelly  says  nothing  in  answer 
t.o  the  first  objection.  In  this  he  is 
wise.  There  is  no  reason  why  Wash- 
ington should  not  have  prayed  at 
Valley  Forge.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  every  reason  why  he  should 
have  prayed.  We  know  that  on  one 
occasion,  at  least,  Gen.  Washington 
swore  as  though  he  were  In  Flan- 
ders. We  also  know  that  prayer  was 
not  a foreign  language  to  the  men  of 
his  period. 

In  answer  to  the  charge  concern- 
ing the  anachronism  of  raised  stitch- 
ing on  the  gloves,  Mr.  Kelly  says 
that  the  three  black  seams  are  in 
the  Houdon  statue  of  Washington, 
and  Houdon  lived  for  a time  with 
the  hero. 

He  is  a rash  man  who  says  that  any 
vogue  in  gloves  is  of  “much  more  re- 
cent origin  than  the  revolutionary 
war,”  for  gloves  have  been  worn 
for  centuries.  The  Greeks  laughed 
at  the  Persians  for  wearing  them, 
and  yet  we  cannot  think  of  Alcibiades, 
a prodigious  swell,  without  seeing 
him  stretching  a new  pair  on  his 
hands.  There  was  a Roman  epicure, 
or  glutton,  as  you  please,  who  wore 
gloves  at  table  whenever  he  was  in- 
vited to  dine,  so  that  he  could  handle 
the  hot  meat  quickly  and  thus  out- 
strip his  fellow  guests.  Gloves  were 
fringed  elaborately  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  and  in  1675  they  had  dots 
made  in  gold  thread  on  the  backs. 
Gloves  made  for  Gov.  Leverett  in  1640 
and  pictured  in  Alice  Morse  Earle’s 
“Two  Centuries  of  Costume  In  Amer- 
ica” had  prominent  seams.  The  hum- 
blest classes  wore  gloves  in  England 
from  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  the  men  of  the  upper  class  were 
curiously  fastidious  in  gloves,  both 
imported  and  home-made.  It  is  not 
likely  that  such  an  easy  ornamenta- 
tion as  raised  stitching  escaped  the 
fancy  of  glove  designers.  If  any  one 
should  wonder  why  Washington  in- 
dulged himself  in  black  seams,  re- 
mind him  that  the  grave  John  Locke 
wore  perfumed  gloves  because  it  was 
the  fashion  and  he  liked  it.  Gen. 
Washington  was  always  punctilious 
in  matters  of  dress  and  in  the  neat- 
ness and  elegance  of  his  surround- 
ings. Then,  as  Mr.  Kelly  says,  there 
is  the  sculptured  testimony  of  Hou- 
don, who  saw  the  great  man  in  dress 
and  undress. 


BRAUN  NOT  RFADY 
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Mr.  John  Braun,  a tenor  of  Philadel- 
phia, gave  a concert  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Potter  Hall.  Ellis  C.  Hammann 
was  the  accompanist.  The  programme 
was  as  follows;  Bach,  “Bist  du  be! 
wir”;  Brahms,  Der  Schmeid;  Beethoven, 
■Adelaide;  Campbell-Tipton,  Sea  Lyrics; 
“The  Sea  Lies  Quieted.”  “Softly,”  “The 
Crying  of  Water”;  M.  T.  Salter,  “Come 
to  the  Garden,”  “The  Pine  Tree." 
Autumn  Song;  Gabriel  Faure,  Automne, 
Toujours,  Clair  de  Lune;  Chabrier,  Les 
Cigales,  Hymun  au  Soleil;  Tappert, 
Heidelied,  Der  Lenz,  Die  Liebe,  Die 
Sonne  sank,  Das  Herz;  Schumann,  An 
den  Mond,  Ins  Treie. 

Mr.  Braun  sang  here  for  the  first 
time  at  the  second  performance  of  "The 
Messiah”  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  last 
December.  , , , , , . 

His  voice  is  one  that  might  be  char- 
acterized as  both  dramatic  and  lyric, 
for  it  would  lend  itself  easily  to  heroic  j 
outbursts  and  to  the  expression  of  inti- 
1 mate  sentiment,  if  nature  were  more 
generously  assisted  by  art.  At  present 
tne  upper  and  middle  tones  are  too  often 
nasal  and  the  lower  ones  throaty.  The 
I tonal  quality  is  pleasanter  when  the 


singer  malcMCpnKIc  c aution.-  When  he 
is  it  'it  determined  to  be  emotional.  The 
moment  he  would  fain  make  an  effect, 
he  relies  chiefly  on  main  strength  and 
the  tones  are  robustly  nasal,  whether 
the  text  of  the  song  be  English,  Ger- 
man or  French. 

If  Mr.  Braun  should  study  a more 
reasonable  method  of  tone  production, 
if  lie  should  succeed  In  freeing  his  voice 
and  giving  it  full  resonance,  he  would 
then  be  able  to  devote  himself  to  the 
great  art  of  interpretation. 

He  now  sings  certain  words  in  a.  musi- 
cal sentence  louder  than  he  does  the 
others.  These  words  may,  or  may  not, 
be  important.  He  has  little  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  a long  and  flowing  melodic 
line  or  of  the  value  of  suggestion  and 
also  of  reticence.  He  is  Inclined  to 
italicize  Insignificant  phrases  and  to 
punctuate  with  exclamation  marks.  This 
phrase  is  loud  and  that  one  soft,  and 
the  hearer  wonders  why. 

Does  Not  Establish  Mood. 

Mr.  Braun  does  not  establish  a mood, 
or  If  he  has  a definite  scheme  In  his 
emotional  analysis,  he  is  unable  to  ac- 
quaint the  hearer  with  it.  He  de- 
claims, he  does  not  interpret;  and  his 
declamation  is  not  only  without  finesse, 
It  is  without  the  common  rise  of  in- 
tensity that  leads  to  a common  climax. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  lie  is  unmistak- 
ably :•>  earnest  and  eager  to  sing  in  an. 
artistic  manner.  I 

These  are  impressions  made  by  his  de-  ■, 
livery  of  a dozen  songs.  Campbell-Tip-  t 
ton’s  “Sea  Lies  Quieted”  and  “Softly”  are 
examples  of  laborious  composition, 
straining  after  effect,  and  a singular 
lack  of  imagination  in  the  expression  of 
the  scenes  of  nature  and  the  mental  : 
conditions  described  by  the  ipoet.  But 
did  not  the  singer  call  undue  attention! 
to  the  composer’s  weakness  by  his  I 
stentorian  delivery  of  the  lines: 

Softly  the  stealthy  night  descends, 

The  black  sails  fade  into  the  sky. 

Is  not  this  where  the  sea  lino  ends,1 
The  shore  line  of  infinity? 

Composer’s  Intention  Not  Known. 

The  singer's  inability  to  seize  the  in- 
tention of  a composer  was  also  shown  n j 
his  treatment  of  Faure’s  "Clair  de 
Lune,”  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
poetically  imaginative  of  all  songs,  mod- 
ern or  ancient.  In  the  first  place  he 
took  the  song  at  so  slow  a pace  that  the 
melody  was  spineless.  There  was  no 
sustained  line,  no  suggestion  of  reverie, 
no  vision  of  the  lovers  doubtful  of  their 
happiness  and  singing  of  triumphant 
love,  in  a minor  mode  and  with  a dying 
fall. 

There  was  no  subdued,  half-whispered, 
melancholy  recital  with  the  ever  present 
thought  of  the  charming  moonlit  scene. 
This  song  is  moonlight  itself,  with  its 
shadows  and  half  shadows,  and  its 
calm  enjoyment  of  its  own  spell. 

And  what  did  Mr.  Braun  do  with  it? 
He  made  it  commonplace  by  unmeaning 
or  irritating  swells  and  delays  and  other 
vain  attempts  at  expression.  The  ac- 
companiment should  be  perfect  in  qual- 
ity of  tone,  haunting  by  reason  of  its 
changeless,  inevitable  rhythm,  its  pla- 
cidity, which  knows  not  stress  or  pas- 
sion. It  is  a minuet  of  courtly,  gallant, 
artificial  days,  heard  as  though  it  were 
afar  off.  The  accompanist,  as  the  sing- 
er, had  not  the  slightest  conception  of 
the  character  and  the  purport  of  these 
exquisite  measures. 

There  was  a small  and  very  friendly 
audience. 

BOSTON  GRAND~ OPERA. 

The  Complete  Repertory,  Embracing 
French,  German  and  Italian  Schools. 


A series  of  grand  operas  will  be  given 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  company,  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of  Heinrich  Conried. 
The  season  will  begin  on  Easter  Monday  | 
evening,  April  1,  and  continues  for  one  j 
week,  including  matinees  on  Wednesday  1 
and  Saturday. 

The  repertory  will  be  as  follows : [ 
Monday  evening.  April  1,  Gounod’s 
“Faust” ; Tuesday  evening,  April  2,  j 
Puccini’s  “Tosca”  ; Wednesday  matinee,  i 
April  3,  Puccini's  "Madame  Butterfly” : 
Wednesday  evening',  April  3,  Wagner’s 
"Tristan  and  Isolde”:  Thursday  evening, 
April  4,  Flotow’s  "Martha”  ; Friday 
evening,  April -5.  Richard  Strauss’  “Sa- 
lome” ; Saturday  afternoon,  April  (i, 
Verdi’s  “Aida”;  Saturday  evening.  April 
6,  at  7 :30  o’clock,  Wagner’s  “Tann- 
haeuser." 

There  is  much  interest  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar.  It  was 
decided,  and  in  this  decision  the  prefer- 
ences of  Mr.  Lawrence  McCarty  had 
much  weight,  that  Miss  Farrar  should 
sing  here  in  three  performances.  She 
will  therefore  sing  in  one  French,  one 
Italian  and  one  German  opera. 

Mme,  Eames  will  sing  twice  in  the 
season;  Mr.  Caruso,  thrice. 

The  other  leading  singers  will  be 
Mmes.  Fremstad.  Gadski,  Schumann- 
Heink,  Homer.  Weed,  Alten,  Jacoby 
Mattfield  and  Messrs.  Burgstaller,  Dip- 
pel,  Reiss,  tenors;  Scotti,  Van  Ro'ov, 
Goritz,  Muehlmann,  Stracciari,  Rossi, 
baritones;  Plancon,  Join-net.  Blass, 
basses.  Messrs.  Hertz,  Vigna  and  Bovy 
will  be  tlie  conductors. 

A r'l nmicemevi * ..will —Shortly.  11  d'J 

of  the  sale  of  season  tickets  and  of  the 
time  when  mail  orders  for  the  same 
may  be  sent,  accompanied  by  checks,  to 
Lawrence  McCarty,  manager  of  the 
Boston  Theatre. 


Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  violinist,  as- 

sisted by  Mr.  Charles  Anthony,  pianist, 
will  give  a recital  in  Potter  Hail  on  die 
afternoon  of  March  IS. 

Miss  Katherine  Foote,  Miss  Lilia  Or- 
mond, Messrs.  W'endell  Endicott  and 

Courtenay  Guild,  and  Master  Tom 

Coburn  will  take  part  in  the  perform- 
ances of  "The  Pied  Piper”  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  Saturday  mornings,  March  9 
ti:ul  h>,  and  Thursday  afternoon.  March 
LI.  in  aid  of  the  Morgan  Memorial. 

Other  announcements  will  be  found  on 
the  music  page  of  the  Sunday  Herald. 


r- 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


AIOXDAY — Chlckering  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Fifth  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
quartet,  assisted  by  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch,  pianist.  Debussy,  quartet  in  G 


a 


■Y- 


mlnor;  Gabriel  Faure,  sonata  in  A major  for  piano  and  violin,  op.  13  (Messrs. 
Gabrilowitsch  and  Hess);  Schumann,  piano  trio  in  F major,  op.  80.  The  per- 
formance of  the  quartet  by  Jaques-Dalcroze,  -which  was  announced  for 
this  concert,  has  been  unavoidably  postponed.  The  quartet  will  be  played 
later  In  the  season. 

TUESDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.  The  Cecilia  Society,  Mr.  Dang,  con- 
ductor, will  perform  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  Gabriel  Piemes’  "Chil- 
dren’s Crusade,”  libretto  by  Marcel  Schwob.  Solo  singers.  Mines.  Morse, 
Goold.  Jackson.  Knight.  Eaton,  Martin,  Griggs,  and  Messrs.  Frank  Ormsby 
and  B.  B.  Merrill.  A chorus  of  children  from  the  schools  of  Somerville, 
trained  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Hadley,  and  GO  players  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
. orchestra  will  assist. 

Stelnert  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Pianola  recital,  with  Air.  David  A.  Tobey,  baritone. 

WEDNESDAY— Chlckering  Hall,  8:30  P.  M.  First  of  three  concerts  an- 
nounced by  Messrs.  Chlckering  & Sons  and  given  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch.  Music  by  English  composers  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries:  Tomkins,  "Pavan  in  F”  for  five  viols  and  harpsichord;  Anon. 
“The  Cuckoo  Song.”  for  a treble  voice  and  four  viols;  Pierson,  suite  for  six 
viols  and  harpsichord;  Henry  Dawes.  “Sweet  Echo”  and  "Sabrina,”  from 
Milton's  "Comus,”  accompanied  by  lute  and  bass  viol:  William  Dawes,  suite 
for  the  viola  d'amore,  viola  da  gamba  and  harpsichord;  “Desperato's  Ban- 
quet.” for  bass  voice  and  harpsichord;  Dawes,  "I'm  Confirmed  a Woman 
Can."  for  bass  voice  and  harpsichord;  Simpson.  Divisions  on  a ground  In  G 
major  for  vio]  da  gamba  and  harpsichord:  Jenkins.  "Pastoral  Dialogue 
Between  a Nymph  and  a Shepherd”;  Docke.  suite  in  D major  for  harpsi- 
chord from  "Melothesia”  and  suite  for  four  viols,  No.  2 In  D minor;  Pur- 
cell, suite  In  C major  for  harpsichord  and  the  "Golden  Sonata”  for  two  vio- 
lins, viola  da  gamba  and  harpsichord.  The  players  will  he,  for  the  lute, 
Mr.  Dolmetsch;  treble  viols.  Air.  Dolmetsch  and  Allss  Alice  Kelsey;  alto  viol. 
Airs.  Dolmetsch:  tenor  viol.  Miss  Daura  Kelsey;  bass  viols  Alessrs.  Paul 
Kelsey  and  Denghausen;  viola  d'amore.  Air.  Dolmetsch;  viola  da  gamba. 
Airs.  Dolmetsch;  violins.  Air.  Dolmetsch  and  Miss  Daura  Kelsey;  harpsi- 
chord, Mr.  William  Adams.  The  singers  will  be  Aliss  Edith  Nichols  and 
Mr.  Denghausen. 

Jordan  Hall,  8 P.  At.  Second  concert  of  the  Boston  Singing  Club.  Mr. 
Tucker,  conductor.  Choral  numbers:  Nietliardt.  "The  Eartli  Is  the  Lord’s”; 
King.  “Soldier  Rest”;  Elgar.  "As  Torrents  in  Summer  ":  Macfarlane.  "The 
Echo”;  Darke.  “To  Daffodils”;  Schumann,  "The  Uttle  Ship,”  "Good 
Night..”  "The  Smith”;  Brahms,  "The  Falcon" : Benedict.  “Hunting  Song.” 
Miss  Teresa  Alahoney.  soprano,  will  sing  Bachelet’s  "Chere  Nuit,”  Need- 
ham’s “Hay  Making.”  Alichael  Arne’s  “Bass  With  a Delicate  Air,"  Sulli- 
van’s “Where  the  Bee.”  The  club  will  also  be  assisted  by  Aliss  Alary  D. 
Chandler,  pianist,  Mr.  Paul  Fox.  flutist,  and  Mr.  B.  D.  Whelpley.  organist. 

New  Old  South  Church.  8 P.  M.  First  organ  recital  of  tiie  New  England 
chapter  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists.  Air.  William  C.  Hammond 
of  Alt.  Holyoke  College  will  be  the  organist. 

Steinert  Hall,  S P.  M.  Concert  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Johnson,  pianist,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Bessie  Collier,  violinist,  and  Aliss  Grace  Collier,  accompan- 
ist. Rubinstein,  sonata  in  G major  for  piano  and  violin;  Bach,  prelude 
and  fugue  in  D major;  Schumann,  "Aufschwung”  and  "Grillen”;  violin 
pieces,  Faure,  andante,  op.  75,  Saint-Saens;  introduction  and  Rondo  Cap- 
riccioso;  Chopin,  polonaise,  op.  40,  No.  2;  Grieg,  minuet  and  finale  from 
sonata,  op.  7. 

THURSDAY"— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Third  and  last  cf  the  Jordan  Hall  or- 
chestral concerts.  Air.  Wallace  Goodrich,  conductor.  Auber.  overture  to 
“Da  Part  du  DIable”;  Chadwick.  “Elegaie  Overture,  Adonais”;  Giazoutioff. 
"Scene  Dansante"  (first  time  here);  Widor,  romance  from  the  incidental 
music  to  “Conte  d’Avril”  (first  time  here);  Ippolitoff-lvanoff.  "In  the  Vil- 
lage,” from  the  “Caucasian  Suite”  (first  time  here);  Chabrier,  "Fete 
Polonaise.”  from  the  opera  “De  Roi  malgre  lui.”  A Slavonian  dance  from 
this  opera  was  played  here  at  a concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  overture,  written  in  memory  of  Frank  Marshall,  was  first 
performed  here  at  a Symphony  concert.  Glazounoff’s  piece  includes  both 
pantomime  and  dancing  in  the  original  ballet.  Air.  Gebhard  will  play  with 
the  orchestra  Cesar  Franck’s  Symphonic  variations,  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston. 

Steinert  Hall.  S P.  AI.  Song  recital  by  Air.  Stephen  Townsend,  baritone, 
assisted  by  Air.  Alax  Heinrich,  pianist.  Schubert,  Die  Post,  Die  Forelle, 
Fruehlingsglaube,  Rastlose  Lie'oe;  Mozart,  "Alentre  ti  lascio”;  Franz. 
Frueliling  und  Eiebe,  Fruehlingsliebe,  Die  Eotosblume;  Brahms.  "Wie 
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COMING  CONCERTS. 


PERSONAL. 


Dubois’  cantata,  "The  Seven  East 
Words  of  Christ,”  will  be  sung  by  the 
choir  of  the  Eliot  Church,  Newton,  this 
afternoon  at  4:30  o’clock.  ’ ( < j f 

The  fifth  entertainment  in  the /Bos- 
ton Byceum  course  with  be  given  to- 
mnrrnw  evening  by  Aliss  Adelaide 
Griggs,  contralto,  and  the  Strube  Or- 
i chest  nil  Club.  Aliss  Griggs  is  well 
and  favorably  known  here  as  an  ora- 
torio concert  and  church  slngei.  Lhe 
L irubo  Orchestral  Club  is  made  up  of 
Slayers  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
I Srchcstra  Mr.  Strube  is  a composer 
of  uncommon  talent,  a conductor  of 
ability  and  a versatile  musician. 

I The  fourth  Symphony  concert  In 
I Cambridge  will  be  given  in  Sanders 
i ViVf  itre  next  Thursday  evening  at  8 
o'clock  Air.  Willy  Hess  will  be  the 

soloist-  The  Programme  will  be.  Gold 

mark  overture.  Sakuntala  . 
concerto  for  violin  in  G minor.  No.  1. 

Glazounotl’.  symphony.  No.  o. 

musu'  department  of  the  city 
Lf  Boston  will  give  a concert  in.  the 
•chapman  s-uool  on  Wednesday  night. 
X . -iral  Pieces:  Overture  to  Eu- 

1’ierne  serenade  for  strings. 

* ..  * .>•.  QOlOC- 


The  New  York  Sun  of  Feb.  19  pub- 
lished this  appreciation:  “Alme.  Bir- 

dice  Biye,  pianist,  gave  a recital  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Mendelssohn  Hall. 
This  player  has  long  threatened  our  bor- 
ders and  has  smitten  the  keyboard  in 
the  heart  of  the  middle  West.  New  York 
has  been  expecting  her,  and  now  it  lias 
heard  her.  She  played  numerous  pieces 
yesterday  but  disclosed  the  full  measure 
of  hei^  musiansblp  in  her  summary  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata  Appassionata.  She 


1 


march 
will 
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Tr  .in  ■ T l e Huguenot's":  Scharwen- 
Po'u dance;  Berlioz.  Rakoczy 
M . James  B.  Forrest.  tenor. 
s‘n-  ”li  Native  Worth”  from  The 
ttion”  and  a song  by  Stepnen  Adams. 
E N Batricaln,  cornetist.  u ill  pie? 

;1  l ’raneisaMacmillen.  violinist,  will 

r.’i.v  n;  ’ ’.a!  In  Chlckering  Hall 

._  * \i onda v afternoon.  March  1,  Sind 
rone,  no in  A major  portions  of 

' ’’ f-andee- 

i;.,,  h ]. eclair,  Mozart  and  A.  Dandeg 
S The  public-  sale  of  seats  for  the  Alelha 

< oncen  ,}^|jC^on'vlsatur(la'yenafternoon. 
Ph°n>  “a  the  box  office  in 

Symphony*  Hail**  on  next  Friday  morn- 
Tng  Mme.  Melba  will  have  the  assist- 
ance Of  Mr.  Gilibert.  baritone:  Miss  Ada 
Sossolt  harpist  ancl  an  orchestra  of  o0 
nro  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
I orchestra  Alme.  Alelba  had  expected  to 
cnond  the  greater  part  of  the  season  In 
ti-b  country  in  concert  tour,  but  -h- 
I has  decide  1 to  come  here  /or  on!v,  a 
weeks  -a-xt  spring  and  devote  her  at- 
tention wholly  to  the  Manhattan  Opera 


thq  libvetto  of 


bist  du  meine  Koenlgin,”  Feldeinsamkeit.  Staendchen;  R.  Strauss,  Traum 
durch  die  Daemmerung,  “Ach  Dieb.  ich  muss  nun  scheiden.’’  Heimliche 
Aufforderung;  Converse.  "Bright  Star”:  Heinrich,  sonnet,  “Who  Knows?” 
Alendelssohn.  “On  Wings  of  Music,”  "The  Hour  of  Dawn,”  "Hunting 
Song.” 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  AI.  Sixteenth  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr.  Aluck,  conductor.  Debussy,  “Three  sym- 
phonic sketches,  "The  Sea”:  (1)  "From  Dawn  Till  Noon  on  the  Ocean,” 
(2)  "Frolics  of  the  Waves.”  (3)  "Dialogue  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sea”  (first 
time  here);  A.  Ritter.  “Olaf’s  Wedding  Dance”  (first  time  here); 
Biszt.  “Mephisto  Waltz’/;  Berlioz,  overture,  “Roman  Carnival." 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  AI.  Sixteenth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Programme  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


translated  its  passion  into  the  somnif- 
erous murmur  of  a Sabbath  after- 
noon and  washed  its  glowing  colors  to 
the  pallor  of  a mild  American  cheese.” 

Aliss  Eouise  Ormsby,  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton. has  been  engaged  as  solo  soprano 
of  the  Plymouth  church.  Brooklyn. 

Airs.  Edward  Otis  Rockwood  will  give 
her  second  talk  on  ‘‘The  Singing  Voice 
and  Its  Possibilities"  at  10  Newbury 
street  on  Wednesday  at  4 P.  AI. 

To  ”S.  B.”:  The  real  name  of  Rena 

Vivienne,  who  sang  here  In  “Mine.  But- 
terfly" is  Vivienne  Smith. 

Aliss  Otie  Chew— whose  name  Is  as 
a blessing  to  speak— is  fiddling  along  the 
California  coast. 

Denver  boasts  of  the  "best  boys’  band 
in  the  world.”  There  are  60  players  In  it 
with  an  annex  of  a girl’s ‘band  of  25  mem- 
bers and  the  Alusettes,  an  orchestra  of  22 
girls. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  published  the 
statement  "on  good  authority,”  tfiar 
Mr.  Stock  of  the  Chicago  orchestra  "had-1 
beet,  offered  and  had  accepted  the  con- 
ductorsh’.p  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra, to  succeed  the  present  director. 
Dr.  Carl  Muck,  who  must  return  to  Ber- 
lin  vr  x:  season.  It  was  stated  oy  se\ 
era!  members  of  the  Boston  orchestra 
during  their  visit  here  that  such  was  the 
general  impression  among  the  inembqi  s 
of  that  organization.”  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  contradict  tnis  stor)  • Mr. 
Stock  promptly  denied  it. 

Philadelphians  prefer 
airy”  Italian  operas  to 

Domenico  Mouleone  won  the  Sonzogno 


■the  lighter, 
•heavy  ’Tristan 


m-ize  iast  veal-  by  setting  new  music  to 
i •- . uhvoUa  nf  “Cavalleria  Rusticana. 


His  opera  was  recently  produced  at  Am- 
sterdam. Mascagni’s  was  performed 


Ileus 


Mr.  .1.  D.  Buitekan  will  g've  a 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Monday 
Marc.;  1$. 


tlio  same  night  and  voting  papers  were 
distributed  among  -lv  audience. 

Air.  Joseph  Holbrooke -says  that  the 
songs  of  Air.  Frederick  N mho  Is, of  Dn - 
e°pool  are  “gemh.ne  inspiration*  and 
I that  some  of  Air.  Nichol.P  waltzes  aie 
"as  captivating  as  anything  by  Chop. n. 
Why  should  these  things  be  hid? 

Dr  Frederick  N leeks  -book  on  Pio- 
-a-nm"  Music”  has  been  published. 


s Mr"  Paderewski  began  yesterday  to 
make  a tour  of  the  English  provinces. 


Marcel  Schwob’s  Original  Versior 
—Changes  Made  for  the  Can-” 
tata— The  Pathetic  Story  of 
a Strange  Delusion. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 


kflC> 


IN  1209  His  Holiness  Innocent  III.  appointed  John  de  Bren,  a French 
gentleman,  to  he  King  of  Jerusalem.  . 

-In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,"  said  the  worthy  and  learnec 
Thomas  Fuller  in  his  "excellently  composed”  History  of  the  Holy  llar. 
"this  accident  (whether  monstrous  or  miraculous)  fell  out  (1-13).  Ir 
France,  a boy  (for  his  years)  went  about  singing  in  his  own  tongue: 

"Jesus,  Eord.  repair  our  loss; 

Restore  to  us  thy  holy  cross. 

"Numberless  children  ran  after  him,  and  followed  the  same  tutu 
their  captain  and  chanter  did  set  them.  No  holts,  no  bars,  no  fear  o! 
fathers  or  love  of  mothers,  could  hold  them  hack,  but  they  would  to  th. 
Holy  Band  to  work  wonders  there;  till  their  merry  music  had  a sad  close 
all  either  perishing  on  land  or  drowned  by  sea.  It  was  done  (said  my  an- 
thor)  by  the  instinct  of  the  devil,  who.  as  it  were,  desired  a cordia  of  chil- 
dren’s blood  to  comfort  his  weak  stomach  long  cloyed  with  murdering  o 

menThis  author,  whom  Fuller  quoted  in  1639,  was  Matthew  of  Parls- 
"Praestigio  diabolico  penltus  infatuati.”  I 

In  1896  Marcel  Schwob’s  “La  Croisade  dcs  Enfants  ^s  PUbUshe 
in  Paris.  This  little  book  of  exquisite  prose  has  a preface  in  Latin,  I 
may  be  paraphrased  as  follows:  ‘1 

"About  the  same  time  children  without  guide,  without  leader,  Ji  I 

together  from  all  the  country  places  and-  towns  of  every  legion  ft  I 
eager  steps  toward  lands  beyond  the  sea,  and  when  it  was  asked  of 
whither  they  hastened,  they  answered:  ’Toward  Jerusalem  to 

Holy  Band.’  * *\  * To  what  they  came  is  as  yet  unknown.  But|h<| 

most  who,  returning,  were  asked  the  reason  of  their  journey,  saldj|ej| 
did  not  know.  And  about  the  same  time  , naked  women  ran  abo 

through  fields  and  towns  saying  nothing.”  , , ’ a KJ 

When  Schwob  arranged  his  libretto  for  Pierne’s  musical 
Croisade  des  Enfants,”  which  will  be  performed  here  on  Tuesday  nig 
bv  the  Cecilia  Society,  he  gave  as  the  argument  quotations  fromjhj 
chronicles  of  Albert  de  Stade,  of  Jacques  de  Voragme,  and  of  Albejc  de 
Trois-Fontalnes.  This  Alberlc  was  a monk  of  the  13th  ce”turyjB*7 
chronicled  the  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  the  world  *«« 
creation  till  1241.  Jacques  was  born  about  1230,  and  he  died  |g 

He  lolned  the  Dominican  Order,  became  archbishop  °*  GeIVa’  f 
wrote  chronicles  and  sermons,  also  "The  Golden  Legend,”  which  J 
been  characterized  as  “a  masterpiece  of  imbecile  extravagance, 
particularly  commended  for  his  extraordinary  humanity  and  charlW 

men  lie  but  bis  version  was  not  published.  Itv. 

The  quotations  are  as  follows:  "About  that  time,  ™any  c*Wt 

-without  leader  and  without  guide,  flew  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  ar«n 
lv  from  our  towns  and  cities  toward  lands  beyond  the  sea.  And  whenf 
asked  them  whither  they  were  going,  they  answered:  ’To  JerusaUm 

search  of  the  Holy  Land.’  They  carried  wallets  and  walking  stave* 
they  Sore  a cross  on  their  high-collared,  short-sleeved  sea-gowns t An 
y .-a  rrm  from  as  far  as  Cologne.  They  arrived  at  Genoa  and  en 
;rked  in  seven  great  ships  to  cross  the  sea.  And  a storm  arose  an 
two  vessels  were  sunk;  and  all  the  children  on  these  two  ships  uere  c 
gulfed  And  when  any  one  asked  those  who  returned  the  reason  of  the 
Sourney,  they  replied:  'We  d,o  not  know. 


A Note  on  Schwob. 

Mayer  Andre  Schwob.  known  as  Alar- 
cel  Schwob,  was  born  at  Chaville, 
France,  Aug.  23.  1867.  He  died  at  Paris 
Feb.  27,  1905,  about  a month  after  the 
performance  of  this  cantata.  He  went 
to  school  at  Nantes,  where  his  father 
edited  a newspaper.  Going  to  Pans  lie 
wrote  for  the  Ecno  de  1 f”?’t£°rj>ev,,e 
journals  of  the  city  and  fot  the  Revue 
rirs  Deux  Mondes.  His  uncle,  Leon 
Cahun,  the  curator  of  the  M^arin 
library,  saw  to  it  that  he  was  educated 
thoroughly.  Schwob  received  the 


ghree°ofgAyB  Tn  island  was'  appointed 
professor  at  the.  Bcole 
JB 


'Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  produced  the 
tragedy  at  her  theatre  May  <.0.  189  . 
Tiie  translation  was  published  in  I9W- 
Tie  translated  into  French  the  drama 
"Fiancesca  da  Rimini.”  by  Mr.  Mai  on 
Crawford,  wliieh  was  produced  by  Alme. 
Bernhardt  at  her  theatre  in  Paris  April 


22.  1902. 


Fierne  wrote  music  for  this 


P ForCth°n’Mercure  de  France  of  Janu- 
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arv  *1903.’  lie  wrote  a savage  and  bnU- 
fant  attack  on  modern  journalism 


Etudes.0rile  married  Lucie  Marie  Mar- 
guerite Alonceau.  a play  actress,  toown 
on  the  stage  as  Moreno.  Born  in  1S»1  at 
Paris,  she  took  the  first  prize  t.°Ltra=7 
edy  at  the  Conservatory  in 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Com 
edie  Francaise  Sept.  26.  18JU,  as  me 

flUThc  M6t‘ofySc®  wob’s  books  is  as  fol- 
lows- "Etude  Sur  T Argot  Franeais. 
written  with  Guiyesso  (1889);  Jargon 
<les  Coquillards  en  Hot.  a sAu<1ki„°” 
Viilon.  the  poet  (1890);  £°eur  Double^ 
n collection  of  stones  (1S91)— see  Ana 
France’s  "La  Vie  Litteraire,”  yol. 
4 in  which  France  sums  up  his  praise 
bv  saying:  "These  tales  are  all  rare  or 

<iirious.  strange  m sentiment  of  a 
6tvle  and  of  an  artistry  that  are  mag. 
ral”  • "Le  Roi  au  Alasque  d Or  (1893). 
another  collection  of  remarkable  stories; 
"Miinp-;  ” after  the  manner  of  Leiun- 
dis  (1894)’  “Le  Llvre  de  Alonelle”  (1895); 
"il  Croisade  des  Enfants”  (1896);  “Vies 
ImagVnaires"  (1896).  in  which  Schwob 
tells  fantastically  the  lives  of  o\er  -0 
men  and  women,  from  Empedocles  to 
Katherine  la  Dentelliere.  from  Clodia 
ro  Cap  Kidd;  "Spicllege  ” (1896),  a col- 
lection of  prefaces  and  essays,  among 
them  studies  of  Meredith ^ and  Steven- 
son- "L’Etoile  de  Bois’  (189- ). 

His  lecture  on  John  Ford  s play  with 
the  title  that  is  now  unprintable  by 

reason  of  our  prudery  and  hypocrisy, 
T-aauii  v*.  r delivered 


■Ti'alte  do  journalisme;’  an&  signed 1 It 
“Loyson-Bridet.”  Another  ‘biting  arti- 
cle '"Origenes  du  Journal,  signed  with 
the  same  signature,  was  published  in 
.I,  tip  Fr ar.ee  of  Mav,  1903. 

0,&T  n Porte  de  Reves.”  with  illustra- 
tions by  Georges  de  Feure,  should  be 
added  to  the  list  also  a translation  Into 
Wrench  of  “Moll  Flanders.  It  is  saia 
tlmt  Schwob  also  translated  n into 
French  Stevenson's  ‘‘Black  Arrow,  but 
I have  been  unable  to  find  any  record 

OfInUbl9C0a3U°lt  was  announced  that 
Schwob  was  at  work  on  these  books . 
“Ln  Legendc  de  Saint  Francois  d As- 
sisc”  “Francois  Villon  et  son  , 

there  is  a study  Villon  in  "b?,lcl- 
lece”:  “Angelique  de  Longuevai,  a 

^r^’Mkcbefh.”  A^riend  of  Schwob 

^ ^ne°Tary  mr\ag?rinslaUoen  Into 
French,  of  Walt  Whitman’s  'Leaves  of 

G r“D a La m p e de  Psyche,”  pubhshed^n 
1903,  is  merely  » reprint  in  one  volume 
‘ “Mimes,”  ’’La  Croisade  des  Entants. 


of 


D, 

‘ptoiVe  °de  Bois.”’"and  "Le  DIvre  de 
Monelle  ” though  Schwob  made  certain 
revisions  fnr  this  volume,  especiallj 
“Le  Livre  de  Alonelle. 


w unpublished  in  lSpi."  It  was  delivered 
at  the  Theati-e  de  l'Oeuvre,  Paris,  N 


A P | Nov. 

6 1894  * before  a'  performance  of  the, 

drama'  in  an  adaptation  made  ->y 
Alaeterlinck  and  entitled  Annabella. 
Miss  Badv  and  Lugne-Poe  impersonated 

thwlthkEugene  Morand.  he  made  a won- 
derf.illv  literal  and  at  Lie  same  time 
■noetic  translation  of  ‘Hamlet  for  Mme. 


The  Original  Version. 

The  volume  “La  Croisade  des  En- 
fants” is  a very  different  thing  from 
, the  libretto  prepared  for  Pierne,  and  it 
is  much  more  beautiful.  The  story  of 
the  adventures  of  the  children  is  told 

in  turn  by  a wandering  be^<derk{  a 

lener  Pope  Innocent  III.,  three  or  tne 
]iltie  children  themselves  — Nicolas. 

Alain  and  Denis— Francois  Loriguejoue^ 

clerk,  a Kalandar,  little  Alijs,  ana  ai 
last  Pope  Gregory  IX. 

This  volume  was  translated  into  Eng 
lish  by  Air.  Henry  Copley  Greene  of 
Boston  and  published  here  in  1898. 


Mrs.  Cabot  Morse,  Soprano. 

I regret  to  say  that  1 do  not  have 
this  translation  at  hand.  The  reader 
must  toe  content  with  a free  and  plain 
i version  of  two  of  these  recitals.  They 
all  show  the  marked  peculiarities  of 
Schwob’s  style,  which  by  its  simplici- 
ty, its  power  of  suggestion,  its  singular 
beauty  is  inimitable  and  defies  repro- 
duction. Let  us  hear  the  leper: 

The  Leper’s  Woes. 

“If  you  wish  to  understand  what  I am 
about  to  tell  you.  you  should  know  that 

? ?Slte  hooA  covers  my  head,  and  I shake 
whlft^SfJ  hardwood.  I no  longer  know 
TWiat  my  face  is  like,  but  I am  afraid  of 
my  hands  They  run  before  me  like  scaly 
T171?hofra?tS'  i1  shouy  lil{e  to  cut  them  off’ 
It  anything,  I am  ashamed. 

toh  meT  that  the>'  make  the  red 
„ fall  when  I would  gather  it,  and  the 

nndcr'th  tS  UTat  x.pu11  UP  seem1  to  wither 
S,:  o!?,-  Domine  ceterorum  libera  me  ! 
Tne  Saviour  has  not  atoned  for  my  pale 
x ai?  f°r&otten  to  the  day  of  resur- 
:bi>Le  t.Xle  toad  sealed  up  under 
the  cold  nronn  in  a hidden  stone,  I shall 
remain  imprisoned  in  my  hideous  crust 
when  others  shall  arise  with  a clean  bodv 
Domine  cetferorum,  fac  me  liberum:  lem 
rosas  sum.  I am  alone  and  a prey  to 
horror  Only  my  teeth  have  kept  their 
natural  whiteness.  The  beasts  are  afraid 
and  my  soul  would  fain  flee.  The  day 
shuns  me.  Twelve  hundred  and  twelve 
years  ago  their  Saviour  saved  them,  and 
he  has  not  had  pity  on  me.  I have  not 
been  touched  with  the  bloody  lance  that 
pierced  him.  Perhaps  the  blood  of  the 
Lord  of  others  would  have  cured  me  I 
otten  dream  of  blood:  I could  bite  with 
my  teeth;  they  are  white.  Since  He  has 
not  wished  to  give  it  to  me  I am  greedy 
to  obtain  that  which  belongs  to  him. 
That  is  why  I have  kept  my  eyes  on  the 
| children,  who  came  down  from  the  region 
of  the  Vendome  toward  this  forest  of  the 
Loire.  They  had  crosses  and  they  were 
His  subjects.  Their  bodies  were  His  body, 
and  He  has  not  made  me  a part  of  his 
body.  I am  encased  on  earth  in  pale 
damnation.  I have  spied  to  suck  innocent 
blood  from  the  neck  of  one  of  His  chil- 
dren. Et  caro  nova  fiet  in  die  Irae.  In 
the  day  of  terror  my  flesh  shall  be  new. 
Behind  the  others  walked  a blooming 
child  with  red  hair.  I marked  him:  1 
suddenly  sprang  upon  him ; I seized  his 
mouth  with  my  frightful  hands.  He  was 
clothed  only  in  a rough  shirt;  his  feet 
were  naked  and  his  eyes  remained  calm 
And  he  looked  at  me  without  astonish- 
ment. Then,  knowing  that  he  would  not 
cry  out,  I had  the  longing  to  hear  again 
a human  voice,  and  I took  my  hands 
from  his  mouth,  and  he  did  not  wipe  his 
mouth.  And  his  eyes  seemed  elsewhere. 

Johannes  and  the  Leper. 

“ ‘Who  are  you?'  I said  to  him. 

“ ‘Johannes,  the  German,’  he  answered. 
His  words  were  clear  and  they  brought 
healing. 

“ 'Whither  are  you  going?’  I asked 
again. 

“And  he  replied.  ‘To  Jerusalem,  to 
conquer  the  Holy  Land.’ 

“Then  I began  to  laugh,  and  I asked 
him.  Where  is  Jerusalem?' 

“And  he  answered,  ‘I  do  not  know.’ 
“And  I said  again:  What  is  this  Jeru- 
salem?’ 

“And  he  answered:  ‘It  is  our  Lord.’ 
“Then  I again  began  to  laugh  and  I 
demanded  of  him:  What  is  this  Lord 

of  yours?’ 

“And  he  said  to  me:  ‘I  do  not  know; 
he  is  white.’ 

“This  speech  put  me  in  a rage  and  I 
opened  my  teeth  under  my  hood,  and 
I bent  forward  his  fresh  neck,  and  he 
did  not  start  back,  and  I said  to  him: 
Why  are  you  not  afraid  of  me?’ 

“And  he  answered:  ‘White  man,  why 
should  I be  afraid  of  you?’ 

“Then  great  tears  stirred  me,  and  I 
stretched  myself  on  the  grdund,  and  I 
kissed  the  earth  with  my  terrible  lips 
and  I cried  out:  ‘Because  I am  leprous!1 

“And  the  child  of  Germany  looked  on 
me  and  said  in  clear  tones:  ‘I  do  not 

know.’ 

“He  was  not  afraid  of  me!  He  was 
not  afraid  of  me!  My  monstrous  white- 
ness was  to  him  like  that  of  his  Lord. 
And  I plucked  a handful  of  grass  and  I 
wiped  his  mouth  and  hands.  And  I 
said  to  him:  ‘Go  in  peace  toward  your 
white  Lord,  and  tell  him  that  he  has 
forgotten  me.’ 

“And  the  child  looked  at  me  and  said 
nothing.  I went  with  him  outside  of 
the  darkness  of  the  forest.  He  walked 
without  trembling.  I saw  his  red  locks 
disappearing  far  off  in  the  sunlight. 
Domine  infantium,  libera  me!  May  the 
sound  of  my  wooden  clapper  go  even 
unto  you,  as  the  pure  sound  of  bells! 
Master  of  those  who  do  not  know,  de- 
liver me!” 


Edith  Chapman 

Aliys’  Story. 

Now  listen  to  the  story  as  told  by 
little  Aliys,  who  watched  over  the  blind 
Eustace. 

“I  can  no  longer  walk  easily,  for  we 
are  in  a burning  land  to  which  two 
wicked  men  of  Marseilles  led  us.  At 
first  we  were  tossed  on  the  sea  in  a 
black  day  in  the  midst  of  lightning.  But 
m.v  little  Eustace  was  not  afraid.  for  lie 
could  not  see  anything,  and  I held  his 
two  hands.  I love  him  very  much  and 
I came  here  for  his  sake,  for  I do  not 

know  where  we  are  going.  It’s  a long 
time  ago  that  we  started  out.  The  others 
spoke  to  us  of  the  town  of  Jerusalem, 
which  is  at  the  end  of  the  sea,  and  of 
our  Lord  who  would  'be  there.  Eustace 
knew  our  Lord  very  well,  but  he  did  not 
know  Jerusalem,  city  or  sea.  He  fled  to 
obey  the  voices,  and  he  heard  them  ev- 
ery night.  He  heard  them  at  night  on 
account  of  the  silence,  for  he  could  not 
tell  night  from  day.  He  asked  me  about 
these  voices,  but  I could  not  tell  him 
anything.  I know  nothing  and  I am 
troubled  only  on  acount  of  Eustace.  We 
walked  near  Nicolas,  Alain,  and  Denis; 
but  they  took  another  ship,  and  all  the 
ships  were  not  there  when  the  sun 
shone  again.  Alas!  what  has  become  of 
them?  We  shall  find  them  when  we 
come  near  our  Lord.  This  is  still  far. 
They  tell  of  a great  king  who  makes 
us  come,  who  reigns  over  the  city  Jeru- 
salem. In  that  country  everything  is 
white,  the  houses,  the  clothing,  and  the 
women's  faces  are  covered  with  veils. 
Poor  Eustace  cannot  see  this  whiteness, 
but  I tell  him  about  it  and  he  is  glad. 
For  he  says  it  is  the  sign  of  the  end. 
The  Lord  Jesus  is  white  in  a white 
land.  Litle  Aliys  is  very  tired,  but  she 
holds  Eustace  by  the  hand,  so  that  he 
does  not  fail,  and  she  has  no  time  to 
think  how  tired  she  is.  We  shall  rest 
tonight,  and  Aliys  will  sleep,  as  usual, 
near  Eustace,  and  if  the  voices  have  not 
left  us,  she  will  try  to  hear  them  in 
the  clear  night.  And  she  will  hold 
Eustace's  hand  until  the  white  end  of 
the  great  journey,  for  she  must  show 
the  Lord  to  him.  Of  course  the  Lord  will 
have  pity  on  the  patience  of  Eustace, 
and  he  will  let  Eustace  see  him.  And 
perhaps  Eustace  will  then  see  Little 
Aliys.’’ 

The  Libretto. 

In  the  libretto,  there  is  no  leper.  No 
Innocent  III.  declares  that  this  crusade 
is  not  a pious  work.  No  ILalandar,  see- 
ing the  children,  prostrates  himself— 
strikes  the  ground  with  his  forehead 
and  praises  the  Lord  with  a loud  voice. 
No  Gregory  IX.  accuses  the  sea  of  hav-  I 
ing  dovoured  the  children  whom  he  had 
not  known. 

The  characters  arc  Aliys,  Allain.  a ' 
mother,  the  Narrator,  an  old  sailor,  four 
women.  There  is  also  a voice  from  on 
high. 

The  first  part  is  entitled,  in  the 
English  version,  “The  Forthsettlng.” 
This  translation  of  "Le  Depart"  is 
both  affected  and  erroneous.  Forth- 
setting  comes  from  the  obsolete  verb, 
"to  forthset.”  to  set  forth,  to  present 
to  view,  to  display.  If  Mr.  Chapman, 
the  translator,  did  not  find  the  word 
"departure”  good  enough,  he  might 
have  used  “iorthgoing"  or  “setting 
out.”  The  scene  is  a public  square  In 
a Flemish  town.  It  i3  night.  Women 
run  about  the  streets  and  call  on  the 
inhabitants  to  awake  and  .iournev  to 


Goold,  Soprano. 

Jerusalem.  Allain,  who  was  born  blind 
hears  voices  and  he,  too,  would  find 
.Jerusalem.  Aliys  tells  him  she  will 
lead  the  way.  Mothers  and  fathers 
vainly  appeal  to  their  children. 

Part  II.  “The  Highway.”  The  chil- 
dren are  on  their  way  to  Mt.  Olivet  to 
pluck  the  flower  from  off  its  tree.  The 
httie  pilgrims  sing  the  song.  ..Mt 
Olivet.  an  old  French  tune,  which 
-landed  down  orally,  is  found  in  a manu- 
script dated  1160. 

Part  III.  “Tlie  Sea.”  The  children 
sing  to  the  Mediterranean  a chorus 
loosed  on  an  old  Provencal  Noel  or 

Christmas  song,  which  may  be  found 
in  Tiersot’s  “Noels  Francais."  There  is 
a chorus  of  sailors.  The  children  pick 
up  starfishes  and  fancy  they  are  stars 
that  have  been  drowned.  A sailor  tells 
them  of  a great  and  blue  star,  created 
the  night  the  Lord  was  born.  This 
star  watched  over  the  cradle  and  fol- 
lowed 'him  when  he  did  walk  abroad. 
When  the  body  of  the  Lord  was 
pierced  the  star  turned  red,  tears  of 
blood  fell  from  it,  Are  dropped  from  it 
like  rain.  When  the  Lord  died  the 
star  fell  into  the  sea  and  was 
drowned. 

The  narrator  at  the  beginning  of 
this  part  sings: 

Crystal  waters  clear,  pure  and  holy! 

Thou  receir’st  that  river  divine, 

Where  Saint  John  did  cleanse  mankind  from 
evij. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  river  Jor- 
dan does  not  empty  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  into  the  Dead  sea,  and  the 
depression  of  that  sea  without  a port  , 
has  been  estimated  as  1316  feet  below  j 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  Is 
singular  that  the  uncommonly  learned  I 
Schwob  should  have  made  this  blun- 
der. 

Part  IV.  “The  Saviour  in  the 
Storm.”  A storm  arises.  The  children 
are  frightened,  but  Allain  sees  the 
Lord,  and  the  child  that  is  blind  leads 
the  others  to  God. 

The  Composer  Plerne. 

The  composer  Henry  Constant  Gabriel 
Plerne,  was  born  at  Metz,  Aug.  16,  1863. 
He  studied  music  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Paris,  took  many  prizes  there,  and  in 
18S2  the  prix  de  Rome  was  awarded  to 
him.  He  was  appointed  organist  of  Ste 
Clotilde  in  1890,  after  the  death  of  Cesar 
Franck,  and  resigned  the  position  in  1898. 
His  chief  teachers  were  Franck  and 
Massenet. 

He  has  written  several  operas — Mary 
Garden  created  the  part  of  Diana  in  his 
“Fille  de  Tabarin”  (1901);  incidental 
music  for  plays,  among  them  “Izeil," 
for  Mme.  Bernhardt,  for  Rostand's 
"Prlncesse  Lontaine,”  for  “Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  as  above  noted,  music  for  pan- 
tomimes, as  for  “Salome”  (1895),  a lyric 
pantomime  by  Silvestre  and  Meitzer  in 
which  Dole  Fuller  danced:  a lyric  episode 
“Nuit  de  Noel — 1870’’  (1895);  “L’an  mil” 
symphonic  poem  in  three  parts  with 
chorus  (1S98);  orchestral  pieces  “Deux 
Contes  de/ean  Lorrain”  (18.96);  a piano 
concerto  in  C minor,  Fantaisie-ballet  for 
piano  and  orchestra  (played  by  Mr.  La- 
chaume  at  the  Worcester  festival-mass 
of  1895);  a sonata  in  D minor  for  piano 
and  violin  and  other  chamber  music; 
“The  Gallic  Muse”  for  solo  voices, 
chorus  and  piano;  a Hymn  to  the  Rus- 
sian visitors  of  1S93;  songs,  etc.  Pierne 
is  known  in  Paris  as  a conductor,  and 
when  Mr.  Colonne  was  in  this  country 


Frank  Ormsby,  Tenor. 

Pierne  conducted  the  orchestra  at  tne  j 
Chatelet  Theatre. 

Pierne’s  sonata  for  piano  and  violin 
was  first  played  in  Boston  by  Miss  Jessie 
Davis  and  Mr.  Hugh  Codman,  Nov.  20. 
1902:  his  charming  "Pastorale  variee” 

was  played  by  the  Longy  Club,  Nov.  17, 
1901;  his  serenade  has  been  played  by 
many  violinists. 

Productions. 

In  1901  the  prize  of  the  City  of  Paris 
was  awarded  to  Charles  Tournemire  for 

his  “Sang  de  la  SIrene,”  but  the  jury 
thought  so  well  of  Pierne’s  “Croisade  des 
Enfants”  that  it  urged  a public  per- 
formance of  It  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 
The  late  Samuel  Rousseau  in  his  report 
on  the  competition,  published  in  May, 
1904,  said:  “The  difference  of  a tew  votes 
but  Pierne  in  the  second  place.  We  all 
hope,  however,  that  the  wish  expressed 
by  the  jury  will  be  heeded,  that  a sup- 
plementary grant  will  permit  the  per- 
formance of  a work  which  greatly 
honors  the  musician  who  conceived  it.” 
The  sum  of  f.3000  was  voted  by  the  city 
hf  Paris  to  defray  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction. 

Tiie  first  performance  was  at  the  Chat- 
elet on  Jan.  IS,  1905.  Five  hundred  took 
part  in  it.  There  were  over  200  children 
from  the  municipal  schools.  Colonne  con- 
ducted. The  solo  singers  were  Mines. 
Lucy  Vauthrin.  Mat'nieu  d'Ancy,  Astruc- 
Dona.  and  Messrs.  David-Devries  and 
Paul  Daraux.  The  work  was  performed 
at  a regular  Chatelet  concert  Jan.  22  of 
that  year,  when  the  solo  singers  were 
Mmes.  Vauthrin,  Mathieu  d'Arcy  Bro- 
qum  d’Orange,  Richebourg,  d’Espinoy, 
Miray.  de  Montigny  .and  the  men  as  be- 
e 'Performance  was  repeated  at 
the  Chatelet  on  Jan  29  1905  with  the 
soto  singers  of  the  22d. 

The  first  performance  in  Germany 
was  by  tne  Oratorio  Society  at  Augs- 
burg April  ),  1906.  The  chief  solo  sing- 
ers were  Mmes.  Dietz  and  Bellwidt  and 
Messrs  Brandenberger  and  Hoermann. 
Prof.  W.  Weber  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was 
at  New  York  by  the  Oratorio  Society  of 
New  lork,  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch,  con- 
ductor, Dec.  tjL  i*06.  The  solo  singers 
were  Mmes.  Blauvelt,  Chapman  Goold, 
Stoddard,  Clark.  Crane,  Elmer,  Fiske 
and  Messrs.  Ormsby  and  Bushnell. 
There  was  a chorus  of  200  children 
from  the  public  schools.  The  perform- 
ance gave  so  much  pleasure  that  it  was 
repeated  on  Dec.  23,  1906 
, The  music  critic  of  tne  Evening  Sun 
(New  York)  wrote  of  this  work: 

"Of  a Frenchman’s  masterpiece,  an 
enthusiast  may  quote  again  what  Swin- 
burne  wrote  of  the  similar  work  of  an 
Englishman: 

“ ‘Only  in  a few  of  those  faultless 
fragments  of  childish  rhyme  which 
float  without  name  or  form  upon  the 
memories  of  men  shall  we  find  such  a 
pure,  clean  cadence  of  verse,  such  rapid 
ring  and  flow  of  lyric  laughter,  such 
i sweet  and  direct  choice  of  the  just 
word  and  figure,  such  an  impeccable 
I simplicity;  nowhere  but  here  such  a 
tender  wisdom  of  holiness,  such  a light 
and  perfume  of  innocence.’ 

“Mr.  Swinburne  might  have  been  tell- 
ing the  effect  on  Tuesday’s  audience  of 
the  scattered  little  two  and  three  step 
marching  measure  In  the  old  Provencal 
airs  employed  by  Pierne. 

“There  exists  in  the  English  tongue,  I 
among  the  ‘Songs  of  Innocence’  of  Wlll- 
iam  Blake,  a little  poem  curiously  apt 
today : 

“ ‘ Twas  on  a Holy  Thursday,  their  innocent 
faces  clean. 

Came  children  walking  two  and  two,  in  red, 
nnd  blue,  and  green; 

Oh,  what  a multitude  they  seemed,  these  flow- 
ers of  London  town! 

Seated  in  companies  they  sit,  with  radiance  all 
their  own. 

Now  like  a mighty  wind  they  raise  to  heaven 
the  voice  of  sot  g. 

Or  like  harmonious  tliundoriugs  the  seats  of  i 
heaven  among; 

Beneath  them  sit  the  aged  men,  wise  guardian*  I 
of  the  poor. 

Then  cherish  pity,  lest  yon  drive  an  angel  from 
your  door.’  ” 

Pieme’s  “Children’s  Crusade”  is  pub- I 
Ilshed  in  a handsome  form  by  G Schfr- 
mer  of  New  York. 


“DOWN  EAST.” 

A correspondent,  “K.  C.  H.,”  asks 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  term 
‘‘down  East.”  -“My  contention  is 
that  the  phrase  as  originally  used 
was  meant  to  apply  to  one  state 
alone  in  New  England,  the  state  of 
Maine  ” 

Certain  dictionaries  of  terms  and 
phrases,  as  Reddall's  “Fact,  Fancy 
and  Fable,”  Farmer’s  ‘‘Dictionary 
of  Americanisms,”  say  that  “down 
East”  is  a term  applied  to  the 
eastern  or  New  England  states. 
Farmer,  an  Englishman,  who,  by 
the  way.  at  times  makes  grotesque 
blunders  in  his  explanation  of  Amer- 
ican slang,  says:  “ ‘Down  East’  is  the 
place  in  all  the  States  where  alone  a 
man  can  be  born,  live  or  die  with  any 
degree  of  credit  to  himself.  The  true 
‘down  East’  is  a shifting  locality.” 
We  asked  yesterday  a dozen  to 
twenty  men  at  random,  all  New  Eng- 
landers by  birth  or  adoption,  what 
they  understood  the  term  to  mean. 
They  all  answered:  “The  state  of 
V Maine.”  Three  or  four  said:  “The 

;ther  side  of  Portland.”  Farmer 
juotes  from  an  issue  of  the  Lewiston 
fournal  in  1888  this  sentence:  “The 
people  of  Calais  never  saw  a genuine 
living  and  moving  millionaire  till 
Lucie  Russell  Sage  went  down  there 
the  other  day  to  buy  the  Grand  South- 
ern Railroad.  With  true  down  Eas! 
hospitality  a son  of  the  hotel  landlord 
hitched  up  a span  of  horses  and  gave 
Millionaire  Sage  a delightful  ride 
about  town.”  There  is  no  doubt  here 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term.  Say 
to  any  man  in  Boston  “I’m  going 
down  East,”  and  he  will  not  think 
that  you  are  going  to  the  White  or 
Green  mountains,  to  Springfield,  to 
Providence,  or  to  New  Haven.  lie 
knows  you  are  going  to  some  town 
or  to  some  camp  in  Maine.  Now  what 
would  a man  in  Stamford,  Ct..  mean, 
if  he  said  “I’m  going  down  East”? 
Would  he  use  this  phrase  if  he  were 
goinc  o Newport  or  to  Boston?  Would 
the  phrase  at  all? 
have  heard  a Jerseyite  speak 
joins  down  country”  when  he  was 
out  to  visit  New  York  or  its  vicin- 
ity. Why  is  it  that  in  Boston  a man 
says  that  he  is  going  down  when  he 
apparently  is  going  up?  You  go  down 
East  and  down  South,  but  you  go  up 
North  and  you  go  West. 


“THE  DEAD  RAT.” 

The  Cafe  Rat  Mort — the  res- 
taurant of  the  Dead  Rat — has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  thousands 
who  have  never  been  in  Paris,  but 
j now  have  the  advantage  of  reading 
the  testimony  in  the  Thaw  trial.  No 
! doubt  if  they  should  visit  this  res- 
Itaurant  they  would  be  bitterly  dis- 


appointed, for  it  is  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  other  restaurants 
in  tho  quarter  where  artists  and 
literary  men  live  quietly  or  tumul- 


tuously. 

We  knew  it  in  the  eighties.  It 
was  not  far  from  the  Cirque  Fer- 
uande,  the  dance  hall  Elysee  Mont- 
martre, the  tavern  kept  by  an  ex- 
convict, where  the  waiters  were  sup- 
I posed  to  have  served  In  prison,  and 
they  walked  about  with  balls  and 
chains  attached  to  their  legs — 
Louise  Michel  refused  to  be  a 
I cashier  in  this  tavern.  But  the  res- 
taurant where  Villiers  de  1 Isle 
Adam,  Manet,  Pissaro,  Degas,  Diex, 
Cabaner  and  other  well-known  char- 
acters in  literature  aid  art  met  and 
talked  was  the  Nouvelle  Athenes, 
a close  ueighbor  or  tne  Rat  Mort.  i 
George  Moore  describes  this  res-l 
caucant  in  his  “Coniessions  of  a 
Young  ?\Iam”:  “I  did  uot  go  to 

I either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  I 


went  to  the  Nouvelle  Athenes.”  He 

calls  it  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts. 
“Not  the  official  stupidity  you  read 
of  in  the  daily  papers,  but  the  real 
French  academy,  the  cafe.”  It  was 
01  the  Place  Pigalle.  Mr.  Moore  re- 
fers to  it  again  in  his  astonishing 
“Memoirs  of  My  Dead  Life,”  and  he 
also  speaks  of  the  women  who 
turned  into  the  Rat  Mort  at  mid- 
night for  onion  soup.  Fifteen  years 
ago  wi  were  told  by  art  students 
when  we  were  again  ia  Paris  that 
the  Rat  Mort  had  lost  much  of  its 
popularity;  that  painters  and  joyous 
women  then  preferred  a more  pre- 
tentious restaurant  named  after 
Rabelais'  famous  abbey  Theleme. 
So  we  went  to  the  Abbey,  but  were 
neither  delighted  nor  shocked. 

No  doubt  the  name  “Dead  Rat” 
attracted  visitors.  Why  was  it  called 
by  that  nahie?  But  why  was  an- 
other restaurant  in  Paris,  "The 
Sow  that  Spins,”  so  called?  Who 
tnought  of  calling  a restaurant  by 
the  name  of  the  rabbit,  a restaurant 
whose  walls  were  adorned  with 
copies  or  famous  pictures  in  which 
rabbit's  were  substituted  for  the 
men  and  women?  Why  was  an  inn 
in  London  known  as  the  Elephant 
and  the  Castle?  Taverns  and  res- 
taurants in  Boston  have  had  fantas- 
tic names.  The  “Bell  in  Hand”  is  a 
case  in  point,  a picturesque  sur- 
vival. 

There  is  no  more  entertaining 
study  than  that  of  tavern  signs  You 
read  the  delightful  tale  by  Anatole 
France,  “La  Rotisserie  de  la  Reine 
Pedauque.”  The  innkeeper’s  son 
tells  you  in  the  story  that  this 
queen,  as  everybody  knows,  had 
webbed  feet  like  a duck.  You  won- 
der when  she  reigned;  why  she  was 
honored  thus  by  a tavern  sign.  You 
consu  l the  encyclopaedias,  and  you 
wish  that  there  might  be  diction- 
aries of  useless  information. 

There  are  histories  of  tavern 
signs.  Blavignac,  a Swiss,  wrote  a 
most  learned  book  on  the  subject, 
and  there  was  another  one  pub- 
lished in  London  a good  many  years 
ago,  and  still  in  the  market,  writ- 
ten by  Messrs.  Larwood  and  Hot- 
ten.  The  Baedeker  of  the  eighties 
ignored  both  the  Dead  Rat  and  the 
Nouvelle  Athenes.  It  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  warn  visitors 
against  them  as  places  that  might 
not  “with  propriety  be  visited  by 
iadies,”  a warning  that  it  gave  with 
reference  to  cafes  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Boulevards  Montmartre  and 
des  Ilalicns.  It  is  a pity  that  no 
one  hap  written  an  anecdotical  his- 
tory of  the  Parisian  cafes  after  the 
manner  of  Dtelvau’s  “Cytheres  Par- 
isiennes,”  in  which  the  ingenious 
author  tells  the  story  of  famous 
dance  halls;  but  this  book  is  an- 
cient history,  for  it  was  published 
in  186 L and  Delsors  “Paris  Cy- 
there,”  with  its  biographies  of 
Grille  d'Egout,  Nini  Patte-en-l'Air, 
La  Gou  ■He,  and  other  noble  dames, 
should  be  read  for  the  sake  of  sup- 
pleme,‘*''’'v  education. 

f T „ S'  * 
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STREET  NAMES. 

The  Herald  spoke  recently  of  fan- 
ciful tavern  signs.  Street  signs  were 
in  old  times  as  curious.  The  vestries 
of  London  in  the  18th  century  were 
humorous  in  their  baptisms.  Cut- 
throat lane,  Jackanapes  row,  Little 
Cuckold,  Little  Water-Gruel,  Blow- 
Bladder  Btreet,  were  among  the  more 
innocent  titles  in  common  use. 
“David  and  Harp  alley”  was  in  White- 
chapel, and  “Slut's  Well  at  the  End 
of  Melancholy  Walk”  might  have 
been  invented  by  John  Bunyan.  There 
is  a wealth  of  historical,  biographical, 
sociological  association  with  the  titles 
of  old  streets  in  any  great  city. 


Ask~anv  schoolboy  the  origin  of 
the  names  of  certain  Boston  streets  i 
and  he  will  be  shamefully  ignorant. 
If  you  wish  to  inform  him,  you  will 
be  obliged  to  consult  Drake’s  hand- 
book. How  many  Englishmen  know 
the  origin  of  Piccadilly?  How  many 
Parisians  that  of  the  rue  Jacob?  The 
Lazare  brothers  many  years  ago 
wrote  an  entertaining  history  of  Paris 
streets.  The  New  York  Sun  once 
published  a series  of  articles  on 
street  nomenclature  in  New  York. 

The  genteel  person  comes,  is 
shocked  by  the  homely  old  name 
and  succeeds  in  having  it  changed. 
Thus  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  he  actually 
caused  “Patroon  street,”  a name  of 
peculiar  significance  in  the  town,  to 
disappear.  And  the  genteel  person 
is  in  every  town.  Unfortunately  he 
has  time  on  his  hands,  a restless 
nature  and  a flow  of  speech. 


FIFTH  CONCERT  OF 
SYMPHONYQUARTET 


The  Boston  Symphony  Quartet,  assist- 
ed by  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch,  pianist,  gave 
its  fifth  concert  last  night  in  Chickerir.g 
Hall.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 
Debussy,  quartet  in  G minor;  Faure, 
sonata  in  A major  for  piano  and  violin; 
Schumann,  trio  in  F major  for  piano, 

violin  and  ’cello  op.  80.  ... 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  again  the 
quartet  of  the  remarkable  Claude  De- 
bussy. Mr.  Hess  is  to  be  thanked  for 
having  the  courage  as  well  as  the  taste 
to  put  it  on  the  programme.  For, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  all  true  lovers 
of  music,  who.  respecting  the  master- 
pieces of  the  dead,  wish  to  know  v hat 
composers  now  living  do  and  are  curi- 
ous concerning  new  developments  and 
forms  of  expression  in  music,  there  are 
some  who  protest  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  “ultra  modern”  compositions  in 
symphony  and  chamber  concerts,  and 
protest  as  though  they  had  suffered  a 
personal  injury.  ...  , 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  pub- 
lished on  Jan.  28  a report  of  a lecture 
by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  on  ‘ The 
French  Impressionists.”  This  worthy 
Scot,  who  has  written  a ton  or  two  oi  . 
orthodox  notes,  had  much  to  say  against 
the  music  of  a notorious  offender,  a dis-  ( 
solute  harmonist  named  Debussy, 
brought  up  the  old  charges  that  were  | 
in  turn  made  against  Beethoven.  Schu-  ! 
matin,  Chopin,  Wagner,  and  he  invented  | 
other  ones.  Debussy's  music,  it  ap- 
pears, is  naughty  and  intolerable,  be- 
cause it  is  called  into  being  chiefly  by 
the  observation  of  the  clouds,  of  special 
lights,  or  by  the  perfume  of  flowers,  the 
gambols  of  satyrs  and  fauns,  the  sounds 
of  bells,  the  voices  of  birds. 

This  is  a gratifying  step  m advpnce. 
When  Debussy’s  prelude  to  Mallarme  s 
poem  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
fn  London,  several  journals  published 
the  title  as  “The  Afternoon  of  a Fawn. 

Sir  Alexander  finds  'no  real  poly- 
plionic  invention”  in  Debussy  s music, 
there  are  no  moments  of  repose  or 
contrast;  the  themes  cannot  be  devel- 
oped. Truly  a dangerous  man,  this 
Debussy,  and.  according  to  Sir  Alex- 
ander. the  school  is  dangerous  to  its 
disciples,  for  its  "obvious  limitations 
admit  of  very  little  scope  for  individual- 
ity or  the  impression  of  much  or  any 
personal  stamp."  Tills,  coming  fiom  S i 
Alexander,  is  peculiarly  hard.  . 

The  quartet  played  last  night  is  one 
of  Debussy's  earlier  works,  yet  it  shows 
many  of  the  qualities  that  endear  the 
composer  to  some  and  irritate  Sir ' A lex 
ander  et  al.,  who  wash  the  individual- 
1 1 y ” of  others  to  be  as  theirs.  But  was 
ii|-  Alexander  ever  imitated?  Perish 
Cte  thought!  In  the  first  three  move- 
ments of  this  quartet  we  find  the  great 
and  fare  quality  of  high  poeticM  imag- 
ination. This  music  Is  wholly  abso- 
lute.”  There  is  no  hint  at  faun  or 
satvr,  sound  of  bell  or  vision  of  clouds 
sailing  majestically  like  galleons  or 
scudding  In  fright  at  the  sight  of  the 
baleful  moon.  The  hearer  is  left  to  lus 
own  thoughts.  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear.  . 

Not  only  is  the  musical  thought 
imaginative,  but  the  treatment  of  tae 
thought  is  singularly  beautiful,  nor 
should  the  fact  that  the  expression  is 
often  unusual  disconcert  any  leacson- 
ible  person.  What  a dull,  drab  world 
t would  be  if  all  modern  composers 
should  sedulously  imitate  Sir  Alex- 
inder.  a formalist  from  his  youth  up. 
The  question  is  not  'vhether  Debussy  s 
music  is  like  that  of  others  whether  it 
s of  “good  and  regular  standing,  like 
m orthodox  member  in  the  old.  fash- 
ioned meeting  house;  Lie  question  is 
tills:  "Is  the  music  beautiful? 

The  trouble  with  Debussy  is  that  he  is 
neither  an  orthodox  deacon  in  the  true 
church,  nor  a noisy  ‘boundei . bl>s  ap- 
peal is  to  them  that  dream  dreams;  that 
see  in  a forest  something  more  than 
cordwood;  that  hear  other  voices  In  the 
sea  than  those  of  fashionable  bathers 
By  the  side  of  this  quartet  with  its 
phrases  of  tenderness,  its  occasional 
passion-for  here  Debussy  is  for  once 
passionate-its  exquisite  colors  and 
subtlv  disturbing  rhythms,  its  hints  at 
melancholy  vistas,  the  sonata  of  Gabriel 
Faure  seemed  for  the  most  part  made 
up  of  endless  repetitions  of  compara- 
tively unimportant  statements.  There  is 
beauty  In  the  second  movement  beauty 
that  is  too  soon  wire-drawn.  As  the 
sonata  was  played  last  night,  the 
scherzo,  especially  the  haunting  trio, 
gave  the  most  pleasure.  Mr.  Hess,  who 


silled  by  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch,  an  excel- 
lent ensemble  player. 

There  was  another  movement  that  was 
an  intimate  appeal  to  the  hearer  tho 
second  in  the  trio  by  Schumann.  Here,  ( 
too.  is  truly  romantic  music,  music  that 
once  was  thought  as  irregular,  foolishly 
fantastical,  and  harmonically  licentious 
as  that  of  Debussy  is  today  by  the  ster  i- 
faced  lovers  of  the  obvious. 

BOSTON  LYCEUM  COURSE. 

The  Strube  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
Gustav  Strube  conductor,  and  Miss 
Adelaide  Griggs,  contralto,  gave  a 
concert  last  evening  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
Lyceum  Course. 

The  programme  included  the  over- 
tures to  Zampa  and  Mignon,  two 
movements  from  Grieg’s  “Peer  Gynt” 
suite,  excerpts  from  "Carmen"  and 
“Lohengrin.”  Delibes’  Intermezzo, 
Schumann’s  Traeumerei,  Strube’ s Le- 
gato, Brahms’  Hungarian  Dances, 
aria  from  Saint  Saens’  “Samson  and 
Delilah,”  and  songs  by  d’Hardelot, 
MacDowell  and  Clough-Leighter. 

The  concert  was  altogether  one  of 
the  best  that  has  been  given  in  this 
aeries.  The  orchestra  is  a small  one, 
but  is  well  equipped  to  play  works  of 
a light  nature,  and  was  especially 
happy  last  evening  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Delibes’  work,  and  the  two 
numbers  from  Grieg's  suite,  “Solvejg’s 
Song”  and  the  Norwegian  Dance.  In 
such  numbers  of  tbe  operatic  excerpts 
and  overtures,  the  orchestra  was 
necessarily  handicapped  by  the  size 
of  the  hall;  but  the  effect  was  sur- 
prisingly brilliant,  considering  the 
small  number  of  instruments.  The 
ensemble  was  smoth,  and  Mr.  Strube 
was  recalled  with  enthusiasm. 

Miss  Griggs  was  in  good  voice  and 
sang  the  aria  from  “Samson  and 
Delilah”  with  appreciation  of  both  its 
dramatic  and  its  emotional  signifi- 
cance. Her  group  of  songs  was  a 
less  fortunate  selction;  but  it  gave 
pleasure,  and  Miss  Griggs  was  obliged 
to  add  encores  to  each  appearance. 
As  there  were  also  many  orchestral 
encores,  the  programme  became  a 
generous  one.  There  was  a large  and 
responsive  audience. 

On  Monday  evening,  March  11,  Dr. 
John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren)  will 
speak.  
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‘CHILDREN’S; 
’ CRUSADE 

“The  Children’s  Crusade,”  a musical 
legend  In  four  parts,  text  adapted  by 
Marcel  Schwob  from  his  prose  work  of 
the  same  title  (English  version  by 
Henry  C.  Chapman)  music  by  Gabriel 
Pieme.  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  In  Boston  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall  by  the  Cecilia  Society.  Mr.  Lang 
conducted.  The  Cecilia  was  assisted  by 
a chorus  of  children  from  the  schools 
of  Somerville,  who  had  been  trained  by 
Mr.  S.  Henry  Hadley;  by  nearly  60 
players  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra; by  Mr.  Whelpley,  organist; 
and  Miss  Ingraham,  pianist.  These 

solo  singers  sang  the  mus£„ 
ous  characters:  Mrs.  Cabot  Morse, 

Aliys;  Mrs.  Edith  Chapman  Goold, 
Alain;  Mrs.  Clara  Jackson,  A 
Mother;  Mr.  Frank  Ormsby.  the  Nar- 
rator- Mr  L.  B.  Merrill,  an  Old  Sailor, 

Mr.  Earl  Cartwright,  the  Voice  fro m on 
High-  Miss  Josephine  Knight,  Miss 
Laura  P.  Eaton  Miss  Josephine  Martin 
and  Miss  Adelaide  Griggs,  Four  Women 

There  was  a large  audience,  which 
seemed  to  be  much  Interested. 

Cantata  Won  3000  Francs. 

The  Herald  described  at  length  last 
Sunday  the  original  book  by  Marcel 
Schwob,  the  libretto  he  arranged  from 
it,  and  Pierne’s  setting  of  music.  It 
also  told  the  story  of  tbe  first  per- 
formance of  the  work  and  those  that 
followed  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 

STheS  programme-book  of  tbe  Cecilia 
made  the  statement— one  that  has  been 
made  before — that  Pieme  with  this  can- 
tata  won  the  “City  of  Paris  Prize.  The 
statement  Is  incorrect.  Tne  Prize  f 
which  Plerne  competed  was  awarded  hi 
190-1  to  Tournemire.  Pierne  s work,  how 
ever,  impressed  the  jury  so  that .the city 
of  Paris  voted  to  award  him  the  sum  of 
8000  francs  to  defray  the  expenses  or  a 
performance- 

Libretto  Skilfully  Arranged. 

The  libretto  of  “The  Children’s  Cru- 
sade" was  arranged  by  Schwob  with 
much  skill  for  Pierne’s  purpose,  but  the 
libretto  is  far  Inferior  In  interest  and  in 
beauty  to  the  original  collection  of  re- 
fitala  It  may  also  be  said  that  tne 
pathos  and  force  and  charm  of  Schwob  s 
original  prose  surpass  the  music  of 
Pieme  . 

Schwob,  with  a view  to  music,  chose 
episodes  In  the  strange  story  of  this 
crusade  which  admitted  of  broad  ch°ia' 
treatment.  Instead  of  several  narrators, 
there  is  only  one.  The  libretto  loses 
thereby  in  variety,  quaintness  ant  In- 
tense and  vital  spirit.  If  music  had 
been  eet  to  the  original  recitals,  there 
would  have  been  merely  a string  of 
dramatic  narratives.  The  change  was 
Imperative;  but  hearing  Pierne  s work 
last  nlgfit.  the  chief  thought  was 
Schwob”s  exquisite  prose,  and  the  one 
wish  at  the  end  of  the  performance  was 
not  to  hear  Pierne’s  mimic  a second 
time,  but  to  read  “The  Children  s Cru- 
sade1’ again  and  marvel  at  Schwob  s 
rare  imagination  and  limpid  style. 

Artistic  Solo  Work. 

The  performance  gave,  no  doubt,  a 
fair  Idea  of  the  merits  and  the  failings 
th«  music.  The  orchestral  accom- 


lanlment  is  probably  much  more  inter- 
sting  and  effective  than  it  sounded  last 
ight.  It  is  not  necessary  to  Insist  on 
this  point,  for  the  Indifference  of  many 
Symphony  men  to  Mr.  Lang’s  wishes  :s 
an  old  story,  and  Mr.  Lang  is  more 
successful  with  a chorus  than  with  an 
orchestra 

In  spite  of  the  now  perfunctory  and 
now  slipshod  orchestral  accompaniment 
—due  tribute  should  be  paid  some  or  ♦he 
solo  players  for  pleasing  displays  of 
artistry— the  impression  made  by  tne 
■work  was  definite. 

Pathetic  Story  of  Pilgrimage. 

The  composer  was  fortunate  in  his 
choice  of  a subject,  for  the  story  of  the 
strange  pilgrimage  of  these  children, 
urged  by  voices  heard  only  by  them,  to 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  is  one  of  extraor- 
dinary pathos,  and  would  move  any  audi- 
ence, even  if  the  music  were  mediocre, 
provided  it  were  only  simple  and  h'nest. 

There  are  four  scenes:  The  De- 

parture, the  Highway,  the  Sea,  the 
Saviour  in  the  Storm.  Of  these 
scenes  the  first  is  the  least  effective, 
yet  the  text  suggests  strong  dramatic 
writing.  The  voices  of  mysterious 
women  bid  the  children  in  a Flemish 
town  of  the  year  1213,  according  to 
Thomas  Fuller,  or  of  1212,  as  others 
say,  to  set  forth  for  Jerusalem,  where 
Jesus  waits.  The  children  answer  the 
call  and  will  not  heed  the  warning 
words  and  reproaches  of  their  pa- 
rents. The  blind  Alain  knows  that 
the  Holy  City  Is  gleaming  through 
the  dark,  and  little  Aliys  will  find  the 
way.  In  this  scene  Pierne  makes 
few  dramatic  contrasts,  and  as  a 
rule  the  music  given  to  the  charac- 
ters is  dull.  There  is  little  mystery 
in  the  urging  voices. 

The  music  of  Alain  and  Aliys  is  so- 
phisticated. There  is  no  intensity  In 
tire  appeals  of  the  fathers  and  mothers. 
The  motive  introduced  by  Aliys  and 
Alain  “There  in  those  fair  gardens,”  and 
taken  up  by  the  other  children  is  com- 
monplace, it  is  almost  vulgar;  it  has 
neither  the  naivete  nor  the  enthusiasm 
Of  childhood.  The  most  moving  portion 
£ of  this  scene  is  the  last  page  and  here 

the  emotion  is  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
text  rather  than  in  the  musical  expres- 
sion. 

"The  Highway”  has  more  character. 
The  orchestral  Introduction,  as  inter- 
preted last . night,  seemed  labored  and 
without  true  feeling,  but  the  song  of  the 
children  as  they  toll  on  is  charming.  The 
moment  either  Alain  or  Aliys  sings  the 
spell  is  broken.  Nor  does  the  old  tune 
“Mount  Olivet,”  either  in  its  melodic 
form  or  in  its  treatment,  equal  the  I 
choral  music  of  Pierne’s  own  Invention. 
Here  again  the  ending  is  effective,  but  in  j 
this  instance  the  music  accentuates  the  J 
words. 

“The  Sea”  Most  Effective. 

"The  Sea”  is  the  most  striking  portion 
of  the  work.  Here  the  music  is  often 
descriptive,  broadly  pictorial  and  also 
by  force  of  suggestion.  The  choruses 
are  more  dramatic,  there  is  variety,  the 
orchestratiou  is  richer.  The  melodic 
lines  are  more  flowing  and  spontaneous. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  Pierne’s 
"storm”  music  by  the  orchestral  per- 
formance last  night,  but  the  entrance  of 
the  "De  Profundis.”  the  shouts  of  the 
sailors  and  the  children’s  chorus,  "We 
had  eyes,”  make  a strong  dramatic  im- 
pression. The  final  chorus,  "massive 
and  concrete,”  as  the  Shakesperian 
reading  of  the  eminent  tragedian  In 
“Great  Expectations,”  shows  Pierne’s 
skill  In  writing  for  a chorus  rather  than 
any  flight  of  imagination  or  an  inven- 
tion of  new  and  irresitible  choral  effects. 

The  work  as  a whole  Is  melodically 
weak.  The  tasks  of  the  two  children 
and  of  the  distressed  mother  are  thank- 
less. The  melodic  lines  are  too  evident- 
ly worked  in  sweat;  the  melody  seldom, 

If  ever,  is  the  one  true  expression  of 
the  text.  The  music  of  the  Narrator  sel- 
dom has  dramatic  power  or  quiet  cliarm. 
The  most  significant  solo  in  the  cantata 
is  the  story  of  the  falling  star  as  told 
by  a sailor.  The  choruses  are  much 
more  Important  than  the  solo  passages. 

A few  of  them  have  real  beauty. 

Pierne  in  his  harmonic  scheme  stands 
as  one  halting  between  the  convention- 
ally modern  and  the  ultra-modern 
French  schools.  When  he  Is  ultra-mod- 
ern, he  Is  experimental,  and  the  lan- 
guage does  not  seem  his  own.  Now  and 
then  he  Is  melodically  close  to  Massenet, 
but  if  he  begins  a flowing  melody — espe- 
cially in  the  orchestra — he  checks  him- 
self, as  though  he  feared  the  reproach 
of  being  commonplace.  His  orchestra- 
tion is  of  uneven  interest.  It  is  often 
dry  or  drab;  it  Is  at  times  piquant;  it  is 
seldom  gorgeously  sonorous  or  element- 
ally impressive. 

Children  Save  the  Work.' 

The  children  save  this  work.  The  in- 
terest of  the  libretto  and  of  the  music  is  | 
centred  in  them.  The  children  also  were 
the  chief  feature  in  the  performance 
last  night.  Mr.  Hadley  had  drilled  them 
carefully  and  skilfully.  What  a pleasure 
it  was  to  hear  their  fresh  and  thrilling 
voices,  without  consideration  of  the 
music  they  sang!  These  children  were 
alert  and  ready.  When  the  contata  was 
first  sang  at  Paris  the  children  were  200 
In  number.  There  weA  enough  last 
night. 

Excellent  also  was  the  choral  work  of 
the  Cecilia  in  quality  of  tone  in  grades 
of  dynamic  force,  in  the  details  of  tech- 
nical proficiency. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  solo 
singers  at  length.  As  I have  said,  the;r 
task  was  difficult  and  generaliv  thank- 
less. Mrs.  Morse,  In  solo  passages,  enun- 
ciated with  unusual  distinctness  and  in 
the  lighter  measures  her  voice  was  sym- 
pathetic. Neither  her  tones  nor  those  of 
Mrs.  Goold,  in  the  heavier  work,  wex'e 
wholly  firm  and  sustained.  Mrs.  Goold’s 
voice  is  naturally  full  and  rich.  The 
tenor’3  tones  were  for  the  most  part  in 
his  throat.  It  is  a pity  that  his  delivery 
was  not  freer,  for  he  sang  with  apprecia- 
tion of  the  textual  sentiment.  Mr.  Mer- 
rill, who  also  has  naturally  an  agreeablv 
sonorous  voice,  wabbled,  nor  was  he 
rhythmically  strong.  The  female  voices 
in  the  quartet  did  not  blend. 


SLIDING  ALONG. 

The  street  car  was  not  crowded. 
At  the  front  end  there  were  several 
vacant  seats.  A young  and  appar- 
ently robust  woman  got  in,  glared 
j at  the  passengers  near  the  door  and 
I then  took  hold  of  a strap.  The  con- 
ductor shouted:  “Seats  at  the  other 
end  of  the  car.”  She  did  not  move, 
but  stared  intently  at  a fat  man  in 
front  of  her.  He  had  no  newspaper 
to  shield  himself,  and  he  was  soon 
uncomfortable.  He  began  to  shove 
the  neighbor  on  bis  right  hand.  She 
shoved  in  turn.  Several  persons 
ther  moved  along,  and  at  last  there 
was  room  for  the  young  woman, 
who  took  a seat  and  continued  to 
glare. 

A similar  scene  may  be  witnessed 
in  almost  any  car,  whatever  line 
| you  take,  if  there  happen  to  be  an 
empty  seat  near  the  front  door. 
Here  is  another  instance  of  the  fool- 
ish gobd  nature  of  the  American. 
Why  should  one  woman  thus  reseat 
the  passengers?  Why  should  pas- 
sengers be  obliged  to  move  along  to 
suit  the  selfish  convenience  of  one 
too  lazy  to  take  a few  steps?  We 

do  not  speak  of  the  consequent 
wear  and  tear  of  trouser-seats,  of 
the  enforced  readjustment  of  skirts. 

A POOR  MAKE-UP. 

A detective  in  Brooklyn  lost  a 
prisoner,  who  jumped  from  a train 
by  squeezing  through  a vestibule 
'entrance  twenty-one  inches  wide.  The 
detective,  who  is  of  “gigantic  propor- 
tions,” could  not  follow  him. 

Now  the  ideal  detective  is  lean, 
gaunt,  inscrutable.  He  is  self-effac- 
ing. He  has  the  characteristics  of 
the  chameleon.  His  step  is  noiseless; 
his  speed  is  that  of  the  wind.  He  has 
nearly  succeeded  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  being  in  two  different  places 
at  the  same  time.  He  comes  up 
through  the  furnace  register  or  enters 
the  room  through  the  chimney.  You 
hear  not  a soi^nd,  and  he  Is  by  your 
side.  He  is  at  ease  and  all  eyes  and 
ears  concealed  in  a folding  bed,  or 
perched  behind  a family  portrait.  He 
walks  for  exercise  in  sewer  pipes. 

A fat  detective  is  preposterous.  He 
is  the  acme  of  incongruity.  A rascal 
may  he  fat:  witness  Count  Fosco; 

but  Wilkie  Collins’  Sergeant  Cuff  was 
a spare,  mysterious  being;  so  was 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  who  in  Dickens’ 
story  did  effective  amateur  detective 
work.  You  do  not  think  of  Poe’s 
friend,  or  Gaboriau’s  man,  or  Mr. 
Sherlock  Holmes  as  plethoric. 

The  Brooklyn  detective  is  an  in- 
stance of  good  matter  misplaced.  He 
should  be  a landlord,  a head  waiter, 
an  old  family  butler,  or  an  agent  for 
health  foods. 

W*  iSg  1 ‘ 


Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch,  assisted  by  i 
Mrs.  Molmetsch,  alto  viol  and  viola  da 
gamba;  Miss  Laura  Kelsey,  tenor  viol 
and  violin;  Miss  Alice  Kelsey,  treble  j 
viol;  Miss  Edith  Nichols,,  singer;  Mr. 
Alfred  Denghausen,  bass  viol  and 
singer;  Mr.  Paul  Kelsey,  bass  viol; 
Mr.  William  Adams,  harpsichord,  gave 
a concert  of  English  music  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  last  night  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall.  The  concert  was  the  first 
of  three  organized  by  Messrs.  Chlck- 
ering  & Sons.  Mr.  Dolmetsch  himself 
played  the  lute,  treble  viol,  viola 
d’amore,  violin  and  harpsichord. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  Tom- 
kins, Pavan  in  F for  five  viols;  Anon., 
"Cuckoo  Song,”  for  treble  voice  and 
four  viols;  Pierson,  suite  for  six  viols 
and  harpsichord;  H.  Lawes,  two  songs 
from  "Comies,”  with  lute  and  bass  viol; 
W.  Lawes,  suite  for  viola  d’amore, 
viola  da  gamba  and  harpsichord;  H. 
Lawes,  two  songs.  “Desperato’s  Ban- 
quet” and  "I’m  Confirm  d a Woman 
Can”;  Simpson.  Divisions  on  a ground 
In  M major,  for  viola  da  gamba;  Jen- 
kins, Pastoral  dialogue  between  a 
! r.vmph  and  a shepherd;  Locke,  suite 


in  D major  from  "Melothesla”  for 
harpsichord,  and  suite  in  D minor,  No. 

2,  for  four  viols:  Purcell,  suite  in  C 
major  for  harpsichord,  and  the  "Golden” 
sonata  for  two  violins,  viola  da  gamba 
and  harpsichord. 

Programme  of  Rare  Interest. 

The  character  of  Mr.  DOlmetsch’s  con- 
certs is  well  known  here,  hut  the  pro- 
gramme he  prepared  for  last  night  was 
one  of  unusual  interest.  It  is  a good 
thing  to  be  reminded  of  tho  fact  that 
there  were  English  musicians  of  rare 
talent  before  Plandel  invaded  England 
and  exerted  a mighty  influence.  The 
great  names  in  the  list  of  English  com- 
posers are  not  Elgar,  Parry  and  those 
of  modern  cathedral  organists  and  doc- 
tors of  music,  each  with  his  orthodox 
oratorio.  Mr.  Dolmetsch  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  Purcell  is  "the  last  of  the  Eng- 
lish composers.”  The  modern  one  that 
perhaps  deserves  the  most  honorable 
mention  next  Purcell  is  Sullivan,  and 
he  was  half-Irish  and  half-Jew;  not  the 
Sullivan  of  the  oratorios  and  the  senti- 
mental songs,  but  the  composer  of  the 
operettas. 

Old  Music,  Modern  Instruments. 

It  is  also  a good  thing  to  remember 
that  old  music  composed  for  old  Instru- 
ments loses  its  individuality  and  Its 
beauty  when  it  is  performed  on  the  in- 
struments that  have  driven  the  old  ones 
out.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  think  of 
Tomkins’  pavan  preserving  its  singular 
charm  if  It  were  arranged  for  a modern 
chamber-club.  Yet  crimes  are  committed 
in  the  name  of  veneration,  as  when 
some  one  disarranged  for  two  pianos 
and  orchestra  Purcell’s  "Golden”  sonata, 
composed  for  violins,  viola  da  gamba 
and  harpsichord  and  disarranged  it  In 
honor  of  the  bi-centennial  of  that  com- 
poser. Thus  was  the  famous  work 
brought  out  in  hideous  shape  at  a Phil- 
harmonic concert  in  London,  and  as 
Vernon  Blackburn  said  at  the  time,  they 
flattened  it.  they  battered  it,  they 
dimmed  it,  they  dulled  it. 

The  programme  was  varied.  It  gave 
us  the  opportunity  of  knowing  music  by 
Pierson,  or  Pearson,  who  must  have 
prospered  in  his  day  and  generation,  for 
when  he  died,  in  1656,  he  left  £100  to  the 
poor;  by  Lawes.  the  friend  of  Milton, 
and  by  the  less  famous  Lawes:  by  Jen- 
kins, who  was  accused  of  introducing 
French  musical  fashions  into  England; 
by  Locke,  whose  authorship  of  the 
“Macbeth”  music  has  been  disputed.  If 
there  was  the  grave  and  solemn  pavan, 
“full  of  art  and  profundity,”  as  Thomas 
Mace  described  it,  there  was  also  the 
"seraband  more  toyish  and  light  than 
the  coranto.” 

Bass  Solos  a Feature. 

The  gentle,  subdued,  acid-sWeet  mu- 
sic of  the  old  years  gave  pleasure,  as 
did  the  lively  jig  of  Lawes.  This  mu- 
sic was  played  sympathetically  by  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  and  his  colleagues,  but  the 
features  of  the  concert  to  some  were 
the  bass  songs  and  the  duet.  The  two 
songs  are  excellent  in  themselves,  but 
they  were  fortunate  in  having  Mr. 
Denghausen  as  an  interpreter.  His 
voice  is  an  uncommonly  full,  manly 
and  agreeable  one.  He  sings  freely 
and  with  a delightful  lack  of  self- 
consciousness;  his  diction  is  admira- 
ble. Last  night  he  was  equally  effec- 
tive ir.  the  gloomy  sentiment  of  "Des- 
perato’s Banquet”  and  in  the  amorous 
recklessness  and  rakish  irony  of  “I’m 
Confirmed  a Woman  Can.”  With 
what  skill  he  gave  emphasis  to  the 
effective  recitatives  in  Jenkins’  pas- 
toral dialogue!  And  in  this  duet  he 
was  well  seconded  by  Miss  Nichols. 

There  was  a highly  appreciative  audi- 
ence. 

The  second  concert  will  take  place  on 
the  evening  of  March  13,  when  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  devoted  to  music  by 
French  composers  of  the  16th,  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  ^ 

MR.  HAMMOND,  ORGANIST.< 

The  New  England  Chapter  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists  gave  its 
first  public  recital  last  evening  at  the 
New  Old  South  Church.  Mr.  William  C. 
Hammond  of  Mt.  Holyoke  was  the  or- 
ganist. The  programme  included  Mer- 
kel’s sonata,  No.  6,  in  E minor:  Fresco- 
bakli’s  Passacaglia,  Plandcl’s  suite  in  D, 
Arthur  Bird’s  Oriental  Sketches,  and 
pieces  by  Saint-Saens,  Widor,  Schu- 
mann. H.  W.  Parker,  J.  H.  Brewer,  and 
Ravenello. 

There  was  a large  and  interested  audi- 
ence which  filled  the  church  and  made  a 
gratifying  exception  to  the  numerous 
organ  recitals  of  the  past  few  years  that 
have  been  poorly  attended.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond’s abilities  as  an  organist  are  well 
known,  and  his  performance  last  evening 
was  no  less  interesting  than  the  pro- 
gramme he  had  chosen.  Although  the 
works  by  Merkel,  Frescobaldi  and  Han- 
del were  perhaps  the  most  grateful  task 
for  the  player,  none  gave  more  pleasure 
than  the  "Oriental  Sketches,”  which, 
whether  or  not  characteristic  of  the  east, 
make  their  appeal  as  such  to  the  average 
hearer  and  so  create  a distinctive  atmos- 
phere. The  second  recital  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  John  Hermann  Loud,  March  14, 
at  the  First  Church. 


2 inches  in  height  and  weighs  -.0 
pounds.  The  Herald  spoke  of  him  a 
week  ago,  but  is  now  able  to  give  fur- 
ther information.  Mr.  Wille  Jaffe  of 
Milwaukee  says  that  this  baritone  is 
“the  sort  of  artist  for  whom  a stage 
full  of  chorus  and  orchestra  has  no 
terrors,  but  who,  in  the  knowledge  of 
his  capability,  enters  with  great  spirit 
into  his  work  and  makes  everybody, 
from  conductor  down  to  the  snare 
drum  player,  feel  at  ease.” 

Again  Mr.  Hinshaw  sits  serene  and 
confident  as  depicted  in  a later  circu- 
lar that  was  promptly  sent  to  The 
Herald,  and  close  to  his  portrait  is  a 
saying  of  E.  P.  Whipple:  "The  great 

characteristic  of  men  of  active  genius 
is  a sublime  self-confidence,  spring- 
ing. not  from  self-conceit,  but  from 
an  intense  identification  of  tile  man 
with  his  object,  which  lifts  him  alto- 
gether above  the  fear  of  danger  and 


CONCERT  fOYER 

Mme.  Lanfecilc  in  Real  Estate 
Deal  Which  Started  a 
Lot  of  Strife. 


NEWS  OF  MUSICIANS 

IN  VARIOUS  QUARTERS 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

Ah,  these  prima  donnas! 

Mme.  Louise  Lanfeclle,  “one  of  the 
most  famous  of  Italian  prima  donnas,” 
wished  her  husband  to  buy  for  her  a 
vdla  near  Palermo.  The  owner  asked 
$8000  for  it,  but  Mr.  Lanfeclle  would  give 
only  $5000,  and  his  wife  begged  in  vain 
that  he  would  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
tlie  price. 

She  is  not  like  the  prima  donna  de- 
i scribed  in  "Don  Juan.” 

| “The  prima  donna,  though  a little  old, 

And  haggard  with  a dissipated  life. 

And  subject,  when  the  house  is  thin,  to  eolrl 
Hus  some  good  notes;,  and  then  the  tenor's 
wile. 

At  1th  no  great  voice,  is  pleasing  to  behold. 

bast  carnival  she  made  a deal  of  strife 
a.v  carrying  off  Count  CeSare  Cicogna 
rrom  an  old  Roman  princess  at  Bologna." 

No.  Mrs.  Lanfeclle  is  described  as 
very  vivacious  and  sympathetic  and 
she  has  a number  of  “gentlemen  ad- 
mirers. She  went  to  one  of  these 
gentlemen  friends”  and  he  at  once 
offered  to  pay  the  difference,  if  the 
landlord  would  pretend  to  accept  the 
husband’s  offer.  The  landlord  was 
easy,  and’ he  told  Mr.  Lanfecile  that 
he  could  have  the  villa  for  $5000 
Mr.  Lanfecile  was  pleased  as  Punch 
and  he  wept  tears  of  .ioy.  How  happy 
his  wife  would  be!  But  on  his  way 
home,  hurrying  to  tell  her  the  good 
news,  he  met  Mr.  Biondi,  the  musical 
director  of  the  Politeana  Theatre  at 
Genoa.  Mr.  Biondi  wanted  the  villa 
and  he  offered  Mr.  Lanfecile  $6000 
for  it,  cash  in  hand.  Mr.  Lanfecile 
embraced  him,  and  cleared,  easily  as 
he  thought,  $1000. 


Imagine  his  surprise  when  his  beloved 
spouse  pouted,  sulked,  screamed.  She 
went  to  see  Mr.  Biondi,  told  him  the 
circumstances,  and  asked  him  to  let  her 
have  the  villa.  He  smiled  gallantly  land 
said  in  effect  and  in  choice  Italian: 

Nay.  nay,  Pauline.” 

He  went  on  a tour,  and  Mrs.  Lanfecile 
did  not  see  him  again  until  a fortnight 
or  so  ago.  He  was  then  leading  the 
orchestra  at  the  Politeana.  The  opera 
was  "Mignon.”  Mrs.  Lanfecile  sat  in 
the  first  row  on  the  floor,  and  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  songs— possibly 

Knowst  Thou  the  Land?” — she  arose, 
fell  on  the  conductor,  grabbed  his  hair— 
he  was  no  Arditi— pulled  it  violently 
clawed  his  face,  and  then  bashed  him 
with  her  fists. 

Mr.  Biondi  endeavored  to  make  a 
graceful  retreat,  mut  Mrs.  Lanfecile's 
little  dog-  Titino,  which  she  had  brought 
m under  her  cloak— a trained  dog  evi- 
dently-grabbed the  leader  near  his 
coat-tails  and  hung  on  as  though  his 
first  name  were  bull. 

The  audience,  not  a bleak,  cold  New 
England  audience,  began  to  howl  and 
cheer  for  the  dog.  who  probably  was  the 
most  deserving  of  applause.  The  police 
came  in  and  arrested  all  that  were  in 
the  scrap.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Biondi  was 
obliged  to  leave  Genoa  because  he  was 
ridiculed. 

And  yet  Mr.  Biondi  had  deceived  no 
one.  By  the  way,  what  became  of  the 
‘ gentleman  admirer”? 

Or  is  this  report  of  an  operation  in 
real  estate  an  ingenious  advertisement, 
and  will  Mrs.  Lanfecile  be  heard  at 
either  the  Metropolitan  or  the  Manhat- 
tan next  season? 

Mr.  Henry  Russell  thinks  of  Chi- 
cago as  a permanent  home  for  his  San 
Carlo  opera  company.  “I  am  more 
favorably  impressed  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  Chicago  as  the  home  than 
with  the  possibilities  of  any  other 
city.  ’ His  plan  would  be  to  give  four 
performances  a week  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing a large  part  of  the  season,  and 
nights  in  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee. 

I Who  will  succeed  Mr.  Lang  as  con-  i 
'ductor  of  the  Cecilia  Society  next  sea- 
son? Several  names  have  been  men- 
tioned, among  them  those  of  Mr. 
Frank  Damrosch  and  Mr.  Henschel. 
Is  there  no  balm  in  Boston?  Are  there 
no  conductors  here? 

, Mr.  Riter  Fitzgerald  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Item  says:  “Another  of  AVagner's 

most  prominent  faults  is  that  he  gives 
the  movement  to  the  orchestra  instead 
of  to  the  voices.  ' Mr.  Fitzgerald  heard 
“Tristan  and  Isolde”  recently,  andhe  did 
not  like  the  opera  or  the  performance. 
Isolde  “sweeps  around  the  stage  like  a 
mad  bull,  her  sentiments  are  numerous 
and  everlasting.  * * * in  the  second  act 
Mme.  Gadski  and  Burrian  advanced  to 
the  footlights  and  yelled.  Oil,  how  they 
yelled.  This  was  intended  to  portray  the 
depth  of  their  love.  I have  no  desire  to 
ridicule  the  ‘great  love  drama’— but  I 
must  say  seriously  that  nothing  so  close- 
ly approached  that  of  an  ancient  effect 
that  everyone  has  heard— that  of  two 
cats  on  a fence  at  midnight.”  AA'agner 
turns  in  his  grave  and  murmurs: 
“Stung!  And  in  Philadelphia,  for  whose 
people  I wrote  a march!” 

I Seymour  Hicks'  new  musical  play, 
“My  Darling,”  will  be  produced  in 
London  on  Saturday  night.  Miss  Marie 
Studholme  will  be  the  heroine. 

The  readers  of  The  Herald  may  re- 
member the  name  of  Mr.  William  Wade 
Hinshaw,  the  baritone  who  is  6 fee! 


death,  tvfiloli  gives  to  TiW_<Fvf<?rprIIS“r 
character  of  insanity  to  the  common 
eye,  end  which  communicates  an  al- 
most superhuman  audacity  to  his 
will.” 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Hinshaw  im- 
presses the  snare  drum  man  and  in- 
spires awe  in  the  breast  of  the  first 

bassoonist. 


The  pres3  agent  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hart- 
mann, the  violinist,  is  still  busy.  The 
Minneapolis  Journal  of  the  21st  tells 
us  that  the  great  virtuoso  had  an  un- 
pleasant experience  at  Omaha  in  the 
course  of  this  too  daily  life.  Mr.  Hart- 
mann, his  pianist  and  his  manager,  sal 
down  to  breakfast  in  t lie  dining  room 
ot  an  inn  and  ordered  eggs  and  toast 
for  three  and  two  large  pots  of  coffee. 
I regret  to  say  that  there  are  contra- 
dictory reports  about  this  order.  The 
Omaha  News  of  the  20th  states  that  tin- 
waiter  was  ordered  to  bring  three  large 
pots  of  coffee  "to  quench  the  German 
thirst."  But  let  us  stick  to  the  Journal, 
for  Mr.  Hartmann  told  the  story  to  a re- 
porter of  that  newspaper, 
j "The  waiter  came  in  with  two  small 
i pots  of  coffee  and  Mr.  Presburg  calm- 
, l.v  said:  ‘Do  you  call  those  large  pots 

l of  coffee?’  The  waiter,  who  was 

large  and  particularly  forbidding 

looking,  threw  the  tilings  around  the 
table  and  answered:  ‘Oil.  1 don’t 

know  what  yon  want,  anyway.’ 

’’  Send  the  head  waiter  here,'  de- 
manded Mr.  Presburg.  ’1  won’t  have 
| you  wait  on  us  any  more.' 

" I don't  want  to  wait  on  you.' 
was  the  quick  response  from’  the 
. waiter. 

’’’Oh.  you’re  getting  fresh,  aren't 
Ivon?’  said  Mr.  Presburg. 

’’  ’Yes.  and  I'm  going  to  get  fresher 
yet.  I’m  going  to  punch  you  in  the 
nose.’  replied  the  waiter,  whereupon 
he  delivered  a near-knockout  blow 
which  was  nicely  cushioned  in  Mr. 
Preslnirg's  right  eye." 

Mr.  Hartmann  started  to  get  up. 
possibly  to  fiddle  a melting  air  and 
thus  soothe  the  savage  breast  of  tiie 
I sinister  waiter,  when  the  latter 
I hurled  a sugar  bowl  at  the  violinist's 
head.  The  air  was  full  of  moving 
I tilings  till  they  chased  the  negro  out. 


Mr.  Olney  Bates,  a cabinet  maker  of 
I Cleveland,  O.,  became  "a  maker  of  line 


i violins”  when  he  was  6.7  years  old.  lie 
is  now  67  and  is  at  work  on  his  sixth 
instrument.  Mrs.  Bates  says  that  lie 
;"g!ues  on  the  kitchen  table  and  litters 

he  whole  house.”  He  makes 

when  he  has  no  carpenter  work 
i\  Repairing  to  do.  ”1  became  interested 
In  violin  making  by  reading  about 
Stradivarius.”  said  Mr.  aBtes.  | 

1 could  not  see  why  violins  could  not  be 
1 made  as  good  as  those  made  by  the  old 
masters.”  „ . 

He  reminds  me  of  Artermis  \\  ard  » 
Reuben  Pettingill.  who  came  to  Boston 
on  a Fourth  of  July  and  saw  great 
1 sights.  . , 

"I-Ie  saw  the  dense  throng  of  people, 
the  gay  volunteers,  the  banners,  and, 
sbove  all.  he  saw  the  fireworks. 

“I  despise  myself  for  using  so  low  a 
word,  but  the  fireworks  ’licked’  lum. 

“A  new  world  was  opened  to  this 
young  man.  , .. 

‘‘He  returned  to  his  parents  and  the 
little  farm  among  the  hills  witl*  Ins 
heart  full  of  fireworks. 

‘‘He  said.  ’I  will  make  some  myself. 
"He  said  this  while  eating  a lobster  on 
top  of  the  coach.  1 

"He  was  an  extraordinarily  ski. fill  < 
young  man  in  the  use  of  a common 
clasp-knife.  , .. 

•‘With  that  simple  weapon  lie  could 
make  from  soft  wood  horses,  dogs,  cats 
etc.  He  carved  excellent  soldiers,  too. 

“I  remember  his  masterpiece. 

“It  was  ’Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps. 
“I-ooking  at  it  critically.  I should  say 
it  was  rather  short  of  Alps. 

"An  Alp  or  two  more  would  have  un- 
proved it,  but,  as  a whole,  it  was  a 
wonderful  piece  of  work,  and  what  a 
wonderful  piece  of  work  is  a wooden 
man.  when  his  legs  and  arms  are  all 

right.”  

The  critics  did  not  like  Strauss  "Sym-  J 
phonia  Domestlca”  in  New  York  when 
it  was  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  | 
orchestra  there  last  Baturdav.  The  New 
York  Sun  said  that  the  episode,  which 
•s  supposed  to  describe  the  composer  at 
work  on  "deathless  ‘Heldenlebens.’  " 
might  easily  be  mistaken  "for  a tonal 
account  of  a Sunday  afternoon  In  IV:i- 
pack.  N.  J..  or  an  author's  reading  >f 
mo  latest  siory  of  Henry  James."  "Fol- 
lowing (his  remarkable  description  of 
’Thinking  and  Doing’  (as  it  is  called) 
we  have  a love  scene  and  then  ‘Dreams 
and  Cares.’  Here  the  music  becomes 
what  Bvron  called  the  Truad,  'a  fill- 
field  for  conjecture.’  The  awakening, 
when  the  clock  strikes  7 in  harp  har- 
monics and  glockenspiel,  is  dellghlf  :i, 
lor  there  are  few  families  that  can  wane 
up  in  the  eiieerful  morn  to  fry  a doubly 
fugue  on  both  sides  for  breakfast." 
But  the  critics  all  praised  Dr.  Muck  for 
giving  a performance  of  the  work, 
t specially  since  he  says  he  does  not 
like  it. 

Carl  Burrian  has  been  engaged  'or 
next  year  at  the  Metropolitan  opera 
House.  Alas,  be  will  not  appear  here  as 
Herod  in  "Salome."  Mr.  Dippel  will  lie 
the  neurastheniac.  This  highly  respect- 
able tenor  will  remove  the  reproach  of 
"immorality”  that  has  been  brought 
against  the  opera. 


ney  Lloyd  Wrightson,  president  of 
sic  college  in  Washington.  D.  (’.. 
a choral  conductor,  has  been  ar>- 
“d  musical  director  of  tiie  James- 
Cxpnsition.  lie  was  horn  in  I.nn- 
n 1S6:i  of  a musical  family,  and  liej 
to  this  country  in  1SSS.  He  has 
in  Appleton,  Wis.,  and  in  Chicago. 

s Alice  Neilsen,  for  singing  "The 
Spangled  Banner'  to  a'13?  'D® 
caused  by  the  alarm  of  fire  m 
:orium  at  Chicago.  Is  now ^ threat 
with  the  Carnegie  medal  for  patri 


oiism.  She  told  a reporter  that  she  al- 
I most  tore  her  throat  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Otto  Goritz.  a baritone  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  has  made  a 
parody  of  llichard  Strauss’  “Salome."  It 
: is  almost  as  funny  as  a railway  acci- 
dent. 

Carl  Lanzer,  “who  claims  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  American  violinist,” 
will  play  in  European  cities  next  spring. 
Lanzer?  Lanzer? 

The  title  of  the  musical  comedy  “The 
Merveilleuses,”  lias  been  changed  to 
"The  Lady  Dandies."  Tiie  Referee 
(London)  applauds  the  change,  “for 
’Mervellleuse’  happens  to  be  just  one 
I of  those  words  which  an  Englishman 
may  pronounce  in  such  a way  that  no- 
body can  understand  what  he  means — 

1 or  what  ho  says,  which  is  not  exactly 
the  same  tiling."  Tiie  piece,  for  which 
.Sardou  wrote  the  libretto,  Englished  bv 
Capt.  Mood,  has  been  changed  in  other! 
ways,  "dalyfied." 

A rather  brutal  thing  was  said  un- 
awares at  an  evening  party.  Shortly 
after  midnight  a gentleman  was  pressed 
to  sing.  Very  thoughtfully  he  put  for- 
ward tiie  excuse  that  at  the  late  hour 
the  next  door  neighbors  might  object. 

"Oil.  never  mind  tiie  neighbors,”  cried 
the  young  lady  of  the  house.  “They 
poisoned  our  dog  last  week."— Canadian 
Courier. 

Mr.  Frederic  11.  Griswold,  the  music 
critic  of  tiie  Chicago  Record -Herald, 
was  much  pleased  with  a Carmen,  new 
to  Chicago,  .Miss  Fely  Dereyne.  "Her 
Carmen  is  a wayward  creature  who 
gives  the  impression  that  her  fickleness 
is  due  to  an  impetuous  southern  temper- 
ament. passionate  and  unrestrained,  in- 
stead of  being  naturally  evil."  Further- 
more, she  did  not  “try  to  keep  herself 
the  centre,  of  attraction,”  though  "she 
was  in  motion  much  of  the  time  while 
practising  her  wiles.”  Her  dress  in  the 
first  act  had  “enough  red  to  give  a 
toueii  of  bright  color." 

W O : . in 


LAST  JORDAN  HALL 


Unfamiliar  French  and  Rus- 
sian Numbers  Made  a Pro- 
gramme.of  Varied  Interest, 

The  third  Jordan  Hall  orchestral  con- 
cert, Wallace  Goodrich,  conductor,  took 
place  last  night.  There  was  a large 
audience.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows: Auber,  overture  to  “La  Part  du 
Diable";  Chadwick,  “Adonais,  ’ elegaic 
overture;  Glazounoft,  “Dance  Scene”: 
Cesar  Franck,  Symphonic  variations  for 
piano  and  orchestra  (Mr.  Gebhard 
pianist);  Widor,  "Romance,”  from  music 
to  "Conte  d’Avril’  ; Ippolitoff-fvanoff, 
“In  the  Village,”  from  the  suite;  "Cau- ! 
casian  Sketches”;  Chabrier,  “Polish  Fes- 
tival” from  the  opera  "Le  Roi  Malgre 
Lui."  With  the  exception  of  the  over- 
tures by  Auber  and  Chadwick,  these 
pieces  were  played  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston. 

This  programme  as  a whole  was 
the  one  of  the  three  that  answered 
closely  the  plan  of  the  organizers  of 
these  concerts  as  it  was  formulated 
and  published  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  It  included  compositions 
that  might  not  be  judged  by  the  se- 
vere as  suitable  for  performance  at 
a Symphony  concert;  compositions 
that  are  more  effective  in  a small 
hall;  compositions  that  were  heard! 
for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Chadwick's 
overture,  which  has  been  performed 
at  a Symphony  concert  in  Boston,  and 
Franck’s  Variations  gave  dignity  and 
balance.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Variations  would  be  as  effective 
in  a huge  hall. 

These  Variations,  however,  should 
have  been  played  here  long  ago,  and 
Messrs.  Goodrich  and  Gebhard  are  to 
be  warmly  thanked  for  introducing  an- 
other beautiful  example  of  Franck's 
art.  They  were  written  in  1SS5  and  per- 
' formed  on  May  1,  1SS6  at  a concert  of 
the  National  Society  in  Paris.  Diemcr 
was  then  the  pianist.  It  is  hard  to 
think  of  him  as  an  interpreter  of  this 
music.  He  has  much  mechanical  skill, 
almost  as  much  as  a pianola.  The  Varia-  | 
tions  were  first  played  in  this  country 
by  Mr.  Pugno  with  the  Chicago  orches- 
tra In  New  York.  March  7.  189S.  Mr. 
Pugno  has  excellent  qualities,  but  he 
Is  hot  a player  of  Franck's  music. 

Was  Murderous  Assault. 

His  murderous  assault  on  Franck's 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin  at  a concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  quartet  last 
season  was  a proof  of  this  statement 
but  as  he  then  played  with  prodigious 
speed  and  also  with  uncommon  physical 
I force  so  that  he  hurried  Mr.  Hess  along 
with  him.  the  applause  was  as  up- 
roarious as  the  performance.  I believe 
that  Cortland  Palmer  once  played  the 
Variations  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Bauer  wished  to  play  them  here, 
but  the  comparative  shortness  of  the 

gloce  was  urged  in  objection  by  Mr. 

ericke.  and  unless  the  pianist  had  been 
allowed  to  play  some  other  composition 
in  the  concert,  the  objection  was  rea- 
sonable. It  Is  true  that  on  one  occasion 
M>-.  Bauer  did  play  two  pieces  at  nn« 
S-mphonv  concert,  but  he  had  not  thvn 
prepared  the  Variations. 

The  variations  have  a singular  beauty, 
and  their  charm  is  so  compelling  that 
the  hearer  is  hardly  conscious  of  the 


technical  skill  displayed^ by  the  com- 
poser. Like  all  the  best  of  Franck’s 
music,  they  breathe  a tender,  compas- 
sionate spirit.  They  are  sensuous,  but 
the  sensuousness  is  spiritualized.  While 
the  pianist  has  not  an  easy  task,  there 
is  no  calling  attention  to  bravura,  ^tnd 
there  are  no  arrogantly  virtuoso  pas- 
sages. The  variations  are  woven  delight- 
fully by  the  orchestra  and  the  pianist, 
and  the  extreme  intimacy  of  the  music— 
Franck's  personal  confidences— demands 
sympathetic  performers  and  hearers. 
Mr.  Gebhard  plays  Franck's  music  with 
unusual  understanding,  and  his  playing 
last  night  was  a true  and  full  Interpre- 
tation. A deep  impression  was  made  by 
the  music  and  the  performance  on  the 
audience,  the  Impression  of  an  acquaint- 
anceship with  something  rare  and 
lovely.  Mr.  Gebhard  was  recalled  again 
and  again. 

Has  Pomp  and  Glitter. 

Glazounoff's  “Dance  Scene”  Is  like 
the  mass  of  his  later  works  which  he 
produces  in  reckless  and  dishearten- 
ing profusion.  The  “Dance  Scene” 
has  pomp  and  glitter;  it  is  decora- 
tive, but  it  is  superficial,  empty.  The 
story  which  it  is  supposed  to  illus- 
trate is  a pretty  one,  and  it  should  be 
effective  when  mimed  on  the  stage; 
but  the  music  adds  nothing  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  little  movement 
from  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s  suite  has  an  ex- 
otic flavor  that  is  winning.  It  bears  the 
stamp  of  honesty.  This  man,  you  say 

when  you  hear  the  music,  has  been  in 
the  far-off,  eastern  hamlet;  he  heard  the 
themes,  lie  saw  the  singers,  or  the  play- 
ers on  strange  instruments.  And  this 
music  is  so  simple.  There  is  no  straining 
after  the  bizarre.  There  .is  no  suspicion 
of  a city  man  showing  how  jolly  oriental 
he  can  be. 

Widor  wrote  music  for  a play.  Conte 
d’Avril,”  which  is  practically  a French 
version  of  Shakespeare’s  “Twelfth 
Night.”  The  Romance,  with  flute  splo 
plaved  by  Mr.  North  and  the  harp 
played  by  Mr.  Cheshire,  pleased  by  its 
unpretentious  suavity  and  grace. 
Chabrier's  “Polish  Festival,”  which  is  < 
as  much  Viennese  as  it  is  Polish,  ) 
brought  a joyful  ending.  s 

This  concert  was  the  last  of  the  series.  < 
It  is  said  that  the  orchestra  will  be  ’ 
brought  together  next  season  to  give  i 
concerts  of  a similar  nature.  There  is 
room  for  them,  as  The  Herald  has  al- 
ready said,  if  there  is  close  adherence 
to  the  well  formulated  plan.  The  or- 
chestral performance  gained  steadily 
in  quality,  and  Mr.  Goodrich  has  shown 
unmistakably  his  fitness  to  lead  the 
players.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  sea- 
son’ there  will  be  more  generally  diffused 
interest  in  these  concerts,  which  may  be  l 
made  a feature  of  the  musical  and  pub- 
lic life  of  the  town. 

Stephen  Townsend’s  Recital. 
Stephen  Townsend,  baritone,  gave  a 
recital  last  evening  in  Steinert  Hail. 
Max  Heinrich  was  the  accompanist. 
The  programme  included  Schubert's 
“The  Post,"  “The  Trout,”  “Faith  in 
Spring,”  “Restless  Love,”  Mozart's 
“Mentre  ti  Lascis,”  Franz’s  "Spring 

and  Love,”  "Love  in  Spring. The 

Lotusfiower,”  Brahms’  ‘‘Wie  Bist  du, 
Melne  Koenigln,”  “Feldeinsamfkeit/’ 
Serenade.  Strauss’  “Dream  in  the  Twi- 
light.” “Ah,  Love,”  “Heimiche  Auf- 
forderung,”  Converse’s  “Bright  Star.” 
Heinrich’s  Sonnet  and  “Who  Knows?” 
Mendelssohn’s  "On  Wings  of  Song,” 
Spring  Song  and  Hunter’s  Song. 

Although  most  of  the  songs  were 
stand-bys.  the  programme  was  not 
conventional  in  arrangement,  for  af- 
ter the  modern  songs  by  Strauss.  Con- 
verse and  Heinrich,  the  singer  lapsed 
into  the  innocuous  music  of  Mendels- 
sohn, and  so  squared  accounts  with 
conservative  listeners.  In  general 
the  choice  of  songs  gave  much  pleas- 
ure. Of  the  two  new-  songs  by  Mr. 
Heinrich,  the  second.  "Who  Knows?” 
has  the  more  distinction,  and  the 
singer  was  happy  in  catching  its  in- 
souciant and  truly  lyrical  flavor.  This, 
with  other  numbers,  had  to  be  repeat- 
ed, and  the  composer  was  enthusiasti- 
cally summoned  to  acknowledge  the 
applause.  The  beautiful  song  by  Mr. 
Converse  was  a feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  Townsend  was  obliged  to  combat 
a certain  huskiness,  although  his  agree- 
able voice  sounded  well,  especially  in 
the  upper  register.  He  sang  with  un- 
usual restraint,  and  this  quality  suited 
the  greater  part  of  the  programme;  but 
such  songs  as  Strauss'  “Heimllche  Auf- 
forderung,"  requiring  more  apparent 
abandon,  suffered  a little  In  the  inter- 
pretation. He  was  perhaps  at  his  best 
in  Franz's  “Spring  and  Love,"  Strauss' 
“Dream  in  the  Twilight”  and  one  or  two 
others;  for  here  no  great  sonority  Is 
required,  and  the  lack  felt  by  those  fa- 
miliar with  more  robust  performances 
bv  Mr.  Townsend  was  not  apparent. 
The  songs  of  tender  sentiment  were  evi- 
dently a grateful-  task.  The  audience 
was  large  and  enthusiastic. 


“FUDGE!’’ 

Our  readers  may  have  pondered  a 
tale  of  harassing  domesticity  that 
comes  from  Cleveland,  the  ‘‘city  of 
homes.”  A wife  appeared  before  the 
magistrate  and  asked  him  to  re- 
strain her  spouse  from  saying  "Oh, 
fudge”  and  ‘‘other  silly  things”  in 
her  presence.  It  appears  that  she 
had  filed  her  divorce  petition.  This 
was  her  second,  but  she  withdrew 
the  first  several  years  ago.  “Our 
present  trouble  dates  back  several 
months,  and  we  haven't  spoken 
during  that  time.  The  children  com- 
mented at  the  dinner  table  about, 
divorce  petition  No.  2,  and  my  hus- 
band said:  ‘Oh,  fudge!  why  did  you 
do  it?” 


It  will  be  {observed  that  the  hus- 
band did  not  say  "fudge”  in  answer 
to  any  remark  of  his  wife,  or  by 
way  of  disparaging  her  mental  ca- 
pacity or  ridiculing  her  views  on 
the  conduct  of  life  in  the  presence 
of  his  children,  who  evidently  arq 
at  the  age  when  they  "take  notice.’! 
To  us  the  inquiry  is  pathetic.  Thq 
query  hints  at  regret  and  looks  for- 
ward to  reconciliation.  The  speech 
is  no  more  than  a crystallization  of 
"Katherine,  dear,  what  nonsense  to 
think  of  divorce!  We  may  be  happy 
yet.  Let  us  make  a fresh  start.” 

If  the  husband  had  sat  like  a 
bump  on  a log  glaring  at  his 
wife  across  the  table  and  saying 
“Fudge!”  in  a contemptuous  tone 
after  any  one  of  her  observations, 
she  might  well  have  been  offended 
and  even  now  might  well  be  resent- 
ful. There  is  a famous  instance  of 
the  word  as  used  to  express  con- 
tempt, one  of  the  first  uses  of  It  in 
literature.  When  the  two  great 
ladies  from  town,  Lady  Blarney  and 
Miss  Carolina  Wilelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs,  called  on  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field’s family  and  told  amazing  sto- 
ries of  genteel  life,  “Mr.  Burchell, 
who  was  in  the  room,  was  guilty  of 
very  impolite  behavior.  He  sat  with 
his  face  turned  to  the  fire,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  every  sentence 
would  cry  out  ‘Fudge,’  an  expres- 
sion which  displeased  us  all,  and  in 
some  measure  damped  the  rising 
spirit  of  the  conversation.” 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  word? 
No  one  knows.  Thackeray  said 
that  a certain  woman’s  proposition 
was  "what  is  called  bosh,  or  fudge, 
in  plain  Saxon”;  but  is  the  word 
Saxon?  Some  speak  of  “ftiche”  in 
provincial  French,  of  “futsch,”  “be- 
gone!” in  Low  German.  There  was- 
a Capt.  Fudge  who  used  to  bring 
home  a good  cargo  of  lies,  so  that 
sailors  hearing  a rouser  would  say, 
“You  fudge  it,”  juar  as  the  verbs  to 
gerrymander  and  to  boycott  and 
others  are  derived  from  proper 
names;  but  the  verb  and  the  inter- 
jection are  different  words.  A deep 
thinker  has  said  that  the  word  as 
used  by  Goldsmith  represents  mere- 
ly "an  inarticulate  expression  of  in- 
dignant disgust.”  In  the  Cleveland 
case  to  take  the  word  from  the  con- 
text. “why  did  you  do  it?”  is  grossly 
unfair  toward  the  husband. 

It  might  be  entertaining  and  also 
‘instructive  to  discuss  the  difference 
in  degree  between  the  contemptu- 
ous interjections,  “fudge,”  "pish,” 
“tut,”  likewise,  “tut,  tut”  and 
“tush,”  but  this  discussion  'or  ex- 
cursus must  be  reserved  for  some 
other  occasion.  Our  present  aim  is 
to  do  justice  to  the  husband.  The 
judge,  by  the  way,  refused  to  grant 
an  order  on  the  ground  that,  “a  man 
can't  be  restrained  from  saying  silly 
things  in  his  own  house.”  The 
judge  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
the  wife  and,  possibly,  the  husband. 
His  conclusion  was  sound,  but  his 
characterization  of  the  whole  speech 
as  silly  was  eminently  unfair.  Fur- 
thermore, is  not  a husband  entitled 
to  credit  for  saying  “fudge"  instead 
of  using  a stronger  and  sulphurous 
word.  The  man  in  Cleveland  did 
not  even  paraphrase  the  ironically 
elliptical  and  courteous  phrase  of 
the  Greeks  beginning  “ouk  eis” — 
“will  you  not.  go  to  destruction?” 
Even  the  gentlest  soul  must  have 
some  safety  valve. 


INTERMEZZO 
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RESULT  OF  A FLUTIST'S  INTRIGUE 

at  the  Concert  of , the  Royal  Amateur,  .Orchestral  Society  in  London  f cb.  1. 


Mr.  Albert  Spalding,  Violinist. 


English  Amazement  Over 
New  York’s  Objections 
to  “Salome”;  Ironical 
Words  from  Mr.  Ernest  j 
Newman  and  Others.  | 


Mrrve.  Melba. 


THE  readers  of  The  Herald  may  remember  that  Mr.  Fritz  Scheel,  the 
conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  orchestra,  broke  down  nervously  and 
was  ordered  by  a learned  leech  to  live  in  some  quieter  town  than 
Philadelphia.  An  indefatigable  worker,  he  was  demented  with  the 
mania  of  rehearsing,  and  at  last  he  lost  control  of  his  nerves  in  his  efforts  to 
control  his  men. 

Mr.  Scheel  has  high  musical  ideals  and  a fine  and  catholic  taste.  As  a 
conductor  he  has  many  excellent  qualities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
soon  be  restored  to  health. 

A conductor  was  needed  at  once,  and  a concert  was  led  by  the  first 
flutist,  Mr.  August  H.  Rodemann.  Then  Mr.  Leandro  Campanari,  a concert 
and  opera  conductor  of  experience;  a violin  virtuoso  once  well  known  in 
Boston,  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  remaining  concerts  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Campanari,  like  Clara  in  the  old  story,  was  “simply  delighted.”  He 
expressed  himself  as  one  .pleased  with  the  orchestra  and  especially  with  the 
brass* 

But  at  the  public  rehearsal  which  took  place  in  Philadelphia  on  Feb.  22 
there  was  a strange  and  shameful  scene.  To  quote  the  passionate  words  of 
Mr.  Lester  of  the  North  American,  “Ostrogoths,  Visigoths  and  descendants  of 
Alaric’s  hosts  of  old  raised  a standard  of  cacophonic  and  furious  revolt 
against  Latinist  sovereignty  in  the  person  of  Conductor  Leandro  Campandri.” 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Rodemann  'incited  some  of  his  colleagues  to  murder  the 
accompaniment  to  a scene  from  “Dusk  of  the  Gods,”  which  was  sung  by 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink.  In  other  words,  they  played  with  exasperating 
exactness  all  the  errors  in  the  carelessly  copied  parts. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  was  “at  first  astonished,  then  perplexed,  and 
thereafter  indignant  and  excited. 

“She  deliberately  turned  toward  the  offending  sections  in  the  orchestra, 
and,  by  all  possible  devices  of  covert  pantomime,  sought  to  induce  them  to 
follow  her  as  she  sang  on,  and  protesting  to  the  audience  the  while  with  elo- 
quent glances  and  subtle  gesticulation. 

“This  strange  and  confusing  exhibition  continued  until  the  closing  bars 
of  the  music.  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  rushed  from  the  stage,  accompanied 
tumultuously  by  Flutist  Rodemann — who  had  left  his  seat  almost  before 
the  final  chord  had  sounded.” 

We  see  her  now.  the  “subtle”  contralto.  We  hear  her  pouring  out  “tor- 
rents of  eloquent  and  angry  expostulation.” 

Mr.  Rodemann  mounted  a property  trunk  and  addressed  the  orchestra. 
It  was  all  the  fault  of  the  conductor.  The  manager  of  the  orchestra  caught 
the  flutist  in  his  imitation  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  and  shouted  to  him  in  j 
no  uncertain  tones  to  shut  his  mouth.  “Let  every  man  go  straight  back  to  j 
the  stage  at  once,  or  I'll  read  the  riot  act  right  here!” 

Let  us  here  ponder  the  statement  of  Athenaeus  tha-t  the  purpose  of! 
music  is  to  induce  amiability  and  encourage  “a  gentlemanlike  joy.” 

The  orchestra  returned  to  the  stage  and  the  concert  proceeded  without  j 
further  interruption  or  mischance. 


A Flutist’s  Mistake. 

Mr.  Rodemann  was  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed because  he  had  not  been  chosen  con- 
ductor. He  therefore  sulked  and  in- 
trigued he  conspired,  though  the  latter 
w0®  (1  always  reminds  one  of  masks, 
dark  lanterns,  passwords,  frightful  oaths 
and  Mr  Guv  Fawks  in  the  cellar.  , 

Perhaps  Mr.  Rodemann  remembered 
that  M?  Zerrahn  was  at  first  a flute 
player ; that  Mr.  Andersen,  who  nas  : 
conducted  for  some  years  at  Copenha- 
gen was  an  esteemed  flute  player  at 
.Berlin,  without  a rival  there  until  the. 

late  Charles  Mole  joined  Bllse’s  orches- 
tra and  sorely  disquieted,  the  said  An- 
dersen; that  the  conductor  Taffanel  01 
Paris  was  also  a flute  player;  and.  there 
are  other  instances  of  like  promotions. 

Or  inasmuch  as  in  modem  scores 
the  flute  part  is  at  the  top  of  the  page 
unless  the  piccolo  be  introduced— he  per- 
I haps  thought  the  duty  of  conducting 
was  his  inalienable  right. 

! Poor  Mr.  Rodemann ! He  wrote  a 
' long  and  rambling  letter  to  Mr.  Rapp, 
the  third  husband  of  Mme.  Schumann- 
Heink  in  which  he  said  many  things 
against  the  singer  and  Mr.  Campanari. 
Mr.  Rapp  saw  Mr.  Rodemann.  1 told 

| the  man  that  he  would  not  dare  to  . read 
I the  letter  to  the  madam  and  that  it  he 
did  I would  give  him  one  that  should  not 
be  on  paper,  but  would  be  effective  for 
all  that.”  Mr.  Rodemann,  probably 
fearing  lest  a flattened  nose  and  loos- 
ened teeth  might  lessen  his  command  of 
the  flute,  suddenly  saw  a great  light.  He 
went  home  and  wrote  a letter  in  a more 
respectful  vein  in  which  he  assured  Mr. 
Rapp  that  Mrs.  Rapp-Sc)mmann-Heink 
had  “always  been  the  darling  of  the  or- 
chestra.” This  did  not  appease  the  man- 
ager of  tite  orchestra. 

Mr.  Rodemann  was  discharged. 

Now  there  Is  peace,  or  there  was 
peace  when  Mr.  Campanari  and  his 
merry  men  left  for  Reading,  where 
they  were  to  play.  At  the  rehearsal 
each  member  of  the  orchestra  gave 
Mr.  Campanari  “a  hearty  handshake.” 
and  many  supplemented  this  with  suon 
words  of  cheer  as  ‘We  will  help  you  in 
every  way  we  can.' 

An  officer  of  the  Orchestra  Associa- 
tion said  with  reference  to  next  season 
that  thev  should  wait  to  see  whether 
Mr.  Scheel  would  fully  recover.  "If  it 
happens  that  he  will  be  permanently 
incapacitated  then  we  must  look  abroad 
for  a man." 

“You  Intend  to  look  abroad,  then,  in 
other  lands?” 

"Oh,  yes;  why  not?  We  want  the 
host  man  available,  and 


must  choose  him  trom  among  roreign 
directors  we  shall  do  so." 

And  they  can  secure  the  services  ot 
am-  conductor  in  Europe  if  they  are 
willing  to  pay  his  price.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Richter  is  to  be  excepted,  for  he  is  dis- 
gusted by  the  silly  pother  over  ba- 
lome"  in  New  York:  I think,  said 

Mr  Richter  a week  ago.  “the  morals  ot 
the  inhabitants  of  episcopal  seats  such 
as  Breslau,  Cologne.  Mayence,  Milan 
and  Turin,  where  ‘Salome’  appeared 
without  interference,  are  not  any  worse 
than  those  of  Americans.  No,  friends, 
the  pond  I will  not  cross.  My  princi- 
ples my  conception  of  an  artist  s honor 
and 'an  artist's  duty  are  old  fasnioned 
and  strong.  Not  all  the  dollars  in  the 
world  will  shake  my  convictions.  Any- 
where, where  good  music  is  produced 
— but  in  the  Old  World,  please! 

English  Amazement. 

Hans-  Richter  is  not  the  only  for- 
eigner who  is-  amazed  at  the  prurient 
prudishness  of  certain  New  York  crit- 
ics. The,  Daily  Telegraph  of  London 
spoke  as  follows; 

“Looking  at  the  latest  American 
papers  to  hand,  one  might  easily  sup- 
pose that  society  had  been  shaken  to  us 
vcrv  foundations  by  Mr.  Conried  s dar- 
ing’venture  at  the  Metropolitan.  Column 
after  column,  with  flaming  ‘headlines,’ 
has  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  and 
photographs  and  sketches  illustrating 
Scenes  from  the  opera  and  the  artists 
principally  concerned  strike  the  eye  in 
almost  everv  transatlantic  newspaper 
one  opens.  Hardly  can  more  space,  one 
might  imagine,  have  been  assigned  to 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake.  By  some  . 

writers  the  dictionaries  must  have  been 
ransacked  in  their  frantic  search  for 
wholesale  invective.  Not  a little  ot  the 
abuse  and  anathema  levelled  at  bi- 
lome’s  composer  by  his  detractors  Is 
quite  unquotable,  but.  m tairnei,s  to 
those  who,  on  the  other  side,  hat  t h tm- 
pioned  his  cause,  it  should  be  said  that 
thev  have,  exhibited  command  of  an 
equal  flow  of  forcible  language.  With- 
out wishing  to  be  invidious,  w should 
be  inclined  to  award  the  palm  to  the 
c.  it  e who,  seeking  to  justify  Strauss’ 
choice  of  a subject  by.  denouncing  the  | 
ethics  of  Wagner’s  music-dramas,  scoffs 
at  those  persons  who  accept  the  Poly- 
gamous Wotan,  with  his  morals  of  the 

y0‘5OnytheIother  hand,  there  is  genuine 
humor  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  criti- 
cisms directed  against  those  who 
brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  man- 
agement for  the  withdrawal  of  the  of- 
fending opera.  There  is  pleasant  Play- 
fulness, for  instance,  in  the  suggestion 
that  certain  other  familiar  works  should 
be  struck  off  the  list  in  the  interests 
of  the  righteous.  Thus,  the  removal  is 
suggested  of  Mozart’s  ‘salacious  mas- 
terpieces'— ‘Nozze  di  Figaro  and  ’Don 
Giovanni’— while  it  is  hinted  that  no  fur- 
ther performances  ought  to  be  tolerated 
of  'll  Trovatore.'  'until  a careful  leport 
can  be  made  on  the  early  life  of  A*> 
eona.  who  unblushing'ly  admits  that  sh- 
is  a woman  with  a past,  Then  tip  .Im- 
mediate suppression  is  urged  Of  Die 
Walkuere’  and  ’Siegfried,,’  and  the  heio 


la. st  nans  (t  main  itriny  commiserated 
with  on  the  ground  of  Ills  unlucky  pa- 
rentage and  for  the  reason,  also,  that 
Bruennhildt  i?  his  'double-halC-aum'- 
an  awkwaru  relationship,  as  this  play- 
ful censor  justly  remarks.” 

Mr.  Newman  Speaks. 

Jlr.  Ernest  Newman,  the  distinguished 
English  critic,  also  freed  his  inind  In 
no  uncertain  words.  He  wrote  an  arti- 
cle which,  published  in  the  Birmingham 
Daily  Post,  was  reprinted  in  tile  Musi- 
cal Courier  of  New  York.  The  whole 
arti-Je  is  excellent  reading.  There  is 
room  in  the  Herald  for  only  a few  ex- 
tracts: 

"What  is  It  in  ‘Salome’  that  shocks 
these  good  people?  Principally  three 
tilings— lirst,  the  Dance  of  the  Seven 
Veils;  second,  the  long  monologue  in 
which  Salome,  having  had  John  the 
Baptist  (Jokanaan  in  the  opera)  brought 
up  from  tlie  cistern  in  which  he  lias 
been  imprisoned,  conceives  a mad  pas- 
sion for  him;  and  third,  tlte  final  scene 
m which  she  kisses  his  severed  head. 
The  chaste  pen  of  Air.  Brisbane  refused 
to  write  down  the  words  of  this  last 
scene  in  English;  only  by  a supreme 
effort  could  it  bring  itself  to  reproduce 
I them  In  German.  The  whole  outcry 
conics  from  a number  of  too  excitable 
people  who  arc  not  artists,  and  who 
I therefore  cannot  understand  the  atti- 
tude of  the  artist  toward  works  of  this 
kind-  Human  nature  breaks  out  into  a 
variety  of  forms  of  energy  that  are  not 
at  all  nice  from  the  moral  point  of  view 
—murder,  for  example,  or  forgery,  or 
file  struggle  of  the  ambitious  politician 
for  power,  or  the  desire  to  get  rich 
quickly  at  other  people’s  expense.  Bui 


I prevent  more  sensible  people  from  enjbvfi 
| ing  what,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  thevj 
really  can  enjoy  without  being  straight-1 
! Way  tempted  to  embark  on  a career  of 
crime.  New  York  has  merely  made  Itself 
I ridiculous,  as  it  will  realize  when,  in  a 
I few  years,  ‘Salome’  becomes  part  of  the 
| ordinary  operatic  repertory  without  any- 
one's morals  being  a penny  the  worse.” 
The  music  of  “The  Dance  of  the 
Seven  Arells"  was  played  by  the  full  or- 
Chestra  in  the  course  of  the  regular  con- 
cert at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
last  Sunday  night,  and  it  awakened  the 
enthusiasm  of  a great  audience.  To' 
quote  from  the  Times:  ’Tt  aroused 
more  enthusiasm  than  has  been  heard  in 
that  theatre  on  any  occasion  iliis  season 
except  on  certain  Caruso  nights.  The 
applause  grew  deafening  and  cries  o t. 
‘bravo’  mingled  with  the  i andclapping." 
The  orchestra  then  played  the  music 
which  follows  the  Baptist  s descent  into 
the  cistern. 

At  San  Francisco,  on  Fob.  18.  they  took, 
the  curse  off  a performance  of  Wilde's 
tragedy  by  first  giving  the  farce,  "Lend-1 
Me  Five  Shillings.” 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


MISS  LOTT’S  DEBUT. 

The  Herald  mentioned  at  the  time  tho 
first  appearance  in  opera  of  Aliss  Fanny 
E.  Lott  as  Micaela  in  ‘‘Carmen’’  at 
Rimini. 

Miss  Lott  was  born  in  Boston,  a 
daughter  of  former  Senator  W.  H.  Loti, 
and  she  was  graduated  at  the  Hugh 
O'Brien  grammar  school  and  the  girls’ 
English  high  school.  She  studied  here 
with  Miss  Alinnie  A.  Hayden,  sang  in 
concert  and  in  church,  and  in  11)04  went 
he  studied  with- 


because  these  things  are  objectionable  i vnmoiwdn?’  ^na'l’nrnhoriir 
in  themselves  and  dangerous  to  social  : ' 


wellbeing  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
artist  should  not  interest  us  in  them  by 


| She  was  warmly  praised  by  the  jour- 
nals of  Rimini  and  by  the  correspondents 


flic  gen  i us  with  ‘which  "hV  of  new^pe™  of  Florence  and  Bologna 

theni  ^ Stevenson’s  Dr  Jekvll-Mr  Hvd®  fo>'  her  "fresh  “nrt  beautiful  voice,  thf 
was  a dangerous  person  whom,  in  real  1 


life,  yve  should  want  the  police  to  lay 
by  the  heels;  but  sensible  people  who 
read  the  story  do  not  bristle  with  in- 
dignation at  Stevenson  for  creating 

such  a character:  they  simply  enjoy” 
the  art  of  It.  The  writing  of  llv>  story 
did  not  turn  Stevenson  into  a monster 
of  deception  and  cruelty,  nor  does  Un- 
loading of  it  have  that  effect  on  us. 
Tilings  are  different  in  art  from  what 
ihe  same  things  would  be  in  real  life; 
and  an  artist’s  joy  in  the  depletion  of 
some  dreadful  phase  of  human  nature 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that,  as  a 
private  individual,  lie  is  depraved,  or 
that  the  spectacle  of  his  art  will  make 
for  depravity  in  the  audience.” 
Hysterical  Moralists. 

Mr.  Newman  goes  on  to  say: 

"Now  Wilde  and  Strauss  have  simply 
drawn  an  erotic  and  half-deranged  ori- 
ental woman  as  they  imagine  she  may 
have  been.  They  do  not  recommend 
iier;  they  simply  present  her,  as  a spec- 
imen of  what  human  nature  can  be  like 
in  certain  circumstances.  If  Mr.  Net- 
tleship  paints  a tiger  admirably,  we  are 
not  to  imagine  that  In  liis  secret  heart 
he  yearns  to  send  tigers  to  eat  up  our 
wives  and  children.  In  private  life  he 
no  doubt  dislikes  the  tiger  as  much  as 
anv  of  us:  his  interest  in  him  is  simply 
that  of  the  artist  in  a fascinating  ,'rag- 
ment  of  the  universe.  Weighed  in  the 
scales  of  purely  moral  excellence.  .the 
tiger  must,  no  doubt,  yield  points  to  the 
rabbit,  hut  no  one  wants  .to  paint  the 
| rabbit,  because  lie  is  not  fascinating, 
i The  hysterical  moralists  who  cry  out 
against  ’Salome’  are  simply  (objecting  to 
Strauss  painting  the  tiger,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  picture  will  induce 
every  one  to  keep  tigers,  and  so  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  call  our  lives  our 
own.  They  have  a terrified,  if  rather 
incoherent,  feeling  that  if  women  in  gen- 
eral were  suddenly  to  become  abnor- 
mally morbid,  conceive  perverse  pas 


and  her  musical  intelligence,”  also  for 
her  "thorough  preparation.” 

The  ciitics  voiced  the  opinion  of  the 
audience  which  made  her  repeat  the 
ari  i in  the  third  act.  Furthermore,  at 
the  end  of  this  act  she  was  called  by 
name  twice  before  the  curtain. 


THE  PIED  PIPER.” 

"The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin”  will  be 
performed  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on 
Saturday  mornings,  the  9th  and  lKtl^ 
and  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  14th,  iiv  j 
aid  of  the  Morgan  memorial.  This  en- 
tertainment was  produced  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  seven  years  ago  wiCTi  great 
success.  The  present  production  will  be 
on  a larger  scale.  Three  hundred  chil- 
dren and  100  adults  will  be  on  the  stage. 
Mr.  Wendell  Endicott  will  appear  as  the 
piper,  and  Miss  Katherine  Foote,  Aliss 
Lilia  Ormond  (who  sang  as  a schoolgirl 
in  the  first  production)  and  Master  Tom 
Coburn  will  take  other  leading  parts! 
Several  new  features  will  be  introduced. 
There  will  be  a curtain  raiser,  “The 
Teddy  Bears.”  in  which  the  bears  will 
be  represented  by  children.  The  part 
of  Golden  Hair  will  be  taken  by  Miss 
Alice  Farrell.  The  music  lias  been  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Florence  Maxim.  Children 
owning  Teddy  bears  are  invited  to  bring 
them  to  the  performance,  and  there  will 
be  prizes  for  the  largest,  for  the  small- 
est and  for  the  best  dressed  bear. 

COMING  CONCERTS. 

Mrs.  Edward  Otis  Roekwood  will  give 
the  third  of  her  talks  on  "The  Singing 
Voice  and  Us  Possibilities”  at  10  New- 
bury street  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
4 o'clock. 

Mint.  Goodson.  pianist,  will  play  at  her-  I 
recital  in  Jordan  Hall  Thursday  after-  I 


noon,  the  14th,  Schumann's  "Faschings- 
ons  for  bishops,  have  these  holy  men  schwank."  Mendelssohn’s  ‘‘Serious  Vai'i- 
decapitated  when  their  advances  were : ations-  an(,  pieces  by  Chopin.  Foote, 
rejected,  and  then  start  kissing  the  Llszti  Moszkowski.  Rubinstein.  Sauer, 
severed  heads  In  a blind  fury  of  love  mandolin  concert  which  .will  be 

and  revenge  In  the  middle  of  the  draw-  iVf.n  at  Jordan  Hall  Tuesday  evening,- 
ing  .room.  the  respectable  £40  a year  March  undor  the  direction  of  G.  &; 
householder  would  feel  the  earth  rock-  J<ansing  and  H.  F.  Odell,  the  Boston. 
Ing  beneath  his  feet.  But  women  are  .Operatic  Society  will  sing,  accompanied, 
not  going  to  do  these  spicy  tilings  sim-  ))V  t|lc  orchestra  of  200  mandolins,  gni- 
ply  because  they  saw  Salome  on  the  tals  .,nd  banjos,  two  numbers  from 
stage  do  something  like  them,  any  more  ••[•jn-ninie”  and  two  now  compositions, 
than  men  are  going  to  walk  over  the  y\nionK  those  who  will  also  appear  are 
bodies  of  little  children  because  they  tjie  [.anghan  and  Lansing  orchestra,  the 
read  that  Mr.  Hyde  did  so,  or  murder  M j.  r.  Banjo  Club  and  Ivaioo  Pearl 
their  brothers  because  Ilamlet  s uncle  j.;ddy.  reader. 

murdered  his.  -pile  programme  of  Aliss  Nina  Flctch- 

Ridiculous  New  York.  er  s concert  in  Potter  Hall  on  Monday 

, „ afternoon,  the  18th.  with  the  assistance,  i 

It  is.  In  fact,  only  an  evidence  of  of  Mr.  Charles  Anthony,  pianist  will 
inferior  artistic  capacity  when  people  get  imdude  Ri  hard  Strauss'  sonata  for 
1nm.  ,n  this  wav  over  what  -ops  on  P>ano  and  violin.  Saint-Saens'  concerto 
angij  in  mis  way  o\ei  unac  Ooes  on  jn  v major  ail,i  pieces  by  Bach.  Chopin. 

upon  the  stage,  and  begin  to  protest  Debussy.  Fan  re,  Sarasate,  Ysave.  Tick- 
against  it  In  the  name  of  morality.  The  ets  are  on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall, 
gallery  does  it  every  night  in  the  smaller 
theatres  where  melodrama  is  played.  It 
howls  furiously  at  the  villain,  and  has  It  appears  from  a circular  received 
even  been  known  to  wait  for  him  it  the  by  The  Herald  that  Vanda  Enos  >s 
stage  door  after  the  performanc  • and  ,.Am0i.j  . distinguished  violinist." 

maltreat  him.  The  gallery  cannot  Uistin-  

Kuish  between  art  and  life;  It  cannot  There  i e good  reasons  for  this  asser- 
appreclate  art  purely  as  art.  The  New  tion.  "No  other  artist” — we  quote  from 

York  moralists  in  the  'Salome'  matter  Die  c'r  Jar “has  as  fine  a line  of 

are  merely  behaving  like  the  average  Jr  s'  illuminated  printing:  one 

man  in  the  gallery.  The  man  with  an  wheels  vn  > ie<  three  sheets,  stream- 
soul  reads  Wilde's  play  and  sees  'bc-.Us  tonight  slips,  window 


PERSONAL. 


Delia; ; 
ae  meaning  of  th 
her  announcement 
confess  her  sins. 


I (er 


me  - 5 appro- 
ve, O.  But  wliat  is 
- running  line  over 
“A  woman  may 
t ever  her  faults 


nothing  in  it  but  a very  poetical  repre-  bangers, 
sentation,  in  beautiful  language,  of  the  priatelv 
emotions  that  human  nature  must  foe)  • 
when  it  happens  to  be  so  neurotic  and  sc 
perverse  as  Salome  was.  In  Strauss' 
opera  he  sees  these  emotions  raised  by  a 
consummate  artist  to  a thousand  time; 
their  original  power:  there  is  no  n ask 
since  ’Tristan’  so  gorgeous  as  that  of 
Salome’s  long  impassioned  appeal  to 
Jokanaan  to  kiss  her.  It  is  quite  possiole 
that  ther-  are  people  who  are  not  artistic1 
I enough  to  see  the  beautv  of  it  all,  and  Wild-eyed  Dame  Rumor  has  been 
I who.  listening  to  the  opera,  have  no  room ! very  busy  in  New  York  Her  latent  tale 
i for  anv  thought  except  that  Strauss  is  a » is  that  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke.  the  ex- 
very  wicked  man  with  whom  It  is  not  Polish  and  hypnotic  tenor,  will  succeed 


ie  .Milwaukee  Sentinel,  comment- 
ng  editorially  on  Mr.  Caruso's  demand 

fora  higher  salary,  notes  tie  fact  ibat 
this  thrifty  son  of  Ttaiy  can  pinch  a 
dollar  as  hard  as.  well,  something  else.” 


good  for  them  to  associate.  They 
simple  remedy  in  their  own  hands- 
stay  away  from  the  theatre  when 
lorno’  is  on.  But  they  have  no  -rlgh 


MOA'D  \Y — Chickcring  Hall.  3 P.  M.  Second  recital  by  Mr.  Francis 
Mai  1 1 len . violinist,  assisted  by  Mr.  Richard  Hageman.  pianist.  Tar- 
tin.  variations  on  a theme  by  Corelli;  Sinding,  concerto  in  A major; 

Bo  adagio,  from  the  concerto  in  E major;  Leclair.  Tambourin; 

All. /art.  minuet  (by  request);  Sinding.  legend ; A.  Randegger.  J r.,  Bo- 
hemian dance:  Mendelssohn,  andante  finale  from  the  concerto. 
Tl'FSDAY — Potter  Hall.  S P.  M.  Third  and  last  concert  of  the  Iloff- 
matin' quartet,  assisted  by  Mr.  Henrich  Schuecker,  harpist,  and  other 
' members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Strube.  quartet  in  D 
major,  op.  15;  Debussy,  dances  for  harp  and  siring  orchestra  (first 
time  lie iv);  Mozart,  quartet  in  E fiat  major. 

1 Brighton  high  school,  8 P.  M.  Concerto  by  music  department  of  the 

” _*  »«..  1 — - — Berlioz. 

Mascagni, 
ion  to  the 

H | . ^ | Sheriff.” 

Mri.  Vnui'e "E.  Hollis,  soprano,  will  sing  Luckstone's  waltz,  "Delight.” 
and  Ma  mi  Vs  “I  Love  and  the  World.”  Air.  Lafricain  will  play  Ar- 
inin's "Brilliant”  fantasia  for  cornet. 

Sti  im  i t Jlall.  S P.  M.  Vocal  recital  by  puipls  of  Miss  Minna  Pfef- 
I'erkoi  n assisted  by  Air.  Herrmann  Heberleln,  cellist,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Morse,  pianist. 

WEDNESDAY — Stcinert  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Third  chamber  concert  of  Air. 
Felix  Vox  pianist,  assisted  by  Air.  Willy  Hess.  It.  Strauss,  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin,  op.  18;  Dohnanyi,  rhapsodies  in  F sharp  minor 
iviid  C major  for  piano;  Cesar  Franck,  sonata  in  A major  for  piano 

anjordannilii)l  8:15  P.  At.  Airs  Alarsh’s  concert.  Orchestra  led  by  Mr. 
Ban g Mozart,  piano  concerto  in  B'  flat  major:  Converse.  "Night.” 

poem  for  piano  and  orchestra;  Tschaikowsky.  piano  concerto  in  B 

TICURSI)  \Y — Dorchester  high  school.  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  tho  music 
department  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Weber,  overture  to  “Euryanthe-’; 
Herbert  Canzonc-tta  for  strings;  Alendelssohn.  intermezzo  from  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream":  Sullivan,  selection  from  "The  Pirates 
/ of  Penzance’’-  Delibes,  waltz  and  pizzicato  from  "Sylvia";  Thomas, 
overture  to  “The  Sheriff.”  Airs.  Louise  Whitaker,  soprano,  will  sing 
an  "Ave  Maria”  Bach-Gounod.  and  Henschel’s  "Spring.”  Air.  Claude 
’ Fisher  violinist,  will  plav  Wieniewski’s  polonaise  in  A major. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  At  Seventeenth  Public  rehearsal  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor.  Bach,  Bran- 
denburg concerto  No.  3.  in  G major,  for  string  orchestra;  Haydn, 
svmphonv  in  D major  (B.  & H.  No.  2):  Alozart,  overture  to  "The 
Magic  Flute”:  Beethoven,  symphony  in  F major.  No.  8. 

South  Boston  high  school,  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  Die  music  depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  Boston.  Mozart,  overture  to  ''The  Alagie  Flute”: 
Lerigcv  idvl  "Evening  Breeze”;  Herbert,  two  entr'actes,  "Yester- 
thoughts"'- ‘‘Punchinello.”  Aleyerbeer.  selection  from  "The  Hugue- 
nots'" Handel  largo:  Auber,  overture.  "The  Mason."  Air.  H.  N.  Ray- 
mond’ baritone,  will  sing  Handel’s  "Honor  and  Arms.”  and  Fesca's 
"Wanderer's  Song.”  Mr.  Carl  W.  Dodge,  cellist,  will  play  Servais’ 

SATIMHJAY— ' Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Concert  bv  ATme.  1 
"{fisted  bv  Aliss  Ada  Sassoli.  harpist,  and  Air.  Altchevsky,  : 
tenor  who  has  made  a marked  impression  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  and  in  concerts  in  New  York,  wherever  he  has  sung.  Fifty 
men  from  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  will  also  take  part.  Mine. 
Melba  will  sing  “Caro  Nome.”  from  "Riggnletto”;  Cherubino's  song 
”Vio  Che  Sapete.”  from  "The  Alarriage  of  Figaro”:  Tosca’s  air  from 
the  second  act  of  Puccini's  opera;  and  by  general  request,  the  "Mad 
Scene,"  from  "Lucia  D1  Lammermoor.”  The  titles  of  Air.  Altchev- 
sky's  ’airs  will  be  announced  later. 

entered  the  hall  where  the 


Melba,  as- 
a Russian 


lor  of  the  Regiment.  She  was  then  IT 
V ears  old.  if  report  be  true.  She  was 
born  in  Vienna, 

Air  Edward  Lloyd,  tenor,  will  make 
Ftica,  N.  Y..  his  dwelling  place.  Not 
the  Edward,  but  another,  who,  like  Taffy, 
is  a Welshman. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  WEEK’S  END. 

In  English  country  houses  it  is  now , 
the  fashion  to  weigh  guests  on  their  j 


“Mejim”  as  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
speaking  about  the  Atlantic  Cable. 
“He  said  the  Cable  was  really  a mer- 
ry torious  affair,  and  ibat  messiges 
could  be  sent  to  America,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  about  their  gettin  there 
in  the  course  of  a week  or  two,  which 
he  said  was  a beautiful  idear,  and 
arrival  and  on  their  departure.  “There  much  quickep  than  by  steamer  or 
should  be  a gain  of  several  pounds  caQal  boat  It  stpuok  me  that  if  this 


Air.  Conrled  as  manager  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House. 

To  C.  R.  S. : Mme.  Fritz!  Scheff  made 
her  first  appearance  or.  the  operatic 
stage  at  Munich  in  1897  jn  “The  Daugh- 1 


at  the  end  of  the  week.  It  is  said 1 
that  hosts  thus  judge  a cook’s  skill, 
and  on  the  condition  of  the  departing 
guest  hangs  an  advance  in  salary. 

This  is  foolish  and  unfair.  A gour- 
mand may  be  fattened,  but  a gourmet, 
a true  epicure,  will  not  be  changed  a 
half  pound  by  triumphs  in  cookery. 
The  gourmet,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is 
often  a spare  person  who  watches 
vigilantly  his  waistband.  Quantity 
takes  away  his  appetite.  Fat  is  to 
him  disease. 

The  table  may  be  generous,  the 
cook  may  be  another  Vatel,  or  the 
rival  of  Disraeli's  Leander  at  Monta- 
cute  Castle,  and  yet  a guest  may  lose 
flesh  during  his  stay.  He  may  be  un- 
fortunate at  cards,  bored  by  the  fel- 
low guests,  madly  in  love  with  Lady 
Golightly,  a victim  of  a host  who  is  a 
maniac  on  the  subject  of  exercise. 
His  sleep  may  be  disturbed.  A woman 
guest  in  like  manner  may  be  mentally 
distressed.  Her  costumes  are  not  so 
effective  as  she  bad  thought.  Her 
hated  rival  queens  it  indoors  and  out. 
The  man  for  whom  she  is  consumed 
was  prevented  at  the  last  moment 
from  coming.  One  of  her  admired 
teeth  is  suddenly  loose. 

What  has  the  cook  to  do  with  all 
this? 

SPIRITUAL  SHRINKAGE. 

When  men  of  ability,  who  have 
passed  through  the  open  door,  send 
messages  to  Prof.  Hyslop  and  others, 
they  use  a singular  speech  which  was 
wholly  foreign  to  their  character  on 
earth. 

They  call  to  hiind  an  adventure 
that  befell  Artemus  Ward  in  London. 
He  went  to  hear  a “Trans-Mejim.” 
‘“When  he  slings  himself  into  a trans- 
state,"  said  the  landlord  to  Artemus, 
“he  says  the  sperrits  of  departed! 
great  men  talk  through  him.”  Arte- 


was  Franklin,  a spiritooal  life  hadn’t 
improved  the  old  gentleman’s  intel- 
leeks  particly.” 

The  “communications”  purporting 
to  come  from  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted still  recall  and  justify  Emer- 
son’s tremendous  sneer:  “They  make 
us  wish  for  a more  effectual  suicide!” 


The  directors  of  the  Cecilia  Society 
have  chosen  Wallace  Goodrich  as  the 
successor  to  B.  J.  Lang,  who  recently 
resigned  the  conductorshlp,  an  office 
which  he  has  held  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  Cecilia’s  long  and  honor- 
able history. 

The  directors  purpose  to  make  a 
public  announcement  of  their  choice  at 
the  final  concert  led  by  Mr.  Lang  on 
April  9,  when  "Azara,”  an  opera  by 
the  late  Prof.  John  K-  Paine  will I be 
performed  tor  the  first  time  and  in  con- 
vert form.  Mr.  Goodrich  will  enter  into 
his  office  next  season. 

Mr  Goodrich  is  at  present  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Choral  Art  Society  of 
Boston  and  of  the  annual  festival  of 
the  Worcester  County  Musical  Asso- 
elation.  He  established  and  conducted 
this  season  the  concerts  of  the  Jordan 
Hall  orchestra.  He  is  the  organist  of 
Trinity  Church  and  is  also  engaged  in 

teTChinCecilla  Society  was  formed  in 
1874  for  the  purpose  ot  presenting  choral 
works  for  mixed  voices  at  the  sym- 
phony concerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association.  In  November  and  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  it  performed  at  these 
concerts  Mendelssohn  s First  Wal- 
nni—ls  Night,  and  In  18o  and  18it> 
ft  Ifso  sang  at  concerts.  In  1875  (Feb. 
18  and  April  14)  it  brought  out  Schu- 
mann’s "Paradise  and  Perl  in  Horti- 
cultural Hall.  The  society  in  these 
wars  was  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Harvard  Alusical  Association,  but  Air. 
Lang  conducted  the  choral  pertorm- 

f The  Cecilia  became  an  independent 
organization  in  1878.  A circular  was  sent 
out  Nov.  10,  an  invitation  to  become 
associate  members  by  the  payment  of 
an  annual  subscription.  The  singing 
members  were  about  109  in  number.  The 
associates  were  to  be  300.  Six  concerts 
(three  concerts,  each  repeated)  were  to 
be  given  in  Horticultural  Hall.  No 
tickets  were  to  l)e  sold.  The  purpose  of 
the  society  was  to  pertorm  music  of  “a 
lighter  aharacter  and  a greater  variety’ 
than  that  offered  by  larger  choral  socie- 
ties in  the  city. 

The  invitation  gave  the  names  of  the 
conductor,  Mr.  Lang;  of  the  president. 

Mr.  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike;  of  the  dl-j 


Wallace  Goodrich. 


•ectoi-s.  Mrs  E.  C.  Bullard,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Svadletgh,  Mr,  A.  Parker  Browne,  and 
ui.  John  P.  Lyman:  of  the  members 
itanadvisol'y  board  that  had  to  do 
•vi tit  the  music. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Cecilia  thus 
a?unJzed  pl5.oe  1,1  Horticultural 

rlall  Jan.  11,  1877.  Then  first  part  of  the 
Programme  was  of  a miscellaneous 
IfrHT r’  ‘~ra.de  s "Crusaders"  filled  the 
>econcl  part.  The  society  was  assisted 
Miss  Llara  Doria  (now  Mrs.  H.  M. 
'.™eers?  and  Dr-  Langmaid.  The 

wfre .fiven  afterward  in  Tre- 
Temple,  Music  Hall  and  Symphony 

When  Mr.  Lang  puts  down  his  baton, 
ie  will  have  conducted  the  Cecilia  for 
jk.  seasons.  To  tell  the  storv  of  his 
enthusiasm  as  the  con- 
soc,ety  would  be  to  write 
the  most  important  chapters  in 
musical  history  of  Boston. 


Debussy’s  “Sea”  Given  Here 
Rendered  at  Most  E 


BY  PHILIP  HALE 

The  16th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
tony  orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor, 
>ok  place  last  night  in  Symphony 
Util.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 
The  Sea”:  (1)  "From  Dawn  Till  Noon 
on  the  Ocean";  (2)  "Frolics  of  Waves": 

3/  "Dialogue  of  the  Wind  and  the 

Sea" Debussy 

Jlaf's  Wedding  Dance" A.  Ritter 

Maphlsto  Waltz" Liszt 

verture,  "Roman  Carnival" Berlioz 

The  compositions  by  Debussy  and 
Jtter  were  played  for  the  first  time  in 
lls  city.  I believe  the  performance  of 
'ebussy’s  "Sea”  was  the  first  in  the 
'nited  States. 

There  are  some  who  insist  that  music 
ritten  even  by  the  most  imaginative, 
tilful  and  audacious  composer  cannot 
Ortray  a scene  in  nature  or  a phenom- 
lon  of  nature  so  effectively,  either  by 
l attempt  at  photographic  realism,  by 
mpressionism."  or  by  subtle  sugges- 
on.  as  a painting  or  a page  of  printed 
ds. 

aft  wrote  an  “Autumn  symphony, 
h a dance  of  ghosts,  a hunting  scene, 
belegy;  with  a first  movement  entitled 
Impressions  and  Sentiments.”  What  is 
lltliis  music  and  that  of  other  fall  com- 
msers  when  weighed  against  this  line  of 
lllns : "While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy 

p with  leaves”? 

There  are  landscapists  in  music  who 
ave  composed  admirable  pages,  but 
■hat  one  of  them  could  express  in 
>nes  these  lines  from  the  same  ode,  the 
8e  "To  Evening"? 

fr.t  if  chill  blustering  winds  or  driving  rain  j 
* event  mv  willing  feet,  be  mine  th*  hut 
1 That,  from  the  mountain's  side, 

1,  Views  wilds,  and  swelling  Hoods, 

Aia  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discover'd 
spires; 

„ hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks 
o’er  all 

k Thv  dewy  fingers  draw 
■ The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

What  svmphonic  poem  entitled  "Eg- 
Heath"  could  vie  with  the  first 
ipter  of  Thomas  Hardy's  “Return  of 
Native"?  , 

iok  over  the  works  .of  the  seascapists 
wnusic.  Mendelssohn,  Rubinstein,  Rim- 
iy-Korsakoff,  Paul  Gilson  and  others. 
St  them  rage  and  howl  and  bluster  or 
tiimlc  the  treacherous  calm  and  deceit- 
!ul  merriment.  How  far  are  they 
icm  depicting  “the  spasm  of  tfie  sky 
ihcl  the  shatter  of  the  sea!” 

Thus  do  some,  cry  out  against  this  spe- 
cie portraiture  in  music. 

Some  Music  That  Does. 

But  the  sea  is  very  old  and  it  is  still 
Bug,  it  is  monotonous  and  it  is  terrible 


in  its  variety  of  expression.  The  sumo 
sea  that  was  to  Aeschylus  as  nmitirudin- 
ous  laughter  was  so  dreaded  by  John  on 
Patmos  that  in  the  heaven  he  saw  in  the 
wondrous  vision  there  la  no  sea.  Is  it  not 
possible  for  a composer  who  is  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  ocean  to  express  in 
tones  some  of  its  characteristics?  Are 
there  no  measures  in  two  overtures  of 
Mendelssohn  In  the  first  movement  of  the 
"Ocean”  symphony,  in  "Scheherazade," 
In  "Sadko"  and  in  Gilson’s  symphonic 
poem  that  bring  the  sea  Irresistibly  to 
mind,  and  that  without  aid  of  pro- 
gramme? 

Nor  Is  there  any  need  of  programme 
to  catch  the  meaning  of  Debussy’s 
“Sketches.”  Whether  these  sketches  be- 
long to  music  or  to  a new  art  is  a uues- 
tlon  that  need  not  now  be  discussed. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  speak  about 
Debussy's  strange  and  surprising'  mu- 
sical material.  The  question  is  simply 
this:  Does  he  succeed  In  his  purpose? 
And  Here  the  Individuality  of  the  header 
enters  into  the  answer.  There  must  be 
something  more  in  the  music  than  mere 
mimicry  of  hissing  or  roaring  waves, 
of  rising  or  falling  tide,  of  angry  re- 
sponse to  raging  wind,  of  monstrous 
playfulness? , The  composer,  it  is  true, 
can  literally  reproduce  in  sound  only 
sound;  but  he  can  suggest  sight  and 
savor  to  the  hearer  that  is  receptive. 

The  sketches  are  more  than  a re- 
markable tour  de  force;  they  are  some- 
thing more  than  essays  in  a strange 
language.  The  hearer  must  cast  aside 
all  theories  about  how  music  should  be 
written;  he  must  listen  in  good  faith.  i 
As  heard  last  night,  and  the  perfor- 
mance was  one  of  extraordinary  bril- 
liance, the  first  and  the  second  move- 
ments seemed  the  more  poetic  and  at 
the  same  time  realistic.  The  third,  while 
It  was  impressive  and  at  times  admir- 
ably mimetic,  did  not  seem  so  clearly 
Imagined  or  so  convincingly  expressed. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  an- 
alysis in  the  most  general  way  of  any, 
one  of  the  movements,  for  they  are  as 
shifting  and  capricious  as  the  sea  itself. 
There  are  fragments  of  themes:  there 
are  themes  that  might  be  called  typical 
motives,  which  are  of  exquisite  beauty, 
but  all  these  themes  float  on  the  waves 
of  sound;  they  are  lost;  they  reappear,  j 
It  Meant  Much  to  Many. 

Tills  music  is  to  be  heard,  rather  than  | 
talked  about.  To  some,  curious  and  ex- 
pectant, but  without  prejudice.  It  was 
perhaps  chaotic  and  unintelligible. 
Others  were  interested  only  in  the  unus- 
ual harmonic  progressions  and  in  the 
strange  use  of  familiar  instruments.  And 
there  were  others  to  whom  this  music 
was  a highly  poetic  expression  of  the 
sea  and  its  mystery.  The  sketches  are 
at  least  an  answer  to  those  who  have 
insisted  that  Debussy's  melodic  vein  is 
weak  and  that  lie  lacks  virility. 

Music  so  strange,  so  fascinating,  so 
perplexing,  should  be  heard  more  than 
once  in  a season.  It  is  a pity  that  the 
sketches  are  not  on  the  programme  of 
the  concert  this  week. 

Ritter’s  music  to  the  grim  Norse  Saga, 
placed  between  “the  Sea,”  and  the  fami- 
liar "Mephisto”  waltz,  was  killed  on 
the  spot.  The  subject  chosen  by  Ritter 
might  well  serve  a composer  of  greater 
imagination  and  richer  invention.  Neither 
the  dance  music  nor  that  which  typifies 
the  executioner  is  striking  either  in 
ecstasy  of  passion  or  in  bodement.  An 
inherently  cheap  waltz  is  heavily  scored. 

In  Liszt's  scene  from  Lenau’s  “Faust” 
the  sensuousness  is  akin  to  sensuality, 

ibut  how  diabolically  clever  this  music 
is!  Not  a point  is  missed.  Familiar  as 
the  work  is,  it  is  always  engrossing,  and' 
the  performance  last  night  was  drama- 
tic, euphonious,  and  eminently  Mephis- 
tophelian.  Nor  even  after  Debussy  and 
Liszt  did  Berlioz,  the  great  forerunner, 
seem  old-fashioned. 

Dr.  Muck  and  the  orchestra  were 
heartily  applauded  after  the  superb 
close  of  “The  Sea,”  and  even  those  who 
probably  did  not  enjoy  the  music  won- 
dered at  the  splendor  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

Casts  for  Boston’s 

Big  Season  of  Opera 

The  Herald  has  already  announced  the 
reprtory  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  company  in  the  Boston  Theatre 
for  the  week  beginning  April  1.  The 
Herald  now  gives  the  casts  of  the  re- 
spective operas: 

MONDAY  EVENING.  April  1,  S o'clock. 

CJounod'B  "Fau.it”  (in  French). 

Marguerite., Miss  Farrar 

Siebel Muir.  Jacoby 

Marthe.. lime.  Poelilmaun 

Faust Mr.  Dippel 

Mephistopheles Mr.  plancon. 

Valentin Mr.  Straceiarl 

Wagner...... .Mr.  Begue 

Conductor,  Mr.  Bovy. 

TUESDAY  EVENING.  April  2.  8 o’clock. 

Puccini’s  “Tcsca”  (in  Italian). 

Flcria  Tosca Mme.  Eames 

A shepherd Mme.  Jacoby 

Cavaxadossi Mr.  Caruso 

Barone  Scarpla Mr.  Scotti 

Angelottl Mr.  Dufriche 

Conductor.  Mr.  Vigna. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON.  April  3,  2 

o’clock. 

Puccini’s  "Mme.  Butterfly”  tin  Italian). 

Mine.  Butterfly Miss  Farrar 

Suzuki Mrs,  Homer 

ICate  'Pinkerton.... Miss  Lawrence 

B.  F.  Pinkerton Mr.  Dippel 

Sharpless Mr.  Scotti 

Goro Mr.  Re|ss 

Conductor,  Mr.  Vigna. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING.  April  3.  S o'clock. 
Wagner's  “Tristan  and  Isolde"  (in  German). 

Isolde Mme.  Schumann  Heink 

Brangacrve. Mme.  Sell umann- Heink 

Tnsta  n Mr.  Burgstaller 

Kurwenai Mr.  Van  Rooy 

Koenig  Mark Mr.  Blass 

■ - , Mr.  Muelilmann 

I, m Hirt. Mr.  Reiss 

Stjmmt  des  Seemans Mr  Bars 

Der  Steuermann Mr  'navr-r 

Conductor.  Mr.  Hertz. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  April  I.  s o'clock. 

Pie  tow’s  "Maria”  (In  Italian). 

I fitly  Enriehetta. . vSB Mis*  Abott 

Nancy Mrs.  Homer 

Lionello,.,  Mr.  Caruso 

Plunkett ; . j.  i Mr.  Journet 

Conductor,  Mr.  Vigna. 

FRIDAY  EVENING.  April  5.  S o’clmk. 

It.  Strauss'  “Salortio”  (in  German). 

Salerno : Muir.  Fremsfac' 

llei'odtas , Misn  Weed 

Page  der  Hcrodias Mme.  Poehlmann 

Page  des  Heretics Miss  Mattfeld 

[{erodes Mr.  Dippel 

Joeliatiaan .Mr.  Van  Reo.v 

NarfabOth Mr,  Burgstaller 

Conductor.  Mr.  Hertz. 

SATURDAY  MATINEE.  April  6,  2 o’clock. 

Verdi's  “Alda"  (In  Italian)..  _ 

Alda ... . . Mme.  Eames 

,Aui tie(j  - Mrs.  Homer 

:A  priestess. . . . x .-.Miss  Lawrence 

Kadaciies Mr.  t 'anno 

Ainon'-tsro Mr.  Straorinr! 

ltnm'fis .M_r . Plancon 

■The  King Mr.  Muelilmann 

Conductor.  Mr.  Vigna. ' 

SATURDAY  EVENING.  April  6.  8 o’clock, 
Wagner’s  "Tanuhaeuser”  (in  Gefmani. 

Elisabeth .Miss  Farrar 

tenlis Miss  Weed 

A Shepherdess. Miss  Alien 

Taitnhaeujser . - .Sir.  Burgstaller 

Wolfram .Mr.  Goritz 

LandgtaSf  Hermann.. Mr.  Blass 

Wall  her.  . . . * Mr.  Reiss 

Heinrich  - . . - ...  Ml'.  Bayer 

Bitorolf .Mr.  Muehiniann 

Ueinmnr Mr.  Dufriche 

Conductor,  Sir.  Hertz. 

MiSS  Proehlieh  and1  the  ballet  corps 
will  appear  in  “Aida,”  “Marta"  and 

“Tannhaeuser,”  and  there  will  be  the 
customary  dance  scene  In  “Faust.” 

Miss  Geraldine  Farrar,  who  will  make 
her  first  appearance  • In  Boston  as  an 
opera  singer,  will  be  heard  three  times — 
as  Marguerite  on  Monday  night,  as 
Mme.  Buttertly  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  as  Elisabeth  on  Saturday  night. 

Miss  Bessie  Abott  will  also  make  her 
first  appearance  here  in  opera,  and  so 
will  Mr.  Stracciari.  the  baritone.  Mr. 
Caruso  will  sing  three  times— as  Cava- 
radossi,  Lionello  and  Radames. 

"Salome"  will  be  sung  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston.  The  part  of  Herod, 
which  was  impersonated  by  Mr.  Burrian 
in  New  York,  will  be  taken  here  by  Mr. 
Dippel. 

The  season  ticket  subscription  sale  by 
mail  is  now  open.  It  is  for  the  entire 
series  of  eight  performances.  Letters  of 
application  should  invariably  be  accom- 
panied by  check,  draft  or  money  order, 
made  payable  to  Lawrence  McCarty, 
manager  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  to 
whom  ail  communications,  inquiries  and 
remittances  Should  be  addressed.  The 
box  office  sale  of  season  tickets  will  fol- 
low this  mail  order  subscription,  begin- 
ning Monday,  March  18  and  extending 
to  Wednesday  evening,  March  20.  Then 
will  come  the  single  scat  sale  at  the  box 
office  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  beginning 
Monday.  March  25.  at  9 o’clock. 

The  piices  for  season  tickets  are  $40 
for  the  entire  first  floor  (orchestra  and 
orchestra  circle)  and  first  two  rows  <n 
the  balcony;  $24  for  the  dress  circle 
(third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  rows  in 
first  balcony),  and  $16  for  the  family  cir- 
cle (second  balcony).  The  price  for  sin- 
gle tickets  in  the  orchestra,  orchestra 
circle  and  first'  two  rows  in  balconV.  :s 
$5;  dress  circle,  $3,  and  family  circle,  $2. 


MUSIC  MOTE. 


Mr.  Max  Heinrich  will  give  a song 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  21st. 

Other  announcements  will  be  found 
on  the  music  page  of  this  issue. 
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Mr.  Francis  Macmlllen.  violinist,  gave 
a recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Chick- 
lerlng  Hall.  He  then  played  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  Boston.  Mr.  Richard  Hage- 
mar.  was  the  pianist.  The  programme 
as  announced  was  as  follows:  Tartinl,  j 
variations  on  a theme  by  Carelli;  Sind- 
ing.  concerto  in  A major;  Bach,  adagio 
from  the  concerto  in  E major;  Leclair, 
Tambourin;  Mozart,  Minuet;  Sindlng 
Legende;  A.  Bandegger,  Jr.,  Bohemian 
Dance;  Mendelssohn,  andante  and 
finale  from  the  concerto  in  E minor. 

Mr.  Macmlllen  deserved  a larger  au- 
dience. They  that  heard  him  yesterday 
were  warmlv  appreciative,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  add  to  the  programme.  There 
have  been  few  visiting  violinists  this 
season,  and  there  have  been  few  violin 
recitals. 

Scored  Triumph  Previously. 

Neither  the  fact  that  Mr.  Macmillen 
has  been  highly  praised  in  foreign  cities 
nor  the  fact  that  he  is  an  American 
should  of  itself  fill  a hall  to  overflowing, 
for  a European  success  has  been  known 
to  be  equivalent  to  an  American  failure, 
and  there  are  Americans,  staunch,  un- 
flinching patriots,  who  fiddle  or  play  the 
piano  or  sing  in  a manner  that  is  pain- 
ful to  ears  and  nerves.  But  Mr.  Mac- 
millen had  already  played  here  early 
in  the  season,  and  then  given  proofs  of 
sound  training  and  indisputable  talent, 
whatever  might  have  been  said  about 
certain  details  of  his  artistry,  whether 
pronounced  individuality  was  granted  . 
him  or  not. 

He  was  heard  yesterday  to  his  spectel 
advantage  in  Slndlng's  concerto  and  the 
adagio  by  Bach.  The  concerto  was 
played  here  for  the  first  time  by  Mr. 
wlnternitz  at  a Symphony  concert  m 
November.  1906.  The  music  is  naturally 
less  effective  when  a piano  is  substituted 
for  the  orchestra,  but  Mr.  Hageman 
played  a colored  and  dramatic  accom- 
paniment, although  occasionally  he 
forced  tone  In  the  effort  to  reproduce 
thunderous  orchestra]  effects. 


Tht-  concerto  gained  by  another  hear- 
ing. and  its  force,  which  is  often  austere, 
is  not  to  be  denied.  Again  the  beginning 
'of  the  andante  movement  was  most  Im- 
jpresslve,  and  again  was  there  recogni- 
tion of  unflinching  sincerity  and  a 
marked  individuality  in  the  expression 
of  musical  thought.  Mr.  Macmillen 
played  the  concerto  with  strength,  dash 
and  In  a more  truly  interpretive  man- 
ner than  was  observed  in  his  perfor- 
mance when  he  first  visited  Boston. 

He  played  the  beautiful  music  by  Bach 
with  appropriate  emotional  simplicity, 
as  though  he  were  content  to  let  the 
music  speak  for  itself  without  undue 
rhetoric  and  without  comment.  In  the 
variations  by  Tartinl  his  intonation  was 
not  always  true  and  one  of  his  manner- 
isms—a constant  sliding  from  tone  to 
tone— an  excessive  portamento,  was  an- 
noying. 

Mozart  Minuet  by  Request. 

The  piece  by  Leclair  might  have  been 
distinguished  by  more  lightness  and 
grace,  though  the  performance,  as  it 
was,  gave  pleasure,  as  did  that  of  the 
minuet  by  Mozart,  which  was  played  “by 
request." 

Mr.  Macmlllen  will  play  with  the  The- 
odore Thomas  orchestra  in  Chicago  at 
the  end  of  this  month,  and  in  May  he 
will  sail  for  Europe  to  give  concerts  in 
London  and  in  the  English  provinces. 
Later  he  will  be  in  Ostend  and  in  Ger- 
man watering  places.  In  October  he  will 
give  concerts  in  Berlin,  and  then  return 
to  the  United  States  for  a second  tour. 


M tJ'k-  l ^ o ~f 


The  Hoffmann  Quartet  (Messrs. 
Hoffmann,  Bak,  Rissland,  Barth),  gave 
its  third  concert  of  the  season  last 
evening  in  Potter  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  Strube’s  quartet 
in  D major,  op.  15;  Debussy’s  dances 
for  harp  and  small  orchestra  (first 
time  here);  and  Mozart’s  quartet  in 
E-flat  major.  The  following  musicians 
from  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
assisted:  Heinrich  Schuecker,  harp; 

D.  Kuntz,  E.  Fiedler,  N.  Sokoloff,  J.  C. 
Mullaly,  F.  Currier,  violins;  A.  Gietzen, 
viola;  G.  Gerhard,  double-bass;  Mr. 
Georges  Longy  conducted  the  dances. 

The  quartet  by  Mr.  Strube  was 
brought  out  by  the  Hoffmann  quartet 
two  years  ago.  Last  evening’s  pro- 
gramme announced  a new  version  of 
the  finale,  but  the  work  is  not  sufficient- 
ly familiar  to  suggest  any  comment 
upon  the  changes  made.  As  it  stands, 
the  quartet  is  an  exceptionally  ingrati- 
ating piece  of  chamber  music,  at  mo- 
ments threatening  prolixity,  but  always 
saved  from  tediousness  by  the  delectable 
sweetness  of  its  fir^t  half  and  the  ani- 
mation of  its  second.  The  second  move- 
ment. an  adagio  of  fine  and  poetic 
quality,  made  perhaps  the  most  immedi- 
ate appeal,  although  the  scherzo  has 
gcod  pages  and  pleased  by  its  piquancy. 
The  performance  of  this  work  was  ad- 
mirably smooth  and  sympathetic. 

Two  Debussy  Dances.  » i- 

The  chief  Interest  centred  naturally 
in  the  two  dances  by  Debussy— “Danse 
Sacree”  and  “Danse  Profane”— which 
were  performed  here  for  the  first  time. 
They  were  written  for  a chromatic  harp 
without  pedals,  and  were  played  for  the 
first  time  at  a Colonne  concert  in  Paris 
Nov.  6,  1904.  The  harpist  was  Mme. 
Wurmser-Delcourt.  The  conditions  last 
evening  were,  on  the  whole,  favorable 
■ to  a fair  performance  of  the  work; 
lor  the  hall  was  of  suitable  size,  the 
material  of  the  orchestra  was  good,  and 
no  one  could  have  shown  keener  sym- 
pathy than  did  Mr.  Longy  with  the 
music  of  his  compatriot.  Moreover,  the 
entire  work  was  repeated. 

Yet  it  baffles  analysis,  by  the  very 
reason  that  the  impression  made  was  so 
vivid;  for  Debussy,  when  he  is  himself, 
exercises  a strange  spell.  These  dances 
are  characteristic  — whether  or  not  in 
form  is  not  now  under  discussion;  they 
are  characteristic  in  the  atmosphere 
they  create  and  the  charm  that  is 
wrought  over  the  spirit  of  the  listener. 
They  were  played  together  without  a 
halt,  and,  although  the  two  dances  are 
very  different  in  character,  the  contrast 
is  not  a sharp  one,  and  the  transition 
is  subtle. 

Danse  Sacree,  the  Gem. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  average 
New  Englander  has  more  than  a hazy 
notion  of  what  a sacred  dance  should 
be,  and  he  may  well  have  been  puzzled 
by  the  suave  lapse  into  Debussy's  sec- 
ular dance,  which  seemed  innocuous 
enough  to  any  one  with  eyes  glued  to 
the  word  “profane."  Not  that  any  stout 
conservative  would  ever  concede  that 
Debussy  could  be  innocuous.  Be  that  as 
it  may.  while  both  dances  are  of  inde- 
scribable charm,  and  while  the  second, 
by  its  delicacy  and  rhythm,  may  have 
evoked  a more  superficial  tingle,  the  first 
dance,  the  "Danse  Sacree,”  will  probably 
abide  longer  in  the  memory,  and  when 
the  hearer  comes  to  read  for  the  first 
time  certain  pages  by  Pierre  Louys  they 
will  seem  vaguely  familiar  to  him. 

The  performance  was  wholly  adequate, 
and  to  say  more  than  this  would  lie 
redundant.  Mr.  Schuecker  and  Mr. 
Longy  were  recalled  again  and  again 
until  they  responded,  as  has  been  stated, 
with  a repetition  of  the  work.  This  op- 
.tunity  to  hear  it  again  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  highly  desirable.  There 
'was  a thoroughly  appreciative  audience 
of  good  size.  it  / 

( PUPILS  GIVE  RECITAL 

There  was  a song  recital  last  even- 
ing in  Steinert  Hall  by  pupils  of  Miss 
Minna  Pfefferkorn.  The  pupils  who 
appeared  were  Misses  Agnes  Goddard. 
Adelaide  Brown,  Teresa  Browne  anil 
Mr.  R.  Barton  Sanders.  Mr.  Hermann 
Heherlein.  'cellist,  assisted,  and  Miss 


played  the  accompam- 


Ruth  Morse 
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Hr.  Felix  Fox,  pianist,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Willy  Hess,  gave  his  third  chamber  con- 
cert last  night  in  Stelnert  Hall.  The 
programme  was  as  follows:  R.  Strauss, 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  op.  18;  piano 
pieces,  Rhapsody  in  F sharp  minor  and 
Rhapsody  in  C major,  by  Dohnanyi; 
Cesar  Franck,  sonata  in  A major  for 
piano  and  violin.  The  hall  was  filled 
with  a warmly  applausive  audience. 

Strauss’  sonata  was  first  played  here 
by  Messrs.  Lamond  and  Kneisel  at  a 
concert  of  the  Kneisel  quartet  in  Decem- 
ber. 1902.  It  was  composed  at  the  time 
when  the  composer  halted  between  the 
path  in  which  Schumann  and  Brahms 
had  walked  and  the  one  toward  which 
Liszt  and  Wagner  beckoned  him. 

In  many  ways  this  sonata  is  orthodox, 
and  only  here  and  there  are  hints  at 
the  Strauss  of  today,  the  Strauss  of 
the  later  symphonic  poems  and  the 
superb  "Salome.”  Yet  just  as  there 
are  some  who  blindly  condemn  every- 
thing that  Wilde  wrote  on  account  of 
his  wretched  ending,  so  some  may 
perhaps  find  hideous  immorality  in 
this  plausibly  virtuous  sonata.  Pos- 
sibly there  will  soon  be  indignant 

Srotests  against  the  name  of  Richard, 
_ trauss  appearing  on  a symphony  or 
chamber  music  programme. 

This  sonata  is  thematically  ireer 
and  more  spontaneous  than  are  many 
of  the  later  works  of  the  composer, 
but  some  of  the  themes  are  common- 
place, especially  when  they  are  Intend- 
ed to  express  any  of  the  gentler  emo- 
tions. Thus  they  are  characteristically 
Straussian. 

The  work,  as  a whole,  is  spirited, 
full  of  life,  a composition  well  calcu- 
lated to  retain  the  attention  which  is 
aroused  at  the  fiery  beginning.  T lere 
are  a few  passages  in  the  detail  that 
are  as  padding  of  an  ordinary  and  ob- 
vious sort,  but  they  do  not  disturb  the 
hearer  in  the  general  rush  of  musical 
thought. 

By  the  side  of  Franck’s  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin  the  work  of  Strauss 
seemed  superficial.  Nor  was  the  per- 
formance responsible  in  any  way,  for 
Mr.  Hess,  excellent  violinist  as  he  is, 
distinguished  as  he  is  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  many  serious  works,  is  not  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Franck, 
nor  is  Mr.  Fox  heard  to  his  best  ad- 
vantage in  the  music  of  this  master. 

The  performance  last  night  was  less 
extravagant  and  irritating  as  far  as  the 
choice  of  tempi  was  concerned  than  the 
one  last  season  in  which  Mr.  Hess  had 
Mr.  Pugno  for  a colleague,  for  Mr. 
Pugno  delights  in  playing  fast,  and  at 
times  ruinously  fast,  possibly  because  he 
is  corporeally  heavy,  and  he  thus  wishes 
to  make  a contrast  for  the  eyes  of  the 
hearer. 

Messrs.  Hess  and  Fox  did  not  give 
an  intimate  interpretation.  They  did 
not  reproduce  the  adorable  tenderness 
and  loveliness  of  this  music,  nor  was 
i here  the  suggestion  of  the  strange 
blend  of  simplicity  and  subtleness 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Franck’s  art.  They  were  much  more 
effective  in  the  sonata  by  Strauss. 

The  rhapsodies  of  Dohnahyi  were 
piayed  here  earlier  in  the  season  by 
Mr.  Ganz  The  first  may  well  be  reck- 
oned among  the  important  contributions 
of  recent  years  to  the  literature  of  the 
piano.  The  second  is  a musing,  to  use 
the  painters'  slang  term.  Mr.  Fox  made 
them  effective,  but  each  of  the  pieces  ad- 
mits of  a more  heroic  performance.  Re- 
called, he  added  to  the  programme. 

The  fourth  and  last  concert  of  the 
series  will  be  given  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon. April  23.  when  Miss  Mary  V.  Pratt, 
pianist,  will  assist. 

A WORD  FOR  BARMAIDS. 

No  wonder  the  30,000  barmaids  in 
Great  Britain  rise  as  one  woman  in 
protest  against  the  bill  to  make  the 
tending  of  bars  illegal  for  all  of 
their  sex  except  publicans’  wives 
and  daughters.  The  Earnest  Stu- 
dent of  Sociology  also  views  the  bill 
with  dismay. 

For  the  British  barmaid  has  been 
a mighty  educational  and  social 


force  in  England.  Play  actresses 
and  professional  beauties  have  left 
the  bar  to  delight  the  world.  One 
of  the  most  charming  and  accom- 
plished actresses  ever  seen  in  Amer- 
ica drew  ale  and  handed  out  "blue 


ruin”  in  her  girlhood.  Some  of  them 
have  brought  health,  good  blood  and  | 


common  sense  into  aristocracy  by 

marrying  and  looking  after  sons 
who  might  otherwise  have  gone 
astray.  The  British  barmaid  is  usu- 
ally a kindly  soul,  a keen  judge  of 
male  character,  a mistress  of  pol- 
ished badinage  and  touch-and-go 
repartee.  She  works  hard  and  sel- 
dom complains.  She  often  preserves 
her  dignity  on  trying  occasions,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  has  a soft 
heart  for  young  fellows  who  are 
down  on  their  luck  and  friendless. 
She  gives  them  good  advice;  she 
tells  them  that  they  have  had 
enough;  in  some  cases  she  sews  on 
buttons  and  sews  up  rips.  When 
she  has  a day  off,  her  choice  is  the 
“bloomin’  ” country. 

She  is  a British  institution,  and 
should  be  classed  with  cricket,  after- 
noon tea,  and  the  London  Times. 


QONCERT  pOYER 


Story  of  Remarkable  Devotion 
to  Piano  Teacher  Who 
Lost  Sigh). 


DOINGS  AND  SAYINGS 

AMONG  THE  MUSICIANS 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  name  of  Walter  Macfarren  is  not 
unknown  to  musicians  in  this  city,  al- 
though he  was  less  distinguished  than 
his  older  brother,  George.  Part  songs 
and  church  anthems  by  Walter  have 
been  sung  here. 

Walter  Macfarren  died  in  1905.  Last 
month  his  memory  was  revived  by  an 
extraordinary  case  brought  in  an  Eng- 
lish law  court,  the  chancery  division. 
The  action  was  to  determine  whether 
Miss  Steel  of  Maidenhead  was  entitled 
to  £30  a year  out  of  the  late  Prof.  Mac- 
farren’s  estate.  The  plaintiff  was  [ 
brought  into  court  on  a portable  bed  and  j 
was  laid  on  trestles  on  the  bench  beside 
the  judge.  She  suffers  from  a spinal 
complaint.  Two  nurses  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

Pier  story  as  told  by  counsel  was  as 
follows:  In  1S74  Macfarren  was  4S  years 
old,  and  Miss  Steel,  who  was  then  10, 
became  one  of  his  pupils.  She  showed 
talent  as  a pianist  and  was  his  favorite. 
Four  years  later  he  began  to  grow  blind, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  employ  her  as 
secretary  and  general  assistant.  "It 
was  her  duty  to  teach  him  the  whole 
of  the  score  of  the  classical  pieces 
which  he  conducted  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  and  assist  him  to  commit 
to  memory  the  music  the  advanced  stu- 
dents were  in  the  habit  of  performing. 
It  was  a gigantic  task  for  a blind  man 
to  conduct  such  an  orchestra  as  that 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a lot  of 
the  work  fell  on  the  plaintiff.  The  re- 
sult of  tlielr  acquaintance  was  that  a 
friendship  was  formed  which  continued 
for  25  years.” 


In  1S90  Miss  Steel  was  appointed  a 
professor  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Few 
women  have  received  this  honor.  Her 
ir.coms  from  all  sources  was  increased, 
and  she  was  making  about  £900  a year 
when  she  was  obliged  to  decide  between 
dropping  her  work  or  dropping  Prof. 
Macfarren.  whose  blindness  made  him  i 
almost  helpless.  She  decided  to  remain 
with  him.  and  she  asked  only  this,  that 
hr;  should  secure  to  her  a yearly  Income 
of  £100  for  life.  Shortly  afterward  her 
spine  became  affected  and  she  could  not 
work  so  hard  as  she  had  been  doing. 

The  professor  was  shrewd,  canny, 
close,  near,  prudent,  thrifty,  or  however 
you  choose  to  put  it.  The  insurance 
company  asked  him  for  a capital  sum 
to  secure  £100  a year,  but  he  would  not 
part  with  it.  He  purchased  an  annuity 
of  £50  12s.  Cd.(  for  which  he  raid  £1000.' 
He  paid  the  other  £50  a year  from  his 
account  semi-annually,  and  when  he 
died  the  latter  amount  was  cut  off. 


In  the  course  of  the  trial  Miss  Steel 
swore  that  as  long  as  Prof.  Macfarren 
retained  his  conductorship  she  taught 
him  note  by  note  the  scores  of  the 
pieces  played  twice  a week  at  the  Acad- 
emy concerts.  He  never  paid  her  money 
for  her  services,  and  all  the  sums  she 
received  from  other  sources  she  handed 
over  to  him,  because  he  acted  as  her 
banker.  He  told  her  frequently  that  she 
should  have  £100  a year  for  life.  - 

Mark  the  insinuations  made  by  the 
cross-examiner  as  reported  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph. 

"You  were  very  fond  of  Prof.  Mac- 
farren?" 

Plaintiff:  “I  was  as  fond  of  him  as  I 

would  be  of  any  eminent  man  placed  in 
his  position.' 

"You  loved  him  very  dearlv?” 

".Vo.  I don’t  think  I loved  him  dearly. 
I worked  hard  for  him,  and  loved  him  as 
a father.” 

"Were  you  one  of  his  favorite  pupils?" 

“Oh,  yes.  because  I was  one  of  his 
best  pupils.” 

"Did  you  consider  you  owed  your  suc- 
cess in  life  to  him?" 

“Far  from  it.  He  is  dead,  and  I don’t 
wish  to  say  more  than  that." 

“Do  you  remember  your  letter  of 
'tent.  4.  1905?  ’It  Is  worse  than  losing 


my  father.  1 seem  to  see  In  a flash  T 
owe  everything  to  your  uncle  that  I . 
have  learned  i*.i  life— except  what  I have 
learned  In  the  crucible  of  suffering.’  Was 
that  true?" 

"The  language  was  so  hyperbolical  It 
cannot  be  taken  literally.  It  was  writ- 
ten under  emotion.  If  ’everything’  in- 
cluded money,  it  certainly  was  not  true.” 


The  judge  decided  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
ecutors. He  said  that  "he  had  no  doubt 
Prof.  Macfarren  Intended  to  provide 
Miss  Steel  with  an  annuity  of  £100  a 
year,  but,  while  giving  the  fullest  effect 
to  that,  he  (his  lordship)  could  find  no 
declared  promise  or  contract.  At  all 
events,  there  was  no  promise  which  | 
could  be  enforced." 

Prof.  Macferren.  by  the  way,  wrote 
his  "Musical  Memoirs,”  which  has  been 
characterized  as  a volume  of  "pleas- 
ant reminiscences.”  Poor  Miss  Steel, 
who  sacrificed  her  livelihood  and  her 
comfort  for  the  eminent  professor,  also 
has  her  reminiscences. 

In  189S  the  Musical  Times  published 
a long  article  on  the  eminent  professor, 
tlie  composer  of  the  popular  part  song 
“You  stole  my  love”  and  other  works,, 
and  in  the  course  of  compliment  said: 
"The  amount  of  work  he  gets  through 
is  quite  extraordinary— in  fact,  work  is 
to  him  the  elixir  of  life.  He  has  a 
buoyant,  sunny  disposition,  and  mu- 
sielan-like  he  keenly  enjoys  a joke." 
There  is  not  a word  about  the  assist- 
ance given  by  Miss  Steel,  and  the  last 
joke  of  the  eminent  professor  was  at 
her  expense. 

The  closing  sentences  of  the  article 
about  Macfarren  in  the  Musical  Times 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
report  of  the  trial:  "May  he  be  spared 
many  years  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
health  and  happiness,  and  the  strength 
to  continue  carrying  on  those  important 
duties,  the  discharge  of  which  has 
brought  him  so  much  distinction  during 
his  long  professional  career.  And  when 
life’s  shadows  fall  around  him  may  he 
abundantly  experience  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise,  ‘at  evening-time  it  shall  be 
light.’  ” 


Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  and  Mme. 
Samaroff  gave  a concert  in  New  York 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Home  for  the 
Destitute  Blind  last  Monday.  Miss 
Farrar  sang  songs  by  Bartlielemv, 
Bemberg,  Chadwick,  Hahn,  Pessard, 
Schubert.  Thomas,  Tschaikowski.  Wolf. 

Mme.  Katharine  Goodson  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  .Iordan  Hall  next 
Thursday  afternoon.  In  private  life 
she  is  Mrs.  Arthur  .Hinton.  In  the  con- 
suming desire  for  publicity  neither  the 
cradle  nor  the  grave  is  spared  by 
agents  in  these  restless  days.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  there  is  publication  of 
the  "pretty  little  romance”  connected 
with  the  beginning  of  the  courtship. 
“It  seems  that  the  parents  of  Miss 
Goodson  and  Mr.  Hinton  were  acquain- 
ted, and  that  once  when  Mrs.  Goodson1 
was  invited  by  Mrs.  Hinton  to  visit  her 
Miss  Goodson,  who  was  then  a girl  in 
her  teens,  was  taken  along.  Following 
the  English  custom.  Miss  Goodson  left 
her  shoes  outside  her  door  that  night, 
and  the  next  morning  they  could  not  be 
found.  They  were  at  last  discovered  in 
young  Hinton's  room.  It  was  a boyish 
prank,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
friendship,  which  later  in  life,  and  not 
so  verv  much  later  either,  developed 
into  a stronger  passion.”  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hinton  will  sail  for  England  on  April 
1.  Her  last  concert  will  be  at  New  Bed- 
ford March  28. 

Mr.  Campanari  said  in  Kansas  City  on 
Feb.  27  that  he  should  never  again  sing 
in  opera.  There  must  be  something  in 
the  air  of  the  town.  When  Mme.  Nor- 
dica  was  there  a year  or  two  ago  she 
swore  with  a mighty  oath  that  she  would  • 
never  again  sing  in  concert;  never,  no 
never.  Yet  she  sang  here  last  January 
and  disported  herself  in  an  extraordina- 
ry manner  to  the  accompaniments  of 
tire  inimitable,  the  only  Mr.  E.  Romayne 
Simmons.  Mr.  Campanari  also  remarked 
that  he  loves  his  home  in  New  York  too 
much  to  travel  any  more. 

Miss  Alice  Nielsen  in  KansasCity  sang 
with  Mr.  Campanari  in  "The  Barber  of 
Seville."  and  in  the  lesson  scene  she  in- 
terpolated “Home.  Sweet  Home."  “Corn- 
in’ Thro'  the  Rye”  and  "Old  Folks  at 
Home,"  all  in  English.  The  Kansas  City 
Star  welcomed  her  royally: 

"To  see  one  of  its  own  daughters  — 
Alice  Nielsen  — stand  confessed  within 
its  sight  and  hearing  as  a grand  opera 
singer  of  the  best  rank  was  the  joyous 
experience  of  Kansas  City  at  Conven- 
tion Hail  last  night.  The  great  Italic n 
master.  Verdi,  produced  no  more  ambi- 
tious or  exacting  opera  than  ’Rigoletto.’ 
But  it  imposes  no  requirement  that  M'ss 
Nielsen  did  not  meet  triumphantly, 
either  as  to  its  lyric  or  dramatic  phases. 
She  is  no  less  an  actress  than  a singer, 
and  she  is  both  to  a degree  which  fulfils 
the  highest  standards.” 

It  appears  that  "an  ovation  filled  Con- 
vention Hail  with  its  glad  acclaim,”  and 
this  "ovation"  “must  be  classed  among 
the  notable  events  in  the  domain  of  art 
in  Kansas  City."  The  Star  ended  an  edi- 
torial criticism  of  Miss  Nielsen's  per- 
formance ot  Gllda:  “This  is  ail  con- 
ceded to  Miss  Nielson  without  the 
shadow  of  local  bias  or  any  predisposi- 
tion in  her  favor  other  than  that  which 
justice  calls  for." 

Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  the  eminent 
baritone,  has  been  talking  in  Detroit. 
He  said  to  a reporter  of  the  News-Tri- 
bune: "I  am  fonder  of  my  American 

audiences  than  any  other.  Especially  do 
1 like  the  westerners.  In  them  you  find 
the  true  spirit  of  music.  They  come, 
r.ot  satiated  and  hypercritical,  like  New 
Yorkers,  but  full  of  enthusiasm  and  the 
desire  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of 
what  the  singer  lias  to  give.  They  are 
intensely  human,  and  want  to  be  ap- 
pealed to.  Tnat  is  what  tiiey  come  for 
and  fhat  is  what  you  must  give  them." 

Give  the  public  what  it  wants! 

The  late  Artemus  Ward  and  one  Bill- 
son  once  organized  a dramatic  company 
and  thev  played  "The  Drunkard,  or  the 
Falling  Saved,  with  a Real  Drunkard." 

“The  plav  didn’t  take  particlariy  and 
cb  vc  Min  son  m me.  Let's  eiv  ’em  some 


^ToT consign  of'eSn  tragP- 
°!R^andafhass  drurr i but  yaps 
N°.  Blllson;  and  ^^.f^led  mind! 

wa&  a 1 jw  ( - * usances  in  any  <li- 

xfd  adoo  to  Billson.  He  is  now 
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others  have  made  tlie  same  complaint. 

SSnwrva  skpwa's 

wind. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  de- 
scribed in  an  editorial  article  one  Mr. 
Caruso  as  “a  tenor  in  whom  the  art- 
iciin  tomnerament  nuivers  triumph- 


imposed  matter. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  has  been  drawing 
crowds  in  London.  The  Dally  Telegraph 
said  of  one  recital:  “Mr.  de  Paohmann 

was  both  communicative  and  confiden- 
tial. Time  and  again,  and.  in  fact,  as 
often  as  opportunity  offered,  he  played 
with  one  hand,  Rnd  explained  things 
with  the  other.  When  both  hands  were 
busilv  engaged  he  indicated  the  musi- 
cal situation  by  graphic  facial  expres- 
sion and  even  by  verbal  comment.  Once, 
for  instance,  when  he  was  slowing  down 
in  his  own  delightfully  delicate  way  the 
closing  cadences  of  a mazurka,  he  point- 
ed with  disengaged  hand  to  a door  away 
at  the  top  of  the  orchestra,  remarking: 
'And  the  dancers,  one  by  one,  all  go  out 
by  that  door.'  And  yet,  in  spite  of— per- 
haps because  of— the  utter  unconvention- 
ality of  the  player  the  recital  was  in- 
tensely fascinating.  No  other  word 
adequately  describes  his  performance. 
Gesticulate  and  grimace  though  he 
might,  one  always  had  the  feeling  that 
he  was  playing  Chopin  just  as  he  ought 
to  be  played,  with  all  the  poetry  and 
sentiment*  brought  to  the  surface.*  * * 
The  audience  reluctant  to  quit  the  hall 
crowded  round  the  platform  in  raptur- 
ous admiration.” 

Mr.  Alovin  Sehroeder  will  make  his 
final  appearance  in  New  York  as  a 
soloist  the  14th  at  a concert  of  the 
Russian  Symphony  orchestra,  when  he 
will  plav  Davidoff's  concerto  in  D ma- 
jor "for'the  first  time  in  New  York.” 


Rowsby  Woof  is  the  name  of  a vio- 
linist who  has  been  fiddling  in  London. 

Mme.  Nordica  backed  a female  mat- 
ador in  a bull  fight  at  Juarez,  Mex., 
March  3,  and  gave  her  a “roll  of  bills.” 
Is  Mme.  Nordica  thinking  of  taking 
the  part  of  Carmen  and  meanwhile 
acquiring  local  color? 

Frank  Leo’s  song,  “I  Want  You  to 
Notice  My  Leggings,"  is  popular  in 
London.  The  Era  gives  a pleasing  ac- 
count of  the  invention  of  the  song. 
“One  night  he  was  sitting  in  a billiard 
room  bard  by  the  Empire,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  with  his  somewhat  lengthy  legs 
encased  in  leather,  stretched  out.  A 
player  nearly  fell  over  them,  and 
asked  whether  he  required  all  the 
room.  Leo's  reply  was,  'No;  I want 
you  to  notice  my  leggings.’  This  re- 
tort went  so  well  that  the  song  was 
decided  on.  and  three  verses  wore 
completed  before  the  writer  reached 
home."  A ready  wit  and  an  easy 
public!  ' . . , 

The  Referee  (London)  did  not  take 
Enrico  Bossi’s  “Paradise  Lost”  as  se- 
riously as  it  should.  “As  usual  in  such 
works  the  Satanic  music  is  more  in- 
teresting than  the  angelic.  Hell  is  ap- 
proached by  an  instrumental  fugue 
with  a subiect  of  malignant  energy 
which  plainly  indicates  that  mischief 
is  brewing,  and  Satan's  theme  is  thun- 
dered out  by  the  tuba  with  what  may 
be  described  as  malicious  forethought.” 


TRAFALGAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald; 

The  clipping  enclosed  is  from  The  Her- 
ald of  the  2d  inst.  Who  is  right? 

In  bis  speech  to  the  Spanish  War  Veterans  at 
the  American  House.  Friday  night.  Got.  Guild, 
referring  to  Nelson’s  famous  victory,  pro- 
nounced “Trafalgar”  with  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable.  In  England  they  accent  the  mid- 
dle syllnble.  Ask  any  London  cabby  the  next 
time  you  find  yourself  at  Euston  square. 

The  Century  Dictionary  gives  the  pro- 
nunciation as  follows:  “The  battle  of 
Traf-al-gar  and  Tra-fal-gar  square.” 
WILLIAM  W.  RUGG. 

Watertown,  Mass.,  March  6,  1997. 

[Trafalgar,  in  whatever  connection  it 
is  used,  is  pronounced  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable  by  nine-tenths  of 
English-speaking  people.  How  does  the 
old  song  go— “The  Death  of  Nelson”? 

“ ’Twas  in  Trafalgar's  bay 
We  saw  the  Frenchmen  lay." 

How  the  Spaniards  pronounce  the 
word  is  here  Immaterial.  English- 
speaking  people  say  “Cologne"  not 
“Koeln.  — Ed.  j 


"‘ors  in  Encyclopedias;  Men  Who 
Loved  Words  for  Their  Own 
Sake;  Third  Volume  of 
Grove’s  Dictionary. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE, 

HEN  the.  young  Baudelaire  first  visited  Theophlle  Clautler,  the  lat- 
ter asked  if  he  were  fond  of  reading  dictionaries,  "He  eyed  me 
with  a curiously  suspicious  look  ns  though  he  were  testing  me. 
'spoke  as  ho  would  have  spoken  about  anything  else,  very  quietly,  and 
ii  a.  tone  that  another  would  have  used  to  Inform  himself  whether  X 
iforred  books  of  travels  to  novels.  Fortunately,  In  my  youth  I had  been 
.citeed  with  lexloomatiia.  and  I saw  that  my  answer  won  his  esteem.’’ 
Gautier  then  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  a poet's  passion  for  the  dtc- 
ary.  Hid  words  are  quoted  In  the  essay  on  Gautier  by  Baudelaire, 
cspay  that  contains  these  sentences:  "Strange  heresies  have  crept 

o literary  criticism.  Some  heavy  cloud,  coming  from  Geneva,  Boston, 
hell,-  has  intercepted  the  beautiful  rays  of  the  sun  of  aestheticism.” 
Both  Gautier  and  Baudelaire  loved  words  for  their  own  sake,  for 
ir  shape,  sound, ' color.  As  Gautier  himself  said:  "For  the  poet,  words 
ve  in  themselves,  outside  of  the  meaning  they  express,  an  inherent' 
duty  and  worth,  as  precious  stones  not  yet  cut  and  set  in  bracelets, 
cklaces,  rings.  They  charm  the  connoisseur  who  looks  at  them  and 
ts  them  with  his  finger  in  the  little  cup  where  they  are  kept  in  re- 
ve,  a3  a jeweller  would  do  if  he  were  meditating  a bijou.  There  are 
fds  that  are  diamonds,  sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds;  there  are  words 
ft  shine  as  phosphorus  when  they  are  rubbed.” 

There  is  no  better  reading  on  a dull  day  than  a.  dictionary.  I mean 
al  dictionary,  such  as  Bailey’s,  which  was  used  by  our  grandfathers 
r the  pen  had  been  drawn  through  certain  "low  words,”  so  that  the 
ilcbren’s  minds  should  not  be  contaminated,  an  operation  not  unlike 
at  of  certain  editors  of  classics  who  took  out  objectionable  lines  and 
tt  them  all  together  in  an  appendix.  Witness  Byron's  ironical  remarks 
■IT is  subject.  ^ 

| Open  Bailey’s  at  random.  Did  you  ever  use  the  word  “nostoch”? 
arn  and  ponder:  “Nostoch  (with  naturalists)  a sort  of  excrement  or 
mi  matter  like  a jelly,  of  a dark  red  color,  that  is  supposed  to  drop  down 
»n  the  earth  from  some  luxuriant  planet  or  star.”  Shut  your  eyes. 
In  -over  the  leaves  and  put  your  finger  on  a word.  Ah,  we  find:  “To 

jp-Shire  or  red-seer  (with  smiths) spoken  of  a piece  of  iron  in  their  fire, 
it  is  heated  too  much,  so  that  it  breaks  or  cracks  under  the  hammer, 
ligo  it  is  working,  between  hot  and  cold.” 

Or  take  the  last  part  of  Dr.  Murray’s  “New  English  Dictionary,” 
me — Misbirth.”  published  Jan.  1.  Why  Is  a set  of  stabling  grouped 
lnd  a yard  called  “mews”?  Because,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  royal  stables 
haring  Cross  in  London  were  so  called  six  centuries  ago,  and  they 
■ere  built  on  the  site  where  the  royal  hawks  were  formerly  mewed;  that 
■put  in  a mew,  or  cage,  at  moulting  time. 

' If  you  look  >at  “miaue”  you  will  find  a quotation  from  Urquhart’s  Rab- 
ija: "The  mumbling  of  rabets,  humming  of  wasps,  mioling  of  tygers, 
buzz  mg  of  bears.”  Do  bears  still  “bruzz"? 

No  matter  what  section  of  Dr.  Murray’s  colossal  work  you  inquire 
o,  delight  is  in  every  page.  Oh,  when  will  the  section  including  “py- 
has”  be  published,  that  all  may  know  whether  the  correct  spelling  be 
!h  a “y”  or  an  “a”?  The  doctor  evidently  prefers  “pyjamas,”  for  he 
a already  annotated  "piper.”  And  is  there  a “pyjama”?  If  so  is  it  one 
the  two  garments,  or  is  it  used  in  the  sense  of  trouser  leg”? 


cermiig  music,  mustclans  and  musical 
instruments  chat  ate  not  to  be  found 
easily  elsewhere,  and  are  practically  in- 
accessible io  any  one  that  does  not  read 
French  and  German. 

No  encyclopaedia  planned  on  so  great 
a scale  will  be  free  from  errors,  either 
in  dates  or  in  other  statements  of  facts. 
A work  of  this  kind,  like  a slang  die- 
lionary,  ages  while  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer.  Nor  will  expressions  of 
critical  opinion  please  everybody.  This 
is  all  taken  for  granted. 

Rut  serious  faults,  seen  only  too 
plainly  in  the  preceding  volumes,  are 
again  In  evidence,  and  must  now  be 
regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  work— 

or,  let  us  say,  of  Mr.  Fuller  Me. Hand,  I 
the  editor.  These  two  faults  are  a sin- I 
gnlar  lack  of  proportion  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  space  allotted  to  the  lives  ot 
musicians  and  to  musical  subjects,  and 
an  irritating  insularity  of  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  editor. 

Lack  of  Proportion. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  instance 
after  instance  of  the  amazing  lack  of 
proportion.  Open  the  volume  .where  you 
will  and  you  wonder. 

/Mr.  Horatio  Parker,  now  of  New  Ha- 
ven, Ct.,  has  over  three  columns.  His 
J portrait  is  published  and  there  is  a list 
of  his  til  works,  each  one  with  the  date 
of  composition. 

Three  columns!  We  are  informed  that 
“Love  for  music  did  not  awaken  in  the 
future  composer  until  his  14th  year,  but 
it  then  took  such  complete  possession 
of  his  mind  and  affections  that  sports 
and  recreation  were  left  out  of  his  life 
and  the  necessary  education  in  other 
branches  was  imparted  with  great  di.\ 
ficulty  in  the  intervals  of  music  study.’’ 
Mr.  Krehbiel,  the  author  of  this  volum- 
inous article,  also  informs  us  that  Mr 
Parker,  at  the  age  of  15,  "began  com- 
positions of  his  own  volition,  setting  the 
50  poems  of  Kate  Greenaway’s  ‘Under 
the  Window’  to  music  in  two  days.”  Did 
Mr.  Parker  set  25  the  first  day  or  only 
lets?  Why  are  these  things  hid? 

Mr.  Krehbiel  also  tells  the  world  tha.t 
Mr.  Parker  after  he  went  to  New  Haven 
j resigned  his  position  as  organist  of  1 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  to  accept  a I 
similar  position  in  New  York,  "which  I 
entailed  less  fatiguing  travel,  as  being 
nearer  the  scene  of  his  week-day  la-  | 
burs.”  What  loving,  lingering  detail! 
And  what  is  Mr.  Parker’s  favorite  ! 
breakfast  food?  Does  he  smoke  cigar-  I 
ettes  or  a T.  D.  ? 

Less  than  a column  was  allotted  in 
this  dictionary  to  Gabriel  Faure;  a little 
over  half  a column  was  given  to  Mr 
Loeffler;  Mr.  Debussy  was  dismissed  in 
less  than  a column. 

Mr.  Parker  well  deserves  notice  in  the 
dictionary;  no  one  would  deny  this;  but 
is  he  really  of  more  significance  in  the 
musical  world  that  Messrs.  Debu3sv 
Loeffler  and  Gabriel  Faure  put  to- 
gether? 

In  the  same  manner  too  much  space  in 
proportion  is  given  to  Mr.  MacDowell 
and  the  late  Prof.  Paine. 

Lack  of  Thoroughness. 

The  articles  in  many  instances  are  not 
thoroughly  prepared. 

There  a're  nearly  3%  columns  devoted 
to  a discussion  of  music  written  for 
j Shakespeare's  “Macbeth”  or  suggested 
I by  it.  Naturally  much  of  the  space  Is 
j taken  up  with  arguments  over  the 
question  of  Locke’s  music.  The  operas 
by  Chelard  and  Verdi  are  mentioned, 
an  overture  by  Spohr  is  included,  but 
there  is  no  reference  to  Richard 
Strauss’  symphonic  poem.  Whv  not'’ 


Bulky  Reading. 

>me  years  ago  Mr.  Arthur  Symons 
t:  ‘‘As  a.  matter  of  interest,  I contend 
t Grove's  Dictionary  of  Musicians  is 
good  a companion  for  a wet  day  in 
country  as  any  volume  of  Larousse  . 
of  tlio  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

3 was  spoken,  probably,  before  the 
Si’ised  edition  of  Grove’s  was  sent  to 
;he  printer’s. 

It  all  depends  on  what  edition  of  La- 
•ousse  you  have.  No  doubt  the  revised 
ino  is  more  correct,  and  it  is  fresher, 
>ut  it  has  not  the  charm  of  the  early 
me,  with  its  columns  of  entertaining 
ind  useless  information. 

■The  Enevclonaerlia  Rri 


de- 


Tbe  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is 
iglitful  chiefly  by  reason  of  its  in 
inedible  omissions.  Yet  they  that  con- 
lit  It  are  sometimes  unreasonable.  I 
low  a man  who  at  a glance  con- 
firmed the  whole  work;  his  horse  was 
lick,  and  he  expected  to  find  in  this 
ncyclopaedia  a precise  prescription, 
nash,  drench  or  bolus,  for  this  partieu- 
r case.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
e found  what  he  wanted  in  a less  pre- 
eptious  encyclopaedia. 

The  old  encyclopaedias  are  the  best 
eading.  There  is  one  in  three  volumes 
dth  a title  page  in  red  and  black,  a 
Itle  page  that  has  print  enough  on  it 
or  a chapter.  The  title  begins  as  fol- 
3ps:  "The  Great  Historical,  Geogra- 

'Mcal,  Genealogical  and  Poetical  Dic- 
ionary;  being  a Curious  Miscellany  of 
Ifcred  and  Prophane  History,  contain- 
® in  short  the  Lives  and  most  re- 
markable Actions  of  the  Patriarchs 
Udges  and  Kings  of  the  Jew's. " etc  ’ 
tc.  Je-emy  Collier,  the  man  who  made 
^unpleasant  for  William  Congreve,  was 
he  editor.  The  second  edition  is  now 
efore  me.  It  is  dated  1701.  Mr.  Grad- 
rind  might  say:  "But  it  is  worthless. 
■ is  not  up-to-date.”  (‘‘Up-to-date’’’ 
'h,  hideous  and  abominable  word!)  To 
dlich  the  answer  might  be:  "Nothing 

f.real  importance  has  happened  since 
101";  but  Mr.  Gradgrind  would  not  ap- 
reciate  this  answer. 

Boston  In  1701. 

Let  us  test  Jeremy’s  "Dictionary.” 
urn  to  the  description  of  Boston, 
lass.,  which  comes  between  Boston, 
:rig.,  and  Bosworth,  where  Richard  III. 
•as  anxious  to  engage  a fresh  horse. 
iur  town  is  described  in  14  lines.  It  is 
Be  metropolis  of  New  England,”  and 
commodiotisly  seated  for  traffic  on 
seashore.”  ‘"Tis  a large  and  spa- 


cious Town,  composed  oi  several  well 
order’d  streets,  grac’d  with  fair  and 
beautiful  Houses,  and  well  Inhabited  bv 
Merchants  and  Tradesmen,  who  drive  a 
considerable  Commerce  in  such  Com- 
modities as  that  Country  affords,  with 
other  Parts  of  America,  as  also  with 
England  and  Ireland,  taking  by  way  of 

Exchange  such  Commodities  as  each 
Place  affordeth  that  are  to  their  pur- 
pose.” 

Is  not  this  enough  to  gratify  local 
pride  in  Boston— as  it  was?  And  on  this 
same  page  are  articles  on  the  Boscangis, 
the.  Bottanti,  and  the  ‘‘Boucaniers’’ 
which  you  will  not  find  elsewhere,  arti- 
cles that  give  priceless  information.  For 
instance,  the  Bottanti  never  wash  their 
hands;  they  have  no  king,  but  live  in 
great  liberty,  their  hair  is  generally 
"flag  and  yellow” — flag,  i.  e.,  hanging 
down  or  pendulous,  a good  word,  now 
obsolete;  they  are  of  a middle  stature 
and  very  robust;  their  dishes,  platters 
and  cups  are  the  skulls  of  dead  men. 
See  if  you  can  find  anything  in  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  about  his  inter- 
esting race. 

- On  tlie  same  page  is  an  account  of 
I Julius  Caesar  Bottifanga,  "one  of  the 
most  ingenious  men  in  the  world.  He 

1 could  not  only  play  upon  all  instruments 
of  musick,  but  make  ’em  also:  he  Paint- 
ed and  Embroidered  extreamly  well; 
nor  was  there  any  A.rt  or  Profession  but 
what  he  could  exercise,  though  he  had 
never  learned  them.” 

Is  Mr.  Bottifanga  mentioned  jn  these 
modern  encyclopaedias?  Does  Grove’s 
Dictionary  recognize  him?  No.  it  skips 
from  Bottesinl  to  Joseph  Bottomlev.  I 
would  not  exchange  Collier’s  for  a wild- 
erness of  encyclopaedias  "up-to-date,” 
endorsed  by  leading  scientists,  publicists 
and  all  other  “ists.” 

Grove's  Third  Volume. 

The  third  volume  of  “Grove’s  Diction- 
ary of  Music  and  Musicians,”  edited  by 
J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  of 
New  York  and  London.  It  includes  arti- 
cles "Joseph  Maas— Louise  Pj-ne.”  Two 
m°’e  "plumes  will  complete  the  work. 

Dir  Symons  was  right.  This  volume, 
as  the  others,  m spite  of  all  the  faults 

commission  arul  omission,  Is  ent^r- 
taining’,  ongrrossirig'.  Any  one  consulting1 
it  for  material  in  the  preparation  of  an 
essay  or  a biography  would  be  rash  to 
accept  its  statements  without  careful 
verification,  e it  for  genend  n thing  it 
is  amusing  and  >ri  . irstru  the:  it  con- 
tains a great  number  bio- 

graphical and  miscellaneous  facts  con- 


Because  he  composed  “Salome"?  There 
is  no  mention  of  Lucas'  “Macbeth” 
overture,  although  it  has  been  played 
in  London;  nor  is  there  any  mention  of 
Dupuis’  symphonic  paraphrase,  <aor  of 
the  incidental  music  by  Andre,  Steg- 
mann,  Reichardt.  Rastrelli,  Lockname, 
Rietz,  Seidel,  Weyse,  Helnfetter,  whose 
overture  was  played  at  a Philharmonic 
concert  in  New  York  in  1S72,  Hatton, 
Sullivan,  E.  S.  Kelley;  of  the  over- 
tures by  Eberwein,  Raff,  Mirande, 
Bruell,  Klauwell;  of  the  symphonic 
poem  by  Pierson;  of  Taubert’s  opera 
(Berlin,  1SJ7),  produced  with  Johanna 
Wagner  as  Lady  Macbeth,  who  in  this 
opera  watches  the  conflict  from  a 
tower  and  dashes  herself  to  the  ground 
after  Macbeth  fails;  of  the  oratorio  by 
Gallus;  of  the  orchestral  piece  by 
Gaertner.  Nor  Is  this  list  a complete 
one. 

I do  not  say  that  a complete  list  is 
necessary  or  desirable  in  a work  on 
music  in  general;  but  if  Spohr’s  over- 
ture was  worth  mentioning,  why  should 
works  by  Strauss  and  Dupuis,  works  of 
importance,  be  unmentloned? 

The  works  'by  Lucas  and  Kelley  are 
mentioned  in  the  biographical  sketches 
of  the  composers,  as  no  doubt  some  of 
the  other  works  are  or  will  toe. 

But  there  Is  the  heading  “Macbeth," 
and  a ludicrously  inadequate  list  of 
works  is  given. 

The  important  article.  “Notation." 
should  surely  have  a bibliographical 
note.  A reference  to  "L’Histolre  de  la 
Notation  Musicale,”  by  David  and  Lussy 
(Paris,  1SS2),  an  elaborate  and  authori- 
tative work,  would  have  been  welcome 
to  students  and  an  act  of  justice  toward 
the  authors.  Other  articles  that  should 
have  carefully  prepared  bibliographical 
notes  are  "Opera”  and  "Oratorio." 
These  subjects  deserve  bibliographical 
attention  as  much  as  the  organ. 

There  is  the  same  carelessness  or 
Ignorance  in  the  preparation  of  bio- 
graphical sketches.  Moussorgsky  has 
five  columns,  and  there  is  no  allusion 
to  any  biography  of  him.  although 
Pierre  cl’Alheim's  was  published  a 
dozen  years  ago.  Brenet's  life  of  Pal- 
estrina, the  latest  and  the  best,  ts  evi- 
dently unknown  to  Mr.  Pember,  the 
writer  of  the  article,  although  he  is 
a “K.  O." 

The  third  volume  deserves  full  con- 
sideration of  its  merits  as  well  as  its 
failings.  Let  us  consider  it  more  in 
detail  next  Sunday. 

And  yet  it  should  now  be  known 
that,  according  to  Grove's  dictionary, 
Mme.  Nordica’s  marriage  to  Cent.  Jo- 
seph Raphael  de  la  Mar  took  ,-,,.ce  in 
1905.  Quelle  surprise! 


PERSONAL. 

Describing  a well  known  singer's  first 
appearance  on  the  variety  stage  a few 
evenings  ago,  a morning  paper  said 
that  he  ' ’originated”  a fashion  in  stage 
attire,  and  that  "instead  of  the  conven- 
tional evening  dress,”  the  artist  wore 
“a  dinner  jacket,  a white  waistcoat, 
and  a white  tie."  The  writer  added; 

“The  reform  he  thus  Instituted  will 
probably  be  copied  by  other  singers.” 
But.  in  the  name  of  goodness,  why? — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Mme.  Katharine  Goodson,  who  will 
give  a piano  recital  here  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  will  sail  for  England  with 
her  husband  on  April  1.  Her  last  con- 
cert in  America  this  season  will  be  at 
New  Bedford  on  the  28th.  She  will 
play  here  with  the  Kneisel  quartet  on 
the  19th.  She  will  return  next  fall  for 
a second  tour. 

Commend  us  to  the  people  of  El  Paso. 
The  San  Carlo  opera  company  gave  a 
performance  there  of  “The  Barber  of 
Seville."  Mr.  Oampanari  did  not  ap- 
pear, although  he  was  announced.  Scene 
third  in  the  first  act  was  cut  as  were 
the  last  six  scenes  in  Act  II.  "As  the 
curtain  went  down  the  audience  refused 
to  move,  and  demanded  the  rest  of  the 
opera.  Manager  Russell  explained  that 
he  gave  El  Paso  all  that  he  gave  Chi- 
cago, but  they  refused  to  be  satisfied, 
and  Miss  Nielsen  volunteered  to  sing 
some  English  songs.  Mingled  hisses 
applause  and  cries  of  “Give  us  the 
opera!”  forced  her  to  leave  the  stage. 
Rushing  outside,  the  audience,  men  arid 
women,  cornered  Manager  R.ussell  and 
Joe  UHman,  financial  backer  of  the 
show,  behind  the  cigar  counter  in  the 
lobby,  and  held  them  prisoners  until  tne 
treasurer  brought  the  money  back  ani 
returned  it  all  to  ticket  holders.  One 
man  was  struck  during  the  excitement 
and  made  a rush  for  local  Manager 
Frank  Rich,  when  the  latter  declared 
the  trouble  was  all  caused  by  the  people 
interested  in  the  opposition  house.  The 
money,  about  $1800,  was  returned  to  the 
people,  and  the  San  Carlo  company  left 
tor  Los  Angeles  In  its  special  train.” 
Mme.  Meiba  has  received  a new  deco- 
ration from  Queen  Alexandra  of  Eng- 
land—the  Order  of  Art  Music  and  Lit- 
erature. "Tlie  gem  is  in  the  form  of  the 
royal  crown  and  a monogram  in  dia- 
monds and  amethysts,  surrounded  with 
a double  line  of  brilliants.  Melba  has  i 
already  been  honored  similarly  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  German'  Em- 
peror, the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Kings 
ol’  Spain,  Greece,  Italy,  Portugal,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Saxony  and  Belgium  and 
the  late  Shah  of  Persia.” 

J.  Humfrey  Anger's  "Treatise  on  Har- 
mony." part  I.,  is  published  by  the  Bos- 
ton Music  Company.  This  is  a new  edi- 
tion. revised  and  enlarged,  of  a work  hy 
the  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Toronto 
Conservatory  of  Music.  The  author  was 
gral  ’ Mus.Bac.  at  Oxford  in  1889.  He 
was  n;  oiganist  at  Bristol  and  of  Lud- 
low Parish  Church,  until  in  1893  he  re- 
ceived his  appointment  at  Toronto.  His 
“Psalm  9G,"  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and 
orchestra,  gained  the  gold  medal  of  tlie 
Bath  Philharmonic  Society,  and  was  per- 
formed by  the  society  in  1SS8.  He  has 
also  written  madrigals  and  piano  pieces. 
Mr.  Anger  is  strictly  orthodox  and 
sound  on  the  harmonic  goose.  He  spends 
valuable  time  and  space  in  demolishing 
Alfred  Day’s  theory  of  chord  construc- 
tion. 

Miss  Alice  (Jammings  of  Brookline,! 
pianist,  played  with  tin-  Olive  Meade 
qija.l-tet  lit  NeW  To  fit  tin  the  2Sfch  ult: 

3 here  will  be  ft  testimonial  benefit 
Cur  Emit  Fischer  at  I lie  Metropolitan 
Opera  Hoilsp,  New  York,  on  tile  f etlli 
to  celebrate  his  59th  HnniVei’cary  on  the 
stage, 

Mr.  de  Parhmann  prefaced  one  e{  his 
recitals  In  London  a fortnight  ago  by 
saying  that,  he  Was  not  feeling  Well  j 
apd  he  was  afraid  his  memory  would  fail 
him,  "But  those  mv  nil  right,* 1’  ho  add- 
ed, 0.3  he  twiddled  Ills  lingers  id  the  ait  ; 
"rtbd  If  tills  (tapping  his  forehead)  is 
no  good,  i turn  begin  tlie  piece  ever 
again,1 *  Then  ho  went  to  work  and 
"amazed  tlie  audience  by  the  beauty  at  1 
ills  playing," 

Mr,  Pltecln!  leaving  New  York  for , 
Europe  remarked  In  choices  Italian:  j 
“The  Boston  Symphony  Grehestrft  was  * 
also  new  to  nic,  1 whs  astonished  at 
its  precision,  its  beautiful  unity  end 
the  excellence  of  its  wood-Wlnd," 

Our  old  friend,  Elijah,  the  prophet— 
we  mean  Mr,  Ffrnnge)  on-Davies— has 
been  lecturing  of  C'svdllf  cm  "Art  and 
Life,"  Mere  !s  r.  specimen  brick:  "Mir! 
is  a progressive  spiritual  force,  * » 4 He 
who  adopted  the  non -moral,  non«rella'' 
feus  view  of  tin  was  liable  to  tj&valop 
into  a cold,  cult'sh,  proud,  msolmilic.ll 
or  coldly  intelleenml  Lucifer,  * * * 

Christ's  whole  life  wus  an  object  leaaon 
| In  cut,  if  they  read  am!  studied  that 
life  they  would  see  what  he  meant. 
a 1 wayr  thought,  looked  end  said  the 
j right  thing  In  the  right  way,  nt  tho 
light  time  and  in  the  rigid,  place,  and 
his  outlook  was  spiritual.  That  was  art. 
ilt  Was  also  life.” 

The  musical  sisters,  Pearl,  AUora  P., 
and  Verna  B.  Witt  of  Spring  City,  Pa, 
Urd  "much  sought  after  and  Invariably 
please,”  Pearl,  who  Is  only  1)  years  old, 
"plays  tlie  cornet  with  wonderful  dis- 
tinctness, and  has  already  mastered 
'classic  music,  which  In  numerous  eases 
sh<'  Is  able  to  triple  tongue."  Allora  I-\ 
violinist,  11  years  old,  “has  astounded 
her  teacher,”  Verna  B.,  aged  13  years,  a 
pianist,  is  no  slouch,  for  she  has  "gotten 
eyo.nd  the  local  teacher's  talent." 

Lydia  Thompson,  then  Emily  Soldena. 
had  n benefit.  Now  It  ts  tho  turn  of 
Florence  St.  John.  She  was  born  Maggie 
Orels.  Her  father  was  a Scot  and  her 
mother  a Cornish  woman.  She  started 
out  as  a pianist  and  singer  at  dioratnio 
entertainments  and  in  little  concert'! 
She  joined  a "Cloches  de  Cornevlllo1’ 
comp. my  in  1878,  and  appeared  for  tho 
first  time  in  London  in  1879  in  "Mme. 
Favart."  She  was  married  at  least  o'noa  , 
—and  then  to  Marius,  singer  and  actor,  I 
but  they  wore  divorced. 

James  \V.  Turner,  the  operatic  tenor  ! 
will  retire  soon  from  management.  The 
English  opera  company  that  bears  his  ! 
name  was  formed  In  18S5.  Mr.  Turnei . ' 
who  has  visited  the  United  States,  was  ' 
born  in  England  In  1843.  He  lias  sung  In  : 
India,  China— ha  made  his  debut  In  J8G4  ! 
at  Foo-Cboo— Africa.  In  the  70's  he  was  ! 
with  the  Carl  Rosa  company. 
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Ulfezuungff  has  been  Invited  to  cor.- 
auct  at  the  musical  festival  at  Cologne  I 
next  summer. 
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Kail o.i  no  Goodson,  Who  Will  Give  a Piano  KccUal  Here  on  Thursday  Afternoon. 

Pet  urns  to  England  A ext  Month. 


WORKS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

An  English  opera  in  two  acts,  "Nigel,' 
book  by  Percy  Pinkerton  and  music  by  I 
Stephen  R.  Philpot,  was  produced  for  j 
the  first  time  in  London  on  Feb.  S.  It  ! 
Is  described  as  an  unpretentious  work,  ' 
written  to  please  audiences  that  like  j 
"The  Bohemian  Girl.”  “Nigel  is  a hot-  I 
headed  cavalier  who  is  loved  by  two  ’ 
damsels,  but  Is  true  to  one,  and  tne  one  I 
is  not  jealous  of  the  other.  Nigel,  being 
a cavalier,  his  enemy  is,  of  course,  a 
Roundhead,  who  ultimately  murders 
Nigel.”  The  choruses  are  said  to  be  the 
best  part  of  the  work.  “The  composer 
has  made  clever  use  of  the  Dorian  mode 
in  his  contralto  songs.” 

Reinecke’s  overture,  “Friedensfeier.” 
pleased  Londoners  on  Feb.  5.  The  chief 
theme  is,  “See  the  Conducting  Hero 
Comes,”  and  this  is  used  at  the  erd,  to- 
gether with  “Bn  feste  Burg:." 

One  hears  favorable  accounts  of 
Humperdinck's  latest  work,  entitled 
“Buebchens  Welnachts-Traum.”  Pro- 
duced lately  in  Berlin,  it  Is  described  as 
“a  melodrama  in  the  form  of  a musi- 
cal fairy  tale  for  soloists,  female  chorus 
and  orchestra.”  The  score,  which  is 
said  to  illustrate  once  more  the  com- 
poser’s penchant  for  clothing  themes 
of  naive  simplicity  in  elaborate  orches- 
tral garb,  Is  spoken  of  as  melodious  and 
pleasing  in  the  highest  degree.— Daily 
Telegraph  (London). 

R.  Vaughan  Williams’  setting  of  Ros- 
setti’s “Silent  Noon”  is  described  by 
leading  London  critics  as  “very  beauti- 
ful.” One  characterizes  it  as  “the  most 
perfect  setting  of  a sonnet  that  exists.” 
New  ccjfnpositlons  recently  performed 
in  concerts  at  St.  Petersburg:  A Sym- 
phony in  A major  by  V.  I.  Mashevskya. 
showed  a good  deal  of  ability  and 
knowledge  of  technical  detail,  but  lacked 
originality  in  style,  which  also  must  oe 
said  of  the  symphonic  sketch  '■.Macbeth,” 
by  Tscherepnin.  Artchibousheff's  suite 
in  D major  was  more  warmly  received 
by  reason  of  its  individuality. 

At  a recent  concert  given  by  the 
Royal  orchestra  in  the  Opera  House  at 
Berlin,  Mr.  Felix  Weingartner  intro- 
duced to  the  public  a symphonic  worlc 
by  Dr.  J.  Paul  Ertel  of  Berlin,  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  by  liberal  use  of  I 
the  drums  to  suggest  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  The  composition,  which  is 
entitled  “Pompeii.”  is  designed  to  pic- 
ture in  tones  a revival  of  that  perished  I 
city,  and  its  renewed  destruction  by  ! 
the  volcano.  Among  the  many  themes 
employed  one  hears  frequent  repetition 
of  snatches  from  the  familiar  song 
‘Finiculi  Finicula.'  which,  unless  I am 
mistaken,  was  not  a spontaneous  pro- 
duct of  Italian  soil,  but  was  trans- 
planted thither  from  other  climes.  The  I 
piece  closes  with  a prolonged  sullen  ! 
growl  from  the  drums,  which  is  meant 
to  indicate  that  the  gay  life  of  the 
new  city  of  pleasure  has  been  smothered 
under  a blanket  of  lava  and  ashes. 

— Daily  Telegraph  (London). 

Mackenzie’s  new  violin  suite  in  four 
movt  ments  “Celtic  Legend.”  "Scherzo 
Capriccloso.”  “Ritornells,”  “Alla  Z011- 
gara,”  was  produced  at  London.  Feb. 

)8.  with  Mischa  Elman  as  the  violinist, 
at  a London  symphony  orchestra  con- 
cert. 

Copies  of  the  piano  score  of  “The 
Belle  of  Mayfair”  were  sent  out  as 
souvenirs  of  the  100th  performance  of 
that  musical  comedy  at  Daly’s  Theatre 
in  New  York,  Feb.  25.  The  popularity 
of  the  piece  in  London  is  unabated  and  i 
Mr.  Stuart  has  composed  several  new 
numbers  for  the  present  version. 

Armand  Marslck,  nephew  of  the  cele-  | 
t-rated  violinist,  gave  a concert  of  his  j 
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vvn  works  in  Paris.  .Tan.  10— an  “elegy” 
enticed  to  a piano  quintet,  a cantata,  a 
uito  for  piano  and  violin,  a Fantasia 
>r  piano  and  'cello  and  a cantata 
Ismael. ” a work  ivhi^h.  handed  in  at 
ie  last  competition  for  the  prix  de 
iome,  did  not  receive  even  a mention, 
fr.  Gustave  Robert  did  not  like  the 
orks  at  all. 


ELBA  ATTRACTS 


!E 


MODEL  PRESS  NOTICE. 

' The  Chicago  News  published  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  model  of  an  ideal 
' newspaper  clipping  for  the  use  of  pro- 
1 fesslonal  musicians: 

“The  attention  of  the  professional 
musician  is  called  to  our  department  of 
, pres?  clippings  which  we  prepare  by 
i hand  on  the  shortest  notice.  Also,  at  a 
. lower  rate,  we  have  some  misfit  press 
clippings  that  were  refused  by  custom- 
si  s.  anil  which  we  can  guarantee  to  be 
i as  well  made  and  substantial  as  the  ones 
! manufactured  to  measure.  The  material 
as  the  same  in  either  case.  However, 
i manv  prefer  the  made-to-order  kind. 
J fitted  carefully  and  with  our  label  sewed 
inside  the  pocket. 

"Hero  is  a sample  notice  for  a tenor 
in  grand  opera,  which  has  proved  vary 
satisfactory.  We  have  this  notice  in 
assorted  sizes,  hand-felled  with  open 
plumbing  and  accordion  plaits: 


Mine.  Meiba.  assisted  by  Mr.  Aitcnev- 
sky,  tenor  of  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  New  York : Miss  Sassoli,  harp- 
ist; Mr.  de  Voto,  pianist,  and  an  or- 
chestra of  50  musicians  from  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  led  by  Mr. 
Willy  Hess,  gave  a concert  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  hall 
was  crowded.  It  is  said  that  the  audi- 
ence was  the  largest  paying  one  that 
has  been  in  tlio  hall  with  the  exception 
of  that  present  at  the  dedication  of  it. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  Over- 
ture to  “The  Barber  of  Seville."  Rossini; 
prize  song  from  “The  Mastersingers” 
(Mr.  Alchevsky);  “Caro  Nome,”  from 
"Itigolelto”  (Mme.  Melba):  harp  pieces. 
Gavotte  hv  Bach  and  "Mlgnonne”  by 
Sohuett;  "Carnival  In  Paris,''  Sveiulsen 


(orchestra);  “Vol  ehe  sapete"  from  'Mar- 
Tosca* 


“ ‘Mr.  Hoodoosoo.  the  famous  .n  ’. 
aluminum  voiced  tenor,  has  a rang 
sec-on.:  to  none  we  have  ever  cook  d or 
His  tones  are  large,  robust  and  well 
built,  though  not  husky.  His  blond- 
tones  are  Just  as  clear  as-  his  brunette:', 
and  after  hearing  him  the  hearer  wul 
never  care  to  hear  any  other  tenor  in 
grand  opera.  He  reaches  G sharp  wh 
an  ease  that  makes  one  believe  he  would 
take  H if  no  orie  were  looking.  Whe:. 
he  sang  Gounod's  "Just  Because  She 
Made  Them  Goo-Goo  Ryes  ’ in  Boston 
last  winter  the  audience  rose  as  on- 
man  and  refused  to  sit  down  unless  he 
would  stop.  AS  a moving  singer  he  lias 
no  equals  and  few  superiors.  Hear  n:: 
him  creates  an  appreciation  for  music. 
Anything  would  sound  like  music  to  yoa 
after  hearing  him.  The  joy  that  fills  til. 
sou!  a?  his  last  notes]  die  away  and  Ji  - 
I audience  escapes  into  the  dark  out-of- 
I doors  is  unspeakable.’ 

I "We  have  other  notices,  covering  the 
ent'i'o  list  of  voices,  and  would  be  gla  I 
I to  show  them  :o  you  at  our  rooms,  or 
send  them  to  you  on  inspection  or  ?us- 
mclon.  - Yours  for  publicity, 

“DOXHOONT  & KERR. 

“Department  X.  N.  Y. 

“[In  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion this  department  in  a guarded  mar- 
iner.]” av 


riage  of  Figaro1’  and  Tosca’s  “Prayer” 
from  Puccini's  opera  (Mme.  Melba); 
songs  with  piano,  “Ich  grolle  nicht,” 
Schumann;  melodic,  Cul;  serenade, 
Rachmaninoff  (Mr.  AHehevsky);  harp 
pieces,  label's  “Marguerite  au  Rouet”  j 
and  “La  Soure:”  Mad  scene  from  ' 
"Lucia  di  Lammcrmoor,”  by  request 
(Mme.  Melba.  Mr.  Andre  Maquarre, 
flutist);  “Jubilee"  overture,  Weber. 

Unparalleled  in  Voice. 

There  is  still  no  voice  like  unto  that 
of  Mme.  Melba  and  no  one  of  her  sis- 
ters on  the  operatic  or  concert  stage 
uses  voice  with  the  like  spontaneity  and 
ease.  Thirteen  years  have  gone  by  since 
she  first  gave  delight  in  this  city,  but 
charmed  n-.,d  applauding  Time  lias  con- 
stantly enriched  her. 

When  she  first  visited  us  her  reputa- 
tion was  that  of  a brilliant  coloratura 
singer  with  a voice  of  unsurpassable 
beauty.  Impersonating  Miml  eight  years 
ago.  she  showed  that  she  was  more  than 
a singer  of  dazzling  bravura.  Her  tones 
haa  a warmth,  a sensuous  quality  that 
some  had  denied  her.  Those  who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  hear  her  memorable 


the  richness  of  her  middle  and  lower 
tones,  which  were  in  themselves  expres- 
sions of  womanly  and  tender  emotions. 

Today  this  voice  is  still  brilliant  in 
florid  passages;  it  still  has  tho  fresh- 
ness, the  "girlish  quality”  that  has  al- 
ways characterized  it  and  set  it  apart 
from  those  of  other  singing  women; 
but  it  now  has  a fullness,  a richness 
and  a sumptuousness  that  are  incom- 
parably beautiful.  It  is  as  though 
this  great  and  illustrious  singer  were 
now  at  the  zenith  of  her  vocal  splendor. 

The  singer  of  bravura  has  her  place 
in  the  temple  of  art.  and  she  is  always 
welcome.  The  singer  that  moves  and 
tli rills  by  her  contagious  passion  and 
the  intensity  of  her  appeal  is  also  wel- 
come. even  when  her  voice  is  of  lim- 
ited range  or  cold  and  pale  until  it  is 
vitalized  and  fired  by  her  dramatic 
genius.  The  voice  of  Mme.  Melba  would 
work  a wondrous  spell  even  if  the 
artistry  of  the  singer  were  not  uncom- 
mon, thrice  admirable. 

Ideal  Voice  of  Song. 

And  perhaps  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  this  voice  as  it  is  today 
is  its  impersonal  nature.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  voice  of  a perfect  singer  as 
it  is  the  ideal  voice  of  song.  The  hearer 
forgets  to  inquire  into  niceties  of  inter- 
pretation: he  is  not  finical  over  a matter 
of  phrasing.  It  is  true  that  lie  would 
have  slight  opportunity  for 'Such  mental 
diversions  when  Mme.  Melba  sings.  The 
hearer  revels  in  the  tonal  beauty.  Tne 
tones  themselves  are  charged  with  emo- 


tions of  which  perhaps  the  singer  is 
clous.  The  voice  is  like 


performance  of  Marguerite's  music  in 
the  "Damnation  of  Faust' 


“ at  a Cecilia 
concert  a few  years  ago  were,  struck  by 


not  always  conscl 
that  of  the  hermit  thrush,  poured  out 
and  limitless,  the  thrush  apostrophized 
by  Whitman : 

O liquid  n ml  free  and  tender! 

O wild  and  loose  to  my  soul— 0 wondrous  singer! 

Mme.  Melba's  concerts  have  the 
dignity  that  marks  her  behavior  before 
tlio  public.  She  sees  to  it  that  they 
who  assist  her  are  worthy. 

Russian  Tenor  New  to  Boston. 

Miss  Sassoli  has  been  heard  here  fre- 
quently and  j esterday  she  gave  the  audi- 
ence much  pleasure,  as  is  her  wont.  Mr. 
Ivan  Altchevsky,  a Russian  tenor,  sang 
here  for  the  first  timo.  He  has  ap- 
peared in  opera  with  success  in  various 
European  cities,  among  them  London, 
and  this  season  he  was  engaged  for  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  where  he  made 
his  debut  as  Faust  on  Deo.  S.  Since  then 
he  has  sung  chiefly  in  Sunday  night 
concerts,  but  Mr.  Hammerstein  lias  at 
least  three  other  leading  tenors. 


Mr  Altchevsky  made  yesterday  a 
verv  favorable  impression.  His  voice 
is  clear,  resonant,  sympathetic,  and 
iii«  delivery  is  free  and  manly.  He 
saiig  with  unusual  taste  and  finish  a 
little  melody,  presumably  by  Cui— foi 
he  changed  the  order  of  his  group  of 
songs  as  announced— and  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  other  songs  was 
thoughtful  and  individual.  . 

Mme  Melba  and  her  associates 
added  to  the  length  of  the  pro- 
gramme in  response  to  the  hearty 
applause.  The  audience  was  spccl- 
allv  pleased  bv  the  interpolation  of 
the  waltz  song’  with  which  Mme 
Melba  has  long  been  associated  and 
bv  the  scene  from  “Lucia  in  winch 
the  s lider  and  Mr.  Maquarre  remind- 
ed one  Tn  their  rivalry  of  the  descrip- 
tion by  John  Ford  of  the  famous  con- 
test between  the  nightingalo  and  the 
lute  player. 


17TH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 


Orchestra  Plays  Brandeburg  Con- 
certo  for  First  Time. 


The  17  th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor, 
took  place  last  night  in  Symphony  Hall. 
The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Brandeburg  concerto.  No-  3-  '„'  \-0'  V,'  riavdn 

N.  W 

Sn^ryconcerToa)0by;' Bach  ' wa^  pMyed 

Wltl^ 'til e^exc ep tiem  “of  Un.fco.nraptu- 
na  1 debauch  the  programme  was  made 
up  of  familiar  and  opproyed  composi- 
that  have  long  been  iccoin 
mended  as  safe  for  family  use.  there 
is  also  safety  in  applauding  music  of 
this  kind.  As  the  old  French  song  nas 
it  “Just  tell  me  when  they  come  to 
Mozarrs  music,  so  that  I may*  show 

P*There5  was  ^“pleasure  in  listening 
last  night,  for  Dr.  Muck’s  interpreta- 
tion was  constantly  engrossing.  Let 
three  or  four  able  conductors  lead  a 
symphony  bv  Haydn  in  successive 
years  and  each  will  bring  out  some- 
thing' fresh  and  beautiful.  There  is  in 
,hc  ‘music  certain  phrases  or  certain 
movements  that  appeal  with  special 
rign.flcance  to  A,  while  the  other  eon- 
ri errors  Messrs.  B.  C and  D.  are  sim 
flariv  incited  to  poetic  interpretation 
bv  other  passages  which  leave  A cold 
Then  music  itself  has  a way  of  sui- 
■ „,»n  the  hardened  listener.  A 

nhrase  wifi  pass  unnoticed  by  him  for  a 
S hearings  and  then .sudden ly  revea. 


due 

the 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


f,..  V 

T ■ 'ESI > AY — Jordan  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Festival  mandolin  concert  under  tho 
f,  direction  of  Messrs.  G.  L.  Lanalng-  ar.d  H.  F.  Ode’l.  Boston  Operatic 
5’  Scclotv,  orchestra  of  200  mandolins,  guitars  and  ban.los.  tho  Ideal 
i"  Club,  tho  Langham  Mandolin  orchestra,  Lansing's  mandolin  orches- 
| tra,  the  M,  I.  T.  Ban.lo  Club  and  Ivalco  Pearl  Eddj , reader.  The 
i Boston  Operatic  Society  will  sing  "Love’s  Golden  Memories’’  ar.d 
P "Gold  Laco  and  Buttons,”  with  accompaniment  of  full  orchestra,  and 
i also  tho  ’’Good  Night”  chorus  and  flnaL  of  act  I of  "Erminie." 
j Messrs;  Lansing  and  Odell  will  be  heard  in  solos. 

St.  Francis  do  Sales’  school,  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  the  music  depart- 
\ ment  of  the  city  of  Boston,  Mr.  Kanrlch,  orchestral  conductor. 
,,  Weber,  overture,  "Euryanthe" ; Plerne,  serenade  for  strings;  Glllet, 
p entr’acte  "Thou  Art  Charming”;  Gounod,  selection  from  "Faust”; 
t Brahms,  two  Hungarian  dances;  Thomas,  overture  to  the  Cadi,” 
1 Mr.  Fred  E.  Kendall,  baritone,  will  sing  Phillips’  "Son  of  the  Desert” 
I - and  Greely’s  "Southern  Lullaby."  Mr,  Charles  K.  North,  flutist,  will 
i.  play  Brlccialdl’s  Fantasia  on  “The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment.” 
WEDNESDAY— Chlckerlng  Hall,  8:3s  p.  M.  Second  of  the  concerts  an- 
I nouncedby  Messrs.  Chlckerlng  & Sons  and  undet-  the  direction  of  Mr. 
I Arnold  Dolmetsch.  Music  by  French  composers  of  the  16th,  17th  and 
18th  centuries:  Du  Caurroy,  Fantasia  for  treble,  tenor  and  bass  viols; 

I "Anon,”  two  songs,  "Puisque  .Robin  j’ay  a Nora,"  ‘'L’Amour  de  moy 
I s’y  est  enclose”;  Dumont,  "Allemande  Grave,”  for  three  viols  and  haro- 
L slchord;  Moulinie,  song,  "Tirsls  au  bord  des  eaux,”  with  lute;  d’Angle- 
P bert,  Sarabande  and  Menuet  for  harpsichord;  three  pieces  for  viola  da 
S’  garnba  and  harpsichord— “La  Plainte  ” Marais;  “La"  du  Vaucel,”  For- 
1 queray.  the  younger;  Musette,  de  Caix  d’Hervelois;  Couperin,  Fourth 
i Concerto  for  violin,  viola  da  samba  and  harpsichord;  Rameau,  ”Le 
I Rappel  des  Oiseatix”  and  Rigaudon  for  harpsichord;  Anon,  two  songs, 
’ “A  mllle  soins  jaloux”  and  “Vous  qul  donnez  de  l’Amour”;  Rameau, 
Second  Concerto  for  viola  d’amore,  viola  da  gamba  and  harpsichord. 

; Mi.  Dolmetsch  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Dolmetsch.  Miss  Laura  Kelsey, 
- Mr.  William  Adams,  instrumentalists,  and  Mme.  Alexander  Marius,  so- 
prano. 

Steinert  Hall.  Pianola  concert,  at  which  Mrs.  Christine  Galbraith. 

! contralto,  will  assist. 

Faneuil  Hall,  S P.  M.  Concert,  by  the  Music  Department  of  the  City 
of  Boston.  Orchestral  pieces;  Cherubini,  overture  to  “The  Water  Car- 
rier”; Langey,  “.Evening  Breeze”;  Mendelssohn,  Intermezzo  from  music 
to  ”A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream”;  Mercadante,  selection  from  “The 
Vestal”;  Delibes,  Waltz  and  Pizzicato  from  “Sylvia”;  Schubert,  Military 
March.  Mr.  Placido  Fiumara,  baritone,  will  sing  the  prologue  to  “Pag- 
. liaeci”  and  Mr.  Claude  Fisher,  violinist,  will  play  Wieniawski's  Polo- 
naise in  A major. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3 P.  M.  Piano  recital  by  Mme.  Katharine 
Goodson.  Schumann.  “Faschingsschwank  alls  Wien”;  Mendelssohn,  va- 
’.  nations  serieuses;  Chopin.  Nocturne  in  C minor  and  Ballade  in  A flat; 
Foote,  “Meditation"  (new,  dedicated  to  Mme.  Goodson);  Sauer,  etude, 
“Espenlaub” ; Rubinstein.  Barcarolle;  Moszlcowski,  Btlncelles;  Liszt, 

' Valse  Impromptu  and  Polonaise  in  E major. 

Trinity  Church,  8:15  P.  M.  Second  and  last  concert  of  the  Choral 
Art  Society,  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  conductor.  Lotti.  “Crueifixus”  <10 
voice);  Vittoria.  “Jesu  dulcis  Memoria”;  Palestrina,  “Stabat  Mater”; 
Eccard.  ‘‘Presentation  of  Christ,  in  the  Temple”;  Allegri,  "Miserere” 
(with  male  solo);  Schuetz,  "Selig  sina  die  Todten”;  Leisring,  "O 
•Filil  et  Fiiiae”;  H.  Parker,  “Jam  Sol  recedlt.” 

First  Church,  8 P.  M.  Second  organ  recital  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  England  chapter  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists.  Mr.  John 
Hermann  Loud  will  'be  the  organist. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Eighteenth  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Muck  conductor.  Noskowski.  “The 
Sterme,”  symphonic  poem  (first  time  here);  Smetana,  symphonic  poem, 

, ” Vysehrad” : Dvorak,  overture,  "Husitska”;  Tschailcowsky,  symphony 

; . No.  6,  “Pathetic.” 

, Checkering  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Plano  concert  by  Miss  Laura  Hawkins. 
Rheinbergor.  Toccata  in  C minor;  Cesar  Franck,  First  Grand  Caprice; 
Eourgault-Ducoudray,  “Esquisses  d’apres  Nature— 1,  A Saint  Herbot;  2, 
Danse  Rustique;  3,  Danse  la  Lande” ; Arensky.  “Pres  de  la  Mer” ; Za- 
netla,  Tempo  di  Menuetto:  Poldmi,  etude  Qp.  19,  No.  2;  Bach,  concerto 
in  D minor,  with  accompaniment,  played  by  string  players  from  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra  and  led  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

Roxbury  high  school,  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  the  Music  Department,  of. 
the  City  of  Boston.  Orchestra!  pieces:  Tsch&ifcowskv,  two  movements 

; from  the  “Nut  Cracker”:  suite— "Miniature  overture”  and  “Dance  of 
the  Reeds”;  Wagner,  Walther’s  Prize  Song;  Berlioz,  overture.  “Roman 
f Carnival”:  Handel.  Largo;  Gounod,  selection  from  “Faust.”  Mrs.  Ger- 
' trude  Holt,  soprano,  will  sing  the  polonaise  from  “Mignon”  and  Hen- 
schel's  “Spring.”  Mr.  Carl  W.  Dodge,  ’cellist,  will  play  Servais’  “O  Caro 
Memoria  ” 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Eighteenth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  Programme  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


formauce  of  “Carmen”  may  be.  some 
exquisite  detail  of  Instrumentation  will 
then  be  heard  for  the  first  time. 

Critics  Become  Eulogists. 
Criticism  of  the  concert  last  night 
would  resolve  itself  inevitably  into 
eulogy  of  Dr.  Muck.  There  might  be 
discussion  of  subjects  suggested  by  the 
nature  of  the  programme,  by  the  per- 
formance of  Bach’s  mnsic,  by  the  man- 
ner  of  reading  the  andante  of  Haydn. 

Should  Bach’s  little  chamber  concerto 
be  performed  by  a large,  modern  orches- 
tra, and  does  it  gain  or  lose  thus  per- 
formed? To  what  degree  should  a con- 
ductor modernize  or  “poetize”  music  of 
the  18th  century,  music  that  in  itself  is 
not  emotional  as  we  now  understand 
i motion?  Should  a programme  be  made 
up  of  only  classic  works  and  another  of 
■only  romantic  compositions?  A week  ago 
last  night  the  programme  was  ultra- 
modern, for  Berlioz  is  still  an  ultra- 
modern. Last  night  it  was  rigidly 
classic.  Next  Saturday  the  compositions 
are  Polish.  Czech  and  Russian. 

These  questions,  howevr.  are  subjects 
for  essays  of  chief  importance  in  a re- 
port pf  a concert. 

It  should  be  remembered,  howevr,  that 
all  the  pieces  played  last  night  were 
onee  new.  and  they  no  doubt,  in  turn, 
astonished  or  perplexed  when  they  were 
first  performed.  Bach  Was  a man  far 
ahead  of  his  period.  Harmonically  lie, 
too,  is  an  ultra-modern.  Haydn  visited 
London  and  bought  out  works,  as  Rich- 
ard Strauss  visited  the  United  States 
to  conduct  pieces  already  composed  by 
him  and  to  produce  his  "Symphoma 
Dometsica,”  Mozart's  music  to  “The 
Magic  Flute”  disappointed  the  Vien- 
nese at  first.  Beethoven's  symphony  did 
not  please  the  audience  -when  it  was 
first  performed; 

Interpretation  Admirable. 

Dr.  Muck  treated  the  old  music  lov- 
ingly, but  not  in  the  spirit  of  an  an  V- 
quarian,  not  with  the  piety  which  is 
sometimes  called  devotion,  but  is  in  fact 
dull,  half-witted  appreciation.  He  was 
ti  ruinate  with  all  the  composers  alike 
in  ills  conception  of  their  spirit.  He 
v as  rot  pedantic,  nor  was  he  extrava- 
gant in  tho  effdrt  to  show  originality 
of  treatment.  His  readings  were  sane 
elastic,  full  of  life. 

The  performance-  of  Haydn’s  andante 
of  Beethoven’s  allegretto,  and  of  Mo- 
zart's overture  will  linger  in  the  mem- 
ory,. and  If  the  impression  - made  bv 
these  pieces  was  the  most  striking,  it  is 
because  the  music  itself,  was  inherently 
more  effective,  for  his  interpretation 
wap  admirable  throughout  the  concert. 


GRAND  OPERA  SEASON. 

Grand  opera  casts  of  "Haensel  and 
Gretel”  and  “Pagliacci.” 

Tlie  season  ticket  subscription  sale  by 
mail  order  for  the  season  of  grand  op- 
era by  the  Conned  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Company  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
beginning  Easter  Monday  and  extend- 
ing through  the  week,  lias  so  far  ex- 
ceeded anticipations  as  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  patronage  will  be  greater  than 
ever  before.  Mr.  Lawrence  McCarty  ex- 
pressed his  disappointment  at  the  with- 
drawal of  "Salome.”  which,  it  was 
thought,  would  prove  the  piece  de  re- 
sistance of  the  Conned  Metropolitan 
opera  company  on  tour.  ‘‘Haensel  and 
Gretel”  and  “Pagliaoci”  are  now  an- 
nounced as  the  double  bill  for  Satur- 
r] ay  evening'.  April  0,  in  plis.ee  of  Tann- 
haeuser.”  which  will  be  presented  on 
Friday  evening. 

The  cast  of  ’’Pagliacci  will  be  as  fol- 
lows’ Nedda.  Miss  Alton;  Canio,  Mr. 


Mr.  Scotti;  Peppe.  Mr. 
Mr.  Simard.  Mr.  Vjgtn. 


Bars;  Tonio. 

Reiss;  Silvio, 
will  conduct. 

“Haensel  and  Gretel’  has  been  per- 
formed here  only  once,  and  then  in  an 
inadequate  manner.  As  given  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  company  m 
New  York  the  opera  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  successes  of  the  season.  Mmcs. 
Mattfieid.  Alton.  Sclmmann-Heink, 
Weed.  Moran,  will  take  the  parts  re- 
spectively of  Haensel,  Gretel,  the  witch, 
Gertrude,  Sandmaenehen  and  Tau- 
maenchen,  and  Mr.  Goritz  that  of  Peter. 

Mr.  Hertz  will  conduct. 

The  box  office  season  subscription  sale 
will  follow  the  season  ticket  sale  by  mail 
, order  a week  from  tomorrow,  and  that 
I will  give  place  in  turn  to  the  regular 
I box  office  single  sea  t sale,  which  will 
open  on  Monday,  March  25.  at  9 A.  M. 

COMING  CONCERTS. 

Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  violinist,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Anthony,  pianist,  will  give  a 
j concert  in  Potter  Hall  on  Monday  after- 
noon, the  ISth.  The  programme  will  in- 
clude Richard  Strauss'  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin,  Salnt-Saens’  violin 
concerto  in  A major,  violin  pieces  by 
Fanre,  Sarasate  , and  Ysaye,  and  piano 
pieces  by  Bach,  Chopin  and  Debussy. 

The  fifth  and  last  concert  of  the 
ICneisel  quartet  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day evening,  the  19th,  in  Chiekering 
Hall.  ilr.  Alwin  Sehroeder  will  then 
play  for  the  last  time  in  Boston.  His 
selection  will  be  a sonata  for  the  'ceiio 
by  Bac-li,  unaccompanied.  The  other 
pieces  will  be  Beethoven’s  quartet  In 
E-fiat  major,  op.  127.  and  Brahms’  piano 
quintet,  op.  34,  with  Mme.  Goodson  as 
pianist. 

| Mf.  Max  Heinrich  will  give  a concert 
|in  Steinert  Hall  on  Thursday  evening. 


the  21st,  TTSHstefl  Ivy  Mrs.  Charles  A. 

White,  pianist.  Mr.  Heinrich  will  sing 
songs  by  Helm  bert.  Schumann.  Hein- 
rich, Gounod.  Stanford,  R.  Strauss  and 
[Mackenzie,  and  lie  will  recite  for  the 
first  time  publicly  in  tills  City  ''Mag- 
dalena." or  Hie  Spanish  Duel.”  and 
Poe's  “Raven.”  with  the  piano  music 
of  Ids  own  composition. 

An  amateur  concert  for  the  benefit  ol 
the  equipment  fund  of  the  new  Rad- 
. (.-litre  library  will  bo  given-  in  the  audl- 
I loi-ium  of  Agassiz  house  on  Saturday 

afternoon.  March  1C.  at  3 o’clock.  Among 
the  soloists  will  be  Miss  Mabel  Daniels. 

Miss  Marion  Hay.  Miss  Emma  Noyes, 

Mrs.  Robert  Littlefield.  Mrs.  James  H. 

Perkins.  Miss  Leslie  Carter  and  Miss 
Ethel  Dodd.  Tickets  of  admission  may 
be  obtained  from  Miss  Margaret  Gris- 
wold. 25'  Craigie  street,  Cambridge,  or  at 
Aiik-c's  bookstores  Harvard  square.  The  j 
programme  will  include  songs  by 
dell  ’Acquit.  Brahms,  Daniels  and  others;  j 
duel-:  by  Brahms  and  FoOte,  trios  by! 
Schumann  and  Wider.,  violin  pieces  by 
Beethoven,  Rameau.  Saint-Saens,  Sar- 
asate. and  piano  pieces  by  Schumann 
and  Tschaikowsky. 

A concert  by  piano  pupils  of-  Mrs.  Ida 
Wig-gin  Bower  will  be  given  in  Steinert 
Hall  on  Thursday  night.  Mrs.  Salome 
Cade-Thomas,  soprano,  and  Messrs. 

Book,  flutist.;  Fritzsche.  clarinetist,  and 
Bowc-r,  xylophonist,  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  will  assist'. 

Mr.  George  Shepard’s  “Blac-k  'War- 
blers” will  give  an  entertainment  ill 
Chiekering  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
36th.  The  Apollo  quartet,  the  Common- 
wealth quartet  and  others  will  be  the 
singers.  Mr.  George  W.  Shepard  will 
be  the  manager  and  interlocutor.  The 
bones  will  be  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Rothe 
and  the  tambourines  Messrs.  Haley  and 
Nurenburg.  Mr.  Leo  A.  Munier  will  be 
the  concert,  master.  Tickets  may  now 
be  obtained  of  Mr.  Shepard,  and  on 
March  25  and  26  at  the  hall. 

Mr.  Arthur  Farwell  will  give  a lecture, 

”A  National  American  Music,”  with 
musical  illustrations,  at  the  Tuileries, 

Friday  evening,  the  22d.  by  invitation 
of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the  American 
Folk  Lore  Society  and  I he  American 
Music  Society.  Additional  details  will  be 
given  later. 

Other  announcements  will  be  found 
on  the  music  page  of  this  issue. 

PUCCINI  AND  NIAGARA. 

Mr.  Puccini  during  his  sojourn  of 
a month  in  this  country  looked  about 
him  for  operatic  material.  There  was 
no  lynching  bee  conducted  by  leading 
citizens,  no  burning  of  a man  alive, 
so  the  composer  found  nothing  to 
suggest  a more  horrible  torture  scene 
j than  the  one  in  the  second  act  of  nis 
j ’Tosca.”  He  passed  by  sky-piercing 
j buildings  and  loftier  janitors:  no  one  _ 

> of  the  daily  railway  accidents  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  a suggestion  for  a 
thrilling  finale;  nor  will  he  make  use 
cf  the  comedy  situations  in  the  life 
of  the  suddenly  rich.  But  Niagara 
inspired  him. 

So  he  will  write  ‘‘the  great  Ameri- 
can opera,”  and  Niagara  Falls  will 
either  be  the  hero  or  the  subject  or 
an  important  character  in  the  new 
music  drama.  The  late  Eugene 
Thayer  wrote  an  interesting  article 
iu  which  he  fixed  in  musical  notation 
the  pitch  of  the  falls.  Mr.  Puccini 
should  make  note  of  this.  Meanwhile 
stage  managers  will  be  wondering 
how  the  falls  may  best  be  put  on  the 
stage.  Years  ago  an  ambitious  poet 
admitted  in  a fine  burst  that  nature 
in  this  instance  outstripped  his  imag- 
ination: 

Niagara,  Niagara! 

You  are  a staggerer! 

Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Puccini  will 
be  more  fortunate. 

AN  INDIANA  “BOOP.” 

Mrs.  Eugene  Johnson  of  Hammond,  j 
Ind.,  insisted  that  her  husband  should 
attend,  with  her,  church  and  other  j 
social  gatherings.  He  admits  that 
the  pleasure  was  a task.  Not  that  he  I 
was  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  bis  j 
Bessy — perish  the  thought!  He  dis-j 
liked  the  labor  of  “dressing  up.”; 
When  he  entered  the  room,  lie  was  I 
conscious  of  his  hands;  he  realized' 
that  his  shoes  were  full  of  feet.  He  J 
was  not  ready  in  speech;  he  was  | 
quickly  disconcerted.  At  last  she  said  j 
to  him  after  a party  that  was  to  her 
delightful:  "It  is  no  use  taking  you 

out  in  society.  You’re  too  green.  You 
stand  around  like  a boop  and  every- 
body laughs  at  me  for  having  mar- 
ried you.” 

“Boop”  stung  Eugene,  and  the  next 
day  lie  filed  proceedings  against  his 
wile. 

Ah.  those  hasty,  idle  words!  How 
thoughtlessly  they  are  uttered!  How 


poisonous  is  their  wort 
Freiligralb  sang: 


As  i he  poet 


I'n a in iqt 

Bald  1st  < i 
O Gott,  es 
Dvr  Amin 


d-’il),.  Zi/ng, 
i booses  Won 
war  nielli,  boe 
a be  r gelit  und  klagt. 

vliich  may  be  freely  interpreted  as 
follows:  “Keep  a firm  guard  over 

your  tongue.  An  ugly  word  is  quickly 
uttered — (he  Lord  knows  you  meant 
nothing  by  it;  but  the  other  one  goes 
away  ami  mourns." 

We  doubt,  however,  whether 
Freiligrath  himself  would  have  en- 
dured patiently  the  reproach  of  be- 
ing a ‘boop.  ’ The  very  vagueness  1 
of  the  term  makes  it  the  more  in- 
suiting.  Is  a “hoop”  stupider  than 
! a “chump”?  rs  the  man  thus  desig- 1 
| nated  even  beyond  “the  limit”?  js .' 
(he  term  familiar  in  Indiana  society, 

| or  was  it.  coined  at  the  moment,  an 
inarticulate  cry  of  disgust  and  con- 
tempt? 

There  will  be  linguistic  experts i 
at  (he  trial.  Let  us  hope  that  the! 
evidence  will  be  fully  reported.  The 


reading  of  it  will  be  an  agreeable 
change  from  that  of  the  Thaw  case,  j 

A POET’S  LETTER. 

j We  welcomed  the  publication  of 
Baudelaire's  “Letters”  and  as  soon  as 
possible  secured  a copy  of  the  book 
Any  letter  written  by  this  great  poet 
and  critic,  who  made  Poe  known  to 
his  countrymen,  who  influenced 
mightily  the  literature  of  today,  who 
inspired  composers  of  music,  among 
them  Mr.  Loeffler  of  our  own  city, 
must  be  entertaining,  we  said,  and 
aesthetically  improving.  We  were 
also  prepared  for  fantastical  views 
and  expressions  of  death's-head 
humor  in  any  letter  written  by  one 
who.  in  His  desire  to  make  the  bour- 
geois sit  up,  would  begin  in  a loud 
tone  and  in  a crowded  restaurant  a 
story-  “After  I had  murdered  my 
poor  father.” 

The  book  was  at  last  before  ns—, 
ri-19  precious  pages.  Which  letter! 
should  we  read  first  ? One  to  Gautier,  j 
! Flaubert,  Sainte-Beuve,  Champfleury?  ! 
M e began  with  one  to  Alfred  do 
1 Vigny,  the  fastidious  and  admirable 
i fie  Vigny.  What  a treat! 
i Did  Baudelaire  write  in  criticism  of 
j “Cinq-Mars"?  Did  he  unfold  his 
views  on  (lie  character  of  historical 
romance?  Did  he  reveal  his  own 
; method  of  composition?  Here  is  the 
! letter; 


I neglected  yesterday  to  speak  to  you 
about  good  ale  and  bad  ale.  Since  you 
are  to  take  it  by  prescription,  slum  as 
you  would  the  pest  (I  do  not  exaggerate, 
1 have  been  sic-k  from  it)  any  bottle  that 
bears  the  label  ’Harris.’  He  is  a fright- 
ful poisoner.  While  AIlsopp  and  Bass 
ar,  good  brewers  (Bass  especially),  you 
should  be  suspicious  of  their  labels, 
which  may  be  counterfeited.  The  wisest 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  go  to  one  uf 
two  honest  places  that  I shall  name  to 
you,  and  there  drink  ale  in  confidence.” 
Bbudclaire  then  named  a place  in  the 
me  do  Rivoli— tins  was  in  1862— a. id 
one  in  the  rue  d’  \nistettiarn,  the  tav- 
ern Sabif-Austin.  "Do  not  mistake  it  for 
another  tavern  this  side  of  it.  one  kept 
Germans.  The  beer  and  porter  are  cheap 
and  excellent  at  this  second  place.  I 
think  that  Gough  also  sells  a very  old 
ale  in  addition  to  the  oilier  brews,  bu^ 
is  extremely  strong.  You  will  not  take 
it  amiss,  I joope,  that  I meddle  with 
these  little  details  which  concern  your 

health  and  that  I acquaint  you  with  my 
Parisian  experience.” 

Is  not  this  a valuable  letter  to  the  i 
sociologist?  What  greater  interest 
could  ouc  literary  man  Show  in  an- ; 
other  than  to  lie  anxious  .concerning 
Ills  stomach  and  liver?  Is  not  the  let- 
ter affectionate  in  the  expression  of 
solicitude?  Does  it  not  shed  light  on  i 
the  personal  habits  of  the  two  illus- 
trious authors?  What  in  comparison 
would  be  an  argument  for  the  bizarre ; 
as  the  chief  characteristic  of  beauty' 
or  a didactic  essay  on  the  employ- ! 
ment  of  the  mute  "e”? 


/ 


If  the  se  letters  are  to  he  'translated ' 
into  English  they  should  be  anno- 
tated. Tlie  following  note  might  go 
under  Baudelaire’s  remarks  about 
Leer:  “Hops  were  introduced  into 

England  by  a native  of  Artois  in  1524. 
The  physicians  represented  them  as 
unwholesome  and  Parliament  was  pe- 
titioned against  them  as  being 
•wicked  weed.’  Four  years  later  their 
use  w as  prohibited  tinder  severe  pen- 
alties. Henry  VIII.,  a ruler  with  lib- 
eral views  concerning  matrimony, 
was  prejudiced  against  bops  for  lie 
ordered  bis  brewer  in  1530  ‘not  to  put 
hops  or  brimstone’  into  his  ale.”  Etc., 
etc. 

iG[o  7 

ABSOLUTELY  ESSENTIAL. 

Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  describing  the 
simple  life  of  the  Helicon  Home  Col- 
ony, says:  "The  ideal  of  the  colony 
Is  the  utmost  simplicity  consistent 
with  comfort  and  dignity.  We  co- 
operate in  the  essentials  and  elim- 
inate the  non-essentials.” 

He  also  says:  “We  dislike  only 

unsightly  objects,  such  as  suspend- 
ers.” But  are  suspenders  among 
the  non-essentials?  What  is  a pair 
of  trousers  without  them  to  the  ordi- 
nary man?  If  a suspender  breaks 
suddenly  when  he  is  in  the  street  or 
corruscating  in  the  parlor,  how 
quickly  is  he  humble  and  uneasy! 
Are  suspenders  necessarily  unsight- 
ly? Go  to!  Are  there  not  braces' 
that  are  dreams  of  loveliness  and 
pledges  of  affection,  embroidered  by 
the  hand  of  the  devoted  Arabella? 
Even  the  "belted  Earl”  wears  sus- 
penders, and  he  rejoices  when  he 
has  a pair  for  each  pair  of  trousers. 

In  summer  a belt  goes  with  an 
outing  shirt,  if  no  coat  be  worn. 
But  it  is  not  always  summer.  Then, 
too,  the  architecture  of  many  men 
does  not  permit  the  belt,  and  the 
sight  of  a statesman  or  philan- 
thropist fishing  frantically  for  his 
drawers  is  not  a scene  for  the  his- 
torical painter. 


“CAPITALIST.’’ 

A correspondent  asked  The  Her- 
ald recently  where  Mr.  Mallock  ob- 
tained his  authority  for  his  pronun- 
ciation of  “capitalist”  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable.  We 
then  said  that  Mr.  Mallock  seems  to 
be  his  own  authority  in  this  matter, 
and  we  quoted  Stormonth,  whose 
dictionary  gives  the  customary  pro- 
I nunciation. 

The  word  itself  is  not  a very  old 
j one,  as  words  go.  Dr.  Murray,  in 
■ his  New  English  Dictionary,  gives 
\ the  date  of  its  introduction  into  lit- 
! erature  as  1792,  and  the  quotation 
I from  Arthur  Young’s  account  of  his 
travels  in  France  has  significance  to- 
Iday:  "A  gross  evil  of  these  direct 

.imposts  is  that  of  moneyed  men,  or 
capitalists,  escaping  all  taxation.” 

1 Dr.  Murray  allows  only  the  cus- 
tomary pronunciation  of  the  word: 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

Mr.  Mallock  has  a right  to  pro- 
nounce “capitalist”  with  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable  or  on  the  penult 
if  it  gives  him  personal  pleasure: 
his  intimate  friends  may  pardon 
amiably  the  peculiarity;  but  he 
| should  not  take  others  to  task  for 
following  custom  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  dictionaries.  Nor  are  we 
aware  that  he  has  insisted  on  an 
Immediate  and  universal  obedience 
to  his  whim. 

WU  - \ 

tTRANGE  FOOD. 

A club  of  diners  in  New  York  re-j 
joice  when  strange  meat  is  sent  to  j 
them  by  men  of  adventurous  lives. 1 
A year  or  two  ago  they  had  rhinoc-: 
erous  steaks — a few  days  ago  they  j 
feasted  on  kangaroo. 

Mr.  Dagin,  the  French  entomologist,  I 


should  contribute  to  their  pleasure. 
He  finds  gastronomic  virtues  in  in- 
sects as  articles  of  food.  Nor  is  he 
merely  a windy  theorist;  he  has 
eaten  several  hundreds  of  species  of 
insects  cooked  in  every  way,  or  raw. 
jOne  of  his  most  delicious  dishes  is 
cockroach  soup,  which  he  and  his 
lirave  guests  found  superior  to  bisque. 
The  recipe  is  simple:  “Pound  your 

cockroaches  in  a mortar;  put  the^ 
mess  in  a sieve,  and  pour  in  boiling 
water  or  beef  stock.”  Thousands 
enjoy  snails  and  shrimps,  and  the 
first  man  who  ate  either  a lobster  or 
an  oyster  was  a hero.  If  the  name 
oCend,  the  Creole  “coquerache” 
would  be  an  addition  to  hotel  and  res- 
taurant French  and  allay  the  preju- 
dice of  the  genteel. 

A CASE  OF  “PLAGIARISM.” 

To  “an  unnamed  congressman  of 
years  ago”  was  attributed  recently  a 
mock-heroic  burst  beginning  I 
stood  on  the  ocean’s  briny  shore” 
and  ending  “and  on  the  high  and 
burnished  heavens  I’ll  write,  Alice, 

I love  thee’ — and  I’d  like  to  see  any 
dog-goned  wave  wipe  that  out.” 
Indignant  letters  were  sent  to  the j 
journal  that  published  the  speech. 
One  contributor  wrote  that  Mr.  H. 

C.  Barnabee  had  a better  version 
which  he  used  to  recite;  that  Mr. 
Barnabee  learned  it  from  his  grand- 
/ father;  that  no  one  is  old  enough  to 
recall  the  original,  etc.,  etc. 

As  a matter  of  fact  this  “mock- 
heroic”  is  in  effect  Heine’s  poem 
“Erklaerung”  in  the  cycle  “Die 
Nordsee,”  written  in  1825-26.  Le- 
land  translated  the  poem  as  early  as 
1855.  We  quote  the  essential  lines: 
Thou  too  fragile  reed,  thou  false  shift- 
Ye  swift  plowing  waters,  I trust  ye 

The  heaven  grows  darker,  my  heart 
grows  wilder,  , , . 

And  with  strong  right  hand,  from 
Norway's  forests 
I»il  tear  the  highest  fir-tree 
And  dip  it  adown.  . , 

Into  Aetna’s  hot  glowing  gulf,  and 
with  such  a 

Fiery,  flaming,  giant  graver, 

I’ll  inscribe  on  heavens  jet-black 
cover: 

“Agnes,  I love  but  thee. 

All  the  “unnamed  congressman,” 
or  Mr.  Barnabee’s  grandfather,  or 
Mr.  Anon  had  to  do  was  to  add  the 
burlesque  “And  I’d  like  to  see  an) 
dog-goned  (or  dog-gasted,  for  there 
are  variants)  wave  wipe  that  out 
to  the  original  bombast. 
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NOVELLI  IN  COMEDY. 

Plays  the  Title  Role  of  "Kean”  with 
Most  Admirable  Artistry. 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE  — “Kean,”  a 
comedy  In  five  acts,  by  Alexander 
Dumas,  the  elder,  performed  in  an  Italian 
version  by  Mr.  Novelli  and  his  company. 
The  cast  was  as  follows : 

Kean Nov-Ill 

Prince  of  Wales L.  Ferratl 

Count  of  Koefeld G.  Dal-Cortlvo 

Countess  of  Koefeld O.  Glanninl 

Anna  Danbv •••»•  Koss 

Countess  of  Gosvll E.  Balsam 

Lord  Mervll. Arista 

Pistol  N.  Pescatori 

Constable.  .V . .7.7.7 : V.  Servol Ini 

Manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. . .O.  Galeottl 
An  actress 

When  Thackeray  saw  Dumas'  play  in 
Paris  lie  looked  on  it  with  an  insular 
and  disapproving  eye.  To  him  Balzac 
and  the  elder  Dumas  were  absurd  and 
immoral  persons.  Years  later  he  revelled 
in  Dumas’  novels,  and  his  admiration 
was  warmly  expressed  more  than  once, 
memorably  in  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  the  "Roundabout  Papers.  But  he 
could  not  understand  the  romantic  move- 
ment in  France,  and  to  him  "Kean  and 
“Antony"  were  equally  absurd. 

Nevertheless,  these  early  pla>  s of 
Dumas  had  a mighty  influence  on  the 
drama,  and  the  boast  of  tne  playwr.ght 
that  he  would  move  an  audience  if  ne 
.,ad  only  “foul-  trestles,  four  boards,  two 
actors  and  a passion  ’ was  not  an  idle 

0rl“K.ean''  is  still  played  in  various  lan- 
guages. and  it  will  long  be  a favorite 
with  a melodramatic  actor  of  the  roman- 
tic school.  Bamay  impersonated  the 
part  in  a tragic  manner;  Rossi  delighted 
[n  it  About  10  years  ago  Charles  C'ogh- 
lan  brought  out  in  this  country  an  adap- 
tion entitled  “The  Royal  Box.”  Nor  is 


it’too  miuTTTo  say  that  both  “Sullivan" 
and  “David  Garrick”  were  suggested  by 

Shite  Dumas  put  his  tirade  into  Kean’s 
mouth  the  play-actor  has  become  an 
ornament  of  society;  lie  is  knighted  01 
he  delivers  lectures  before  universities, 
or  he  writes  lucrative  articles  for  the 
magazines.  He  is  often  pursued,  hovs- 
ever  bv  foolish  women,  just  as  was  the 
Kean  of  the  play  and  the  Kean  of  real 
life,  who  was  also  a pursuer,  witness 
; h ..  atorv  of  the  London  alderman  s 
wife,  the  hissing  by  the  virtuous  pit. 
and  the  suit  for  damages,  substantial 
damages,  as  a salve  for  wounded  honor 
and  an  aid  to  aldermanic  turtle  and 

P°Mr.  Novelli  played  the  part  last  night, 
for  the  most  part,  in  true  comedy  vein. 
Thus  he  made  the  tirade  against  the 
aristocracy  In  the  boozlng-ken  and  the 
assault  on  the  Prince  of  \\  ales  the  more 
effective.  Furthermore,  by  deliberately 
pitching  his  impersonation  in  a low-  key 
he  made  the  scenes  less  extravagant,  for 
extravagant  these  scenes  seem  to  some 
Ir.  these  days  of  society  or  problem 
dramas.  We  confess  to  a liking  for  “J? 
eld  extravagancies,  and  we  like  them 
piping  hot.  But  "Kean.”  no  doubt  is  as 
foolishness  to  some,  and  no  genteel  per- 
son w iuld  be  thrilled  today  by  the  Tour 

dMr.°Novelli  played  with  infinite  finesse, 
ahd  with  a peculiar  and  individual 
charm.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
delicate  and  at  the  same  time  truly 
romantic  than  his  first  scene  with  the 
infatuated  Anna.  In  otker  ®?elY,s_ 
comedy— we  use  the  word  fn  its  larger 
and  higher  sense— he  was  equally  admir- 
able His  reticence,  his  self-repression, 
the  intensity  of  his  silence,  his  wonder- 
ful facial  mobility,  the  significance  of 
his  gesture— these  made  the  impersona- 
tion memorable.  . ... 

It  Is  enough  to  mention  in  addition  the 
superb  ironv  of  his  address  to  Lord  Mer- 
thejeene  in  which  he  is  loath  to  go 
on  the  stage,  and  the  interview  with  the 
Count  in  the  final  aet.  His  delivery  of 
Hamlet's  soliloquy  and  ins  scene  with 
Ophelia  in  the  play  within  a play  may 
be  better  discussed  when  he  appears  in 
' Shakespeare’s  tragedy. 

The  company  gave  him  excellent  sup- 
pert.  Those  perhaps  worthy  of  special 
commendation  were  the  impersonators 
of  Anna  Danby,  of  his  faithful.  de\  oteJ 
servant  guide,  philosopher,  friend  and 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Miss  Rossi  was 
a bewitching  Anna,  and  even  the  hum- 
blest parts  were  well  characterized. 

VERDI  ORCHESTRAL  CLUB. 

The  Verdi  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  John 
M.  Flockton,  conductor,  gave  a concert 
last  evening  in  Chickering  Hall.  Mrs. 
Marie  Sundelius,  soprano,  and  Miss 
Olga  Lyche,  accompanist,  assisted.  T he 
programme  included  works  by  G.  Ros- 
sini J.  H.  Richardson.  Verdi,  Waldteu- 
fel  ’ Rubinstein  and  others;  and  Mrs. 
Sundelius,  who  has  a very  agreeable 
voice  of  high  range,  sang  songs  by  Dell 
Acqua.  Manney.  H.  Parker  and  Bohr 
The  concert  was  a pleasant  one,  ana 
there  was  much  applause  by  an  audi- 
ence of  moderate  size. 

MANDOLIN  CONCERT. 

/A  , A 

Several  Organizations  and  Soloists  in 
Pleasing  Festival  Event. 


A festival’  mandolin  concert  was 
given  last  evening  at  Jordan  Hall,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Messrs.  G.  L. 
Lansing  and  H.  F-  Odell.  The  organi- 
zations taking  part  were  the  Boston 
Operatic  Society,  the  Langham  Mando- 
lin Orchestra,  the  Boston  Ideal  Club, 
Lansing’s  Mandolin  Orchestra,  the  M. 

I T Banjo  Club  and  the  soloists  were 
G.  L.  Lansing,  banjo;  H.  F.  Odell,  man- 
dolin, and  Miss  Ivaloo  Pearl  Eddy 
reader.  Miss  Mabel  W.  Stone  was  the 
accompanist.  , 

The  programme  included  two  new 
songs  from  Odell’s  comic  opera,  “Atlan- 
tis ” for  soloists,  chorus  and  orchestra 
(soloists,  Miss  Sophie  Barnard  and  Mr. 
Charles  Long);  Odell's  new  march.  The 
Phenomenon";  Chaminade,  Lansing  s 
La  Lisonjera,”  Peck's  "In  Moonland, 
Krai's  "Hoch  Habsburg,”  for  combined 
orchestra;  two  choruses  from  "Ermi- 
nie  ” and  pieces  by  Suppe,  Fletcher, 
Romero,  Turner,  Planquette  and  others 
including  solo  members  for  banjo  and 
mandolin. 

So  varied  and  extended  a programme 
does  not  admit  of  any  detailed  com- 
ment.  The  programme  as  it  stands  was 
a long  one,  with  the  inevitable  delays 
in  shifting  such  large  masses  of  per- 
formers, and  the  equally  inevitable  en- 
cores,  the  concert  became  protracted. 
The  stage  management  was  smooth, 
however,  and  if  there  were  long  inter- 
missions there  were  at  least  no  hitches. 

The  choral  numbers  formed  a Pjeas- 
ant  contrast  to  the  instruments,  and  the 
voices  of  the  Boston  Operatic  Society, 
sounded  fresli  and  agreeable.  The  work, 
of  the  larger  orchestra  was  brilhant.l 
and  that  of  the  Boston  Ideal  Club,  which 
has  but  five  members,  was  notably  good. 
The  college  men  created  much  amuse- 
ment bv  a “characteristic  Indian  war 
dance,  tossed  off  to  the  accompaniment 
of  war  whoops,  with  true  collegians 
abandon.  Soloists  and  orchestral  num- 
bers were  encored  by  a very  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience. 


Chickering  &■  Sohs.  last  evening,  in 
Chickering  Hail. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  Du 
Caurroy.  fantasle  for  treble,  tenor  and 
bass  viols;  two  songs  with  lute:  anon. 
“Puisque  Robin  'ay  a nom."  “L'Amour 
tie  moy  s'y  est  enclos”;  Dumont,  Alle- 
mande  grave  for  three  viols  and  harp- 
sichord; Moulinie,  song  with  lute, 
“Tirsis  au  bold  des  eaux”;  d’Anglebert, 
sarabande  and  menuet  for  harpsichord; 
three  pieces  for  viola  da  gamba,  Marais, 
"La  Plainte,"  Forqueray  the  younger, 
“La  du  Vaucel,”  de  Caix  d’Pervelois. 
musette;  Couperin,  fourth  concerto  for 
violin,  viola  da  gamba  and  harpsichord; 
two  songs  with  harpsichord,  anon,  "A 
mille  soins  jaloux,''  “Vous  qul  donnez 
de  1' Amour";  Rameau,  second  concert 
for  viola  d’amore.  viola  da  gamba  and 
harpsichord. 

At  tlie  first  concert  Mr.  Dolmetsch 
and  his  colleagues  played  and  sang  olu 
English  music.  Last  night  the  music 
was  by  French  composers  from  tlie 
16th  aild  17  th  and  18th  centuries.  It 
would  have  ‘been  interesting  to  hear 
works  of  two  nations  ill  one  programme 
for  the  pleasure  of  making  compari- 
sons or  tracing  resemblances.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  one  or 
two  of  the  English  composers  repre- 
sented at  the  first  concert  had  studied 
in  Franco  and  that  they  were  favor- 
ites at  the  English  court  on  that  ac- 
count _ . ... 

If  much  of  the  music  played  last  niglit 
had  more  suavity  and  delicacy  than  the 
English  music  of  the  same  centuries 
the  best  of  It  had  not  the  ruggedness  of 
thought  or  the  boldness  of  expression 
that  characterized  the  best  of  the  Eng- 
lish music.  There  was  only  one  Purcell 
during  his  period  and  the  Englishmen 
that  acquired  foreign  airs  and  graces 
did  harm  to  the  music  of  their  own 
country.  . , . 

Consider  the  French  music  played  last 
night.  It  lias  an  old-time  perfume;  it 
may  easily  be  associated  with  the  old- 
fashioned  gallantry  of  the  race;  it  goes 
with  the  art  and  literature  that  were 
contemporaneous,  but  pleasant  as  any 
one  of  the  pieces  was  to  the  ear,  the 
groups  soon  became  monotonous  and 
the  tinkling  soon  fretted  the  nerves. 

Although  Mr.  Dolmetsch  would  no 
doubt  shudder  at  the  thought  and  possi- 
blv  rend  his  garments  and  put  ashes  on 
his  head,  his  dearly  loved  music  would 
have  gained  if  it  had  been  put  by  the 
side  of  some  more  modern  compositions. 
In  this  event  the  programme  should 
have  been  arranged  with  a view  to  a 
quick  change  In  costumes,  for  Mr.  Dol- 
metsch sursJy  would  not  have  consented 
: to  trifle  with  a piano  dressed  in  his  old 
century  jacket,  collar  and  small  clothes. 
The  contrast  would  have  been  all  the ; 
greater  if  some  athletic  young  person  in 
the  conventional  concert  dress  of  1907 
had  “spelled”  the  Dolmetschlans  and 
played  some  thunderous  prelude  or  de- 
lirious rhapsody. 

The  English  songs  were  more  interest- 
ing than  the  French  ones  chosen  for! 
last  night.  It  was  not  a question  of  per- 
formance; it  was  a question  of  musical 
contents  and  expression  of  sentiments. 

The  audience  gave  ready  attention  and 
showed  its  enjoyment.  The  third  and 
last  concert  of  the  series  will  take  place 
on  the  27th.  The  programme  will  be  de- 
voted to  vocal  and  instrumental  com- 
positions of  Bach,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dolmetsch  will  be  assisted  by  Miss 
Edith  Nichols,  Mr.  Sullivan  Sargent,  Mr. 
Paul  Kelsev,  Mr.  William  Adams  and, 
members  of  tlie  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra.   

CONCERT  fOYER 


A Distressing  Episode  in 
Mme.  Nordica ’s 
Career. 

SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS 

OF  SUNDRY  MUSICIANS 


DOLMETSCH  CONCERT. 

Ancient  French  Music  at  Second  En- 
tertainment. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  (lute,  treble 
viol,  viola  d'amore,  violin  and  harp- 
sichord), assisted  by  Mrs.  Dolmetsch 
(viola  da  gamba  and  bass  viol),  Miss 
Laura  Kelsey  (tenor  viol),  Mme.  Alex- 
ander Marius,  soprano,  and  Mr.  W.  Ad- 1 
sms,  harpsichord,  gave  the  second  of 
the  concerts  announced  by  Messrs,  i 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  acquaints 
us  with  a painful  incident  in  the  stage 
life  of  Mme.  Nordica.  “She  of  the 
marvellous  voice  and  expansive  salary 
has  been  subjected  to  an  indignity 
that  should  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
all  admirers  of  genius.” 

When  Mme.  Nordica  joined  the  "San 
Carlo”  opera  company,  directed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Russell,  she  expected, 
naturally,  to  be  the  “prima  donna  as- 
soluta.”  There  were  other  singing 
women  of  reputation,  but  “Lillian  in 
the  choice  vernacular  of  avenue  A 
was  to  be  the  'main  Squeeze,’  the 
‘piece  de  resistance'  of  the  operatic 
feast”  , j 

"Judge  then  of  her  horror  and 
amazement  on  arriving  In  Si.  Louis  to 
find  her  name  emblazoned  on  the  bill 
boards  in  type  of  exactly  the  same 
dimensions  as  that  employed  in  an- 
nouncing the  tidings  that  Alice  Mel 
sen  was  also  a member  of  the  com- 

PE”The  lovely  Nordica.  wc  are  reliably 
informed,  emitted  a top  note  which  is 
gleefully  reported  to  have  been  at  leas, 
two  notches  higher  than  her  best  pre- 1 
vious  record  and  summoned  those  two 
indispensable  functionaries,  the  man- 
ager and  the  press  agent.  To  them  She 
announced  that  not  one  more  tar  ott 
liquid  melody  should  issue  from  he~ 
pouting  lips  until  those  bills  were  re- 
placed by  announcements  beaimg  tier 
name  in  type  at  least  one  inch  higher 
and  a half-inch  thicker  than  that  of 
Miss  Nielsen.  She  construed  the  exist- 
ing bills  as  a breach  of  contract.  ji 

This  was  not  all.  The  local  musical 
society  that  engaged  tlie  operatic  show 
took  care  of  the  box  office  receipts  and 
refused  to  turn  over  any  sum  of  money 


until  t 1C  curtain  rose  with  Mme.  Nor- 
dicn.  on  tin'  stage  and  with  voice  in 
wanting  order.  "Thus  the  aggrieved 
fmui  donna  had  what  is  vulgarly 
rnied  a 'cinch'  on  the  manager."  lie, 
is  said,  fell  on  Ills  knees  and  made 
..jologies  and  promises.  "There  the 
press  agent  judiciously  gave  the  narru 
tive  to  the  newspapers.” 


If  this  story  be  true — and  it  will  be 
easily  believed  by  all  who  have  had 
business  or  social  relations  with  singers 
of  high  or  low  degree — Mine.  Nordica 
was  by  no  means  the  first  to  fret  over 
bill  boards  t hat  did  not  do  full  honor. 
Col.  Mapleson  tells  in  ills  amusing 
"Memoirs,”  one  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing books  of  the  kind  in  any  language, 
that  When  .Adelina  Patti  came  over  with 
him  lo  the  United  States,  in  1SS5-86,  her 
contract  stipulated  that  the  letters  of 
her  name  in  all  printed  announcements 
were  to  be  one-third  larger  than  the 
letters  of  any  one  else's  name.  “During 
the  progress  of  the  Chicago  festival." 
says  the  cijlonel,  "I  saw  Sig.  Nicolini 
(Patti’s  second  husband)  armed  with 
what  appeared  to  be  a theodolite,  and. 
accompanied  by  a gentleman,  who,  1 
fancy,  was  a great  geometrician,  look- 
ing intently  and  witli  a scientific  air  at 
some  wall  posters  on  which  the  letters 
composing  Mine.  Patti's  name  seemed 
to  him  not  quite  one-third  larger  than 
the  letters  composing  the  name  of  Mile. 
Nevada.  At  last,  abandoning  all  idea 
of  scientific  measurement,  he  procured 
a ladder,  and,  boldly  mounting  the  steps, 
ascertained  by  means  of  a foot  rule  that 
the  letters  which  he  had  previously  been 
observing  from  afar  were  indeed  a trifle 
less  tall  than  by  contract  they  should 
have  been. 

"In  order  to  conciliate  the  offended 
prima  donna  and  her  irritated  spouse.  I 
caused  tile  printed  name  of  that  most 
charming  vocalist,  Mile.  Nevada,  to  be 
operated  upon  in  this  way:  A thin 

slice  was  taken  out  of  it  transversely,  so 
that  the  middle  stioke  of  the  letter  E 
disappeared  altogether.  When  I pointed 
out  my  revised  version  of  the 'name  to 
Sig.  Nicolini  in  order  to  demonstrate  to 
him  that  he  was  geometrically  wrong, 
lie  replied  to  me  with  a puzzled  lool;  as 
he  pointed  to  the  letters  composing  the 
name  of  Nevada:  'Yes;  but  there^  is 

something  very  strange  about  that.'  ” 

It  is  said  that  the  size  of  the  letters  of 
their  respective  names  on  bill  boards 
was  the  beginning  of  the  disagreement 
that  led  to  the  divorce  of  Julia  Mar- 
lowe from  the  late  Robert  Taber. 

Looking  up  this  story  in  Mapleson’s  | 
"Memoirs,"  I found  a tale  of  an  earth- 
quake in  San  Francisco  in  March,  1881, 
when  the  colonel's  company  was  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  The  hotel,  one  morning 
rocked;  plates  and  knives  and  forks 
jumped  to  the  floor.  The  colonel  rushe  1 
foi  the  street,  and  on  his  way  met  the 
landlord. 

"Don’t  be  frightened,”  he  said. 

“Well,  but  I am.” 

" ‘Nonsense!  My  hotel  is  earthquake 
proof  as  well  as  fireproof,'  he  said, 
handing  me  a card  on  which  1 found 
this  inscribed:  ‘The  Palace  Hotel.  Fiie- 
pt-oof  and  earthquake-proof."  The  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Sharon,  told  him  that  no 
plaster  or  stone  had  been  used  in  the 
construction:  that  the  hotel  might  move 
into  another  street,  but  could  not  fall 
down. 

Mrr.e.  Patti  at  once  ascribed  the  earth- 
quake to  Mme.  Garster's  evil  influence. 

There  is  a singer  in  New  York,  Mrs. 
Leonora  von  Stosch  Forney.  There  was 
a violinist,  Miss  Leonora  von  Stosch, 
who  married  twice  and  is  now  living  in 
London  with  her  second  husband.  Are 
the  two  women  related? 

This  is  the  way  they  hurrah  in  ad- 
vance in  Minneapolis  for  a native  singer. 
It  appears  that  Mis3  Beatrice  Gjertsen, 
daughter  of  Senator  Gjertsen.  "appeared 
in  the  historic  old  cathedral  of  Trondh- 
jem,  where  all  Norway's  Kings  are 
crowned,"  and  faced  a “critical  Grieg 
audience,”  with  such  success  that  the 
managers  of  the  Berlin  and  Dresden 
opera  houses  jostled  each  other  in  the 
hope  to  secure  her.  "but  being  a patri- 
otic American  girl  of  only  20,  site  proudly 
chose  to  make  her  debut  in  her  home 
city.” 

"Miss  Gjertsen  is  eager  that  her  own 
homeland  should  be  proud  of  her  first, 
and  recognition  from  her  own  home 
people  means  more  to  her  than  Euro- 
pean recognition,  which  she  will  cer- 
tainly in  the  future  enlist,  because  of 
a natural  artistic  temperament  and  a 
beautiful  voice  so  powerful  and  so 
charmingly  sympathetic  that  she  is  sure 
to  overcome  the  greatest  obstacles. 
Miss  Gjertsen  is  proud  of  Minneapo- 
lis, but  music-loving  Minneapolis  will 
be  still  prouder  of  her.  the  fresh  and 
animated  Minnesota  girl,  who  wins  her 
audiences  with  case.  Minneapolis  will 
not  tail  to  flock  to  the  Auditorium  to 
listen  to  her  soul-stirring  songs  on  the 
I evening  of  March  1.” 

[ So  Miss  Gjertsen  sang  with  the  Min- 
neaoolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  at 
rehearsal  Mr.  frank  Danz,  Jr,,  the  con- 
cert master,  exclaimed:  "She  is  destined 
to  become  a second  Gadski!”  Thus  was 
she  stung,  and  in  her  native  city. 


Mr.  Mark  Hambourg,  the  impetuous, 
thunderous  pianist,  was  married  on 
March  5 to  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir 
Kenneth  Muir  Mackenzie.  She  is  said 
to  be  a good  amateur  pianist.  Her 
father  was  captain  of  the  cricket  and 
football  teams  at  Charterhouse.  Per- 
haps he  can  do  something  to  moderate 
Mr.  Hamburgh's  fell  rage  on  the 
piano. 

The  students  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  gave  a concert  on  Feb.  21. 
Berlioz'  “Symphonic  Fantastique”  and 
Cesar  Franck's  “Djinns”  were  on  the 
programme.  This  is  a hopeful  sign 
for  the  development  of  musical  taste 
in  London. 

The  Vienna  male  choir  will  visit 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo  and 
Albany  In  May.  

Apropos  of  the  recent  row  at  El  Paso, 
the  Kansas  City  Star  remarked  edi- 
torially: “It  seems  curious  that  an 

impressario  of  the  experience  and  sup- 
posititious judgment  of  Mr.  Russell 


should  have  ventured  to  produce  at  El 
Paso  the.  'Barber  of  Seville,'  with  inter- 
polations of  familiar  ballads  by  Alice  i 
Nielsen  with  such  an  obvious  attraction 
in  his  repertoire  as  'Carmen.'  He  should 
have  appreciated  the  spectacular  predi- 
lections of  a community  inured  to  bull 
fights  sufficiently  to  have  given  them 
something  in  that  line,  instead  of  'The 
Barber'  without  Campanari.  Even  ‘Tra- 
viuta.-'  with  the  barbaric  splendor  of 
Nordica  as  Violetta,  and  tile  swash- 
buckler boots  of  little  Alamenni  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  than  t lie 
abbreviated  production  of  ‘The  Barber 

of  Seville’  that  raised  a rough  house. 
The  explosion  came  when  Miss  Nielsen 
essayed  to  sing  'Annie  Laurie,'  'Home. 
Sweet  Home’  and  ‘Way  Down  Upon  the 
Suwanee  River.’  That  was  quite  too 
much  like  patronage  for  El  Paso.  Di- 
gressions of  that  kind  may  be  tolerated 
ill  those  invincible  art  centres  gorged 
and  surfeited  witii  grand  opera,  but  in 
any  community  not  more  or  less  blase 
sops  of  that  stamp  are  Inevitably  odious. 
They  involve  the  reflection  that  the  peo- 
ple are  not  up  to  the  real  thing  and 
that  is  more  than  Texas  can  stand. 
When  the  lamented  Emma  Abbott  was 
wont  to  introduce  ‘Nearer.  My  God.  to 
Thee'  in  her  productions  of  'Faust,'  ini 
her  halcyon  days  in  Kansas  City,  the  j 
innovation  was  not  resented  because  it 
was  impossible,  even  at  that  early  day 
in  the  history  of  the  municipality,  to 
oast  any  affront  on  the  culture  of  the 

tUn”'T.  J.  Cross  and  his  wife,  of  Seattle, 
has  brought  suit  against  Vashon  College 
to  recover  damages  for  the  dismissal  of 
Mrs.  Cross  “upon  her  refusal  to  depart 
from  instruction  in  the  realms  of  com- 
posers of  hallowed  memory  to  impart 
knowledge  in  rag-time."  They  seek 
heavy  damages  in  addition  to  back 
wages.  But  there  is  no  better  drill  in 
rhythm,  and  especially  in  nicety  of  cyn- 
copation,  than  the  practice  of  rag-time. 

Miss  Bella  Alten  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  has  not  been  engaged  there 
lor  next  season.  She  says  she  will  sing 
at  the  Berlin  Opera  House. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Musical 
Courier.  New  York,  says  that  Ternina  I 
visited  Paris  with  the  intention  of  dwell-  | 
ing  there  a3  a teacher,  and  that  she 
changed  her  mind,  fearing  she  would  not 
attract  pupils  thither.  He  also  says, 
aprooos  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Winfred 
Goff.'  a death  lamented  by  many,  that 
among  the  friends  of  the  late  baritone 
in  Paris  is  one  young  singer  “famed  for 
her  Carmen  impersonations  in  the 
States  whose  affection  for  the  deceased 
amounted  to  something  more  than  mere 
fondness,  and  who  was  so  shocked  by 
the  painful  news  that  she  fell  prostrate 
with  grief.”  Is  the  reference  to  Miss 
Ivell? 

The  Detroit  News  informs  us  that  Mr. 
Harry  L.  Maxwell  could  be  “a  high- 
class  opera  tenor”  if  he  chose.  "I  would 
rather  sing  gospel  songs  to  the  masses 
than  classical  music  to  the  highly  cul- 
tured.” Mr.  Maxvfill  has  "got  his 
‘ 'drather.'  ” 

Mr.  Frank  Richardson  of  London, 
commenting  on  the  dearth  of  chorus 
girls,  remarks:  "On  all  hands,  the  man- 

agers of  'musical  comedy'  theatres  are 
complaining  of  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
curing girls  with  voices  for  their  'plays.' 
Yet  it  would  seem  that  this  is  no  new 
discovery.  Anybody  who  has  had  arty 
experience  of  ‘musical  comedies'  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  has  remarked  the 
fact  that  the  top  notes  of  the  choristers 
are  merely  a higher  power  of  silence, 
that  these  girls,  though  doubtless  clever 
with'  their  needle,  excellent  nurses  In 
times  of  sickness,  and  deep  sympathizers 
in  moments  of  sorrow,  have  not  the 
slightest  ear  for  tune.  I presume  that 
if,  by  any  chance — and  I admit  that  this 
chance  is  remote— a manager  came 
across  a candidate  for  the  chorus  who 
had  an  ear  for  music,  he  would  imme- 
diately engage  her  as  his  leading  lady." 

Mr.  Cecil  J.  Sharp  has  had  a pleas- 
I ant  task  collecting  folk  songs  in  Eng- 
land: "On  one  occasion  he  secured  two 
excellent  songs  in  Somerset  from  a ‘bird 
starver'  whose  business  it  was  to  watch 
a patch  of  mangold  seeds  from  being 
eaten  by  birds,  which  he  did  by  ham- 
mering a tea  tray. 

"He  was  quite  prepared  to  sing,  but 
Ills  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to 
neglect  his  duty,  so  we  arranged  that 
he  should  hammer  his  tea-tray  between 
each  verse  of  his  songs  and  thus  com- 
bine business  with  pleasure. 

“On  another  occasion,  discovering  that 
a woman  sang  best  on  washing  day, 
Mr.  Sharp  did  not  hesitate  to  sit  on  an 
inverted  washtub.  note  book  in  hand, 
while  his  hostess  sang  as  she  worked. 
The  proceeding  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  neighbors,  one  of  whom  remarked: 
You  be  going  to  make  a deal  o’  money 
out  o'  this  zir?’  but  his  hostess  an- 
swered: 'Oh!  it's  only  'is  'obby!'  where- 
upon the  first  speaker  said:  ‘Ah,  well! 
we  do  all  ’ave  our  vailin's!' 

An  Orchestral  Society  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Topeka. 

Mr.  Constantino,  the  tenor,  remarked 
in  Kansas  City— every  singci  or  pianist 
is  moved  to  confidential  remarks  in  that 
town:  “The  American  audiences  are 

more  religious  and  more  respectful  and 
hold  more  sacred  the  love  for  grand 
opera  than  the  Latin-speaking  nations, 
where  grand  opera  made  its  beginning. 
The  Latin  public  is  noiser;  the  people 
cry  ‘beast’  and  yell  and  whistle  like 
crazy  people  on  occasion,  while  the 
American  people  are  respectful  and  show 
their  enthusiasm  in  a more  modest,  re- 
fined way.  I love  America." 

Otto  Hegner,  pianist  and  teacher,  died 
Feb.  28.  He  played  here  as  a child- 
wonder  in  1SS9.  when  he  was  13  years  old. 

( Mr.  Haydn  Coffin  has  been  singing  in 
! London  music  halls.  He  still  sings 
i “Queen  of  My  Heart”  and  "Tommy  At- 
kins.” 


The  Choral  Art  Society.  Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich  conductor,  gave  the  last  con- 
cert of  its  sixth  season  last  night  in 
Trinity  Church.  I believe  that  some 
object  to  the  use  of  the  word  "con- 
cert" in  connection  with  a church. 
They  -would  say  “the  programme  was 
rendered”  or  “the  programme  was 
presented  in  Trinity  Church.  This 
euphemism  is  unnecessary,  foolish,  an 
affectation.  Has  no  one  ever  heard 
in  a New  England  church  the  an- 
nouncement of  "a  concert  of  prayer"? 

It  Is  true  that  the  word  “concert" 
Is  not  in  the  Bible;  neither  are  the 
words  lectern,  stained  glass,  rose  win- 
dow, apse,  nave,  flying  buttress.  A 
concert  is  a musical  performance 
(usually  of  a series  of  separate 
pieces)  in  which  a number  of  singers  or 
players  or  both  take  part.  Surely  there 
is  nothing  profane  or  sacreligious  in 
the  word  itself,  or  in  the  associations 
connected  naturally  with  it.  Holy 
thoughts  may  be  inspired  by  this  j 
word,  as  by  another  and  now  obsolete 
use:  concert,  a company  or  set  of 

musicians;  a choir.  Thus  Dp  Foe  in 
his  history  of  apparitions  noted  the 
fact  that  “a  concert  of  angels  made 
most  excellent  music  at  his  grave." 

Succeeds  Conductor  Lang. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  chosen  conductor  of  the 
Cecilia  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Lang, 
whose  life  with  the  Cecilia,  the  apple  of 
bis  eye,  has  been  long  and  honorable,  re- 
signed his  position  as  conductor  of  the 
Chora)  Art  Society.  His  succession  was 
natural  and  to  be  expected.  He  was  the 
man  toward  whom  the  members  of  the 
Cecilia  inevitably  looked,  although  there 
were  singular,  incredible  rumors  of  a 
possible,  but  unnecessary,  futile  importa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Goodrich  has  in  full  degree  the 
necessary  qualifications.  He  has  given 
ample  proofs  of  his  abilities  as  a con- 
ductor. He  has  fine  taste;  his  enthusi- 
asm is  contagious.  He  is  broad  minded 
in  his  views  and  opinions.  He  is  not  in- 
clined to  condemn  a work  because  it  is 
old  or  because  it  is  new  and  unusual.  He 
does  not  accept  a work  immediately  be- 
cause it  was  written  by  one  of  the  fath- 
ers of  the  musical  church  or  because  it 
is  cryptic  or  bizarre  in  this  day  and  gen- 
eration. 

Choral  Art  Society  Gives  up. 

His  resignation  as  conductor  of  the 
Choral  Arc  Society  was  also  expected. 
The  society  existed  through  his  energy 
and  courage,  and  through  the  support 
of  his  friends,  for  the  general  public 
was  not  much  interested  in  the  concerts. 
The  last  programme  stated  that  by  vote 
of  the  directors,  no  concerts  will  be 
given  next  season.  This  seems  a,  pity, 
for  the  concerts  as  a rule  have  been  in- 
teresting, and  the  society  held  a unique 
position  in  the  musical  life  of  the  town. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  city 
of  Boston,  in  spite  of  its  musical  pre- 
tensions, would  support  generously  both 
the  Cecilia  and  the  Choral  Art. 

It  is  Said  that  the  Cecilia  is  now  on  a 
firm  financial  basis,  but  even  an  estab- 
lished fund  will  not  guarantee  audi- 
ences that  AH  Symphony  Hall.  What- 
ever be  the  future  of  the  Choral  Art 
Society,  it  has  lived  honorably  and  made 
for  musical  righteousness. 

The  Final  Programme. 

The  programme  of  the  final  concert 
was  as  follows:  Lotti,  Cruelfixus  (10 

parts);  Vittoria,  "Jesu,  dulcls  memo- 
ria”;  Palestrina,  “Stabat  Mater”  for  two 
choirs:  Eccurd,  motet,  "The  Presenta- 
tion of  Christ  in  the  Temple”;  Allegri. 
“Miserere  mei,  Domine”  (alternate 
verses  intoned  by  Mr.  Morawski); 
Schuetz.  "Selig  sind  die  Todten”;  Leis- 
ring  “O  Filii  et  Filae";  H.  Parker, 
“Jam  Sol  Recedit,”  from  "St.  Christo- 
pher." , , , 

This  programme  as  a whole  was  not 
so  interesting  as  some  of  the  preceding 
ones,  nor  was  the  performance  through- 
out of  as  high  a standard  in  vocal  qual- 
ity. balance  and  interweaving-  of  parts, 
purity  of  intonation,  as  has  usually  been 
maintained.  The  compositions  that  were 
the  most  effective  as  performed  wore 
the  motet  of  Eccard,  portions  of  the 
"Miserere."  the  motet  of  Schuezt,  and 
Mr.  Parker’s  hymn. 

Tt  is  a good  thing  to  hear  the  mys- 
tical music  of  the  old  writers  for  the 
church,  but  this  music  demands  a 
faultless  interpretation  and  a choir 
that  is  under  . constant  drill.  This 
music  gains  when,  it  is  heard  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  modern  composers. 
It  then  seems  all  the  more  spiritual, 
all  the  more  celestial:  but  the  diffi- 
culties in  obtaining  a perfect  perform- 
ance of  it  are  great,  if  not  almost 
insuperable,  under  the  conditions  that 
ordinarily  prevail  in  cities  where  deep 
and  unflagging  attention  is  not  paid 
to  ecclesiastical  music. 

MME.  GOODSON’S  RECITAL 

Mme.  Katherine  Goodson  gave  a piano 
recital  in  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, her  second  recital  since  her  arrival 
here.  She  began  by  playing  a sparkling 
novelty,  entitled  “Faschingsschwank  aus 
Wien,"  by  one  Schumann.  We  infer 
that  the  piece  was  unfamiliar,  for  an 
explanatory  note  was  added  to  the  pro- 
gramme. telling  all  about  the  origin  of 
the  work  and  stating  that  the  Marseil- 
laise is  introduced  in  the  first  move- 
ment. Now  you  hear  it,  and  now  you 
don’t.  Mrs.  Bioomfleld-Zeisler  in  like 
manner  introduced  this  season  a trans- 
cription of  Schubert’s  “Erl  King”  with 
ft  programme  note  which  contained  the 
words  of  Goethe’s  ballad. 

Our  novelties  come  late  of,  but  they 
come — to  paraphrase  a line  in  Schiller. 
Did  Mme.  Goodson  and  Mme.  Zeisler 
really  think  these  pieces  were  not  known 


Sxi  Boston?  vvny,  'We  have  all  sum- 
mered and  wintered  with  them,  and 
(been  through  them  with  a dark  lantern. 
The  programme  also  Included  these 

Sieces:  Chopin,  Nocturne  In  C minor, 
tazurka  In  B minor,  ballade  In  A flat; 
Foote.  Meditation  (new);  Sauer,  Etude 
•'Espenlaub”;  Rubinstein,  Barcarolle; 
Moszkowski,  “Etlncelles” ; Liszt,  Valse 
Impromptu  and  Polonaise  in  E major. 

Mme  Goodson  is  a pianist  of  parts, 
and  she  has  a personality  that  evidently 
makes  its  way,  for  the  applause  was  en- 
thusiastic, and  at  times  there  were  symp- 
toms of  acute  hysteria.  These  symptoms 
followed  any  exhibition  of  undue  and 
abhorrent  force,  as  after  the  finale  of 
the  "Faschingsschwank,”  in  which  she 
pounded  like  a raging  Amazon.  Her 
performance  of  this  finale  was  muddy  as 
■well  as  noisy. 

Nor  was  she  at  her  best  In  any  stormy 
passage  for  she  forced  tone  until  it 
lost  quality  and  degenerated  into  a dis- 
agreeable and  deafening  noise,  witness 
her  performance  of  the  fortissimo  pages 
of  Chopin’s  nocturne  and  ballade.  Her 
performance  of  Liszt's  waltz,  exquisite 
bn  other  respects,  wa?  marred  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  brute  strength. 

Yesterday  she  was  heard  to  her  best 
advantage  in  the  Romance  from  the 
•■Faschingsschwank”  and  in  the  pieces 
of  a frankly  salon  nature  by  Sauer, 
Rubinstein  and  Moszkowski,  which  she 
played  with  true  beauty  of  tone  and 
elegance  of  bravura.  Her  performance 
of  Chopin  was  not  poetic.  It  was  de- 
liberate without  subtlety  in  the 
use  of  nuances.  The  melodic  figures 
were  rigid,  not  floating  in  their  native 
atmosphere.  The  mazurka  was  stiffly 
and  perversely  rhythmed.  The  rhythm 
was  not  rubato;  it  was  a rhythm  of 
ekips  and  jumps,  of  fits  and  starts;  the 
rhythm  of  tic  douloureux. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  much  to 
give  pleasure  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
cert, for  Mme.  Goodson,  In  addition  to  a 
certain  mechanical  proficiency,  has  un- 
doubtedly an  emotional  nature,  although 
It  Is  not  at  present  always  in  the  wil- 
ling service  of  interpretation,  for  it  is 
et  times  riotously  assertive.  When  this 
emotional  nature  does  not  get  the  better 
of  her  musical  judgment,  when  it  does 
not  lead  her  to  indulge  herself  in  un- 
pleasant personal  mannerisms  in  her 
playing,  witli  the  result  of  ungraceful 
use  of  hands,  meaningless  sweep  of 
arms  and  consequent  loss  of  energy,  it 
vitalizes  her  playing  and  gives  it  an 
Individual  charm. 
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SELF-RECOMMENDED. 

To  write  a plausible  or  compelling 
letter  of  self-recommendation,  so  that 
the  receiver  will  say  to  himself,  “I 
must  secure  this  man  at  any  cost,’’  is  | 
one  of  the  finest  arts.  The  letter  j 
should  neither  be  modest  nor  arro- 1 
gant.  The  individuality  of  the  appli- 
cant should  not  be  lost  in  brushwood  | 
of  detail.  There  should  be  no  note  of 
despair;  the  self-assertion  should  not 
be  a cornet  blast.  There  should  be 
the  insinuation:  "Now  you  have  the 
opportunity  of  your  life.  Remember  j 
the  story  of  the  Cumaeon  sibyl.” 

An  applicant  for  a clerkship  wrote  j 
not  long  ago  to  a London  firm  a letter  j 
in  which  he  said;  "I  am  five  feet  five 1 
inches  high  and  my  chest  is  thirty-1 
f four  inches  broad.  I have  a good  long 
aquiline  nose,  piercing  eyelashes  and  ; 
good  arched  brows  on  a semy-glovu-' 
lar  face,  high  cheek  bones,  projecting 
I eyes,  with  Kathia-wheat  color  com- 
plexion. I am  in  full  bloom  of  my 
youth  and  have  passed  teens  and  en- 
tered twentieth  year  of  my  life.  My 
i family  has  a history  that  takes  my 
J imagination  back  to  three  pedigrees.”  ; 

If  you  received  an  application 1 
i couched  in  similarly  extraordinary : 

[ language,  Mr.  Gunnybags,  would  you  j 
: not  at  least  consent  to  see  the  writer,  j 
! through  sheer  curiosity,  if  only  to ' 
verify  your  suspicions  as  to  the  pre- 
cise shade  of  "Kathia-wheat”? 


GRAND  OPERA. 

The  .subscription  sale  by  mail  of  sea-  ; 
sou  tickets  for  the  week  of  grand  opera 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  company  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  beginning  Monday, 
April  1,  closed  last  night.  In  point  of 
receipts  and  in  the  number  of  applica- 
tions it  surpassed  anything  before  ex- 
perienced in  Boston.  The  box  office  sub- 
scription sale  of  season  tickets  will  °P6n 
tomorrow,  and  last  from  9 A.  M.  to  n ”■ 
M Monday.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
of  this  week.  It  will  be  followed  by  the 
sale  of  single  seats,  beginning  a week 
from  tomorrow  at  9 A.  M. 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  at  the 
box  office,  Manager  Lawrence  McCarty 
wishes  it  announced,  emphasized  and  re- 
iterated. that  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar, 
who  will  be  the  bright  particular  star  on 
tiie  opening  night,  will  sing  three  times 
during  the  week— as  Marguerite  in 
■'Faust”  on  Easter  Monday:  as  Mme. 
Butterfly  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and 
as  Elizabeth  in  “Tannhaeuser”  on  Fri- 
day evening.  ... 

Mr.  Caruso’s  appearances  will  be  Tues- 
day evening  as  Mario,  with  Emma 
Fames  as  Floria  Tosea  and  Scotti  as 
Scarpia  in  "Tosea”;  Thursday  evening 
as  Lionello  in  "Marta”  and  Saturday  af- 
ternoon as  Redames  in  "Aida." 
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of  Singers  in  Mr.  Conried's  Company.  M>ss  Farrar  and  Miss  AbottJViU  Sing  Here  for  the  First  Time  in  Opera, 
dr.  Riccardo  Strdcciari,  Who,  Born  at  Bologna,  Made  His  Debut  in  Perosi  s " Resurrection. ’ Miss  Alton  Mill  L 


in  Opera,  ,4s  Will 


rare,  the 


Company  at  the  End  of  This  ffeasdn. 


Em.r.i  Earns*. 


Riccardo  Stracciari. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN. 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr. 
Emil  Mollenhauer,  conductor,  will  per- 
form Handel's  oratorio,  “Belshazzar." 
in  Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  evening, 
the  31st.  It  is  believed  that  the  per- 
formance will  be  the  first  in  the  United 
States. 

The  estimable  Charles  Jennens  com- 
posed the  book  of  the  oratorio  for  Han- 
del. and  Handel,  after  tile  receipt  of  the 
third  act,  wrote  to  him:  “You  may  be- 
lieve that  I think  it  a very  fine  and 
sublime  oratorio,  only  it  is  really  too 
long:  if  I should  extend  the  music,  i! 
would  last  four  hours  and  more.  1 re- 
trenched already  a great  deal  of  music 
that  I might  preserve  the  poetry  os 
much  as  I could:  yet  still  it  may  be 
shortened."  But  Jennens  bad  the  pride 
of  authorship  and  would  not  gbato  one 
of  his  verses.  The  handbook  was  print- 
ed exactly  as  it  had  been  written,  but 
there  was  this  note:  “X.  B.  The  ora- 

torio being  thought  too  long,  several 
things  are  marked  with  n black  line 
drawn  down  the  margin,  as  omitted  in 
the  performance."  More  than  300  lines 
were  thus  bordered. 

The  oratorio  was  announced  as  “Eelte- 
shazzar,”  the  surname  of  the  prophet 
Daniel  in  Babylon.  The  title  "Belshaz- 
zar" was  first  published  on  March  27, 
1745.  the  day  of  the  first  performance. 

The  oratorio  has  been  revived  of  late 
years  in  Germany,  and  the  performances 
have  been  In  accordance  with  a spe- 
cially prepared  edition. 

The  solo  singers  on  Easter  night  will 
be  Mrs.  Kileski-Bradbury.  Mrs.  Isabelle 
Bouton.  Mrs.  Emily  Stuart  Kellogg.  Mr. 
George  Hamlin  and  Mr.  Watkin  Mills. 
Of  these  Mrs.  Kellogg  is  the  only  one 
unknown  to  Boston  audiences.  She  's 
the  solo  contralto  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church  In  New  York. 

The  sale  of  tickets  will  open  Monday, 
the  35th.  ai  S:30  A.  M.,  at  Symphony  Hall, 
and  at  Schirmer's  music  store.  Orders 
for  tickets,  accompanied  by  checks  or 
money  orders,  will  be  duly  filled. 


Bessie  Abott. 


Geraldine  Farrar. 


operas,  including  “Don  Giovanni.  Augh 
land  7.  “Figaro’s  Wedding.  Aug.  Sand 
9,  and  “Cosi  Fan  Tutte,”  Aug.  a and  D- 
3-'or  programmes  and  tickets  appb  - > 
the  general  agents’  tourist  office. 
Schenker  & Co..  Munich.  Promenade- 
platz  16.  __ 


Enrico  Caruso. 


PERSONAL. 

A bull  was  killed  across  the  line  from 
El  Paso  for  the  delectation  of  Mme. 
Nordica  of  the  San  Carlo  company,  and  j 
the  matador  was  rewarded  by  the  pritna 
donna  by  a roll  of  bank  notes.  One 
■quid  never  feast  his  eyes  on  the  robust 


I and  vivid  charms  of  Nordica.  even  as 
she  struggles  witli  tuberculosis  in  Tra- 
\ lata”  and  suspect  that  she  would  shrink 
from  the  spectacle  of  a bull  fight.  The 
dominant  note  of  Nordica’s  splendor  and 
effulgence  is  bravery.  She  looks  even 
less  afraid  than  Melba.— Kansas  City 
Star,  March  4.  . 

A correspondent  of  the  Nen  5 ork 
Times,  comparing  the  Wotan  of  van 
Roov  and  that  of  Mr.  Goritz.  wrote: 
“There  are  those  who  prefer  Bougue- 
reau  to  Sargent,  or  Murillo  to  \ elas- 
quez.  Each  is  good  of  Ills  kind,  only 
some  palates  like  their  sweets  thickly 
sugared  over.  If  you  want  to  see  in 
Tristan's  retainer  the  melting  tender- 
ness of  an  almost  feminine  kind.  It  is 
not  Mr.  Goritz  you  are  looking  for.  But 
if  vou  are  satisfied  with  the  rugged,  but 


Bella  Allen. 


to  would-be  purchasers.  “The  em- 
phasis on  the  first  word  and  the  man- 
ner and  tone  of  this  ‘salutation’  are 
such  that  I admonish  a clerk  so  greet- 
ing me  that  he  is  either  insolent  or 
foolish  to  treat  a person  wishing  to  j 
buy  as  if  he  were  an  intruder." 

But  what,  pray,  would  the  pur  ! 
chaser  have?  Does  he  expect  the  I 
salesman  to  call  him  by  name  or  to  l 
.lump  over  the  counter  and  kiss  him  i 
on  the  brow?  Would  he  prefer  a 
genial  "Ah,  there!”  or  a smug  and1 
sycophantic  “Please,  sir,  what  can  we 


The  music  will  be  by  J.  B.  Bacli:  Can- 

tata. "Triff  auf  die  Glaubensbahn."  for 
soprano,  bass,  flute,  oboe,  viola  d'amore. 
viola  da  gamba.  and  “continuo”  for 
harpsichord  and  violone;  sonata  No.  2 In 
D major,  for  viola  da  gamba  and  harp- 


CONCERT NOTES. 

The  last  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
i pliony  quartet,  announced  for  April  1. 
has  been  postponed  till  April  22.  inas- 
| much  as  Monday  night  the  1st  is  the 
! opening  night  of  the  opera. 

Miss  Bertha  Woesselheft-$wift.  so- 
prano. will  repeat  her  entertainment. 

I “A  Morning  of  Songs  for  Children."  at 
i the  Tuiieries  on  Saturday  afternoon  the 
30th  at  2:30  o'clock.  Miss  Ruth  Ravers, 
pianist,  and  Miss  Gorham,  pianist,  will 
assist.  i 

The  third  and  last  of  the  Dolmetsch 
concerts  will  be  given  in  Chickering 
Hall  on  Wednesday  evening  the  27th.  i 


sichord;  sonata  for  flute,  viola  d’amore  ! 
and  "continuo"  for  the  viola  da  gamba 
and  harpsichord;  concerto  in  D minor 
for  the  harpsichord,  two  violins,  viola, 
violoncello  and  violone.  Mr.  Dolmetsch 
will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Dolmetsch, 
vrola  da  gamba  and  violone:  Miss  Edith 
Nichols,  soprano  singer;  Messrs.  Sar- 
gent. be.sj  singer:  Risland  and  Bak.  vio- 
lins. Gietzen.  viola:  Kelsey,  violoncello; 
Fox.  flute:  Lenom,  oboe;  Kelsey,  viola 
da  gamba.  and  Adams,  harpsichord. 

Mine.  Maud  Powell,  the  distinguished 
violinist,  will  give  a recital  in  Steinert 
Hall  on  Tuesday  evening.  April  23. 

A farewell  concert  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  Alwin  Sc  hroeder.  violoncellist,  in 
i hickerinc  Hall  on  Thursday  evening. 
April  25.  when  be  will  be  assisted  by  h s 
daughter,  the  singer. 


completely  absorbing  devotion  which  a 
man  can  give,  then  go  and  see  the  Ger- 
man baritone.  It  may  be  that  his  influ- 
ence will  tell  and  rescue  us  from  Ihe 
decadent  tendency  which  is  converting 
a fighting  man  into  a molljcoddler.” 

Mr  Charles  Tree  sang  Squire’s  "Three 
for  jack”  at  a Chappel  ballad  concert 
in  London.  The  referee  said' that  "the 
doubtful  morality  of  the  last  lines 


do  for  you  today?"  The  code  of  sal- 
utations is  limited,  and  it  cannot  he 
stretched,  accordion  fashion,  to  suit 
all  emergencies.  Thus,  there  is  no 
determined  form  of  greeting  when 
you  meet,  unexpectedly,  a creditor  of 
I long  standing. 


A WAGNER  FESTIVAL. 

Th’s  year’s  Richard  Wagner  Festival. 


If  you  can’t  be  true  to  one  or  two. 
You’re  much  better  off  w-itli  three 


in  the  Prinzreger.ten  Theatre,  at  Mu- 
nich. will  be  beid  on  the  following 
dates:  The  “Ring  of  the  Nfbelung,” 

from  Aug.  14  to  19.  Aug.  X to  Sept.  Ij 
and  Sept.  9 to  14:  Tristan  and  Isolde," 

on  Aug.  12  21  and  26  and  Sept.  7:  the 
Master  Singers  of  Nuremberg.”  or,  j 
Aug  24  and  Sept.  5;  "Tannhaeuser.”  on  ; 
A tig!  23  and  S u e 4.  Before  the  Wagner 
Festival  tli  will  a cycle  of  Mozart’s  I 


apparently  delighted  t lie  audience." 
Miss  Agnes  Nicholls  at  the  same  con- 
cert sang  Mr.  Chadwick’s  “The  Danza," 
“an  uncommon  song." 

Foreign  journals  insist  that  Puccini 
is  at  work  on  a new  opera.  "Conchita.c 
He  said  when  he  was  in  New  York 
that  lie  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  an 
opera  based  on  Pierre  Louys’  "Femme 
ot  le  Pantin."  He  was  afraid  tile  New 
York  misses  would  not  relish  the  sub- 
ject. This  was  after  “Salome”  was 
used  as  a club  to  batter  Mr.  Conried. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  rises  to  remark: 
“Mr.  Scriabinc  is  a gentleman  and  a 
scholar  and  doubtless  a good  judge  of 
vodka,  but  as  a composer  be  is  opeh  to 
the  suspicion  of  drinking  cream  of  vio- 
lets and  smoking  Turkish  cigarettes-.” 

Sarasate  was  taken  sick  recently  in 
the  course  of  a concert  given  by.  him 
at  Darmstadt.  He  is  no  longer  young 
as  virtuosos  go.  Last  Sunday  was  bis 
63d  birthday.  Joachim  is  in  his  76th 
[ year.  • 


ELIZABETHAN  MUSIC. 


“WELL,  SIR!’’ 

A correspondent  objects  in  New 
York  to  the  challenge,  “Well,  sir!", 
extended  by  salesmen  in  retail  shops 


The  music  for  tile  production  of 
“The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle” 
bv  the  Harvard  chapter  of  Delta  Upsi- 
ion  has  been  collected  and  adapted  by 
A.  M 1-Iurlin.  'i  he  intent  has  been  to 
find  the  original  tunes.  30  far  as  they 
have  -been  preserved.  In  certain  cases 
where  the  original  music  has  not  been 
preserved,  the  words  have  been  set  to 
melodies  composed  .in  the  old  style 
for  this  production,  while  for  some 
„onos  that  were  unavailable,  other 
popular  Elizabethan  tunes  have  been 

substituted.  , 

TW  orchestral  music  consists  of  Eliza- 
bethan dances  and  song  tunes  arranged 
f,,,:  the  most  part  from  the  Fitzwllllam 
Virginal  book.  For  overture  and  entre- 
aetes  will  be  given  “The  Earl  of  Ox- 
c,.  March. " "Lachrymae.  ’ "Bellinger  s 
Round  " “Wolsey’s  Wilde”  and  “The  Lon- 
don Prentice.”  from  which  came  The 
B'iii-  i Grenadiers."  The  dances  inej- 
1 denial  to  the  play  are  done  to  Farnaby  s 
“Nobodv’s  Gigge”  and  Byrd  s “Lavolta. 

\e  attempt  has  been  made  to  suggest 
Jh  ■ tone  cdlor  of  the  Elizabethan  or-  | 
chestra. 


Musical  People  of  Note  of  Whom 
It  Would  Appear  That  Mr.  Ful- 
ler Maitland  Never  Heard. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

EMERSON  said  that  no  one  put  down  a newspaper  without  a feeling  of 
disappointment.  The  same  might  he  said  of  any  anthology,  of  any 

encyclopaedia.  .... 

One  of  the  really  excellent  anthologies  in  the  English  language 
is  the  one  edited  by  William  Hazlitt,  ’'Select  Poets  of  Great  Britain.’’  The 
volume  was  an  attempt  to  improve  on  Knox's  "Elegant  Extracts  In  erse. 
Hazlltt’s  ambition  was  to  offer  to  the  public  "a  body  of  English  poetry  from 
Chaucer  to  Burns,  such  as  might  at  once  satisfy  individual  curiosity  and 
justify  our  national  pride."  Yet  in  this  collection  there  is  not  one  line  by 
Henry  Vaughan  or  by  John  Donne. 

Hazlitt  cou'd  find  no  room  for  this  verse  of  Vaughan: 

He  that  hath  found  some  fledg’d  bird’s  nest  may  know 
At  first  sight  if  the  bird  be  flown: 

But  what  fair  well  or  grove  he  sings  in  now, 

That  is  to  him  unknown, 

but  he  made  place  for  four  books  of  Armstrong’s  "Art  of  Preserving 
Health,”  which  contain  memorable  lines,  as: 

Avoid  the  stubborn  ailment,  avoid 

The  full  repast;  and  let  sagacious  age 

Grow  wiser,  lesson’d  by  the  dropping  teeth. 

Half  subtilized  to  chyle,  the  liquid  food 
Readiest  obeys  th’  assimilating  pow’rs. 

Emerson’s  "Parnassus”  is  interesting  chiefly  as  an  index  to  his  poetical 
likes  and  dislikes.  Vaughan  and  Donne  appealed  to  him.  and  they  are 
represented.  He  looked  kindly  on  certain  American  poets,  and  he  num- 
bered John  Quincy  Adams  among  them,  for  the  latter s "Wants  of  Man  is 
quoted  at  length.  Forceythe  Willson’s  "In  State”  is  in  the  book,  and  Emer- 
son in  his  preface  characterized  it  as  "remarkable"  and  spoke  of  the  "young 
Wisconsin  poet  of  extraordinary  promise,”  who  died  soon  after  "In  State 
wgs  written.  But  you  will  not  find  one  line  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe  or  Walt 
Whitman  in  Emerson’s  "Parnassus.”  It  was  the  fashion  in  Cambridge  to 
dub  the  former,  the  immortal  singer  of  "The  Haunted  Palace,"  "To  Helen, 
"Annabel  Lee,”  “The  Valley  of  Unrest,”  "The  City  of  the  Sea,"  "Ulalume," 
the  poet  whose  genius  was  recognized  in  France  and  England  when  it  was 
doubted  here  or  ignored,  as,  forsooth,  ’the  jingle-man.”  Not  a line  from 
Whitman’s  "Leaves  of  Grass,”  although  Emerson  was  the  first  to  hail  the 
birth  of  a true  poet,  and  before  his  genteel  acquaintances  applied  a gag  he 
had  characterized  "Leaves  of  Grass”  as  the  "most  extraordinary  piece  of 
wit  and  wisdom”  that  America  had  yet  produced. 

It  matters  not  who  edited  the  anthology.  The  reader  Will  miss  this  or 
that  poem.  Palgrave’s  collection — I refer  to  the  first  volume  of  which 
Mr.  QuiUer-Couch  said:  "Few  of  my  contemporaries  oan  erase,  or  would 
wieh  to  erase,  the  dye  their  minds  took  from  the  late  Mr.  Palgrave’s  ‘Golden 
Treasury,’  ” oven  tbl*  golden  hook  has  disappointed  more  than  one.  Even 
Mr.  Quilier-Couch’s  "Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse” — a collection  marked 
by  extreme  catholicity  and  exquisite  taste — a collection  that  includes  poems 
of-men  now  living,  does  not  admit  these  verses  of  Thomas  Hardy: 

' ~ I look  into  my  glass, 

And  view  my  wasting  skin. 

And  say:  "Would  God,  it  came  to  pass 
My  heart  had  shrunk  ,as  thin!” 

For  then,  I,  undistirest 

By  hearts  grown  cold  to  me, 

Could  lonely  wait  my  endless  rest 
With  equanimity. 

But  Time,  to  make  me  grieve. 

Part  steals,  lets  part  abide; 

And  shakes  this  fragile  frame  at  eve 
' With  throbbings  of  noontide. 

Nor  <lid  QuiUer-Couch  find  room  for  Hardy’s  “She:  At  His  Funeral  ’. 
They  bear  him  to  his  restingplace — 

In  slow  procession  sweeping  by; 

I follow  at  a stranger’s  space; 

His  kindred  they,  his  sweetheart  I. 

Unchanged  my  gown  of  garish  dye, 

Though  sable-sad  is  their  attire; 

But  they  stand  round  with  griefless  eye, 

Whilst  my  regret  consumes  like  fire! 

Julius  Major,  a Hungarian,  composer 
of  operas,  orchestral  pieces,  chamber 
music,  teacher,  establisher  of  musical 
societies,  is  unknown;  so  is  Eusebius 
Mandyczewski,  the  Viennese  teacher, 
antiquarian,  critic,  who  is  at  work  °n 
the  completion  of  Pohl’s  Life  of  Haydn. 
Franz  Mannstaedt,  pianist  and  conduc- 
tor, is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  his  brother 
Wilhelm.  Here  are  the  names  of  others 
ignored: 

Paul  Marsop.  one  of  the  most  distin- 1 
guished  essayists  of  Germany;  Peter, 
Maszynski,  the  Polish  composer;  the  ; 

1 Danish  Matthison-Hansens,  father  ami  j 
sons;  Charles  Meerens,  the  Belgian 
writer  on  acoustics,  a man  of  singu- 
larly original  views;  Henrik  Melcer,  | 
composer  and  pianist,  who  took  the 
Rubinstein  and  also  the.  Paderewski 
prize;  Arnold  Mendelssohn,  composer, 
the  son  of  Felix  Mendelssohn's  nephew; 
Mengeiberg,  the  conductor,  who  was  in- 
vited by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
New  York  t°  conduct  a pair  of  concerts, 
a conductor  well  known  in  London  and 
In  other  cities;  Felicien  du  Menil,  coin- 
poser,  and  the  author  of  valuable  vol- 
umes pertaining  to  history  of  music; 
Leonce  Mesnard,  one  of  the  first  French- 
men to  call  the  attention  of  his  country- 
men by  essays  to  Schumann  arid 
Brahms;  Meyer-Lutz,  a composer  who 
delighted  thousands  of  Londoners;  Ed- 
mund Mihalovieh,  the  Slav  com- 
poser— operas  and  orchestral  works; 
Karl  Mikuli.  a name  known  to  all  pian- 
ists and  lovers  of  Chopin;  the  brothers 
Mollenhauer,  violinists;  Montaubry.  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  tenors  of  the 
Opera-Comique,  in  Paris;  Fanny  Moran- 
Olden,  the  dramatic  soprano;  Oskar 
Morieke,  the  composer;  Alexander  Mosz- 


Reasonable  Expectations. 

Aijd  so  it  is  with  encyclopaedias  of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be.  Beck- 
mann. in  his  "History  of  Inventions,” 
included  a learned  article  on  cock- 
fighting,  a mine  of  information  for  those 
wno  wish  to  write  knowingly  about  the 
latest  Cuban  problem;  but  wno  invented 
the  clothes  pin,  and  how  did  Mr.  Gibus 
fall  on  the  invention  of  the  opera  hat? 

All  due  allowance  should  be  made  in 
the  case  of  a pioneer.  The  editor  of  the 
revised  edition  of  Grove’s  "Dictionary 
of  Music  and  Musicians"  is  not  a pio- 
neer. He  had  the  first  edition  to  build 
on,  as  Grove  and  his  associates  built  on 
the  works  of  Fetis,  Pougln  and  others. 
He  had  the  works  of  Mendel  and  Rie- 
niann.  works  also  of  a more  restricted 
scope,  biographical  pamphlets,  the  re- 
searches of  Frenchmen,  Italians.  Ger- 
mans. He  was  not  obliged  to  submit 
himself  to  the  drudgery  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted by  Walther  and  Gerber  in  the 
18th  century. 

It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect 
the  name  of  every  composer,  singing 
man  and  singing  woman  in  a dictionary 
of  even  huge  proportions.  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect  to  find  in  Grove’s  Dic- 
tionary names  that  are  mentioned  in 
dictionaries  of  less  size  and  less  preten- 
sions. 

East  Sunday  The  Herald  commented 
on  the  singular  absence  of  any  sense  of 
proportion  in  the  disposal  of  space  In  the 
third  volume  just  published.  Today  let 
us  notice  sundry  omissions,  omissions 
noted  at  random.  The  following  persons 
acording  to  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  the 
editor  of  Grove's,  do  not  exist,  or  never 
lived: 


kotvskl,  music  critic  and  humorist:  Da 
Motta.  a pianist  of  substantial  claims; 
Karl  Muller-Hartung,  composer  am. 
conductor;  Philippe  Musard,  the  famous 
composer  and  conductor  of  dance  mus'o; 
Lulu  Mysz-Gmeiner,  a celebrated  Under 
singer  of  European  reputation;  Dr.  Otto 
Neitzel.  composer,  pianist,  biographer, 
critic,  known  personally  even  in  remote 
and  slow  Boston:  Friedrich  Nietzsche, 
Die  philosopher,  whose  works  on  Wag- 
ner certainly  deserve  at  least  a tew 
lines:  Siegfried  Ochs,  composer  and  con- 
ductor; Karl  Panzner,  conductor:  Ferdi- 
nand Pfoht,  composer  and  essayist; 
Andre  Pirro.  author  of  excellent  volumes 
about  Bach;  Bernhard  Pollini,  whoso 
real  name  was  Baruch  Pohl,  the  im- 
presario; Heinrich  Porges,  conductor, 
composer  and  essayist;  the  Prill  broth- 
ers—Karl  fl.he  violinist).  Fanil  (the  flut- 
ist). Paul  (’cellist  and  conductor) ; J.  O. 
Prod’homme,  whose  volumes  on  Berlioz 
are  invaluable;  Heinrich  Pudor,  ’cellist, 
pedagogue,  voluminous  and  extravagant 
pamphleteer. 

The  name  of  Ernest  Newman,  the  lead- 
ing English  music  critic,  the  author  of 
admirable  books  on  Gluck  and  Wagner, 
shines  by  its  absence. 

Inadequate  Articles. 

Much  might  be  written  concerning  the 
incompleteness  of  certain  articles.  Let 
us  take  only  a few  instances: 

“Mercure  de  France'VNothing  is  said 
about  the  revival  of  this  famous  Pari- 
sian magazine  and  the  publication  In  it 
for  the  last  dozen  years  of  striking  ar- 
ticles on  music,  written  by  Pierre  de 
Breville,  Jean  Marnold  and  othprs.  The 
reader  of  the  dictionary  would  infer  that 
the  "Mercure  de  France”  was  discon- 
tinued forever  in  1853. 

"Johann  Mattheson”— 1 The  list  of  his 
works  is  sadly  incomplete.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  his  “Mithridat,”  a translation 
of  Salvator  Rosa’s  satire,  "La  Muslca," 
with  a wealth  of  annotation  which  sheds 
light  on  the  whole  musical  life  of  the 
lime.  j 

"Polka”— Nothing  is  said  about  the 
polka  cultivated  as  an  art  form  by  ! 
Smetana,  and  the  recent  publication  of  1 
polkas  by  this  composer  as  a contribu- 
tion to  the  national  music  of  Bohemia. 

The  bibliographical  notes  are  scanty- 
"Mehul.’’  No  reference  to  Arthur  Pou- 
gin’s  monumental  life  of  this  composer. 
“Madrigal.”  No  reference  to  Rolland’s 
authoritative  work,  which,  by  the  way. 
seems  unknown  to  all  the  contributors  to 
Grove's.  Thus  the  chapter  on  Monte- 
verde,  Rolland's  “Origines  du  Theatre 
lyrique  moderne,”  pp.  83-107,  might  have 
furnished  corrections  and  additions  to  the 
article  on  “Monteverde”  by  the  late  W.  S. 
Roekstro.  who  died  before  Rolland’s  book 
appeared. 

"Philadelphia.”  No  allusion  to  Arm- 
strong’s  "Record  of  the  Opera  in  Phila- 
delphia” (1884)  or  to  Madeira  s ’Annals 
of  Music  in  Philadelphia’’  (1896). 

“Philidor"  No  reference  to  George  Al- 
len’s life  of  the  chess  player  and  musi- 
cian (Philadelphia.  1863).  a work  of  un- 
common research  and  industry. 

In  many  Instances  the  articles  of  the 
first  edition  have  been  left  untouched. 
The  articles  of  t'h’e  greater  importance 
have  been  revised  but  too  often  m a 
superficial  imanner. 

The  editor  of  an  anthology  consults 
first  of  all  his  own  taste.  His  booic  :s 
not  one  of  reference,  and  it  is  not  in- 
evitably classed  among  volumes  that 
are  indispensable.  He  lias  a right  to  in- 
clude a poem  or  to  reject  it  acordmg  .0 
his  pleasure.  . , 

The  editor  of  a dictionary  of  music 
and  musicians  lias  no  right  to  follow  Ins 
wlii-ms  and  prejudices.  He  shou.J  not 
neglect  contemporaneous  musicians  ot 
worth  simply  'because  he  is  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  their  work.  He 
should  not  ignore  them,  especially  when 
their  deeds  are  in  evidence  and  sketches 
of  their  lives  are  published  u encyclo- 
paedias of  more  modest  dimensions  and 

P,There  is  much  that  is  valuable  m 
Grove’s  Dictionary.  There  is  no  diction- 
ary in  English  that  can  be  substituted 
for  it.  The  pity' is  that  the  revised  ver- 
sion is  in  too  many  ways  unrovised.  in- 
adequate and  amusingly  puroemal. 


•jPhe  18th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Dr.  Muck,  conductor, 
took  place  last  night  in  Symphony  Hull. 
The  programme  was  as  follows : 

Smyphonic  poem,  ’The  Steppa" . . .Noskovski 

Symphonic  poem.  "Vysehfau  Smetana 

I Dramatic  overture.  "Husitska  ...... ..Dvi  .'UK 

1 Symphony  No.  6.  ‘ ’Pathetic”.... TscharKowskv 

Noskowski’s  symphonic  poem,  in  the 
form  of  an  overture,  was  played  here 
Cor  the  first  time.  Little  of  this  Polish 
I composer’s  music  is  known  In  Boston, 
although  he  Is  now  over  60  years  of 
age.  Ten  years  ago  the  Adamowski 
quartet  played  his  quartet  in  D minor. 

I The  "Steppe"  is  programme  music. 

I The  argument  in  short  is  as  follows. 
The  heath  still  remains  calm  and  beauti- 
ful after  the  warriors  who  fought  on  it 
have  become  dust:  it  was  as  indifferent 
to  the  “drums  and  Samplings  of  three 
-•onquests”  as  it  was  to  the  shepherd  s 
pipe  or  the  songs  of  Cossacks. 

And  in  like  manner,  when  the 
strangest  deeds  were  possible  to  -te0, 
nright’s  mood  after  he  had  learned 
bow  Eustacia  barred  the  door  agains 
liis  mother,  he  saw  'before  him  Eodon 
t-Ieath-  “Oniv  the  imperturbable  conn- . 

tom) nee  of  the  heath  which,  having 
dpfied  the  cataclysmal  onsets  of  cen 
turies,  reduced  to  insignificance  bY  1 *:s 
seamed  and  antique  features  the  w ild- 
est  turmoil  of  a single  man. 

The  fascinating  monotony  of  an  A si 
,hc  steppe  inspired  Borodin  to  write  an 
IrehlstT  sketch  which  is  fam.liar  to 
„,r  svmDhony  audience.  The  piece  was 
omposed  for  performance  at  an  exh.bi- 
>ion  of  tableaux  vivantes  and  it  P><- 
■ures  the  approach  and  the  passim,  ot 
1 caravan  escorted  by  Russian  soldiers. 

Tone  Painting  of  Battle. 

Noskowski,  some  say,  might  have  en- 
titled. his  composition,  "A  Battle  on  the 
Reppe,”  for  the  greater  part  of  It,  ae- 
1 jording  to  them,  is  a painting  in  tones 
if  a battle  scene  and  the  battle  is  not 
in  this  overture,  merely  an  episode  in 
Li,-.  tlir  lie&vh. 


This  assertion  Is  unreasonable,  for  the 
most  striking  portions  of  the  Wdrk . are 
ibe  nages  that  may  be  considered  a-j 
descriptive  of  the  heath  In  its  natural 
ito tr*  undisturbed  by  man.  and  tn< 
ack ’measures.  Nor  Is  the  final  mpres- 

ffoskowskl°  preferred  t'o  prescXhl^sym- 1 

;n!!cdponeo?  &J5T  Ee!! 

Yeedom  in  expression;  the  chief  themes 
ire  developed,  they  ,f8  nature 

r h fl e.r  th e°  he a*Ui  °m u s I c°  ^ 

ind  individual  portion  of  tne  worK  oy 

rith  the  exception  of  the  haul.  pa»  . 

lSmetaana’sPe“Vvseh^d.’’  which  is  also 
?rogramme  music,  has  the  splendor 
ihat 

falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  In  story, 
musician,  as  well  as  the  poet,  saw 
Z citadel  of  Libussa  In  its  glory  of 
vdd  decked  shrines  and  brave  showing  1 
warlorr  he  heard  the  . sonorous 
bants  of  Praise  and  knightly  jubilation 

mTh-re  1 is6  nofhing  that  is  pretentious 
,r  labored.  There  is  no  incongruous. 
'Kturhine  detail.  There  are  the  super') 
nes  of  mural  decoration  and  the  glow- 
ne  warmth  of  the  canvas.  This  is  mu- 
ic  of  which  Smetana’s  countrymen  may 
sell  be  proud.  The  reproach  that  it  is 
laboriously  national  cannot  he  brought 
Gainst  it  Especially  worthy  of  re- 
nark Is  the  singular  euphony  of  the  1 
lose. 

Dvorak  Suffers  in  Comparison.  j 

Compared  with  this  noble  work,  the  | 
iverture  by  Dvorak  seemed  melodra- 
natlc  and  meretricious.  The  totroduc- 
ion  has  a certain  force,  but  the  main 
iody  of  the  overture  is  long  drawn  out, 
he  chief  musical  Ideas  are  of  1 i ttle 
irorth  and  the  treatment  of  them  is 
tonspicuous  only  for  the  fluency  and 
he  plausible  but  noisy  brilliance  that 
(haracterize  so  many  of  Dvorak  s 

TtPmust°nbe  said,  however,  .that  the 
werture  might  have  gained  m effect, 
Irutal  as  the  effect  might  be,  had  it  not 
oil  owed  two  pieces  that  in  a certain  way 
,ad  a somewhat  similar  mood  martial, 
jiivalric,  call  it  what  you  please. 
Tsehaikowsky’s  “Pathetic  symphony 
offered  inevitably  from  its  Immediate 
omflarity  Its  "particular  and  shaking 
motion”  led  some  conductors  to  ex- 
1-avagant  interpretation,  while  others, 
hrinking  from  the  gloom  and  the  de 
pair  of  the  music,  endeavored  to  miti- 
■ate  the  message  of  woe.  Tschaikow- 
kv  as  the  late  Vernon  Blackburn  finely 
aid,  was  "the  man  in  what  appears  to 
Is  as  the  ultimate  condition  of  culture 
ndissolubly  united  by  the  cohesion  of 
single  b?ain  to  the  man  of  primitive 
qusical  passion  and  savage  musical  de- 

'hFs  fantastical  and  inexplicable  out-  j 
,ursts  of  merriment,  his  recklessness 
,nd  madness,  his  naivete  that  is  at 
Imes  akin  to  childishness,  his  delight, 
rhich  is  that  of  the  oriental,  m repeti-  1 
ion  and  insistence,  his  passion  for  color 
,nd  rhythm,  his  groans  and  shrieks  and 
till  more  terrible  muttermgs— these  are 
ot  to  be  softened  or  explained  awa>. 
'hey  call  for  no  apology.  The  man  of 
he  'intimate  journal  and  the  letters  to 
Irs.  von  Meek  is  the  composer  ot  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet”  fantasia  and  of  the 
ourth,  fifth  and  sixth  symphonies  He 
mist  be  accepted  as  he  is  or  not  at  all. 

Dr.  Muck’s  Interpretation. 

There  was  naturally  curiosity  con- 
erning  Dr.  Muck's  interpretation  of 
his  remarkable  work,  which  while  itf 
lay  be  inferior  as  an  artistic  eomposij 
ion  to  Tschaikowsky’s  fifth  symphony 
1 the  logical  continuity  of  musicalV 
bought  and  in  its  structure,  is  never-  1 
heless  a more  intensely  personal  docu-  j 

The  performance  was  forcible,  poetic, 
l-amatic.  The  expressive  theme  of  the 
vst  movement,  which  is  to  some  a 
tumbling-block,  the  theme  that  may 
ierhaps  typify  the  remembrance  of 
•outh  with  its  transports  and  illusions 
f love  was  not  sentimentalized,  and  so 
hroughout  the  symphony  the  dramatic 
onients  were  not  emphasized,  until 
.assion  beca'”e  bombast. 

On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Muck  s read- 
n.v  oi  tue  |1:  , . i-svherzo  and  ol  the 
night  v lamentation  was  highly  drama - 
ic  without  being  theatrical.  It  is  very 
•isv  to  give  a spectacular  performance 
<■  jiie  "Pathetic":  to  out-TsohalKowsky 
:Uhaikowsky:  but  Dr.  Muck  did  not 

.verstep  the  boundary  of  tragedy,  and 
iis  passion  was  therefore  the  more  mov- 

n,fhenseconrc\nmovement  was  played  with 
musual  grace  and  the  trio  with  its 
-hfis  of  anguish  for  the  gayety  .that  pre- 
leds  is  aft  -r  all  half-hearted . and  »U 
uiet  and  sinister  tapping  of  the  u.um 
vas  extraordinarily  impressive. 

' Dr.  Muck  not  only  brought  out  with 
-reat  dramatic  force  the  obvious. y dra-  , 

I nil  tic  pages:  he  was  eloquent  in  mat- 
1 ers  of  detail,  in  the  innuendos  anil  in  | 
he  reminders  that  are  peculiarly  Tsehai- 
towskian.  Yet  these  points  of  detail  d d 
lot  assume  undue  importance.  All  In  1 
1I1  the  performance  was  engrossing.  | 
leeplv.  not  superficially,  emotional.  ' 
ntmorable  in  every  way.  Never  lias 

| the  threnody  been  performed  nere  with 
such  overpowering  effect. 
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CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


MONDAY— Potter  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Concert  by  Mi-is  Nina  Fletcher  violin- 
's;. assisted  by  Mr  Charles  Antnonv.  pianist.  It  


P.  M. 

— . — ^„„rles  A 

piano  and  violin:  Saint-Saens.  viollu  concert,  ...  __  „ v 

Plano  pieces:  Debussy.  prelude  in  !•’.  Bach,  prelude  and  fugue  in"  B 
da  minor;  Chopin,  theme  and  variations,  op.  12-  violin  piece'  Faure 
. romance ; Ysaye.  "Reve  d'Enfant”:  Sarasate.  Spanish  dance.'xo  S ' 
11  KSDA4 — Chickering  Hall.  8 P.  .M.  Fifth  Kneisel  quartet  concert 
the  last  one  of  the  22d  series.  Beethoven,  quartet  in  E flat  major  on’ 
12,.  Bach,  sonata  In  C major  for  violoncello  without  accompaniment 
I Mr.  Alwm  Pchroeder.  his  last  appearance  here  as  a member  of  the 
Kneisel  quartet):  Brahms'  piano  quintet  ' 

V lit  Q ■'  I tl  fl  lljl  eon  r-\  i.o  n ic  t I 


•Strauss,  sonata  for 
in  A major,  op.  20: 


127:  Bach.  . 

(Mr.  Alwin  Sell  rood 


t'  Katharine  G-oodson,  pianist 
I Tti  F RS  DA  V— S t e i n e r t Hall. 


t >1  !•'  minor,  op.  34  (Mnie. 

— 8 P.  M.  Song  recital  bv  Mr.  Max  Heinrich 

ass. s ted  by  Mrs.  Charles  A.  White,  pianist.  Schubert.  "Gruppe  at s 
deni  Tartarus  : Schumann.  "Ich  Sende  Einen  Gruss. " "Des  Knaben 
« underhorn":  "Die  Allemacht" : melodrama.  "Magdalena"  or  "The 
Spanish  Duel."  poem  by  F.  J.  Walter,  music  by  Max  Heinrich  fre- 
etted  by  the  composer.  Mrs  TUute,  pianist):  Heinrich.  "Here  Often 
" heri  a Child.  I La.vReclined  ; Gounod.  "It  Is  Not  -Mwavs  Jlav' '■  ; V 

Hers  Stanford's  arrangement  of  "My  Love's  an  Arbutus”-'  MacICenzie’ 
"Spring  SongQ  It.  .Strauss.  "Schlagendc  Herzen."  "Aeli  web  * ’ 

“The  Raven.' 


pii 

w m 

from  "Tannhaeuser."  Mrs. 
an  aria  from  “Don  Carlos.' 


«!1  an«  1 • om  L/ini  ^ari us*.  ana  v\  l Ison's  waltz  son?  "Carmenn  ” 
Mr.  Kanrlch,  violinist,  will  play  a masurka.by  ~ • • mena' 


( 


soprano, 
song:. 

Zarzycki. 

TABLE  SIMPLICITY.  of  French  beans,  half  a pint  of  sherry.  | 

For  some  time  the  New  York  Sun  a bottle  of  genuine  claret,  a cup  of, 
has  been  publishing  letters  concern-  strong,  hot  coffee  for  each  one.  This  j 
mg  the  comparative  merits  of  New  is  a style  of  dining  which  made  us  j 
York  cookery  and  that  of  Paris  and  think  of  the  gorgeous,  encumbered  ! 
other  European  cities:  letters  also  style  with  pity  and  contempt, 
concerning  dinners  and  dinner  giv-  r-  Walker  belieted  that  "hen  a, 
mg;  discussions  on  aristology  or  the'  guest  is  invited  he  should  know  what 
art  of  dining.  Some  of  these  letters  dishes  are  to  be  served  and  who  the 
are  amusing;  nearly  all  of  them  are,  fellow-guests  are  to  be.  Would  that 
in  one  way  or  another,  instructive  or  bis  belief  were  general  and  ap- 
illuminative.  piaudedl  As  customs  prevail,  onej 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  maj'ority  of  formal  dinner  is  like  unto  another,  j 
the  correspondents  make  the  griev-  as  far  as  the  selection  of  dishes  is 
ous  mistake  of  encouraging  swollen  concerned-oysters  or  caviare  or 
and  pompous  feasts;  that  they  show  srape  fruit,  soup,  and  so  on  through 


the  courage  and  the  endurance  of  the 
gourmand  rather  than  the  discrimina- 
tion and  taste  of  the  gourmet. 

It  is  strange  that  no  one  has  re- 
ferred, in  the  course  of  an  argument, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  has  been 
conducted  on  the  "I'm  not  arguing. 


the  long  list.  The  difference  is  only 
in  the  precise  nature  of  the  cookery. 
The  guest  may  be  asked  to  meet 
some  lion  with  a more  or  less  for- 
midable roar  and  interesting  arrange- 
ment of  mane;  but  he  is  seldom  In- 
formed as  to  the  quality  of  the  others 


I'm  simple  telling  you,”  plan,  to  the  invited.  There  is  no  kindly  warning 
essays  of  Thomas  Walker,  published  of  possibly  impending  boredom, 
over  seventy  years  ago  in  his  enter- 
taining periodical,  "The  Original  .”  In 


them  he  discoursed  with  rare  sense 
and  with  the  authority  ol  a magis- 
trate on  table  equipage  and  adorn- 
ment, guests,  dishes,  wines.  Let  us 
consider  this  honest  man’s  idea  of 
an  excellent  dinner,  one  that  he  or- 
dered at  a London  restaurant  on  Aug. 
26,  1835:  ‘ The  party  will  consist  of 

seven  men.  beside  myself,  and  every 
guest  is  asked  for  some  reason  upon 
whicli  good-fellowship  mainly  de- 
pends; for  people  brought  together 
unconnected! y had.  in  my  opinion 
better  be  kept  separate.”  The  dishes 
wer>  as  follows:  Turtle,  followed 

i>y  white-bait,  grouse,  apple 'fritters 
and  jelly.  Of  course,  there  was 
brown  bread  ant)  butter  in  abundance 
for  the  white-bait.  With  the  turtle 
; there  was  punch,  with  the  white-bait 
■ champagne,  with  the  grouse,  claret, 
f There  were  also  ices,  coffee  "and 
one  glass  of  liqueur  each,  and  no 
, more.” 

On  a certain  Christmas  da>  he  or- 
dered for  three,  crimped  cod.  wood- 


HOW  ANIMALS  TALK. 

A few  days  ago  we  sp/Oke,  quot-|| 
ing  from  Rabelais,  of  bears  as  I, 
“bruzzing,”  the  old  word  for  the  | 
growling  of  the  animal.  Since  then 
Prof.  Koellickeb,  director  of  the 
Zoological  Laboratory  at  Naples, 
has  told  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments with  a special  microphono- 
graph. and  he  insists  that  fish,  even 
shellfish,  “hum.”. 

We  tuned  to  the  chapter  where 
Pantagruel  gives  the  marvellous 
list  of  “untoward  noises.”  but  the 
fish  there  are  mute,  silent,  “not 
saying  q word.”  What  expressive 
words  there  are  in  that  catalogue! 
Words  that  should  never  have  fallen 
into  disuse.  According  to  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart,  the  translator, 
geese  creak,  monkeys  snutter,  rats 
rantle,  while  mice  cheep,  peacocks 
frantle.  storks  coniate.  rabbits 
mumble,  whelps  wheen,  camels 
ntt/.z,  crows  crackle,  quails  c-urkle 
Urquhart  also  spoke  of  the  prating 
j of  parrots,  the  tattling  of  jack- 
' ws.  the  yelping  of  foxes;  swans 


cocks,  plum  pudding  and  champagne  . - 

"Now  this  dinner  was  both  very ' /iiant,  partridges  call,  jays  chattel 
agreeable  and  very  wholesome,  from  an(j  there  is  the  chirming  of  linnets, 
its  moderation:  but  the  ordinary 


Icourse  would  have  been  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  woodcocks  by  some  sub- 
stantial dish,  thereby  taking  away 
from  their  relish,  and  at  the  same 
time  overloading  the  appetite."  To 


wicking  of  pigs,  gushing  of  hogs, 
drintling  of  turkeys,  curling  of 
pigeons. 

The’ old  dictionaries  are  full  of 
good  words,  and  there  has  been  no 
coiner  of  them  like  unto  Sir  Tuomas 


the  villages  annovmced"*The  approach 

of  strangers.  The  palace  was  often  | 
struck  by  lightning,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  subjects  to  put  out  the 
lire  by  rolling  over  it.  There  were 
3000  souls  in  the  harem — concubines, 
slaves  and  children.  The  King  also 
had  a menagerie  of  lions,  elephants, 
leopards  and  other  beasts  of  disport, 
and  he  was  proud  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen albinos.  He  had  only  two  wants, 
and  he  used  to  beg  his  visitors  to  fill 
them:  one  was  a charm  to  avert  the 
thunderbolt;  the  other  was  a medi- 
I cine  against  death. 

There  have  been  changes  even  in 
Central  Africa  during  the  last  sixty 
years.  There  are  schools  and 
churches.  Tho  men  no  doubt  wear 
plug  hats  and  the  women  are  clamor- 
ous for  their  rights.  Of  course  they 
should  have  an  apothecary  shop  with 
all  the  American  improvements,  es- 
pecially those  designed  for  prohibi- 
tion towns.  “ ’Twas  in  the  gloaming 
I led  her  to  the  drug  store.  The  soda 
clerk  winked  at  me  and  said:  ‘What 
syrup?’  I winked  at  him  and  said: 
‘Crusade!’  But  my  wife  said  she’d 
have  some,  too,  and  I felt  like  the 
silent  tomb.” 

FALSE  PRIDE. 

The  Herald  has  already  commented 
on  Mr.  James  J.  Corbett’s  fond  hope 
that  he  may  be  forgotten  as  a pugilist 
and  remembered  as  a play  actor,  but 
more  might  be  said  about  his  un- 
worthy declaration. 

The  great  pugilists,  no  matter  how 
peaceful  their  declining  days,  have 
been  quietly  proud  of  the  days  when 
they  drank  delight  of  battle  with 
their  peers.  Some,  keepers  of  much- 
frequented  “pubs,”  have  smiled  tol- 
erantly on  the  pretensions  of  the 
younger  generation;  others  have 
given  lessons  in  patience  and  true 
good  breeding  as  well  as  In  the  noble 
art.  A column  might  be  filled  with 
an  account  of  the  serene  endings  of 
famous  “pugs.”  Let  Mr.  Corbett  re- 
member the  career  of  “Gentleman 
Jackson,”  described  by  Moore  as  the 
“sole  prop  and  ornament  of  pugilism.” 
Mr.  John  Jackson,  who  in  1795  beat 
the  renowned  Mendoza  in  ten  and  a 
half  minutes  at  Hornchurch,  Essex; 
Jackson,  a man  of  character  and  in- 
tegrity— “polite,  agreeable,  reputable, 
a capital  talker,  a person  of  tact  and 
energy  and  charm,”  the  friend  of 
Byron.  In  1820  ho  was  presented 
with  a magnificent  service  of  plate, 
to  which  all  contributed,  from  prince 
to  prize  fighter.  In  1824  he  retired 
into  private  life  and  occupied  a house 
in  Grosvenor  street,  London,  where 
in  1811  he  still  resided,  “enjoying 
the  unabated  confidence  of  his  old' 
friends.”  When  he  died,  lour  years 
later,  a mighty  monument  a couch- 
ant  lion  and  a naked  athlete  (weep- 
ing)”— was  raised  to  his  memory  in 
Brompton  cemetery. 

Mark  you,  Mr.  Corbett,  this  Mr. 
Jackson  was  and  is  and  will  be  re- 
membered as  a great  pugilist,  and  he 
would  wish  no  other  memory  of  him. 
Or  look  at  the  illustrious  Mr.  John  L. 
Sullivan.  He  has  many  claims  to  dis- 
tinction— play  actor,  patriot,  journal- 
ist, statesman,  philosopher;  but  he  is 
j first  of  all  a pugilist — witness  his  re- 
! cent  conversation  with  Cardinal  Oib- 
! bons. 


boned  stomacher  or  forebody  worn 
under  the  sack.  Even  the  low  stay* 
were  heavily  boned,  the  stays  al- 
luded to  in  1795  by  the  Times: 


« * ■ i cuiuci  O * 

game  is  almost  invariably  served  | urquhart.  the  fantastical  knight 


after  ber-f  or  mutton.  The  appetite  is 
satisfied,  the  stomach  is  full,  before  j 
the  game,  which  should  be  a deli 
cacy.  is  served. 

Here  is  another  dinner  approved 
by  Walker:  Herrings,  hashed  mut- 

ton. cranberry  tart.  And  here  is  still 
another,  for  two:  A dozen  and  a. half  ! 
of  small  oysters:  three  fine  flounders 
water-zoutchied  with  brown  bread  and 
butter,  «i  brace  oi  grouse,  served  one 
after  the  other,  hot  and  hot.  a plate 


who  preferred  “epassyterotically 
to  “one  after  another,”  and  died 
of  laughter  on  hearing  that  Charles 
II.  was  restored  to  his  kingdom. 


A NEEDED  DRUG  STORE. 

Entebbe,  the  capital  of  Uganda, 
wants  a drug  store.  When  Sir  Rich- 
ard Burton  visited  the  lake  regions 
of  Central  Africa  the  capital  was  Ki- 
buga.  The  buildings  were  of  cane 
and  rattan.  Bells  at  the  entrances. of : 


A NOTE  ON  WHALEBONE. 

The  increasing  scarcity  and  the 
high  price  of  real  whalebone  raise 
the  interesting  query:  “How  will 

this  affect  the  bodices  and  the 
corsets  of  the  season?  Will 
there  be  a return  to  pack  thread 
stays  or  to  the  boards  sewed  Into  a 
buckram  jacket  and  re-enforced  with 
bars  of  steel?  There  was  a time 
when  women  wore  tin  corsets  and 
thus  occasioned  merry  jests.  Women 
have  been  emancipated  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Think  of  the  whale- 


i 

“Corsettes  about  six  Inches  long  and 
a slight  buffon  tucker  of  two  inches 
high  are  now  the  only  defensive 
paraphernalia  of  our  fashionable 
belles  between  the  necklace  and  the 
apron  strings.”  And  think  of  the 
whalebone  petticoats  that  provoked 
satires  in  Boston  early  in  the  18th 
century;  petticoats  that  “trenched 
on  morality”!  A little  book,  “Hoop 
Pettycoats  Arraigned  and  Con- 
demned by  the  Light  of  Nature  and 
Laws  of  God,”  was  sold  here  in  1722. 

The  introduction  of  whalebone 
Into  England  was  purely  accidental. 

In  the  time  of  Shakespeare  it  wa* 
supposed  by  tho  great  majority  that 
Ivory  was  the  bone  of  the  whale. 
The  poets  all  believed  it.  Furber- 
ville  wrote: 

"A  little  mouth,  with  decent  chin. 

A coral  lip  of  hue. 

With  teeth  as  white  as  whale  his  bone. 
Each  one  in  order  due.” 

Some  English  ships  sailed  in  1593 
on  a whaling  expedition  to  Cape 
Breton.  There  were  no  whales  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence, 
but  the  sailors  found  a store  of  800 
whale  fins  which  had  been  left  on  an 
Island  by  a Biscay  ship  that  after- 
ward met  shipwreck.  The  sailors 
took  the  fins  home  and  soon  after 
j this  date  occurs  the  first  mention  of 
whalebones  or  fins  being  used  in 
articles  of  woman’s  dress.  A char- 
acter in  one  of  Ben  Jonson  s play* 
remarks: 

"But  I who  live,  and  have  lived  twenty 

Where may  handle  silk,  as  free  and 

As  anv  mercer,  or  the  whalebone  man. 
That  quilts  those  bodies  I have  leave  to 

We"  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
feather-bone  prepared  from  the 
quills  of  geese  and  turkeys  ha* 

1 taken  the,  place  in  a measure  of 
whalebone  for  bodices,  corsets  and 
whips;  but  corsets  made  with 
feather-bone  seem  inherently  frivo- 
lous. Heroines  will  wear  whalebone 
as  long  as  there  are  whales  worthy 
to  be  enrolled  in  a supplement  to 
“Moby  Dick.” 


THREE  “MEALERS.” 

If  you  say  here  of  a man  that  he  is 
a “mealer,”  there  is  no  doubt  as  to. 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  There  are 
roomers  and  there  are  mealers  and 
there  are  boarders.  The  mealer  may 
he  clothed  in  fine  linen  and  fare 
“sumbustuously”  every  day;  he  may 
sit  down  to  “soop  and  fish,  and  a hot 
jint  and  growsis  and  wines  of  rare 
?nd  costly  vintage.”  with  ices,  "with 
, froots  from  Greenland’s  icy  moun- 
| tains  and  Injy’s  coral  strands.”  He 
may  take  his  meals  in  a basement 
room  whose  window  displays  the 
sign:  “Turkey  and  ice  cream  Sun- 

days.” In  either  case  he  may  be  a 
mealer,  and  at  summer  resorts  he  Is 
sometimes  a “hauled  mealer. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  you  say.  But  in  England 
there  are  other  mealers. 

A man  or  an  inferior  animal  in- 
ferior according  to  the  scale  arro- 
gantly adopted  by  men— may  eat  only 
one  or  half  a meal  a day.  He  or  It  is  a 
mealer.  The  word  in  this  sense  was 
not  unknown  in  the  United  States  a 
half  century  ago.  We  quote  from  that 
invaluable  work,  “The  American  Poul- 
tjy  Yard,”  by  Daniel  Jay  Browne  of 
New  Hampshire — no  gentleman  s li- 
brary is  complete  without  it:  Cer- 

tain hens  are  called  Monositae  (that 
is,  one  mealers,  or  such  as  eat  only 
once  a day).”  The  use  of  the  word  in 
this  sense  is  not  common. 

But  if  you  should  describe  Mr.  X. 
a:,  a mealer  to  an  Englishman  he 
would  have  the  right  to  infer  that  Mr. 
N had  pledged  himself  not  to  drink 
Vine,  firewater,  ale.  beer  or  any  cor- 
dial except  at  a meal.  I his  use  of 
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lleve  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
enlperance  Society  has  a pledge 
prohibits  drinking  between 
^als,  and  we  remember  efforts  made 
this  country  to  restrict  drinking  in 
'similar  manner.  Yet  the  meals  ma> 
e very  long  drawn  out,  or  the>  ma> 
e many,  for  we  have  seen  mealers 
’>[  this  kind  whose  breath  always  | 
smelt  of  fireworks.  Did  not  an  Ox-  j 
•rd  undergraduate  describe  his  Sun- 
day as  “an  imperceptible  gliding 
from  meal  to  meal"? 

There  was  an  old  glutton  and  two- 
handed  drinker  in  Orange  countj, 
Vermont,  years  ago.  He  was  taken 
to  task  by  the  minister  of  the  village 
for  the  error  of  his  ways.  ' Henry, 
you  are  like  unto  the  beasts  that 
perish.  Why  do  you  drink  so  much?" 
“Well,  you  see  I have  to;  I eat  so 
much,”.  “But  why,  Henry,  do  you  pig 
it  so  with  your  food?"  “I  have  to,  on 
my  honor,  I can’t  help  it;  you  see  I 
drink  so  much."  Henry  was  a mealer. 

hxc/z  / ‘9*7 

[Nina  t Letcher 

lllss  Nina  Fletcher,  violinist,  assist- 
>d  by  Mr.  Charles  Anthony,  pianist, 
rave  a concert  yesterday  afternoon  In 
hotter  Hall.  The  programme  was  as 
'ollows:  R.  Strauss,  sonata  for  piano 
uid  violin;  Saint-Saens,  violin  con- 
;erto,  A major.  No.  1;  piano  pieces: 
Debussy,  Prelude  in  F major;  Chopin, 
Fantasia  in  F minor;  violin  pieces; 
jabriel  Faure,  Romance;  Tsaye,  “Reve 
1’Enfant";  Sarasate,  Spanish  Dance, 
lo.  8. 

Miss  Fletcher  is  known  here  as  a 
violinist  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
tolent.  Well  taught,  she  has  a solidly 
grounded  and  brilliant  technic.  She 
nas  taste;  she  has  revealed,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  an  emotional 
warmth  that  was  akin  to  passion  and 
an  Individuality  of  expression  that 
was  charming,  engrossing. 

Yesterday,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
her  playing  of  the  sonata  was  curi- 
ously restrained,  and  her  tone,  which 
Is  usually  full  and  rich,  too  often 
seemed  small  and  bloodless.  Her 
performance  was  careful,  painstaking 
rather  than  free  and  commanding, 
and  she  was  more  successful  in  the 
purely  lyrical  than  in  the  dramatic 
passages  only  by  comparison.  Mr. 
.Anthony  played  the  piano  part  with 
intelligence  and  greater  sweep,  but 
the  ensemble  performance  as  a whole 
was  not  authoritative,  and  in  the  imi- 
tative passages  of  the  finale  It  was 
almost  hesitating. 

The  violinist  was  more  like  herself  in 
the  concerto  of  Saint-Saens  in  one 
movement.  Her  tone  in  the  middle  sec- 
tion of  the  work  was  beautifully  sensu- 
ous. The  bravura  passages  were  played 
brilliantly,  and  the  performance  was  in- 
teresting throughout.  So,  too,  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  final  violin  pieces 
gave  much  pleasure,  especially  the  ex- 
quisite playing  of  Faure’s  Romance.  Re- 
called at  the  end  of  the  concert.  Miss 
Fletcher  added  to  the  programme. 

Mr.  Anthony  is  also  a musician  from 
whom  the  public  lias  a right  to  expect 
true  musical  entertainment,  both  in  en- 
semble and  in  solo  work.  Yesterday  he 
was  more  effective  in  the  former  than 
In  the  latter.  The  prelude  by  Debussy 
was  played  clearly,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  poetry  of  the  music  was  not  turned 
Into  a prose  translation.  The  perfor- 
mance of  Chopin’s  Fantasia  was  ac- 
curate rather  than  fantastical  or  heroic. 
The  music  is  nobly  dramatic,  and  it  is 
grand  even  In  Its  restlessness.  It  is 
now  grave,  now  passionate.  It  is  music 
that  taxes  the  great  pianists.  It  Is  not 
music  that  is  satisfied  with  only  a 
"creditable”  Interpretation.  Mr.  An- 
thony no  doubt  appreciated  the  beauty 
and  the  strength  of  the  composition, 
but  he  Is  not  yet  ready  to  express  his 
appreciation. 

There  was  an  interested  and  friendly 
audience  of  fair  size. 


11a le,  is  more  lnclimu  u>  uc  two.. aw- 
ful I linn  grateful,  though  it  la  only 
fair  to  say  that  she  gives  Bolter 
Franz  warning  of  what  will  befall 
him  i !i  case  lie  bestows  1 i t o to  the 
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fall 
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hope  of  wining  his 
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ent 


if  the  pres 
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a notable  one,  and  there  w: 


an  and!-  i 
Although  1 


once  that  c,‘owH  1 

b^'loni 


snow  man,  in  the 

k This  warning,  however,  is  vague,  and 
she  herself  does  not  foresee  that  the 
monster  will  fall  in  love  with  Doctor 

Franz  s'  sweetheart.  Granted  a fantas-  tlon  with  wmuu  ■■ - "^tv  and  warmth 
tical  premise,  and  no  one  should  quar-  associated, ' “^ions  of  the  audience 

rel  with  consequent  fantasth  al  situa-  of  the  leni  n ir  more  marked  had 


The  piece  might  have  been  wiitten 
throughout  in  romantic  spirit  and  it 
would  have  gained  thereby,  both  diam- 
atically  and  musically.  I do 
whether  Mr.  Stange  is  responsible  foi 
all  the  comic  dialogue,  or  whether  the 
comedians  have  interpolated  and  added. 
The  comic  dialogue,  whoever  wrote  it. 
is  for  the  most  part  dull  with  an  ex- 
ceeding (lulness.  It  would  be  haul  t 
quote  a line  that  in  itself  is  originally 

humorous  or  witty.  

The  dialogue  is  labored  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  There  are  puns,  and  the> 
are  of  the  worst  kind.  They  are  obvious, 
thev  would  occur  to  any  feeble-minded 
person  who  is  addicted  to  fh’sunfoi  lu- 
nate' and  deplorable  habit  There  ore 
puns  of  such  atrocious  character  that 
thev  are  at  once  forgiven  in  the  horroi 
excited  by  the  wretched  fate  of  the  man 
condemned  to  perpetrate  them,  but  there 
are  no  puns  of  tins  nature  in  The 
Snow  Man."  The  ones  laboriously  in- 
vented and  as  laboriously  spoken  hare 
not  the  redeeming  merit  of  exciting  wild 
surprise  or  arousing  murderous  indiDna- 

t!  It'may  be  said,  then,  that  the  motive 
of  "The  Snow  Man”  is  an  entertaining 
one,  and  that  the  situations  arc  con- 
trived with  more  skill  than  is  customari- 
ly shown  in  musical  plays  of  this  period. 
There  is  an  ending  which  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  sight  by  the  playwright  and 
he  has  invented  situations  that,  while 
they  lead  to  it.  keep  the  audience  in 
pleasurable  suspense. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  comic  dialogue  is 
generally  dull  and  often  irritating  by  its 
insignificance.  Any  laughter  provoked 
is  in  response  to  the  personal  efforts  or 
the  comedians,  or  by  situations  that 
might  be  played  in  dumb  show. 

A distinguished  negro  minstrel  once 
confided  mournfully  to  a crowded  the- 
atre that  his  shoes  were  full  of  feet. 
“The  Snow  Man”  is  as  full  of  music. 

Mr.  de  Koven  has  written  ensembles 
i chat  might  well  fit  an  opera  combine  of 

nlerlro  O t i P 11M  Ilirf' 


Tfbcen  'indeed^lfis  ^farewell  appear- 


aMr‘.  Scbroeder  first  PlayeH  liPi^e  as  a 

j Suim  At  this1  eon? "V  Brahms’  quintet  l'n 
? m&r  was  .perform*. V^toh^ 

wStka  “played1  the  Pl« a^orP15  seaso^Mr 
™cWderahM  b"n  an  invaluable  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  organization,  and  has 
given  delight  by  his  incomparable  skill 

a Vherf  f3enoleoccasion  to  make  any  fle- 

fng6^o^°  W^^^isiry 'tslon^estoWlEhed" 

choice,  although  In  conjunct Iton  w, 
Beethoven’s  quartet  it  lost  ,n  utecu,  u 
; , nitv  that  some  concession  to  thc 

clrvu  instances  might  not  have  been 
made  When  the  programme  was  chosen. 
The ’cel  ' was  recalled  again  and  again 
i Vn  an  enthusiasm  seldom  seen  here.  _ 

The  general  performance  of  Brahms 
! rniintet  was  admirable.  If  Mine.  Good- 
fmV’q  nlavlne  was  not  as  brilliant  as  her 
recent  performance  with  the  Symphony 
orchestra  yet  it  was  authoritative  and 
° irrfng  The  balance  of  tone  was  good, 
an  i the  players  showed  evident  sympa- 
I thy  with  the  work,  whose  rlij  Ihni  and 
popular  nature  gave  keen  p.easure  to 
the  audience. 

vv  d *.  z I a *7 

A QUESTION  OF  LOCALITY. 

The  charge  was  recently  brought 
against  a man  in  this  city  that  he 
gave  his  baby  boy  beer  "because  he 
liked  it.”  The  barkeeper  was  shocked 
and  ordered  the  father  to  stop. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
notorious  Henry  Wilkins,  who  mur- 


planlsts  today  knows  Goldschmiat  s con- 
certo or  trio.  The  composer  will  go 
down  to  posterity  as  the  husband  of  a 
famous  prlma  donna.  Of  what  use  is  it 
to  ask  whether  his  natural  equipment 
was  deficient,  whether  lie  did  not  make 
a mistake  in  clinging  to  the  hidebound 
conservatism  of  Leipslc  at.  a time  when 
the  air  itself  was  revolutionary?  lie  , 
•was  happy  with  his  Jenny,  and  that  | 
should  have  been  enough.  He  loved  and  ; 
comforted  her  after  she  retired  from 
the  concert  worltk 

About  the  time  that  Goldschmidt  s 
death  was  announced,  I was,  looking 
over  a bundle  of  old  pamphlets,  and  J. 
came  across  one  entitled  "Uarnum  s 
Parnassus:  Being  Confidential  Disclos- 
ures of  the  Prize  Committee  on  the 
Jenny  Lind  Song.”  The  pamphlet  was 
published  in  1850  both  In  New  York  ana 
in  Philadelphia.  My  copy  is  one  of  the 
third  edition.  , .. 

The  inner  title  page  bears  also  th“se 
words:  "With  specimens  of  the  lead’ng 

American  poets  in  the  happiest 
gence  of  their  genius.  Respectfully 
dedicated  to  the  American  eagle. 

It  should  be  stated  that  Mr  Barnum. 
Jenny  Lind’s  manager,  wished  an  ideal 
American  song  for  her  and  a committee 
was  appointed  to  award  the  prize. 

The  ingenious  author  of  -the  pamphlet 
informs  us  that  the  competitive  songs 
had  equal  and  even-handed  justice.  A 
large  hogshead,  the  same  in  which  the 
original  Mermaid  made  her  first  voyage 
from  Vermont  to  New  York,  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  reception  of  the 
songs.”  The  hogshead  was  soon  filled. 
Here  is  the  report  of  one  (lay  s receipts, 
on  Friday,  Aug.  30,  1850: 

Little  Rock.  Wisconsin,  and  entire  West, 
including  new  territories  and  Indian  res- 

ervations 10 

Pontotoc.  Miss.,  and  entire  South,  includ- 
ing 2 from  Cuba •*•••*•  8 

Boston,  East  Boston.  Cambridge  and  sub- 

urbs,  and  New  England  in  general 241 

New  York  City,  Brooklyn  and  Hoboken, 
and  all  other  quarters o3‘ 


romantic  or  melodramatic  nature.  i d(Jred  hig  Unc!e  Ephram  in  cold 
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l MAJESTIC  THEATRE— "The  Snow 
Man,”  a fantastic  musical  play  in  three 
! acts,  book  by  Stanislaus  Stange,  music 
by  Reginald  de  Koven.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

Jur. Charles  Duugan 

Grctel Phyllis  Partington 

Minna Leona  Watson 

Alvarez  de  Toledo Albert  Parr 

God.  Groseuian Frank  Deslion 

I)r.  Franz Harry  Fairleigh 

Freda Ida  Hawley 

Van  Were Ed  Martinil  ile 

Otto  Van  Bierc John  Dudley 

Arlella Vera  Mlchelena 

Little  Franz , Henry  Vogel 

Tiinkette B’lavla  Arcaro 

Prof.  Maximilian  Hooker Willie  Edouiu 

The  chief  impx-ession  made  by  tnis 

new  musical  play  is  that  of  sumptuous 
costumes,  costumes  that  are  almost  ex- 
travagant in  their  richness.  These  cos- 
tumes are  often  finely  contrasted,  so 
that  there  are  unusually  effective  stage  ( 
pictures  of  brilliant  color.  The  piece  is 
Handsomely  mounted  in  all  respects.  | 
‘‘The  Snow  Man"  is  confessedly  a ; 
fantastical  piece,  and  the  main  idea,  1 
that  of  vivifying  a man  of  snow,  sug- 
gests naturally  complications  that 
might  be  amusing,  or  romantic,  pa- 
thetic. or  tragic.  The  cousin  of  Satan, 

' the  girl  Ariella.  released  from  a 
I bottle,  like  the  Jinn  in  the  Arabian 


Some  of  this  music  is  skilfully  contrived 
with  a view  to  dramatic  effect,  and  it 
also  lvas  intrinsic  worth.  There  is  inci- 
dental music  that  shows  fancy.  Among 
the  more  successful  numbers,  in  addition 
to  the  finales,  are  those  of  the  entrance 
of  Freda  and  the  convent  girls,  of  tho 
legend  and  the  building  of  the  Snow 
Man,  of  the  Snow  Man’s  dream,  of  the 
Spanish  grandee  with  its  dance  chorus. 

Mr.  de  Koven  has  often  been  re- 
proached for  indulging  freely  in  "rem- 
iniscences.” In  this  very  operetta,  the 
first  song  of  Ariella  suggests  inevitably 
Isabella’s  famous  tune  in  ”14112,”  and 
there  are  other  resemblances  in  the 
course  of  the  piece,  but  on  the  whole  the 
serious  music  is  Mr.  de  K overt's  own, 
and  it  emphasizes  the  dramatic  situa- 
tions. In  the  more  deliberately  popular 
numbers,  his  melodies  have  much  less  | 
distinction,  and  some  of  them  sound  like 
dozens  that  are  heard  in  any  vaudeville 
show,  though  the  accompaniments  are 
more  carefully  nourished  and  more  elab- 
orately scored. 

Miss  Hawley  was  a.  sympathetic 
Freda,  and  she  sang  with  taste.  Miss 
Mlchelena  made  the  part  of  Amelia 
plausible  and  sang  with  a defiant  bril- 
liance. As  a rule  both  the  men  and  the 
women  who  took  the  chief  parts  were 
freer  singers  than  are  often  found  to- 
day in  plays  of  this  description.  The 
chorus  was  large  and  vocally  ^strong. 

Mr.  Herman  Perlet  conducted  excel- 
lently, though  he  was  too  much  given 
to  anticipating  demands  for  repetitions. 

Certain  songs  and  ensemble  numbers 
were  indeed  heartily  applauded,  and  the 
desire  for  a repetition  was  unmistaka- 
ble, but  often  the  courteous  or  injudi- 
cious hand-clapping  of  a few  was  mis- 
taken by  Mr.  Perlet  for  the  imperious 
request  of  the  whole  audience. 

There  remain  for  consideration  the 
chief  comedians,  our  old  and  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  Willie  Edouin,  Mr.  Deshon, 

Mr.  Vogel  and  Miss  Arcaro.  Witli  Mr.  . 

Edouin  it  is  a case  of  pleasant  recol- 
lection of  his  association  with  men  and  . _ _ 

women  of  former  years  and  personal  y rue  Greatness  OT  the  Fate  UttO 

sympathy— for  you  are  either  an  Edov.ia- 
ito  or  you  are  not.  His  methods  are 
familiar,  and  it  is  needless  to  discuss 
them  at  this  late  day.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  he  was  mildly  amusing  at 
times  by  sheer  force  of  his  own  per- 
sonality,' for  the  playwright  gave  him 
little  help. 

Mr.  Deshon  worked  hard  in  a con- 
ventional manner,  and  the  Trinkette 
of  Miss  Arcaro  was  an  old  type  im-  j | 
personated  in  a long  approved  or  dis- i 
approved  manner.  Mr.  Vogel  was  sue- ; j 
cessful  In  giving  reality  to  a highly  ! 
fantastical  character.  j 

The  other  male  characters  were  ade- 
quately taken,  and  Mr.  Fairleigh  would 
have  left  a pleasant  impression  if  he 
had  not  'been  given  to  stentorian  out- 
bursts when  a more  confidential  tone 
would  have  answered.  This  might  be 
.said  of  nearly  all  the  male  a.ctors,  who 
should  remember  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  shout  in  conversation  in  the 
Majestic  Theatre.* 

There  was  little  dancing,  and  that 
was  of  an  amateurish  and  feeble 
description.  The  large  audience  was 
evidently  interested.  There  was  much 
laughter  and  there  was  much  applause. 

I LAST  KNEISEL  CONCERT. 

. t* 

Mr.  Schroeder’s  Farewell  Appearance 
as  a Member  of  the  Quartet. 


RECALLS  BARNUM’S 

PUFFING  JENNY  LIND 


The  Kneisel  quartet,  assisted  by  Mme. 
Katharine  Goodson,  pianist,  gave  its 
fifth  and  last  concert  ol  the  season  last 
evening  in  Chlckering  Mali.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Beethoven's  quartet  in 
E flat  major,  op.  127:  Ba.  s.'s  sonata 
in  C major  for  ‘cello,  ns, accompanied; 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

Now  that  Otto  Goldschmidt  is  dead, 
there  are  journalists  in  London  who  are 
asking  why  he  did  not  make  more  of  a 
name  for  himself.  They  forget  that  he 
did  become  famous  in  1852  throughout 
the  world  by  marrying  Jenny  Lind.  As 
Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  wrote  for  the  Daily 
Telegraph:  "Feb.  5,  1852,  must  have  been 
the  happiest  of  happy  days  for  Otto 
Goldschmidt,  he  then  taking  to  wife,  in 
Boston,  U.  S.  A..'  the  wonderful  woman 
about  whom  all’ England  went  mad  at 
•he  fag  end  of  the  forties.”  She  was 
nine  years  the  older. 

Famous  as  she  was.  and  though  her 
singing  of  “I  Know  that  My  Redeemer 
Liveth”  is  still  traditional,  and  quoted 
by  the  white-haired  to  quench  the  en- 
thusiasm of  younger  generations  over 
contemporaneous  singers,  many  were 
not  sure  whether  Goldschmidt,  dying, 
followed  or  preceded  his  wife. 

Goldschmidt  was  a pianist,  composer, 
conductor.  He  founded  in  London  the 
Bach  choir.  He  wrote  an  oratorio, 
"Ruth,”  produced  at  an  English  festival 
in  1867.  His  wife  sang  in  it  then  and  in 
“The  Messiah.”  The  beauty  and  the 
purity  of  her  voice  were  all  gone,  they 
say.  “Ruth”  itself  quickly  died,  If  it 
were  not  stillborn.  I doubt  whether  any 
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blood,  showed  as  a child  his  evil  bent. 
Young  in  years  he  w’as  compelled  to 
go  to  the  Sunday  school.  Let  us  tell 
the  tale  in  the  words  of  Artemusj 
Ward:  “He  carried  no  Sunday  school 
book.  The  teacher  told  him  to  go 
home  and  bring  one.  He  went  and: 
returned  with  a comic  song  book.  A 
depraved  proceedin’.” 

It  is  all  a question  of  geography,  i 

Here,  the  father  and  the  son  may 
seem  to  some  depraved.  In  Munich 
the  sight  of  a nursery  maid  giving 
beer  to  a baby  is  a common  one.  To  ( 
Ihe  people  of  Munich  beer  is  both 
food  and  drink.  The  climate  pro- 
vokes thirst  and  allows  copious 
draughts.  A kindly  goyernment  sees 
that  the  beer  is  good  and  regulates 
the  price.  In  wine-growing  countries 
we  have  seen  mothers  giving  wine  to 
children  who  were  so  young  that  their 
legs  were  stil|  strapped  together  or 
their  bodies  tightly  swathed. 


CONCERT  ROYER 


Goldschmidt,  Whose  Wed- 
ding Was  Here. 


In  addition  to  which,  a large  role 
of  manuscript  came  in  by  express 
from  Fredonia,  Mich.,  indorsed  An 
American  Epic’ — ‘The  Alleghaniad  to 
be  printed  entire  if  adopted,  but  only 
as  much  sung  as  Miss  Lind  chooses. 

The  hogshead  holding  at  least  5000 
staves,  was  headed  up.  “Great  fears 
of  explosion  were  entertained  by  the 
Prize  Committee,  but  by  packing  down 
the  loose  songs  on  the  top  with  a few 
volumes  of  Griswold's  American  Poets, 
sufficient  weight  was  obtained  to  com- 
press the  entire  bulk  into  the  required 
space.”  The  story  that  the  hogshead 
was  insured  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  was 
not  true.  No  Wall  street  company 
would  take  the  risk. 

Various  songs  purporting  to  have 
been  sent  in  competition  were  published. 
One  neatly  folded  manuscript  was  cov- 
ered by  the  Boston  postmark  and  in- 
dorsed with  the  memorandum:  “If  the 
within  prescription  should  not  meet 
the  case,  and  be  thrown  up  by  the 
patient  (committee)  please  return  it 
to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Boston,”  but  this  song  after  the 
manner  of  Dr.  Holmes  is  not  worth  our 
attention.  Only  two  of  these  burlesque 
poems  have  now  an  interest.  One. 
“Barnurnopsis,”  must  have  pleased 
both  Barnum  and  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant. Here  are  some  of  the  verses,  a 
tribute  to  the  great  showman. 

Go  lose  tliyself  in  those  continuous  halls. 

Where  strays  the  fond  papa  with  sou  and 
daughter. 

knd  ail  that  charms  or  startles  or  appals. 

Thou  shalt  behold,  and  for  a single  quarter! 

Far  from  the  Barean  deserts  now  withdrawn. 

There  huge  constrictors  coil  their  scaly  backs, 
There,  cased  In  glass,  malignant  and  unshorn, 
Old  murderers  glare  in  sullenuess  and  wax. 

There  many  a varied  form  the  sight  beguiles. 

In  rusiv  broadcloth  decked  and  shocking  hat, 
And  there  the  unwieldy  Lambert  sits  and  smiles 
In  the  majestic  plenitude  of  fat. 

Or  for  thy  zuver  hours,  the  ourang-outang 
Or  ape  salutes  thee  with  his  strange  grimace. 
And  in  their  shapes,  stuffed  as  on  earth  they 
sprang.  i 

Thine  individual  being  thou  cans't  trace!  I 

And  joys  the  youth  In  life’s  green  spring,  who 

With  “he  sweet  babe  and  its  gray-headed 
nurse, 

To  see  those  Cosmoramic  orbs  disclose 
The  Taried  beauties  of  its  universe. 

And  last,  not  least,  the  marvellous  Ethiope 
Changing  his  skin,  by  preternatural  skill. 
Whom  every  setting  sun’s  diurnal  slope 
Leaves  waiter  than  the  last,  and  whitening 
still. 

But  triumphs  more  sublime  awaited 
Barnum. 

I.  Jennv  Lind,  who  reigned 
Sublimely  throned,  the  imperial  queen  of 
song, 

Woed  by  thy  golden  harmonies  have  deigned 
Captive  to  join  the  heterogeneous  throng. 

Sustained  bv  an  unfaltering  trust  in  coin, 

Dealt  from  thy  hand.  O thou  illustrious  man, 
Gladly  I heard  the  summons  come  to  join 
Myself  the  innumerable  caravan  I 
This  is  good  fooling  if  it  is  not  in 
the  blank  verse  of  “Thanatopsis.” 


“Profound  silence  and  five  segars. 
The  prize  committee  was  evidently 
impressed  and  subdued.” 

Yet  one  of  the  committee  wished  to 
'award  the  $200  to  "The  Zephyr  Song 
by  Sophronia  of  the  Southwest.” 

All  the  competitors  were  devoted  to 
the  American  eagle.  “The  eagle  was 
represented,  sometimes,  as  perched  on 
the  inaccessible  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
mountains;  occasionally  he  was  seen 
making  formidable  attacks  upon  the 
British  lion;  once  he  appeared  in  full 
view  with  the  island  of  Cuba  hanging 
at  his  beak;  but  generally  he  was 
pictured  in  all  his  glory,  soaring  in 

/eneral.  to  no  particular  place,  and. 
once  or  twice,  he  went  entirely  out  of 
sight.” 

There  was  an  ode  in  imitation  of 
"Marco  Bozarrls,”  arranged  as  a duet 
for  Jenny  Lind  and  P.  T.  Barnum. 
There  was  a poem  after  the  manner 
of  Longfellow:  “Tell  me  not  in  Spite- 
ful Numbers:  What  the  heart  of 

Jenny  Lind  said  to  the  audience.” 


Tell  me  oof  Til  spiteful  numbers 
That  uir  vole'*  is  faillDK  fast. 

That  mv  noblest  triumph  slumbers 
With  the  plaudits  of  the  past. 

But  here  is  one  that  is  worth  quotation 
in  full.  

"Such  peoole  I never  have  met." 

A song  to  he  sung  under  a thin  v eu 

° Jenny  Lind;  hair  torsade  a la  Grecque; 
robe  of  crepe  lisse  over  pink  urocade 
(godets,  volants  de  Point  Bruxtelles,  a 
discretion),  advances  t"  the  foot-lignts. 
surveys  tlie  audience,  and  then  retreat- 
ing with  an  expression  of  surprise  ana 
dismay,  "breaks  out  to  Mr.  Barnum  in 
an  aside,  as  follows; 

l 

Such  people  I never  have  met 
In  nnv  respeetaele  place; 

To  sing  to  tills  Piebian  set 
1 Will  be  an  eternal  disgrace; 

In  vain  every  faro  I’ve  been  reading. 

To  try  and  discover  somehow, 

I The  first  faintest  trace  of  high  breeding. 

Or  an  aristocratic  eyebrow . 

II. 

Ah  me!  I protest  I must  shut 
Mv  ores  and  my  senses  as  well — 

There’s  a man  who  Is  eating  a nut 
With  a yellowish  sort  of  a shell; 

I never  beheld  anywhere  . 

Such  a general  consumption  of  fruits; 

And  just  look  where  that  monster,  down  there. 
Is  trying  to  stick  up  his  boots. 

III. 

There’s  a couple  of  women  with  muffs. 

In  spite  of  the  heat  of  the  weather; 

And  there,  without  collar  or  cuffs. 

Six  olderlv  females  together; 

And  In  front,  with  a red  coral  necklace— 
Most  hideous  sight  of  them  all — 
la  a credture  so  perfectly  reckless 

Thais  she’s  come  in  a bonnet  and  shawl. 

IV. 

There’s  a vast  many  ribbons  and  flounces, 

And  ear-rings,  and  bracelets,  and  curls, 
And  turquoise  and  paste  by  the  ounces. 

But  where  are  your  diamonds  and  pearls . 

O show  me  a genuine  jewel; 

Or  a yard  of  Valenciennes  lace. 

Ere  you  force  mo.  relentless  ami  cruel. 

To  sing  in  this  horrible  place! 

They  still  give  ballets  with  a story  at 
„ the  Alhambra.  London.  The  latest  one  is 
£ “The  Queen  of  Spades.”  A young  sculp- 
i tor  is  wildly  in  love  with  a Parisian 
dancer  who  asks  for  money  that  he 
i cannot’ give.  He  gambles,  but  loses,  and 
then  hits  the  bowl  to  find  consolation 
therein.  “In  a frenzy  of  drink”  he 
i dreams  that  the  statue  of  Danae 
changes  into  the  figure  of  the  dancer, 

( “L’Etoile,”  who  impersonates  the  queen 
, of  snades.  The  statue  assumes  other 
‘ forms  until  the  good  spirit  restores  the 
1 sculptor  to  consciousness.  The  final 
scene  is  “The  apotheosis  of  feminine, 
l beauty  in  the  nature  of  a nymph’s  I 
i grotto.” 

The  Oregonian  of  Portland  informs  us 
that  a valse  of  Chopin  played  there  re- 
cently is  “that  stunning  tone  picture  of 
> Byron’s  description  of  the  ball  on  the 
eve  of  Waterloo  Through  the  composi- 
tion's tender  floating  melodies  are  the 
stronger  harmonies  tiiat  forebode  darkly 
and  tell  of  sudden  trumpet  calls.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  wonderful  tone  picture 
ever  written."  Mr.  Rosenthal  played  it. 
"The  imagination  Is  paralyzed  in  the  ef- 
fort to  grasp  such  stupendous  art.  said 
the  Oregonian  joyfully  in  advance  and 
trustful  of  the  press  agents.  So  there 
is  a Chopin  "Waterloo"  waltz? 

Physic  arose  with  Its  voluptuous  smell 
And  all  went  merry  as  a carriage  bell. 

Philadelphia  mourns  Fritz  Scheel.  The 
eulogies  are  manifestly  sincere.  The 
Public  Ledger  does  not  expect  to  tind 
at  the  head  of  the  orchestra  "another 
poet  just  like  Scheel.  "Such  are  very, 
very  rare.  Since  Niklsch  was  here,  we 
have  heard  no  one  whom  we  should  put 
in  quite  the  same  modern  class,  though 
there  have  been  others  of  high  ac- 
complishment but  of  contrasted  tem- 
perament. We  shall  probably  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  that  Scheel  was  in 
his  way  unique  and  not  to  he  replaced, 
and  that  the  .new  conductor  must  be 
different.  We  can  be  content  with  that 
if  only  we  can  secure  something  of  the 
same  breadtli  and  catholicity  of  musical 
appreciation.  The  mere  technical  ac- 
complishment may  be  taken  for  grant  ’d. 
If  Dr.  Muck  is  not  to  return  to  the 
Boston  Orchestra,  that  fine  organiza- 
tion will  be  also  in  search  of  a conductor 
for  next  season,  with  the  advantage  of 
unlimited  means  and  great  prestige.  Yet 
it  may  be  that  the  artist  for  our  needs 
Is  one  who  lias  still  as  limited  a popular 
fame  as  Scheel  had  when  lie  first  was 
1 recognized  in  Philadelphia.” 

1 When  Mr.  Scheel  and  his  orchestra 
| were  in  Boston  with  Richard  Strauss. 

| he  conducted  the  second  symphony  of 
Brahms  and  Liszt's  “Faust"  Symphony. 
He  then  seemed  to  us  a capable  and 
interesting  conductor,  but  not  a highly 
imaginative  or  magnetic  one.  It  is  not 
safe,  however,  to  judge  any  rond  ictor 
of  established  reputation  from  merely 
one  or  two  performances.  The  Ledger 
concludes  an  editorial  article.  "Scheel 
has  actually  poured  out  ills  energy  and 
given  his  life  to  vitalize  the  musical 
life  of  this  community.  He  leaves  a 
part  of  himself  in  the  earnest,  buoyant 
orchestra.  A still  larger  part  of  him- 
self he  leaves  In  the  richer  knowledge 
and  higher  taste  that  he  has  imparted 
to  many  thousands.  The  very  simplic- 
ity of  ids  personal  character  accen- 
tuates the  power  of  his  imaginative 
art.  and  he  will  be  mourned  by  multi- 
tudes whose  only  acquaintance  with 
him  was  through  the  message  lie  con- 
veyed to  them  by  the  orchestra.” 

The  subscribers  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  Philadelphia,  overjoyed 
by  box  office  receipts  of  $145,000  this  sea- 
son, wish  20  performances  next  year  in- 
stead of  IS  as  heretofore. 

' Mr.  Rosenthal  was  giving  a piano  re- 
cital in  Cleveland.  O.  He  had  played  one 
of  his  own  compositions  in  the  last 
group,  when  the  tuner  appeared  on  the 
stage  and  whispered  to  him.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal got  up  and  went  away.  “There  was 
a pttle  ripple  of  excitement.”  Sir. 
Rosenthal  did  not  return,  and  the  peo- 
ple started  to  leave  the  hall.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  piano  company  that  en- 
gaged the  pianist  informed  the  audience 
. that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  the  concert 

I because  .the  local  manager  had  not  paid 
for  the  pianist’s  services.  “However." 
he  added,  “Mr.  Rosenthal  will  finish  his 


programme"  because  I yeatSe  tnat  you 
have  paid  your  admission  and  You  are 
entitled  to  the  entire  programme.  The 
piano  movers,  who  had  begun  to  take  the 
niano  apart,  "replaced  those  parts  nec- 
essary to  hold  It  in  an  upright  Position 
but  forgot  to  arrange  the  pedals.  In  j"c 
middie  of  his  own  Humoreste.  the  sus- 
taining  pedal  broke.  This  added  to  the 
humor  of  the  composition  and  the  situa- 

UMarie  Lloyd  is  paid  £60  by  every  Lon- 
don Music  Hall  in  which  she  sings,  and 
she  mav  sing  in  three  or  four  a night. 
Albert  Chevalier  once  drew  as  much  as 
£2S0  a week  and  Lole  Fuller  £1»0  a week.’ 
These  figures  were  given  recently.  I do 
not  vouch  for  their  accuracy. 
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Air.  Max  Heinrich,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  White,  pianist,  gave  a recital 
last  night  in  Steinert  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme included  these  songs;  “Gruppe 
aus  ddm  Tartarus.”  Schubert;  "Ieh 
sende  einen  Gruss”  and  “Des  Knaben 
Wunderhorn."  Schumann;  "Taubenpost" 
and  "Die  Allmacht,"*  Schubert;  "Here 
Often  When  a Child,”  Heinrich;  “It  Is 
Not  Always  May,”  Gounod;  “My  Love's 
an  Arbutus,”  arranged  by  Stanford; 
Spring  song,  Mackenzie;  “Schlagende 
Herzen,”  “Ach  weh!  mir  unglueckhaften 
Mann,"  and  “Staendehen,"  R.  Strauss. 
Mr.  Heinrich  also  declaimed  Waller's 
"Magdalena”  or  “The  Spanish  Duel”  and 
Poo’s  "Raven”  to  music  of  his  own, 
which  was  played  by  Mrs.  White.  Mr. 
Heinrich,  as  is  his  wont,  played  the  ac- 
companiments to  the  songs. 

Recitations  to  music  are  by  no  means 
of  modern  invention,  but  within  a few 
years  there  has  been  a revival  of  inter- 
est in  this  form  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ment. Richard  Strauss’  music  to  "Enoch 
Arden”  is  well  known  here,  and  the 
composer  played  the  pia.no  when  Air. 
David  Bispham  recited  Tennyson's  poem, 
and  in  his  expression  of  Enoch's  agony 
crawled  by  the  side  of  the  instrument 
and  clutched  it  to  the  detriment  of  its 
polish.  , . 

A still  more  elaborate  work  is  Max 
Schillings’  music  to  “Hexenleid,"  music 
for  grand  orchestra.  Air.  Bispham  longed 
to  read  the  grim  poem  at  a concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  but 
Mr  Gericke,  with  commendable  pres- 
ence of  mind,  offered  unanswerable  ob- 
jections. , 

Then  there  is  our  old  and  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Ffrangoon-Davies,  who  once 
declaimed  with  inaudible  vigor  and  sup- 
pressed intensity  Byron’s  "Manfred  to 
Schumann’s  music  at  a Symphony  con- 
cert. Furthermore,  Mr.  Ffrangcon- 
Davles,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that 
he  was  the  prophet  Elijah,  or  wishing 
to  change  his  luck,  indulged  himself  in 
cantillation,  but  not  here  in  public,  only 
in  the  presence  of  a few  tried  and  un- 
flinching friends. 

Recitations  with  music  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  London.  Sometimes  the  enormi- 
ty of  a harmonium  is  added  to  the 

Piano-  . , , . . 

Last  night  Mr.  Heinrich  declaimed 
here  for  the  first  time  in  public  a foolish 
poem  by  F.  J.  Waller  entitled  "Magda- 
lena” and  Poe's  "Raven,”  to  each  of 
which  he  has  set  accompanying  music. 

The  experiment  was  an  interesting 
one,  not  new  to  Mr.  Heinrich,  however, 
for  he  lias  recited  these  poems  in  other 
cities  with  much  success.  The  objection 
that  has  been  made  to  this  form  of 
melodrama  is  that  the  hearer  loses 
cither  the  effect  of  the  recitation  or  that 
of  the  music. 

The  objection  was  groundless  in  the 
present  instance,  for  Mr.  Heinrich  has 
composed  his  music  with  due  considera- 
tion for  the  spoken  words  and  with  con- 
siderable dramatic  skill,  especially  the 
music  for  "Magdalena."  which  has 
more  apDropriate  characterization,  vapid 
as  the  poem  is.  than  has  the  music  to 
“The  Raven."  The  music  to  “Magda- 
lena” lias  a certain  atmosphere:  it  has 
color  and  it  has  piquant  rhythms. 

To  set  music  to  "The  Raven”  was  a 
more  formidable  task,  and  Mr.  Hein- 
rich did  little  musically  to  accentuate 
the  intensity  of  the  poem  or  to  sug- 
gest the  moods  of  lost  Leonore's  lover. 
His  declamation  of  t lie  poems  was 
listened  to  with  the  closest  attention 
and  warmly  applauded  by  an  audience 
of  fair  size.  Mrs.  White  played  flu- 
ently and  with  a fine  appreciation  of  , 
the  dramatic  possibilities  In  the  mu- 
sic. t 

But  Mr.  Heinrich  is  still  more  impres- 
sive as  a singer  than  as  a declaimer. 
There  are  many  who  can  recite  "Magda- 
lena,” or  even  “The  Raven."  There  are 
few  singers  who.  though  their  voices 
may  be  fresh  and  vigorous,  can  equal 
Mr.  Heinrich  or  approach  him  in  the 
interpretation  of  songs  by  Schubert  and 
Schumann,  or  in  expressing  fully  the 
sentiment  of  such  songs  as  Gounod's 
"It  Is  Not  Always  May”  and  Mac- 
kenzie's “Spring  Song.”  The  movement 
he  began  to  sing  “Gruppe  aus  dem 
Tartarus"  he  worked  the  old  familiar 
spell  by  the  majestic  authority  of  ills 
diction.  The  poet's  vision  of  the  an- 
cient sufferers  was  made  visible  and 
real. 

Equally  admirable  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  lighter  sentiment  was  his  per- 
formance of  the  songs  by  Schumann, 
while  his  mastery  of  pathetic  sentiment 
in  Gounod’s  song  and  of  the  contrasting 
emotions  in  Mackenzie's  "Spring”  would 
have  been  an  invaluable  lesson  to  all 
singers  who  talk  much  about  diction, 
but  sing  monotonously  or  as  one  see- 
sawing between  fortissimo  and  piano. 

Listening  to  such  interpretative  elo- 
quence, the  hearer  forgets  that  the 
</oice  is  not  what  it  was.  and  he  has 
^^inclination  to  quarrel  with  purely 
Apical  details.  He  recognizes  the 
v,<tJf  a true  interpreter  and  he  is 
'-viful. 
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DR.  MUCK. 

Many  outside  of  Boston  will  hear 
of  Dr.  Muck's  extended  leave  of  ab- 
sence front  his  duties  in  Berlin  with 
i feeling'  of  relief  as  well  as  pleasure.^ 
For  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  cherished 
institutions  of  this  city;  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  a source  of  na- 
tional pride;  it  rivals,  if  it  does  not 
surpass,  the  few  great  orchestias  of 
Europe. 

A yearly  change  in  the  conductor- 
ship  would  be  demoralizing  to  the 
players  and  to  the  listening  public. 
An  orchestra  and  its  conductor  are 
not  quickly  on  intimate  terms.  The 
instrument  is  not  soon  tuned  to  his 
taste,  it  is  not  at  once  responsive  to 
his  will.  Frequent  changes  are  de- 
structive to  discipline  and  to  the  sym- 
pathetic relationship  which  must 
exist  in  an  ideal  organization. 

There  is  no  question  about  Dr. 
Muck’s  pre-eminent  ability.  His  taste 
is  catholic;  his  enthusiasm  is  con- 
tagious; he  is  imaginative,  poetic, 
magnetic — and  this  without  any  dis- 
turbing exhibition  of  personality.  Al- 
though he  has  not  yet  finished  his 
first  season,  he  has  made  himself  re- 
spected and  beloved  even  by  those 
who  do  not  know  him.  He  is  a Bos- 
tonian who  modestly  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  makes  his  adopted 
city  illustrious  beyond  her  gates. 

The  courtesy  of  Emperor  Will- 
iam Is  more  than  a compliment  to 
Maj.  Higginson  and  to  the  orchestra; 
it  is  an  expression  of  good  will  toward 
this  country. 

VCliZj  (Xtp  ■ 

ABOUT  NOSES. 

A German  professor,  a deep  thinker, 
has  invented  an  electric  vibrator,  or 
concussion  instrument,  to  bring  the 
reddest  nose  back  to  its  pristine 
purity  and  whiteness.  Chambers’ 
Journal,  commenting  on  the  treat- 
ment, sagely  remarks;  “Among  the 
lesser  evils  to  which  the  human  flesh 
| is  heir,  the  possession  of  a red  nose 
may  be  counted  as  one  of  the  most 
distressing  to  its  unfortunate  owner. 

True,  true,  too  true.  The  most  ab- 
stemious man  may  be  suspected  of 
dram  drinking  or  of  gregarious  pota- 
tions pottle-deep,  because  his  nose  is 
like  unto  that  of  Thomas  Paine,  who 
when  he  walked  in  the  streets  of  an 
American  town  heard  rude  boys  sing- 


ing; 

Tom  Paine  is  come  from  far,  from  far. 
His  nose  is  like  a blazing  star. 

Nor  is  he  to  be  consoled  by  the  lines 
of  a forgotten  poet  of  two  centuries 
ago: 

The  Fiery  Nose  in  Lanthorn  stead, 
Mav  light  his  Master  home  to  Bed;  , 
And  whosoever  this  Treasure  owes. 
Grows  poor  in  Purse,  tho’  rich  in  Nose. 

He  bears  the  reproach;  he  has  not 

had  the  pleasure. 

Still  more  unenviable  is  the  lot  of 
the  red-nosed  woman.  If  her  nose  be 
huge  but  white,  she  may  console  her- 
self with  the  belief  that  her  nose  is 
an  outward  symbol  of  a masculine 
mind.  If  it  he  tilted  toward  the  sky, 
as  long  as  it  is  white  she  may  liken 
I herself  to  Cleopatra,  or  to  some 
famous  soubrette  of  history  who 
shook  the  nation  or  changed  the  map 
ir.  a less  tragical  manner.  Flat  noses 
have  been  praised;  black  noses  have 
been  admired  by  those  curious  inj 
ebony;  but  no  red-rosed  or  blue-nosed; 
woman  has  been  besieged  by  painters  i 
and  poets.  The  nose  of  the  Sulamite  j 
was  “as  the  tower  of  Leoanon,  which 
looketh  toward  Damascus,”  but  it  was 
white. 

There  are  women  as  well  as  men 
who  may  be  said  to  have  an  ingrow- 
ing face.  They  have  not  despaired  in 
any  age  as  long  as  the  nose  was 
white,  for  there  was  the  cunning  of 
enrzonn . and  the  new  inarching 


of  noses  was  practise?  centuries  ago 

in  India  as  in  Europe.  Greffonius  per- 
formed it  to  the  admiration  of  all 
lookers-on  at  Lausanne  on  a young 
woman  before  the  lqarned  Taliacotius 
cut  supplemental  noses,  and  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  asserted  that  when  a 
man  whose  nose  had  been  lost  by  ex- 
treme cold  was  supplied  with  an  ar- 
tificial nose  made  of  the  flesh  of  some 
other  person,  “his  new  nose  would 
putrlfy  as  soon  as  the  person,  out  of 
whose  substance  it  was  taken,  came 
to  die,”  thus  anticipating  the  fantasti- 
cal story  of  the  notary’s  nose  by  Ed- 
mond About.  But  nothing  is  said  in 
the  old  books,  not  even  in  “Chirurgo- 
rum  Comes,"  about  the  changing  of  a 
Bardolphian  nose  to  one  of  alabaster 
purity. 

Yet  a spectral  nose  with  blushing 
cheeks  is  not  to  be  desired.  Is  the 
Ideal  nose  Grecian.  Roman,  cogitative 
or  wide  nostrilled,  hawked,  snub,  ce- 
lestial. or  of  the  button  variety?  Mr; 
Eden  Warwick  in  his  “Xasology” 
seemS  to  prefer  the  Roman.  Mr.  War- 
wick, by  the  way,  weeps  over  the 
“non-cogitative.”  form  of  the  Ameri- 
can nose,  which  is  “the  most  unthink- ; 
ing  of  the  Gothic  stock,”  but  he  has] 
hopes  that  the  national  nose  of  Amer-j 
ica  will  improve.  He  says  little  or 
nothing  about  the  red  nose  and  its 
treatment  nor  did  the  ancient  Roman,; 
Greek  and  Arabian  physicians.  And, 
wonder  of  wonders,  Mr.  Cooley,  the 
author  of  “The  Toilet  and  Cosmetic 
Arts,”  is  silent  on  this  all-important 
subject,  although  he  tells  us  that  to- 
reduce  a nose  that  spreads  at  its- 
base,  a small  “U”  shaped  piece  of 
watch  spring,  with  a soft  pad  at 
each  end,  is  some!  mies  applied  at 
bedtime  “in  fashionable  life.” 

But  here  is  some  light.  John  Ne- 
vizanus  Astensis  in  his  poem,  “Sylva 
Nuptialis,”  said  that  a woman  to  be 
accounted  beautiful  should  have  the 
thirty  things  for  which  Helen  of  Troy 
was  reported  to  be  eminent.  The  list 
is  a curious  one.  Would  that  we  could 
publish  it  in  full!  We  make  room 
only  for  one  line;  The  three  small 
things  as  they  should  be. 

Parvus  Sit  nasus,  parva  mamilla,  caput. 

Let  the  nose  of  your  Eustacia  be 
I small,  and  in  this  respect,  Mr.  John- 
! son,  she  will  rival  the  woman  who 
j “launched  a thousand  ships  and  burnt 
tne  topless  towers  of  Ilium.”  And  if 
her  digestion  be  sound,  and  if  she 
escape  New  England’s  catarrhs,  her 
small  nose  will  be  white. 

GRAND  OPERA  SEAT  SALE. 

Single  Seats  Will  Be  Disposed  of  to 
the  Public  Monday  Morning. 


Although  the  opening  of  the  season 
of  grand  opera  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Heinrich  Conried  and  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Strine  at  the  Boston  Theatre  is  still 
more  than  a week  distant,  Mr.  Law- 
rence McCarty  announces  that  all  the 
$2  and  $3  seats  for  the  entire  season 
have  already  been  subscribed  for,  while, 
when  the  box  office  closed  last  night, 
the  only  seats  remaining  on  the  floor 
were  in  the  orchestra  circle. 

On  Monday  morning  next  the  sale  of 
tlie  remaining  single  seats  will  open  at 
9 o’clock.  1 

Even  in  a reason  which  saw  the  pro-1 
duction  and  the  temporary  obstruction 
of  "Salome,'’  the  coming  of  Puccini  to 
America  was  an  event  which  left  its  im- 
p-ess on  time.  During  the  past  few 
months  many  musical  celebrities  hat  e 
visited  this  country,  but  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  one  of  these  celebri- 
ties has  aroused  more  Interest,  or  been 
paid  more  public  and  private  honor,  than 
the  composer  of  "Tosca"  and  "Madame 
Butterfly,”  operas  that  are  in  the  scheme 
for  the  week's  season  of  grand  opera 
announced  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

There  have  been  other  and  excellent 
performances  of  these  works  here.  None, 
however,  has  bad  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing prepared  under  the  very  eye  of  Puc- 
cini himself,  who  attended  and  super- 
intended many  rehearsals  of  no  fewer 
than  four  of  his  operas  at  the  Metropol- 


Farrar  and- Mrs.  Louise  Homer  in  Puccini’s  Opera,  “ Madame  Butterfly,**  Which  Wrll  B', 
Performed  Here,  Wednesday  Afternoon,  April  3. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

JESDAY—C flickering  Hall.  8 P.  M.  George  Shepard’s  Black  Warhlers: 
dr  George  W Shepard,  manager  and  interlocutor,  Messrs,  E.  Stanley 
Nichols  and  “Chick”  Fox.  bones,  and  “Dan”  Haley  and  Henry  L.  Nuren- 
mrff  tam'bos.  The  Apollo  quartet,  'the  Commonwealth  quartet,  Messrs. 
:Sd  ^Vright  (comedian),  William  H.  Minot  (whistler)  and  others  will  take 

>arhanman  school,  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  the  music  department  of  the  city 
>f  Boston.  Orchestral  pieces,  Mr.  Kanrich  conductor:  Mendelssohn, 

ure  to  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”;  Herbert,  Canzonetta  for  strings, 
^aintisaens’  •‘ompl^ale’s  Spinning  Wheel";  Paderew, ml ^ ’ t9™™dg’ 
•Funeral  March  of  a Marionette  ; Gounod,  sele^ion  fiom  Fa^st.  Mrs^ 
a nnip  « Crreelv  soprano  will  sing  a waltz  trom  Creel y s ceiesia  dmi 
m air  from  "Samson  and  Delilah."  Mr.  Carl  W.  Dodge,  ’cellist,  will  play 
Servais’  “O  Cara  Memorial* 

KDNESDAY— Chickering  Hall,  8:30  P.  M.  Third  and  last  of  the  concerts 
-f  Old  music  announced  by  Messrs.  Chlckeriag  & Sons  and  gnen  under  the 
direction  of  Mr  Arnold  Dolmetsch.  Works  by  J-  S Bach,  cantata, 
"Tritt  auf  die  Glaubensbahn."  for  soprano,  bass,  flute,  oboe,  viola  d araore, 
viola  dagamba  and  "Continuo,’’  for  harpsichord  and  vlolone;  sonata  No. 
?,  In  D major,  for  viola  da  gamba  and  harpsichord ; sonata  for  flute,  viola 
d’amore  and  ‘‘Continuo,’’  for  viola  da  gamba  and  harpsichord,  concerto 
in  D minor  for  harpsichord,  two  violins  viola,  violoncello  and  vlolone. 
Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch,  viola  d’amore  and  harpsichord  w 111  be  assisted 
by  Miss  Edith  Nichols,  soprano;  Mr.  Sullivan  Sargent  Ibass,  Mrs.  Dol- 
nietsch  viola  da  gamba  and  violone;  Mr.  P.  Fox.  flute;  Mr.  Lenom,  oboe, 
Mr.  Kelsey  viola  da  gamba  and  violoncello:  Messrs.  Riesland  and  Bak, 
violins ; Mr.' Gietzen,  viola;  Mr.  Adams,  harpsichord. 

HURSDAY— Svmphonv  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Nineteenth  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Svmphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Muck,  conductor.  Cherubim,  overture 
to  “The  Abencerrages’’ ; Rossi,  air  from  “Mitrane  : Fried,  prelude  and 
double  fugue  for  string  orchestra,  op.  10  (first  time  here):  Berlioz,  melod5\ 
"The  Captive”  : R.  Strauss,  “Symplionia  Domestica.  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushin  = 
Child,  contralto,  will  be  the  soloist. 

'PJDaY— Bowdoin  school.  8 P.  M Concert  by  the  music  department  of 
t*  city  of  Boston.  Orchestral  pieces:  Adam,  overture  to  The  King,  of 

The  Dwarfs”  - Pierne.  serenade  for  strings;  Cliammade,  Dance  of  the  M ine 
Flasks,”  from  “Callirhoe” ; Meyerbeer,  selection  from  “The  Huguenots  ; 
Delibes  waltz  and  pizzicato  from  Sylvia  ; Au'ber,  overture  to  The 
Mason.’’  Miss  Mary  F.  Sherwood,  soprano,  will  sing  an  air  from  Gounod  s 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  M.  Arne’s  “Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air.  Mr. 
Charles  K.  North,  flutist,  will  play  a fantasia  on  airs  from  The  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Regiment.” 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Nineteenth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  Programme  as  on  Thursday  afternoon. 


formance  will.  lt  is  believed,  bo  the 
first  in  the  Lnited  States. 

Uavdn  P«r.°,1vCti0n,,by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  will  not  include  all  of 
the  numbers  written  for  the  oratorio, 
but  those  that  are  most  important  and 
interesting.  The  characters  intro- 
duced in  the  work  are  Belshazzar, 
King  of  Babylon,  tenor;  Nltocris,  his 
mother,  soprano;  Cyrus,  leader  of  the 
Persian  army,  mezzo-soprano:  Gobrias, 
a Babylonian  no'bl©  who  has  ioined 
the  army  of  Cyrus,  bass;  Daniel,  the 
Jewish  prophet,  alto;  Arioch,  a court- 
I ier,  tenor,  and  a messenger,  bass 
1 The  chorus  of  400  voices  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Mrs,  Kileski-Bradburv,  so- 
prano, Mme.  Isabelle  Bouton,  mezzo- 
soprano;  Mrs.  Emily  S.  Kellogg,  con- 
tralto; Mr.  George  I-Iamlin,  tenor;  Mr 
Watkln  Mills,  bass,  and  a large  or- 
chestra. Mr.  Emil  Mollenhauer  will 
be  the  conductor.  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker 
will  be  the  organist. 


m .many  places  Puccini  quickened  the 
tempi  and  by  so  doing  put  new  life  into 
scenes  which,  till  then,  had  dragged. 
But  he  has  himself  admitted  that  he 
found  it  unnecessary  to  suggest  much  to 
Miss  Geraldine  Farrar,  his  American 
-lo-Clo-San  (Madame  Butterfly),  whose 
lulck  wit  and  artistic  intuition  were  a 
uellght  to  him. 

In  one  of  the  many  Interviews  to  which 
uceinl  was  subjected  while  in  New 
, rk  1)9  expressed  peculiar  fondness 
or  the  two  operas  of  his  creation  which 
vlll  be  sung  next  week  at  the  Boston 

•\feRfre'  11  bas  stl"  to  be  seen  whether 
Madame  Butterfly”  will  grow  and  grow 
!L  Te  favor  of  American  operagoers.  as 
Tofcca”  and  ”La  Boheme”  have  grown 
'herever  they  have  been  heard  often 
The  revival  of  "Marta,”  after  long  ne- 


glect. and  the  performance  of  “Haensel 
and  Gretel”  are  likely  to  be  among  the 
most  charming  features  of  a season  the 
success  of  which  seems  to  have  already 
been  assured  beyond  the  shadow-  of  a 
peradventure  by  an  amazing  and  un- 
precedented rush  of  operagoers  to  the 
Boston  Theatre  for  season  tickets.  And, 
In  addition,  are  promised  “Tristan  and 
Isolde,”  “Aida,”  “Pagliaccl”  and  Tann- 
haeuser.” 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN. 

The  sale  of  tickets  for  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  concert  on  Easter  Sunday, 
the  31st,  will  open  tomorrow  morning 
at  8:30  o’clock  at  Symphony  Hall  and 
also  at  Schirmer's  Music  Store. 

The  oratorio  to  be  performed  is 
Handel’s  "Belshazzar,”  which  has 
never  been  heard  in  Boston.  The  peT- 


PERSONAL. 

The  Buffalo  News  gives  this  interesting 
information  about  Mme.  Samaroff:  “She 
always  lets  her  hair  down  when  she 
practises.  She  says  it  rests  her  head  to 
do  so.  She  is  very  fond  of  outdoor  ex- 
ercise and  makes  it  her  daily  practice  to 
take  long  walks,  when  the  weather  is 
not  too  severe.  She  doesn't  mind  rain 
or  snow,  but  abominates  wind.  She  has 
not  a flattering  opinion  of  American  ho- 
tels. Most  of  them,  she  avers,  are  not 
kept  as  clean  as  they  might  be.  The 
greater  cleanliness  of  the  European  ho- 
tels is  decidedly  marked.” 

Von  Fielitz’s  opera  in  one  act,  “La 
Vendetta,”  was  performed  by  the 
Chaminade  Club  in  Philadelphia  March 
1.  The  opera  was  performed  as  long 
ago  as  1891  at  Lubeck.  The  libretto 
is  by  his  wife.  Both  libretto  and 
music  were  censured  in  Philadelphia, 
but  was  it  fair  to  judge  of  a tragic 
work  performed  by  amateurs  with 
'only  strings  in  the  orchestra  and  a 
piano  for  chief  support?  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald indulged  himself  in  delicate 
criticism.  “The  worst  singer  in  the 
cast  was  Franklin  Woods.  Like  tire 
dragon  in  ‘Siegfried,’  he  should  have 
died  sooner.  * * * Miss  Helen  Pu- 

laski, known  in  Philadelphia  as  ’the 
greatest  living  female  conductor,’  led 
the  orchestra  with  a Bruennhilde 
manner.  She  w afs  deeply  in  earnest — 
so  deeply  that  she  stamped  her  feet 
and  occasionally  glared  at  the  inno- 
cent ladies  in  white,  who  fiddled  calm- 
ly through  ’La  Vendetta.’  ” And  this 
in  the  city  of  brotherly  love! 

The  Glasgow  Herald,  speaking  about 
conductors,  say  that  Dr.  Cowen’s  read- 
ing of  Beethoven's  C.  minor  symphony  Is 
“of  course,  in  several  important  respects, 
different  from  the  reading  of  Von  Hao- 
segger  ; but  it  may  be  that  among  people 
interested  in  conductors  there  are  those 
who  think. of  the  thing  seen  rather  than 
the  thing  heard.  Tf  they  happened  to  be 
struck  by  blindness,  Richter,  Weingart- 
ner,  Nilcisch.  Wood,  Cowen  and  the  rest 
would  be  all  more  or  less  alike.  Recent 
performances  of  the  Scottish  orchestra 
under  different  batons  have  shown  clearly 


ij  enough  that  every  conductor  does  not 
think  alike  about  musical  masterpieces. 

I Y.  t outward  graces  ind  mannerisms 
] count  for  much.  Sensational  noise,  too, 
may  he  mistaken  for  a great  perform- 
ance, and  obscurity  and  lack  of  finish 
pass  unnoticed.  .Audiences  probably  feel 
vaguely  the  effefct  of  an  indifferent  per- 
formance. Yet  in  a favorite  work  they 
hail  the  old  friend,  and  sometimes  fail  to 
see  that  he  bears  the  marks  of  an  un- 
sympathetic handling.” 

Mme.  Estrela  Belinfante,  a contralto, 
who  is  known  to  some  in  Boston,  gave 
a recital  in  London  on  Feb.  IB.  The 
London  Telegraph  commended  her  vigor 
and  spirit  and  wished  that  her  method 
had  “a  greater  measure  of  refinement.” 
The  Referee  said:  “She  was  most  suc- 

cessful In  songs  of  dramatic  character, 
which  she  sang  with  a vivacity  and 
brilliancy  that  several  times  elicited 
entlius.astic  applause.” 

A 14-year-old  pianist.  Miss  Brlana 
Pragci  of  Russian  parentage  and  Eng- 
lish training  gave  a recital  in  London 
Feb.  23. 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  remarks; 
“Odd  it  is  that  Gianoll-Galletti  and 
Mme.  Bressler-Gianoli  should  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  Manhattan  troupe,  I 
yet  no  relation  to  each  other.  Is  It  less  1 
funny  when  another  puzzle  of  liyphon- 
i ated  names,  at  the  rival  Metropolitan, 

I Presents  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  by 
neither  'her  own  maiden  patronymic  of 
Roessler  nor  her  present  husband’s  ap- 
1 pellation  of  Rapp,  but  instead  by  a 
I nominal  compound  of  the  two  husbands 
j who  were  hers  before,?’’ 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  thinks 
that.  Mr.  Puccini  should  study.  “Amer- 
! ican  history  and  classical  literature” 
before  he  girds  up  his  loins  to  write  a 
great  American  opera.  “We  would  sug- 
gest the  reading  of  Hawthorne— is  not 
■The  Scarlet  Letter’  a promising  sub- 
ject?—of  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  and  other 
slavery-and-emancipation  literature,  of 

Poe  and  Longfellow— how  about  the 
themes  of  ’Et'angeline’  and  ‘The  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish?’ — and  Howells 
and  James  of  the  early  American  period. 
Even  Gillette's  ‘Secret  Service’  might 
be  added  to  the  list  of  suggestive  ‘li- 
bretto’ books.  Coming  to  later  epochs 
and  situations,  ‘The  Breadwinners’ 
might  be  recommended.” 

The  Record-Herald  forgets  Mr  Walter 
Damrosch's  “Scarlet  Letter”  and  so 
do  many  others.  “Evangeline”  has  been 
used  by  Xavier  Leroux,  and  his  opera  j 
was  produced  at  Brussels  in  1895.  How 
about  “Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York?” 


COMiNG  CONCERTS. 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Rice,  Messrs.  Deane,  H. 
F.  Merrill,  Townsend  and  Cartwright 
will  sing  the  solo  music  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Paine’s  opera  “Azara,”  by  the 
Cecilia  Society,  April  9. 

Miss  Bertha  W.  Swift  will  repeat  her 
song  recital  for  children  at  the  Tuileries 
next  Saturday  afternoon  at  2:30  o’clock. 
Miss  Ruth  Lavers  will  assist. 

The  Boston  Operatic  Society  will  per- 
form Jakabowsld's  “Erminie”  in  Jordan 
Hall,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings, 
May  7-8.  There  will  be  a chorus  of  60 
voices.  Mr.  D.  E.  Bowen  will  play  the 
part  of  Cadeaux,  and  Miss  Sophie  Bar- 
nard will  be  the  Erminie.  Mr.  Herbert 
F.  Odell  will  be  the  director. 

“The  Creation”  will  be  performed  by 
rhe  Lister  chorus,  Mr.  Robert  N.  Lister, 
director,  at  the  North  Cambridge  Con- 
gregational Church,  on  Monday  evening, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cantabrigia 
Club.  The  solo  singers  will  be  Mrs.  Lis- 
ter and  Messrs.  Hicks  and  Delmont. 

The  People's  Choral  Union.  Mr.  S.  W. 
Cole.  ■ conductor,  will  give  a performance 
of  Handel's  “Samson”  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, April  21.  The  solo  singers  will  be 
Miss  Lucy  Allen.  Mrs.  Child  and  Messrs. 
Van  Yorx  and  Witherspoon. 

The  Cecilia  Society  will  perform 
Pierne's  “Children’s  Crusade”  in  honor 
of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  and  for  the  benefit 
of  a charity  in  Symphony  Hall,  on 
Wednesday  e vening.  April  17. 


WORKS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Our  Paris  correspondent  writes:  Mous- 
sorgsky  is  an  exceedingly  clever  illus- 
trator of  child  life  in  music,  though  his 
children  are  most  typically  Russian,  but 
Gabriel  Faure  is  almost  equally  gifted 
in  that  direction.  His  “Dolly"  Suite, 
originally  written  as  a pianoforte  duet, 
and  now  arranged  for  the  orchestra  by 
Henri  Rabaud,  was  played  for  the  first 
lime  on  Sunday  by  Mr.  Chevillard.  The 
dainty  charm  of  the  work  has  been  gen- 
erally preserved,  and  sometimes  deep- 
ened. No.  1,  a “Berceuse,”  in  which  the 
strings  accompany  the  melody  for  horns 
and  wood  wind,  is  exquisite.  “Miaou”  is 
alternately  fanciful  and  caressingly 
gentle,  and  "Dolly’s  Garden”  dainty  and 
tender  throughout.  “Tendresse,”  the 
most  ambitious  piece,  is  a dialogue,  a 
phrase  for  the  strings,  full  of  feeling, 

' hut  a trifle  too  dramatic  for  its  purpose, 
alternating  with  delightfully  quaint  pas- 

ages  for  wind  instruments.  The  sixth 
and  last  number,  “Pas  Espagnol,"  with 
tambourines,  of  course,  is  not  particu- 
larly characteristic.— Daily  Telegraph 
London.  March  5. 

Dr.  Kelterborn  writes  to  The  Herald 
an  interesting  account  of  music  in  Basle 
and  of  the  signs  of  progressive  spirit  in 
that  city.  At  a concert  of  Basle  Sing- 
ing Society  on  March  2 these  works 
were  performed:  A new  choral  work, 

"Der  Dinurstrom,”  by  Walter  Courvoi- 
sier.  a young  Swiss,  who  left  medicine 
for  music  and  studied  in  Munich,  where 
he  attracted  attention  as  director  of 
the  Kaim  orchestra  in  works  by  Bee- 
thoven and  R.  Strauss  and  also  as  com- 
poser of  a symphonic  poem;  Hans 
Pfitzner's  ballad  for  baritones  and  or- 
chestra. “King  Olaf”;  a fairy  ballad, 
“Fingerhuetchen.”  by  Julius  Weismann, 
who  studied  in  Munich,  and  now  lives 
in  Freiburg,  near  Basle— he  is  In  the 
thirties  and  has  written  a symphonic 
poem  based  on  C.  F.  Meyer’s  poem, 
“Ueber  einem  Grabe’’— the  “Fingerhuet- 
chen"  for  baritone,  female  chorus  and 
orchestra  was  produced  at  the  Graz 
festival  in  1904  and  has  since  been  per- 
formed in  various  Cities  of  Germany; 
F liz  Delius’  "Sen  Drift”  (text  by  Waif 


neni  in  . 


i 


Horace  Turanian,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Muslo  of  Denver  University  was  pro- 
duced at  Denver  by  Cavallo's  orchestra 
March  1.  "The  composer  has  made  the 
fatal  and  very  common  mistake  of  pro- 
longing the  work  Indefinitely,  making 
tedious  what  would  otherwise  lie  a most 
enjoyable  number,”  said  the  critics  of 
the  Denver  News,  who  added,  that  with 
judicious  cutting.  the  suite  would 
"stand  a monument  to  the  Denver  com- 
poser, a work  to  look  upon  with  pride.” 


MISS  ZOE’S  CASE. 

A Miss  Zoe  Lynn,  a violinist  of  Brix- 
ton,  sued  Mr.  Gynla  Boxhorn,  a musical 
director,  for  £35  in  respect  of  an  el- 
•ged  breach  of  contract.  It  appeared 
at  She  gave  up  an  offer  of  a permanent 
gagement  as  leader  of  a oatid  at  £2 
5s.  a week  to  go  with  the  defendant's 
orchestra  to  Nice.  The  band  did  not 
please  the  Casino  management  and  tne 
members  were  stranded  until  the  defend- 
ant raised  money  from  the  British  con- 
sul and  the  Casino  directors.  The  young 
women  signed  a paper  freeing  the  de- 
fendant from  any  liability  as  to  their 
contracts  on  condition  that  he  get  them 
home  safely.  Miss  Zoe.  however  had 
no  Idea  what  she  was  signing.  Her  ex- 
amination In  court  was  entertaining.  She 
is  described  as  a tall  young  lady. 

At  the  first  rehearsal  in  Nice  they 
all  came  to  grief. 

"There  were  some  competent  players,  I 
believe?”  “Yes.  a few.”  (Laughter.) 

"I  believe  the  pretty  girls  were  pnt  in 
front?”  "Yes;  that  is  so.”  (Laughter.) 

"What  did  the  defendant  say  to  you?” 
“You  can  pack  up  your  instruments  and 
go  back  to  England;  we  are  not  good 
enough  for  them  here.” 

Plaintiff  denied  In  cross-examination 
that  the  failure  of  the  band  was  in  anv 
way  her  fault,  or  that,  on  account  of  her 
failure  to  "take  up”  at  a certain  part  the 
accompanying  "tum-tum-tum”  was  going 
merrily  with  no  melody. 

Mr.  H.  Angless  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  j 
South  end,  who  said  he  was  formerly 
musical  director  at  the  Earl’s  Court  ex- 
hibition and  was  now  lessee  and  manager 
of  the  South  End  Pavilion,  spoke  in  the 
highest  praise  of  plaintiff’s  ability.  He 
admitted  that  his  main  experience  of  her  l 
had  been  as  a soloist., 

Defendant's  solicitor — Solo  playing  and  ! 
leading  an  orchestra  are  very  different 
things,  sir?  "A  good  instrumentalist 
juld  do  both.” 

Sarasate  Is  a great  soloist,  but  he 
might  not  be  able  to  lead  an  orchestra?” 
"Oh,  yes.  he  can.” 

"Defendant,  in  his  evidence,  said  he 
was  very  disappointed  with  plaintiff’s 
playing,  and  that  one  of  the  reasons 
of  the  band’s  breakdown,  and  the  Casino 
directors’  disappointment  lay  in  her 
playing.  The  leading  violin  turning  up 
drunk,  the  lack  of  a piano,  and  a certain  I 
trouble  with  the  flautist,  completed  it.”  I 
(Daughter.) 

"The  defendant  swore  that  he  begged 
the  young  women  not  to  sign  unless  they 
were  willing;  that  he  did  not  tell  them 
to  pack  up  their  instruments  after  the 
first  rehearsal,  "because  some  time  after 
that  lie  was  negotiating  with  the  Casino 
management,  and  would  possibly  have 
come  to  terms  with  them  if  one  of  the 
directors  had  not  suddenly  appeared  on 
the  scene  with  a vivid  description  of  the 
charming  faces  and  figures  of  the  ladies 
in  the  Paris  Municipal  Orchestra.” 

Poor  Miss  Zoe  lost  her  case. 
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spoonful  of  bitters  (mostly  Angos- 
tura) ; this,  with  a pinch  of  sugar  and 
crushed  ice,  according  to  taste,  is 
then  whisked  briskly  round,  until  the 
mixture,  sparkling  and  foaming, 
nearly  overruns  the  vessel  In  which 
it  is  made.  It  should  be  served  ‘hot,’ 
as  the  Yankees  say,  1.  e„  while  still 
frothing  and  foaming.”  Observe  the 
insularity  of  this  description. 
"Brandy,  whiskey,  gin  or  other  spirit" 
— by  other  spirit  he  possibly  means 
rum.  And  “brandy”  is  named  first. 
Now,  foundation  of  the  original  cock- 
tail was  Holland  gin.  The  very 
words,  “whiskey  cocktail,”  show  that 
‘’whiskey”  was  introduced  to  special- 
ize; there  is  differentiation,  as  though 
one  should  say:  “Don’t  give  me  a 

cocktail;  give  me  a whiskey  cock- j 
tail.”  When  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow  said  I 
of  Mr.  B.  Sawln:  "I  never  heered! 

nothin’  bad  on  him,  let  alone  hisj 
havin’  what  Parson  Wilbur  calls  a 
pong  shong  for  cock  tales,”  be  as- 
sured that  those  cocktails  were  of 
gin. 

“The  Cocktail  Book:  A Sideboard 

Manual  for  Gentlemen,”  was  pub- 
lished in-  Boston  six  or  seven  years 
ago.  The  sub-title  might  now  read: 
“A  Sideboard  Manual  for  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,”  for  many  estimable 
women  now  have  "a  pong  shong”  for 
this  appetizer  or  bracer.  This  little 
manual  gives  a long  list  of  varieties; 
it  tells  “the  true  story  of  the  cock- 
tail,” a story  wholly  valueless  as  a 
historical  document,  but  It  does  not 
comment  on  a singular  form  of  ego 
ism  connected  with  the  drink,  nor 
does  it  discuss  the  validity  of  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  the  cocktail 
by  learned  leeches,  especially  those 
concerned  with  the  care  of  stomach, 
heart,  liver  or  kidneys. 

There  are  certain  men  in  clubs  who 
pride  themselves  on  the  invention  of 
a cocktail  to  suit  their  own  particu- 
lar taste  or  whim.  To  the  invention 
they  give  their  own  name,  and  when 
a fellow-member  wishes  to  be  com- 
plimentary in  the  presence  of  the  in- 
ventor, he  will  say:  “Waiter,  give 
me  a Ferguson,”  or  a Golightly,  Hon- 
eythunder.  Auger,  to  suit  the  com- 
pany. It  is  true  that  a certain  steak 
is  known  as  a Chateaubriand,  a cer- 
tain pudding  is  named  Nesselrode; 
but  neither  of  the  men  named  the 
dish  deliberately.  There  is  also  the 
egoism  of  the  cocktail  mixer,  akin  to 
that  of  the  man  with  the  chafing 
dish. 

The  objections  of  physicians  are, 


THE  NATIONAL  APPETIZER. 

The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology 
has  been  Interested  of  late  In  the 
searching  inquiry  into  the  etymology 
and  the  origin  of  the  cocktail.  It  is 
true  that  this  inquiry  is  made  at  reg- 
ularly recurring  Intervals,  but  each 

i mnro  itfrht  nr  srreater  alas-  "'e11  f°un(le(l-  T,le  cocktail  may 
Ume  there  Is  more  light  or  greater  ^ ^ .r  a m. 

^For" instance : “Historian”  wrote  tie  room,”  but  in  its.  concentrated 

recently  to  the  New  York  Sun  that  wealth  it  is  a.l  the  more  dangerous, 
the  cocktail  originated  with  Dr.  Sie-  \ If  man  would  be  content  with  only 
gert  in  the  year  1824.  The  Earnest  one!  But  one  is  quickly  followed  ly 
Student  is  unable  to  reconcile  this  another,  and  then— and  then!  If  they 
tatement  with  a sentence  published  be  taken  at  noon,  no  clear  bra, n for 
n Irving’s  “Knickerbocker”  in  1S09:  the  work  of  the  afternoon  I they 
“Thev  lay  claim  to  be  the  first  in-  be  taken  on  the  way  home  to  dinner, 
ventors  of  those  recondite  beverages,  there  is  an  abnormal,  wolfish  appe- 
cock-tail,  stone-fence  and  sherry-cob-  tite,  and  after  dinner  a disposition  to 
bier”  He  thinks  that  Irving  thus  fall  asleep,  and  after  premature  sleep 
prophetically  disposed  of  “Historian.”  a raging  thirst  and  symptoms  of  ex- 


Then  there  is  the  old,  time-honored 
story  of  Mrs.  Betsey  Flanagan  of 
White  Plains.  But  is  it  not  safer  to 
say,  with  the  college  student  who 
answered  all  questions  concerning 
the  origin  of  anything:  ‘ It  s origin 

is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.” 

The  dictionaries  are  of  no  avail, 
whether  they  he  orthodox  or  slang. 
The  orthodox  recognize  the  word,  but 
say  that  It  is  slang  and  of  unknown 
origin.  Farmer’s  “Dictionary  of 
Americanisms”  gives  this  amusing 
description  of  the  thing  itself:  A 

drink  of  a very  seductive  character, 


treme  irritability.  One  cocktail  taken 
before  dinner  occasionally,  not  every 
day,  conforms  to  the  wise  rule  of 
moderation.  Before  a formal  dinner 
it  is  indispensable.  It  puts  a man  at 
ease.  It  may  reconcile  him  to  the 
enforced  companionship  of  the 
woman  allotted  to  him  by  his  hostess. 

A GOOD  OLD  WORD. 

Mr.  Synge  wrote  a play  which  was 
produced  recently  In  Dublin,  and  he 
was  savagely  accused  of  coarseness. 
According  to  Mr.  Birmingham  of  the 
Morning  Leader  he  wrote  words  "so 


Whitman!  for  baritone  and  orchestra, 
which  was  produced  at  the  last  festival 
' of  German  musicians  at  Essen— Delius 
is  an  Englishman,  who  lived  for  some 
time  in  the  southern  states  of  America— 
his  opera,  “Romeo  and  Juliet  in  the 
Village,”  was  produced  recently  In  Ber- 
lin. and  he  has  composed  an  opera  with 
a libretto  based  on  a Creole  story  by 
Cable.  Strauss'  ballad  “Taillefer”  was 
also  produced  at  this  concert.  It  ap- 
pears that  certain  passages  of  Delius’ 
work  filled  with  startling  dissonances 
excited  at  the  last  rehearsal  hissing  as 
well  as  enthusiastic  applause.  The  con- 
ductor. Mr.  Suter,  addressed  the  audi- 
ence and  complained  of  the  hissing, 
whereupon  a hearer  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  said:  “Signs  of  disapproval  are  also 
allowed!”  But  at  the  concert  the  ap- 
plause was  hearty  and  unalloyed  and 
the  composer  was  called  to  the  plat- 
form. 

“A  new  work,  the  “Runic  Suite,”  by 


pit;  the  police  were  called  in.  And 
why?  “One  of  the  characters,  a fe- 
male character,  uses  a word  which, 
according  to  a ‘lady  correspondent’  of 
the  Freeman’s  Journal,  no  decent 
woman  would  utter  to  her  most  Inti- 
mate friend,  or  even  breathe  In  soli- 
tude when  no  ear  but  her  own  would 
hear  it.” 

And  what,  pray,  is  this  word?  Mr. 
Synge’s  character  In  describing 
clothes  sent  to  the  wash,  says 
“neither  shift  nor  shirt.”  A play- 
actress  uttered  the  word  “shift”  and 
Dublin  was  convulsed.  As  the  Dublin 
Mail  Ironically  cried  out:  “Let 

heaven  fall,  but  let  the  distinctive 
purity  of  the  Irish  nation  be  pre- 
served. Let  no  actress  venture  to 
suggest  that  clothes  are  everwashed.” 
What  is  a “shift”?  It  is  a gar- 
ment, originally  of  linen,  worn  by, 
women,  known  also  as  a smock.  The] 
word  was  used  commonly  In  England 
and  in  America  until  “chemise”  came 
m as  more  “genteel.”  Leigh  Hunt 
wrote  nearly  sixty  years  ago:  “That 
harmless  expression  (shift)  has  been 
set  aside  in  favor  of  the  French  word 
‘chemise,’  ” Perhaps  there  are  some 
who  prefer  “shimmey”  to  "shift.”  At 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
Porter,  in  the  description  of  his  trav- 
els through  Russia  and  Sweden,  men- 
tioned “a  standard  made  of  a shift 
that  belonged  to  one  of  the  ancient 
queens — she  would  hardly  make  a 
present  of  so  rough  a chemise  to  her 
lover,  Broderson.” 

In  1795,  Ash  defined  “shift”  as  “the 
linen  worn  by  women  under  the  rest 
cf  the  clothes,  a smock.”  The 
I “chemise”  included  in  his  dictionary 
was  “the  wall  with  which  the  bastion 
is  lined  for  its  greater  security  and 
strength,”  a term  only  used  in  fortifi- 
cation. Yet  six  years  before  this  the 
Bath  Journal  mentioned  “a  chemise 
of  very  clean  gauze,  put  over  a dress 
of  rose  taffety,”  an  allurement,  not  a 
fortification;  but  this  costume  was 
probably  what  was  known  as  a 
"chemise  dress,”  a ball  dress  so 
called  as  late  as  1811-1812,  and  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle  in 
her  “Two  Centuries  of  Costume.”  It 
was  said  that  Mme.  Bonaparte  (Miss 
Patterson  of  Baltimore)  going  to  the 
extreme  of  French  models  in  1812 
wore  no  chemise,  as  the  word  is  now 
understood,  at  balls  one  season,  but  a 
“chemise  dress."  Mrs.  Earle  gives  a 
picture  of  these  dresses  for  mother 
and  daughter  in  1808,  and  adds:  “Both 
figures  would  appear  to  us  more  prop- 
erly garbed  for  bed  than  for  the 
opera.” 
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and  very  popular  with  Americans  terrible  that  their  utterance  by  actors 
everywhere.  First  is  taken  a wine-  on  tbe  stage  outrages  all  public  de- 
glassful of  brandy,  whiskey  or  gin  or  cencyj  and,  further,  he  has  Insulted 
other  spirit,  to  which  is  added  a tea-  the  Irisb  people.”  Men  hooted  In  the 

theatre;  trumpets  were  blown  in  the 


Dream  City”  Is  j 
Quite  Amusing 

“The  Magic  Knight,”  However, 
Dull  Burlesque— Much  Fun  in 
Former  at  the  Colonial. 


COLONIALTHEATRE— "Dream  City” 
and  "The  Magic  Knight.”  a dramaUc 
pipe  in  three  puffs,  dialogue  and  lyrics 
by  Edgar  Smith,  music  by  Victor  Her- 
bert, produced  for  the  first  time  in  Bos- 
ton by  Weber’s  Theatre  company  of 
New  York.  The  cast  in  "Dream  City” 
was  as  follows: 

Wilhelm  Dinglcbender -Joe  Weber 

.1.  Bilkington  Holmes Otis  Harlan 

Henri  D’Absinthe Maurice  SarUoa 

Sfcth  Hubbs Will  T.  Hoilgr 

Henry  Perk W.  L.  Romania 

Willie  Peck Lillian  Fitzgerald 

Nancy Cecilia  Loftus 

Maria  Dinglebender Lillian  Lee 

Amanda  Boggs Madclyn  Marshal 

Mrs.  Henry  Peek Lois  Ewell 

The  cast  of  "The  Magic  Knight”  was 
as  follows: 

Elsa Lillian  Blauvelt 

Ortrud Lois  Ewell 

Frederick Otis  Harlan 

The  King Frank  Belcher 

Lohengrin Maurice  Farkoa 

The  Herald W.  L.  Romaine 

"Dream  City”  is  an  amusing  extrav- 
aganza. amusing  in  itself,  and  amusing 
by  means  of  the  excellent  performance. 
"The  Magic  Knight"  Is  a dull  burlesque; 
the  only  bits  of  humor  in  it  are  a few 
cleverly  introduced  and  perverted  remi- 
niscences of  Wagner’s  music.  The  per- 
formance of  this  burlesque  was  for  the 
most  part  heavy.  Mme.  Blauvelt  sang 
with  an  aplomb  that  was  the  more  ag- 
gressive because  her  tones  were  so  often 
below  the  true  pitch.  King  Henry  the 
Fowler  Is  always  a bore,  whether  he  be 
Impersonated  by  Brother  Edouard  or  by 
a burlesque  bass. 

Mr.  Harlan,  like  the  curate’s  egg, 
was  good  in  spots.  The  Herald  gave 
! promise  of  entertainment,  but  this 
promise  was  fleeting.  There  was  one 
consolation:  Miss  Ewell  was  the  first 

Ortrud  seen  in  the  course  of  weary 
years  who  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes. 

A burlesque  of  opera  is  as  a rule 
more  heavy  than  the  thing  burlesqued. 
There  was  a time  when  this  form  of 
entertainment  was  popular.  An  op- 
eratic burlesque  In  the  late  sixties 
often  served  a6  the  second  part  of  a 
negro  minstrel  show.  I remember 
some  excellent  parodies  that  were ! 
produced  by  Bryant’s  minstrels  in 
New  York:  Especially  one  of  “Lu- 
crezia  Borgia.”  when  Nelse  Seymour, 
Unsworth,  Hogan  and  Hughes  were 
colleagues  of  Dan  Bryant,  and  Demp- 
ster was  the  sweet-voiced  tenor.  The 
scene  between  the  duke  and  the  gal- 
lant whom  he  would  poison  was  in- 
imitable-—at  least  it  seemed  so  then; 
but  would  an  audience  today  cn- 

dULet'us  talk  of  pleasant  things.  “The 
Magic  Knight”  is  fortunately  short  and 
it  is  easily  forgotten.  Dream  City  is 
the  show,  and  it  is  well  worth  seeing. 

The  spring  that  sets  the.  comedians 
going  and  keeps  them  in  motion  is  not  a 
new  one,  but  it  has  strength  and.  snap, 
and  it  works  without  undue  prominence. 
The  fun  is  in  certain  situations,  and  m 
the  dialogue,  which  is  based  on  human 
weaknesses  and  follies  and  delivered 
with  much  gusto  by  Mr.  TVeber  and  the 
members  of  his  company.  The  lines 
compel  immediate  laughter,  nor  is  ti.e 
laughter  of  the  kind  that  was  con- 
demned so  tersely  by  the  Preacher  ill 
Jerusalem.  Many  of  the  lines  will  long 
be  remembered.  You  will  try  to  re- 
peat them  as  your  own  and  spoil  them 
in  the  telling.  They  will  come  Into  your 
mind  in  Incongruous  places  and  at  un- 
seasonable times. 

Mr.  Weber  was  droll  as  ever,  never 
tiresome,  never  noisy,  both  dry  and 
unctuous,  naive  and  sly,  and  at  all  times 
a reasonable  and  sympathetic  figure. 
Mr.  Harlan,  breezy,  deliciously  insolent, 
was  capital  as  the  real  estate  agent  and 
in  the  vaudeville  scenes  with  Miss  Hof- 
tus.  Mr-  Hodge  presented  a remarkable 
character  sketch.  His  impersonation  of 
the  village  hackman  and  fireman  was 
earefullv  composed,  realistic,  indescrib- 
ably funny.  His  facial  expression,  his 
bearing,  his  gestures,  his  diction,  his 
delivery  of  sentences  long  or  short  — 
these,  studied  as  they  inevitably  were, 
seemed  spontaneous  and  never  assumed. 
Graceful  Miss  Loftus,  who  is  now  Ce- 
cilia instead  of  Cissy,  gave  some  strik- 
ingly effective  imitations,  of  which  the 
best  perhaps,  was  that  of  Miss  Hattie 
Williams  singing  •’Experience." 

It  was  11  years  ago  that  Mr.  Farkoa 
first  visited  us.  in  “The  Artist  s Model, 
if  I am  not  mistaken.  The  company  was 
a famous  one.  It  included  Marie  fetud- 
holme  the  cvnical  Christine  Mej  ne,  John 

Coates,  who  afterward  went  into  grand 

opera  and  oratorio;  Fred  Wright,  Jr., 
and  Lawrence  d’Orsay.  Well,  Mr. 
Farkoa  was  then  entertaining  in  a small, 
neat  way.  and  last  night  his  methods 
were  still  smaller  and  so  smooth  that 
thev  made  little  impression. 

It  mac  be  said  that  ali  the  members 
Of  Mr.  Weber’s  company,  prominent  or 
subordinate,  contributed  fully  to  the 
general  highly  successful  result.  The 
chorus  girls  were  pretty,  animated,  agile, 
and  not  too  fresh.  The  chorus  men 
looked  in  the  scene  of  more  pretentious 
dressing  as  though  they  had  worn  frock 
coats  aid  ’’sllkers”  in  the  street  as  well 
as  on  the  stage— and  this  Is  saying  mu  Ji 
by  wav  of  praise.  The  piece  was  well 
mounted  and  the  stage  management  was 

°^Thc  music  was  fluent  and  plausibly 
melodious;  the  work  of  a capable  mu- 
sician who  writes  many  pages  to  fill 
c0nti acts,  and  would  not  be  discon- 
certed if  he  were  called  upon  to  com- 
pose three  operettas  at  the  same  tune 
1Pn  the  course  of  a month  Mr.  Roger- 
son  conducted  with  quiet. authority. 

A.  very  large  audience  enjoyed  heartily 
“Dream  City:”  songs  and  a few  en- 
sembles were  repeated;  laughter  was 
Incessant  The  attitude  of  the  audi- 
ence during  "The  Magic  Knight”  was 
one  of  expectancy. 
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[LAST  DOLETSCH 

Tlie  third  and  last  of  the  concerts  of 
| ancient  music,  organized  by  Messrs. 
Chickeringr  & Sons,  and  given  under  the 
direction  of  Mr. -Arnold  Dolmetsch,  took 
place  last  night  in  Chickering  Hall. 

The  programme  was  as  follows- 
Bach's  cantata.  "Tritt  auf  die  Glaubens- 
bahn”  for  soprano,  bass,  flute,  oboe, 
viola  d'amore,  viola  da  gamba,  and 
"continuo"  for  harpsichord  and  violons; 
sonata  No.  2 in  D major  for  .he  viola 
da  gamba  and  harpsichord;  sonata  for 
flute,  viola  d'amore  and  “continuo”  fo- 
tit:  viola  da  gamba  and  harpsichord; 
concerto  in  D minor  for  the  harpsichord, 
fwo  violins,  viola,  'cello,  and  violone. 

The  singers  were  Miss  Edith  Nichols 
lind  Mr.  Sullivan  Sargent.  The  players 
,’ere  Mrs.  Dolmetsch,  viola  da  gamba 
nd  violone;  Mr.  Dolmetsch,  viola 
(amore;  Messrs.  Fox,  flute;  Lenom, 
>oe;  Riesland  and  Bak,  violins;  Giet- 
n.  viola;  Kelsey,  viola  da  gamba  and 
floncello,  and  Adams,  harpsichord. 

_lr.  Dolmetsch  does  not  like  the  man- 

(•  in  which  Bach's  music  is  performed 
ay.  He  reminds  us— if  a reminder 
■e  necessary— that  the  music  corn- 
ed for  the  clavichord  is  “pounded  as 
a rcises  on  heavy  pianofortes”;  that 
;h  s oratorios  are  “thundered  forth 
. large  choirs,  big  orchestras  and  corn- 
el, a ted  organs.”  As  a result,  "the  im- 
ssion  generally  conveyed  is  one  of 
•f^ness  and  stiffness,  which  is  far  from 
truth.’  Mr.  Dolmetsch  might  also 
e written  a word  for  his  programme 
3S  on  the  enormity  of  transcrip- 
ts of  organ  preludes  and  figures  for 
piano. 

_ Magnificent,  but  Not  Bach. 

here  is  much  truth  in  these  state- 
nts  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch.  For  an 
imple,  take  the  little  Brandenburg 

I icerto,  pure  chamber  music,  which 
¥s  thundered  forth  here  recently  by  the 
wing -band  of  the  Symphony  orchestra. 
TThe  music  made  an  effect  by  the 
rollen  euphony  and  by  the  irresistible 
ythm  under  Dr.  Muck's  leadership, 
r.  .Dolmetsch  might  well  have  said  of 
V Performance,  “It  is  magnificent, 
3‘t  Is  not  Bach.”  only  I doubt 
Jhether  Mr.  Dolmetsch  would  have 
jen  willing  to  admit  that  the  per- 
Armance  was  magnificent. 

The  performance  last  night  was  ac- 
Tding  to  his  own  ideas,  and  these 
eas  are  in  -all  probability  historically 
rrect.  The  players  and  the  singers 
•ive  a careful  interpretation  in  a 
verential  spirit.  And  what  was  the 
suit?  After  a short  time,  the  com- 
itnations  of  timbres,  as  well  as  the 
n Pres  which  blended  so  intimately 
at  they  were  almost  without  con- 
J.st,  became  aggressively  monoto- 
eus,  and  the  music  itself  seemed  all 
. a piece.  I refer  now  especially  to 
,ie  instrumental  music,  to  the  two 
f onatas. 

Little  Is  Delightful. 

A little  of  this  music,  played  after  the 
ancient  manner,  is  delightful.  A concert 
devoted  to  the  music  of  Bach  and  per- 
formed in  the  historical  manner  is  well 
nigh  intolerable. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Saint-Saens 
I 'rote  an  excellent  article  on  the  diffi- 
aulties  In  the  way  of  successful  per- 
ormances  of  music  by  Bach  and  Han- 
lel.  He  argued  that  we  had  lost  ap- 
preciative ears  for  obsolete  instruments 
even  if  they  should  be  restored  to  con- 
cert  halls,  and  that  there  were  no  trust- 
worthy traditions  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  music 

He, might  have  added  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  men  and  women  of 
this  generation,  even  if  all  -the  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  to  hear  the  music 
as  the  contemporaries  of  Bach  and 
Handel  heard  it.  No  matter  how  ac- 
curate and  painstaking  the  prepara- 
tion and  performance  may  be,  the 
hearers  Inevitably  listen  to  the  music 
as  though  it  were  conceived  and  per- 
ormed  as  modern;  they  do  not  make 
llowance  for  the  difference  in  cen- 
turies, because  they  can  not  do  this 
xcept  'by  a flight  of  imagination,  and 
«ien  they  may  imagine,  like  the 
i^eathen,  a vain  thing.  . 

As  to  the  Harpsichord. 

The  harpsichord  for  a few  minutes  is 
piquant;  it  interests,  it  amuses,  and 
then  Its  acidity  and  coldness  fret  the 
nerves  which  have  been  accustomed  to 
a more  sensuous  tone.  Mr.  Dolmetsch 
would  say  that  too  much  importance 
is  put  on  fulness  and  sensuousness  of 
tone.  Aesthetically,  he  may  be  right, 
but  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
eciucate  the  public  taste  backward 
(chronologically)  if  he  wishes  it  to  share 
honestly  his  enthusiasm. 

He  is  to  be  thanked  for  giving  us  all 
the  opportunity  of  assisting  at  an  in- 
teresting experiment.  His  colleagues 
last  nignt  gave  him  valuable  assistance. 

Mr.  Sargent  sang  and  declaimed  the 
music  for  the  bass  in  the  cantata  with 
breadth  and  understanding.  There  was 
a small  audience,  which  applauded 
heartily. 

FRANCK’S~“REBECCA  ” 


(posed  for  the  dedication  of  the  Columbia 
exposition,  1892,  was  performed  here  for 
tire  first  time,  with  Miss  Grace  Swain, 
soprano,  and  Mr.  He'inrich  Schuermann, 
(tenor.  The  other  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gramme were  Boellmann’s  “Fantaisie 
1 Oialoguee”  for  organ  and  orchestra  (Mr. 
Harrison  Le  Baron,  organist)  and  a 
quartet  from  Parker’s  “Hora  Novis- 
| sima.”  

CONCERT  HOVER 

Harrassing  Domesticity  Noted 
in  Life  of  the  Musical 
Folk  °f  Fate 

SHOULD  MR,  PAUR  GET 
$15,000  AS  CONDUCTOR 


-Yes,  O yes.  But  that  slave 


discovered  ms  Helen  with 
y.  , . ln  Offenbach’s  delightful  work 
It  is  true  nothing  could  have  been  more 
courteous  that  Helen's  behavior. 

dedrC?en~D‘d  y0U  have  a eooa  Jouraey.  my 
Menelaus- 

there — It  is 

Helen — Crete’s  a fine  country,  isn’t  it? 
there'11*  aUS  YeB‘  yCS'  But  that  gentleman 

\ mountainous  country.  Did 
you  go  hunting? 

Menelaus— It's  the  lord  Paris. 
no“roeurt?Vhen  y°U  crossed'  the  sea  was 
And  then  when  the  kings  stinnim? 
teared  hJnd  by’  dl|tu>'bed  by  the  row,  en- 
t’  w cr°'vne<?  with  roses  and  some- 
twLu  1 W1-  ? wine-  Menelaus  was  told 
that  the  accident  was  in  a measure  his 
fault,  and  Helen  thus  voiced  their  opin- 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

There  have  been  rumors  for  some  time 
concerning  the  breach  between  Emma 
Barnes  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Story.  She 
said  not  long  ago,  and  with  an  emphasis 
akin  to  temper,  that  Mr.  Story  had  not 
designed  all  her  operatic  costumes,  es- 
pecially those  that  have  been  most  ad- 
mired for  their  richness,  and  this  state- 
ment was  significant. 

This  statement  frees  Mr.  Story  from  a 
reproach  that  was  often  well  founded. 
For  some  of  the  costumes,  however  hand- 
some they  might  be,  were  ludicrously  in- 
congruous, as  those  worn  by  Santuzza, 
Alda,  Sieglinde. 

There  are  other  singers  who  find  do- 
mesticity harassing.  Witness  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Ella  Baekus-Behr.  She  is  the 
wife  of  the  director  of  the  Willis  Wood 
orchestra  in  Kansas  City.  She  went  to 
Berlin  last  November  to  spend  two 
years  “in  musical  study.”  Now  »vhat 
does  Mr.  Behr  do?  He  files  a suit  for 
divorce. 

Mr.  Behr  names  a “John  Doe’’  in 
the  petition;  he  says  that  his  wife  re- 
fuses to  come  back.  This  is  not  all; 
“She  has  openly,  flagrantly  and  re- 
peatedly offered  such  indignities  to  the 
plaintiff  as  have  rendered  his  condition 
intolerable.” 

Did  she  scoff  at  his  conducting?  Did 
she  taunt  him  because  he  was  not  lead- 
ing a symphony  orchestra? 

It  appears  from  hts  petition,  that  in 
August,  1906,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Behr  were  in 
a Cape  Cod  town.  He  was  loafing  and 
inviting  his  soul,  smoking  “a  valuable 
pipe  presented  to  him  by  his  orchestra,” 
dreaming  of  no  evil.  Lo  and  behold,  the 
wife  "assaulted  the  plaintiff,  and  in  a 
sudden  rage,  unprovoked  and  unjustifi- 
able, snatched  the  pipe  from  his  mouth 
and  violently  threw  it  upon  the  floor 
and  destroyed  it.” 

Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  "City  of  the  Saints,”  gave 
advice  to  all  those  who  thought  of 
crossing  the  plains  In  the  early  sixties 
on  their  way  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He 
said  that  they  should  take  cigars  in  ex- 
traordinary quantities,  for  the  driver 
cither  received  or  took  the  lion's  share; 
that  they  should  have  two  pipes,  “a 
meerschaum  for  luxury  and  a brlarroot  ; 
to  fall  back  upon  when  the  meerschaum 
shall  have  been  stolen.”  Let  us  hope 
that  Mr.  Behr  had  another  pipe,  a briar, 
a Virginian  red  clay  with  a long  stem,  a 
corncob,  or  at  least  a T.  D. 


Un  mari  sage 
Est  en  voyage; 

II  se  prepare  a revenir: 

La  prevoyance, 

La  bienseance, 

Lui  font  un  devoir  d'avertir. 

Sa  femme  est  prete 
Et  se  fait  fete 
Do  la  recevoir  tendrement. 

Et  voila  comme 
Un  gaiant  homme 
Evite  tout  desagrement! 

T,  hIL°t£fr  i,WOr<ls’  a prudent  husband, 
Tv  hen  he  has  been  travelling-  if  he 
wishes  to  be  thought  well-bred  an- 
aounces  his  return.  Then  his  wife  is 

ready  to  welcome  him  tenderly,  aiM  he 
does  not  run  the  risk  of  any  disagree- 
able experience. 


Cesar  Franck’s  “Rebecca,”  a biblical 
scene  for  soprano  and  baritone  solos, 
chorus  and  orchestra,  was  performed 
ast  night  for  the  first  time  in  America 
it  a concert  of  the  New  England  Con- 
^ervatory  of  Music  chorus,  advanced 
students  and  orchestra  under  Mr 
jeorge  W.  Chadwick’s  direction.  The 
>oprano  was  Miss  Lida  Munro  and  the 
jarltone  was  Mr.  C.  Pol  Plancon. 

At  the  same  concert  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
Columbia,  an  ode  for  soprano  and 
.nor  solos,  chorus  and«orchestra.  com- 


According  to  the  plaintiff,  Mrs. 
Behr  was  not  a restful  person.  Cape 
Cod  Is  recommended  by  physicians  to 
Inervous  patients.  Learned  leeches  ar- 
gue that  the  peculiar  air,  the  scent 
of  scrub  pines  and  the  laziness  of  the 
life  let  nervous  persons  down  and 
soothe  them.  They  unconsciously  ac- 
quire a store  of  energy  so  that  when 
they  go  back  to  Boston  they  are 
able  to  endure  the  din,  the  filthy 
streets,  the  winds,  and  the  social 
whirl,  a decorous  whirl,  but  still  a 
whirl.  Whereas,  If  they  go  to  the 
mountains,  they  are  so  braced  and 
keyed  up  that  they  are  demented 
with  the  mania  of  doing  things,  and 
commit  all  sorts  of  indiscretions. 

Mrs.  Behr  Is  apparently  an  excep- 
tion. 

In  March  of  last  year,  we  learn  from 
the  petition,  she  “seized  a plate  from  the 
table  and  threw  it  with  great  force  at 
plaintiff,  who  escaped  serious  bodily 
Injury  by  quickly  evading  the  missile.” 
9?  n see  the  air  of  his  house 

full  or  moving  things.  There  are  times 
when  he  dislikes  certain  stationary  ob- 
jects. Thus  Mr.  BeTir,  returning  unex- 
pectedJy  one  night,  as  he  says  In  his 
petition,  ‘discovered  said  defendant  be- 
ing ^caressed  and  embraced  by  said 
poe.  On  one  occasion  going  home  he 
found  the  front  door  locked  and  barred 
against  him,  and  afterward,  when  he 
insinuated  in  the  most  delicate  manner 
In  the  world  that  she  was  probably  not 
alone  at  that  time,  she  flew  into  a ter- 
rible passion  and  pranced  and  pawed  the 
air,  and,  swearing  the  charge  was  false, 
“wounded  her  foot  upon  a piece  of  fur- 
nlture.”  Mrs.  Behr  is  evidently  a dra- 
matic soprano. 

There  Is  a mother-in-law  in  the  case, 
and  Ella  went  to  visit  her.  Mr.  Behr 
charges  his  wife  and  mother-in-law 
with  making  arrangements  for  the  said 
Doe  to  visit  them;  that  when  he,  Behr, 
telegraphed  that  he  purposed  to  come! 
Ella  read  the  telegram  to  “her  mother 
and  a woman  friend  who  knew  of  Doe’s 
Intended  visit,  and  at  that  time  de- 
fendant remarked  with  great  vexation: 
‘Damn  it,  he  is  coming;  all  our  fun 
will  be  spoiled.’  ” 

We  insist  that  Mr.  Behr  here  acted 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  in  telegraph- 
ing his  intention,  in  not  arriving  unex- 
pectedly to  give  them  all  a surprise. 

He  remembered  perhaps  the  unfortu- 
nate arrival  of  Menelaus  from  Crete, 
when  the  returning  King,  not  even 


The  petition  further  states  that  before 
Mrs.  Behr  left  Kansas  City  she  packed 
all  the  silver,  cut  glass  and  valuable 
household  effects  and  shipped  them  to 
her  m-m-muther;  that  she  bought  on 
credit  valuable  and  '-unnecessary  arti- 
cles and  left  the  bills  for  a souvenir; 
that,  she  in  other  ways  destroyed  his 
marital  happiness  “to  such  degree  that 
the,  objects  of  matrimony  are  completely 
destroyed  and  subverted.” 

But  mark  the  chivalric  behavior  of  the 
husband.  After  the  petition  was  filed, 
he  was  "disinclined  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter very  freely.”  "I  hope  nothing  will 
be  said  that  will  reflect  on  Mrs.  Behr 
Mrs.  Behr  claimed  that  the  man  was  a 
cousin  and  they  may  be  related,  for  all 
I know.  ’ It  all  depends  on  whether  they 
were  first  cousins.  But  even  then,  why 
should  Ella  have  smashed  her  husband's 
favorite  pipe,  especially  in  a Cape  Cod 
village,  where  pipes  and  tobacco  are  sold 
only  in  the  store,  where  the  pipes  and 
tobacco  are  warranted  to  blister  the 
tongue,  if  they  do  not  bring  on  cancer? 

Mr.  Emil  Paur,  it  is  said,  wishes  a 
salary  of  $15,000  a year  if  he  is  to  re- 
main conductor  of  the  Pittsburg  orches- 
tra. He  has  been  receiving  $10,000. 

A modern  virtuoso  conductor  is  a lux- 
ury, you  say,  and  luxuries  command 
fancy  prices.  Pittsburg  can  afford  to 
pay  Mr.  Paur  $15,000  If  the  people  of 
that  city  would  be  wretched  without 
him.  Furthermore,  he  has  a right  to 
ask  any  price  he  pleases.  Whether  he 
pworth  the  sum  is  an  irrelevant  ques- 

. R might  be  said  that  no  conductor 
is  really  worth  over  $10,000,  or  even  that 
sum,  as  labor  is  rewarded  ail  over  the 
world.  The  answer,  however,  is  also  Ir- 
relevant. The  virtuoso  conductor  is  now 
m the  eyes  of  some  a necessity.  The 
expense  is  considered  as  reasonable,  in 
„ h°Pe  that  the  b°x  office  receipts 
will  thereby  be  swelled. 

Yet  take  six  leaders  of  sound  train- 
ing, natural  force  and  considerable 
experience.  Let  each  in  turn  con- 
duct the  same  overture.  How  many 
of  the  audience  could  tell  with  their 
eyes  shut,  or  If  the  conductor  were 
screened  from  view,  which  leader 
were  conducting? 

It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent 
years  that  the  conductor  of  an  or- 
chestra has  come  to  be  a most  Im- 
portant person.  The  baton  was  not  used 
generally  ln  England  as  a conducting 
stick  until  about  1832.  Before  that 
the  conductor,  so-called,  sat  at  the 
piano  or  organ,  and  played  with  the 
orchestra,  while  the  chief  violinist. 

,<L1,_e,ad?r’  occasionally  beat  time 
TY) o'3  bow,  when  he  was  not  busily 
fiddling.  When  Mendelssohn  used  a 
stick  at  a Philharmonic  concert  in 
London  In  1820,  he  was  looked  on  as 
an  Innovator. 

The  modern  school  of  conductors 
was  founded  by  Wagner  and  the  first 
famous  men  of  this  school  were  von 
Buelow,  Levi  and  Richter.  Then  spe- 
ciallsts  arose,  conductors  of  Beetho- 
ven, Tschaiko  wsky,  Brahms — class- 
ical conductors,  romantic  conductors. 
This  one  was  praised  for  his  knowl- 
edge  of  the  traditions,  that  one  for 
the  originality  of  his  Interpretation. 

The  deliberately  spectacular  con- 
ductor works  grievous  harm  He  ob- 
trudes his  personality.  The  gaping 
crowd  flocks  to  see  him,  to  find  out 
what  he  will  “do  with  the  sym- 
phony. Whatever  Mr.  Paur's  abil- 
ity or  limitations  may  be,  there  is  no 
question  of  his  sincerity  or  of  his 
genuine  love  of  music. 

Dr.  Muck  Is  a rare  example  of  a 
conductor  whose  indisputable  Indi- 
viduality is  exerted  without  disturb- 
ing personality. 


Mahler's  fifth  symphony  was  played 
recently  In  Chicago  to  the  consternation 
of  many  in  the  audience.  The  Journal, 
speaking  of  the  “utter  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm” with  which  “No.  5 was  received,” 
added:  “From  the  rapidity  with  which 

the  audience  dwindled,  those  present 
must  have  mentally  added  18  to  the  num- 
ber and  acted  accordingly.  Mahler  Is  a 
musical  allopath,  and  those  who  re- 
mained to  hear  him  out  suffered  from 
an  overdose.  An  hour  and  10  minutes  of 
Mahler  is  a long  time,  especially  for  the 
first  time.  He  should  be  taken  In  broken] 
doses.” 

Mrs.  Thomas  Nelson  Page — her  firs tj 
husband  was  Henry  Field,  a brother  of! 
Marshall  Field,  the  Chicago  merchan?) 


n!,alelven,  $s>O’W00  to  the  Theodore 
| Thomas  orchestra  of  Chicago.  The 
orchestral  association  is  to  apply  the 
money  as  It  may  "in  its  own  absolute 
and  unfettered  discretion  determine.” 
it  is  believed,  says  the  Chicago 
n,e'  that  the  Income  will  be  de- 
n?t|QiA0n'Xnrd  l,he  Y'iping  out  of  the  debt 
or  $330  000  under  whlcn  the  association 
nas  labored  since  the  erection  of  Or- 
chestral Hall. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  was  invited 
a V , d to  hear  a string  quartet 
from  Italy.  Throughout  the  concert 
he  sat  with  a stony  look.  The  friend, 

■ <Mdr!yi!  a Il,t.tle  Praise  from  him,  said: 
Mr.  Shaw,  tnose  men  have  been  play- 
ing together  for  12  years.”  "Twelve 
years  said  Shaw.  "Surely,  we’ve 
been  here  longer  than  that.” 
t,0CoVa!L0’^  orchestra  played  Schu- 
bert  s Unfinished  ’ symphony  in  Den - 
XST’  , 0 RpPuhlican  was  delighted. 

l he  haunting  beauty  of  the  melo- 
dies, gentle  in  their  melancholy,  was 
like  a mournful  sonnet  by  Eric  Mack- 
ay.  Schubert  works  dainty  mosaics 
i .music,  and  the  conductor  appre- 
clated  the  scope  of  the  symphony." 
Miss  Germaine  Schnitzer  played  the  > 
piano  at  this  concert.  “She  thunders  i 
out  resonant  chords  with  dramatic 
, Power  and  tone  that  at  times  is 
polyphonic.  At  other  times  it  is  a 
trifle  thin.”  Here  is  a warning  to  our 
: local  pianists:  Let  your  tone  be  ‘ poly- 

phonic even  when  you  are  playing  a 
1 simple  melody. 

The  London  Times’  music  critic  re- 
cently went  to  a concert  led  by  Richter. 
Mr.  Baur  played  Tschaikowsky’s  firs: 
piano  concerto  and  the  “triviality  of 
many  of  the  themes”  “could  no*  escape” 
tile  attention  of  the  critic,  who  found 
niuch  of  Strauss’  “Heldenleben”  ' eitnev 
incoherent  or  childish.”  Then  Mr.  Baur 
played  Liszt’s  “Todentanz”;  “oerhaps  R 
were  better  not  to  describe  what  one 
reels  about  this  work  when  Richter 
gives  it  its  deserts,  though  one  may  re- 
vi1  at  lts  Presence  on  the  programme 
should  weary  the  ears  of  the  audience 
and  deprive  them  of  hearing  something 
Oi.  musical  value.”  The  critic’s  ears 
however,  were  “refreshed”  by  MczarUs 
symphony  in  E fiat  and  Beethoven’s 
Leonore  ’ overture  No.  3. 

Vvt  ~f>0 

FOOD  FOR  ROMANCE. 

Mr.  John  D.  Crimmins  of  New  York 
!s  about  to  sell  his  collection  of  auto- 
graphs. One  of  the  many  letters  is 
fiom  Marie  Corelli,  who  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a daughter  of  Charles 
Mackay.  In  this  letter  she  says:  “I 
am  not  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Mackay  and  never  was,  but  simply 
his  adopted  daughter,  adopted  under 
peculiar  and  extremely  painful  cir- 
cumstances which  I am  not  bound  to 
enter  into.  At  the  time  you  (Stephen 
Massett)  saw  me  I was  being  passed 
off  as  some  years  older  than  I actually 
was,  for  reasons  which,  as  they  ap- 
pertain to  those  who  are  dead,  need 
not  now  concern  us.” 

Here,  surely,  is  material  for  a 
shilling-shocker,  a quick  seller.  The 
subject  may  well  exercise  the  ingen- 
uity of  a romancer,  and  rasp  the 
nerves  and  wring  the  heart  of  the 
reader.  It  is  surprising  that  Miss 
Corelli  has  not  used  the  material  her- 
self for  an  immortal  novel. 

FREE  EYEGLASSES. 

The  elementary  schools  committee 
in  New  York  reported  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  to  furnish  school  children 
with  eyeglasses,  but  the  report  was 
laid  on  the  table.  That  such  a report 
was  made  shows  the  advance  in  coi 
sideration  for  the  welfare  of  school 
children. 

The  New  England  boys  and  girls  in 
the  sixties  often  suffered,  and  are  as 
men  and  women  now  suffering,  from 
the  ignorance  of  teachers.  A near- 
sighted boy  could  not  see  clearly  the 
map  or  the  blackboard.  If  he  frankly 
said  he  could  not  see.  he  was  accused 
of  stubborness  or  of  the  wish  to  shirk 
cr  to  be  smart.  The  wretch  would 
then  strain  his  eyes,  in  fear  of  punish- 
ment. On  the  playground  he  could 
not  see  things  in  the  air  as  quickly  as 
liis  fellows.  His  parents  were  at  last 
persuaded  that  the  boy’s  eves  needed 
attention  and  glasses  were  bought 
for  him.  These  glasses  were  sold  at  a 
( Mure  with  jewelry,  toys,  games  and 
fireworks.  There  was  no  thought  of 
a scientific  examination.  A pair  of 
glasses  was  clapped  on  his,  nose.  I 
Now,  Johnny,  do  you  see  any  bet- 
ter? It  made  no  difference  whether 
I glasses  were  thrice  powerful, 
then  the  boy’s  agony  began.  Not 
only  did  his  eyes  ache,  but  his  com- 
panions accused  him  of  putting  on| 
(airs.  “Look  at  four-eyes.”  His  life j 
i was  one  of  torment,  and  he  was  lucky 
j if  his  sight  were  not  injured,  perma- 
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Sentimentalism  of  the  Past  and 
Sensualism  of  the  Present 
Day;  the  Quick  Passing 
%cL3l  of  Popular  Ditties. 
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BY  PHILIP  HALE. 


I PICKED  up  a fow  days  ago  a little  pamphlet  of  fifteen  pages  entitled 
“Songs  of  the  Virginia  Minstrels:  A Correct  Edition  of  the  Cele- 
brated Songs  of  the  Virginia  Minstrels,  Originally  Composed  and 
Sung  by  Them  at  Their  Concerts.”  It  was  published  here  in  1S13 
by  Charles  H.  Keith  of  67  Court  street. 

With  the  exception  of  “Miss  Lucy  Long”  and  her  "Answer,”  all  the 
songs  were  “composed  by  old  Dan  Emmit.”  The  titles  are:  “ ’Twill  Neb- 
ber  Do  to  Gib  It  up  so,  Mr.  Brown,’  “Old  Dan  Tucker.”  “Gwine  Ober  de 
Mountain,”  “Boatman’s  Dance,”  “My  Old  Aunt  Sally,”  “The  Fine  Old  Col- 
ored Gentleman,”  “O  Lawd,  Gals,  Gib  Me  a Chaw  Terbakkur.” 

About  a year  ago  The  Herald  discussed  the  curious  sentimentalism 
of  many  songs  published  in  Chappell’s  Christy  Minstrel  Collection.  The 
poet  left  Annie  in  sorrow,  wondered  where  his  schoolmates  were  gone, 
mourned  for  stolen  Nellie  Gray,  tolled  the  bell  for  gentle  Lillie  Dale. 
What  a mortality  there  was  among  the  young  women!  Ella  Leene,  Eula- 
lie.  Nelly  of  the  Hazel  Dell,  “sweet  dear”  Lillie  Dale,  Marion  Lee,  blue- 
eved  Minnie,  Nelly  who  was  a lady,  Hally,  who  is  still  associated  with 
the  mild  September  and  the  mocking-bird;  Lilia  Brown,  Anne  Page,  Annie 
Lisle,  Angelina  Baker,  whose  lover  wept  at  the  thought  of  her  and  beat  on 
the  old  jawbone.  The  landscape  was  one  of  weeping-willows,  swamps 
and  hillside  graveyards.  The  singer  was  happiest  with  a weed  on  his  hat. 
The  burnt  cork  was  as  scarlet  to  the  blackness  of  his  woe. 


In  More  Cheerful  Vein. 

There  is  no  lachrymose  doggerel  in 
these  songs  of  the  Virginia  Minstiels. 
Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  senti- 
cent  is  in  “Gwine  Ober  de  Mountain  . 

One  kind  kiss  before  we  port; 

One  more  kiss  would  brosk  iny  liesrt. 

Ilk-h  your  boss  up  to  a rail: 

Make  him  fast  both  bead  and  tall. 

Kee-ro.  my  true  lull. 

O,  come,  my  darlin'. 

Fare  ye  well.  Dinah  cal. 

I’me  gwine  ober  de  mountain. 

When  they  sang 

All  de  way  from  de  ingin  nation. 

Big  corn  crib  on  de  little  plantation. 

>[V  wife's  dead,  and  I’tl  get  unudder: 
Pretty  little  Mark  girl  .list  like  ladder 

O lawd,  gals,  gib  me  cliaw  terbakkur. 
I)  lawd.  cals,  lucb  alone  de  uuiskey. 
Makes  my  bead  swim  w^ieu  1 gets  a 
little  tipsy. 

there  teas  in  a way  the  anticipation  of 
the  comforting  if  not  sublime  philosophy 
Of  Mr.  Ernest  Hogan  in  189G: 

Ail  coons  look  alike  to  me. 

I’ve  got  another  beau,  you  see, 

And  he's  Just  as  good  to  me 
As  you  nig.  ever  tried  to  bo. 

He  spends  his  money  free. 

1 know  we  can't  agree 
So  I don’t  like  you  no  bow. 

All  coons  look  alike  to  me. 

The  verses  of  the  Virginia  minstrels 
were  generally  sheer  nonsense,  with  here 
and  there  an  obvious  reflection  or  moral- 
ization.  From 
•Here's  my  razor  in  good  order: 

Magnum  bonum— Jist  hab  bought  er. 

Sheep  shell  oats.  Tucker  shell  the  corn. 

I’ll  sbabe  you  soon  as  de  water  gits  warm. 

And  now  we  have  got  married, 

I spect  to  hab  some  fun. 

If  Lucy  doesn't  mind  me. 

Dis  nigger'll  cut  and  run. 

A few  years  later  the  songs  of  the 
Ethiopian  Serenaders— Messrs.  Pell, 

Harrington  (better  known  as  George  X. 
Christv),  White,  Stanwood  and  Germon 
—were  published.  As  portrayed  on  the 
title  page  Pell  was  the  bones  and  Get- 


onsolatioji ; 


were  seldom  sentimental.  The  memo ks 
were  bften  echoes  of  Italian  airs,  tor- 
e’gn  dance  tunes  or  Eng!  sh  ballads  | 
Nor  was  there  anything  essential..'  ne- 
gro either  in  the  words  or  th  ■ music  of  : 
some  of  the  most  popular  of  these  songs,  I 
“De  Color’d  Fancy  Bell.’’ 

See  dat  nig  in  dc  blue  satin  vest, 

Wld  his  heel  sticking  out  a feet.  Mrs: 
cutting  such  capers  and  doing  bis  best 

To  charm  ob’ry  gal  dat  he  meet,  -irs 

yich  a darker  as  dat  has  no  right  at  de  bad. 
Toll  him  to  quit  and  be  off: 

He  had  two  years  in  Sing  Sing  and  came  out 

last  fail  . 

For  picking  up  tings  on  do  wnarf. 

And  now  bo  takes  his  pleasure 
On  his  light  Bombastic  too. 

An*  dance  do  polka  measure, 

Or  tbro'  de  waltz  be  go. 

This  is  not  the  real  thing,  and  the 
waltz  tune  set  to  the  words  s in  no  way 
characteristic. 

Certain  Contrasts. 

These  songs  of  Virginia  minstrels  and 
Ethiopian  serenaders  seem  dull  or  fool- 
ish to  us  of  this  day  and  generation— 
yet  their  popularity  was  enormous,  and 
the  receipts  of  the  concerts  given  by  the 
Christy  nvnstrels  in  New  York  between 
3 '47  and  1854  amounted  to  over  $30>.i/*i. 
There  is  to  be  said,  howev  : : The  songs 
were  never  sensual;  they  were  seldom 
cynical,  and  in  these  respects  they  are 
unlike  the  “negro  songs”  that  we:  me 

rage  in  the  late  nineties. 

When  the  Christy's,  in  HIT.  sang  of 
Dinah  “For  she’s  gone  to  Alabama." 
they  did  not  accuse  her  of  leaving  tier 
lover  because  he  had  no  money.  His 
only  hope  of  revenge  was  to  meet  Her. 
to  tell  her  that  she  must  find  -ome 
other  fcllc'v: 

For  I am  one  eb  dat  ore  sort. 

Best  kind  ob  looki-n  nisgrer 
Plenty  giri.s  down  in.  de  South 
Admire  dis  darky’s  fljrore: 

Wiien  a half  century  later  the  .’ovo- 
■wa«:  rionned  un  ’ v shootine  crans  .ud 


wrote  to' his  sweetheart  for  conso 
“dat  on’ry  niggar  gal  sh0o  saia  ‘ 

When  you  ain’t  got  110  ’ ' 

Well  you  necdn  t come  round. 

If  you  is  broke,  Mister  Nigger, 

I’!!  throw  you  down. 

De  only  coon  dat  I can  see. 

Is  de  one  dat  blows  bis  dough  on  me. 

So  when  you  bring  de  stuff.  Mister  Nigger. 
I’se  to  be  found. 

Then  there  is  Lucy  Janey  Stubbles, 
who  forsook  her  faithful  sweetheart  for 
the  sake  of  a coon  barber  front  \ ir- 
ginia— "in  soei’tv  lie’s  the  leader  of  the 
day”— and  dismissed  him  with  the  re- 
mark, "All  coons  look  alike  to  me.” 
There  is  the  stage-struck  coon  who, 
stranded  in  a western  town,  insisted  on 
telegraphing  his  "baby”: 

For  Lucy  is  a very  gen’rous  lady. 

I eau  always  touch  her  for  a few. 

But  Lucy  never  answered.  Nor  did 
she  wail  to  the  night  air:  “O  for  the 

touch  of  a vanished  hand.”  She  was 
very  still. 

In  song  after  song  of  the  nineties  the 
woman  leaves  the  man  because  he  lias 
not  the  "dough”  to  satisfy  her  ambition. 
She  may  be  his  wife,  she  may  be  his 
best  girl,  but  she  is  grossly  material. 
Her  motto  is:  “I  don’t  like  no  cheap 

man  dat  spends  his  money  on  de  ’stal- 
ment  plan.” 

Inherent  Sensuality. 

The  singer  of  a song  by  Messrs.  Ab- 
bott and  Ward,  which  was  published  in 
the  nineties,  gave  expression  to  a view 
of  life  that  is  not  peculiar  to  the  negro: 

Since  I'se  got  money  in  de  bank 
I mingle  only  wld  de  highest  rank; 

Drive  around  in  hansom  cabs. 

Live  on  gin  and  soft  shell  crabs. 

The  English  chappie  who  told  Mr. 
George  Moore  that  the  chief  end  in  life 
was  to  have  a skin  full  of  champagne  is 
of  the  same  large  family.  The  color  of 
the  skin  is  immaterial. 

But  there  was  another  class  of  songs 
published  in  the  nineties  that  are  sensu- 
al in  textual  and  musical  expression. 
This  sensuality,  for  the  emotion  is  more 
than  sensuous,  Is  to  be  studied  at  its 
best  in  “I  Want  Yer,  Ma  Honey,”  words 
and  music  by  Fay  Templeton  (according 
to  the  title  page).  The  song  is  dedicated 
10  Miss  Della  Fox. 

Miss  Templeton  is  a woman  of  un- 
common histrionic  force  and  charm.  She 
is  elemental  in  her  emotions,  and  highly 
artistic  in  the  expression  of  them.  She 
has  tlie  force  of  the  tornado  and  the 
subtlety  of  the  serpent.  She  can  color 
the  commonplace:  she  can  turn  puerility 
into  a witching  spell.  Her  singing  of  "I 
Want  Yer.  Ma  Honey”  was  as  a long- 
ing erv  from  the  jungle. 

The  interpretation  was  irresistible  in 
caress  of  voice,  in  wooing  of  gesture, 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
music,  simple  as  it  apparently  is,  ex- 
presses admirably  the  sentiment. 

All  this  is  true  of  Fay  Templeton’s 
“Ma  Onliest  One,”  which  was  published 
i a year  later. 

How  far  these  verses  are  from 

Cowhide  shoos  an’  buckskin  breeches. 

(lib  in"  de  g o dat  sewed  de  stitches; 

1 De  pretties!  ting  in  tie  creation 

Is  a little  jailor  gall  in  dc  wild  goose  nation. 

words  by  “Old  Dan  Emmit"! 

“Old  Dan  Envmit.” 

But  why  "Old  Dan”  and  why  the  spell- 
ing with  an  “i"  and  one  “t”? 

Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,  the  author 
of  “Dixie,”  was  tiorn  at  Mount  Vernon, 

I O.,  in  1S15,  and  there  he  died  about  three 
years  ago.  He  organized  the  Virginia  I 
Minstrels  In  1813,  the  year  of  this  song  | 
, book,  in  New  York.  There  was  a string 
quartet,  there  was  a banjo  with  tam- 
bourine an  l bones.  The  minstrels  wore 
white  trousers,  striped  calico  shirts,  and 
blue  calico  coats  with  prodigious  swal- 
low tails. 

Emmett  was  then  2$  years  old.  Was 
he  called  “Old  Dan”  because  he  was 
1 the  author  of  “Old  Dan  Tucker.”  For 
Erameu  ad  sung  his  own  songs  and 
danced  ids  own  dances  in  wandering 
! circuses  and  in  theatres  before  he  and 
three  friends  out  of  an  engagement  sur- 


prised \rn fe  Howe  of  the  Xmphi theatre 
on  the  Bowery  by  surrounding  him  and 
placing  and  singing  “Miss  Lucy  Long.” 

! The  story  of  the  origin  of  "Dixie.' 
first  sung  by  Emmett  in  New  York  Sept. 

19.  1859.  when  he  was  a member  of 
Bryant's  minstrels,  has  been  told  in  a 
pleasant  manner  by  Mr.  Gustav  Ivobbe 
in  his  “Famous  American  SongL” 

I have  a copy  of  one  of  Emmett’s 
“Inimitable  Plantation  Songs”  before 
me  now.  Six  of  them  were  published  in 
1S69 : ”1  Wish  I Was  in  Dixie’s  Land” ; 
"Old  K-Y-Ky.”  “Billy  Patterson,” 
“Wide  Awake,”  "John  Come  Down  the 
Hollow,”  “Go-Way-Boys  ” 

“Billy  Patterson"!  an  immortal  ditty 
founded  on  a legend!  Who,  by  the  way, 
did  strike  Billy  Patterson? 

I eat  ut>  de  goose  dat  rais’d  de  quill 
Dat  wrote  de  question,  “Who  struck  Bill?” 

I work’d  at  de  kiln  whar  de  brick  was  burnt. 
But  who  throw’d  dc  brick  was  nebber  learnt. 

Dar’s  one  ting  sartin  an’  plain  for  to  see, 

Twas  neider  Sayres  nor  Murrisey; 

Dey  both  told  me  (or  I is  a liar) 

•Twas  eider  Heenan  or  old  Tom  Hyer 
The  melody  is  a stirring  one.  with 
fervor  of  recitation  and  wild  interrup- 
tions of  the  chorus.  And  then  the  Anal 
choric  frenzy: 

Bill  Patterson  rode  by. 

Old  BUI.  your  horse  will  die. 

“He  dies — I'll  t.an  his  skin. 

He  lives — I'll  ride  agin!” 

I’ll  gib  ten  dollars  down. 

All'  ieab  dem  in  my  will. 

1 f any  one  can  show  de  man 
Dat  ebber  struck  old  Bill. 

Dan  Emmett,  like  Verdi,  is  an  in- 
stance of  continuous  artistic  growth.  He 
was  a modest  man.  Very  old.  he  passed 
his  last  days  poor  but  contented,  work- 
ing in  his  garden  patch,  reading  his 
Bible,  or  writing  prayers  of  true  Chris- 
tian spirit  and  humble  pathos. 

Various  Types 

The  late  nineties  knew  the  gour- 
mand coon.  There  is  the  hero  pictured 
by  the  ingenious  Irving  Jones: 

I'm  living  easy, 

Latin’  pork  chops  greazy. 

Always  got  money 
To  give  my  honey. 

I’m  always  pickin’ 

On  a spring  chicken. 

Yes.  I am  livin’  easy. 

And  cert’nly  livin'  high. 

The  desperate  conditions  of  life  in  the 
heart  of  coon  town  do  not  move  him. 
Let  his  fellows  go  hungry  while  'he  has 
quail  to  feed  to  his  dogs 
There  is  the  wench  who.  after  flirta- 
tions with  "pretty  yaller”  men,  declares 
her  undying  devotion  to  men  of  her  own 
color: 

No  coon  can  come  too  black  for  me. 

I cert’ny  love  those  dark  men’s  ’clety: 

The  blacker  they  come  the  better  I like  em. 
All  those  yaller  babies  I’m  bound  to  slight 
’em. 

Cause  no  coon  can  come  too  black  for  me. 

If  there  is  the  .“Boss  Bully,”  who 
carves  the  pretender  with  his  trusty, 
razor  blade;  if  there,  is  Ragtime  Jimmy, 
who.  as  master  of  ceremonies,  calls  out 
to  the  dancers: 

Get  your  money’s  worth: 

I've  had  my  gin  and  feel  mighty  glad; 

Get  your  money's  worth  ; 

Have  a good  time  but  don  t get  bad; 

Get  your  money's  worth. 

Dance  yourself  clean  off  the  earth; 

If  vou  want  to  have  fun 
Bring  your  razor  and  your  gun, 

And  get  your  money's  worth. 

There  also  is  Parson  Green,  who  has 
pride  in  liis  race  and  is  anxious  conccin- 
ing  the  proprieties: 

Enjoy  yourselves. 

Keep  all  your  razors  in  yer  inside  pocket. 
Enjoy  yourselves. 

Rut  don't  cause  no  disgrace; 

Enjoy  yourselves.  . 

Gals  keep  yer  hands  upon  yer  chains  an 
yer  lockets. 

Jos’  ’member  you  is  ladies  an’  gemmcD. 

An’  represent  de  colored  race. 

Paul  Lawrence  Dujibar  did  not  disdain 
to  write  coon  songs.  Witness  his 
Who  dat  sav  chicken  in  dis  crowd? 

Speak  de  word  agin,  and  speak  it  loud. 
Blame  de  Ian',  let  white  folks  rule  it. 

I'se  looking  fer  a pullet: 

Who  dat  say  chicken  in  dis  crowd? 

Moribund  Modernity. 

The  very  popularity  of  a vaudeville 
song  brings  death  the  sooner.  There  is  I 
nothing  so  stale  as  the  sctig  of  last 
season,  but  let  a few  years  go  by  and 
the  forgotten  song  has  a peculiar  charm. 
It  is  charged  with  associations.  We 
were  ail  younger  then.  Are  there  men 
in  Boston  of  80  years  who  remember 
the  Virginia  Minstrels?  Is  there  a man 
now  living  who  can  quote  correctly  the  I 

words  of  “Old  Da,,  Tucker,”  orof“0 
1 Lawd,  Gals?”  The  songs  of  the  Nine- 
ties are  fast  fading  from  the  memory. 
The  tunes,  if  remembered,  are  remem- 
bered casually;  they  do  not  obsess  the 
memory;  when  they  are  sung  or  whis- 
tled there  is  not  the  old-time  and 
painstaking  accuracy. 


There  was  ‘‘Jasper,’  a 
seasons  ago.  It  was  an  excellent . son„. 
Tiie  story  of  the  negro  V'hose  ioye  or 
bed  rivalled  that  of  Dr.  Watts  slug 
gard  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  or  even  Mr. 
George  Thompson  of  Lurgan,  Ireland, 
who  until  1 short  tune  ago  had  lain  in 
bed  steadily  for  29  years,  was  told  with 
genuine  humor,  and  th,L  “n®h”s| 
its  way  a masterpiece.  But  who  sings 
or  whistles  “Jasper”  today.  And  where 

iSThereahism”Bin  Simmons.”  a compo- 

tion  of  which  any  poet  and  composer 
might  be  proud.  It  has  an  ethnologi- 
cal a sociological,  an  aesthetic  value. 
It  is  the  supreme  tribute  tq  the  power 
of  music.  And  how  human  it  is.  W hat 
a delightful  touch  is  the  wording  of 
Bill's  discharge  by  the  boss  when  the 
frenzv  of  music  came  upon  Bill  the  . 
waiter  to  the  damage  of  crockery  . j 
"Good  bye.  Bill!”  . . , ; 

Yet  “Bill  Simmons  is  passing,  and  , 
soon  it  will  be  a brave  man  or  woman  I 
who  dares  to  sing  and  mime  the  song 
in  the  face  of  the  people. 

Fiftv  tears  from  now  some  writer, 
who  'loves  the  past  and  the  future 
more  than  the  present  tv'll  collect  la- 
boriously the  coon  songs  from  Ml  to 
1907.  :ind  pay  them  theu  jii.  t tribute, 
perhaps  with  the  tear  of  sensibility. 


Strauss'  Domestic  Symphony 
Is  Given  a Second  Hear- 
ing Yesterday. 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  19th  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Dr.  Muck  conduc- 
toi . took  place  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall.  The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  "The  Abencerrages" Cherubini 

Air  from  "Mitrane” W’.*1’ 

Prelude  anil  double  fugue ,,  ,7i7i 

Melody.  "The  Captive" V‘ 

Symphonia  Domestlca Strauss 

Tlie  prelude  and  double  fugue  were 
played  in  Boston  for  the  flrst  time: 
Strauss'  symphony  was  performed  the 
second  time  this  season  "by  request”: 
yet  it  might  not  be  extravagant  to  say 
that  the  old  overture  of  Cherubini  was 
to  some  the  feature  of  the  concert,  not 
so  much  by  reason  of  the  music  itself  as 
by  the  thoughts  which  the  music  sug- 
gested. 

° Let  a composer  today  employ  all  the 
modern  orchestral  instruments,  add  in- 
struments just  invented  and  as  yet  un- 
| tried,  awaken  ancient  instruments  from 
I their  sleep  in  museums;  let  him  strive 
I his  utmost  to  be  realistic  or  impression- 
istic; let  him  plot  cunningly  a harmonic 
system  still  more  ingenious  and  more 
subtle  than  that  of  Mr.  Debussy,  ana 
vet,  even  though  he  be  a man  of  talent 
and  imagination,  he  will  not  surpass, 
in  all  probability  he  will  not  equal,  Cher- 
ubini with  his  overture  to  'Anacreon 
or  Gluck  with  his  overture  to  Iphige- 
nia  in  Aulis,”  two  of  the  noblest  works 
in  the  whole  literature  of  music.  Yet 
how  apparently  simple  are  the  two  over- 
tures! 

Bomphlologia  a Vice. 

Old  English  writers  on  style  warned 
I their  readers  against  bomphiologia, 

| the  vice  of  pompous  speech.  This  is 
the  prevailing  vice  of  many  modern 
I composers.  Others  have  either  the 
“over-heavy  richness  and  encumbered 
gait”  of  the  Asiatic  style,  or  they  are 
masters  of  the  Corinthian,  which  as 
Matthew  Arnold  characterized  It,  has 
‘‘glitter  without  warmth,  rapidity 
without  ease,  effectiveness  without 
charm.”  But  the  style  of  Gluck  and 
Cherubini  is  Attic. 

Cherubini  might  be  called  the  man 
in  music  without  a country.  An  Ital- 
ian by  birth  and  training,  he  is  not 
Italian  in  his  works.  He  lived  in 
Paris  for  over  half  a centuiy,  but  he 
was  not  Influenced  one  jot  by  I rench 
taste.  The  Germans  fondly  claimed 
him  as  their  own,  and  Beethoven  de- 
clared him  to  be  the  greatest  of  com- 
posers then  living;  but  in  what  re- 
spect is  Cherubini’s  music  German. 

Vf  his  thought  was  at  home  in  any 
one  land  that  land  was  Greece,  for 
in  form  and  in  expression  his  best 
music  is  Attic,  perfect  in  lucidity , 
measure  and  propriety.  Furth^ 
more,  there  is  no  note  of  province 

a Suppose  for  instance,  that  a modern 
composer  ’ of  the  advanced  school  were 
to  write  an  oveh-ture  suggested  by  a 
legend  of  the  Abencerrages.  He  would 
have  his  theme  typical  of  tlie  Moors  and 
hfs  theme  typical  of  the  Castilians.  Hts 
r'hief  aim  would  be  to  secure  local  coloi. 
He  would  introduce  guitars,  tanibouri nes 
and  castanets.  There  wouid  be  the 
traditional  dance  rhythms.  He  might 
use  old  Spanish  themes  which  h 

likened  unto  bowlings  of  Tarsblsb- With 
all  his  apparatus,  with  all  his  historical 
researchP with  all  his  striving  and  strain- 
ingIds  music  might  be  without  sugges- 
tion of  magnificence,  romance,  chivalry. 
Simplicity  of  Sappho. 

And  thus  the  modern  poet  may  put  on 
perfumed  singing  robes  and  chant  his 
love  longing  in  Swlnburnian  rhythm 
and  with  S win  burn  i.an  gorgeousness 
and  prolixity,  while  Sappho  said  sim- 
ply ami  for  all  time:  "The  moon  has 
set  and  the  Pleiades:  It  is  midnight, 
the  time  is  going  by.  and  I sleep  alone. 

The  overture  to  “Tlie  Abencerrages’ 
is  not  so  noble  a work  as  the  overture 
to  -'Anacreon  ” yet  it  has  calm  strengtn, 
the  strength  that  suggests  reserve  force, 
hrautv  of  line  and  of  general  archi- 
tecture stately,  clear  sonority.  There 
is  also’ the  elegance  that  is  not  frosty, 
that  is  not  mere  fastidiousness  I.  »S  | 
the  elegance  of  one  accustomed  to  think 
large  thoughts  even  when  the  exciting 
cause  may  in  itself  be  insignificant.  The 
libretto  of  "The  Abencerrages  they 
said  at  the  time,  was  cold  and  dull. 
Nevertheless  the  title  alone  might  in- 
spire chivalric  and  superb  music. 

Mr  Oskar  Fried,  after  a vagabond  life, 
became  famous  in  Berlin  three  years 
ago  through  the  interest  of  Dr  Muck, 
who  produced  "Das  trunkn©  Lied 
a concert  of  the  Wagner  Society  Mr. 
Fried  is  now  a conductor  and  has  little 
time  to  compose.  The  works  that  are 
published  were  written  when  he  ^as 
poor  and  unknown. 

New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles. 

He  is  enamoured  of  scholastic 
forms.  His  delight  is  in  canons.  Yret 
into  tlie  old  bottles,  it  is  said,  he  pours 
new  and  heady  wine.  The  contrapun- 
tal wine  of  this  Prelude  and  double 
fugue  is  certainly  not  madding;  it  is 
not  a mild  intoxicant.  The  prelude 
has  a certain  robustness;  the  fugue  is 
hcnestlv  made;  but  the  music  is  not 
such  as  to  awaken  an  imperious  desire 
to  join  Mr.  Fried  in  his  contrapuntal 

°rfjr  Muck  conducted  an  engrossing 
pei  fc  mance  of  Strauss’  “Pornes 
symphony.  Tlie  work  made,  on  the 
whole,  a stronger  impression  than  at  the 
first  hearing.  It  is  easy  to  sa>  that 
Strauss’  themes  are  often  trivial  or  vul- 
gar: that  in  this  symphony  he  delights 
hi  sudden  contrasts  between  gigantic 
complexity  and  extreme,  naivete,  that 
h"  obscures  thought  by  turgid  or  P'e°"' 
as.jc  expression.  These  charges,  after 
ah:  are  only  partially  true  and  often 
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Olive  Fremstacl  as  Venus  in 


' Tannhaeuser,”  which  will  he  Performed  al  the  Boslon  Theatre 
on  Friday  Night. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


— Symphony  Hall.  7 : 30  P.  M.  Handel’s  oratoria  "Belshazzar,”  per- 
formed by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr.  Emil  iMollenhauer  conducto- 
First  performance  in  the  United  States.  Additional  orchestral  accompani- 
ments by  A.  W.  Thayer.  Solo  singers : Mrs.  Kileski-Bradbury,  soprano' 
Mme.  Isabelle  Bouton,  mezzo-soprano;  Mrs.  Emily  Stuart  Kellogg  con- 
tralto; Mr.  George  Hamlin,  tenor;  Mr.  Watlcin  Mills,  'bass.  Chorus  of 
400  and  enlarged  orchestra.  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  organist 
MONDAY — Boston  Theatre,  8 P.  M.  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company 
of  New  York.  Gounod's  "Faust."  tMmes.  Geraldine  Farrar  (her  first  ap- 
pearance here  in  opera) , Jacoby.  Poehlmann,  Messrs.  Dippel,  Stracciari  (his 
first  appearance  here),  Begue  and  Plancon.  Mr.  Bovy  conductor  (his  first 
appearance  here). 

Tremont  Temple,  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  in  the  Bos- 
ton Lyceum  course.  She  will  be  assisted  by  the  Kuntz  Orchestral  Club 
composed  of  members  of  the  Boston  'Symphony  orchestra. 

TUESDAY— Boston  Theatre,  8 P.  M.  Puccini’s  '“Tosca.”  Mmes  Eames  and 
Jacoby;  Messrs.  Caruso  and  iScotti.  Mr.  Vigna  conductor. 

WEDNESDAY — Boston  Theatre,  2 P.  M.  Puccini's  "Madama  Butterfly”  (first 
time  here  in  Italian),  as  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  composer.  Mmes.  Farrar,  Homer  Lawrence  • 
Messrs.  Dippel,  Scotti,  Reiss,  Dufriche,  Muehlmann,  Master  Manzarolli! 
Mr.  Vigna  conductor. 

Boston  Theatre,  8 P.  M.  Wagner’s  "Tristan  und  Isolde.”  Mmes  Gadski 
and  'Sc'numann-Heink ; Messrs.  Burgstaller,  Van  Rooy,  Blass,  Muehlmann 
Reiss.  Bars,  Bayer.  Mr.  Hertz,  conductor. 

THURSDAY — Boston  Theatre,  8 P.  M.  Flotow’s  “Marta”  In  Italian.  Mmes. 
Bessie  Atoott  (her  first  appearance  here  in  opera),  Homer;  Messrs.  Caruso' 
Journet.  Divertissement  by  Miss  Froehlich,  Miss  Haban  and  ballet  corps.’ 
Mr.  Vigna  conductor. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall,  2 :30  P.  M.  ^Twentieth  public  rehearsal  of  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Muck  conductor.  Howard  Brockway,  Symphony 
in  D major  (first  time  here)  ; MacDowell,  Suite  No.  2 (Indian)  ; Weber, 
overture  to  "Euryanthe.” 

Boston  Theatre,  8 P.  M.  Wagner’s  “Tannhaeuser.”  Mmes.  Farrar,  Frem- 
I stad,  Alten  ; 'Messrs.  Burgstaller,  Goritz,  Blass,  Reiss,  Bayer,  Muehlmann, 
Dufriche.  Bacchanale  by  Miss  Froehlich  and  ballet.  Mr.  Hertz  conductor, 
t Roxbury  high  school,  8 P.  M.  Concert  'by  music  department  of  the  city 
of  Boston.  Mr.  A.  M.  Kanrich  conductor.  Orchestral  pieces:  Weber,  over- 
ture to  "Euryanthe”;  Macbeth,  Intermezzo,  "Forget  Me  Not”;  Gillet, 
Entr’acte  "Thou  Art  Charming”;  Offenbach;  selection  from  “La  Perl- 
I'chole”;  Chaminade  "Dance  of  the  Wine  Flasks,”  from  ballet  “Callir- 
hoe”;  Schubert,  military  march.  Miss  Charlotte  B.  McLaughlin,  soprano, 
will  sing  “More  regal  in  his  How  estate,”  from  Gounod’s  "Queen  of  She- 
ba,” and  Huhn’s  "Love’s  Philosophy.”  Mr.  ICanrich  will  play  a mazurka 
for  violin  by  Zarzycki. 

SATURDAY,  Boston  Theatre,  2 P.  M.  Verdi’s  “Alda,”  Mmes.  Eames, 
Homer,  Lawrence  and  Messrs.  Caruso.  Stracciari,  Plancon,  Muehlmann, 

' Raimondi.  Incidental  dances' by  Miss  Froehlich  and  ballet.  Mr.  Vigna 
. ..'.'conductor. 

Boston  Theatre,  8 P.  M.  Leoncavallo’s  "Pagliacci”;  Miss  Alten; 
Messrs.  Bars,  Scotti,  Reiss.  Sinard.  Mr.  Vigna  conductor.  Humper- 
dinck’s “Haensel  und  Gretel.”  Mmes.  Mattfield,  Alten,  Schumann-Heink, 
Weed,  Moran  and  Mr.  Goritz.  Mr.  Hertz  will  conduct. 

Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Twentieth  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Programme  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


’hild”  would  serve  as  a sub-title.  Again 
he  music  of  the  child  and  its  sports  and 
hat  of  the  love  scene  seemed  the  most 
ipontaneous  and  the  richest  pages  of 

the  work. 

Unnecessary  Chatter. 

Again  there  seemed  to  be  unnecessary 
hatter  in  the  final  section,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  played  even  more  effec- 
tively than  it  was  before.  ThP  per- 
ormance  was  a brilliant  one.  and  the 
few  slips  were  so  apparent,  and  the  diffi- 
•ulties  which  engendered  them  were  also 
so  apparent,  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
insist  on  them. 

There  are  some  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country  who  take  the  "Domestic”  sym- 
phony too  seriously.  They  wish  to  find 
every  page  illustrative  of  some  episode 
in  joyful  or  harassing  domesticity. 
They  forget  that  Strauss  himself  is  not 
pontifical  in  this  instance.  Why  not  let 
him  have  his  little  joke,  even  if  he  is 
nearly  an  hour  in  cracking  it?  No  one 
can  deny  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
love  music  or  the  strength  that  is  akin 
to  insolence  in  the  fugue  of  the  finale. 
Grant  that  the  humor  is, .at  times  coarse 
or  extravagant.  There  is  much  that  is 
deeply  emotional  in  this  symphony,  a 
work  which  is  both  overpraised  and 
wantonly  abused. 

Whether  the  air  attributed  to  Rossi 
was  written  by  him  late  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury. or  whether  it  was  manufactured 
deliberately  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought for  one  of  Fetis’  historical  con- 
certs in  1832,  is  a matter  of  interest  only 
to  the  antiquarian.  The  air  Itself  calls 
for  a singer  of  the  grand  style,  a mis- 
tress of  tragic  emotions,  to  give  it  true 
distinction.  Mme.  Scalchi  used  her  as- 
sortment of  voices  in  it  and  there  were 
passages  when  she  was  effective  by 
means  of  sombre  tones. 

Berlioz’s  “Captive"  a Cameo, 

, Berlioz’s.  "Captive,”  a very  cameo  of 


exquisite  instrumentation,  also  demands 
a singer  of  a peculiar  equipment.  If 
there  should  be  the  expression  of  home- 
sickness. there  should  be  no  sentimental- 
ism. The  revery  is  languorous,  yet  there 
is  also  a dash  of  coquetry.  “L’Escfave” 
of  Gautier  and  Lalo  ig  a very  different 

woman  from  “La  Captive”  of  Hugo  and 
Berlioz. 

Mrs.  Child  sang'  the  air,  which 
from  Its  resemblance  in  certain 
points  to  the  so-called  air  of  Stra- 
della  might  have  been  written  by 
Niedermeyer  or  by  Fetis  himself,  with 
more  dramatic  feeling  and  spirit 
than  is  her  wont.  On  former  occa- 
sions she  has  given  pleasure  by  her 
Interpretation  of  songs  by  Mr.  Loef- 
fler.  songs  that  suited  the  peculiar 
quality  of  her  tones  and  also  her 
musical  mood. 

She  gave  last  night  an  intelligent  in- 
terpretation of  "The  Captive.'  Althougn 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  one  that 
would  be  more  persuasive,  more  sensu- 
ous. more  oriental,  her  own  interpreta- 
tion had  an  aesthetic  charm.  On  the 
other  hand.' her  production  of  tones  was 
not  praiseworthy.  Her  attack  was  not 
always  firm  and  decisive,  ami  then-  were 
other  faults  of  mechanism  that  marred 
the  natural  beauty  of  her  tones  and  the 
general  effect  of  her  performance. 

MISS  SWIFTS  RECITAL 

Miss  Bertha  Wesselhoeft  Swift,  as- 
sisted by  E.  Ruth  Lavers,  pianist,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Gorham,  accompanist, 
gave  a recital  of  songs  for  children 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel  Tuil- 
eries.  The  programme  included  Chad- 
wick's "The  Dandelion,"  Salter’s 
"Chrysanthemum."  Biker's  "The  Tide,” 
Page!s  "Chestnuts."  four  nonsense 
songs  by  Lang,  and  other  songs  by 
Woodman.  Helen  L.  Hatch.  Gaynor,  C. 


Johns,  Norton.  Cooke,  Wassail,  Saw- 
yer and  Beach.  Miss  Lavers,  who  is  a 
very  young  pianist,  played  a little  suite, 
‘‘Red’ Riding  Hood,”  by  Bendel,  Mae- 
Dowell's  Dance  of  the  Gnomes  and 
Scotch  Poem,  and  Moszkowski's  Span- 
ish Caprice,  op.  37. 

There  was  a large  and  interested  au- 
dience, including  many  children.  Miss 
Swift  was  suffering  from  a severe  cold, 
as  was  announced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  programme,  and  she  sang  with  evi- 
dent effort;  yet  this  handicap  scarcely 
detracted  from  the  pleasure  of  her  hear- 
ers. so  fully  was  the  singer  in  sym- 
pathy with  her  songs  and  her  audience. 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  delightful  song  and  sev- 
eral others  won  speeial  favor,  and  the 
programme  was  lengthened,  after  hearty 
applause. 

OPERATIC  CHANGES. 

Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  will  take  the 
part  of  Nedda  in  "Pagliacci"  on  Satur- 
day evening  at  t He  Boston  Theatre.  She 
will  therefore  be  heard  in  four  operas 
this  week  — “Faust”  tomorrow  evening, 
"Madama  Butterfly”  on  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon. "Tannhaeuser”  on  Friday  even- 
ing, and  "Pagliacci”  on  Saturday  even- 
ing. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink.  who  is  an- 
nounced elsewhere  as  the  witch  in 
“Haensel  and  Gretel”  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, will  not  take  the  part.  Mme.  Jacoby 
will  sing  in  her  place. 

MARINE  BANeT CONCERT. 

For  the  first  time  in  a number  of 
years  it  lias  been  found  possible  to 
secure  a leave  of  absence  from  Wash- 
ington of  the  United  States  Marine 
band  long  enough  to  allow  a short 
concert  tour  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  The  present  bandmaster  is 
Mr.  William  H.  Santolmann.  The  band 
can  make  but  a single  appearance 
here,  Sunday  evening,  April  14. 


COMING  CONCERTS. 

Mendelssohn’s  “Hymn  of  Praise,”  will 
be  sung  by  the  choir  of  the  Eliot  Church, 
(Newton,  this  afternoon  at  4:30  o’clock. 

The  attention  of  the  patrons  of  the 
i Boston  Symphony  quartet  is  called  to 
! the  change  in  date  of  the  sixth  and 
(last  concert  of  this  season's  series.  In-, 
[stead  of  being  given  tomorrow  night,. 
[April  1,  the  concert  will  be  given  three 
'weeks  from  tomorrow  night,  April  22d, 
in  Chickering  Hall.  This  change  of  date 
(has  been  made  toy  general  request,  be- 
cause tomorrow  night  is  the  opening  of 
the  opera  season. 

“Azara,’’  an  opera  toy  the  late  John 
IC.  Paine,  will  toe  sung  in  concert  form 
■by  the  Cecilia  Society,  Mr.  Lang  con- 
ductor, on  Tuesday  night.  April  9.  This 
will  be  the  first  complete  performance  of 
the  work.  The  solo  singers  will  be  Mrs. 
Rice,  Mis.  Child,  Mrs.  Howe.  Miss 
I Griggs,  and  Messrs.  H.  E.  Merrill, 
Deane,  Cartwright,  S.  Townsend  and 
Ratigan.  The  ballet  music  from  "Azara” 
has  been  performed  at  Symphony  con- 
certs and  other  portions  of  the  work 
have  also  been  heard  here.  Prof.  Paine 
looked  on  this  opera  as  his  magnum 
opus  and  while  he  was  alive  there  was 
strong  influence  brought  to  bear  on 
managers  in  New  York  and  Berlin;  but 
the  composer  did  not  live  to  see  his 
opera  on  the  stage. 

The  Cecilia  Society  will  give  a concert 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Lang  on  Wednesday 
evening,  April  17.  Pierne’s  “Children’s 
Crusade”  will  be  repeated,  and  the  pro 
ceeds  will  be  given  to  a most  deserving 
charity.  „ , . 

Cesar  Franck  s oratorio.  The  Beati- 
tudes.” will  be  performed  by  the  Cecilia 
at  its  first  concert  next  season,  in  De- 
cember. under  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich’s 

leadership.  _ x . 

Mme  Maud  Powell,  violinist,  will  give 
a recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening  April  23.  The  programme  will 
be  as  follows:  Schubert,  Rondo  op.  70, 

Fiorillo,  Adagio.  C minor  etude,  Tar- 
tini : variations  on  a theme  by  Correlh: 
Couperin.  “La  -Fleurie,”  arranged  by 
Mme.  Powell;  Mozart,  Rondo  from  a 
serenade;  Arensky.  Concert  de  Salon; 
Rrnckwav.  "Coquette.”  from  op.  31; 


fUVoralf,  Slav  Dance,  "No.  ITrom*  op.  721 
Wieniawskl.  Polonaise.  D major.  Air. 
George  Falkenstein  will  be  tiie  pianist. 

The  fifth  and  next  to  the  last  Sym- 
phony concert  in  Cambridge  will  be 
given  in  Sanders  Theatre  next  Thurs- 
dav  evening.  The  soloist  will  be  Miss 
Lillia  Snelling,  contralto,  of  New  York. 
She  will  sing  with  the  orchestra  Adri- 
ano’s aria  from  Rienzi.  “Gerechter 
1 Gott.”  and  some  songs  with  piano  ac- 
companiment. The  orchestral  numbers 
will  be  Berlioz’s  overture,  "Roman  Car- 
nival," and  Beethoven’s  symphony  in 
, F,  No.  8. 

Miss  Olga  von  Radecki  will  give  a 
concert  in  Chickering  Hall  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  April  IS,  at  3 o'clock.  She 
will  have  tiie  assistance  of  Messrs. 
Willy  Hess  and  Air.  Heinrich  Warnke. 
The  programme  will  include  Schubert’s 
| Trio  in  E fiat.  op.  100;  Brahms’  Trio, 
op  8;  a new  prelude  by  Rachmaninoff. 

1 and  Lesehetitzky's  “Dance  a la  Russe.” 
Cesar  Franck’s  mass  in  A major  will 
be  sung  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent 
this  morning  and  next  Sunday.  Mr. 
Albert  W.  Snow  will  be  the  director. 

PERSONAL. 

The  New  York  Sun  said  of  a concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  in 
that  city:  “By  another  merciful  dispen- 
sation of  Boston  the  concert  was  with- 
out soloist.  The  public  seemed  to  take 
no  small  delight  in  this  fact,  for  the 
audience  was  a large  one  and  the  ap- 
plause was  hearty,  if  not  excited.  But 
one  tiling  is  beyond  question.  Those 
who  heard  the  concert  went  home  with 
a finer  and  more  valuable  art  impres- 
sion than  if  they  had  heard  some  lcey- 
smith  smite  a piano  or  some  vocal  acro- 
bat hurdle  half  a dozen  leger  lines  above 
the  staff.” 

Air.  Watkin  Mills,  who  will  sipg  at 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  concert  tonight 
has  added  to  his  repertory,  we  are  told 
by  a London  journal,  ’’that  fine  song, 
'The  Alad  Dog,’  ” from  Mme.  Lehmann's 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  Could  he  not 
be  persuaded  to  introduce  it  this  even- 
ing in  "Belshazzar”? 

Air.  Christian  Binding  visited  England 
for  the  first  time  last  month  to  conduct 
his  violin  cencerto  at  a Philharmonic 
concert  in  London  March  13. 

Miss  Emmy  Destinn  of  the  Berlin  Op- 
era House  says  she  would  not  break 
her  contract  with  Mr.  Conried  for  the 
world  and  all  its  gauds.  She  is  simply 
tickled  to  death  at  the  thought  of  sing- 
ing in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
next  season. 

Subscriptions  for  the  AlacDowell  fund 
are  being  taken  in  London. 

Air.  Nikisch  will  introduce  in  London 
April  23  Air.  Glen  Hall,  the  sentimental 
tenor  who  has  sung  several  times  with 
the  Handel  and  Haydn.  It  may  here 
be  stated  that  Mr.  Hall  has  been  taking 
lessees  of  Mrs.  Nikisch  in  Leipsic  and 
that  Mr.  Nikisch  is  a devoted  husband. 

A London  theatre  manager  said  re- 
cently to  Air.  Landon  Ronald,  as  they 
were  discussing  box  office  affairs:  “The 
most  damning  criticism  which  can  be 
written  of  a musical  comedy  Is  the, 
statement  that  its  music  is  far  above 
i he  average  of  that  usually  heard  in 
such  pieces.” 

There  will  be  a festival  in  honor  of 
Orlando  Gibbons  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
June  5.  Mr.  Crews,  pastmaster  of  the 
worshipful  company  of  musicians,  has 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  company  to 
defray  the  whole  cost  and  to  present  to 
the  Abbey  a replica  of  the  bust  that  is 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Willis  Flanagan  of  Holyoke,  a 
young  baritone,  studied  in  Italy  some 
years,  and  leturned  to  sing  in  his  native 
town  last  month  as  Sig.  Guglielmo  Fag-  J 
r.ani. 

"Colorado  Springs  is  predicting  a bril- 
liant future  for  Aliss  Nellie  Painter.”  1 
Sue  has  a rich  contralto  voice,  she  is 
going  to  New  York,  she  will  study  there 
“with  the  object  of  going  on  the  stage.” 
Miss  Painter  is  one  of  a multitude,  so 
vast  that  no  man  can  number  it. 

Does  Dr.  Emil  Reich  really  believe 
that  music,  “like  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture,” is  a dying  art,  and  at  best 
the  art  of  the  bourgeoisie?  Or,  that  it 
is  a nuisance  to  many  people?  It  may 
be  the  art  of  the  bourgeoisie,  but  they 
it  is  who  have  provided  by  far  the  larg- 
est number  of  composers  and  performers 
as  well  as  serious  hearers,  and  we 
imagine  that  music  was  never  more  ac- 
tive than  now.  No  doubt  there  is  some 
truth  in  music  being  a nuisance  to  some 
folk,  as  cricket  at  the  Eton  and  Har- 
row match  is  to  those  who  oncq  were 
overheard  to  say.  "How  jolly  this  would 
be  jvere  It  not  for  the  cricket.”— Daily 
Telegraph,  London. 

After  an  orchestral  concert  in  Den-  1 
ver.  Col.,  the  audience,  according  to  I 
the  Republican,  "went  home  humming* 

the  brilliant  polyphonic  variations  of 
the  Preislied  that  make  this  number 
such  a maze  of  tonal  coloring." 

Charles  Gilibert  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  sharply  defined  the  dif- 
ference between  a buffo  and  a buffoon. 
This  distinction  has  almost  been  lost 
on  tiie  Italian  stage,  where  idiocy  of 
aspect,  action  and  speech  and  a style 
borrowed  from  the  elevating  spectacle 
of  Polichinello  are  the  principal  stock 
in  trade  of  the  buffo  baritone.  A falset- 
to cackle  replaces  the  oid  fashioned  par- 
lando  and  singing  is  abolished  alto- 
gether. because  buffos  are  chosen  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  have  lost  the 
ability  to  sing.— New  York  Sun. 

A new  marble  bust  of  Louis  M.  Gott- 
schalk  will  be  placed  in  tiie  city  hall 
of  New  Orleans  for  a time  and  then 
in  tiie  Carnegie  library  building. 

Afr.  Paoli  Tosti.  the  song  writer,  is  a 
naturalized  Englishman.  He  did  not 
know  wnen  he  became  a British  subject 
that  lie  then  lost  his  former  nationality. 
It  is  said  that  he  now  is  .sorry,  for  he 
intends  soon  to  make  Italy  his  home, 
alter  an  absence  of  3D  years. 

Lancelot  of  the  Referee  CLondon) 
wrote:  "I  congratulate  Mr.  Floris  On- 

dricek  on  giving  the  public  his  surname  j 
at  his  concert  on  Tuesday.  Alareh  5,  for  | 
'Floris'  alone  under  which  cognomen  he 
introduced  himself  last  summer  to  Eng-  i 
1 1 sir  audiences,  was  suggestive  of  a new 
dentifrice  or  perfume.  As  at  his  pre-  I 
vioue  appearance  in  London,  lie  showed 
his  posesssion  of  a brilliant  technic 
much  in  advance  of  Iris  interpretative 
ability.”  |* 


The  Me.iestrel  of  Paris  announces 
Bravely  that  the  mus’c  anti  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 
receives  a yearly  salary  of  not  less  tlian 
$30,000,  with  perquisites  so  that  his  sal- 
ary amounts  to  $75,000.  How? 

Among  the  singers  who  will  take  part 
ir.  the  Wagner- Mozart  festival  at  Mu- 
nich this  year  are  Mines.  Blank,  Bosetti, 
Burg-Zimmermann,  Burk-Burger,  David, 
Fassbender.  Fay  (Maude  Fay  of  Mu- 
nich), Henipel,  Hoefer,  Jirasek.  Ko- 
botli,  Koch,  Larsen,  Plaichinger,  Preuse- 
Matzenauer.  Schumann- Heink,  Tordelt. 
Wittieh  and  Messrs.  Bauberger.  Bender. 
Breuer,  Briesemeister.  Brodersen.  Btirg- 
staller.  Burrian.  Buysson,  Feinhals, 
Geis,  Gillmann.  Gritzbach,  Oura.  Hagen, 
Hofmueller.  Knote.  Koppe.  Kraus.  I, oh. 
ting.  Reiss.  Van  Rooy.  Sieglltz,  Slezak. 
Walter,  Whftehill,  Zador. 

Miss  Lucile  Marcel,  a daughter  of 
the  late  Samuel  Wassell  of  New  A ork. 
has  been  engaged,  they  say.  at  the 
Paris  Opera  “for  three  years."  She  has 
studied  with  Jean  de  Reszke.  But  is  the 
Paris  Opera  in  the  habit  of  engaging 
inexperienced  singers  who  have  never 
sung  in  that  house  for  a term  of  years. 

The  net  deficit  of  the  Philadelphia  or- 
chestra this  season  will  lie  $tl. M7.  • t.  a he 
deficit  last  season  was  $46,777.03.  There- 
fore the  guarantors  feel  encouraged. 
The  committee  of  the  Orchestra  Asso- 
ciation deplores  the  death  of  I-  ritz 
Scheel,  the  conductor,  but  assures  the 
guarantors  that  “the  best  obtainable 
successor  will  be  secured.’’  The  com- 
I mittee  “has  already  entered  upon  its 
plans  to  make  the  season  of  1907-08  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  ^of  the 
orchestra.”  „ 

There  was  doubt  in  California  up  to 
t March  17  concerning  Mme.  Nordica. 

! whether  she  would  consent  to  sing  m 
i the  Greek  Theatre,  that  is,  in  tile  open 
i air.  “The  great  Sehumann-Heink  sang 
there  and  loved  it.”  said  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle.  “The  voice  of  the  be- 
loved German  artist  was  heard  quite  in 
its  full  beauty  at  the  classic  theatre; 
but  hers  is  a voice  of  phenomenal  power 
to  which  that  of  no  other  woman  artist 
could  compare.”  Thus  was  Mme.  Nor- 
dica gently  spurred  on  toward  the  Grec- 
ian goal.  . 


WORKS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

The  music  of  the  new  Havana  play 
for  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  will  be 
composed  probably  by  Leslie  Stuart,  and 
the  plav  may  be  entitled  “The  Cuban 
Girl  ” The  Danish  play  for  Daly  s in 
London  will  probably  be  called  Alex- 
androvna,”  and  the  music  may  be  by 
Frank  Tours.  ,,  , ,, 

Richard  Strauss  Salome,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  in  the  whole 
history  of  Opera,  was  produced  at  the 
Monnaie,  Brussels,  March  25,  v.ith 
crypci  t success. 

W H Thorley’s  “Macbeth:  Impressions 
from  Shakespeare,”  a symphonic  poem, 
was  played  in  London.  March  5 ‘Lance- 
lot” described  it  as  “an  excellent  piece 
of  work,  well  balanced  and  built  up 
with  a careful  sense  of  contrast.  It  may 
not  suggest  all  the  conflicting  thoughts 
of  Macbeth,  but  it  is  sufficiently  sug- 
gestive to  stir  the  imagination  of  the 
listeners.”  By  the  way.  why  has  not 
Richard  Strauss’  symphonic  poem  Mac- 
beth” ever  been  played  In  Boston? 

\ comic  opera  by  Galuppi.  “II  Filosofo 
di  Campagna”  (1734),  has  been  revived 
at  Venice.  , , . 

Goldmark’s  new  opera,  founded  on 
Shakespeare’s  “Winter  s Tale,  will  be 
produced  at  the  A ienna  Court  Opera 
House  early  next  season.  t> 

Abranvi’s  opera,  "Monna  Vanna  (li- 
bretto based  on  Maeterlinck  s play),  was 
produced  at  Budapest.  The  composer  is 
a conductor  at  Hanover. 

1 Mr.  Conrlea  purposes  to  give  perform- 
ances of  “Salome”  in  New  York  and  in 
other  large  cities  next  fall  before  the 
regular  season  opens  at  the  Metropoli- 

aJlr.  Sonzogno,  the  publisher,  offers 
prizes  to  young  pupils  who  have  left  the 
i Conservatory  of  Milan  with  the  title  of 
“maestro.”  The  first  prize  of  $t>00  is  for 
a theme  and  variations  for  orchestra. 
The  theme  may,  or  may  not,  be  original, 
but  the  variations  must  not  tie  less  than 
la  The  second  prize  of  $430  is  for  a 
psalm  for  chorus  of  four  voices  unac- 
companied. The  psalm  must  be  one  of 
tne  shorter  ones  and  the  text  must  he 
T.atin.  Any  of  the  young  pupils  may 
compete  for  both  prizes.  The  jury  of 
three  must  be  men  who  have  never  been 
connected  with  the  Conservatory.  If 
they  think  the  works  handed  In  are  un- 
vorthy  they  will  not  award  a prize. 

Don  Lorenzo  Perosi  has  completed  a 
rew  oratorio.  “The  Saint.”  with  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua  as  the  hero.  It  will 
be  performed  at  Padua  at  the  festival  in 
honor  of  the  saint. 

“Alirandonlira,”  a new  opera  in  three 
acts  bv  Bernhard  Scholz.  produced  re- 
cently and  with  success  at  Darmstadt, 
is  based  on  Goldoni’s  comedy,  “La  Lo- 

candiera.” 

I Mr.  Arthur  Hervey's  prelude  to  an 

' ionPUS;Slfirdst°Ptfme  Philharmonic 

concert  London  March  13.  The  Times 
qaid  that  it  is  simple  in  structure  clear 
in  development  refreshingly  melodious, 
"strlldlgb-  Hee  from  any  mannerisms 
nr  the  idioms  of  alien  schools. 

°Mv.  Cyril  Scott's  new  Piano  quintet 
was  produced  in  London.  £,011- 

a concert  of  his  own  woiks.  ihe 
don  Times,  which  does  not  love  music 
of  the  advanced  modern  school, 
of  the  composer:  “One  feels  that  he  has 
been  cramped  by  certain  n " 

he  beaUqlesCm  ^ntShfty,  and  so 

abcadehcLy  Thiffs. 

«««« 
theor  es  he  makes  the  same  mistake 
as  do  all  pedants  who  first  make  rules 
and  then  write  music  In  accordance 
v"th  them.  We  naturally  look  with  in- 
terest to  the  new  work  to  see  hem  far 
tlie  composer  is  becoming  emancipated 
from  thelo  fetters.  Us  adagUr  introduc- 
' ttnn  indeed  hopeful,  its  Phrases  are 
articulate  and  possess  beauty  beyond 
thatCof%U6ual  harmonies.  T'woughout 
tho  later  movements  there  is  cerramiv 
more  use  of  rhyti  mtc  figures 1 and  In 
I a tendency  to  find  out  the  value 


of  punctuation,  ana  so  aim  at  creating 
a definite  impression.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  contains  much  of  the  weak 
writing  for  the  strings,  in  which 
mere  successions  of  shlftMg  chords 
without  any  contrapuntal  design 
folow  one  another,  and  through 
long  passages,  at  any  rate,  the 
composer  seems  as  much  ruled  by  his  I 
mannerisms  as  ever.  The  whole  pro-  j 
rluces  an  Indeterminate  impression,  and  I 
when  the  peroration  of  the  last  move- 
rment  is  arrived  at  we  feel  that  almost 
any  chord  among  the  number  of  which 
the  last  phrase  is  composed  would  do 
to  end  upon.”  The  Times  praised  Mr.  i 
Scott’s  songs,  “A  Picnic,”  “A  Song  of 
London.’  and  the  new  ones;  two  old 
English  lyrics. 

TO  PRESERVE  FOLK-SONGS. 

Harvard  College  is  forming  an  in- 
teresting collection.  It  lias,  of  course, 
its  literary,  historic,  arcliaeologic,  min- 
eral and  many  other  instructive  and 
valuable  collections.  Now  the  purpose 
is  to  form  a musical  museum.  What 
is  wanted  particularly  are  the  words 
and  music  of  songs  popular  long  ago, 
songs  that  were  sung  by  the  slaves, 
by  the  pioneers  who  crossed  the 
plains,  Mississippi  river  boatmen, 
sailors’  “chantys,”  songs  of  the  sol- 
diers in  our  several  wars,  political 
ballads,  revival  hymns  — any  such 
thing  illustrative  of  an  era  gone, 
never  to  return. 

The  idea  is  an  excellent  one.  Who 
would  not  gladly  know  the  songs  of 
Washington's  army,  and  of  the  early 
American  sea-fighters?  Where  any 
great  number  of  men  (or  womea 
either)  are  gathered  together  under 
circumstances  ot  great  excitement, 
danger  or  enthusiasm,  there  almost 
always  comes  a moment  when  they 
break  into  singing.  And  the  words 
and  music  are,  of  course,  those  with 
which  the  majority  are  familiar. 
With  the  lapse  of  time  such  tunes 
pass  into  oblivion  and  are  remem- 
bered only  by  their  names.  Harvard 
proposes  to  start  a collection  of  them 
and  continue  it.  Who  will  contribute? 


DOUGHNUT  DAYS. 

Mr.  Moran  has  ruled  that  ice  cream 
ordered  on  Saturday  may  be  deliv- 
ered on  Sunday.  He  has  also  ruled 
that  the  frying  of  doughnuts  on  Sun- 
day is  all  wrong,  that  fresh  dough- 
nuts are  not  a necessity.  He  did  not 
slate  whether  the  ice  cream  should 
be  delivered  on  Sunday  only  to  the 
sick,  so  it  will  probably  be  served 
with  cold  storage  turkey  at  Sunday 
dinners  in  hoarding  houses. 

There  are  some  who  will  maintain, 
and  with  a loud  voice,  that  fresh 
doughnuts  are  a necessity.  There 
are  some  who,  like  the  hoy  in  the 
story,  want  their  doughnuts  “now,” 
whether  it  be  on  Wednesday  or  Sun- 
day. We  read  a few  days  ago. of  a 
newly  married  couple  in  a village  not 
far  from  RumforA  Falls,  Me.  The 
husband  is  passionately  addicted  to 
“twisted  molasses  doughnuts,”  and 
one  night,  as  his  loving  wife  was  pre- 
paring the  supper,  she  said  tenderly; 

‘ Would  you  like  some  doughnuts?” 
He  was  reading  the  evening  newspa- 
per, and,  absorbed,  did  not  hear  her. 
After  two  or  three  questions,  he  re- 
marked: “Put  ’em  on.  Sometimes, 

after  I’ve  eaten  supper,  I feel  like  a 
doughnut.”  This  made  her  laugh  so 
heartily  that  she  went  into  hysterics. 
She  kept  screaming  out:  “So  you 

feel  like  a doughnut,  do  you?  You’re 
twisted.  You’re  a doughnut  man.” 
And  in  the  ecstasy  of  her  mirth  she 
scratched  his  face  till  it  was  indeed 
a sight.  O happy  doughnut  days  and 
nights  in  Highland  Ridge! 

Doughnuts  would  seem  to  be  for 
all  days,  joyful  or  sorrowful.  The 
youngster  looks  forward  to  man’s  es- 
tate, when  a doughnut  jar  will  be  al- 
ways full  and  at  hand,  just  as  in  the 
years  when  water  was  withheld  from 
those  sick  of  a fever  he  vowed  that 
when  he  was  well  he  should  sit  al- 
ways near  the  bucket,  with  a dipper 
in  his  hand.  Yet  in  England  there  is 
a doughnut  day,  for  the  doughnut 
is  not,  as  some  think,  a peculiar- 
ly American  institution.  In  certain 


English  villages  Shrove  Tuesday  is 
known  as  Doughnut  day,  for  then  “the 
mothers  make  good  store  of  small 
calces  fried  in  hog’s  lard,  placed  over 
the  fire  in  a brass  kettle  or  skillet, 
called  ‘doughnuts.’  ” 

The  doughnut  of  Jones,  however, 
is  not  necessarily  that  of  Ferguson. 
We  once  read  that  on  Cape  Cod,  and 
generally  in  eastern  Massachusetts, 
cnly  those  raised  with  baking  soda 
01  saleratus,  sweetened  and  cut  in 
rings,  are  called  doughnuts,  and  those 
raised  with  yeast,  unseasoned,  merely 
dough  from  the  regular  batch  of 
bread,  fried,  eaten  hot  with  molasses, 
are  known  as  “seventy-fours.”  In 
West  Connecticut  doughnuts  are 
raised  with  yeast,  sweetened  and 
spiced,  generally  cut  in  cubes,  which 
form  a roundish  lump  after  puffing 
out  in  frying.  Fried  bread,  “biled  | 
cakes,”  fried  cake,  olykoeks,  crullers, 
and  even  jumbles,  are  known  to  some 
as  doughnuts.  When  Sir  Richard  F. 
Rurton  journeyed  to  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1SC0,  the  dough 'fried  on  the  prairie  | 
was  divided  into  “biscuits”  and 
“doughnuts”  and  put  in  a frying  pan 
to  be  half-coolced  “under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  the  rusty  bacon  and 
gvaveolent  antelope.”  This  doughnut 
was  merely  a form  of  bad  bread. 
How  Burton  hated  the  frying  pan! 
“Uncle  Sam’s  stove”;  “A  triumph  of 
convenience,  cheapness,  unwhole- 
someness  and  nastiness.”  And  what 
was  a doughnut  in  the  eye  of  the 
author  of  “The  Cook  Not  Mad,  or 
Rational  Cookery”  (Watertown,  N.  Y., 
1331)?  Here  is  the  recipe:  “One 

quart  of  milk,  three  eggs,  one  pound 
and  a quarter  of  sugar,  three-quarters 
ti  butter,  a little  ginger,  one  teacup 
of  yeast;  let  it  rise,  then  fry  in  hot 
lard.”  Ginger?  Never 

There  is  need  of  a book  on  dough- 
nut lore.  To  the  hoy  doughnuts  were 
never  so  delicious  as  when,  Sunday 
morning,  he  was  allowed  to  crumble 
them  in  a cup  of  the  weakest  coffee 
and  to  mash  them  with  a spoon.  Is 
tne  Tunbridge  tart,  made  of  slices  of 
fried  doughnut  stuff,  with  thick  layers  | 
of  Shaker  apple  sauce  between  them,  I 
wholly  obsolete?  Who  originated  the 
expression,  “dollars  to  doughnuts”? 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Ecob,  when  Mr.  Blaine 
was  accused  of  corrupt  practices, 
vouched  for  his  character  by  saying 
he  had  lived  so  near  him  that  he 
could  toss  a doughnut  into  Mr. 
Blaine’s  back  yard.  Was  this  an  un- 
answerable refutation?  Had  the 
doughnut  in  this  instance  some  sym- 
bolic meaning?  , „ 

^4  jwL>  I / ^ o-j 


Handel’s  oratorio,  “Belshazzar,  v,  as 
performed  last  evening  in  Symphony- 
Hall  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
Mr  Emil  Mollenhauer,  conductor,  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston.  It  is  believed 
that  this  performance  of  the  oratorio 
was  the  first  time  in  the  United  States. 

The  solo  singers  were  Mrs.  Kileski- 
Bradbury,  soprano;  Mme.  Isabelle 
Bouton,  mezzo-soprano;  Mrs.  Emily 
Stuart  Kellogg,  contralto;  George  Ham- 
lin. tenor,  and  Watkin  Mills,  bass.  11. 
G.  Tucker  was  the  organist  and  Felix 
Fox  the  pianist.  J.  W.  Crowley'  a as 
concert  master  of  the  orchestra. 

“Belshazzar  the  King  made  a great 
feast  to  a thousand  of  his  Lords,  and 
drank  wine  before  the  thousand. 

Thomas  de  Quincey  was  enamoied  0 
this  line  and  he  referred  to  it  more  than 
rnce  “Reading  these  words,  who  would 

r^«’Carthe^deWa  m|t^ 

lv  no  man  would  deny  that,  m su  a 
case  simplicity,  though  in  a passive 
not  lawfully  absent,  must  stand 
aside  as  totally  insufficient  for  the  posi- 

ti'DePaQuincey,  the  rhetorician,  recog- 
nized the  pomp  and  m af? n Ini  1 jned 
line  with  all  the  suggestions  contained 
therein.  Belshazzar  and  hisprmces,  his 
wives  and  his  concubines  drank  in  t* 
golden  vessels  that  were  taken  out  of 
the  temple  of  the  house  of  God.  which 
was  at  Jerusalem.  They  drunk  wine 


and  praised  the  gods  of  gold  and  of .sil- 
ver, of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood  and  of 
stone.” 

But  the  pomp  of  Belshazzar  s ivn- 
pious  feast”  is  not  the  only  ®Pp®5’}1 
this  chapter  of  Daniel  to  the  must 
cian.  “In  the  same  hour  came  forth 
fingers  of  a mans  hands  and  wrote 
over  against  the  candlestick  upon  the 
plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  KWg’spal- 
ace,  and  the  King  saw  the  part  of  the 
hand  that  wrote.  Then  the  King  s 
countenance  was  changed,  and  his 
thoughts  troubled  him,  so  that  the 
ioints  of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and 
his  knees  smote  one  against  an^her. 

He  cried  aloud  to  bring  in  the  astrol- 
ogers the.  Chaldeans,  the  soothsayers, 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon.  Only  Daniei 
could  interpret  the  words.  At  Belshaz- 
zar’s command  they c!ot^dl}!T 
acarlet  and  put  a chain  of  gold  aooui 
his  neck,  and  made  a Proc)f  TfJ?" 
concerning  him,  that  he  sh°uld  etu«? 
third  ruler  in  the  kingdom.  In  that 
night  was  Belshazzar  the  King  of  the 

CWhataaStext : Tor  a "musical  scene”  by 
Richard  Strauss!  What  an  opportunity 
for  the  orchestral  expression  of  Oriental 
nomn  and  of  the  terror  that  chilleM  the 
blood  of  the  revellers!  The  woid  Baby- 
lon alone  should  move  Ali?p ^nll^seD 
Flaubert  when  he  loved  life  in  tne  sei 
Ling  sun  which  goldens  the  windows  and 
recalls  the  balconies  of  Babylon  where 
queens  leaned  on  their  elbows  and  looked 

OIThere  are  oratorios  based  .ontf 
iect  bv  Handel.  Clasing,  Remedy  Guil- 
inaiit  and  even  James  Austin  Butter- 
field ’ There  are  operas,  but  who  knows 
a note of  lelemann’s  “Belsazar ’’  or  who 
remembers  Rossini  s Ciro  in  Babilonla, 
although  on  the  night  of  the  first  per- 
fm-mance  in  Ferrara,  the  chorus  o fill  a - 
g'cians  was  frantically  applauded?  There 
1-e  Settings  of  music  to  Heine’s  “Bel- 
sazar” and  Schumann’s  is  heard  now 
and  then  in  the  concert  hall. 

Handel  Liked  His  Work. 

But  Handel’s  oratorio  has  been 
neglected  in  this  country.  Handel  him- 
self thought  well  of  the  work.  He  wrote 
to  the  rich  and  respectable  librettist 
Charles  Jennens  that  his  most  excellent 
oratorio  engaged  him  warmly.  "It  is 
Indeed  a noble  piece,  very  grand  and  un- 
common; it  has  furnished  me  with  ex- 
pressions. and  has  given  me  opportunity 
to  some  very  particular  ideas,  besides  so 
many  great  choruses." 

Of  late  years  a few  of  Handel  s ora 
torios  that  are  wholly  unknown  to  us. 
except  (by  an  aria  here  and  there  or  by  a 
transcription  for  organ  of  some  chorus, 
have  been  revived  in  Germany.  ‘ Her- 
cules’’ was  announced  for  performance 
in  Vienna  this  season.  “Belshazzar” 
has  been  performed  according  to  the  ex- 
cellent edition  prepared  by  Julius 
Spengel,  whose  dynamic  Indications 
might  well  have  been  followed  by  the 

Hf^Kauedrhoranydwrote  to  The  Herald 
a few  days  ago  that?  "Belshazzar  has 
been  performed  four  times  at  Basle. 
Swit7prland,  in  the  course  of  tne  last  5U 
years6  but,  he  added,  there  was  a small 
audience  on  each  _ occasion,  and  there 

«a  |1odeCtWng  'for  the  Handel 
i utvfin  Society  to  produce  one  or 
Handel’s  unfamiliar  oratorios.  The  per-' 
showed  conclusively  that  the 
tor™,™ audiences  of  1745  were  a hardy 
race  As  Jennens  originally  planned  his 
ihretto  the  performance  would  have 
takln  over  four  hours,  and  even  Handel 
rebelled  at  the  thought.  Last  night  the 
work C cut  as  it  was.  seemed  too  long. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  much  of 
the  music  especially  the  solo  numbers, 
was  dulh  soothingly  dull,  or  aggressively 
i n unnApi  was  a great  melodist,  a 
dull.  Hande  e spontaneity  of 

jStnm1lod1c  thought  with  Mozart  Ho.- 
, 1 Qrhubert'  but  look  through  th~ 
variouT  collect  ion  s of  his  airs,  and  how 
many  will  you  find  taken  from  Bel- 

SlTheaon!  air  that  really  interested  the 
oTiienre  last  night,  the  one  air  that  had 
and  dramatic  significance,  was 
™e'od  “ ^ iVi/h  Gobrias  moralizes  over 
Inf  “drunken  reals’’  and  “loose  disor- 
der” of  the  Babylonians.  The  text  is , 
worth  quoting- 

Bobola  the  monstrous  human  beast 
Wallowing  in  excessive  feast! 

No  more  bis  maker’s  Image  found. 

But  self-degraded  to  a swine. 

He  fixes  grov'Iling  on  the  ground 
His  portion  of  the  bTeath  divine. 

This  air  was  sung  by  Mr.  Mills  with 
the  fervor  of  a prohibition  tract.  Never 
was  there  a more  appalling  disclosure 
f the  deeds  of  the  Demon  Rum.  Yet 

Tongs  in  praise  of  wine  and  his  cries 

£0LStiIo1ralfheairbS0tung  by  Nitocris 
Cyrus  and  Daniel,  they  are  notes  wjth- 

Post  Euphrates  Flies!”  could  have  been 
written  only  by  Handel. 

Needs  Dramatic  Treatment. 

But  the  story  of  Belshazzar’s  feast 
and  the  dread  interruption  calls  for 
dramatic  treatment.  It  calls  for  some- 
thing in  music  that  might  rival  the 
fantastical  picture  of  Martin.  Possibly 
the  music  of  Handel  given  to  Belshaz- 
zar, the  Magi  and  Daniel  seemed  drama- 
tic daringly  dramatic,  in  l<4o,  when 
dramatic  effects,  as  we  understand 
them,  were  in  the  intense  delivery  of 
the  singers  rather  than  in  the  music 

Nothing  could  be  less  dramatic  to  the 
.hearers  of  this  generation  than  the  mu- 
sk: in  which  Handel  discribes  the  liand- 
w?Rhi“  on  the  wall  and  the  mterpreta- 
' it  Nor  is  there  the  pomp,  the 

superb  magnificence  in  this  oratorio  Dm 

WP  find  in  other  works  of  Hanaei  even 
In  suites  for  the  forerunners  of  fine  | 


t.  dj?. 
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del  that  had  stateliness,  a pomp 
t was  missed  last  night  in  spite  of 
us,  orchestra  and  organ, 
ether  Handel  would  have  recog- 
nised his  “Belshazzar"  in  the  per- 
formance of  last  night  is  another  ques- 
tion. The  programme  stated  that  the 
additional  accompaniments  had  been 
written  by  Arthur  W.  Thayer.  Mr. 
Thayer  wrote  them  a good  many  years 
ago  at  the  request  o'f  Col.  A.  Parker 
Browne,  who  was  then  the  president 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  with  a view 
to  the  performance  of  the  oratorio 
here  and  in  London.  Mr.  Thayer  made 
a careful  study  of  the  requirements. 

As  Mr.  Thayer  writes:  “If  there  had 

not  been  a fire  in  the  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  in  1808,  where  the  parts  not 
noted  in  the  'short'  scores  and  probably 
many  of  those  noted  also,  were  burned, 
we  should  have  a much  better  notion  of 
how  his  music  sounded  to  Handel’s 
auditors,  and  vve  should  not  be  at  all 
warranted  in  adding  a note  to  the 
music,  unless  we  tried  to  give  Handel's 
oboe  effects  with  musettes  toned  down 
a little.” 

The  choruses  were  sung  effectively, 
but  there  were  too  few  of  them.  Pos- 
sibly “By  Slow  Degrees”  would  have 
been  still  more  effective  if  the  figure 
beginning  "And  every  step  he  takes” 
had  been  sung  at  a little  faster  pace. 
But  the  singing  of  the  chorus  and  Mr. 
Mills’  temperance  address  were  the  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  performance. 

The  solo  singers  did  their  best  to 
vitalize  the  airs,  and  they  were  gen- 
erally adequate.  The  accompaniment 
was  not  one  of  unfailing  accuracy.  A 
large  audience  applauded  discreetly. 

Now  that  Handel's  “Belshazzar''  has 
been  heard,  the  pomp  of  the  description 
in  the  chapter  of  Daniel  seems  the  more 
overpowering.  There  Is  a music  in  the 
words  that  Jennens  did  not  appreciate 
and  Handel  did  not  rival. 

CHANGELINGS. 

A woman,  apparently  normal  and 
ane,  went  recently  before  a magis- 
rate  in  England  and  declared  that 
(tter  fourteen  years  of  married  life 
^ie  had  just  discovered  her  husband 
e be  a changeling.  She  asked  a war- 
ant  for  her  real  husband.  She  said 
k answer  to  questions  that  she  had 
it  yet  spoken  to  the  changeling 
(Jiout  the  substitution;  that  he  was 
hi  so  kind  to  her  as  her  real  hus- 
ind,  although  his  habits  were  about. 
,ie  same. 

i,  Now,  a changeling  is  generally  un- 
fderstood  to  be  a child  secretly  sub- 
stituted for  another  in  infancy,  espe- 
cially a child,  usually  stupid  or  ugly, 
supposed  to  have  been  left  by  fairies 
in  exchange  for  one  stolen.  The  be- 
lief in  such  substitutions  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  ignorant  or  to  the  poor 
and  humble  in  station.  We  knew 
some  years  ago,  a young  man,  born  in 
a family  of  wealth  and  position,  whe 
was  wretched  because  his  mother  in- 
sisted when  he  was  a baby  that  he 
was.  not  her  child,  that  he  had  been 
substituted  for  her  own  son,  and  not 
only  did  she  henceforth  refuse  to  see 
him,  but  she  hated  him  with  a malig- 
nant hatred.  In  other  respects  this 
woman,  brilliant,  fond  of  society,  was 
apparently  sane. 

Martin  Luther  believed  in  change- 
lings that  were  literally  children  of 
Satan.  He  knew  one,  and  told  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt  that  if  he  were  ruler 
he  would  “venture  homicidium  there- 
on and  would  throw  it  into  the  river 
Moldau.”  Let  us  quote  his  own  words : 
■“I  admonished  the  people  dwelling  in 
^.hat  place  devoutly  to  pray  to  God  to 
lake  away  the  Devil;  the  same  was 
done  accordingly,  and  the  second  year 
jjifter  the  Changeling  died."  Accord- 
ing to  Luther,  these  changelings  did 
lot  live  above  18  or  19  years.  Sir 
Ihomas  Browne,  speaking  of  the  craft 
f the  Devil,  admitted:  ‘‘Of  all  the 

lelusions  wherewith  he  deceives  mor- 
ality, there  is  not  any  that  puzzleth 
'ne  more  than  the  legerdemain  of 
changelings. ” There  were  approved 
■remedies.  In  Ireland  they  put  the 
one  supposed  of  being  a changeling 
on  a hot  shovel.  Then  the  fairies 
restored  the  stolen  one.  In  Denmark 
the  mother  heated  the  oven  and  put 
the  changeling  on  the  fire  shovel,  pre- 
tending to  put  it  in,  or  whipped  it 
severely,  or  threw  it  into  the  water. 
In  the  western  isles  of  Scotland  they 
put  the  poor  child  on  the  beach  below 
high  water  mark  when  the  tide  was 
out.  for  they  thought  the  fairies, 
hearing  the  screams,  would  take  the 
changeling  away  and  restore  the 
stolen  one. 


May  not.  the  Englishwoman  who 
stated  in  court  that  her  husband  had 
suddenly  changed,  that  he  was  not 
the  man  she  had  known  and  loved 
for  nearly  fourteen  years,  be  wholly 
sane?  .Are  there  not  husbands,  or 
wives,  who  after  even  a year  of  mar- 
riage are  practically  changelings? 
They  no  longer  show  the  considera- 
tion, tact,  tenderness,  devotion,  which 
led  to  the  marriage.  They  are  liter- 
ally not  the  same  beings  who  prom- 
ised solemnly  to  love  and  cherish  in 
sickness  or  in  health,  in  riches  or  in 
poverty.  Even  though  there  be  no 
open  infidelity,  the  husband  or  the 
wife  is  a changeling.  “If  I had  thought 
you  were  like  this  I should  never  have 
married  you.” 

A Mrs.  Ensign,  an  Englishwoman, 
has  sued  for  a separation  from  her 
husband  on  the  ground  of  extreme  j 
cruelty.  He  has  filed  in  New  York  a | 

counter  suit  for  a divorce.  In  his  af- 
fidavit he  states:  “The  bewitching 

beauty  of  her  face  and  her  soft,  gentle 
voice  and  winning  ways  were  but  a 
mask  concealing  underneath  a temper 
which,  should  she  even  be  lightly 
crossed,  broke  forth  in  the  most  un- 
controllable bursts  of  passion,  where- 
in she  appeared  t.o  lose  her  very  rea- 
son. And  when,  on  such  occasions.  1 
would  take  my  handkerchief  and  rub 
her  eyebrows  and  her  cheeks,  and 
thus  confront  her  with  the  painted 
evidence  of  her  guilt” — he  complains 
that  she  dyed  her  eyebrows  and  paint- 
ed her  cheeks — “she  would  make  an 
awful  sc.ene,  and  stamp  and  scream 
and  rip  her  clothing  into  shreds.”  In 
other  words,  if  Mr.  Ensign’s  affidavit 
be  true,  Mrs.  Ensign  is  a changeling. 
And  how  many  changelings  there  are, 
both  male  and  female,  who  yet  are 
highly  respected  in  the  community, 
and  are  found  even  in  church  pews 
observing  an  outward  but  armed 
peace! 

SKOWHEGAN. 

“Skowhegan”  is  a word  of  signifi- 
cance in  Maine  today,  more  soothing 
to  many  than  was  ‘‘Mesopotamia  to 
the  good  woman  comforted  whenever 
it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  eloquent 
preacher. 

But  Skowhegan  has  long  been  dear 
to  sons  of  Maine.  Artemus  Ward  was 

once  in  a country  barroom  in  Oregon 
where  several  persons  in  a state  of 
strong  drink  were  boasting  respec- 
tively of  their  birthplaces.  One  was 
born  in  Mississippi,  where  the  sun 
ever  shines  and  the  magnolias  bloom 
the  year  round;  another  was  from 
Kentucky,  the  home  of  Clay,  the  state 
of  splendid  women  and  gallant  men; 
a third  was  born  in  Virginia,  the 
birthplace  of  statesmen,  the  state  of 
chivalric  deeds. 

“And  I,”  said  a yellow-haired  and 
sallow-facfed  man,  who  was  not  of  the 
party,  and  who  had  been  quietly 
smoking  a short  black  pipe  by  the  fire 
—“and  I was  born  in  the  garden  spot 
of  America.” 

‘‘Where  is  that?”  they  said. 

I “Skeouhegan,  Maine!”  he  replied; 
|“kin  I sell  you  a razor-strop?” 
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BOSTON  THEATRE— Opening  night 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Conried,  director.  Gounod’s 
"Faust.”  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Faust Mr.  Dippei 

Mephistopheles. ...  ..1 Mr.  Journet 

Valentin ....Mr.  Stracciari 

IVagner Mr.  Begue 

Marguerite Miss  Farrar 

Siebel Mine.  Jacoby 

Marthe .Mine.  Poehlmann 

Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  made  her  first 
appearance  here  as  an  opera  singer. 
There  was  naturally  great  curiosity  to 
see  and  hear  her,  for  her  fame  has  been 
long  trumpeted  with  shrill,  defiant 
blasts.  We  have  all  been  told  of  her 
success  in  Berlin,  Monte  Carlo,  Paris. 

If  certain  critics  in  New  York  listened 
to  her  with  more  moderate  rapture,  and 
pointed  out  errors  of  her  singing  ways, 
they  were  only  poor  victims  of  parochial 
prejudice,  for  we  were  assured  yester- 
day morning  that  if  Miss  Farrar  had 
been  born  In  -New  York  they  would  have 
been  lost  in  wonder,  love  and  praise. 


In  like  manner  when  certain  critics  of 
Berlin  were  discriminative  in  their  re- 
views of  Miss  Farrar’s  impersonations 
they  were  accused  of  undying  hostility 
toward  everything  American. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Miss  Farrar 
was  much  liked  by  the  audiences  of  the 
Berlin  Royal  Opera  House.  She  was 
young,  she  was  physically  attractive, 
and,  whatever  her  vocal  faults  may 
have  been,  her  voice  was  undoubtedly 
of  more  beautiful  quality  than  that  of 
any  applauded  German  soprano.  Fur- 
thermore, she  had  individuality  and  girl- 
ish enthusiasm. 

But  we  are  not  now  concerned  with 
;her  operatic  life  in  Berlin  or  in  New 
York.  Whether  she  has  been  overpraised 
or  underrated  elsewhere  is  now  irrele- 
vant. 

Appears  as  Marguerite. 

She  appeared  last  night  as  Mar- 
guerite in  Gounod’s  opera.  The  true 
composition  and  impersonation  of  this 
part  has  long  been  a subject  of  much 
discussion.  Should  the  singer  follow 
the  French  traditions,  or  should  she 
attempt  to  be  the  woman  of  Goethe's  ! 
poem?  What  are  the  French  tradi-  j 
tions?  The  Marguerite  of  the  libret-  j 
tists,  it  has  been  said,  should  he  a' 
poetic  idealization  of  simplicity,  inno-  : 
cence  and  of  a purity  that  would  ; 
have  keDt  Faust  far  from  her,  though 
her  heart  did  break,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  demoniacal  power  of  his  guide, 
philosopher,  friend. 

This  Marguerite  often  presents  herself 
on  the  operatic  stage  as  a pale  academic 

figure,  or  a simpering  young  miss  iresu 
from  a select  school,  or  a vapid  beauty 
of  the  glove-box  type.  Yet  Mme.  Car- 
valho, the  first  Marguerite  of  Gounod’s 
opera,  was  described  as  one  of  the  most 
dramatic,  as  well  as  sympathetic  and 
touching,  actresses  on  the  French  oper- 
atic stage.  All  the  experienced  judges 
from  Florentino  to  Berlioz  were  unani- 
mous in  this,  and  d’Ortigue  said  that  her 
voice  was  the  vibration  of  her  soul. 

But  whether  the  followers  of  Mme. 
Carvalho  tread  on  her  heels  or  lag  far 
behind,  the  Germans  insist  that  the  Mar- 
guerite of  the  librettists  cannot  be  the 
Marguerite  of  Goethe. 


The  Gretchen  of  Goethe. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  portray 
Goethe’s  Gretchen  within  the  frame  pro- 
vided by  the  librettists  and  the  com- 
poser. There  is  the  robust,  simple- 

minded.  hot-blcoded  peasant  girl.  The 
girl  well  pleased  with  the  handsome, 
kind  and  generous  gentleman,  a woman 
of  tragedy  as  played  by  Pauline  Lucca. 
The  Gretchen  of  Goethe  was  something 
more  than  this. 

Yet  what  is  to  be  asked  of  a singer 
who  impersonates  Marguerite?  Not  that 
she  shall  attempt  to  follow  the  tradi- 
tions which  had  their  origin  in  the  per- 
formance of  Mme.  Carvalho;  not  that 
she  shall  endeavor  to  turn  Goethe’s 
Gretchen  into  a prima  donna;  but  that 
her  impersonation  shall  be  emotional 
and  pathetic,  that  it  shall  be  thoroughly 
consistent:  that  the  impersonation 

shall  be  continuous,  with  a crescendo  of 
dramatic  force,  and  not  episodic;  that 
the  action  shall  not  be  incongruous  with 
the  music;  in  other  words,  that  the 
composer’s  melodic  lines  and  his 
ryhthms  shall  not  suffer  or  be  dis- 
torted in  order  to  gain  dramatic  effects. 

A maiden  loves  a man.  trusts  him 
gives  herself  to  him.  She  suffers  re- 
morse. she  goes  mad.  Here  is  the  old 
story  of  the  way  of  a man  with  a 
(maid.  It  is  not  necessary  for  any 
woman  who  plays  this  part  to  be 
deeply  versed  in  Goethe’s  poem,  or  to 
be  familiar  with  the  operatic  tradi- 
tions. Traditions  at  the  best  are 
vague  and  uncertain,  and  when  thev 
are  sound,  they  are  sound  and 
weighty  only  until  a singer  of  native 
talent  and  force  conies  upon  the  stage 
and  in  her  turn  gives  rise  .to  tradi- 
tions which  also  for  a time  will  be 
respected. 

A Lyric  Voice  of  Beauty, 

Miss  Farrar's  voice  is  a lyric  soprano 
of  indisputable  beauty  and  charm.  It  is 
not  a dramatic  voice,  and  it  would  not 
I bear  forcing,  but  it  is  the  voice  of  a 
Marguerite,  a Juliet,  a Manon.  It  is 
.a  fresh  and  youthful  voice,  with  a ten- 
der and  womanly  quality. 

As  a singer,  pure  and  simple,  she  is 
not  yet  to  be  reckoned  among  the  truly 
great  who  shine  in  both  lyric  and  drama- 
tic parts.  She  is  not  a mistress  of 
bravura,  if  her  performance  of  the 


Jewel”  song  displayed  ner  to  tun  ."id- 
vantage.  But  as  she  Is  today,  her  sing- 
ing Is  spontaneous  and  free,  and  it  works 
a spell. 

The  upper  tones  need  attention,  for 
they  might  easily  become  shrill,  but 
the  middle  and  lower  tones  are  irre- 
sistible In  their  appeal.  She  sings 
honestly  .without  affectation,  and  in 
time,  no  doubt,  her  tones  will  gain  in 
fulness  without  loss  of  quality,  if 
ambition  does  not  lead  her  to  attempt 
parts  that  are  now  beyond  her  vocal 
resources. 

H<r  voice  alone  would  give  pleasure, 
if  she  were  not  a play  actress  of  much 
more  than  ordinary  ability.  Her  Mar- 
guerite is  poetic,  yet  very  human.  Her' 
impersonation  is  reasonable,  but  never 
matter-of-fact.  It  is  engrossing,  yet 
never  fantastical.  Her  stage  business, 
which  has  evidently  been  carefully  stud- 
ied, is  natural  and  convincing. 

Face  of  Marked  Mobility. 

Her  face  is  c .ie  of  marked  mobility. 
Her  facial  expression,  her  gestures.  Iter 
repose  are  all  eloquent  and.  wonder  of 
wonders,  they  are  singularly  suited,  yet 
without  too  deliberate  attention,  to  the 
music.  Her  entrance  would  have  been 
more  effective  if  her  welcome  by  an 
audience  that  crowded  the  theatre  had 
not  been  so  boisterous  and  long  con- 
tinued. 

In  her  first  interview  with  Faust 
there  was  the  pleasure  of  unexpected  . 
attentions  from  a distinguished  stranger, 
rather  titan  the  surprise  of  a maiden  not  I 
desirous  of  them.  Her  acting  in  the 
garden  scene  was  often  exquisite  in  its 
girlishness  and  in  the  representation  of 
awaking  love.  The  quiet  intensity  or 
iter  confession  of  passion  to  the  stars, 
and  her  final  surrender  to  her  imploring 
lover  were  indescribably  beautiful  and 
effective. 

Young  as  Miss  Farrar  is,  she  lias  al- 
ready mastered  the  great  art  of  prepar- 
ing a dramatic  climax.  In  other  scenes 
there  was  much  In  her  action  to  praise 
and  little  to  disparage,  but  her  chief 
triumph  was  at  the  end  of  the  garden 
scene,  which  is  the  one  great  moment  in 
the  opera. 

Nice  Details  In  the  Part. 

It  would  be  a pleasure  to  speak  of  cer- 
tain unconventional  details  in  her  busi- 
ness throughout,  details  tliat  seemed  so 
natural,  so  inevitable,  that  the  spectator 
wondered  why  they  had  not  occurred  to 
other  singers.  Nor  was  her  action  detri- 
mental to  the  just  and  necessary  vocal 
expression  of  the  situation.  In  the  love 
duet  there  were  a few  moments  when 
she  came  dangerously  near  dragging,  but 
as  a rule  she  showed  appreciation  of  both 
movement  and  rhythm. 

And  what  a pleasure  it  was  to  see  a 
youthful,  charming,  graceful  Margue- 
rite, and  not  a mature  woman,  an  In- 
effectively disguised  matron,  simulating 
laboriously  the  amorous  enthusiasm  of 
maidenhood! 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length 
concerning  the  other  singers.  Mr.  Dip- 
pel  is  well  known  here.  He  is  an  ac- 
curate and  industrious  tenor,  and.  un- 
fortunately. he  is  uninteresting  vocally 
and  dramatically.  Mr.  Straeeiari.  who 
sang  here  for  the  first  time,  is  a wob- 
bling baritone,  with  a vicious  vocal 
method. 

A Ponderous  Mephistopheles. 

Mr.  Journet.  substituting  for  Mr.  Plan- 
con.  who  was  indisposed,  wa-s  a plump 
and  ponderous  Mephistopheles,  without 
subtlety,  without  dramatic  force.  Mtne. 
Jacoby  was  the  Siebel. 

The  singing  of  the  chorus  was  some, 
times  good,  generally  indifferent,  or 
bad.  The  performance  of  the  orches- 
tra was,  as  a rule,  excellent,  and  Mr. 
Bovy,  who  conducted  here  for  the  first 
time,  led  with  much  taste  and  unos- 
tentatious authority. 

The  great  audience  applauded  Miss 
Farrar  enthusiastically,  and  was  most 
generous  toward  her  colleagues. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  Puccini's 
"Tosca.”  The  singers  will  be  Mmes. 
Barnes  and  Jacoby,  and  Messrs.  Caruso. 
Scotti.  Dufriche,  Bars.  Nayarini,  Begue. 
Mr.  Vigna  will  conduct. 


Emma  Eames,  as  She  'Appeared  in  the  Character  of  Tosca  in  Puc- 
cini’s Opera  of  That  Name,  Performed  Last  Sight  at  the 
Boston  Theatre. 


Mme.  Schumann-Heipk  and  the  Kuntz 
Orchestral  Club  gave  a concert  last  even- 
ing in  Tremont  Temple  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Boston  Lyceum  course. 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink  sang  an  aria 
from  Rossi's  “Mitrane."  Rubinstein’s  "Es 
Blinkt  der  Thau,”  Hildach's  "Ini  Lenz.” 
Becker's  "Springtide,''  recitative  and  aria 
from  Meyerbeer's  "The  Prophet.”  The 
rest  of  the  programme  included  Rossini's 
overture,  'Semiramido,”  Offenbach's  "Los 
Contes  d'Hoffmann,"  excerpts  from  Puc- 
cini's ''Bnheme”  and  Flotow's  “Martha," 
and  pieces  by  Paderewski,  Komzak,  Gil- 
let  and  Lacombe. 

There  was  one  of  the  largest  audi- 
< ern  es  of  the  course,  even  the  standing 
1 room  being  taxed,  and  the  entire  pro- 
?ramino  evoked  hearty  entnusiasm. 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink  was  not  in  best 
voice,  and  had  apparent  difficulty  with 
. the  tones  of  her  upper  register,  but  her 
lower  tones  were  as  powerful  and  son- 
orous as  ever,  and  made  a marked  lm- 
oression  hi  Meyerbeer's  aria.  In  the 
group  of  three  spring  songs,  which 
proved  so  ironically  inappropriate  to  the 
weather,  the  singer  delighted  her  audi- 
ence bv  the  convincing  sympathy  and 
sincerity  of  her  performance.  The  di- 
rectness of  her  appeal,  the  robust  and 
hearty  quality  of  her  emotion,  found,  as 
usual  an  immediate  response  with  the 
mirioritv  of  her  hearers,  a-.id  rendered 
their  enthusiasm  in  a large  degree  per- 
sonal She  was  repeatedly  recalled,  and 
added  to  the  programme. 

The  performance  of  the  Orchestra. 
Club  in  the  lighter  numbers  was  admir- 
ably smooth.  The  "Contes  d Hoff- 
mann" and  Paderewski’s  familiar  min- 
uet were  played  capitally,  and,  Indeed, 
were  among  the  most  grateful  numbers 
for  a small  orchestra.  The  operatic 
numbers  re.quire  more  players,  and  Ros- 
sini's overture  is  always-  inexpressibly 

^Thc'  next.  concert.  April  15.  will  be  giv- 
en by  the  Salem  Cadet  Band  and  Mme. 

'harlobte  llaconda,  soprano. 


BOSTON  THEATRE— Puccini’s  ‘‘Tos- 
ca,’’ performed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Optra  House  company.  Mr.  Vigna  con- 
ducted. The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Floria  Tosca • 

St£?rpla 

The  Sacristan Mr.  Bars 

Spoletta_. ...Mr.  Begue 

Mr.  Navarinl 

1 ihephera.'.'.::'.: Mme.  Jacoby 

The  laurels  of  Milka  Ternina  would 
not  let  Emma  Eames  sleep.  She,  too. 
must  triumph  as  Tosoa.  She,  too,  must 
play  a melodramatio,  thrilling  part. 

P She  made  the  attempt  in  New  York 
four  years  ago.  It  was  a brave  one,  but 
however  complimentary  the  critics  were 
in  praise  of  her  ambition  and  endeavor 
they  did  not  conceal  the  barrenness  of 
the  result.  When,  later  in  the  season, 
she  took  another  part,  a Purely  lyHc 
one  her  voice  showed  the  strain  to 
•Jhioh  it  had  been  submitted;  nor  was 
sin-  wliollv  mistress  of  her  vocal  ar- 
tistry. Various  reasons  were  then  given 
why  she  withdrew  from  the  stage  for  a 
time  She  was  suffering  from  nervous 
exhaustion,  etc.  etc.  In  other  words 
she  was  prudent,  and  she  rested  her 

' Nothing  daunted,  she  ma.de,  a.n°ther  | 
season,  a second  attempt  and  the  crlt*9® 
and  good  judges  in  the  audience  said 
that  her  performance  was  a respectable 
one.  She  sang  as  Floria  in  Paris,  and 
sworn  affidavits  were  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  effect  thather'mper- 
sonation  was  a truly  dramatic  one.  This 
season  in  New'  York  she  received  the 
blessing  of  the  courteous,  gallant  com- 
poser, who  exclaimed  in  choice  Italian 
that  he  was  simply  delighted,  that  he 
was  fortunate  in  having  such  an  actress 
honor  him  by  impersonating  Floria,  and 
be  made  other  pleasant  speeches,  or  at 
least  they  were  attributed  to  him. 

Even  sincere  admirers  of  Mme.  Eames 
wore  surprised  when  they  heard  of  her 
intention  to  sing  in  “Tosca.  for  Mme. 
Eames  has  not  been  associated  In  her 
career  with  the  thought  of  inevitable 
success  in  parts  that  demand  the  ex- 
pression of  varied  and  tumultuous  emo- 
tions. She  was  a handsome  apparition 
in  several  operas,  especially  in  Hero 
and  Leander”  and  in  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro."  Her  voice  was  of  a pure  and 
beautiful  quality.  Her  singing,  as  pure 
singing,  often  gave  rare  pleasure.  It 
was  easy  to  think  of  her  as  resplendent 
in  calm  and  statuesque  attitudes. 

She  would  have  charmed  as  a heroine 
drawn  in  a triumphal  chariot  by  superb 
oxen,  or  even  borne  slowly  across  the 
stage  on  a platform  supported  by  cas- 
tors  It  was  not  easy  to  think  of  ner 
chased  round  the  room  by  a cruel  sen- 
sualist who  overturns  furniture  m the 
fnrv  of  his  lust.  It  was  easier  to  think 
of  her  standing  still  and  freezing  Scar- 
nla's  blood  by  the  iciness  of  her. 
"Sir-r-r-r!  How  dare  you?”  than  to 
nicture  her  as  expressing  in  a thrilling 
manner  the  birth  and  development  of 
her  murderous  attempt  and  the  final 
and  highly  successful  knifing  of  the 
baron.  Her  admirers  remembered  the 
-nanv  demands  on  Floria  in  the  cham- 
ber of  horrors  built  and  furnished  cun  - 
ningly  by  Sardou  and  they  wondered  at 
the  daring  of  this  lyric  soprano.  . 

Theoperaitsclf'is  revolting -and  in- 
tolerable, not  merely  by  reason  of  the 
scene  in  which  Searpia  expresses  in  a 
boisterous  manner  his  violent  desire, 


not  by  reason  of  the  unpleasant  bargain 
made  between  Searpia  and  Fiona,  a 
bargain  that  has  been  struck  more  than 
once  in  real  life,  and  has  served  novel- 
ists. dramatists  and  poets;  not  because 
Mrirlo  is  killed  treacherously  In  the 
sight  of  his  mistress  and  the  audience, 
but  by  reason  of  the  torture  scene  in 
which  the  audience  is  compelled  to  be  a 
narty  to  physical  suffering. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  absurdly 
abused  "Salome”  of  .Richard  Strauss 
so  deliberately  revolting  as  this  scene, 
and  furthermore,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Floria.  Mario  and  Searpia 
Hre  in  no  way  creatures  of  flesh  and 
blood  they  are  the  veriest  stage  pup- 
ets  who  are  moved  about  in  order 
cO  give  the  spectator  a succession  of 

nepuccfnf’s°  music,  excellent  as  much 
of  it  Is,  remarkable  as  some  of  It  Is, 

?.  s+age  music  in  the  narrowest  sense. 

If  many  scenes  were  played  in  panto- 
mime the  harrowing  effects — harrow- | 
m^if  the  spectator  did  not  constantly! 
bear  in  "mind  that,  after  all.  these 
t'rpa.hires  were  nothing  to  him 
would  be  the  same.  Indeed,  the  mus  e 
is  often  most  effective  when  there  is 
only  action  and  no  singing  on  the 
stage  and  the  most  Imaginative 
naeSes  in  the  whole  opera  are  those 
of  °the  beautiful  prelude  to  the  third 

a<The  puppets  are  not  individualized  by 
anv  music  put  into  their  mouths.  Their 
characters  do  not  unfold  In  song.  We 
recall  them  In  turn  by  purely  melo- 
dramatic music  played  bY  the  orchestra. 
The  woman  that  plays  the  part  of  Flo 
ria  moves  or  leaves  the  audience  cold 
as  her  expression  of  emotions  Is  In- 
tense or  lukewarm.  Therefore  the  task 
is  the  harder  for  Mme.  Eames. 

Her  performance  last  night  was  better 
than  might  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected Alas.  the  fleeting  years,  my 
§>ostnmus!  Her  figure  is  no  longer 
sculptural,  but  her  face,  especially  her 
profile,  still  has  genuine  beauty.  Her 
face  is  more  expressive  than  It  was,  it 
is  no  longer  like  unto  an  exquisite  por- 
celain shade  for  a lighted  lamp,  a shade 
that  is  impassive  no  matter  what  dread- 
ful scene  may  be  enacted  in  the.  room, 
nevertheless,  this  facial  expressiveness 
has  comparatively  little  variety  and  it 
follows  deliberate  thought  ami  is  not 
simultaneous  with  sudden  mental  opera.- 
Jons  Her  gestures  are  often  graceful, 
at  times  pertinent,  generally  academic 
She  has  gained  somewhat  "l®  Iff' 
ticity,  but  she  is  still  mf3t.  ef£ecti\e 
■o/hpn  she  has  prepared  herself  tor  a 
tableau.  She  lacks  inborn  vivacity,  the 

fire  that  is  easily  kindled  and  is 

Qiimes  Her  emotions  are  not  co“, 
tagious.  The  spectator  looks  on  anil 
sees  a ladv  in  evident  distress,  but  he 
knows  that  it  is  only  assumed,  and 
thaf  it  will  be  temporary.  Althougn 
she1  has  gained  somewhat  in  e^oUonal 
expression,  this  gam  is  due  to  eiiori. 
practice  and  an  honest  attempt  t 
off  self-consciousness.  librettists 

To  give  the  puppet  of  the  lltt 
tragic  proportions,  to  P°rtW  » ^0: ^ 
of  enchanting  caprices  of  sudden  an 
revengeful  jealousy,  of  hatred  that  does 
not  stop  at  murder,  of  love  that  t^tighB 
at  death,  a woman  of  hot  passions,  a 
woman  rejoicing  in  and  mastered  b>  the 
delirium  of  Ufe-this  demands  more  than 
a respectable  performance. 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  the  per- 
formance of  Mme.  Eames  was  the  mo  e 
effective  when  the  composer  gave  her 
opportunity  for  sustamed  vocal  expr-B 


. . Mr.  Drngoiu 

Mr.  Begue 

Miss  T .aw fence 
. Miss  Moran 
Miss  Podtihnann 


| was  emotional  tnrougn  its  beauty. 

While  her  voice  no  longer  works  a spell 
through  Its  whole  compass,  it  Is  heard 
to  far  better  advantage  in  opera  chan 
in  concert,  for  in  the  opera  house  the 
hearer's  attention  is  not  wholly  concen- 
trated on  tonal  character  and  deli  very, 
or  on  the  phrasing,  the  vocal  rhetoric,  but 
Is  distracted  by  the  dramatic  situation, 
the  action  and  the  orchestral  voices. 

Mme  Eames’  singing  on  the  whole 
gave  much  satisfaction  in  sustained 
melody,  though  it  was  not  so  resonant. 
so  brilliant  in  outbursts,  as  in  former 
years.  Declamatory  passages  were  more 
colored  and  intense  than  In  the  years 
when  she  relied  chiefly  on  her  personal 
beauty  and  the  natural  splendor  of  her 
organ.  Thus  she  was  admirable  in  the 
phrases  declaimed  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Searpia  and  here  for  a moment 
there  was  the  true  note  of  tragedy. 

Mr  Caruso  is  not  a romantic  figure 
and  his  Mario  is  necessarily  without 
elegance  or  personal  distinction  In  ac- 
tion. It  is  said  that  he  has  been  a 
spendthrift  with  his  voice  this  season 
in  New  York,  spurred  on  to  lavish  dis- 
play by  the  presence  of  his  rival,  Mr. 

Bond,  a most  accomplished  artist.  Mr. 

Caruso  was  in  excellent  condition  last 
night,  and  he  did  not  spare  himself.  The 
voice  Itself  is  of  wonderful  quality.  The 
fervor  with  which  he  sings  and  the 
manliness  of  his  appeal  make  one  forget 
easily  certain  mannerisms  and  extrava- 
gances that  are  of  greater  Injury  to  the 
future  of  the  singer  than  to  the  present 
enjoyment  of  the  hearer. 

Mr  Scotti  was  less  robust  in  vocal 
explosions  and  less  sinister  In  melo- 
' dramatic  fashion  than  when  he  last 
sang  here  In  "Tosca.”  Perhaps  Mr. 

Puccini,  rehearsing  his  operas  in  New 
York  exerted  a chastening  influence; 
perhaps  Mr.  Scotti  is  feeling  the  re- 
sults of  a hard  season.  On  former  occa- 
sions his  Searpia  was  often  a boisterous 
bogey-man.  It  was  far  removed  from 
the  Searpia  of  the  play  actor  Coquelln, 
but  in  a broad  and  glaring  way  it 
shocked  the  nerves,  which  was  the 
purpose  of  Sardou,  the  librettists,  and 
the  composer. 

The  quiet,  suave,  sly  malignity  of 
Coquelin  would  be  powerless  on  the  op- 
eratic stage  with  the  roaring  orchestra, 
and  we  all  know  that  an  applauded  actor- 
singer  generally,  cuts  a sorry  figure  when 
he  attempts  to  play  in  drama  without 
music.  Mr.  Scotti’s  impersonation  was 
carefully  composed,  but  his  Searpia  was 
a smooth  villain,  almost  too  amiable. 

Mr  Gillbert  was  sadly  missed  as  the 
Sacristan,  but  Mr.  Dufriche  was  again 
f‘  striking  Angelottl,  and  Mr.  Bars  is 
such  an  excellent  Spoletta  that  it  is 
a pity  he  is  Intrusted  with  other,  parts. 

The  finale  of  the  first  act  was  impres- 
sive.  The  stage  was  managed  with  un- 

U Tlie  orchestra  was  constantly  eloquent 
Under  the  lead  of  the  passioqate  Mr.  | 

Vigna,  who  conducted  with  much  taste. 
Indisputable,  authority,  and  the  fervor  of 
a romantic  Italian  who  believes  in  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  score.  • 

All  in  all,  U was  an  interesting  per- 
formance. the  audience,  which  crowded 
the  theatre,  was  enthusiastic,  and  there  i 
were  many  curtain  calls. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  wifi  be  Puc- 
cini’s "Madama  Butterfly.  The  chief 
singers  will  be  Mmes.  Farrar  Homer, 
Lawrence,  and  Messrs.  Dippel,  Scotti, 

Reiss,  Dufriche,  Muehlmann.  Mr.  Vigna 
will  conduct.  The  performance  will  be- 
gin  at  2 o’clock.  . 

The  opera  this  evening  win  be  Trls- 
tan  uod  Isolde.”  The  singers  will  be 
Mmes  Gadskt  and  Schumann-Heink  and 
Messrs.  Burgstaller,  Van  Rooy  Blass, 
Muehlmann,  Reiss  and  Bayer.  Mr. 

Hertz  will  conduct.  The  performance 
will  begin  at  7:45.  T 

BOSTON  T H E A T R E— Puccini's 
"Madama  Butterfly,”  performed  here  or 
the  first  'time  in  Italian  by  the  Metre  | 

C'lr  5rfi^aUcondSnyThe  cast 

was  as  follows  : Mtss  Farm 

* .Mme.  Jacoby 

Suzuki * ' ' ‘ m\ss  Lawrence 

Kate  Pinkerton * Mr.  Dippel 

J>,.  F.  Pinkerton //.'..Mr.  Scotti 

Sharpless .Mr.  Reiss 

mi*.  Dufriche 

Yamaueri * **  Mr  Muehlmann 

The  Mr,  Dragoni 

YekusuYe vpv' 

The  Imperial  Commissione, 

Gho-C'h<>- San's  Mother 

The  Aunt 

E rviv. , Sfc&yir 

at  length  the  ope.ra ^v-rs  terday  after- 
performed  as  it  was  yself-  crlfep  and 
noon,  it  seemed  l he  would 

in  some  respects  !.pPulj”  oare(j  for  the 
be  better  if  .the  verwoA  P«pa«« ^wed 
Opera  Comique  of  Pans  were  "Kept 
everywhere,  and  Mrs.  iinneti 
off  the  stage.  . ..  voung  woman. 

This  accommodating  young  ht  of 

who  is  much  pleased bSS i's  child  by 
taking  care  of  her  husDan  B Fj 

Cho-Cho-San,  so ' aa  • reinjnd  them 
will  have  something  to  uemi^  ^.^t. 
of  Japan  when  they  leturn  eeHl,lP 

ed  States,  is  an  fngv  Sketched 

person,  though  she  J£Doser The  naval 

bv  librettists  and  co  P°-(  • f the  first 

offirer  himself  is  a ea  l lQ  u that 
water,  or  he  w°uki  f shi  American 
t his  Japanese  wife  ana  ms  ^ 

ESghir^t"  the  pinke?: 
ton"-.  then^' ^nusicalCOtreatmentp0if0  you 

VSB?A  W sus 

opera  and  i f ’i(.^"uexpression  of  emo- 
shpuld  phn-Sam  her  faithful  maid, 

ment  of  the  mimic  is  ^ 0f  the  music 

the  nrchestrr  X ay  ^t  (,motional  qv.al- 
sung  by  the  heroine  pffect  of  the  muSjc 
ity  in  itself.  -*  V,A  nn  the  histrionic 
drama  must  defend  impersonates 

KoW  Jap°anesPe  ^ife.  and  not.  first  of  all. 

on  her  singing.  than  Floria  Tosca. 

Like  Ml nu,  tather  tn  and  blQod  and 
this  wife  is  ofi  rs  Japanese 

she  is  very  human.  - little  Japanese 
costumes,  she  ha.- ,nnt„ilv  * woman 


WIADAMA  BUTTERFLY” 
rj GIVEN  AT  THE  BOSTON 

Mraldim  Farrar  in  the  Character  of  Cho-Chh-San  in  Puccini's 
j Tragic  Opera  of  “ Maclama  Butterfly’'  at  Ike  Boston  Theatre. 


■ 

for  any  la has  trusted  herself 
j to  a man  and  been  abandoned  by  him. 
1 She  knows  a Japanese  tune  or  two. 
but  she  is  musically  an  Italian,  which 
is  natural,  since  the  composer  is  ot 
that  race.  She  is  a sympathetic  figure 
from  tile  time  she  appears  with  her 
bridal  paint  till  she  fare-wells  her  child, 
stabs  herself  with  the  honorable  dag- 
ger, and  dies  hearing  the  voice  of  the 
American  cad  outside.  (An  orchestral 
hint  at  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  at 
that  moment  would  be  a delightfully 
ironical  touch.) 

The  impersonation  of  Miss  Farrar,  both 
in  its  charmingly  exotic  exterior  and  in 
its  depth  of  womanly  emotion,  was  one 
of  unusual  force.  The  part  is  a taxing 
one.  There  is  a gamut  of  sentiments 
and  emotions  which  must  be  sounded, 
from  light  hearted,  naive'  coquetry  to 
tlie  despair  that  courts  death,  vet  the 
Keynote  is  one  of  childlike  confidence 
in  the  American  husband.  Only  when 
this  confidence  is  gone  forever  does  tire 
woman  that  stands  a most'  pathetic 
figure  waiting  for  him  from  dusk  to 
dawn  don  the  tragic  mask  and  become 
the  type  of  all  heartlessly  forsaken 
v omen. 

Here  is  a long  crescendo  of  emotion 


I .--‘V  u.  \JL 

to  be  expressed,  a crescendo  that  leads 
inevitably  to  the  one  and  sufficient  cli- 
max. 

In  wealth  of  exquisite  detail  in  the 
action  that  always  seemed  spontaneous, 

. in  effective  facial  expression,  in  the  un- 
failing-and  appropriate  suiting  of  ac- 
tion- to  the  text  and  situation,  in  Hie 
building  up  and  rounding  of  a true 
characterization,  in  dhiotional  outbursts 
and  in  emotional  repose,  the  perfor- 
mance of  Miss  Farrar  was  one  of  sin- 
gular force  and  beauty,  a remarkable 
performance  for  a woman  of  her  rears 
and  experience. 

When  she  entered  in  the  first  act.  her 
intonation  was  insecure  and  her  voice 
seemed  light  and  almost  weak  and 
there  were  other  moments  in  the  first 
fjet  when  her  tones  did  not  carry.  But 
. Madama  Butterfly”  is  a one-part  opera, 
<in<l  the  part  of  the  heroine  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly trying  one.  Miss  Farrar  was 
prudent  in  saying  her  strength,  especial- 
ly in  scenes  when  dramatic  action  was 
or  more  consequence  than  a mere  exhi- 
j n.JF'L  n V0CiaI  .tsouw*.  In  the  acts 
followed  she  sang  and  declaimed 
tor  tllP  tpxt  and  l lie 
I ‘lotion,  and  there  were  outbursts  that 
«ete  irresistible  and  thrilling. 

it  is  not  easy  to  describe  coolly  the 
L?  X.011  madp  'W  Miss  Farrar  in  this 
h'Jwwif  was  as  though  the 

nc^fh Farrar  had  bleu  put 
mto  theTm°uth  of  Sada  Yaceo. 

and  Sihe°mwmiS  SUfFeri»1,s  from  gastritis. 

J'1*1  not  Sing  tonight  In 
Martha,  but  she  fully  expects  to  be 
irdn.r°-  ft  Pl°  part  of  Amneris'on  Sat- 
>ed<Nanfw  ntenin'i  ,Mmc-  Jacoby,  who  will 
.Tve  rm 'v  tonight,  was  substituted  for 
Homer  yesterday  as  Suzuki.  Her 


performance  wa$  dramatically  svmp, 
thetic  and  vocally  excellent.  It  is  n 
often  that  Mme.  Jacoby  has  the  op po 
tunit.y  in  opera  to  display  so  fully  h 
rich  and  velvety  tones. 

Mr.  Dippel  sang  after  His  usual  hone 
manner  as  B.  F.  Pinkerton,  Benjam: 
Franklin  Pinkerton,  no  doubt.  M 
Scotti  was  a capital  Sharpless,  and  M 
Keiss  as  Goro  more  than  once  remind? 
the  audience  of  Mime  masquerading  i 
Japanese  dress.  The  other  parts  wer 
satisfactorily  taken. 

The  opera  was  handsomely  mounte 
in  all  respects,  and  the  stage  manage 
rnent  was  unusually  good. 

Mr.  Vigria  gave  an  eloquent  and  pa? 
sionate  reading  of  the  score,  and  t]\ 
orchestra  responded  to  all  his  appeal. 
Ns  the  orchestra  is  placed,  stormy  pas 
sages  in  the  score  necessarily  cover  th 
singers  unless  they  shriek  and  roar.  ] 
may  be  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Vigm 
unlike  Mr.  Hertz,  does  not  allow  soun 
to  degenerate  into  noise. 

The  theatre*  was  crowded  with  a mos 
enthusiastic  audience. 

Mme.  Gadsfyi  Sings  in 
‘ ‘ T ristan  und  Isolde  ’ 

The  opera  in  the  evening  was  Wag- 
ner s Tristan  und  Isolde."  Mr.  Hert 
conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows- 
Tristan  *; Mr.  Burgstalle 

IsuliU*.  Mme.  Gaflsk 

Ivurwena1 Mr.  Van  Renj 

Biangiifiip. Mme.  Selnmmnn-Heinl 

The  performance  of  this  great  and  too 
long  di  awn  out  music  drama  was  often 
coarse. and  boisterous,  under  the  leader. 
Ship  of  Mr.  Hertz,  yet  it  evidently  gave 
much  pleasure  to  an  audience  that,  while 
a 12?*®°“®.  was  the  smallest 
thus  tar  Tristan  and  Isolde”  is  not 
necessarily  a noisy  music  drama:  as  a 
™ayfr  of,. fact..  m the  most  sonorous 
1 assa„es  tliere  is  no  need  of  orchestral 
excesses  or  bawling  on  the  stage:  nor 
ls.  .ere  any  exeifse  for  coarse  treatment 
of  this  wonderful  score;  but  Mr.  Hertz 
has  a heavy  hand. 

fnY  £a'?sk.i  took  tlle  bart  of  Isolde 
loi  the  first  time  in  this  e-ity.  She  ap- 
peared as  Isolde  for  the  first  time  this 
fow°n,T?nd  he*  appearances  have  been 
fh,s  painstakmg  singer  labors 
under  two  disadvantages:  her  face  is 
not  mobile,  and  she  has  not  the  ability 
to  color  her  tones  in  order  to  differen- 
tia® ^nd  S'Ve  emPllasis  to  various  emo- 

o J*- ur»!lermoJ,^’  tias  little  poetic  im- 

agination. Of  lat,  she  has  contracted 


the  habit  ol  mourning  in  song,  arm 
therefore  her  tones  have  not  the  full 
beauty  that  characterized  them  when 
she  first  visited  us  and  for  softie  seasons 
afterward.  Her  Isolde  last  night  was 
neither  a woman  of  stately  dignity,  nor 
a woman  of  Irresistible  fascination. 
Her  impersonation  was  an  earnest  one. 
it  might  be  called  conscientious  and 
industrious,  but  it  was  not  romantic, 
and  a prosaic  Isolde  would  have  caused 
no  trouble  on  shipboard  or  in  Cornwall. 

'There  is  a manliness  hi  Mr.  Burgstal- 
lers’  representations  that  commands  re- 
spect. He  lias  improved  sim-e  he  first 
name  here  in  his  general  bearing,  and 
also  in  his  vocal  delivery.  When  the 
orchestral  storm  begins  to  gather,  lie 
begins  to  shout.  Yet  here  in  Boston  we 
have  learned  from  Mme.  Nordiea  and 
Mr.  Jean  de  Iteszkc  that  the  music  gl 
this  drama  can  be  sung  with  great  ei- 
feet.  and  also  with  beauty  of  tone  and  a, 
display  of  vocal  art.  Mme.  Ternina 
proved  to  us  that  Tsolde  was  not  a con- 
ventional  tragedy  queen,  not  a shrieking 
virago,  but  a woman  of  tenderness  and 
romance,  as  well  as  dignity.  . 

Mme.  Sehumann-Heink,  unbecomingly 
attired  would  have  been  heard  to  best 
advantage  in  the  melody  of  the  second 
act  while  she  keeps  watch  had  the  or- 
chestra given  her  full  opportunity.  In 
the  first  act  her  singing  was  not  of  the 
best.  Mr.  Van  Rooy  was  a devoted  Kur- 
wenal.  and  Mr.  Blass  delivered  the  ser- 
mon of  King  Marke  in  an  impressive 
manner. 

It  is  strange  that  there  is  still  obedi- 
ence to  certain  traditions  that  did  not 
I come  from  Richard  Wagner,  especially 
after  it  lias  been  conclusively  proved 
[that  this  music  can  be  beautifully  sung 
and  played.  Yet  there  are  some  hearers 
who  believe  that  shouting  wildly  on  the 
stage  to  a thunderous  din  in  the  or- 
chestra is  a performance  in  the'  true 
Wagnerian  spirit. 

Tlie  opera  tonight  will  be  ‘Marta, 
with  Mr.  Caruso  as  Lionello. 


CoNCER  tFo  YER 

Comment  on  Sundry  Operatic 
Mephistopheles — First  Man 
to  Sing  Part. 


DOINGS  AND  SAYINGS  IN 
MUSICAL  WORLD. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Journet  was  welcomed  last  Me 
day  night  at  the  Boston  Theatre  with 
storm  of  applause  that  must  have  si 
prised  him.  Many  were  evidently  n 
aware  that  he  had  been  substituted  f 
Mr.  Plancon,  whose  impersonation 
so  polished  that  one  is  constantly  i 
minded  by  him  of  the  line:  "The  prin 
of  darkness  is  a gentleman." 

The  impersonation  of  Mephistophel 
ishMirt  a”J  lum 

church  seen  e.^  W h y6  irf  Uiewor } d did1 
leanfng10outbofFtSSt  Then  Marguerh 
fhfal  1 yS e mb  faced  ‘£Sr 
tion  is  °n  the  other  side  of  the  stac 
e 18  suPPosed  to  be  in  the  shader 

hlv^rbeirLUVerd 

thoughts  t 6 m.  e“  from  all  amoroi 
aIwn*hhiS  hflrsh  an d Vf?ra ti ng^Ha°h’a ' ” 

as  rriB  Is: 

pawwaa? 

mL'SuF  antic*Pated  the  entrance  I 
the  Shakespearian  clown  In  the  cirri 

?ha°SrertKg'  MePhist°Pheles  and  Ma 
the  show* h 6 S°ne  and  dance  couple  < 

The  first  Mephistopheles  in  Gounod 
opera  was  a man  named  Emile  Bi 
lanque,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1866  at  tl 
age  of  10  years.  Berlioz,  who  witness! 
the  first  nerformance  and  did  not  fin 
the  serenade  striking— perhaps  he  ri 
“-?d  q1?  °uwn  music— said  he  wa 

*h  e 's'tr^d e'nVi* 6m d^Ei n^]*v^ce^ 

ter  suifi^savs  p!1'  Was  the  m«sic  bel 
: GoruSnUo^'anSdayhSe 

a more  elegant  Satan."  rn  Fa,  re>hfn 
Snatth°enrethwaes  W?8  the  « Ire" 

te^Wh^fiU"Faust'bCtUa^V*^ll^^cd'^r'  °01: 
of  phUosophy  and  Clara  Louise  Ke 

el^  wasMBS2M.IteWrhe 
^spicionCa^  buffoonery.  ”bUAa'V(or°  Mis 

Kellogg’s  Marguerite  "her 
prano  voice  was  purity  itself  and  sh 
sang-  to  perfection.  Her  Marguerit 
thafdi!  u”aPproached  in  my  memory- 
r.f,atrJsH*lnaPProached  from  a Barbi'er 
Carre-  jounod  point  of  view  for  thpr 
was  nothing  of  Goethe's  Gretchen  h 

Then  there  was  the  Mephistophele 
of  Josef  Hermanns,  who,  it  was  said 
had  been  picked  out  of  the  Coven 
Garden  chorus  on  account  of  hi 

Life  ”n  nLa  w voiCe  and  imposing-  stat 
iVT e# , , considered  <by  many  a 

the  ideal  Mephistopheles.  There  weri 
who  used  to  take  out  Thei 

I MheV°  5imo  his  triI]  in  the  sere 
I nade.  Mr.  Ap thorp  added:  “He  wa 


f ayh5.r^rn»eb?£-.flnd,ns,i,i;  Mtph- 

' the  r?rnL'PlbeT  Hermanns  as  Sarastro  In 

8r<iAc£de,my  of  Mllsia.  New  York  n 

0 Lr°f£“tla  Pattl‘  wha-  on  acoo'unt 

poaram-J.«^en°SS’'  made  vory  aP: 
the  Z1  'n  opera,  sang  tlio  music  of 
tlie  mysterious  Queen  of  Night  with 

Can?s6n° £ an  id ta  IV  °i  t:rllliailco-  Pauline 
wersimif  Habelmann,  the  tenor, 
r among  the  othei’  slnarers  Hr>r 

L"hal«,,ot  a man.  and  his' 
ulod  ■ de?,t  and  cavernous.  He 
used  to  sing  The  fetor m Kin/?”  m.i 

thp11wAd?,lt'  whlcb  as  :he  pronounced 
the  words  sounded  "I'm  a -bloat  " ' Hii 
Mephistopheles  was  coarse  anil  v u 1- 

-rd  to6 plant  Z 

bled  IjJocleHAn.”1 
rvr,'\  ? renchmah,  Jamet,  played  the 
f in  ti^°  United  States  with  much 
fonhitf;*  Pfo'hably  the  dullest  Mephls- 
tophdes  ever  seen  on  the  stage  was 
Fischer.  This  admirable 
H.^ns  Sach  was  indescribably  dull  as 
1 am  referning  now  to  hll 
palmy  days  as  a member  of  the  Dr^s- 
ihT  apera  company.  Castlemarv  played 
force  huf  Mephistopheles  with  much 
intonation  was  often 
muhhUcr • t ■ ^?au.rcp®  impersonation  was 
much  criticised  in  Paris,  on  account  of 
his  costumes  and  “original  business." 

1 remember  him  as  Valentin  watching 
Edouard  de  Reszke  curiously  in  Me- 
chonics  building  when  the  latter  bel 
lowed  the  "Calf  of  Gold,"  and  Brer 
atdeaseld  looked  as  thoL*gh  he  were  ill 

Ah,  the  power  of  music.  Prof.  J.  Avery 
Dailey,  the  boy  violinist  of  Atlanta,  a 

°f,  H years-  was  married 
A-,  ? Mrs'  Marla  Kitchens, 
who  has  five  children,  one  of  whom  is  as 

?o  nm  nef  tysbaJld:  The  hoy  gave  lessons 
the  ™ ihf  MtTs-  Kitchen  s daughters,  and 
the  mother  became  Infatuated  with  him. 

eieWaSihln?ii°n‘  D’  C--  was  not  wholly 
pleased  with  a performance  of  "Faust” 
there  last  Saturday.  The  Times  said- 
Lames  was  not  in  good  voice,  and  looked 
too  matronly  to  be  an  ideal  Marguerite 
to  say  nothing  of  her  dark  hair,  which  Is 
an  innovation  of  the  last  few  years.  The 
dark-haired  Marguerite  could  be  well 
?‘°?d  ,’.f  ahp  he  young,  girlish  and  un- 
sophisticated; but  a Marguerite  with  her 
dark  hraids  bound  in  a knot  at  the  back 
ot  the  head  was  one  which  could  not  be 
forgiven  throughout  the  first  act  ” Mr 
P'ppel  d;d  not  give  the  high  C in  the 
Salve  Dlmora,  and  the  Times  compared 
this  air  without  the  top  note  to  "eggs 
without  salt.”  .There  was  little  inspira- 
tion for  enthusiasm  except  when  Plancon  I 
sang,  and  when  the  soldiers  in  the  third  I 
act  gave  that  glorious  chorus,  headed  bv 
their  own  16  cornetists.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  published  last  ■ 
Sunday  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
aesthetics  of  the  stage:  “A  woman  with 
'black  hair  or  brown  hair  or  red  hair  has 
a better  chance  of  success  on  the  stage 
than  a woman  whose  hair  is  blonde  This 
goes  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  few 
stage  women  have  it  in  them  to  be  as 
successful  as  has  been  Lillian  Russell  the 
princess  of  blondes.  But,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  queenly  Lillian  and  a few 
more,  most  of  the  really  successful  act- 
resses are  brunettes.”  Then  it  attempted 
to  prove  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Charles  Santley,  who  will,  soon 
celebrate  his  50th  anniversary,  "never 
muffled  up  his  throat."  He  also  smoked 
and  in  his  "reminiscences”  he  wrote 
entertainingly  about  tobacco  and  it« 
use.  "A  smoker,”  he  said,  "ought  to 
lie  able,  to  distinguish  between  a Ger- 
man cigar,  dear  at  £7  a thousand,  and 
a Havana  worth  eight  guineas  a hun- 
dred, whereas  many  persons  who  smoke 
cannot.  He  ought  to  smoke  without 
expectorating.  He  ought  not  to  chew 
the  end  of  his  cigar  or  the  mouthpiece 
of  his  pipe.  He  ought  never  to  allow 
a drop  of  tobacco  juice  to  pass  beyond 
his  lips.  He  ought  neither  to  puff  h:« 
tobacco  for  the  mere  sake  of  envelop- 
ing himself  in  a cloud  of  smoke,  nor 
have  to  make  repeated  visits  to  the 
ma.cli  box.  And  above  all,  he  ought 
not  to  go  about  the  whole  day  10n° 
with  a pipe  or  cigar  in  his  mouth,  but 
confine  himself  to  a moderate  use  of 
them.” 

Mr.  Santley  took  to  smoking  as  a pre- 
ventive of  indigestion,  not  for  a “cruel 
nervous  disease.”  As  a rule  he  did  not 
smoke  during  the  working  season  until 
the  evening  after  dinner,  but  if  he  had 
to  sing  in  a matinee  he  smoked  a cigar 
after  luncheon.  "I  find  it  soothes  the 
nerves  and  clears  away  cobwebs  ” 

Mario,  the  famous  tenor,  smoked  from 
25  to  30  ordinary-sized  cigars  a day,  and 
in  Italy  he  would  smoke  100  Cavours  a 
day.  He  did  not  apparently  suffer  from 
this  excess. 


Mr.  Jaroslav  Kocian,  fiddling  in  the 
South,  went  to  a negro  church  "on  the 
lower  Wetumpka  road”  and  heard  800 
negroes  in  unison  "hum  the  peculiar 
fantastic  noises  that  all  couthprn  people 
know  without  explanation.”  He  listened 
in  ecstasy,  but  did  not  forget  to  draw 
"a  scratch  pad”  from  his  pocket  and 
jot  down  notes.  "I  have  never  heard 
anything  like  it  in  my  life  before.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  I heard  among 
the  peasantry  when  I was  In  Russia. 
The  music  was  so  strange  I cannot  de- 
scribe it  with  my  limited  knowledge  of 
English.  I shall  never  forget  It.”  The 
worst  remains  to  be  told.  "He  avowed 
his  purpose  of  composing  melodies  with 
the  airs  as  the  theme.” 

Mr.  Converse’s  “Mystic  Trumpeter" 
will  be  played  by  the  Thomas  orches- 
tra of  Chicago  tomorrow  afternoon  ard 
Friday  evening. 

Tlie  opera  "Priscilla”  was  performed 
last  evening  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Carlisle  Indian  school  by 
50  "talented  redskins."  Another  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  commencement  ex- 
orcise was  the  appearance  of  "the 
rnuch-talked-of  Hopi  Indians,  from  New 
Mexfco,  who  are  recognized  as  the 
greatest  longdistance  runners  in  the 
world,  who  went  through  their  noted 
feats.  ’ 

The  San  Francisco  Call  did  not  care 
I for  Mme.  Tarquini  as  Mlcaela  In  "Car- 
Imen”;  "Tarquini  did  not  make  much  of 
I Micaela  in  any  way,  but  then  it  is 
| an  obscured  role,  anyway  Segurola's 
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sonorous  basso  found  striking  ventila- 
tion through  the  music  allotted  to  II 
Dancairo.”  

The  National  Society  of  Musical 
Therapeutics  held  a meeting  in  a New 
York  studio  to  "discuss  and  demon- 
strate by  experiment  the  effects  of 
music  on  the  psychic  being  and  the 
lights  the  livers  and  the  lungs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Sun,  'Miss  A escelius 
made  a little  speech  as  a startei. 
wherein  she  quoted  certain  writers 
V,  ho  quoted  other  writers  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  musical  vibrations  have 
remedial  effects.  Once  they  cured  a 
case  of  ‘screaming  tits,’  ‘they  stimu- 
late  digestion,  promote  nutrition,  act 
as  a sedative,  increase  the  blood  pres- 
sure,’ and  consequently  the  day  is 
rapidlv  coming  when  no  well  regu- 
lated hospital  will  be  without  a doc- 
tor of  music  on  its  staff  Miss  \ esce- 
hus  savs  further,  in  a little  booklet 
she  distributed,  that  ‘music  powerful- 
ly influences  the  emotions,  irrespec-i 
tivo  of  nationality  or  creed.'  J 

I “A  woman  all  dressed  in  black  and 
1 sv /mounted  by  a black  picture  hat 
sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  a piano 
and  the  vibrations  of  passing  trolley 
cars  that: 

I want  no  stars  in  Heaven  to  got>  yide  meh 
When  I look  In  your  dear  eyes. 

“A  tall.  Mepliistophelian  baritone 
«a‘d  he  was  ‘wearing  awa'  to  the 
iand  ol  the  leal.’  and  there  were 
soprano,  ‘cello,  violin  and  contralto 
solos  following  this  to  heighten  the 
heart  action  of  those  present. 

"One  physician  held  the  hand  of  a 
little  gray  gowned  lady  in  one  corner, 
while  another  held  the  hand  of  one 
gowned  in  black  In  another  corner. 
Before  this  each  physician  had 
held  the  ladies'  pulses  out  in 
the  corridor  and  had  then  marked  the 
heart  beats  on  a scientific  score  card. 
The  game  was  to  find  out  the  differ- 
ence between  the  final  scores  tabu- 
lated first  in  the  silent  corridor  and 
then  in  the  musically  vibrating 
studio."  

Here  Is  another  glimpse  at  musical 
life  in  Kansas  City.  A man  plays  the 
piano  there  10  hours  a day,  seven 
days  in  the  week,  and  no  holidays, 
for  $15  a week.  He  plays  in  a “5-cent 
electric  theatrette,”  for  they'  have 
"theatrettes”  In  Kansas  City.  He 
changes  "from  rag-time  to  sacred 
music."  "Sometimes  he  plays  with  one 
hand  and  rests  the  other.  He  has 
long  been  proficient  enough  to  talk 
and  laugh  with  a friend  in  the  front 
row  and  even  get  into  deep  arguments 
without  missing  a note.  His  playing 
Is  almost  mechanical.  Indeed  he  says 
he  often  goes  half  asleep  toward  clos- 
ing time  and  wakes  with  a start  when 
the  lights  flash  on.  But  he  never 
stops  playing.’* 

The  only  stimulant  indulged  in  by 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  the  famous 
pianist,  is  a dry  shampoo.  Should  he 
feel  just  a trifle  "off”  an  hour  before 
a performance  he  hies  him  to  a barber 
shop  and  indulges  In  his  favorite  dis- 
sipation. He  remains  there  until  just 
j before  the  hour  for  his  recital  to  be- 
gin, when  he  dashes  away  to  the  con- 
j cert  hall  with  what  he  calls  “ze 
rr-rackle  of  ze  ammonia”  still  ting- 
ling in  his  head. — (Contributed  by 
1 some  ingenious  press  agent  to  an  ex- 
change. It  should  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  de  Pachmann,  to  the  joy'  of  all 
lovers  of  exquisite  piano  playing,  will 
visit  us  again  next  season.) 

The  death  of  Otto  Goldschmidt  re- 
vived many  stories  about  his  wife, 
Jenny  Lind.  The  London  Sketch  says 
that  her  character  was  beautiful,  but 
after  all  she  yvas  human.  "She  did  a 
thing,  upon  a day',  which  many'  of  us 
yvould  emulate,  given  the  opportunity 
— and  the  courage.  During  service  at 
a country  church  her  friends  saw  the 
singer  suddenly  leave  her  pew,  scurry 
across  the  aisle,  and  violently'  shake 
a woman  by  the  shoulders.  ‘What  in 
the  name  of  fortune  possessed  you  to 
do  that?'  they  asked  her,  after  the 
service.  ‘What  had  the  wretched 
woman  done?’  ‘Why.  didn't  you  hear 
she  was  singing  a false  second?’  yvas 
I the  answer.” 
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which  will  be  seen  and  heard  here  Sat- 
urday night.  , . . 

It  is  said  that  she  assumed  the  pert 
of  Lady  Enrichetta  last  night  for  the 
first  time.  It  would  be  unfair  to  speak 
in  detail  of  her  performance.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  audience  was 
kindly  indulgent.  . , . . 

Mme.  Jacoby,  who,  it  is  said,  too.v. 
the  part  of  Nancy  for  the  first  tune, 
sang  effectively  in  the  third  act. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  Miss  AoOtt 
and  Mrs.  Homer,  it  would  nave  been 
better  to  change  the  opera  than  to  give 
Miev  generally  inadequate  performance 
of  last  night.  It  is  said  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Mr.  Conried  wished  to  put 
on  Puccini's  "Boheme,”  with  Miss  r ar- 
lar  and  Mr.  Caruso,  but  that  the  local 
management  insisted  that  the  subscrib- 
ers would  be  corely  disappointed  if  they 
did  not  hear  the  tunes  of  dear  old 
“Martha.”  These  subscribers  had  evi- 
dently never  read  Mr.  Chorley’s  opinion, 
written  a halt  century  ago,  to  the  effect 
that  this  music  is  "poor,  small,  hybrid 
The  theatre  was  crowded,  and,  in 
spite  of  tiie  generally  inferior  quality 
of  the  performance,  there  was  much 
enthusiasm,  not  only  over  Mr.  Caruso’s 
singing  of  “M’Appari,”  but  over  the 
other  tunes  and  the  concerted  num- 
bers, which  were  recognized  in  spite 
of  false  intonation  and  shaky  colora- 
tura. Nor  was  this  straying  from  the 
true  pitch  characteristic  only  of  Miss 
Mattleld.  Mr.  Journet  had  his  un- 
fortunate moments.  By  the  way,  who 
ever  persuaded  him  that  he  could 
trill?  And  Mr.  Caruso  himself,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  opera,  was  not  free 
from  reproach.  , , . ... 

The  audience  applauded  singing  that 
it  would  not  have  tolerated  at  the 
Castle  Square  Theatre  under  the  reign 
of  Mr.  Savage.  It  enjoyed  the  music 
In  spite  of  the  performance.  Mr.  Ca- 
ruso's delivery,  of  the  famous  air  was, 
indeed,  worth  hearing,  and  a repetition 
of  the  air  yvas  unavoidable.  But,  as  i 
have  said,  there  was  applause  for  every- 
body and  everything. 

Many'  were  applauding  no  doubt  the 
memories  of  singers  associated  with  this 
opera.  They  remembered  Patti.  Nilsson. 
Parepa.  Brignoli— the  list  is  a long  one. 
Then  there  were  persons  who  first  be- 
came familiar  with  “Martha"  through 
church  choirs;  for  the  music  of  the  duet 
of  Lionello  and  Plunkett  has  been  set  to 
"Guide  Me  O Thou  Great  Jehovah,  and 
the  "Good  Night”  of  the  second  act  was 
turned  into  an  evening  sacred  hymn— 
was  it  not  in  the  Baumbach  collection ; 
All  in  all,  there  were  precious  memories. 
Some,  perhaps,  remembered  Sher  Camp- 
bell or  Santley  trolling  out  the  porter 
song,  “a  song  vapid  as  the  residue  of 
out  a stale  vat.”  And  some  found  de- 
light in  thinking  of  the  various  singers 
that  had  laughed  through  the  spinning 
wheel  quartet  one  of  the  ftw  truly  de- 
lightful scenes  in  this  opera  designed 
for  family  use.  „ , , 

“Martha”  has  been  performed  so  bril- 
liantly in  Boston  in  the  past  '-ears 
that  it  was  a pity  to  exhume  it  for 
such  a fate.  Mr.  Caruso  saved  the  per- 
formance from  being  one  to  be  remem- 
bered dismally.  Mr.  Vigna  conducted 
with  the  care  that  he  would  bestow  on 
an  opera  by  Puccini. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  “Tann- 
haeuser.”  The  chief  singers  will  be 
Miss  Farrar.  Mme.  Fremstadt,  Miss 
Alten  and  Messrs.  Burgstaller.  Goritz 
I and  Blass.  Mr.  Hertz  will  conduct. 
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BOSTON  THEATRE— Flo  tow’s  “Mar- 
tha.” performed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  company  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Vigna  conducted.  The  cast  was  as 

follows: 

Lady  Enrichetta Mme.  Mattfeld 

Nancy Jacoby 

Lionello Mr.  Caruso 

Plunkeit .Mr.  Journet 

Sir  Tristan. Mr.  Dufrlche 

The  sheriff Mr.  Navarlm 

A slip  inserted  in  the  programme 
last  night  announced  that  Miss  Abott 
had  "wilfully  broken  her  contract," 
and  failed  to  appear  for  the  perform- 
ance of  ‘Martha";  that  Mrs.  Homer 
was  still  suffering  from  gastritis; 
that  In  order  to  avoid  a change  of 
opera.  Mme.  Mattfeld  and  Mme.  Ja- 
coby would  be  substituted.  Tlie  kind 
indulgence”  of  the  audience  was 
begged  in  behalf  of  these  artists. 

Marie  Mattfeld  visited  Boston  as  a 
member  of  Damrosch’s  German  opera 
company  in  1S96-7-8.  and  later  as  a 
member  of  the  Damrosch-Lllis  com- 
pany. She  then  appeared  as  one  of  the 
Valkyries,  one  of  the  Khme  maidens, 
the  Shepherd  in  "Tannhaeuser,  Mary 
in  “The  Flying  Dutchman.  Stephano. 
the  priestess,  in  “Aida,”  and  both  as 
Mercedes  and  Frasiuita  in  Carmen. 
This  season  she  was  applauded  in  New 
York  for  her  performance  of  Haensel, 


BOSTON  THEATRE- Wagner’s"Tann- 
haeuser,”  performed  by'  the  Metropol- 
itan opera  company  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Hertz  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hermann,  the  Landgrave ......Mr.  Blass 

Tannhaeuser Mr.  llurgstaller 

Wolfram Mr.  Goritz 

Walther 

Blterolf Mr.  Muelilmann 

Heinrich Air.  Bayer 

Mr  Diifriehe 

Elisabeth Miss  h arrar 

Venus  Mme.  Fremstad 

Shepherd yiiss  Alten 

We  are  accustomed  to  seeing  a bulky' 
Elisabeth,  an  Elisabeth  who  enters  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  act  with 
noisy  squeals  of  joy,  and  with  sema- 
phoric  gestures,  all  x’s  and  y’s;  a wo- 
man who  when  fairest  might  have  sat 
for  one  of  von  Kaulbach’s  maidens,  and 
when  most  formidable  for  a statue  of 
Germania,  to  adorn  the  brewery'  of  a 
wealthy  patriot. 

There  have  been  a few  exceptions. 
There  was  Milka  Ternina.  whose  im- 
personation of  Elisabeth  was  memora- 
ble but  she  had  neither  the  voice  nor 
th»  vocal  art  of  Miss  Farrar.  Run  over 
the  list  of  Elisabeths  you  have  seen. 
Nine  out  of  ten  have  been  apparently' 
middle-aged  and  didactic;  nor  did  grief 
for  Tannhaeuser’s  absence  reduce  then- 
weight.  . ... 

Whether  Miss  Farrar  is  prudent  m 
singing  the  music  of  Wagner  at  bus 
stage  of  her  career  Is  a question  that 
need  not  now  be  discussed.  It  is  more 
pertinent  to  say  that  her  impersonation 
of  Elisabeth  i3  in  all  respects  sympa- 
thetic and  charming.  It  is  an  idealiza- 
tion cf  the  character. 

Miss  Farrar  lias  now  appeared  here  as 
Marguerite,  Madam  Butterfly  and  Elisa- 
beth. There  are  operatic  singers  who  i 
have  appeared  here  in  a dozen  or  more  | 
parts  and  in  each  they'  simply  were 
themselves  with  change  of  costume  and 
of  music.  The  personality  of  Miss  Far- 
rar is  lost  In  each  part.  She  is  Mar-  ] 
guerite,  she  is  a deserted  Japanese  ( 
woman,  she  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Landgrave.  Not  only  is  there  charac-  I 
terization  by  means  of  action,  but  also 
by  the  coloring  and  the  general  use  of 
the  voice.  . . . 

As  Elisabeth,  her  task  is  not  so  ardu- 
ous In  respect  to  constant  attention  to 
detail  as  it  is  in  the  opera  of  Puccini, 
but  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the 
part  of  Elisabeth  is  in  itself  a pitfall  to 
those  who  act  only  laboriously  and  by- 
rote  There  is  here  no  opportunity  for 
exultation,  except  in  the  opening  apos- 
trophe. There  Is  no  passionate  love 
duct  for  the  love  of  Elisabeth  for  TanD- 
haeuser  is  hardly  confessed  to  her  own 
modest  self.  There  is  no  scene  of  jeal- 
ou°v  no  scene  of  raging  despair.  There 

* S T h e' s in ge r S ntu st ' m alt e her  effects  by 
the  pathos  of  the  voice  and  by  the 
eloquence  of  repose.  The  grand  aria 


Geraldine  Farrar  as  Elisabeth  in  Wagner’s  Opera  of  Tannhaueser 
at  the  Boston  Theatre , in  Which  Foie  She  Achieved  a Notable 
Success. 
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thp  prayer  of  a heart-broken  maiden. 

I of  resignation,  the  prayer  of 

a Pi^I  nl  *iie  -world  and  its  vani- 

are  ^ nought"  and  among  these 

VIt1  would  not1  be  easy’ to  imagine  a 
I lovelier  impersonation  of  blameless  aiid 

appearance  does  not  cause  one  to  foi 

Se«. ve's5  da^gh ter~b'u t1 ' t his °d  i gli i t yVas 

^assumed  pomp  of  stage-strut, 
Sntossed  head  and  distended  nostrils; 

U Hs the  dignity  that  does  not  depend 
Ivn  liYo-h  heels  or  avoirdupois  lhe 
sweetness  of  expression  is  not  a simper; 
the  "lance  of  understanding  at  Tann 
naeuscr  in  the  tournament  is  not  a 

f°Thlre  ^Elisabeths  who  when  Tann- 

SHSSsss! 

R8K?  fS»*B-,rhn*rI'“bSi| 

M-niglw!  fate.  Not  till  she  has  saved 

SB™.  1 

‘ remarkable  degr^for 

haf/S  afu/it 

aikhaaVFani0rL‘0sUvoice  last  night  was 
used  only  as  a medium  for  expressing 
Hie  emotion  of  the  moment.  Its  quality 
was  vaHed  to  suit  each  emotion.  It 
was  always  effective,  because  it  « the 
one  suitable  expression  of  a sincere 
emotion.  It  was  the  voice  of 
not  of  an  admired  prlma  donna  confi- 
dent of  applause  to  come.  , . . 

This  voice,  that  is  by  nature  l5.r'c',^  ' 
came  dramatic  by  reason  of  the  dra 
matic  sentiment  with  which  it  w. 
charged.  The  sentiment  controlled  it. 
The  voice  was  not  dramatic  merely  be- 
cause the  singer  sang  louder  or  faster. 

It  was  often  most  dramatic  when  It  was 

%«a-nperformeance  of  the  opera  was,  on 
the  whole,  one  of  unusual  excellence.  It 
would  b<‘  easy  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  ; 
Rurustaller  as  a singer.  He  Is  a marked 
oxamDle  of  the  vicious  Bayreuth  school,  j 
He  chops  ills  phrases  into  little  ‘bits  and  i 
be  may  soon  rival  Mr.  Van  Dyclc  in  at- 
tempting even  syllabic  divisions  and  I 
sub-divisions.  But  his  voice  is  a manly 

one.  and  his  characterization  of  the  part 

t-  individual.  Even  near  Elisabeth  lie 
S haunted  by  the  thought  of  Venus 
The  outdoor  air  Itself  is  heavy'  with  the 
perfumes  of  the  Horsel.  And  on  y death  , 
will  release  him  from  the  spell  of  the 

elMme.  Fremstad  was  a''V  rif.  1 

superb  Venus.  She  sang  with  dramatic 
force  and  variety.  It  is  a pity  that  she 
has  contracted  a habit  of  pushing  ' 
tones  so  that  her  attack  is  occasionally 
uncertain  and  the  tones  themselves  un- 
steady Mr.  Goritz  was  an  excellent 
Wolfram.  He  was  not  sentimental  and 
he  sang  with  much  distinction.  The 
ensemble  was  generally  good,  but  the 
Chorus  left  10  its  own  devices  was  a 

feMr!  Hertz  conducted  with  more  mod- 
eration than  is  his  wont  The  theatre 
was  crowded  with  a most 
audience.  Miss  Farrar  was  called  be- 
fore the  curtain  again  and  again,  and 
there  was  generous  applause  foi  ner 

C°The=U<jpera  this  afternoon  will  be 
"Aida  ” The  operas  tonight  will  be 
“Haensel  and  Greter-the  performance 
will  begin  at  -Ha — 'Jn'l  Pas‘lla  C ’ 
with  Miss  Farrar  as  Nedda. 
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BOSTON  THEATRE— Verdi’s  “Aida,” 
performed  in  (he  afternoon  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Vigna  conducted.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

Ai,i,  Mme.  Eamcs 

AnwHs.V.V:.:... Mme  Jacoby 

\ Prifcs less  . Miss  i fine- 

Radames . . Mr.  Caruso 

A Mr  Stracciari 

P n..  Mr  Plancon 

Kin- V Mr.  Muelilmann 

A Messenger ! " Mr.  Raimondi 

This  performance  gave  great  pleasure 
to  the  afldience  that  crowded  the  the- 
atre and  to  men  and  women  who  stood 
in  the  corridor  and  heard  through  the 
open  dcors.  In  certain  respects  the  per- 
formance was  unusually  good.  The 
opera  was  staged  handsomely,  the  cos- 
tumes were  effective,  Mr.  V igna  con- 
ducted eloquently,  the  orchestra  re- 
sponded to  his  various  appeals,  and 
there  was  every  effort  on  the  stage  to 
produce  dramatic  effects.  Then  there 
is  the  opera  itself,  which  only  grows 
stronger  and  more  impressive  as  the 
years  pass. 

The  Aida  of  Mine.  Games  is  more  ef- 
fective than  her  Tosca  for  the  reason 
that  Verdi's  heroine  is  not  necessaiily 
first  of  all  an  accomplished  actress.  Her 
music  abounds  in  passages,  which,  sung 
by  a beautiful  voice,  are  emotional  in 
themselves.  The  vocal  performance  of 
Mine.  Eames  yesterday  was,  perhaps, 
not  so  noteworthy  as  that  in  "Tosca;  it 
did  not  reach  a so  high  and  constant 
level  but  it  was  generally  good  and  it 
was  often  worthy  of  high  praise.  Mme. 
Eames  was  least  successful  ill  the  fam- 
ous air  of  the  Nile  scene,  for  here  she 
was  vocally  almost  indifferent;  her  tones 

did  not  carry  nor  were  /fed 

vent  Her  action  was  more  animateu 
t]ian  when  she  appeared  here  the  last 
tune  as  Aida,  and  while  her  performance 
naturally  had  not  the  dramatic  in.ens.ty 
7 ...  I vQcn!  passion  of  a Bonnaplata  Bau 
indot  to  go  back  to  Torriani  the  fiery 
Swede— it  was  often  interesting  ^o  th- 
r-vp  ns  w€*ll  3.S  to  the 

The  Metropolitan  °Pera  c°™pf7Mme 
a hpjivv  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mme. 
Jacoby,  who  has  been  a very  help  «n 
time  of  trouble.  The  sickness  of  Mr,. 
Homer  throughout  last  week  nas  dv 
plored  by  her  many  friends  and  by  those 
wiu  know  her  only  on  the  stage. 

Tacobv  was  obliged  suddenly  and  al- 
most 'without  rehearsal  to  . takJ , pa,!'‘® 
winch  she  had  not  only  not  made  ner 
own  but  parts  which  she  then  imp.i- 
sonated  for  the  first  time 
I esterday  she  was  called  on  to  apn  at 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  as  Amnor,s> 
and  as  the  witch  in  Humperdincks 
onera  She  was  a handsome  apparit  on 
2^  Amneris.  and  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances “he  did  uncommonly  well.  When 
tht  music  Was  within  the  natural  worlc- 

ng  part  of  her  voice  her  tones  .wort 
luscious.  She  sang  throughout  with  mu- 
sical intelligence,  and  :n  the  last  act  =.i- 
displayed  true  dramatic  fervoi. 

Caruso  and  Plancon. 

Air  Caruso  awaked  enthusiasm  by 
his  prodigality  with  vocal  wealth.  The 
voice  is  one  of  extraordinary  be  . ,ty 
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fc'ji-e  Wi-tiftv; 

Gertrude* Miss  Weed 

rri'.«;  Little  Sandman Miss  Moran 

The  Little  Dewman Miss  Shearman 

ft  ter Mr.  Gorit.z 

“Haensel  and  Gretel”  was  given  for 
the  first  time  In  Boston  at  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre,  Jan.  2J,  1S96,  by  Sir 
Augustus  Harris’  London  Opera  Com- 
pany. The  chief  singers  were  Mines. 
Marie  Elba,  Jessie  Huddleston,  Mary 


MISS  FARRAR  HEARD  AGAIN 

As  Nedda  in  “Pagliacci”  She  Re- 
peats Previous  Successes. 


BOSTON 
‘'Pafgli.ioci' 
t lif  evening.  Mr.  Vigno  conducted 


I'  1 1 EATRF,.  Leoncavallo’s 
was  the  second  opera  in 
The 


least  was  as  follows: 

Nedcln Miss  Kni-rar 

Panin Mr.  Rai-s 

Tonio Mr.  Sr. nil 

I’eppe Mr.  liclts 

Silvio Mr.  Slinuri) 

It  matters  not  how  charming  may  be 
the  personality  .>f  the  woman  who  im- 
personates Nedda,  or  how  malicious  the 
Tonio  may  be  or  how  dramatically  he 
may  sing  t lie  famous  prologue,  the 
character  that  dominates  in  I.eoncaval- 
lo’s  opera  is  Canio.  , , , 

Mr.  Bars,  who  in  times  past  lias  led 
the  “Rataplan”  in  -“The  Huguenots," 
and  last  week  was  an  excellent  spy  in 
“Tosca,”  impersonated  Canio.  He  did 
his  best  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  be 
said. 

In  spite  of  this  the  performance  will 
be  remembered  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
Miss  Farrar's  Nedda.  The  part  has 

been  played  here  before  in  a light  and 

coquettish  vein.  Miss  Farrar  struck  a. 
tragic  note  at  the  very  beginning  when 
she  listened  to  Canio’s  talk  with  the  vil- 
lagers. Her  Nedda  is  not  a mere  light 
o’  love,  but  an  elemental  creature  capa- 
ble of  a grand  passion,  a woman  to  in- 
spire many  , . , ,,  , 

Her  performance,  which  was  often 
engrossing  by  reason  of  emotional  in-  ] 
tensity  and  ' highly  dramatic  action, 
g-ave  * another  proof,  if  one  were 
needed  of  her  uncommon  versatility. 
Yet  some  will  regret  that  ner  la-st 
appearance  here  was  not  as  the  maid 
Elisabeth  in  “Tannhaeuser.  a thor- 
oughly artistic  and  moving  impersona- 
tion,  olio  that  should  be  associated 
with  her  until  she  visits  us  again. 

Mr.  Scotti  delivered  the  prologue 
with  much  finesse  and  lie  was  admir- 
able in  the  drama  that  followed. 


even  when  lie  uses  it  recklessly  in 
true  spendthrift  fashion.  The  pure 
vocal  splendor  causes  one  to  forget 
for  the  moment  certain  mannerisms 
that  are  inartistic  and  the  lack  of 
finesse.  Mr.  Caruso  has  had  a trying 

Not  having  the  rare  vocal  skill  of  Mr. 
Bonei.  whose  artistry  was  a revelation 
to  Now  York,  he  has  endeavored  to 
put  his  rival  in  the  shade  by  sheer  force 
of  tone.  Mr.  Caruso  has  not  been  a 
commanding  actor  in  the  parts  which  he 
has  taken  in  tills  city.  Compare,  for 
instance,  his  Canio  of  two  seasons  ago 
with  that  of  De  Lucia  or  of  Alvarez! 
As  Radames  he  walked  through  the 
scenes,  and  he  was  apparently  tired, 
for  he  sat  down  between  the  curtain 
Hills.  The  gods  seldom  give  many  gifts 
to  one  mortal.  To  very  few  of  any  half 
century  have  .they  given  the  voice  of 
Caruso. 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  hear  Mr. 
Plancon  again,  who  had,  recovered  ap- 
parently from  his  attack  of  gout.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  may  not  visit  this 
city  afgain.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the 
statement,  especially  as  he  has  been  re- 
engaged at  the  Metropolitan, 
f When  he  does  determine  to  leave  the 
stage  the  loss  will  be  a serious  one. 
No  matter  what  the  part  may  bo.  no 
matter  how  inefficient  his  colleagues 
may  be.  Mr.  Plancon  always  preserves 
has  artistic  dignity,  and  he  still  sings  as 
few  basses  hav-g  sung  before  him  or  will 
sing  after  bis  name  and  the  high  char- 
acter of  li is  performances  will  be  only 
as  traditions. 

Mr.  Straeciari  was  a picturesque  figure 
as  Amonasro,  and  lie  acted  with  much 
vigor.  In  the  more  passionate  moments 
ho  was  vocally  impressive,  but  in  sus- 
tained song  his  erroneous  or  imperfect 
training  was  *too  apparent.  It  is  a pity 
ihat  he  has  not  been  better  taught.  He 
lias  a good  presence  and  bearing,  his 
voice  is  sonorous  and  of  an  agreeable 
quality;  but  at  present  his  vicious 
method  of  singing  mars  his  performance. 
Mr.  Muehlmann  was  a satisfactory  kitg. 
The  Messenger  said-  his  say  with  more 
point  than  is  usual.  The  chorus  was  es- 
I pecialJy  good  in  the  Temple  scene,  and 
the  resounding  finale  of  the  second  act 
was  performed  with  great  vigor.  But 

when  shall  we  ever  hear  the  Egyptian 
trumpets  in  the  march  blown  with 
wholly  triumphal  authority? 

DOUBLE  BILL  IN  EVENING.  ! 


“Haensel  and  Gretel”  First  of  Two 
Operas  Sung  by  the  Company. 

i BOSTON  THEATRE:  Two  operas 

pe-formed.  The  first  in  order  was 
Humperdinck's  “Haensel  and  Gretel." 
Mr.  Hertz  conducted.  The  cast  was  as 
^follows : 

I'! a. -rise! Miss  Mattfeld 

Sfii  . tel Miss  Alt»n 

Him,  Jacoby 


Linck,  Louise  Maisslinger  ann  Jacques 
Bars,  who  took  last  night  t He  part  of 
Canio  in  "Pagliacci." 

This  performance  was  In  English  and 
it.  was  inadequate;  not  because  an  Eng- 
lish text  was  used,  and  not  on  account 
of  the  chief  singers,  for  Miss  Elba  acted 
spiritedly,  Miss  Huddleston  was  a 
charming  Gretel,  and  Miss  Meissiinger 
was  a gruesome  apparition  as  the 
Witch,  one  to  strike  terror  to  even 
grown-up  children.  The  performance 
was  Inadequate  because  a "condensed 
version”  of  the  score  was  used,  and  the 
orchestra  was  insufficient.  No  one  who 
was  at  that  performance  could  say  hon- 
estly that  he  had  heard  Humperdinck's 
music,  for  Humperdinck  as  a composer 
is  first  of  all  a man  of  the  orchestra. 

Adelheld  Witte.  the  sister  of 
Humperdinck,  built  her  libretto  on  the 
foundation  of  an  old  German  nursery 
tale,  which  is  in  Grimm’s  collection. 
Deep  thinkers  maintain  that  the  story 
is  a fragment  of  an  ancient,  religion. 
When  the  opera  was  first  performed 
in  New  York  a writer  called  to  mind 
the  analogy  which  exists  between 
Bruennhilde  and  Dornroeschen  (the 
Sleeping'  Beauty)  to  lead  his  readers 
to  understand  how  myths  become 
fairy-  tales  in  the  process  of  time  and 
to  remind  them  “of  that  persistence 
of  mental  and  moral  habit  which  has 
brought  the  lyric  drama  in  Germany 
around  to  its  starting  point,  in  the 
I primitive  religious  drama.” 

I But  let  us  not  take  Humperdinck's 
fairy  play  too  seriously.  Let  us  not  be 
so  serious  as  Humperdinck  is  in  his 
music,  although,  as  the  report  went  at 
■ the  time,  he  had  no  intention  originally 
of  producing  this  opera  in  public,  for 
lie  wrote  it  rather  as  a pastime  and  for 
tlie  amusement  of  his  children. 

The  story,  like  all  good  nursery 
stories,  is  simple,  naive.  It  is  also  very 
German.  The  librettist  retold  it  in  an 
ingenuous  manner. 

Would  that  Humperdinck  had  set  mu- 
sic to  it  in  a truly  sympathetic  man- 
ner! 1 As  it  is,  this  children’s  opera  re- 
minds the  hearer  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  re- 
mark to  Goldsmith : “If  you  were  to 
make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  ta;k 
like  whales.” 

The  music  for  the  children  in  the  first 
act  has  appropriate  character  and  that 
for  the  father  has  dramatic  significance, 
bui  after  this  act  the  interest  is  chiefly 
in  the  action  on  the  stage. 

With  the  exception  of  the  prayer  in 
the  second  act  and  the  rather  common- 
place dance  tune  in  the  last  the  music 
has  little  distinction.  It  does  not  suit 
the  simplicity  of  the  story;  it  is  not  in 
keeping  will  the  childish  sentiments.  It 
is,  as  a rule,  swollen  out  or  all  due  pro- 
portion. bombastic.  Nothing  could  he 
more  incongruous,  for  example,  than  the 
music  for  the  angelic  wateii  about  the 
little  sleepers.  The  music  for  the  witch 
is  wholly  without  character.  Tt  is  not. 
i-i'dpy;  it  is  not  wildly  fantastical;  it  is 
not  grimly  humorous;  it  is  simply  tire- 
some. 

\YT  -n  Humperdinck  does  not  fall  back 
on  folk  tunes,  his  melodic  invention  is 
singularly  weak,  nor  is  his  development 
of  the  trite  motives  expressive  or  enter- 
taining. Employing  a large  and  pomp- 
ous orchestra,  lie  works  in  Wagnerian 
formulas,  and  his  opera  might  be  called 
a reduction  of  Wagnerian  theories  to 
the  veriest  absurdity.  Even  his  orches- 
tration is  often  thick,  muddy,  without 
color  and  without  contrast. 

But  the  pretty  little  story  and  the 
spirit  of’  the  performance  delighted  the 
large  audience,  and  there  was  genuine 
enthusiasm  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 
Miss  Alien  sang  and  acted  after  the 
manner  of  a popular  soubrette  in  a 
small  German  town.  Miss  Mattfeld  was 
lumpier  as  Haensel  than  as  the  Lady  -in 
"Martha.”  Mr.  Goritz  was  a capital 
Peter. 


The  20th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor, 
took  place  last  night  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Tlie  programme  was  as  follows; 

Symphony  (in  D major) Brockway 

Suite  No.  3 "Indian” MacDowell 

Overture  to  “Euryanthe” Weber 

The  impressions  of  the  music  and’  of 
the  performance  are  those  formed  at  tlie 
public  rehearsal,  Friday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Brockway’s  symphony  was  then 
I performed  for  tlie  first  time  in  America. 
It  was  written  in  Germany  in  1894  when 
tlie  composer  was  24  years  old  and  it 
was  produced  at  a concert  given  in  Ber- 
lin Feb.  23,  1895,  when  the  programme 
was  made  up  exclusively  of  Mr.  Brock- 
way’s  works.  Mr.  Brockway  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  he  lias  lived  for 
neariy  four  years  in  Baltimore  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  tlie  Peabody 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  American  entering  a German 
music  school  is  at  once  impressed  by 
certain  students,  who,  tie  is  told — and 
they  are  willing  to  admit  the  fact — have 
written  two  or  three  symphonies.  II  is 
true  that  these  symphonies  nave  never 
been  performed.  The  years  go  by  and 
the  symphonies  sleep  on  a shelf.  Their 
rest  is  perpetual.  If  the  composers 
amount  to  anything  in  later  years  they 
may  look  occasionally  at  their  student 
work  and  smile,  or  they  may  earlier  in 
their  career  throw  tlie  manuscript  scores 
into  the  waste  basket  or  into  the  fire. 
Fire  and  death  are  often  private  and 
public  benefactors. 

Mr.  Brockway’s  symphony  is  now 
nearly  13  years  old.  He,  no  doubt,  has 
grown  steadily  in  musical  stature.  It  is 
a pity  that  lie  c-ould  not  have  heard  this 
symphony  shortly  before  he  gave  it  into 
tlie  hands  of  Dr.  Muck,  for  it  certainly 
must  have  then  sounded  to  him  differ- 
ently than  it  did  in  1895.  Dr.  Muck  is 
a man  of  catholic  taste  and  he  produces 
works  without  prejudice  for  or  against 
the  nationality  of  a compdser.  The  chief 
question  concerning  a composer  is  not 
whether  he  is  an  American;  it  is  this: 
“Is  his  nmsie  worthy  of  performance?” 
Dr.  Muck,  it  is  said,  took  great  pains 
in  the  rehearsal  of  this  symphony,  as 
though  it  were  a composition  by  Claude 
Debussy  or  Richard  Strauss.  Painstak- 
ing rehearsal  was  necessary,  not  be- 
cause the  music  is  complex  or  unusual, 
but  because  in  certain  instances  it  is  not 
well  written  for  the  instruments. 

Passages  for  the  violin,  for  instance, 
are  written  as  though  for  the  piano. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  Mr.  Brockway’s 
symphony  that  the  themes  are  without 
marked  character;  that  the  development 
of  them  is  that  of  a faithful  student 
who,  at  the  time,  is  not  imaginative, . 
whose  musical  thoughts  are  at  the  best 
only  respectable  and  commonplace;  that 
there  are  few  evidences  of  emotional 
strength  or  beauty;  that  there  Is  little,  if 
an;/,  effective  use  of  orchestral  instru- 
ments; on  the  contrary,  the  instrumen- 
tation is  generally  thick  and  drab. 

Even  in  the  simple  exposition  of  ay 
theme,  as  in  what  may  be  called  the' 
melodic  theme  of  the  finale,  the  motive 
is  almost  covered  by  its  accompaniment. 
To  speak  more  in  detail  of  the  sym- 
phony would  be  merely  to  say  unpleasant 
things. 

Dr.  Muck  gave  a very  impressive  in- 
terpretation of  MacDovvell's  “Indian” 
suite,  an  interpretation  that  was  elo- 
quent in  its  dramatic  variety.  Tlie  suite 
is  now  about  13  years  old.  We  have 
heard  much  modern  music  since  it  was 
composed.  Works  contemporaneous 
with  this  suite  have  grown  old  within 
this  time,  and  some.  loudly  applauded 
when  they  were  first  heard,  are  already 
forgotten. 

MacDowell’s  music  has  not  aged;  it 
might  have  been  written  early  in  the 
season.  The  music  lias  the  character- 
istic force  and  tenderness  of  this  com- 
poser when  he  was  writing  for  himself 
and  not  directly  for  the  general  public. 
Tt  is  not  necessary  to  lug-  in  any  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  be  distinctively 
American  music,  for  the  best  pages  of 
the  suite  are  not  parochial — they  are 
not  national. 

They  are  universal  in  their  appeal  to 
sensitive  hearers  of  any  land.  Tlie  move- 
ments that  are  the  most  poetically 


Imaginative,  (hat  have  the  gp  .Best  dis- 
tinction are  the  “Legend.”  “In  War 
Time,”  and  above  all  the  "Dirge.”  Music 
like  this  would  honor  any  composer  of 
whatever  race  he  might  be. 

A f ter  Mao.Dowell’s  suite  the  “Euryan- 
the”  overture,  with  Uni  exception  of  tin 
condemns  episode  for  strings,  seemed 
on t-arid -dried  and  only  plausibly  bril- 
liant. 

OLD  GEESE. 

Mr.  William  Yours  Strong,  who 
lives  near  Caldwell,  N.  .T.,  has  a goose 
which  he  swears  is  72  years  old.  Mr. 
Yours,  after  whom  he — Strong,  not 
the  goose— was  named,  gave  the 
goose  to  him  in  1871.  He  then  kissed 
it  and  said;  “Bill,  I’ve  owned  this 
goose  for  thirty-six  years.  Cherish 
her,  Bill,  be  kind  to  her  in  her  old 
age,  for  she  is  almost  like  a sister  to 
me.” 

A story  much  like  this  was  told 
recently  by  the  Kansas  City  Journal. 
Mr.  James  Strong  of  Allen  county 
owns  a goose  which  is  71  years' old.  | 
In  1871 — mark  the  date — a Mr.  Jones  ; 
left  Iowa  for  Kansas,  and  a friend 
then  gave  him  a goose,  which  was  35 
years  old  at  the  time.  “When  Newt 
Strong  married  a niece  of  Mr.  Jones 
he  gave  them  the  goose.  Later  they 
moved  to  Iowa  and  left  the  goose 
with  Janies  Strong,  who  still  has  it.” 
The  story  of  the  Kansas  City  Jour- : 
nal  was  published  before  the  one, 
about  Mr.  W -Y.  Strong's  goose.  Ts  it 
not  possible  that  our  New  York  con- 
temporary saw  this  tale,  appreciated 
it  and  gave  it  wider  circulation  after 
a revision  in  which  the  dwelling  place, 
of  the  goose  was  transferred  to  a 
farm  near  Caldwell? 

But  is  the  goose  an  exceedingly 
long-lived  animal  in  a wild  or  in  a i 
domesticated  state?  We  find  no  such 
report  in  the  old  authors.  Dr.  Donne, 
contemplating  the  shortness  of  man’s 
life  and  recalling  the  patriarchal 
days,  exclaimed: 

There  is  not  now  that  mankind  -which 
was  then,. 

When  as  the  sun  and  man  did  seem  to 
strive— 

Joint  tenants  of  the  world— who  should 
survive;. 

When  stag,  and  raven,  and  tlie  long- 
lived  tree. 

Compared  with  man.  died  in  minority. 

The  long-lived  animals  were  the 
crow,  the  hawk,  the  carp,  the  deer. 
The  Egyptians  believed  that  the  crow 
Lived  500  years  and  the  hawk  700 
years.  There  is  a strange  passage  in 
Hesiod  which  Ausonius  turned  into 
Latin: 

To  ninety-six  tlie  life  of  man  ascendefii, 
Nine  times  as  long-  that  of  tlie  chough 
extendeth ; 

Four  times  beyond  the  life  of  deer  doth 

And  thrice  is  that  surpassed  by  the 
crow. 

The  life  of  a deer  Would,  therefore, 
number  384,  or,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
insisted,  3456  years.  Either  Browne 
or  Hesiod  must  have  made  some  mis- 
take in  his  figuring.  The  phoenix 
lives  only  500  years  at  the  utmost. 

There  are  many  entertaining  facts 
about  the  goose  in  ancient  works. 
Thus  its  fat  helps  against  baldness; 
the  bird  was  considered  a good  guard 
against  thieves,  “being  a light  sleeper 
and  very  clamorous,  if  disturbed” — 
witness  its  behavior  when  Rome  was 
almost  surprised;  it  is  an  orthodox 
bird,  for  an  estimable  citizen  is  de- 
scribed as  “sound  on  the  goose”;  but 
its  longevity  has  not  caused  remark. 
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The  Conned  Company  and  Its  Chiej  Singers  ; 
Miss  Farrars  Success;  Tendencies  of 
Modern  Operatic  Thought. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

THERE  is  still  general  wonder  over  the  extraordinary  sale  of  ] 
tickets  for  the  operas  performed  last  week  at  the  Boston  Thea-  | 
tre.  Many  p rsons  did  not  subscribe.  They  wished  to  see  only 
Miss  Farrar,  or  Mine.  Eames,  or  Mr.  Caruso,  or  they  wished  to  hear  only 
cne  or  two  operas.  Thus  the  confirmed  Wagnerites  looked  forward  to 
“Tristan  und  Isolde” — Mme.  Gadski  has  a following  here — and  to  "Tann- 
haeuser.”  They  would  go  to  the  two  cperas,  no  matter  who  sang  In 
them.  Then  there  were  some  who  remembered  Miss  Abott  and  her  sister 
in  joyous  vaudeville,  and  were  curious  about  her.  for  she  had  sung  here  1 
only  once  this  season  and  then  at  a morning  concert  of  a semi-private 
nature  when  she  did  not  make  a marked  impression. 

But  when  these  persons  offered  tlierr  money  for  tickets,  lo  and  be- 
hold. the  majority  were  informed  that  there  were  no  tickets.  The  out- 
side bureaus  were,  as  a rule,  unable  to  supply  the  demand,  and  were  sor- 
rowful that  they  had  nothing  to  exchange  for  eagerly  offered  premiums. 
There  were  speculators,  however,  who  had  tickets,  and  they  reaped  a 
■ golden  harvest.  How  did  they  get  these  tickets? 

Look  over  the  list  of  subscribers  that  was  published.  How  many 
names  of  well  known  and,  in  years  past,  regular  subscribers  to  operas 
will  you  find  there?  Some  of  the  names  are  undoubtedly  of  those  who 
acted  as  agents  of  the  speculators. 

The  theatre  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  this  c'ondltion  of  affairs.  The 
manager  cannot  refuse  to  accept  a subscription.  It  Is  not  his  business 
to  inquire  into  the  character  or  calling  of  a subscriber.  The  subscription 
is  offered  in  apparently  good  faith.  Tt  is  accompanied  with  a check.  First 
come,  first  served.  The  moral  is.  if  you  wish  to  be  sure  of  a ticket  for 
any'  one  opera,  subscribe  for  the  series,  and  then  dispose  of  the  tickets 
you  do  not  want,  or  subscribe  in  time  for  the  operas  you  wish  to  hear, 
or  join  in  the  movement  against  speculators  and  outside  agents  who 
charge  more  than  the  price  established  by  the  theatres.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  first  class  opera  is  an  expensive  luxury. 

Some  really'  believed  that  the  announcement  of  the  unusual  advance 
sale  was  a bluff.  “There  will  be  plenty  of  tickets  when  the  time  comes.” 
These  doubting  Thomases  and  Thomasins  yvere  effectually  convinced  that 
the  “bluff”  was  a reality'. 

The  company  of  this  season  was  not,  on  the  whole,  so  strong  a one 
a?  in  past  years.  Miss  Farrar  and  Mr.  Caruso  yvere  the  towers  of  strength. 
Seldom  of  late  years  has  any  prima  clonna  been  so  poorly  supported  as 
was  Miss  Farrar  on  Monday  night.  The  managers  shrewdly  reckoned  on 
the  interest  taken  in  her,  and  they  were  not  deceived.  Some  thought  that 
the  theatre  would  on  that  night  be  peopled  chiefly'  by  dwellers  in  Melrose, 
who  would  enter  in  a procession  with  brass  band  and  transparencies,  and 
that  Miss  Geraldine’s  Sunday  school  teacher  would  read  an  address  of 
welcome  to  her  after  the  Garden  scene,  or  even  Interrupt  her  first  dia- 
logue with  Faust.  But  the  interest  in  Miss  Farrar  was  widespread.  It 
mattered  not  what  opera  was  chosen  for  her  first  appearance  here.  The 
people  yvished  to  see  Miss  Farrar,  not  only  because  she  had  worked  and 
succeeded,  but  on  account  of  the  gossip  which  has  attended  each  step 
in  her  career.  They  wished  to  know  whether  her  reported  triumphs  in 
foreign  cities  were  due  to  her  own  artistic  worth,  whether  the  critics  of 
New  York  had  treated  her  fairly  or  unfairly.  They  wished  to  see  how 
she  looked,  what  her  costumes  were  like,  what  she  would  do  on  the 
stage,  not  necessarily  as  Marguerite,  but  as  Miss  Farrar.  There  has  al- 
ways been  this  excitement  over  singers  whose  deeds  are  published  as  of 
world-wide  interest.  Think  of  the  fuss  in  London  years  ago  over  Cuz- 
zoni,  Faustina,  and  male  sopranos.  There  were  scoffers  then  as  there  are 
today.  When  Ambrose  Philips  wrote  some  verses  in  honor  of  Francesca 
Cuzzoni,  beginning: 

Little  siren  of  the  stage. 

Empty  warbler,  breathing  ly're. 

Wanton  gale  of  fend  desire. 

Tuneful  mischief,  y'oeal  spell. 

cither  Dr.  Arbulhnot  or  Mr.  Pope  quoted  the  verses  derisively  and 
added:  “Who  would  think  this  was  only  a poor  gentlewoman  that  sung 

finely?" 

■■  ■■■  life' took  tlie  part  of  the  heroine,  and 

The  Audienc  .3  c 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  BrogL  This 
tire  week  to  the  earnest  student  of  so- 
ciology was  the  varying  expression  ot 


Gemma  Belliitcionc  as  c a Iq m • Hv  the  first  performaiu  e of  Strauss'  opera  at 
Turin.  Apropos  of  the  performance  on  Saturday  night  of  Hadley's 
Symphonic  poem  based  o Wilde's  tragedy.; 


(This  (picture  is  from  a photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Key  of  Turin.) 
apprehensive  shudder  ran 


wire  me  L t . 

there  was  an  excellent  baritone  nanied 
Tide  baritone  was  often  mter- 


when  — . . , 

through  the  house,  and  a few  sonorous 
voices  were  heard  exclaiming  ‘Non  stu- 
onar!’  (Don’t  sing  out  of  tunc!)  As  he 
proceeded,  however,  regardless  of  this 
liniely  prohibition,  to  sing  flatter  and 
: flatter,  the  outcries  grew  louder,  more 
general,  and  I regret  to  say,  more  ob- 
jurgatory in  their  character.  Amongst 
the  uncomplimentary  epithets  hurled  at 
the  wretched  Malandrino  were  ‘Bestia! 
‘Asinacclo!’  ‘In fame!’  and  others  (the 
Italian  popular  vocabulary  teems  with 
such  amenities)  less  fit  for  publication; 
one  sustained  high  note  of  peculiar 
atrocity  elicited  a terrific  yell  of  ‘Boja 
(executioner)  a term  of  dire  reproach 
throughout  the  Realm  of  the  Boot. 

“No  sooner  had  the  curtain  dropped 
than  the  occupants  of  the  pit  and  gal 


public  appreciation.  It  is  a pity  that  no 
scientific  machine  has  been  invented  to 
determine  and  fix  the  precise  degree  o 
enthusiasm  on  an  opera  night,  so  that 
one  singer  might  thus  lord  it  over  an- 
other. There  is  the  bolometer,  discov- 


- tnan  me  wamKuus  »*  ■ -~T.w 

r |,A  n'ln  sum.-  Fry  vanished  from  the  auditorium  with 

rm  or  force  and  he  extraordinary  rapidity.  I followed  them 
rm  or  IOII  . m = cvTieetin”-  to  find 


rupted  after  a phrase  that  he  had  sung 

with  peculiar  charm  Of  phrase®  at ' mv  leisure,  fully  expecting  to  find 

was  obliged  to  u pea  i that  a ei  > rmase,  j^bbie's  and  entrance  hall  crowded  with 
sometimes  three  or  t -ei  .-iH*pn»  in  full  cry  over  their 


T^e‘Ja^ause  from  jhe  ^ Italians  la.t  infuriate  citizens  in  full  cry  over  their 

wrongs,  and  stimulating  theii  just 
wrath  by  a more  than  usually  passion-  j 
ate  consumption  of  the  indescribably 
revolting  cigars  at  five  a penny  with 
which  Italians  were  wont  to  poison  the 
atmosphere  of  their  native  land  in  the 
davs  when  Unity  was  not— even  in  the 
I!  matter  of  cheap  and  nasty  tobacco— and 

Lilt  \ tnm.lnw  ttrilC  flU'lflfid  Pe* 


week  had  the  great  merit  of  honesty. 

, ney  did  not  shout  “Bravo”  and  “Bis' 
because  they  thought  it  the  correct, 
thing  to  do.  because  some  one  had 
passed  the  word  that  the  singer  was 
really  a most  estimable  person  in  pri- 
erod  and  named  by  the  late  vate  life— “she  came  of  a very  good 

i-v  an  hi  :;nic  balance,  which  is  cap.mle  ... ,n 1 1 v vou  know” — or  because  they  j ......  

of  'indicating  a change  of  tempei Mure  were  'afraid  of  being  thought  ignorant  ^th'e  penjnsular  taste  was  divided  be 

- ‘Iirument  ISSiS  « they. were  silent. „ ,barmine  i *we 


in  accurate  measurer  of  applause? 

Nofmatter  liow  fe.  vent  the  expression 
of  enthusiasm  over  Miss  Farrar  was.  it 
had  not  the  Vesuvian 
appreciation  of 


warmth  of  the 

Italian  friends  on  a 


Caruso  night.  Sn-h  frankness  of  denght 
is  enviable.  There  are  some  who  vmi'.rt 
chasten  it,  who  would  confine  it  v.  itt.n 
a definite  time  and  after  each  fall  of  tog 
curtain.  They  dislike  the  interruption  to 
the  flow  of  action  and  the  mnsic. 

Opera  is  an  absurdity,  whether  it  be 
by  Balfe  or  Wagner.  If  a man  stns 
vour  blood  in  spite  of  the  inherent  ab- 
surdities why  should  you  not  encou.are 
him  in  his  good  work?  To  insist  that  lie 
should  repeat  the  air  is  foolish.  Tor  he 
would  not  probably  sing  it  as  neil  the 
second  time  and  there  would  not  he  t ie 
agreeable  element  of  surprise;  further- 
more, the  final  curtain  would  fall - at  a 
latpr  hour,  and  any  opera  that  lasts 
from  $ till  11.  with  reasonable  waits,  is 
long  enough. 

T remember  many  v ears  ago  hearing  a 
performance  of  P ■ v ' i.'dli's  “I  Prome.?- 
s;  SDOsi"  at  Florence.  The  composer  s 


, ; tween  Cavours  of  home  production. 

. _.  _ charming  j Vevevs  imported  from  Switzerland  and 
glorious  burst  of  j -V  irginias,  hollow  horrors  pierced  by  a 
to  the  best  j . “ afforded  rani,  internal  evl- 

...  hack  your  deVi'ce’of  having  been  invented  and  man- 

approval?  it  pleases  the  singer  on  the  Aifacturftd  bv  the  Foul  t lend  himself, 
stage;  it  disconcerts  any  singer  who  A11  UEUai  places  of  rendezvous  dur- 
iiappens  to  l>e  in  a stage,  box—  and  to  (n „ the  watts  were  deserted.  Amazement 
some  the  keenest  pleasure  is  m pratsin„  p^p-.pted  me  to  ask  the  official  who 
one  so  that  ten  may  thereby  be  vexed.  £ave ‘out  the  entr’acte  checks  what  had 
all  for  the  eneourazment  of  art— and  it  hec01lie  of  the  audience.  With  a sad 
1 1 **  .mho  he  replied:  ‘Si  sono  ricali  al  -or. 


is  to  your  own  physical  benefit. 

Italian  Rebukes.  catoV 

The  Italians  can  give  us  lessons  in  ail  p £>c’e'  Misplaced  F ruit. 

^'TctrTagT  when  W "h  “The  true  significance  of  this  mys- 

poker  backs.  They  are  not  ashamed  of  terious  statement  ws^  reveMed  to  . . 
sin  pie  pleasures;  they  do  not  know  the  half  an  hour  later,  when  Mannco  the 
m eantn g of  the  “self-consciou  - untuneful,  reappearing  upon  the  stage 

neT’  in  the  opera  house  they  are  was  assailed  by  a heavy  and  continuous 

honest.  If  they  do  not  like  a singer  shower  of  sta,«  JJ»«twg^We 

they  tell  him  so,  then  and  there;  they  and  other  unconsidered  tnfles  wh. 
do  not  wait  for  a morning  newspaper  speedily  caused  him  to  beat  an  igno 
to  confirm  their  suspicions.  minious  retreat  into  the  wing,  vainly 

Beatty-Kingston  described  amusingly  endeavoring  to  shield  his  head  from  the 
a scene  in  the  opera  house,  of  a.  small  misalles  aimed  at  him.  This  ‘demonstra- 
Italian  town  where  he  happened  to  be  tjo]1  of  rc.pr0of.’  as  a gentleman  sitting 
RtAvinsr.  v,xr  mo  v»anr>ilv  described  it,  was  accom- 


..  , „ by  me  happily  described  it,  was  accom- 
•A  comely  and  stalwart  tenor,  MaJan-  panied  by  an  altogether  Sconce jv*. ole 
drino,  had  not  terminated  - ie  mtroduc-  £nd  indescribable  clamor,  which  hissed 


stay  in; 

“A  c 

drino,  

tory  phrase  of  his  open.n 


recitativi , 


througii  the  remainder  oi  me  perform- 
ance—that  is  to  say,  whenever  the  mis- 
erable Malandrino  was  ‘on,’  for  the 
audience  would  not  allow  the  'impresa' 
to  carry  out  Its  desire  to  drop  the  cur- 
tain and  return  their  money,  but  ln- 
! sisted  upon  hearing  the  opera  out, 
threatening  to  wreck  the  theatre  if  tne 
(management  attempted  to  balk  them. 

I And  so,  at  intervals,  they  howled  at 
Manrico  until  nearly  midnight,  calling 
him  forward  again  and  again  in  order 
; to  overwhelm  him  each  time  with  fresh 
floods  of  opprobrium.  The  poor  fellow  s 
agony  of  mortification  and  fear  might 
have  melted  a heart  of  stone,  ‘but,’  as 
my  ingenious  neighbor  put  it,  'we  other 
Italians  are  inflexible  in  our  attitude 
toward  imposters  presumptuous,  who 
dare  to  desecrate  tile  temples  of  our 
national  art.’  Next  morning  ‘Gian 
Elposo’  was  placarded  on  the  walls  of 
the  'temple  of  art’  above  referred  to. 
Malandrino  had  disappeared  during  the 
night  like  a dream.” 

“True  Music  Lovers.” 

Last  Wednesday  night  in  the  -orridcrj 
of  the  Boston  Theatre  after  the  first  ai-tj 
of  * Tristan  and  Isolde,''  when  Mme. 
Gadski  and  Mr.  Burgstaller  had  been 
shouting  till  they  were  red  in  the  face, 
and  Mr.  Hertz  had  been  riding  in  the 
orchestral  whirlwind  and  directing  with 

extreme  physical  violence  the  orchestral 
storm,  there  were  many  expressions  or 
pleasure.  “Ah,”  said  a young  man  to 
a,  woman  near  me.  “the  true  lovers  of 
music  are  all  here  tonight.”  1 his  re- 
mark was  made  by  others.  Other 
speeches  .'ere  as  follows:  “Did  you 

hear  Madam  Butterfly’?”  “Oh,  no;  I 
s;  .--d  myself  for  ‘Tristan.’  I do  not 
care  for  Italian  opera,  you  know;  it  is 

If  Vhe^groat  majority  of  that  audience 
i were  “true  lovers  of  music*’;  if  they 
I were  sincere  and  intelligent  "W  agnerites. 

wny  were  they  pleased  by  the  roujra  ana 
• unpoetic  performance?  W hy  did  they 
not  protest  against  the  orchestral  butch- 
ery, a butchery  due  to  Mr.  Hertz  rather 
than  to  the  capable  players  who  had 
already  that  day  assisted  in  the  per- 
forr  ncc  of  Puccini's  taxing  tragedy? 

It  only  these  wild-eyed  enthusiasts 
would  be  a little  discriminative!  Of 
whit  avail  were  the  impn sonatlons  of 
Milka  Ternina,  Jean  df  Reszke.  Mme. 
Nordica,  who  proved  that  this  music  of 
Wagner  could  be  sung  with  beauty  o» 
tone  and  exquisite  phrasing. 

I Is  it  possible  that  these  hearers  do  not 
appro  Ate  finesse  and  jmbt.ety  in  lic- 
tic.il,  th  t they  do  not  k vow  the  diffev- 
I ence  i ween  a pivuic.  >r  ".  .sphere  and  a 


/ m.itrei -of-'fact,  boim  giaro?  is  it 
pc  ..ijsie'  that  thoy  think  Wagner's  music: 
must;  bo  sung  and  played  as  it  was  last) 
Wednesday  night? 

Idle*,  the  horse,  described  by  the  Lord 
i Job.  this  species  of  Wagnerlte  “saith 
non?,  the  trumpets  'Ha.  ha':  and  he 
melltth  the  battle  afar  off.  ttie  thunder 
of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting." 

Miss  Farrar  Again. 

When  Mr.  Savage  produced  “Mme. 
Butterfly”  in  Boston  lie  had  three  or 
four  sopranos  to  take  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  and  on  his  western  trip  he 
added  to  them,  so  that  he  had  a case  of 
Mme.  Butterflies,  as  some  prudent  men 
have  a case  of  razors  marked  for  each 
day  in  the  week,  His  production  was 
prepared,  as  far  as  the  stage  was  con- 
cerned, by  Mr.  Tito  Rlcordt  of  the  firm 
that  publishes  Mr.  Puccini’s  operas. 
When  Mr.  Conried  produced  Mr.  Puc- 
cini's operas  in  New  York  the  composer 
had  much  to  say  about  the  manner  in 
which  he  wished  them  to  be  performed. 

"Where  did  Miss  Farrar  ifearn  to  act?” 
is  a question  that  is  now  frequently 
heard.  First  catch  your  hare,  was  the 
remark  attributed  to  Mrs.  Glasse's 
“Cookery."  Miss  Farrar  had  by  birth 
something  in  her  that  must  out. 
She  is  the  first  American  woman  in 
opera  who  at  an  early  age  shows  an 
utter  absence  cf  the  self-consciousness 
that  benumbs  the  honorable  endeavors 
of  American  operatic  singers,  and  is 
never  shed  by  some  of  them,  although 
they  may  be  excellent  in  song.  There  is 
nothing  academic  in  Miss  Farrar’s  ac- 
tion. She  has  no  set  and  approved  for- 
mulas for  gesture.  Her  gesture  is  a 
spontaneous  accompaniment  to  thought 
\nd  its  italicizing  music.  Seldom  has 

fry  singer  of  her  age  given  as  much 
,/rescnt  pleasure  vocally  and  dramatical- 
ly and  as  much  promise  of  an  extraor- 
dinarily brilliant  career,  provided  she  is 
not  ambitious  to  shine  at  once  In  heavy 
parts  that  demand  a fully  matured  and 
' heroic  voice. 

Other  Singers. 

jeveral  of  the  leading  lights  of  the 
•tropotitan  Opera  House  company  were 
If-extinguished  before  the  company 
luted  us.  Sotpe  returned  to  Europe, 
fie  went  on  concert  tours.  It  is  not 
much  to  say  that  the  success  of  the 
. ,ek  in  Boston  was  assured  by  the 
presence  of  Miss  Farrar  and  Mr.  Caruso. 

Mr.  Stracciarl.  the  baritone  has  natur- 
ally a resonant  and  agreeable  voice,  a 
good  pnesence  and  dramatic  instincts, 
but  why  in  the  world  did  he  not  learn 
to  sing,  to  control  his  tones,  so  that  he 
might  not  remind  the  hearer  of  a reed 
shaken  by  the  wind?  Passion  is  not 
palsy,  to  quote  Charles  Reade. 

It  is  said  that  Mme.  Eames  insists  on 
appearing  as  Carmen  next  season,  if 
she  be  then  prepared  in  her  mind  for  the 
part.  This  statement  seems  incredible, 
but  she  is  an  ambitious  woman,. and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  at  any  'operatic 
Intention  on  her  part. 

At  Random. 

The  opera  writers  today  are  happiest 
when  they  can  set  music  to  a libretto 
which  is  simply  another  version  of  a 
play;  generally  a dramatized  story. 
Puccini  wrote  in  order  “La  Boheme," 
“Tosea."  “Madama  Butterfly.”  There 
Ws  'a  report  that  he  was  impressed  by 
I’The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West.” 

: Librettos  that  as  dramas  have  suc- 
ceeded, are  favorable  to  his  indispu- 
table talent,  fo.r  they  play  themselves 
and  he  concentrates  his  attention  on 
orchestral  illumination  or  emphasis. 
"Madama  Butterfly"  is  much  farther 
way  than  "Tosca”  from  "La  Boheme, 


I ’ 

.‘hlch  is  to  me  the  most  poetic  and 
bioving  of  the  three  works  as  far  as 
ute  truly  musical  expression  of  emotion 
is  concerned. 

Richard  Strauss  after  "Salome"’  be- 
thought himself  of  a German  poem 
based  on  the  story  of  Electra.  Are 
there  no  other  Biblical  subjects  than 
the  episode  in  the  life  of  Herodlas’ 
daughter?  Rubinstein  in  his  latter 
years  wrote  Biblical  operas,  and  In 
-lie  I7th  century  the  partition  between 
opera  and  oratorio  was  a thin  one. 

Adam  and  Eve  appeared  recently  as 
operetta  figures  in  Paris.  Messrs. 
Bernard  and  Cuvillier  told  the  story 
in  two  acts,  but  after  a few  perform- 
ances the  manager  with  the  authors' 
onsent  left  out  the  second  act.  where- 
upon the  publisher  stopped  payment 
dif  the  copyright  dues,  which  he  had 
up  till  then  disbursed  to  the  authors 
at  the  rate  of  about  $10  a representa- 
tion. 

Old  Friends  in  Court. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  tells 
the  story. 

"Being  sued,  he  argues  that  the  story 
if  Adam  and  Eve.  as  performed,  is  un- 
finished, and  that  he  owes  copyright  fees 
only  on  the  whole.  It  is  absurd,  he  con- 
siders. to  contend  that  the  tale  of  the 
' iginal  couple  is  completed  when  they 
are  ejected  from  Paradise,  which 
iccurs  at  the  curtain  of  Act.  1.  A great 
nany  things  happened  afterwards,  and 
he  publisher  refuses  to  pay  dues  on  a 
fragmentary  narrative.  Moreover,  the 
title  of  the  operetta  is  'The  Day  Before 
Yesterday  Morning,’  which  implies  that 
yesterday  is  also  dealt  with,  as.  indeed, 
is  the  case  in  the  second  act.  But  the 
flrst  act  stops  at  the  day  before  yester- 
aay  Counsel  for  the  authors  agreed 

ituat  defendant’s  argument  was  in- 
genious. but  denied  that  it  was  sound. 
To  begin  with,  the  authors  know  their 
own  business,  and  are  at  liberty  to  cur- 
all  their  own  work  if  they  choose. 
Moreover,  counsel  strove  to  prove  that 
fce  one-act  operetta  does  hold  together, 
hd  forms  a whole. 

("The  humor  of  it,  some  of  which,  by 
'he  way.  the  authors  seem  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  a famous  story  in  diary 
torm  by  Mark  Twain,  is  sufficient  unto 
tself.  Adam  is  discovered  counting  his 
•lbs  and  feeling  himself  all  over.  He 
s slightly  feverish,  as  a result  of  the 
iurglcal  operation  to  which  Eve  owes 
ior  'being.  The  rhinoceros  and  other 
•tlmals  ro to  do  him  by  licking  iiis  hand, 
ve  -s  a i sympathetic.  > ••  • 'iDltiv» 


: nm)  ho  finds  ho  a little  trying.  "The 
! h'.ad  gardener  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
tells  tiierti  about  forbidden  fruit.  They 
taste,  and  are  turned  out.  The  second 
act,  counsel  argued,  was  unnecessary, 
as  it  showed  Adam  and  Eve  after  the 
fall  In  a modern  flat,  already  tired  of 
one  another.  The  court  Is  talcin' 
week  to  decide  whether  the  story 
Adam  and;  Eve  cop  be  called  comp! 

[ hi  one  chapter,  ending  with  the  loss  of 
Eden.” 

A fantastical  operetta  "Adam  and 
Eve”  with  music  by  Gaston  Serpette 
was  produced  at  the  Nouveautes.  Paris. 

; in  1886;  Mme.  Theo,  the  plump  and 
pleasing  Mme.,' Theo,  took  the  part  of 
Eve,  and  the  f audience  was  unusually 
' punctual',  for  (only  in  the  first  act  did 
i sne  wear  her  'paradisical  costume. 

Paine’s  “Azara.” 

The  Cecilia,  led  by  Mr.  Lang,  will  per- 
form on  Tuesday  night  the  pious  duty 
of  producing  the  opera  "Azara,”  by  the 
late  Prof.  John  K.  Paine.  The  perform- 
ance will  necessarily  be  in  concert  form. 

Prof.  Paine  had  worked  on  this  opera 
for  many  years.  It  was  to  him  his  mag- 
num opus,  and  he  looked  forward  ea- 
gerly to  a production  of  it  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  or  in  some  Ger- 
man theatre,  for  his  own  text  had  been 
translated  into  German.  The  story  of 
the  opera  is  based  on  the  old  romantic 
! tale  of  "Aucassin  and  Nicolette.” 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lang  that 
his  last  labor  as  conductor  in  connection 
with  the  regular  concerts  of  the  Cecilia 
should  be  an  undertaking  from  which 
l many  would  shrink  from  sheer  inertia. 


COMING  CONCERTS. 

Mr.  Emil  Paur  will  give  a piano  re- 
cital in  Jordan  Hall  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, the  20th,  when  he  will  play 
pieces  by  Bach-Busoni,  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  Paur,  Liszt,  Rubinstein  and 
Baiaklreff. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox  will  give  his  last 
chamber  concert  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  23d.  when  he 
■will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  V.  Pratt, 
pianist.  The  programme  will  include 
Arensky’s  suite  No.  2,  “Silhouettes” 
for  two  pianos,  a.  scherzo  by  Saint- 
Saens  and  a toccata  by  Widor  for  two 
pianos,  and  solo  pieces  by  Chopin, 
Ravel,  Liszt  and  Schumann. 

Mr.  AJWin  Scroeder,  violoncellist, 
will  he  assisted  at  his  farewell  con- 
cert Thursday  evening,  the  25th,  in 


CONCERTS  J3F  THE  WEEK. 

TUESDAY— Symphony  Hail,  8 P.  M.  Third  and  last  concert  of  the  f’e- 
cilia  Society.  Mr.  Lang’s  last  appearance  as  conductor  of  the  society 
in  a regular  concert  of  the  series.  First  performance  of  John  K Paine’s 
opera  "Azara”  (In  concert  form).  The  solo  singers  will  he  Mrs  Alice 
Rloo,  Mrs.  Bertha  Child,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Howe,  Miss  Adelaide  Griggs 
Messrs.  H.  F.  Merrill,  George  Deane,  Earl  Cartwright,  Stephen  Towns- 
end, J.  H.  Ratigan.  There  will  be  60  men  from  thl  BoltoS  SympJKmy 
orchestra. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8 P.  M,  Fourth  and  last  concert  of  the  Apol- 
lo Club,  Mr.  Mollenhauer  conductor.  Meyerbeer,  chorus  of  bishops 
and  priests  from  “L’Africoine”;  Gibson.  “A  Summer's  Lullaby ”•  Krem- 
ser.  “Through  Whispering  Boughs”;  Sullivan  Brewer.  "The  Lost  Chord"  • 
Rudolph  Wagner.  "Troubadour’s  Song”;  Van  der  Stucken  "Old’  Folks 
at  Home”;  Nevin,  "The  Night  has  a thousand  eves";  Gounod  soldiers’ 
chorus  from  "Faust.”  Miss  Louise  Ormsby  well  smg  Goring*  Thomas’ 
“Be  Baiser,”  Hahn’s  “Simesvers,”  Massenet’s  "Si  t.u  voux,  Mignonne"  arid 
“Noel  Palen,”  Qullter’s  "Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,”  Hammond's 
“ 'Twas  In  the  lovely  month  of  May.’’  MacDowell's  ‘Tin-  Beaming 
Byes  and  Del  Rlegohs  “Happy  Song.”  Mr  Adolphe  Bak,  violinist  will 
play  Wleniawski’s  Polonaise.  Vleuxtemps’  Andante  from  the  Second 
Concerto  and  Zarzycki’s  Mazurka.  Trumpeters  and  trombonists 'will 
also  assist 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Twenty-first  public  rehearsal  of  tne 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor:  Reger  Serenade  on 
95  (first  time  in  Boston);  H.  K.  Hadley,  “Salome,”  tonl  pbem  after ’ oS- 
car  Wilde’s  tragedy  (first  time  in  America);  Tschaikowsky  Overture  Fan- 
tasia, “Romeo  and  Juliet. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  T wenty-first  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  Programme  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 

English  High  School,  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  music  department  of  the  citv 
of  Boston,  Mr.  Kanrioh  orchestral  leader.  Berlioz,  overture  “Roman 
Carnival”;  Diaz,  entracte,  “La  Mariposa”;  Goldmark,  intermezzo  from 
"Rustic  Wedding,”  symphony;  Meyerbeer,  selections  from  ‘The  Hugue- 
nots”; Delibes,  Waltz  and  Pizzicato  from  “Sylvia”;  Thomas,  overture  to 
"The  Caid.”  Miss  Anna  F.  Smith,  soprano,  will  sing  the  “Jewel”  song 
from  “Faust  and  Tosh’s  ’In  vano.”  Mr.  Kanrich  will  play  a mazurka 
for  violin  by  Zarzycki. 


Rehearsals  for  Pierne’s  cantata  are 
progressing  along  with  those  for 
"Azara  ” The  children  of  the  chorus 
vie  with  the  musicians  of  the  orchestra 
in  interest  in  this  concert,  and  the  gen- 
eral enthusiasm  thajt  has  already  awak- 
ened, not  only  among  society  people  who 
know  Mr.  Lang,  but  also  In  the  general 
mass  of  music-loving  Bostonians,  musl 
be  very  gratifying  to  him.  Members 
of  the  Cecilia  Club  wrote  by  the  dozen, 
on  the  night  that  the  announcement 
of  this  concert  is  Mr.  Lang's  honor  was 
made,  expressing  their  gratitude  and 
pleasure  at  the  plan,  and  since  then  the 
writing's  have  taken  the  more  direct  form 
of  advance  applications  for  tickets  at  the 
office  in  Symphony  Hall. 

PERSONAL. 

The  guarantee  fund  for  the  St.  Paul 
Symphony  orchestra  for  next  year  has 
reached  $18,000. 

All  fiddlers  will  be  interested  in  a new 
invention  calculated  to  worry  some  and 


Lone  and  sinew  of  the  great  republic,  i 
He  has  money  enough  to  buy  store1 
clothes  and  geegaws  whenever  he  has| 
the  wish,  but  he  wooed  Emma  in  over-  J 
ails,  he  married  her  in  overalls,  and 
to  her  at  least  they  should  always  be 
sacred.  She  will  think  of  him  in  the 
years  to  come  as  noble  and  godlike. 
There  will  be  no  recollection  of  a 
sacred  moment  marred  by  sight  of 
a coat,  bulging  in  the  back  and  short 
sleeved,  of  trousers  bagging  at  the 
knees  or  at  half-mast. 


Chickering  Hall,  by  Miss  Elfride 
Sehroeder  and  Messrs.  Perabo,  Tucker. 
Zach. 

Miss  Olga  von  Radecki,  pianist,  will 
give  a concert  in  Chickering  Hall  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  the  18th.  She 
will  be  assisted  by  for.  Willy  Hess  and 
Mr.  Warnke.  The  chief  numbers  of 
the  programme  will  be  Schubert’s 
trio  in  E flat,  opus  100,  and  Brahms' 
trio  opus  8.  Thfi  sale  of  tickets  will 
open  at.  Symphony  Hall  on  next  Fri- 
day morning. 

Mme.  Maud  Powell,  the  violinist,  who 
will  be  the  soloist  with  the  Symphony 
orchestra  here  on  the  10th  and  20th.  will 
give  a violin  recital  in  Steinert  Hall, 
Tuesday  evening,  the  23d. 

On  Monday  evening  Miss  Carolyn 
White,  soprano,  will  give  a song  recital 
in  Steinert  Hall. 

Next  Wednesday  evening  a pianola  re- 
cital will  be  given  in  Steinert  Hall,  at 
which  George  Deane,  tenor,  will  sing. 

In  announcing  the  appearance  of  tire 
' United  States  Marine  band  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  next  Sunday  evening,  Mr. 
Mudgett  affords  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing this  representative  military  band 
under  peculiarly  favorable  circum- 
stances. The  band  includes  60  musi- 
cians. The  programme  will  include  the 
first  performance  here  of  the  overture 
“Friedensfeier.”  by  Reinecke,  the  suite 
“L’Arlesienne,”  Bizet,  the  prelude  to 
"Parsifal,”  scenes  from  "La  Boheme,” 
Puccini,  and  the  "Largo”  and  “Scherzo” 
from  Dvorak's  symphony,  "The  New 
World.” 

The  second  of  the  concerts  in  aid  of 
the  pension  fund  of  the  Symphony  or- 
chestra will  be  given  in  Symphony  Hall 
on  Sunday  evening  the  28th.  It  has  been 
decided  to  repeat  the  programme  of  the 
first  pension  fund  concert  early  in  the 
season.  This  rather  unusual  action  was 
taken  because  of  the  large  number  of 
requests  which  have  been  received  by 
Dr.  Muck  that  he  repeat  the  Wagner 
programme  then  given.  The  programme 
will  comprise  the  overtures  to  “Rienzi,” 
"The  Flying  Dutchman”  and  "Tann- 
haeuser"  and  the  preludes  to  "Lohen- 
grin.” "Tristan  und  Isolde.”  "Die  Meis- 
tersinger”  and  “Parsifal,”  and  the 
funeral  march  from  "Goelterdaemmer- 
ung." 

The  second  public  service  of  the  New 
England  chapter  of  the  American  Guild 
of  Organists  will  be  hold  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Commonwealth  avenue 
and  Clarendon  street,  on  Tuesday,  the 
16th,  at  8 P.  M.  The  quartet  and  large 
chorus  choir  of  the  church,  under  the 
direction  of  Janies  D.  D.  Comey.  organ- 
ist. will  sing  excerpts  from  Dvorak's 
"Stabat  Mater.”  The  . prelude  will  be 
played  by  Henry  M.  Dunham,  the  offer- 
tory by  E.  Cutter,  Jr.,  and  the  postlude 
by  Alfred  Brinkler  of  Portland.  Cards 
of  admission  canlbe  obtained  at  Ditson's 
or  at  the  Boston, 'Music  Company. 

MR.  LANG  AND  THE  CECILIA. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang'  from 
the  conductorship  of  the  Cocilia,  which 
he  himself  founded,  does  not  mean  his 
retirement  from  active  musical  life.  Mr. 
Lang  by  his  own  personal  ^efforts  raised 
a permanent  fund  for  the  Cecilia’s  sup- 
port. The  fund  provides  an  income  of 
$2000  a year.  The  conductor  himself  was 
a contributor  to  it,  but  when  it  was 
finally  complete,  he  felt  that  he  should 
not  stand  as  a candidate  for  conductor 
in  a society  supported  by  a fund  which 
lie  had  raised.  He  accordingly  witli- 


to  assist  the  weak-hearted.  For  it 
claims  to  increase  the  volume  of  tone 
of  the  violin,  and  also  to  render  it  re- 
markably sweet  and  pure.  We  confess 
that  at  present  we  have  not  seen  the  in- 
vention, but  may  express  the  hope  that 
in  appearance  at  least  it  will  not  re- 
semble the  ”ven  ilating  shaft”  which 
has  done  so  much  for  the  gramophone, 
and  was  used  quite  recently  in  the 
Queen's  Hall  orchestra.  The  inventor  is 
Mr.  G.  Williams  of  Durban,  South 
Africa  —London  Telegraph. 

Mrs.  Aptommas,  born  Priscilla  Frost, 
is  dead.  She  was  for  many  years  solo 
harpist  in  'Sir  Charles  Halle's  and  Hans 
Richter’s  orchestra..  ■ 

Mr.  Ferruccio  Busoni  has  resigned  his 
position  as  piano  teacher  at  a conserva- 
tory of  music  in  Berlin  to  accept  a simi- 
lar position  in  Vienna. 

Dr.  Cowen  of  England  thinks  that  to 
appeal  to  the  working  man  you  must 
provide  good  music  for  him  out  of  doors. 
He  thinks  that  the  music  heard  in  the 
happy  homes  of  England  is,  as  a rule,  of 
no  better  quality  than  ii  was  some  years 
ago.  “The  reason  of  this  is  partly  due 
to  the  number  of  indifferent  and  ineffi- 
cient musicians  who  are  earning  their 
livelihood  as  teachers  of  music,  'ft  is  a 
favorite  method  nowadays  for  a teacher 
to  get  pupils  by  pretending  to  be  able  to 
achieve  really  startling  results  by  equal- 
ly startling  and  novel  method  of  tui- 
tion. Many  of  these  methods  are  ex- 
tensively advertised,  and  sometimes  the 
advertisers  do  for  a time  an  excellent1 
business.  The  result  is  that  the  single.' 
and  instrumental  playing  to  be  heard 
a great  many  homes  is  of  a very  tmor 
quality,  to  say  nothing  of  tire  songs  anil 
pieces  themselves,  and  will  continue  in 
be  so  whilst  parents  want  their  children 
to  become  musicians  all  in  a moment  and 
teachers  are  willing  to  pander  to  the 
possibly  unmusical  or  superficial  taste  of 
the  parents.  These  results  are  all  against 
our  progress  as  a nation  in  musical 
culture.” 

WELL  DRESSED. 

Mr.  Phillips  of  Shady  Springs,  W. 
Va.,  receiving  $32,000  in  cash  from 
the  sale  of  some  coal  lands,  eloped 
with  a pretty  girl  and  -was  married  at 
Bristol,  Va.,  by  a clergyman.  Mr. 
Phillips  wore  his  overalls  when  he 
i stood  np  to  he  married,  and  the 
| clergyman  therefore  feared  for  his 
i fee,  but  Mr.  Phillips  “excused  his  un- 
pretentious appearance”  by  saying 
that,  he  had  to  steal  his  girl  in  a hurry 
and  had  not  the  time  to  don  a frock 
coat,  and  plug  hat. 

There  was  no  excuse  necessary.  A 
man  is  never  more  manly  than  when 
he  stands  before  the  world  in  over- 
alls. Thus  stood  Mr.  Phillips,  and  his 
Emma  knew  him  as  one  that  would 
work  for  her,  would  protect  her,  as 
the  overalls  protected  him.  Pie  wore 
them  easily.  In  a frock  coat  he  might 
have  looked  uncomfortable,  abashed, 
or  even  mean.  In  overalls  he  was, 
nc  doubt,  a superb  example  of  the 
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